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Mullins Advice to Boat Buyers 



built by any manufacturer. Mlling at any price, ask the following questionar— 

vn\ you pay for repaiririK it if it should be punctured? 



Before you btiy any boat. 

Flrat— Is your hull iruaranteed asainat puncture, ami wi , . 

Second— Ij your hull ^aranteed asainat leaking, watcr-loRKinR. opening neams. and the necetuity of calkingT 

Third— Is your hull equipped with air-tiRht compartments, and iruaranteed as safe as a life-boat? 

Fourth— Will you absolutely fruarantee the speed of your motor boata. and will you take them back and refund the 
purchaAe price if they do not make the speed guaranteed. 

Fifth— Is your enirino iruaranteed to be free from defecta in workmanship and material, mechanically acrarat«w 
perfect running, and will you. in case of my inability to run my engine, aend a man to start it for me. 

MuHins Pressed Steel Boats 

Aro Sold Undor tho Abovo Absolut o Guarantoo 

They are built of sro(v>th, prenned steel plates, witli air clianil>en» In each end like a life btiat. The smooth, steel hall has 
handmime line*, and irlldes thmuvh the water witli the least ixtsKihle resistance— tbey are faster, more dnrabla, and safer — 
they don't rmok, leak, dry out or sink— are elegant in de«ltrn and flnlsh. 

The MuUins Steel Motor ilosts have roToliitlonlzed motor boat building, and are superior In every way to wooden 
mot<ir boats. They are eaulp|>ed wIlli .MuIllns Kererslhle Knglnea, so simple In c«->nstrurtlon. and sn dependable tbata boy 
can run them, and the Mullins Improved Underwater l-Jihaust, which makes them abtMilutelr nolseleM. 

WrtU For Our Free Illustrated Catalogue of Motor Boats-Row Boats-Hunting and Fishing Boat*. 

TM£ W. H. MULUMS CO., 322 Fmmnklln Mlr^, Smimm, Ohio, 
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Trip Wortli While 



WHITE PASS V 
&YUKON ROUTE 



1600 Miles of an ever-changing 

panorama of the worlc'.'s grandest 
scenery — a continuous pro- 
gram of pleasure. 

From Seattle or Vancouver to 
Skaguay, a thousand-mile trip 
through the quiet waters of the 
"inside passage." Prom Skaguay 
to White Horse over the once 
dreaded White Pass, in a com- 
fortable railway train, thence 
down the scenic Yukon River to 
Dawson City in the Klondike — 
"where the gold comes from." 

Write for our beautiful illus- 
trated booklets about this trip to 
"The Land of Nisbtless Days." 



HKaa&a wiio, 

IMWMklMMaBS. 
Ckkmc*. 



t. B. aociss, 

TraSs lirr. 
tlSfirmaTllUSI. 
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rwrfmf Iftmon^f ^ recently pul>- 
^doUT^ lished letter of 
Moyer-Haywaod Trial P»«sWent Roose- 

velt has again dw 
rected the attention of the whole Nation 
to the approaching trial of William I), 
iiaywood, charged with the assassina- 
tion of former Governor Steunenberg, of 
Idaho. The trial, the vartnus aspects of 
which were described at length by Mr. 
Luke Grant, of Chicago, in i'he Outlook 
for April 6, is set for May 9 at Boistf, 
Idaho. Many labor organizations of 
the countr)' have interested themselves 
in Haywood's defense, which is an en- 
tirely propel thing to do if this interest 
is kept withhn the bounds of law, order, 
and decency. But some of the revolu- 
tionary and demaj^ogic self-appointed 
labor leaders have surpassed all limits of 
public morals in their attempts to preju> 
dice the case. In a Socialistic paper 
called The Appeal to Reason, which is 



43 a ytar 

V JO eaiis a copy 

published in Kansas, and which we are 
informed has a large circulation, Kugene 
Debs prints a hysterical and outrageous 
attack upon President Roosevelt* called 
out by the recent publication of a 
private communication to Congressman 
Sherman in which the President charac- 
terized Messrs. Moyer, Haywood, and 
Debs along with Mr. Harriman as "un- 
desirable citizens." In his attack Debs 
uses such language as this: 

He [the TresidentJ uttered a lie as black 
and damnable, a calumny as foul and atro- 
cious, as ever issued from a human throat. 
The men he thus traduced and vilified, sit- 
ting in their prison cells for having dutifully 
served their fellow-workers and having 
spurned the bribes of their masters, tran- 
scend immeasurably the man in the Wliite 
House, who with the cruel malevolence of a 
barbarian has pronounced their doom. . . . 
There is not a bloated plutocrat in the land 
who would not hail witn joy the election of 
William H. Taft as President ; he would Ije 
almost as acceptable to these vultures as 
Roosevelt himself. . . . Such is Theodore 
Roo'ievclt, the President, who condemns 
workinRnicn as murderers when they arc 
ol>jectionable to the trusts that control his 
administration. 

Of course the President has never con- 
demned Moyer and Haywood as mur- 
derers. He has not even used the word. 

But demagogues like Debs, who happily 
do not represent the law-abiding work- 
ingmen of the country, never let facts 
interfere widi their endeavor to excite 
envy and class hatred. The genu- , 
inc advocate of popular rights, like the 
President, combats government by the 
mob as earnestly as government !^ the 
plutocrats. 

„ ^ . , , At first the President 
^SZuh^^ ignored critics of the 
' Debs class, but finally, 
on receiving a letter from I lonore Jaxon, 
of Chicago, Chairman of the " Cook 
County Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone Con- 
ferenoct" he has made a dignified reply. 
This " Conference " recently formed is 
composed laigely of revolutionary Social- 
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ists, l|}ut represents comparatiivdy few 
trades unions. On its official staticmeiy 
the words are printed : *' Death cannot, 
will not, and shall not claim our brother." 
President Ro(»evelt turned the shafts of 
criticism leveled at himself against his 
critics. Referring to the above phrase, 
he said : " This shows that you and your 
associates are not cicmanding a fair trial, 
but are amioancing in advance that the 
verdict shall only be one way, and that 
you will not tolerate any other verdict 
Such action is flagrant in its impropriety, 
and I join heartily in condemning it." 
The President, while declaring that his 
characterization of the accused men 
could not in any sense be interpreted 
as an opinion of their ^ilt in connectidn 
with the murder of Steunenberg, did not 
mince words in repeating his private 
opinion of them. " Messrs. Moyer, 
Maywood, and Debs," he said, "stand 
as representatives of those inen who 
have done as much to discredit the labor 
movement as the worst speculative finan- 
ciers or most unscrupulous employers of 
labor and debauchers of legislatures have 
done to discredit honest capitalists and 
fair-dealing business men. They stand 
as the representatives of those men who 
by their public utterances and mani- 
festoes, by the utter uu f s of the papers 
they control or inspire, and by the words 
and deeds of those associated with or 
subordinated to them, habitually appear 
as g^uilty of incitement to or apology for 
bloodshed and violence. If that does 
not constitute undesirable citizenship, 
then there can never be any undesirable 
citizens." This letter of the President 
is written at a time when his political 
enemies are doing all they can to turn 
the " labor vote " against him and his 
policies. Its courage and practical ef- 
fectiveness as a reply will be widely reo- 
Ogniied by all good citizens. 



Wluii Honori' J axon 
Represents 



Who is Honors 
Jaxon,the man who 

wrote the letter 
which drew forth the denunciation of 
the President ? J axon cannot be con- 
sidered a representative of organized 
labor, althoui^h at various times in his 
career in the United States be has been 



connected with labor unions. Jaxon b 

a Canadian with a strong streak of In* 
dian blood in his veins. He acted as 
" secretary of state " to Louis Kiel in 
the Northwest Rebellion, escaped from 
a Canadian prison after the rebellion 
was put down, and reached Chicago 
during a strike of carpenters in 1886. 
He sought admission to the union, and 
because of his ability to .speak and write 
he soon was in charge of the strike. 
With a map of the city before him, he 
marked off the buildings where non- 
union men were employed, and is cred- 
ited with being the first man to intro> 
duce " slugging " tactics on a systematic 
basis into Chicaj^o's industrial disputes. 
Since then he has Nvorked at various 
occupations. He has engaged in con- 
tracting and building, he has studied 
law, he has worked as a canvasser and 
solicitor, and three years ago attained 
some notoriety as the hrst disciple of 
Jacob Beilhart, the founder and leader 
of the Spirit Fruit cult. Jaxon is now 
a strong advocate of the doctrine of 
"non-resistance," His claim to recog- 
nition as a labor representative rests on 
the fact that he is a member of the 
Canvassers' and Solicitors* Union. This 
is a local organization not recognized 
by the American Federation of Labor, 
and its membership is composed of 
Jaxon and one other man, also an 
agitator. Between them they pay tbe 
small per capita tax necessary to 
entitle them to representation in 
the Chicago Federation of Labor for 
the privilege of airing their theories 
on tiie floor and writing resolutions. 
Jaxon courts notoriety, and in getting 
recognition from the President of the 
United States he has reached the height 
of his ambition. 



The Siandord OU 

Conijyany and 
Secret Rates 



The Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana 
haabeen found guilty 
in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Chicago of accepting se- 
cret freight rates in violation of the 
Elkins Inter-State Commerce Law. The 
indictment, which contained 1 ,903 counts 
(each of which represented a single ship- 
ment of oil), charged that the Standard 
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had accepted a rate of six cents a hundred other unjust and illejj^l discrimina- 
p innds on shipped f om W hiting, tions. . . . Many of these discriniina- 
Indiana, to ir^st St. Louis, ilhnois, when tions were clearly in violation of the 
the published tariffs fixed the 1^1 rate mter-State commerce law." It will be 
at eighteen cents, and a rate of seven remembered that the truth of this state* 
and a half cents a hundred pounds ment was strenuously and half-con- 
on oil shipped from C hajxll, Illinois, to temptuously denied by the ofticials of the 
St. Louis, the legal rate being nineteen Company. Mr. Rogers and Mr. Arch- 
and a haU cents. In defense the Com- buld, two vice*presidents of the Stand- 
pany contended that the rates were not ard, in commenting on Mr. Garfieid's 
solicited or accepted knowingly or with report, declared : " We sn'>- flatly that 
an intent to violate the law; that the any assertion that the Standard Oil 
Chicago and Alton Railroad is not now Company has been oris now knowingly 
nor ever has been engaged in inter-State engaged in practices which are unlawful 
commerce; that the tariffs on which the is alike untruthful and unjust . . . There 
Government based much of its case had have been no secret rates nor unlawful 
n )t been jx^sted in accordance with the discrimination in the interest of the 
governing statute ; and that rates equiva- Standard Oil Company." 
lent to the concessions alleged to have ^ 
been accepted were available over the 

Burlini^on and the Chicag-o and Elastern The first annual 
Illinois Railways, it is said that during ^ meeting of the 
the six weeks' duration of the trial more American Society 
than three tons of documentary evidence of International Law closely and appro- 
were submitted to the jury. Way bills, priately followed the first annual Peace 
shippiiv^^ orders, receipts, pages from and Arbitration r(vni^re<;s The meeting 
account books, and transcripts of records was held at W ashington, and was really 
to the number of more than fifteen thou- a continuation of the sessions o^ the 
sand were put in evidence. After only Peace Congress. The subjects for dis* 
two hours' deliberation the jury returned cussion included the development of 
a verdict of guilty on 1.462 counts, the international law; the second Hague 
other counts in the indictment having Conference i rights of foreigners in the 
been stridcen out by the presiding judge United States in case of conflict between 
in his charge to the jury. A motion for Federal treaties and State laws; immunity 
a new trial was entered by the defense, from capture durin^r '•''^^ non-offend- 
and it is alm vst certain that the case will in^^ private property upon the high seas ; 
be carried on appeal to the United contraband of war ; the transference of 
States Supreme Court The penalty for prize cases from municipal courts to an 
the offenses of which the Standard is international court ; and the forcible col- 
convicted would be fines amounting to lection of contract debts. In the discus- 
Si, 462,000, if the minimum ijenalty of sions the Secretary of State and two ex- 
1^1,000 prescribed by the Elkins Law Secretaries of State participated. Mr. 
were imposed. The maximum penalty of Olney was characteristically caustic in 
$20,000 for each ofTetise, which it is, of his interpretation of the Government's 
course. inconccival)Ie that the judge policy repfnrdin^'^ Santo Dominican debts 
woul'l inHict, W'uild niake an aj^^rei^ate and the acquirement of the Panama 
fine of nearly thirty million dollars. Canal Zone without compensation to 
The conviction of the Standard in such Colombia. In this connection :he paid 
full measiue is an ample justification of his vigorous respects to Ae corollaries 
the statement made by Mr. Garfield, Com- now derived from the Monroe Doctrine 
missioner of Corporations (now Secretary for instance, if a Sonth American .Stale 
of the Interior), in submitting last May his does not behave itself well (gocxi behavior 
report on the transportation of petroleum, according toour own standards, of course) 
that '* the Standard Oil Company has it may be coerced by the United States 
ha!)itually received from the railroads, into doinj^ the rij;ht thinj; : if necessnr}', 
and is now receiving,, secret rates and may have its revenues sequestered and 

. ij ^ ci by Goo^ 
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collected by the United States. Mr. 
Olney declared that that Doctrine cannot 
be invoked in supportof such pretensions; 
the United States must not make itself 
"an international American boss." He 
did not add, however, that when he was 
Secretary of State under the Cleveland 
administration precisely this diaige was 
brought against his commitment of the 
Government to what seemed even to 
many Americans a startlingly high- 
handed polic>- regarding Venezuela, Mr. 
Olney might have followed hisdestnictive 
criticisms by detailed snj^peslion as to 
what should have been done with regard 
to Panama and Santo Domingo to pro- 
duce the same result by methods in his 
estimation less objectionable than those 
pursued. In discussing the Drnfjo Doc- 
trine regarding the forcible coUecticni of 
debt»ex-Secretaryof State Foster prope rly 
declared the doctrine to have been orig' 
inated !)> Alexander Hamilton more than 
a century ago. Mr. Straus, Secretary of 
Commerce, declared, as did Mr. Bryan at 
the Peace Congress, that any neutral 
nation supplying a warring nation with 
money should be adjudged puilty of a 
hostile act Another of Mr. Bryan s pro- 
posals at the Congress was edioed by 
Professor Woolsey, that a '* cooling " time 
of thirty or sixty days should intervene 
between the proclamation of war and the 
actual hostilities. Such an arrangement,' 
as many think, might have obviated both 
the South African and Russo-Japanese 
wars. Admiral Stockton. Professor Hyde, 
Mr. Eveieit p. Wheeler, and Dr. Samuel 
J. Barrows discussed the subject of pro- 
tecting private property at sea, an issue 
perhaps more realizable in favorable 
action at The Hague than any other. 



Mr. Root 
on Jfipan 



But. as at the I^eace Conj^rcss. 
.so at the Internanunal i^au 
meeting, the most noteworthy 
address was that- of the President of the 
Society, the Hon. Klihu Root, Secretary 
of Slate. 'rh< (Icti-nnination of ques- 
tions of National policy, he justly de- 
clared, has now shifted from a few rulers 
in each country to the people, yet the edu- 
cation of public opiniciti has really only 
just l)egun. The .Society he f«*h. should 
give to our countrymen a clearer view 



of their international rights and respon- 
sibilities. To illustrate this kind of 
service, Mr. Root then attempted to 
clear away a popular misapprehension 

concerning a particular problem — the 
Japanese school dispute. The treaty of 
1894 between the United States and 
Japan provides for equality of treatment 
** in whatever relates to rights of resi- 
dence and travf! ' Under the Califor- 
nia laws, however, ihc San Francisco 
School Board excluded Japanese children 
from the primary public schools. The 
Japanese Goveniment "made represen- 
tations " — that is, protested— but, fortu- 
nately, "never for a moment was there 
the slightest departure from perfect good 
temper, mutual confidence, and kindly 
consideration betwct^-n the two Govern- 
ments." Three questions were raised : 
(I) Is the right to attend the primary 
schools a right of residence? (2) If so, 
is the exclusion of Japanese children a 
deprivation of that right ? (3) Has the 
American Government the Constitution* 
al power to make a treaty agreement 
with a foreij^n nation which should be 
superior to a .State law? Popular mis- 
apprehension arose from the supposition 
that in its assertion of the validity of the 
treaty the American Goveniment was 
assertinji? its right to comjK*! California 
to admit Japanese children to its schools. 
The treaty did not assert the American 
Government's authority to compel any 
State to niaim.on public schools, or to 
extend the pri\ ilej^es of its public schools 
to children ol any alien residents. But 
the treaty did assert, declared Mr. Root, 
the right of the United States, by treaty, 
to assure to the citizens of a foreip;^n 
nation residing in American territory 
equality of treatment with the citizens 
of other foreign nations. Hence, as 
regards education, the etii ( t of such a 
treaty is not positive and compulsory, 
but negative and prohibitory, i here 
was and is no question of States* rights 
involved, says Mr. Root. The Consti- 
tution vests the treaty-makinj^ j>ower 
exclusively iu llie National Government. 
While there are certain implied limita- 
tions arising from other provisions of 
the Constitution, tho.se limiurtions do not 
touch the making of treaty provisions 
relaung to the treatment of aliens within 

y Google 
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our territory. Mr, Root quotes dcciiiions 
of the United States courts confirmatory 
of this power of treat) making. *• It has 
been settled for more than a ccnttir}' that 
the fact that a treaty provision would inter- 
fere with or annul the laws of a State as 
to the aliens concerning whom the treaty 
is made is no impeachinentof the treaty's 
authority." Moreover, 

Since the rights . . . to be accorded to for- 
eigners in our country . . . are a proper sub- 
ject tor treaty provi.sion . . . and since such 
rig'hts . . . may be given by treaty in con- 
travention of tnc laws of any State, it follows 
of necessity that the treaty-making power 
alone has authority to determine what those 
rights . . . shall be. 

Hence, conchidcs Mr. Root, there was 
no real question of power and no ques- 
tion of State rights arising under the 
Japanese treaty. But there was one 
serious question underlying the whole 
subject : What was to be the effect upon 
a proud, sen.silive, highly civilized peo- 
ple of the imputations of Inferiority and 
abuse received here ? 

People n. w not governments, m.ike friend- 
ship or dislike, sympathy or discord, peace 
or war . . . and . . . people who permit 
themselves to treat the people of other coun- 
tries with discourtesy and in.suli are surely 
sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind. 

^ - . A strike of street lamplight- 
Strike amusing in some of its 

aspects but really serious and 
signiticant when properly considered, 
was declared in New York City last 
week, and is still in progress at this 
writing. The Con.solidated Gas Com- 
pany has a monopoly in lighting both 
the streets and the buildings of the city, 
as it cxmtrols all the gas plants and all 
the public electric light serx'ice. The 
citizens therefore deixrnd on this cor- 
poration to make the city streets safe to 
the passer-by in the darkness of the night. 
The main avenues and public squares 
arc lig^hted by c lertric lamp^. which, of 
course, are, illuminated at i.ightfall and 
extinguished at daybreak from central 
stations. But whole districts and many 
miles of streets are lighted solely by gas 
lamps. Many of these I. mips have spe- 
cial incandescent burners, to light w hich 
requires a certain amount of technical 
knowledge and skill. Several hundred 



men are employed to ignite and exttn- 
guish these lif^ts, each man beings re- 
sponsible for from one hundred to one 
hundred and fift) lamps. They have 
recently been organized into a labor 
union. On behalf of the union, it is said 
the men are paid only about a dollar a 
day for their work, which consists, not 
only in lighting at night and putting out 
in the morning, but in keeping each lamp 
in good condition. The lamplighter has 
to provide the oil for his torch, to buy 
his own matches, to supply his rags for 
cleaning globes, to put new chimneys in 
when there are bredcs, and to keep the 
mechanical apparatus of the lamp in 
good condition. He has to be up very 
early in the morning, and make his 
rounds in all weathers; and it is quite 
apparent to the writer of this paragraph — 
who, during the strike, with the aid of a 
kitchen chair from his own house, a wax 
taper, and a private night watchman, 
laboriously lighted seven lamps on his 
own city block, in order to make it safe 
and passable for his family and his 
neighbors — that the job is not an easy 
one. Whatever the rights may be in the 
controversy between the lamplighters 
and the CJas Company, the company 
cannot evade the fac t that it is responsi- 
ble, by its contract with the city and its 
duty to the citizenst for keepim^ the 
streets lightiKL Efficient inmagement J 
would have foreseen the strike and w ould • 
have provided* men to light the lamps. , 
The company has made no public state- 
ment of any kind, so far as we know, in 
its own defense or in excuse of its dere- 
liction of duty. Thousands of citizens 
found themselves suddenly suffering 
from the danger and inconvenience of 
unlighted streets. Police Commissioner 
Biniiham telephoned instructions to every 
precinct police captain to exercise spe- 
cial vigilance in patrolling and protecting 
the darkened streets, and to have the 
police officers light as many of the lamps 
as possil)Ie. But in numerous instances 
the orticers did not understand and could 
not manipulate the mechanism of the 
lamps. Hundreds of lamps were, as in 
the instance above referred to, lighted 
by private citizens, and in many cases 
lamps thus lighted burned continuously 
day and night, because the G^s Com- Q^^gj^ 
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pany either could not or would not pro- 
vide men to attend to them. The strike 
has been regarded with some amuse- 
ment by the daily newspapers. It has 
even been suggested that a police officer 
should be detailed to compel each di- 
rector of the Jas Company to take one 
of bis kitchen chairs and one of his wax 
tapers and li;^ht each lamp within a cer- 
tain radius of his osvu house. It is ver>' 
likely that the Lamplighters' Union is 
arrogant and irritating in demanding 
what it believes to be its just rights, but 
it is equally apparent that the Gas Com- 
pany has proved inefficient in dealing 
with a crisis* throwing the burden on the 
police department — that is to say, upon 
the city government. The episode indi- 
cates very clearly the- need of some in- 
timate and authoritative relation betwecQ 
the municipality and those corporations 
which have so important a monopoly as 
that of lighting city streets. 



Jfcwishrnvnt at 
the Rooi 



Miss Anna T. Jeanes, of 
Philadelphia, has estab- 
lished "The Fund for 
Rudimentary Schools for Southern Ne- 
groes," by a gift of one million dollars. 
She has intrusted the administration of 
the fund to Dr. Hollis Burke Frissell, 
Principal of Hampton Institute, and Dr. 
Booker T.Washington, Principal of Tus- 
kegee Institute. Aconrding to the state- 
ment transferrinj^fthe sum to the tnistcf-s 
and their successors, Miss Jeanes intends 
this bequest to benefit rural schools. The 
South is essentially a rural section ; and 
the great majority of Southern negroes 
dwfll in rural communities. Moreover, 
of these all but a very small numlier 
never have the chance for any but ele- 
mentary instruction. No one who has 
ever visiteti a little district school for 
negroes can fail to understand the need 
for such a gift as this. It is in small 
school-houses, with their irregular attend- 
ance and their ill-paid and often incom- 
petent teachers, that the ncf:^ro race must 
receive its first and most important les- 
sons, not only in the three R*s, but in 
morality, thrift, and good order. To 
tho^r who complain that the educatinn 
of the iief^ro masses has failed, the same 
answer as that which was given to the 



criticism that Christianity was a failure 
is applicable— it has never been tried. 
The burden which the Southern white 
people ha\e 'aid upon themselves to 
educate black children as well as white 
children tliey have bravely borne; but 
it Is not one which they ought to bear 
alone. The causes which have at the 
same time brought to them a dependent 
race and visited them with poverty were 
National. Such a gift as the Jeanes 
bequest is therefore altogether appro- 
priate. Of the trustees this bequest will 
require the utmost tact and delicacy. 
iiapp)ly,the two men selected are exactly 
fitted for this benevolent work. Dr. 
I'Vissell is not only the foremost leader 
in the n('\',esi development of education 
in this country, but is that rare kind of 
man — a practical idealist. Although a 
Northerner in origin, he has the con- 
fidence of the best Virginians, and his 
influence is extended far beyf)nd ihe 
limits of the State and of Hampton's 
constituency. Dr. Washington everyone 
knows as the leader of his race, not only 
by virtue of his insight and his enerjn, , 
but also by virtue of his unfailing sanity 
and judgment. Under the administration 
of tlMse two men — one from each race — 
this fund can do much to vitalize the 
little district colored schools. The rig;ht 
kind of education for the lowliest negroes 
is essential to the improvement of the 
relations between the races in this land. 



Shall Wc Piscnitrn 
Alanitness tn the Schnnis 



While the New 
York Legisla- 
ture has been 
dawdling over measures demanded by 
public opinion throughout the State, it has 
found time to pass a bill demanded only 
by a class— the women teachers in the 
public schools of New York City. The 
bill orders that the " schedules of salaries 
shall provide that, where men and 
women are both employed under any 
particular schedule, there shall be no 
discrimination in salary on account of 
the sex of the incumbent of the posi- 
tion." This bill is passed, not in the 
interest of the schools or of the chil- 
dren, but in the interest of the women 
teachers. As The Outlook has pointed 
out, women cannot, as teachers, perforii^ Google 
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just the same service as men. At 
certain ages particularly, boys need the 

yjuidance, direction, and example of men. 
It is only from men that they will learn 
manliness; and for tiieir exemplars in 
manliness they should not be forced to 
seek outside their schools. F.ven as 
cf)nditions are now, under which men 
are paid higher salaries than women, 
the supply of women teachers is much 
larger d>an of male teachers. If this 
bill becomes law. it will be more diffi- 
cult than ever to a\oid the necessity 
of keeping boys throughout their entire 
school life under the control of women 
exclusively. The Board of Education 
should be left free to pay .such salaries 
as will secure in right proportion the 
masculine element in the teaching force. 
The Outlook believes and has urged 
that better payment than the teachers 
receive at present is their right, but it 
should not be secured in this way. We 
hope this bill will receive the veto of the 
Mayor of New York City, and, if it 
comes to him, of the Governor ol the 
State. 

A -r , t M 1 Tlowgreatistheneed 

of the operation, but 
also of the financial transactions pub- 
lic service utilities is somewhat startlingly 

illustrated by a letter, addressed to Gov- 
ernor Hughes, from Mr. R. R. Ht)wker, 
formerly the responsible executive official 
of the Edison Company of New York. 
He reveals in the frankest fashion the 
method by which the Edison Company 
was captured by another company, its 
capital inflated from fifteen to ninety 
million dollars, and the resultant organi* 
zalion hrou^dil under the control of ihe 
great gas monopoly known as the Con- 
solidated Gas Company. He tells of 
one or two incidents in which politicians 
of a certain type figured as traders of 
political influence for money from the 
Company's treasury. He then gives an 
account of Ihe transformation of the 
Company, which in brief is as follows : 
Instead of buyinjj up compctinp com- 
panies, he succeeded in establishing a 
policy of applying the earning^bove asix 
per cent dividend partly to reducing 
rates and ''partly to offsetting prelimi- 



nary expenses of the Company, and 
squeezing what little water there was 

out of (he stock." .\lready there was 
the prospect of a condition under which 
the Company could reduce the rate to 
one-balf of what it formerly had been and 

yet could pay a ten per cent, dividend, 
^n the meantime, by semi-political move- 
ments, Mr. Anthony N. Brady, with ex- 
Mayor Grant and a well-known trust 
company, had organized a company, 
bought the franchises of a petty lifrhting 
organization, and made a deal with the 
late W. C. Whitney, then in control of 
the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany, for the supply of its ' surplus 
electricity.'" though the Metropolitan 
Company had need for all its electricity. 
Thereupon the bint came from a director 
common to both the Metropolitan and 
Edison Companies that the s;i!r f f *he 
Edison Company would be wise. De- 
terred from opposition by the fear of the 
political power of Mr. Whitney and 
others, the directors acceded. Mr. Bow- 
ker had to choose between opposing the 
deal and getting the best possible price 
for the stockholders. He himself sacri> 
ficed the opportunity to dispose of his 
own stock at a high price. The Com- 
pany was greatly overcapitalized by an 
excessive issue of bonds, which were 
marketed, if not illegally, at least by a 
palpable evasion of the law. The order 
reducing the rates was rescinded. In 
the midst of these transactions there was 
a ** Wall Street whirl," and a financial 
battle between the various interests con- 
tending for the lighting monopoly and 
its vast profit^. Finally peace was 
made by consolidation ; the Brady-VV^hit- 
ncy interests were absorbed and were 
represented on the gas board. The final 
result has been that the Consolidated 
Gas Company is now entire master of 
tiie gas and electric lighting of New 
York City, both public and private. M r. 
Bowkersays that since the consolidation 
he believes that the management hs^ 
dealt fairly with Ae public. ^* But the 
facts remain," he adds, " that it was, and 
is still, possible to juggle with great 
properties in the most unscrupulous 
manner, and that the consumer is re- 
quired to pay a price that w^l prodi^tj)QQ[ 
earnings on three times tbe^capitiailiza- ° 
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lion ncedt;d !>>' the industry." Mr. 
Bowker sent this open letter to the Gov- 
ernor to express his approval of the 
Public Service Commissions Bill now 
pendingfaefore the Legislature. Accoid- 
ing to this bill, most of our readers will 
remember, the public utilities of the State 
will be put under the control of two 
administrative commissions, one for the 
city of New Yoric, the other for the rest 
of the State. Against this measure are 
united the hack politicians, the Hearst 
radicais,and many so-called conser\'ative 
business interests. But the people of 
die State as a whole, who have no political 
axes to grind, no pet doctrines to defend, 
and no hip financial projects i -^t ■cr, 
are, as Mr. Bowker sa> s, in no mocxi to 
have patience with those who are at- 
tempting to obstruct Governor Hughes's 
policy or mangle his measures. 

^ While the Peace Con- 

Br^Ush Colomal ^'^^^ bringing tO- 

^- gether representatives 

of ail the great nations 
in New York City two weeks ago, a 
Conference of the British Colonial 
niiers with a number of the members 
of their \arIous Cabinets was convened 
at Whitehall in London, and the world- 
wide extent of the British Empire was 
strikingly presented to the eye. This is 
the fourdi of these Conferences, which 
were inaugurated on the occasion of thr 
first jubilee of Queen Victoria, repeated 
at the Diamond Jubilee in 1897, and 
again at the coronation of King Edward, 
five years ago. In his introductory 
speech Sir Henry Camphell-Rannerman, 
the English Premier, declared that it 
was not a Conference between Pre- 
miers and the Colonial Secretary, but 
between the Premiers and the members 
of the Imperial Government. The Con- 
ference has no power to make bind- 
ing decisions ; that lies with the coun- 
try, as voiced in Parliament; but there 
are matters of g^reat moment which 
can be arranged, and, alxive all, there 
can be free expression of opinion of 
all the interests of the Empire. The 
venerable Guildhall has rarely witnessed 
a more interesting spertncle or a more 
significant one than that which took 



place when the Colonial Premiers were 
presented with the freedom of the 
city and afterwards entertained at a 
luncheon by tlie Lord Mayor. The 
Premiers drove in procession through 
the city, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, represent- 
ing the Dominion of Canada, riding 
with General Louis Botha, representing 
the Transvaal. Dr. Jameson rtpresented 
Cape Colony ; Mr. Frederick R. Moor, 
Natal ; Sir Robert Bond, Newfoundland ; 
Mr. Alfred Deakin, Australia; and Sir 
Joseph Ward, New Zealand. In 1897 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier was the central hg- 
ure, not only because of his charming 
personality, but because he was the first 
iTf-nrh-Canadian Premier of Canada. 
Ill 1902 the central figure was Mr, 
Richard Seddon, of New Zealand, some- 
times called the John Bums' of New 
Zealand, a leader in the radical legis- 
lation of that colony, who had gone, 
a poor boy, from a glass factory in 
Lancashire as an emigrant. At this 
Conference South Africa is at the fore- 
front in popular interest, and General 
Kf<?}ia, who made such a stubborn and 
gailani fight against the British in South 
Africa, is the foremost man in popular 
attention. The sturdy Dutch fighter 
and Lord Roberts, the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, whose militar}^ skill had 
been taxed to the utmost by General 
Botha's commanding abilities as a strat- 
^st, sat side by side, on the friendliest 
possible terms^ — a visible sign of the cor- 
dial and equable relations between Great 
Britain and South Africa. Two resolu- 
tions, presented by Australians,have been 
considered at length ; the first inviting 
the Colonial Secretarj* to form a plan for 
acquiring a more intimate knowkdj^c of 
the colonies, and the second urging that 
the colonies be represented on the Impe- 
rial Council of Defense for advice in re- 
gard to local questions on which expert 
assistance may be desirable. At a great 
dinner, attended by moretihan sixteen hun- 
dred people, a demonstration was made 
in favor of preferential treatment for the 
colonies ; and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. in the 
course of an address, declared that 
Canada was on better terms with the 
United States than ever before, but that, 
in time of distress, she would stand by 
the mother country. 
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In spite of hospitalities so 

mp&-m numerous and so exhaust- 
\r\g that several rrciiucrs 
were compelled temporarily to seek re- 
tirement, the Conference has organiied 
the roovemtnt of which it is an expres- 
sion, so as to consolidate and perpetuate 
it The general trend of the organiza- 
tion is perhaps indicated by the change 
of title from the Colonial to the Im- 
perial Conference. The meeting of 
the Prime Ministers of the Colonies 
with the Prime Minister ol llie lloaie 
Government is to be held every four 
years ; it is to be presided over by 
the British Prime Minister, who is to be 
ex-ofhcio President of the Conference ; 
the Premiers of self<f;oveming colonies 
and the British Colonial Secretary are 
to be ex-officio members ; and other 
members are to he appointed by the 
respective Governments. liach Gov- 
ernment is to have one vote, and every 
discussion is to be conducted hy not 
more than two representatives of each 
Government. In order to keep the vari- 
ous Governments well informed <rf one 
another's movements during the inter- 
vals of the Conferences, a permanent 
secretarial staff is to be established 
under the direction uf the Colonial Sec- 
retary, the duty of which shall be to 
obtain information for the use of the 
Conference, conduct its correspondence, 
and attend to the carrying out of its 
resolutions. Subsidiary conferences are 
to be held between the representatives 
of the different Governments when mat- 
ters of importance cannot be postponed 
until the next general Conference. This 
is a long step toward binding the colonies 
in doser relations with the Home Gov- 
ernment, and bringing into co-oj3eratioii 
the different parts of the British iLmpire. 



Tike Nkw MevemaU 
in Persia 



The outside world 
is not yet as con- 
scious as it should 
\je of the profound change which has 
taken place m Persia. It is not that a 
iifw Shah is ruling, for the m >-t im- 
portant changes took place betorc the 
death of his predecessor and had 
already resulted in the calling of an 
anjiunan, or Parliament, representative 



of die people. The significant het is that 

the new Parliament is vigorously at work. 
It has indetinitely postponed the pro- 
posed loan from England guaranteed by 
Russia — a proposition regarded as th^ 
first fruit of the new underttandin^ be- 
tween those two Powers — and has sub- 
stituted the estabhshment of its own 
nathre bank, which will issue an internal 
loan. The present Shah has been foirly 
well educated in the ideas of represent.a- 
tive government. While heir apparent he 
resided in Tabriz, the second city of 
Persia, where the people forced him to 
grant a local anjuman or provincial coun- 
cil. Even l>efore the death of his father 
he was forced to sign the new national 
Constitution and to guarantee the rights 
of a national Parliament. It is not sur- 
prisinfj. then, to learn that the influence 
of the Tabriz council and of llie national 
anjuman has now caused a local council 
to be formed in almost every Persian 
province. Thus a new patriotism has 
taken the jilace of the old cynicism. 
While criticism of existing customs is 
sharper than ever, the motive is different 
This is seen in the establishment of new 
schools and the strengthening of the 
existing mosque schools (in which the 
rudiments of reading and writing are 
taught), and the increase of Mohammedan 
pupb in the missionary schools. It is 
especially seen in the sudden in( rm^ie in 
the number and quality of newspapers; 
free publication of papers and books 
l>eing, for the first time, allowed. It is 
interesting to note the confidence of 
the leaders of the new movement in the 
authority to govern given to them by the 
law of Mohammedanism itself. It com- 
prises civil and criminal law as well as re- 
ligious, and these leaders include many 
of the clergy. This seems at tirst surpris- 
ing, for the fiercest extreme of fisnaticbm 
is found in that class ; but, contrary to the 
general supposition, si» is the extreme of 
libt-ralism. The Mohammedan clergy 
in Persia do not constitute an organized 
body ; they are a laige body <A men of 
every shade and opinion, coming directly 
from the people and never out of touch 
with them. I'hus the liberal clergy 
become the natural leaders of an> popu- 
lar movement. In thb Persian demo- 
cratization of old governmental forms, as 
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also in certain movenfents in India, we againstthismodeniinfomy. The debate 

detect the influence of the example of has become very outspoken. At a gen- 
Japan. If the Japanese now lead the eral council of tlie Workmen's party 
Far East, so the Persians may in time speeches were made urging the establish- 
lead die Near East. ment erf a republic, and tiie Kingr was 
' ^ denounced as the chief obstacle to the 
King Leopold, of whom it bettering of the condition of the working 
said that he has classes. A general strike may be one 
^'"^ the best manners and the weapons used if the^ K ing proves 
•worst morals of any i-uropean ruler, has obdurate; but the possibilities of the 
been under a heavy fire from a large situation are manifold, 
part of the civilized world for months # 
past, and has probal !y been very ind if- _ __ , While American farm 
ferent to it. The il^uigs he has done or Jfowte West are 
permitted to be done in the Congo, with complaining o£ car 
his general attitude in face of an out- shortage, and railway companies are 

' rsged world, seem to indicate that he studying how to solve the problem of 

would have flourished in Italy in the tri^nsportation in such a way that facili- 

days of the Renaissance, when the strong ties may always be equal to an ever- 

man often succeeded by virtue of a growing demand, it is interesting to 

powerful intellect, a resolute will, and note that Canada likewise is^nfronted 

. an entire absence of moral scruples, with a similar problem. . As regards its 

But the King of the Belg^ians is now Northwest probably an even more urj^ent 

getting a kind of criticism which may situation presents itself than that which 

bring him to terms ; it has brought him confronts shippers in the United States, 

home from his vacation on the Mediter- In many cases the wheat-lowers of 

ranean to face a gfrowing discontent in Manitoba and Canada's new provinces 

Belgium and an acute Cabinet crisis, find themselves unable to ship one crop 

The Smet de Nayer Ministry, which of wheat before another is har\'ested. 

went into power in August, 1899, has As settlers are usually not prepared to 

been compelled to resign. It was de> hold their crops a \ ear before maiket* 

feated on the question of the law ing, the lack of railway transportation 

fixing the hours of labor in mines, not only works a hardship upon the 

which was adopted by a vote of 94 to farmer, but acts directly as a stay upon 

32. The Government party has been tiie development of the new lands now 

divided for some time on questions of awaiting settlement. It is not suipris- 

labor legislation ; some of its members ing, therefore, in view of such a situation, 

taking a liberal stand in these matters, that the Dominion Parliament has dis- 

and otliers favoring liberal legislation as cussed the need for an early realiza- 

the only way of keeping in touch with tion of the long-talked'Of and longf- 

the Socialists and the laboring classes, planned railway to Hudson Bay to pro- 

But the Government would probably not vide an outlet for the new provinces 

have fallen on this issue alone. It was which are settling up so rapidly. The 

the occasion rather than the cause of its contingency now presented has long 

defeat. The cause was the failure to been foreseen. As a matter of fact, as 

deal radically with the situation in the Premier Laurier said in his speech upon 

Congo. M. Smet de Nayer found him- the subject, there has been upon the 

self in the position of having to choose statute-book for the last twenty or iweiity- 

between two masters, the King and the five years a subsidy provision proijosing 

people, with no compromise possible; to give in aid of the construction of such 

and he chose the easiest way out of the a railway 12,000 acres of land per mile, 

dilemma. The outrages committed, or This offer, so liberal in its provisions, 

permitted to be committed, in the Congo has not, however, tempted any railway 

by the King of die Bel^ans have at last company tu enter upon the work of con* 

come to the knowledge of the Belgian struction. In the natural sequence of 

people, and they are rising in protest the settlement of new lands railways fol- 
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low rathor than precede iK>pulation8, and 

it requires extraordinary' inducements, 
such as Canada has always shown her- 
self willing to offer, to induce railway 
companies to depart from this rule. The 
time now is ripe, even from the view of 
railway promoters, for this venture north- 
ward, as there is now a considerable 
population in part of the region to be 
traversed and the tide of migration is 
setting that way. There are, moreover, 
no special engineering difficulties in the 
way, though the climate is hard upon 
the roadbed and raits. It is true Uiat 
the value of the S'-a route by way of 
HuHs(H\ }5a\ , ojx^'n for only a few months 
in the year, is another factor that cannot 
be said to be definitely ascertained. The 
Hudson's Bay Company for hundreds 
of years brought in its supplies by that 
route, but the duneusions of this trade 
would bear but an insignificant ratio to 
that for which Canada is now seeking 
an otitlet by rail and water. The feasi- 
bihty of the sea route via Hudson Bay 
for at least three or four months of the 
year has been settled by recent Govem- 
ment sur\eys, and the tone of the discus- 
sion in Parliament, and especially of the 
utterances of Premier Laurier, shows that 
unless the railway companies soon de* 
cide to accept the long-oifered subsidy, 
the Government may come fo^^va^d and 
constnict the road itself. Canada is no 
longer, as it was formerly regarded,merely 
a narrow strip of teiritory along- tiie 
American border. Prospering? provinces 
have been organized in the far North- 
west, and Manitoba is no longer seen to 
be the limit of Canadian progress. The 
country north of the Laurentian Moun- 
tains is now beinjTj opened up ; excellent 
wheat, barley, and potatoes have been 
grown in the valley of the Yukon, and 
the time is evidently at hand when the 
new great transcontinental railway now 
in process of construction should be sup- 
plemented, as originally planned, by a 
railway route to Hudson Bay. 

. _ .. . The nmning of the first 

mainland to Key Largo 

marked the besjinnin^ of the operation of 
what may fairly be designated as a novelty 



among railways. We have become accus- 
tomed to roads that climb mountains,dive 
under rivers, and span chasms of abysmal 
depth, but it has remained for Mr. Henry 
M. Flagler to construct the first sea- 
going railway in extending his Florida 
Fast Coast system. The li!i«- nuv'. from 
Miami on the mainland to ivcy West, a 
distance of approximately one hundred 
and fifty miles, and on account of the 
difficulties of construction it is estimated 
that Its cost will be about |1 5.000,000, 
or upward of $100,GOO a mile. Less 
than half the new road will be built on 
natural foundation. Skirting along the 
curve of the ea'^tern coast of the State 
for twenty-eight miles below Miami, it 
then crmses to Key Largo, the longest 
of the small coral islands that are strung 
out in a cun'ed line off the Florida shore, 
terminating with Key West. In its 
course between these two points the road 
touches nearly thirty of these diminutive , 
islets. Between these specks of land 
rock embanki;iLnts will be built wherever 
the water is suiiicienily shallow to per- 
mit. Across the deeper portions and 
those exposed to storms the line will be 
carried by concrete arch \*iaducts. These 
viaducts vary from one to two miles in 
length, and in places the traveler on die 
new road will have the unusual sensation 
of voyaging over ocean waves in a lu.xuri- 
ousrailwaycoach. Theccnistruction of the 
road presents many unusual engineering 
problems, though none, it is declared, 
that have not been solved successfully. 
The materials of constntction, including 
not only the rails, but also the timbers 
for ties and piling, the concrete and 
rock for filling, and even the drinking^ 
water consumed by the laborers who are 
building the road, are transported long 
distances. Although the water along 
the line of the road is in few places 
more than thirty feet in depth, a vast 
quantity of piling is iised on ac< riim: of 
the exposure of the line to violent storms, 
and the concrete piers of the foundation 
will be firmly anchored to the bed rock. 
One of the minor problems to be met 
has been that of feeding and housing the 
laborers. This has been solved by the 
establishment of camps on several of the 
keys, and by the construction of numer- 
ous house-boats or floating dormitories, 
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in which the men live :ind which are 
inovcti forward along with the dredges, 
pile-drivers, and other machinery, keep- 
ing pace with the progress of the road 
to the southward. In connection with 
the construction of the new road exten- 
sive docks and terminals are being built 
at Key West. Although this is to be 
the end of the rail line, the real terminus 
of the road is to be Havana, for huge 
car-ferries are to be built to convey trains 
direct to the Cuban capital. It is ex- 
pected that the road will be coroptefed 
within three years, mul at the end of that 
time it will he possihle to enter a through 
train in New \ork, Chicago, or other 
Northern cities, and to proceed without 
change direct to Cuba. The economic 
importance of the road, in achiition to 
extendinji thu tcmioiy whic h Mr. Mai- 
ler's operations have opened heretofore 
to sportsmen and pleasure-seekers for 
their winter holidays, will be consid- 
erable. B\- uniting Key West to the 
mainland it will relieve the isolation of 
that island city, and upon the completion 
of the, Panama Canal will probably result 
in making it a port of considerable im- 
portance. The line will pro\idc quick 
passenger and express-freight scr\'icc to 
Cuba. 



Andri Thewriei 



The poems, novels, and 
dramas of Andre Theu- 
riet. who died last week, belong to the 
mildly romantic order. While this 

Frenchman was notable in these three 
literary tlelds. lu- has been probably 
most widely known a?> a novelist. He 
was simple and straightforward both in 
conception of life and in grasp of char- 
acter. His records of ilu' />,>!/ rcr/>/x/V 
and of prf)vincial exisii net are thus un- 
commonplace. Iku they are so in a 
special sense. The subject of illicit love 
seems almost commonplace in French 
literature: one is jjrateful (o thai writer 
whose main work is not to rl.il'oraie and 
over-emphasize this feature ol life. Not 
every Theuriet romance, it is true, is to 
be recommended for general rcatllniij, 
but, as a w hole, they are di^iinmnshrd in 
being distasteful to those naturalists who 
would have in all novels the crass and 
itgly virility of a Zola. Ten years ago 



Theuriet defeated Zola at an Academy 
election. To Theuriet life was no sea of 
corruption with but one or two strong 
swimmers able to withstand the mael- 
strom. While his emotionalism, it must 
be ow ned, is rarely intense, it is patently 
sincere. His note, never shrill, seldom 
thrilling, rings true, for it suggests the 
autobic^n^phic. Theuriet wrote many 
novels, hut his characteristic aspects are 
perhaps best revealed in *' Le Manage de 
Gerard," " Sous Bois," "L'Abb^ Daniel," 
"Rayroonde." In developing the plots 
and characters of these romances, such 
contemporaries as MM. Coppe'e, Rourget, 
Anatole France, all happily still living, 
would have been at once more realistic 
and more minutely psychological. But 
in matter they would ven,- likt I3 liave 
been less wholesome and in manner 
less gentle, graceful, hannonious, light 
in touch, unaffected, yet sensitive to the 
" mood of words." These qualities, too, 
are all e\ident in what to some con- 
stitutes Theuriet's chief claim to fame, 
his exquisite descriptions of nature, faith- 
ful, not flamboyant. 



_ , . , , , It IS proposed to mark 
n^i^^^.^i ^nc four hundredth year 
smce Calvin's birth in 
1 509 by erecting at Geneva a memorial 
of the Reformation. It is an interna- 
tional undertaking to commemorate the 
wide influence of the Reformation as 
seen in a broad historical view. Not 
only the ^reat Genevan, but the great 
men of other lands who ha\e carried on 
his liberating and uplifting work, will 
have place in the proposed memorial. 
A strong committee in Geneva, repre- 
senting all varieties of opinion, has 
already raised a snbscrijnion a\eragin^ 
a franc from every Protestant in the city. 
Cooperative efforts are being made in 
France, fkrmany, Great Britain, and 
Holland. America will do her share. 
This was e\ inced by a met tini; recently 
at I ;io:. Theological Seminary. Har- 
vard, Vale, Columbia, Dartmouth, Johns 
Hopkins, Princeton, were represented 
there, and stirring addresses in advocacy 
of the enteri)rise were madr both by 
Calvinists and anti-Calvirists, as those 
terms are popularly understood. Presi- 
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dent I'atlon emphasized Calvin's " Insti- 
tutes of Theology.'" Presitlent F.liot laid 
stress on the fact that democracy and 
liberty w(?re ' by-products " of Calvin- 
ism. Mr. Edwin D. Mead, another well- 
known and honored Unitarian, honored 
Calvin's insistence on the sovereignty of 
God. " The modern world,'" said he, 
*' damns weakness, Calvin damned sin, 
and sin is the best diing to be damned." 
A committee of seven wns appointed to 
secure generous co-operation with the 
Genevan Monument Association, which 
•hopes to raise not less than $200,000. 
The fact that the Pan- Presbyterian Alii 
ance is to meet in Xew York in 1 909 
gives assurance that the great anniver- 
sary will be adequately commemorated 
in this country, with an accentuation of 
thnt emi^hasis which Calvin laid so 
strongly on social righteousness. 



Flower- Beds and 
Telephone Service 



Flower gardens are a 
novel means which 
the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company has tried for increasing 
the eflSciency of its opeiaiors. In such 
exchanges as had a plot of {ground the 
young women were offered individual 
patches of ground for flower-beds, and 
rivalry helped to make the experiment 
a success. One planted mignonette 
and vied with another who chose ver- 
bena seeds ; a third kept a clump 
of sweet-peas as weediess as her neigh- 
bors who had geraniums. The com- 
pany furnished the seeds and the p;round 
all spaded and ready for planting. A real 
garden was new to many of the girls. At 
first they made many mistakes, pulling 
up plants and carefully leaving sturdy 
we. ds instead. They got down on their 
knees and dug in the dirt until they 
grew to be quite proficient gardeners, 
enjoying it all meanwhile more than had 
been expected. Some of the ojx^rntors, 
of a thrifty bent, grew lettuce, radishes, 
and strawberries. Their crops more than 
once were proudly picked by their own- 
ers to be served with the noon luncheon 
which the company furnishes free to its 
operators at all the exchanges. Roof 
gardens are said to be a possibility of 
the future at exchanges where no ground 
is available. In the downtown district 



of Chicago it is obviously impossible to 

u<;e any ground for growing flowers, 
although at the downtown as well as out- 
lying exchanges window-boxes of flowers 
are numerous and are solicitousl> watched 
1)\ j ouiig women employees. They have 
had help for all the heavy work, but 
the inherent love of women for flowers 
has now an opportunity to grow and to 
strengthen. The improved equipmentand 
the various comforts the company has 
furnished to make the operators more 
alert and cheerful have resulted in reduc- 
ing the average time of handling calls to 
four seconds. This began in furnishing 
rest rooms at exchanges — comfortable 
rooms full of easy chairs and couches 
for the rest periods of operators. 
Later bookshelves were furnished, and 
books from the Chicn<;o Public F.i!ir:sry. 
It was found that the young women were 
in better condition to work because of 
these provisions for their hours of lei* 
sure, Then came the lunches, pictures 
for the rest room walls, and lastly 
the flower gardens. I'he expenditure of 
money in this direction Is an interest- 
ing recognition of the tangible value 
to the public of a telephone operator's 
contentment. 



The Janicsto\;:n Cele- 
bration 

President Roosevelt opened the Jam^ 
town Terrcntennial F.xpf)sition on Friday 
of last week amid the roar of guns, the 
music of bands, and tumultuous cheers 
from a vast gathering of people. Off 
shore could be seen the fleets of Ger- 
many. P'ngland, 1- ranee, .Austria, and the 
United States; and the President in his 
voyage across Hampton Roads moved in 
a cloud of smoke and amid the thunder 
of salutes. The Presidential party was 
met at the Government pier by Mr. 
Harry St. George Tucker. President of 
the Exposition, accompanied by the Di- 
rectors, and the President's carriage was 
followed by the carriaj^es of the repre- 
sentatives of Congress and diplomatic 
corps in their most brilliant uniforms and 
robes. At the openii^ exercises the 

pressure of the crowd became so great 
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as to menace the lives of women and 

children imnit di;iti ly in front of the 
spcakt is' staixl, and ilu- President, with 
his usiuil ta( t and (juiciknt'ss of action, 
sprang to his feel and appealed lo the men 
in front of him to protect the women in 
good Virginia fashion. At the close of 
the nddrc ss. through a lane in the crou d, 
the l^residcnl walkrrl to tlu- Adininislra- 
tion Building, where luncheon was served. 
It was noted that some of the foreign 
attaches who were not accustomed to 
Americnn lunchrs did not knnw hnw to 
avail themselves oi their opportunities 
and went without food. Ihere was a 
review of troops on the Lee Parade im- 
nii tliali ly after the luncheon, after which 
the President look his stand at the door 
udhc Administration Building and shook 
hands with about six hundred people. 
In tfie evening the entire fleet in the 
Roadstead was brilliantly illuminated. 
The •grounds and buildings are not yet 
completely finished, and it will probably 
be several weeks before everything is in 
order, but the general effects are impress^ 
ive, and, barring the delays which always 
attend the inauguration of such great 
enterprises, tlic Jamestown Exposition 
promises to be one of the most success- 
ful, as it certainly must be in some ways 
the most interesting, of the great national 
fairs. 

The President's speech rose fully to 
the occasion ; there is probably no man 
in the Nation who could, with greater 
insight and syinpath\ . d< sciihe and ap- 
praise at their true value the work of the 
discoverers, explorers, and settlers of the 
continent After a cordial and frater- 
nal greeting to the representatives of 
the foreign Powers, and especially to 
those of (neat Hrilain. from whence 
there came to this country both the 
Cavalier and the Puritan type, our lan- 
guage, our law, our literature, and a 
great fund of common ihoui^'ht and ex- 
perience, ihe President en)phasized the 
great change in relations between the 
nations, and declared that alt true 
patriots now earnestly wish that the 
nations may advan( e hand in hand, 
** united only in a generous rivalry to see 
which can best do its allotted work in 
the world.*' lie described rapidly and 
picturesquely the character of the men 



who settled Jamestown, bringing out the 
fact that, while the English colonial stock 

lias left a deeper mark on our National 
life, both the environment and the jires- 
ence of other stocks have differentiated 
the American people, almost from the 
bes^nning, from European peoples. The 
story of the conquest of the counlr> and 
the land, of the growth of the early 
selllements, was brietly and vividl> told 
Touching on the task of achieving inde- 
pendence accomplished by the men of 
the Revolutionary period, the President 
said: "To Virginia was reserved the 
honor of producing the hero of both 
movements, the hero of die war and of 
the peace that made good the results of 
the war — George Washington ; while the 
two great political tendencies of liic Ume 
can be symbolized by the names of two 
other great Virginians — Jefferson and 
Marshall — from one of whom we inherit 
the abiding trust in the people which is 
tlie foundation sto[;e of democracy, and 
from the other the power to develop on 
behalf of the people a coherent and 
powerful government, a genuine and 
representative nationality." 

The President's characterization of the 
second great crisis, the Civil War, ought 
to be posted in every school-room in the 
country as the view of a broad-minded 
and devoted patriot, who is able, as was 
Lincoln, to rise above ^thc mists of mis- 
understanding and to grasp the essential 
truth out of the confusion and distor- 
tions of the passion of the hour : 

oil, my hearers, my fellow-countrymen, 
great indeed has been our good fortune ; for 
as time clears away the mists that once 
shrouded brother fiom hroilur and m.idc 
each look "as thrt)UL;li a ^;lah.s darkly " at 
the other, we can all leel the same pride in 
the \ dor, the devotion, the fealty toward the 
right as it was given to each to see the x\<^\\\. 
shown alike by the men who wore the l)luc 
and by the men who wore the gray. Rich 
and prosperovis though we are as a people, 
the prouaest horiia;;e that each of us lias, 
no matter where he may dwell, North or 
South, East or West, is the immaterial hen- 
t^e of feeling, tlu' riglit to irlaim ns !iis own 
all the valor and all the steadfast devotion to 
duty shown by the men of both the great 
armies, of the .soldiers whose leader was 
( iiaiu and the soldiers whose leader was Lee. 
'I he men and the women of the Civil War 
did their duty bravely and well in the da^s 
that were dark and terrible and splendid. 
We, their descendants, who pay proud hom- 
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age lo tlicii niciiioiifs and ijloi) in tlu- teats 
of might of one side no less than of the 
Other, need to keep steadily in mind that the 
hoiim^c which counts ts the homace of heart 

and (f ham!, irul not of the lips : tfie hi>in.iL;e 
ot deeds and not ot words only. We, too, in 
our turn, must prove our truth by our en- 
deavor W'e nuts! show ourselves wtniliv 
sions ot the men of the mighty days In tiie 
way in which we meet the problems ot our 
own time. 

rhe President spoke franklyof present- 
da) dangers, declaring that the work o£ 
this generation is social and industrial ; 
that it behooves us to remember thnt 
nK-n cnn never escape being go\ cnied - 
either they must govern themselves or 
they must submit to being governed by 
others. We are called upon to deal with 
an industrial situation in which combina- 
ti'MV alike in the world of capital and 
the world of labor, is the chief factor. 
In a few passages the President summed 
up th( s[)irit of his endeavor to secure 
r'gid enforcement of !n\v. the suprcmney 
of the Government, the proper regulation 
both of capital and labor in the interests 
of the people, preserving at once the 
integrity of popular rule and the sacred- 
ness of private rights : 

At the moment the greatest problem before 
u<i H how to exercise such control over the 

]i->itir>s use of vast wealtli, inil? \ id ua!. Init 
especially corporate, as will insure its nui 
being used a^inst the interest of the p iblic, 
while yet permittinc: snrh nmiile le.;;iiniate 
profitsas will encutragc imliviuu.d iniiiative. 

It is our business to put a stop to abuses 
and to prevent their recurrence, without 

showing a spirit of mere \ indirtiveness for 
what \yxs been done in tiie pa.-»t. 



Huike combined unshak il>le resolution in 
pressiug the retorm, with a piufuuisd temper- 
aicne.s.s of spirit which made him, while bent 
on the extirpation of the evil system, refuse 
to cherish an unreasoning and vindictive ill 
*ill toward the men who had benefited by it. 
Said Burke, " If 1 cannot reform with equity, 
I will not reform at all. . . . [There is] a 
State to preserve as well as a Sute to re- 
form." 

We are unalterably determined to prevent 
wrongdoin)^ in the future : we have no inten- 
tion ol trying to wreak sin h an indiscrimi 
oate vengeance for wrongs done in the past 
as would confound the innocent with the 
guilty. 



Our purpose is to Imikt up rather than to 
tear down We show ourselves the truest 
frieods of property when we make it evident 



that we will not tolerate the abuses of prop- 
erty. 

In closing, the I'resident declared that 
the Republic shall iK \er become a gov- 
ernment of plutocracy, ot the <j;ovfTn»nent 
of a mob; tiiat it shall remain what the 
fathers meant it to be : a government in 
which each man stands on his worth ns 
a rnnn. whore ench can Ii im the largest 
personal liberty consistent with securing 
the well-being of the whole, and where 
the effort is consistently made to secure 
for each man suchequn1it> f)f opportunity 
that he mny have a fait chance to show 
the sluft that is in him. 

Two Radical Remedies 

The article on another page on " The 
New \ (!rk Police** has been carefully veri- 
fied l)y the editors of I'he f )uilo<)k. Its 
accuracy may be trusted by our reailers. 
The evils which our contriljulor describes 
are due primarily to a thoroughly bad 
organization. The policemen are neither 
better nor worse ihatuJu ii U llow ( iiizens. 
They are average men. It they have 
more than average courage, it is because 
their profession devel(»i)s courage. If 
ns a class ihf\ ha\c less titan .TV'erni^e 
houesly, it is because the organization 
develops dishonesty. Radical evils call 
for radical remedies. The evils which 
our contributor describes — and in his 
description he t x i-Tgo rales nothing and 
sets down naught in malice — are radical; 
we here suggest certain radical remedies. 

I. The head of the police force has a 
temporary tenure of office ; his subor- 
dinates have a ix-rmanent tenure, lie 
may be turned out of office at any elec- 
tion and is likely to be; his subordi* 
nates cannot be tlischarged fot even 
inefficiency and ineompelency without 
legal evidence sutticient to satisfy a court 
of justice of their offense. The inevi- 
table result is that the permanent force 
loiik down upon their temporar) com 
mainier. To win his approval is no 
object ; lo suffer his disapproval is no 
disadvantage. Discipline under such a 
system is impossible. 

rhe conditions should be reversed 
Theofticeo'. Police t'ommissionci should 
be *non-political ; its tenure should be 
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measurably permaDent. There is as 
Kood reason for making it both non- 
political and permanent as for so mak- 
ing the office of judge. The Police 
Commissioner should be selected for 
bis executive abihties as the judge is 
selected for his judiciai abilities ; and, 
being selected, he should hold his ofhce 
for at least half a score <rf years. Twice 
that term would be better. Nor should 
be be removable except as a indge is 
removable — upon changes and atlci trial. 

On the otbei hand, ilie tenure of tlie 
policeman should not be permanent 
The policeman is a private soldier He 
might be enlisted as the soldier is, for 
a brief term. But if he were enlisted for 
good- behavior, ^e question whether his 
behavior is good or not ought not to be 
left to the civil courts. It ought not to 
bo assumed that he has a ris:;ht to his 
office and can be deprived of it only by 
1^1 evidence of illegal conduct The 
police is essentially a military force; it 
should be organized on military princi- 
ples. The Police Commissioner should 
have power over the force analogous to 
that exercised by the Commander-in- 
Chief over an army. The absolute power 
of dismissal ought not to be lodged in 
his hands. The private policeman should 
have the same right to a court martial 
that is enjoyed ^ the officers in the 
army. But the court martial shoultl he 
no more subject to review by the civil 
courts in the one case ^an in the other. 
A court martial is as competent to ad< 
minister justice as a ci\il court. For 
the purpose r.f mnintnining an etlicient 
police or miiiiary organization it is far 
more competent Injustice might some- 
times be done to individual policemen 
by a court martial, as injustice is s»^)me- 
tiiwcs done to individual citizens by the 
civil courts. The ride would be no 
greater in the one case than in the other. 
But even if- it were greater, it would be 
better to hazard an occasional injustice 
to ail individual than to inflict, as now, 
a chronic and continuing injustice on 
the whole community. 

Mr William McAdoo, recently I'i<1ice 
Commissioner, has proposed a del mite 
plan to secure this result He says : 

I am convinced that the Lef^islature will 
not give to a single Conuntuioner the power 



which courts martial have in the army and 
navy. If any change is to be made, there 
fore, it seems to me it would be best to have 

a judge something akin to a iiidc;e-advocaie 
in the army appoiaied by the Appellate l>i 
vision of the Supreme Court, who should tK 
a lawyer of good standing and a man of the 
highest integrity, who should h% t»iven a 
salary sornvwliai ru-ar to tliat of the Com 
missioner himseit. beiore him all the trials 
should be held in all parts of the Greatei 
New York, and bt fnri- liitn the Third Dep 
uty Commissioner touUi aet as prosecutor. 

Mr. Mc.\tloo would ha\e no appeal to 
the courts from this Judge-Advocate's 
decision except in cases where it was 
disapproved by the Commissioner. 
Whether tliis s|)eciric plan is adopted or 
not — and there are some manifest advan- 
tages in this plan — ^the essential prin- 
ciple is that the discipline of the police 
force should not be deptiuk-nt upon the 
judgment of the civil courts. Tlial is 
fatal to all discipline. When a man 
enters the army, he does so knowing that 
his rights as a soldier are dependent 
upon a military tribunal. \\ hen a nian 
enters the police force, he should under- 
stand that his rights as a policeman are 
dependent upon a police tribunal. 

II. In a democratic community it is 
very difticult to enforce a law which direct 
ly affects the entire conirnunily.if the pub- 
lic opinion of the community is opposed 
to its enforcenunt. The excise laws, 
which it is the duty of tht police in \e\v 
York to enforce, are enacted by the pub 
lie sentiment of the rural community and 
art opposed to the public sentiment of the 
municipality. To a large proportion of 
the citi-^ens of New York ('it\ it appears 
to be no more wicked to tiriiik beer and 
wine than to drink tea and coffee, and 
no more wicked to drink them on vSun* 
days than on week days. The jiolice- 
men are chosen from this community, 
share its opinions, and have no inclina> 
tion to earn its ill will by a rigid enforce- 
ment of liquor laws which they do not 
believe in. Hut a lax enforcement of 
these laws furnishes great opiX)Munilies 
and therefore great temptations to cor- 
ruption. There is but one radical remedy: 
it is to e.xtend over the cities the local 
option law which is now confined to the 
rural communities, and to extend over 
Sunday the local option principle which 
is now applied only to the week days. 
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The L^slature should allow the cities 
tn vnte. either as cities, or by districts 
specihcaliy defined, on the two questions, 
first, Shall any sale of liquor be allowed? 
and, second. Shall it be allowed on Sun> 
I days? If New York voted to allow a 
I Siinday safe, the prixnlege of illicit sale 
could no longer be bought from police- 
men; if it voted against Sunday sate» 
Ae enforcement of its decision wotdd be 
I far easier than is now the etiforcrmcnt 
of a decision imposed on the city by the 
country districts. In either case the 
opportunities and the temptations to 
corruption would be lessened. There 
is sufficient l(x:al sentiment n'j^ninst pub- 
j ':c prostitution and public ganibling to 
I liiakc possible the enforcement of the 
hws against bodi. What makes this 
I DOW difficult is that they join their forces 
I with those of the saloon. 

Another possible remedy would be a 
State police, officered and directed by 
State authorities to enforce the laws of 
I the State. But this would be so con- 
trary to the traditions and habits of the 
people that it need not be here con- 
I sidered. For the present, at least, a 
' State constabulajy would be possible 
, only as a supplement tO| not as a substi- 
tute £oT, local police. 

III. Other methods ot securing an 
efficient and honest police oiganiaation, 
though less radical, are not kss import 
tant. In every city, as according to the 
new law it is now in New York, the 
aetective bureau should be under the 
autocratic authority of the Commissioner, 
who should have power to appoint to 
that ser\'icc and to remove from it with- 
out giviiig any account of wIkU In* had 
done or why he had done it. in every 
city sudi secret societies as those which 
our contributor describes should be 
bnoken up. Belonging to such a society' 
sViould l>e sufficient reason for instant 
discharge from the sefvice. The police 
should be encouraged to maintain organic 
zations for fellowship and for self-^etp, 
but tlu y should be open, not secret, 
societies. Police magistrates should be 
secured who would count it their duty 
to co-operate with the police in protect* 
ing societ}', not to work agi *nst the police 
in protecting the criminal classes. In 
New York Mayor McCleUan has made 



a distinct advance in this respect by the 
appointment of three new police magis- 
trates. But these and kindred reforms, 
where thqr are needed, would surely and 
not slowly follow the adoption of the 
two radical principles which we have 
suggested — the first, giving to the Police 
Commissioner a really effective power 
of discipline such as the New Yoilc 
Commissioner does not now possess; 
the second, giving to the citizens of the 
cities the same power to regulate the 
liquor traffic whidh in New York .State 
is now by law given to the people of the 
rural districts. 

A Proven Failure 

C)nce more a State Legislature has 

displayed its incompetence for the task 
of electing a United States Senator. For 
the rest of the year, at least, Kiiode 
Island will have to remain but half rep- 
resented in the Senate. After a dead- 
lock l;istin<^ over three months, and in- 
volving eighty-one ballots, tlic Legislature 
has adjourned without selecting a suc- 
cessor to Senator Wetmoie. 

Almost every year has been marked 
by one or more such deadlocks. Usu- 
ally they have not been, like this, un- 
broken. IkCost of them have ended in a 
compromise or a stampede. Even in 
those cases, however, the result has been 
hardly less unfortunate. Candidates 
chosen after such long and wearisome 
ballotings, when every legislator, eias- 
perated by what he regards as the ob- 
stinacy of opposing factions, is subjected 
to enormous pressure from party leaders, 
are not likely to be those that calm 
judgment would select From 1891 to 
and including 190S there were forty-six 
deadlocks. In fourteen of them there 
was no election. In those fifteen ycnrs 
about one-half of the States of the Union 
suffered from such protracted contests, 
and sex eral States because of them were 
deprived of equal representation in the 
Senate. 

These facts, together with others con- 
cerning the practical effect of intrusting 
the election df Senators to State Legis- 
latures, are presented efTectively in the 
volume by Geoige U. Haynes, Ph.D., 
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entitled " The Flection of Senators," 
published by liemy Holl Co. in 
the series known as American Public 
Problems. Dr. Haynes gives the argu- 
ments both for and against the present 
system. Although in his own opinion 
the gains from popular election, secured 
by amendment to the Constitution, would 
outweigh the losses, lie puts the argu- 
ments against popuhii clceiion as siK^ngly 
as those in support of it. The history 
of Senatorial elections as he recounts 
it is full of intrigue, bargaining, and ob- 
structionist tactics, and is even mnrred 
by scenes of violence. If the reading of 
the plain facts there set down tends to 
diminish one's respect fof the United 
States Sennte. it reduces still more one^S 
respect for Stale Legislatures, 

In view of this sorry record, it is not 
surprising to learn that since 1890 more 
than two-thirds of the State Legis!;Uiitrs, 
confessing as it were their own short- 
comings, have signified to Congress a|> 
proval of direct election of Senators b} 
the people, and that in a vote in the 
House of Representatives on a Resolu- 
tion proposing a Constitutional Amend- 
ment to provide for such direct election, 
the delegations of all but two States in- 
dorsed the proposition. In addition, in 
three States, California, Nevada, and 
lllinoiii, a popular referendum has been 
taken on the subject The majority in 
favor of the change was in each instance 
overwhelming: in Illinois it was nearly 
six to one ; in Nevada nearly eight to 
one ; and in California it was over four- 
teen to one. As these and other like 
expressions of opinion have not been 
CfMilined to any one section, so thry 
have not been contined to any one year. 
They have been both widespread and 
continuous The action, or rather the 
inaction, of the Rhode Island Legisla- 
ture will add a new bit of evidence to 
that which has already created this pub- 
lic sentiment. It is true that the result 
in Rhode Island is not without its <mi 
couraging asy>ects; it has ])rovf d. i ^r 
instance, tliai liie supptjrters of the inter- 
ests of the ]x;opIe can be quite as im- 
movable as the sycophants of the wealthy 
or till henchmen of a boss. Hut this 
does nut in tlie least obscure tlie fact 
that once again a State Legislature has 



made a mess of its undertaking to act 
us a Senatorial electoral college. 

The worst of the present method of 
choosing Senators, however, is not that 
it is inefficient ; tlial would be only a 
negative fault. The worst of it is that it 
is positively pernicious in its effect, it 
has done injury to the character of the 
Senate, and it has clone much to degrade 
the Stale Lcnisl. (lures. 

What elleci leguslative election has 
had upon the Senate can be illustrated 
easily from the State of New York. No 
one imagines that either Mr. Thomas C. 
Piatt or Mr. Chauncey M. Depew is 
really representative of the State. 
Both are rich men, with corporate afiili- 
ations. Neither would now be in pub- 
lic (itWrc il he had to rely on the suf- 
frage of ilic people of tlie Stale. They 
are bodi in the Senate simply because the 
Ni w York Legislature has been ame- 
nable to the influence of small hut 
powerful bodies of men who wished to 
put them there. These two Senators 
are extren^i i s of a class of men who 
ha\e >uc( c'edcil in i^a'ltiiij.^ into the Si ti- 
aie. If a rich man wishes to buy a hi^h 
office for himself, he l(>ok s fi rst^o i ht- 
Senate. He does so because he knows 
tTTat whereas a whole .State may not be 
purchasable, a Legislature may be. The 
general distrust of the United States 
Senate is not based on vain imagination. 
It is the character of the Senate that has 
furnished niak rial for most of the argu- 
ments against legislative election. 

Upon Legislatures the ill effect is even 
more clear. It is to the State Legisla- 
ture that are intrusted the powers of 
government which afTecl the citizen most 
intimately. liis life is safeguarded, his 
prope i i> held, even his family made legiti- 
aKUe,by virtue of the Legislature's action; 
and his taxes arc levied principally in 
accordance with Slate laws. It is there- 
fore to his interest that the Legislature 
should be mainly concerned with the 
aftnirs not of the Nation but of the State. 
\ et it is indubitable that the function of 
electing Federal Senators has done more 
than anything else to divert the mind ot 
State legislators from the affairs of the 
.State to the attairs of the .Nation. Not 
only that, it has diverted it to those 
affairs of the Nation which arc of least 
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value to the ordinary citi/cn, namely, 
the operation of National party politics. 
As Dr. Haynes says, " those self chosen 
leaders whose only Imsincss if? politic*;, 
and whose only politics is business, 
never for one moment forget that the 
control of Federal patronage — and that 
means of almost all the really delectable 
loaves and fishes — rests with the Senntc." 
The result is a hopeless contusion of 
National and State issues^or, more ac- 
curately, the submergence of State issues 
in Federal party politics. As Dr. Hnynes 
points; out, most of the unfairness in con- 
stituting State Legislatures — as conspicu- 
ously illustrated in " Connecticut's rotten 
borough system" — is due to iIk- (.fFort to 
make secure to some party or class or 
interest the power to choose United 
States Senators. Under the present 
arrangement the legislators of a State 
are not chosen for the fitness to do the 
Stale's work ; they are chosen with ref- 
erence largely to National matters with 
which they have nothing tp do except 
for their one duty of choosing the dis- 
pensers of Federal patronage. 

Under llie present system, then, States 
are frequently unrepresented, or only 
half represented, in the one place where 
they are supposed to have equal voice. 
Even those States whicti are nominally 
fully represented are frequently rather 
misrepresented; they camioi properly 
manatee their riwn business, because the 
machinery 1)\ whicli they ouijht to do so is 
set to do a work tor which it is unfitted ; 
and the Senate itself is an object of popu- 
lar distnist. The election of Senators 
by direct vote of the jienple would not 
make the Senate any the less a body 
representative of the States, and it would 
remove at once the chief ills that make 
almost ever}- State Legislature an object 
of contempt, and the Senate an object 
of at least suspicion. 

Whether such {x^pular election should 
beeffc' ii (I l>y Constitutional amendment, 
as Dr. Haynes believes it should, or by 
the general adoption of such primary 
laws as would practically deprive the 
Legislatures of any power except that of 
ratifying the expressed choire ^A the 
voters, is a question we shall not here 
discuss. The Outlook believes that the 
latter is the natural and most practicable 



method ; that it is the method which the 
experience of several States indicates 
will some day be successfully developed 
and genernlly adopted ; and that it has 
abundant justification in the transforma- 
tion of the Presidential Electoral College 
into what is in efifect simply a voting 
machine. But w hether by this method or 
by that, '.he people of the States will, in 
time, take into their own hands the power 
to detennine who shall represent the 
States in the Federal Senate. 

The Practice of IfU' 
mortality 

The gains which men and women have 
made in self-control, understanding of 

life, beauty and nobility of character, 
have been secured by those who have 
lived in advance of the standards of their 
time. In most cases the separation has 
not been so great as toinvolve the tragedy 
of persecution. l)Ut somelitnes if has led 
straight to the henilock, the block, or the 
cross. In every gcneiatit»n and in every 
country there has been a group of thc^ 
upon whom the light of the morning 
rested and who have pressed on into the 
new day. 'I'hcy were not reformers in 
the sense of aggressively attacking the 
things in which they did not believe; 
they were always s<i intent on brin<;ing 
into their lives tlie j)o\\ er of higher ideals ' 
that they served liieir fellows best, not 
by what they destroyed, but by what they 
revealed and made credible. To many 
w ho surrounded them those eager seekers 
for the better life seemed to be pursuing 
dreams as evanescent as the rainbow 
and seeking ends as unreal as the pot 
of u''>ld that lies concealed where the arch 
of radiant mist rests on tlie ground. But 
the mountains stand disiinci.tiid immov- 
able, though the near-sighted do not see 
them ; to the far-sighted they tire as 
real and solid as the earth beneath their 
teet. 

Men have followed dreams and fallen 

in a vain though not always barren 
pursuit of them ; but those who see fur- 
ther than their fellows and live in the 
larger relations which their visicju reveals 
to them are of all men roost rational. 
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One need not wait for tfie banishment 

of greed from society to practice unself- 
ishness ; one need not wait for a clean 
and civilized legal treatment of marriage 
relations to keep the home pure and 
sacred ; one need not wait until public 
life is cleansed from dishonesty to serve 
his fellows with a heart that knows no 
treachery to the great interests of the 
nation and with hands that have never 
taken bribes ; one need not wait until 
\\"xr is abolished to live the life of peace 
that rests on the love of God expressed 
in the love of man. Society is made up 
oC those who live by the standards of the 
da}' and of those who live by the stand- 
ards of to-morrow ; and the real dreamers 
are those who accept things as they are ; 
the followers after the higher realities 
are those who have wakened out of sleep 
and have looked upon life as it is. To 
these clear-sighted men and women the 
Standards they recognize are made 
mote defmite and commanding !>} Hv- 
inj^ as if these standards were already 
universally accepted ; and they gradu- 
ally conform their aims and deeds to 
these higher requirements, and are more 
alive than their fellows because they are 
in touch with a greater number of real 
things. 

The discussion of the credibility of 
immortality has its uses and becomes 
imperative from time to time ; but the 
final demonstration of this great fc is 

, never made as the result of a process of 
reasoning; it is ultimately and convinc* 
ingly revealed in the experience. Those 
who do not know immortality as a fact 
of experience olten have opinions about 
•t, but can never have knowledge of it ; 
and wlu n that knowledge has been 
attained, ail the art^iment in the world 
will disturb the faith which springs out 
of it as little as the skepticism of the !:hort- 
sighted will disturb those who see the 
mountains whenever they lift their eyes. 
The fart that many wkh) and tnte men 

• and women doubt the unnioriality of the 
soul has no more weight with those who 
have learned it by exj^rience than has 
thr inability of (lie go(»d and true to a|>- 
precialc music jxiwer to disturb the faith 
or destroy the joy of those who know that 
Beethoven has as authentic a voice as 
Shakespeare, and that the ** Sym^^ony 



Pathdtique " is as real and substantial a 

cry from the soul of Russia as was Dos- 
toyevski's " Poor Folk." 

immortality is not a future state ; it 
is a present condition. It is not a gift to 
be conferred hereafter ; it is power in- 
herent in the human soul. It is not a 
fact to be proved by logical demonstra- 
tion anymore than the reality of the life 
of adii^ we are now conscious ; it is not 
a truth to be revealed in some remote 
heaven : it is a fact to be accepted as 
life is accepted, and to be lived as life 
is lived in diought, emotion, and action. 
If we would know immortali^, we must 
write it on our hearts that we nr<' now 
immortal ; if we would get the peace 
and joy of it, we must rest securely in it ; 
if we would have it become steadily more 
real, commanding, and inspiring, we must 
live as immortals. 

For immortality is no more a dream 
than are those higher realities whidi 
have led asfnring souls in e\ ery genera^ 
tion step by step upward. We have 
gone only a little way in the full unfold- 
ing of the human spirit, but we have 
gone so feir that our commonfriace reali- 
ties of the relations of man with man 
would have seemed to our remote ances- 
tors like die idle dreams of children, to 
be laughed to scorn by all men who 
wished lo deal with life as it is. They 
had not tiiscovered that life is a differ- 
ent matter to each succeeding genera- 
tion ; that, in the sense of a reality which 
is the same everywhere and to alK there 
is no such thing as '* life as it is." Life 
was one thing to Socrates and another 
to Cleon i one thing to Judas and an- 
other to the Christ ; one thing to Lincoln 
and another to Burr. Does any one 
question which kind of life was the laig- 
est and most real ? 

It is idle to tell the man who prac- 
tices a virtue above the standard of his 
time that he is a drean>er ; he knows 
what has m tnally happened in his own 
cxix'rience ; he knows that he is living 
in a larger world than the doubters and 
skeptics ; and he knows that the virtue 
he stri\es to attain is real because be 
practices it. 

In like manner, the men and women 
who have dn^med what Dr. Gladden 
has finely called the practice of immor- 
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tality " are not dreaming of a possible 
revelation to be made hereafter ; they are 

living now in a larger view of the world, 
and actini,^ day by day in the light of 
present liuow ledge. They do not search 
the books for aiguments in support of 
the truth of immortality, nor are they 
disturbed by the fluctuation of opinion 
regarding it; they are absorbed in the 
practixie of it. They think of themselves 
always as immortal; they live day by 
day in the immediate presence of that 
spiritual order in this present stage of 
life which, though invisible, constantly 
and with increasing clearness bears wit* 
ness to itself in current history; they 
strive in all their intercourse wth others 
to bear themselves as immortals and to 
reverence their fellows as sharers in the 
great gift of life ; they make immortality 
credible by purity, helpfulness, and fer- 
tility ; by courage, calmness, and the 
sweetness that streams from a great 
vision become the feeder of diaracter; 
they think always of those who have 
pa;.^» d throi^h the Gate of Death as 
possessed of a more vital and tran- 
scendent life; "it is the dead only 
who really live, it is we who are dying 
if it comforts and freshens their sense of 
the reality of the one life elsewhere, they 
pray for those who have gone on as 
freely and confidentiy as for those who 
remain ; they think of the whole universe, 
visible and invisible, as the home in 
which God lives ; of life as one and in- 
divisible ; of immortality as a present 
possession, and of its practice as its only 
.eal evidence and demonstration ; they 
find no incredible mystery in the empty 
tomb from which the Christ walked un- 
harmed, because in thought, word, and 
deed he lived as an immortal from the 
hour of his birth to the hour of his as^ 
cension. 

And in all this they are no more 
dreamers than is the man in the little 

remote country village who by education 
and travel has so widened his relations 
that he lives in the world instead of the 
pbce where he does his work, finds his 
shelter, and takes his daily rest; than tiie 
man who, in this present stage of war, 
greed, and seltishnei>s, lives in the reality 
of a nobler age as surely coming out of 
the travail of today as this age of sprit* 



ual and moral striving has come out of 
the age of barbarism, lust, and fear. 

The Spectator 

The modem world seems to die Spec- 
tator to have reproduced the ancient 

stor}' of To and the Gadfly. Fair lo, 
said the Greek myth-makers, havinjj at- 
tracted the amorous attentions of Lather 
Zeus, and beii^ consequently an object 
of wrath to his virtuous spouse Hera, 
was transformed bv him, for her safety, 
into a heifer ; whereupon Hera sent 
forth a gadfly {tahanus ttm&ki) to tor> 
roenther. Vainly did lo seek escape. 
Over the then known parts of Europe 
and Asia she wandered, ever prodded 
on by her pertinacious pursuer. In lo, 
whose Greek name means the Goer^ the 
Spectator finds the classic prototj'pc of 
a modern and frequent phenomenon — 
extreme mobility without terminal facili- 
ties. In her pricker-on with fell intent 
appears likewise a crude anticipatioti of 
the doctrine of up-to-date psychologists, 
that " all ideas are essentially motor." 

This technical statement might not 

unreasonably l)e taken by the man on 
the street as a scientific certificate of 
his observation that ideas issue in motors 
and motion to a d^ree both expensive 
and perilous. It would, indeed, be the 
world's wonder were it not the world's 
fashion, and tlie wonder it is of a con- 
temporaneous but older world, not yet 
in our foshion agog. In the Spectator's 
early days houses were sometimes seen 
slowly inching along on rollers from site 
to site. Nowadays owners of such 
fixed t>roperty are putting it, by the lift 
of mortgages, into motor-cars wherewith 
to gad about and make dust fly. The 
auto-suggestion which induces so irra- 
tional a change of investment has thus 
gotten, in the Spectator's apprehension, 
an extension of meaning from the heal- 
ins>^ to the whee!inj^ procfss, and lioin 
hypnulism to hyperxsihesia, particularly 
at city street-crossings, and on country 
roads behind an unindoctrinated nag. 
In such situations the memnrial inscrii> 
tion of the fatuous architect of bt. Paul's 
Cathedral — " If you want to find his mon- 
ument, look around " — has linked itself 
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in the Spectator's mind with the \\ ickcd 
Bible, so called because the not was 
carelessly omitted from Hut Seventh 
Commandment. Mnny n catastrophe has 
warned the for^cller of autos : if you 
want a gravestone, don't look around. 

« 

The M t t of October, lately taking in 
New York the tiirie-citrsed plicc «»f the 
first of Mayas moving-day, has furnished 
the Spectator with fresh modem instances 
of the classic myth. The woe of lo the 
goer-on, goaded by the gadfly, is then 
rehearsed before him in a sort of street 
vaudeville. From Hat to flat the flitters 
move with inconvenience ever in pursuit, 
getting away from pilferers to get next 
to piaTio-thumpers, but never, like the 
persecuicd saints, taking joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods in transit. The 
citizen, aweary of his cribbed, cabined, 
and confined cq/npartment. espies the 
specious announcement of a rural para- 
dise provided for such as he by a com- 
pany of public benefactors devoted to 
"land improvement," and distant from 
the city rnil\v;n terminal just twenty nine 
and three-fourths minutes. Were he seek- 
ing confirmation of the saying that '-every 
moment a sucker is bom," the vision that 
tciiiins him thither in the mirage of a May 
morning \vt re like what F\e thought "a 
tree lo be desired to make one wise." 
The rural cottager's privations afar from 
the city shop around the comer, the 
commuter's ijrievances with railw.iv f(t!k, 
'have not the newspapers spared ihe 
Spectator from seeking illustrations of 
the poet's teaching, '* Man never is■^ but 
always to be blest " ? 

A small section, this, of a vast field. 
To the Spectator lo's modem duplicates 
seem to abound and multiply. Once a 

nation of stand-patters, rarely crossing 
the lines of their native county, we h-xxv. 
become a nation of globe-trotters, rarely 
finding the ne plus ultra* The modern 
American mig^ht say with the ancient 
Trojan, 

"What land on eartli has not our labor 
liUedr 

The terraqueous Rlobc no longer sates 
his goading hunger for fresh sensntinns 
and fame j it drives him to ballooning ; 
it makes htm *'go poling," as Stockton 



phrased it, in an air-ship — recalling to the 
Spectator Juvenal's satirical line, 

" The hungry Greek ling is ready to scale the 

skv at vmir order." 

One might ask the modern lo. with sym- 
pathy or with sarcasm, as one or the 
other mood gets uppermost in critical 
oh.serxatton, " Where do you liner* 
" Practical!)' nnwhere," would the an.swer 
be, " but here's an address that will find 
roe anywhere." In his college days the 
Spectator, arriving at a rural tavern from 
an all flay tramp, was conducted to an 
attic and pointed to two cots, w ith a hos- 
pitable bidding to "sleep on one or 
both." Wholesome life as well as whole- 
some sleep rc (]\!ires a fixed place, but 
the Spectator forbears to innralize fur- 
ther on the constant uprooting of life 
that he sees to-day. lo's restless going 
on doubtless made her as lean a heifer 
as any of Pharaoh's atrophied kine, and 
our modern Wanderlust tends to lean- 
ness of souL 

Good Dr. Watts, though still in fame, 
is no more in fa'ihion, and " Wafts on 
the Wind " now gathers dust on the top 
shelf. To keep two Hnes of Watts on 
their mindsis the SptetaiorV parting coun- 
sel to the victims of the gadriy of unrest: 

" It is a poor relief we gain 
To change the place, but keep the pain.** 

To the unbelieving, Watts has nothing 

more to say than the good-by of Csesar's 
ghost to Brutus : " Thou sh f/f see me at 
rhilippi'' But the Six-clator cannot 
bid his theme good-by without a word of 
sympathy with many who see good work 
weak( nrd h\ the gadfly that drives off 
tlu u helpers. In one month last year 
his bile disixjsses.sed otie city church of 
seventeen families. Not the apostolic 
but the laic succession is now the anxious 
problem of mnn\ such n ( huo h. into and 
out of which the stream of hearers flows 
so swiftly as to make the function of the 
pulpit seem, as a friend of the Spectator 
described it, " like preaching on a ferry- 
boat."' In the early New Kngland days, 
when the college curriculum included 
arithmetic, a tutor is said to have dis- 
posed of an insoluble problem thus ; 
" Clentlemen. here is a se rious tlithculty: 
we will face it boldly and pass on." The 
Spectator is now faiit to do evcm so. 
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BY L. B. STOWE 

UsTTRODUCrORY NOTE BY GEORGE McANENY. OF THE CX)MMITTE£ OF FIFTY 

Mr. Slowe's article is of peculiar value at the present moment. The evil in our police 
system, which he graphically illustrates, is the development of years of unwise legislation^ 
of lax and often dishonest administration, and of the constant intrusion of '* politics/' To 
solve the problem thus created, we were recently told, has been tiie *' despair of good citi> 
zcaship.'' But an important start has been made. It became apparent to the successive 
bodies of citizen origin engaged recently in examination of the subject th:\t the lark of 
power ia the commander ol the force was, at least chicriy, the cause of its poor condition. 
Directly beneath the Commissioner and his deputies, with absolutely none between, is the 
solidarity of the " uniformed force." The nineteen inspectors, the actual commanders in 
what might be termed the fu-lcl vv oi k of the department, have becn*supreme. The individual 
puiice officer of any rank iias been so mucii favored by the law that it has proved literally 
impossible to displace an inspector (or any offense short of an Indictable one. They have, 
therefore, behaved as they pleased. Successive Cor n '^^ioners, obliged, in the nature of 
things, to act through them, have found themselves in iiardly more than nominal r*immand, 
though held accountable in public opinion, none the less, for results. This has been the 
condition under which the administrative work of districts and precincts has proceeded. 
In the closely co-ordinated though distinct Detective Bureau It has been the .same. The 
Bureau was *' packed '' in the manner Mr. Stowe desn ibes, several years ago. The men in 
ii have been practically irremovable. A scieatificaliy efficient Bureau, approaching, for 
instance, that of London or Paris, has been impossible. 

Two years ago the Committee of Nine, appointed by a Chamber of Commerce Con- 
ference, included the reform of the Detective Burenu in its legislative programme, and 
repeated the attempt last year — only to score a second failure, when pitted against the 
lobby of the detective sergeants. When, in November last, the Committee of Fifty was 
formed and its aid placed at the service of Commissioner Bingham, the bill of the former 
Comrr.i!;t:i , in so far as it dealt with the detei lives, was suhstantiallv recldopted. First in 
importance, however, General Bingham placed the reduction of all present inspectors to the 
grade of captain, from which they had risen, with power vested in the Commissioner to 
detul in future any one of the hundred captains to the command of an inspection district, 
subject to recall at any time if his service proved unsatisfactory. This somewhat revolu- 
tionary change was recognized as the key to the situation. The bill was framed accord- 
ingly. It had a stormy course, but under the spur of a thoroughly aroused public opinion 
it passed the L^fisbture, and, with the prompt signatures of both Mayor and Governor, 
has become Chnptcr K)0 of the Laws of l'>07. General Bingham has commenced his re- 
organization, both in the st.itf of commanders and in the Detective Bureau. Me iuis acted 
with obvious honesty and courage. He will have the decent elements of the community 
bdiind him to a man. It is a beginning only, but it ought to open the way for improvement 
in a multitude of ways. Mr. .Stowe's paper st:cr;:ests the possibilities, and though we must 
agree with him that complete reformation of tiie police is still .some distance ahead, we may 
rejoice in the possession of a Commissioner who has both the opportunity and the dispo.si- 
tion to carry us appreciably toward it. 



A CONSPICUOUSLY respect- 
able New Yorker, in discussing 
the much-bruited subject of how 

to reform the police, gave as his opinion 
that the rtrsi step was to take them all 
oat into the harbor and drown them. 
This epic suggestion recalls Dean Swift*s 
'• A Mfxlesi I'roposa!."' in which the good 
I>can proposes to dispose of the surplus 



population of Ireland by forcing the 
Irish poor to sell their infonts to the 

English aristocracy to be killed and eaten 
as delicacies suporior even In yrmng 
roast pig. The .sardonic fooling of Uic 
great Dean was patent to all, with the 
possible exception of the English aris- 
tocracy, but the jesting of the New 
Yorker is not so obvious. The spirit of 
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the suggestion resembles too closely the 
attitude of a laiige portion of New York's 

citizens to be passed over entirely as a 
P^rim jest. No, it is undeniable that an 
astonishing proportion of the respectable 
inhabitants look upon the police as little 
better than thugs, thieves, and outlaws. 
And this sinister conception, once lodged, 
they ha\e liitle dirHcult}' in strent;then- 
ing — the pres j nuriures it, and there are 
besides many dark rumors. To them 
every recruit who dons the uniform 
elects to serve a life sentence of social 
ostracism. 

On the other hand, the police have 
their admirers — those who regard them 
sentimentally and as heroes. There are 
on our streets no soldiers with fine 
swagger and padded shoulders for the 
sentimental to admire, and so the less 
romantic policemen, particularly if they 
be mounted, attract some of this admi- 
ration. A yoiintj <i(\x\ told the writer she 
was sure the mounted police were good 
men because she had often seen tiiem 
stroking their horses' noses and feeding 
them supfar. And for the police as 
heroes tliere is much to be said. F.x- 
traordinary bravery is the rule among 
them, and it is a rule without exceptions. 

When Commissioner, General Greene 
once said <if his men. '* If they were as 
honest as the\ are brave, they would be 
the finest body of men in the world." 
Physical cowardice is unknown, morat 
cowardice' far too well known. As an 
instance in point, under the Rof»se\f1t 
Hoard, a certain patrolman stopped a 
runaway and saved four lives at the al- 
most certain loss of his own. By some 
miracle of fortune he escaped without 
serious injury. Six months Inter a friend, 
who had seen his act, asked him how he 
was gelling on. He replied that he was 
doing " great " — ^making two hundred a 
month above his salary in the Tender- 
loin. .And this was not a shamefaced 
confession, but a casual statement of fact. 

The policeman is the poor man's 
friend. He is big and strong, and his 
word is law ; and to him when in real 
distress The poor seldom turn in vain. 
They iook upon hun with grateful rever- 
ence not unmixed with wholesome fear. 
When in trouble, they instinctively go to 
the station-house for refuge. A year or 



more ago a sergeant returned to, b» 

station-house after supper, one cold, 
rainy night, and there found a wretched 
woman and tive wretched children. 
They had just been evicted, were cold, 
drenched to the skin, and half starved. 
The hat was passed round, and when, an 
hour later, the six outcasts left, they 
were warm and dn,', and the sergeant 
and his men thirty-hve dollars poorer 
for their visit. And this is by no means 
an isolated case. 

There is, in fact, much to be said for 
all the widely diverse views of the police. 
They have certain characteristic vice5» 
and virtues. So far as one may general- 
ize about almost nine thousand men, 
they are brave and generous, untruthful 
and dishonest. No more eloquent or 
pathetic testimony to their dishonesty 
could be had than the oft^repeated 
remark of their friends, " There are 
many honest men on the force." 

To return to our friend the reformer 
with the drowning theory — ^is it quite 
reasonable to suppose that the drowning 
of this particular nine thousand and the 
recruiting of nine thousand successors 
would materially advance the cause of 
reform ? Is it not, on the odier hand, 
entirely reasonable to suppose that the 
new nine thousand would in a K''vcn 
time conduct themselves essentially as 
their predecessors? itcertainly is neither 
fair nor l(^cal to assume that any so 
large body of men are fvmdamentally 
and peculiarly vicious. While the re- 
moval by drowning, or by any other 
means, of certain undesirable men 
would greatly mend matters, it is, after 
all, bad conditions more than bad men 
with which the reformers are confronted. 

Broadly speaking, the duties of the 
police fall into two groups : first, to pro- 
tect persons and property; second, to 
suppress those vices condemned by law. 
It is under the second group, almost 
entirely, that the great temptations and 
the resulting corruption occur. In this 
group come the three great vices — the 
social evil, gambling in all its fonns. and 
the selling of liquor during prohitiited 
hours. It is generally conceded that 
neither the social evil, uor gambling, nor 
Sunday liquor-selling can be completely 
suppressed. By statute, however, it is 
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illega] to keep a disorderiy house, to sell 

liquor out of hours or on Sunday, or to 
gamble—that is. in public places. Now, 
it is the legal duty of the police to 
enforce absolutely these laws, which they 
know cannot be enforced absolutely, 
and which the public knows cannot be 
enforced absolutely. This condition 
inevitably g^ves them dangerous discre- 
tionary power, and this power it is that 
enables men on small salaries to grow 
rich. 

The excise law is, perhaps, the most 
systematically and universally violated 
law on the statute-books, and the law 
which affords the police, if not their 

largest, at least their safest, illegitimate 
revenue. Its essentials are that liquor 
may not be sold in saloons after one 
o'clock in the morning or on Sunday. 
Practically ever>- saloon violates this 
law. The saloon is. in the last analysis, 
the workingtnan s clul). and Sunday the 
one day when he can take full and lei- 
surely advantage of its social privil^^es. 
This law affords a typical example of the 
unconscious alliance for evil bet\^'een 
the modem-day Puritans, the respectable, 
the lawbreakers, and the police. The 
Puritans make tfie laws, the respectable 
approve them, the pleasure-seekers break 
tbem, and the police make capital of them. 

A very larpfe proportion of the public 
ioiist upon iaduigence in illegal vices ; 
a still laiger proportion sympathise with 
those who do, while the majority of the 
remainder are indifTen nt, thus leaving a 
small minority only openly hostile. In 
other words, the majority of the public 
are not back of these laws, they do not 
sincerely indorse them, and are quite 
willinij to condone the breaking of them. 
Any attempt to repeal them would, of 
course, raise a burst of protest from the 
vast ranks of the indifferent. Whether 
enforced or not, they want them on the 
statute-books because they sound respect- 
able. The police, then, are theoreti- 
cally supposed to be sudi stem moralists 
that they will enforce against the pleas- 
ure !«nin^^ majority the laws made by the 
ethical minority. 

As if to remove even the slight chance 
that the police would not use their ofiioe 
as enforcers of these practically unen- 
forceable laws for illegitimate purjposes, 



the lawmakeis userted in section 135 
of the City Charter these ingenuous 

admonitions ; " It is hereby made the 
duty of the Police iJepartment and force, 
at all limes of day and night, carefully 
to observe and inspect all houses of iU 
lame and prostitution, and houses whane 
common prostitutes resort or reside ; all 
lottery oihces, policy shops, and places 
where lottery tickets or lottery policies 
are sold or offered for sale ; all gambling- 
houses, cock-pits, and public common 
dance halls, and to repress and restrain 
all unlawful and disorderly conduct, or 
practices dierein." By this singularly 
anomalous provision officers of the law 
are instructed by the law r^;ularly to 
inspect places whose very existence is 
in violation of the law. On the ground 
that jimmies are so commonly used in 
house-breaking, why not pass a similar 
law making it illegal for burglars to use 
jimmies in entering houses t The police- 
man is ordered right into the jaws of 
temptation 1 He may have a friendly 
chat with the gambler under cover of 
his duties of inspection. The repeal of 
the ix)riions, above quoted, this law 
would deprive the police of iheir most 
powerful weapon for levying blackmail 
and their most dllective.mask for coi^ 
ruption. 

On paper the organization of the police 
department is simple and plausible. At 
the head is the Commissioner with his 
three deputies, tiien come the acting 
inspectors in charge of the inspection 
districts into which the city is divided, 
then the captains in command of the pre- 
cincts into which the inspection districts 
are divided, the lieutenants in charge of 
the station-houses of which there is one 
in each precinct, the sei^geants in com- 
mand of the platoons for patrolling pur* 
poses into which the patrolmen are 
divided. The Conunissioncr gives his 
orders to the acting inspectors, they trans 
mit them to the captains, the captains to 
the sergeants, and so on down. The 
men are recruited by means of civil 
service examinations, and there are suc- 
cessive examinations for the successive 
grades from patrolman to captain. The 
acting inspectors are captains detailed 
to act as inspectors. The Commissioner 
is appointed by the Mayor, and the depu- 
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tics by the Commissioner. The detective 
bureau is a more or less distinct brandi 
of the depertment. The men in this 

bureau were oric^inally cictailcd to the 
bureau by ihe Commissioner from the 
uniformed force, and remanded back to 
uniform duty when unsatisfactory. This 
they did not like. It kept them on the 
anxious bench, and sf) they induced their 
good friends at Albany to pass a law 
making them detective sergeants and 
non-reducibleby the Commissioner. Soon 
after this it was common ktiovvlt dge 
amoni^ those on the inside that the posi- 
tion had its price, and that its price was 
thirty-five hundred dollars more or less, 
according: to the political put! of the appli- 
cant. Commissioner Murphy created no 
less than one hundred nnd eleven detec- 
tive sergeants, eighty per cent, of them 
just before the expiration of his term, 
December 31. 1901. He packed the 
burenii. I>y the recent pnss:iLjc, howrver, 
ot the reform police bill, pt'imlat ly known 
as the Bingham Police Hiii because 
initiated by Commissioner Bingham, the 
office of detective sergeant has been 
ahnlishrd. The Commissioner now has 
the right, as originally, to detail to the 
bureau men from the uniformed force, 
and to remand them back to uniform duty 
when unsatisf actor)-. The detail of act- 
ing inspector h,i^, ton. by the passage of 
this bill, taken the place of the permanent 
grade of inspector. The increased powers 
thus given the Commissioner have not at 
this writing been put into operation, and 
the conditions presented in this article 
give some idea of the causes for the 
enactment of this new law. 

Like the army, the police ha\ <• their 
traditidus, habits nf fhouf^ht and action, 
antithorc isamongihema niasonicsolidar- 
ily. I'he lirsl thing the recruit learns is 
that he must at all costs '* stick by the but- 
tons." If a fellow-policeman needs corrob- 
orating witnesses to tfstify that he did not 
do something which he did do, or licc 
versa, he must cheerfully take the stand 
and perjure himself. This solidarity is 
made elfective for concerted action by the 
s()-call«'d 1 M-n(".-< 'lf:nt ;i^-Mr{:iti''>ns <>f each 
grade. 1 here is the i^airoimen's iienev- 
olent Association, the Setigeants* Benev> 
olent Association, and so on up. The 
constitutions and by-laws of these soci' 



eties are quite innocuous; their only 
ostensible purpose, the payment of mor- 
tuary benefits. Harmless as these soci- 
eties appear and laudable as is their only 
alleged purpose, there seems little doubt 
that they are entirely controlled by a 
clique of insiders who use them for the 
promotionof their selfish interests; that 
they are. in fact, powerful scnii-political 
secret societies. In these societies dele- 
gates only may vote, and as the dele- 
gates are always members of the ruling 
clique, the ordinary member, unless him- 
self a member of the clique, is not only 
powerless, but as ignorant of the inner 
workings of the association as the man 
on the street An honest patrolman, of 
considerably more than averae^e intel- 
ligence, told the writer that he was so 
ignored and snubbed when he attempted 
to take part in the affairs of the Patrol- 
men's Association that he fmally gave 
up attending the meetinjcs altogether. 
It is these societies which are respon- 
sible, very largely, for the condition in 
the Department which former Commis^ 
sioner Greene described as an " inverted 
esprit lie cnffs." I'he recent discovery 
by District .\tlorney Jerome of $82,000 
collected by the Tatrolmen's Benevolent 
Association for the ostensible purpose 
of enormously increasing their death 
benefits, kept in a depo<M vaidt instead 
of drawing interest, and raised at a time 
when great sums were needed with 
which to oppose the Bingham Police Bill, 
throws interesting light upon the uses to 
which these associations are put. These 
societies give both convenient machinery 
and a cloak of legitimacy to the unofficial 
police organization which has grown 
more powerful than the official nnd legiti- 
mate organization fif the department. 
Whether this unotticial organization can 
remain dominant or even powerful now 
that the Bingham Police Bill has become 
law remains to be seen. This unoiTicial 
police organization is a great and i)ow- 
erful semi-political, semi-criminal .secret 
society, with confederates, allies, and 
leaders outside police ranks among poli- 
ticians. lawbre;ikers, police magistrates, 
and criminals. It is this far-reaching 
league of lawlessness which has come to 
be referred to vaguely and darkly as 
the " Police Trust " or " system," 
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Four men, the Commissioners, with- 
out effective authority, widiout a long or 
a fixed tenure of office, and without prac* 

tical police experience, are the respon- 
sible conimamlt r-^ of this army of nine 
thousand, thus uuomciaiiy organized and 
intrenched. If they are honest and wish 
to do their dut>% they must fitst learn the 
routine of their jobs, then fight this 
" system " and then the hiw breakers if 
there be any time left, tor malfeasance 
in office the Commissioner may bring a 
man to trial in the disdplinaxy court of 
the department ; if the man ts convicted, 
he is tiiiLd from one to thirty days' pay 
or discharged. Every inspector thus dis- 
charged, or " broken," by any Commis- 
sioner, who has appealed to the civil 
courts, has been reinstntrd - sometimes 
justly, usually on some technical error 
in the taking of evidence. Whether such 
rdnstatments were just or unjust, their 
effect upon the audiority of the Commis- 
sioner is obvious. 

Not long ago Commissioner Bingham 
received complaints from New Jersey 
comnNiters about the downtown streets 
on the way to the ferries being blocked 
by merchandise piled on the sidewalks. 
He ordered the inspector of the district 
to have the nuisance stopped. The in- 
spector, for reasons of his own, did not 
want it stopped, but he ordered his men 
to make wholesale arrests of all found 
handling the offending merchandise or 
in the adjoining stores or warehouses. 
The officers arrested, hit or miss. e\ cr)- 
body who could by the wildest Hij^ht of 
imagination be connected with the abuse, 
piled them, struggling and protesting, into 
patrol wagons, and rattled them off to 
the station-house. Guilty and innocent 
alike were discharged for lack of proper 
evidence, public indignation rose high 
against the Commissioner in the assailed 
neighborhood, the abuse continued as 
before, and the inspector was content. 

Frequently it happens that some poli- 
tician wants a couple of patrolmen, 
henchmen of his, detailed to plain-clothes 
duty — that is, to detective woric — ^in his 
district. He gjoes to the captain and 
makes his request, or demand, according 
to his power, and the captain requests 
of die Commissioner the detail for the 
men desired. The Commissioner may 



have heard rumors that there is " poli- 
tics " in the request and so decline. 
Later he learns that gambling is flourish- 
ing in the precinct of this captain. He 
calls him sharply to account, and the raj> 
tain contends that be could not secure 
evidence against the gamblers because 
he was short of plain-clothes men, citing 
the Commissioner's refusal to give him 
the men he requested. Now. suppose, 
instead of refusing the captain's request 
entirely, the Commissioner sends him 
two other men, whom he feels are hon> 
est. These men at once begin to make 
it uncomfortable for the captain by se- 
curing evidence against illegal resorts 
that are paying him for protection. 
Accordingly he complains to the Com* 
missioner that, while he cannot bring any 
legal charges against these men. he feels 
that they are in league with the gam- 
blers, and wishes them transferred. In 
lieu of definite evidence, what can the 
Commissioner do but remove them ? If 
he refuses, they are made the scapegoats 
for all that goes wrong in the precinct. 

Suppose, again, the Commissioner 
learns that a pool- room is operating in 
a certain district. He notifies the in- 
spector of the district to secnr<? evidence 
against it and close it If the proprietors 
are paying the inspector for protection, 
as is usually the case, he passes the 
word along to them that the Commis- 
sioner is "on," and advises them to 
secure en fhjunction. Their place of 
business is ostensibly a laundry, and 
they actually take in washing, when their 
sign 1) rings innocent customers. The 
magistrate readily gives a warrant to 
these poor laundrymen against police 
molestation. These are a few only of 
the innumcrnhle tricks for "beating" 
the Commissirini i's orders. 

The police arc accused under three 
heads: of being "in politics," which 
means the illegitimate use of any outside 
influence : of "grafting." or i. iking money 
from lawbreakers in exchange for pro- 
tection ; and of inefticicncy. The politi- 
cal abuses are the most serious, and are 
to a great extent the root of the other 
two. It is cotnmon knowUrlge among 
Uiose acquainted with the situation that 
certain of the more powerful district 
leaders, as the Sullivans and McManuses, 
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are practically the polrce nili'-rs of their 
districts. When the L oiumissioncr is not 
open to direct political influence, as is 
the case with the present incumbent, 
they have the police officers whom they 
control placed in their districts by indi- 
rect means. And, once controlling the 
police, it is, of course, a simple matter 
for them to ptolect dieir criminal follow- 
ing. One of the Sullivan henchmen, 
himself a probationary' district leader, is 
known to have been originally a tramp, 
then a pickpocket, then a bank burglar, 
then a saloon^Eeeper, and is now a hotel 
proprietor and a Tammany politician. 
With the connivance of the police, he 
protects criminals on a very large scale. 

Two years ago a young woman, a 
settlement worker, was alone in the 
house when the door-bcll rang at two in 
the morning. She went to the door and 
a man, somewhat intoxicated, pushed by 
her into the hall, told her he had come 
to spend the night, and attempted to 
embrace her. She escaped, ran to the 
street corner cr) ing for help, and came 
back with two policemen. The man 
had come out of the house and was lei- 
surely smoking a cigar on the steps. She 
told the ofTicer.s what he had done and 
asked them to arrfst him. He showed 
his card, that of an mduenUal politician, 
and challenged them to arrest him if 
they dared. Hiey did not dare, and he 
strolled away. Or perhaps it would be 
fairer to say that they knew it would be 
a farce to arrest him. They knew that if 
they did, he would be discharged before 
they had left the block. 

The honest and efficient policeman 
the *' system " wins over, if possible, if 
not, he is regarded as a necessary evil, 
and thwarted at every step. One of this 
class caught a thug assaulting a woman 
on the street, caiig:ht him red-handed, 
and took him to the station-house. He 
was bailed by a representative of his 
brother-in-law, a Tammany Assembly- 
man, and ^vhen the case came up for 
trinl the magistrate dismissed it. Over 
and over again this same policeman 
arrested the same thug on all manner of 
charges, each time with good evidence, 
and eaeh time the farce was repeated 
Not until he assaulted an old geiuleiuan 
who had too mucli induence to be safely 



trifled with in court was he finally com- 
mitted. This same officer, some years 
earlier, one night raided a disorderly 
house, and there found, among others, a 
late prominent judge and political leader. 
When the case came up in the police 
court, the magistrate tlirew it out with 
little ceremony. He then took it to the 
District Attorney (not Mr. Jerome), and 
was given tounderstand thatthecase must 
drop, and that any further efforts on his 
part would not be tolerated. As a nat- 
ural result of all ^is, the average police- 
man argues that since justice is to be 
thwarted anyway, he might as well get 
his share of the spoils. He then becomes 
an insider, a humble member of the 
"system." His life is at once made 
easier, and *< things begin to come his 
way." 

The police magistrates are directly 
responsible for a very large percentage 
of police corruption. It is almost the 
unanimous opinion of those who come in 
contact with them that a majority of the 
fourteen magistrates now on the bench 
in Manhattan and the Bionx can be 
illegitimately influenced, or "seen," to 
adopt the euphemism commonly em- 
ployed. A few months ago an honest and 
able plain-clothes man secured evidence 
against a flourishing disorderly house 
and went to one of the magistrates who 
is among the suspected majority for a 
warrant. He refused to give it, and 
told the policeman conhdentially that 
So-and-so (a local political power) was 
interested in the place, and that he'* had 
better foiget he wanted that warrant 1" 
The next maj^istrate to sit in the court 
was one of the honest minority, and the 
officer applied to him with the same evi- 
dence, secured the warrant, and made the 
arrests. When the case came uj) for 
trial, the counsel for the defendants had 
it adjounied, and continued to have it 
adjourned, on one technical plea or 
another, until the original magistrate 
was again sitting. Then the policeman 
applied for another adjournment, was 
sharply reprimanded for trying to defeat 
the ends of justice, the case finally came 
to trial, and was dismis.sed. Only la^t 
week another plain-clothes man brouj^:ht 
to trial the ui (»[>rietress of a similar 
establishment and her clerk. He had 
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worked weeks on the case and had 
finally secured flawless evidence. Both 

the woman and the clerk were convicltd. 
The woman v.as sentenced to ten days 
in jail or a durty-iivc-dollar fine, and the 
clerk to 'fifteen days in jail or a fifty- 
dollar fine I The woman promptly paid 
the thirty-five dollars — she could proba- 
bly have paid thirty-five thousand without 
serious embarrassment — and departed. 
The cleric had no money, and was locked 
up to serve his fifteen-day sentence. 
And these are not exceptional but aver- 
age examples of tiie school of justice in 
which the policeman is taught 

As previously mentioned, the excise 
law nfTords the police their safest and 
most dependable form of "graft." The 
liquor dealers of Manhattan all belong 
to a liquor dealers' association, with a 
branch in each precinct. The member- 
ship dues are six dollars a month. A 
detective who has for years been in 
special and intimate touch with the police 
and police conditions is the writer's chief 
authority for the statement that one 
dollar of this goes to the association 
and five to the police. Thus, without 
running anyapprcciable risk of detection, 
the police receive five dollars a month 
from every saloon in the borough. The 
standard monthly levy for an ordinary 
pool-room is fifty dollars. When a man 
wants to start a pool-room, be first "sees " 
the district leader and arranj^es with him 
forhis sanction, usually given in consider- 
ation of twenty-five per cent, of the 
profits. The next man to be " seen " is 
the "citizen collector." usually the pro- 
prietor of an illegal business, who receives 
iromuuily as compensation for his serv- 
ices. He, in turn, sees '* the captain's 
ward or plain-clothes man, and with him 
arranges the monthly levy. For his 
services the wardiuan receives tucuij |)er 
cent, of such levy, the balance going to 
the captain. The captain usually takes 
sixiy per cent., and the remaining twenty 
reaches the inspector. The money 
used to be paid to the captain at tlie 
station-houBe, but since the discovery of 
about sixty thousand dollars in the desk 
of a captain who died w hile on duty more 
circuitous methods are employed. 

There are different methods for the 
various descriptions of illegal establish- 



ments, but they are all forced to *' give 

up" something, with the possible excep- 
tion of the policy shops. This form of 
gambling is denounced by the police as 
" a mean swindle," and a great many of 
the officers will not take their ** dirty 
money." It is generally acknowledged 
that no gambling or other illej:jal house 
can run in a precinct for more than a 
week without the captain's knowledge, 
and that it cannot run two weeks without 
his consent. In fact, it has become so 
dangerous (o ripf ti such a place, without 
first making lerms with ilie district leader 
and the captain, that it is now rarely 
if ever attempted. Such unsanctioned 
places are almost always raided and 
demolished even if the proprietors are 
subsequently willing to pay handsomely 
for protection. Under the circumstances 
it might seem strange that we so often 
read of raids. Some of these are " fake " 
raids made to fool the public ; others are 
made by the Commissioner over the heads 
of the inspectors and captains ; others 
by honest inspectors over the heads of 
dishonest captains ; while many, of course, 
are made by honest inspectors and cap- 
tauis who have been sent by the Commis* 
sioner to clean up a certain district. The 
dishonest captain, nnder ordinar>- circum- 
stances, clears in the neighborhood of 
one tiiousand dollars a month above his 
salar>% and the dishonest inspector from 
three to four times that amount, Outside 
of the ranks of the inspectors and cap- 
tains, the captain's plain-clothes men or 
wardmen, and the detective sergeants, 
the "graftini;" is relatively small in 
amount and i"ns\stemati/("H Prr.liably 
more than hail o£ the patrolmen arc hon- 
est, and are doing their duty surprisingly 
well considering the innumerable diffi* 
cultics against which they are contending. 
Obviously, to be an honest policeman 
means much more than to be an honest 
citizen. 

The detective sergeants, owincr to the 
nature of their work and their independ- 
ence of control, have exceptional oppor- 
tunities for shirking and illegitimate 
gain. They work largely through " stool- 
pigeons." A " stool-pij^eon " is a crook 
out of a job, who is willing to barter in- 
formation about other croc^. Origi nally 
these stoob " were paid for their infor- 
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mation, but gradually the custom has 
grown up of rewarding them by giving 
them a certain degree of immunity in 
carr> iTiir '^•n their particular form of vice 
or crane. Kach detective has his " stool," 
and not infrequently a friendship springs 
up between them, and the " stool " intro- 
duces some of his cronies, and so the 
social intimacy between the crooks and 
their official enemies widens and grows, 
and they come to call each other by their 
first names and to be ^ hail fellows welt 
met." As a natural outgrowth of this 
friendly intimacy comes presently a busi- 
ness relation. This collusion has grown 
to such an extent that it is now reduced 
to a system. The detectives assigned 
to a locality permit the local pickpockets, 
for instance, to operate, or " work the 
rattlers," witfli impunity in certain pre- 
scribed sections and under certain re- 
strictions, and then " shake them down" 
for a percentage of their spoils. With 
burglars and criminals in a larger way 
of business they have no direct connec- 
tion because of the too great risk, but 
they secure a share of their plunder 
through the '* fences." *' Fences " are 
places for the dispc»al of stolen goods, 
and they pay the detective seigeants for 
the privilege of doing business, in much 
the same way that the pool-rooms pay 
the captains. A quarrel between detec- 
tive sergeants (they work in pairs) over 
the division of spoils is apt to result in 
each arresting the other's " stool." 

Owing to the ingenuous system of 
operating the bureau, even the honest 
detectives are well known by sight to 
the professional crooks. When detailed 
to a particular job, they are openly sum- 
moned to headquarters to receive in- 
structions. And there the crooks, who 
might be inconvenienced by their inves 
ligations, assemble to j^et a g;ood look at 
them as they start off, and the memoriz- 
ing of faces is, of course, part of their 
trade. Then, again, detectives are re- 
quired to insjxtct prisoners so that they 
will know them tlie next time they see 



them. This works both ways, except 
that the prisoners are apt to recognize 
the detectives first when they next meet 

The detectives also mtist j^o to court 
and testify when they make arrests, and 
here again the crooks assemble to view 
them. One detective, realising the ab- 
surdity of this, dressed up in outlandish 
clothes and blackened his face with 
charcoal before going into court. He 
was an able and h<mest man, and d^re 
were in the court-room some notorious 
crooks who had come to have a ;^:ood 
look at him. When he came forward 
to testify, the magistrate vigorously cen- 
sured him for insulting the court by his 
disreputable appearance, and refused to 
listen to explanations or even to hear 
his testimony until he had washed his 
face. 

That the police department can be 

reformed, root and branch, no one who 
understands its inside workinj.js believes ; 
that it can be vastly iniproved every one 
believes. That the placing on the statute- 
books of the Bingham Police Bill, which 
gives the Commissioner the power to 
place in the detective bureau honest 
men and real detectives, and tiiere to 
retain them so long only as they produce 
results, and the further power to demand 
hone.st police work of the acting in- 
spectors on pain of being relegated to 
the lesser pay and powers of captains, 
will prove a panacea of all ills, is an idle 
dream; that it will produce fundamental 
reforms is open to argument ; but that it 
will work much good and prove a decid- 
ed step in the right direction is beyond 
a reasonable doubt. In' the hands of 
an honest Commissioner this increased 
power is bound eventually to break up 
the *' system," to make grafting and cor- 
ruption timid and occasional instead of 
brazen and continuous; and. most im- 
portant of all, it is bound to give the 
honest and able men on the force, of 
whon) there is still a decent nucleus, a 
fair chance to reap the rewards of their 
honesty and their ability. 
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MORE THINGS JAPANESE 

Our readers will remember (hat, at Uie request of The Oudook, an American woman gave, 
Ofer the signature of " Observer,*' in its issue of March 2, a readable account of her 

expenencc in Japan, with certain domestic and social characteristics of the Japanese. In 
reply to her picturesque and entertaining comment Miss Alice M. Bacon, a recognized 
American authority on Japan, presented in The Outlook for March 23 some aspects of the 
subject concerning which she entertains opinions radically differing from those of 
" Obsen'er," who now returns to the discussion in the following article. Additional liijht 
is thrown on the debate by a letter from a Japanese domestic servant in California which 
will be found on another page — a letter which we are enabled to print tfirough the courtesy 
of Miss Bacon. We ask our readers to remember that " Observer " in her articles is not 
professing to make a profound social and psychological study of the Japanese, but is giving-, 
as it were, some snapshot photographs of certain domestic qualities, which, like James 
Howe's Letters " or Didcens^s ** American Notes," are not only agreeable and entertain- 
ing, but serve the purpose of valuable aids in forming a final judgment as to the tempera- 
mental character of the Japanese nation.— Thk Editors^ 

YOU say, " Now how do you feel 
after rcadincr Miss Alice Bncon 



'OU say, " Now how 
after rcadinj:^ Miss 
on the Japaneiie?" and 1 confess, 
being a " truthful James," to feeling a 
bit Xom in my mind. 

Now of course / know Miss Bacon — 
who does not? — and I bump my forehead 
to the floor to her, Japanese fashion, feel- 
ing very humble because I know she r<vii 
write while I cannot, and, alas I shespeaks 
Japanese and I do not. But, womanlike, 
1 wish to talk some more, and as I sit 
putting .stitches in my kimono, which, 
being only basted together, is always in 
need of little stitches, I am chuckling to 
myself to think, if I keep on writing, 
how busy some people will have to get — 
that is, if everj'body talks back. 

rVe often wondered why we women 
did not embrace die theory of reincarna- 
tion, because it wcu 'r/ he so delicious, 
after a hundred yearr or so of life, to 
return again and again in dii1^e^ent ages 
and talk some more I 

Speak in^^ of being busy makes me 
think how busy I am j^oinj^ to he myself 
li 1 answer half the questions that have 
poured in upon me since that fatal day 
that I went into print. Everybody 
"wants to know" how " I kept house," 
"did I wear shoes " (I didn't), " how did 
I buy food," and a thousand and one 
detaib of the methods m daily life in a 
Japanese house. And I am glad to report 
that several people from California have 
written that ** they feel more kindly and 
understand ingly towards their Japanese 
serving people for my article, and here- 
9fter will have more patience when teach* 



ing them ;" and one man, bless his heart t 
writes, **hc knows, whatever I was paid 
for that article, that it wasn't as much as 
it deserved I" I could love that man. 

Anyhow, one can but write or speak of 
what has actually happened to one's self. 
It's humiliating-, perhaps, to aclnvt but it 
is the gospel truth, that it is impossible 
to write of the top side, the under side, 
the all-around sides and ^ides of several 
subjects in one paper. I know all lecture 
committees take it for granted that one 
can talk upon Europe, Asia, and Africa 
in one and the same lecture ; but one can 
write upon the woman question, upon 
morals and housekeeping, or say all the 
delightful or undcHp^htful things one could 
say of Japanese and of missionaries and 
laymen in Japan, Korea, China, the 
Philippines, and India, in one article, 
even if it is as outrageously long as six 
thousand words. 

Now, pUasf, everybody believe that 
there is no unkind intention in my telling 
of things in Japan as I found them. 

If we are good mothers, don't we often 
chide the child we love, and as adoring 
mothers don't we relate ever>' dcliciously 
funny thing the adored child does or 
says t 

One may not be a frivoler and yet have 
half a hundred uses for each hour and 
minute of the day — ^that poor old-fash- 
ioned twenty-four-hour day, that has 
never been revised, enlarged, or brought 
up tc date ; and even Miss Bacon would 
find it difficult to get in articles for 
The Outlook if she wrote amidst the 
constant and uselessly petty interrup- 
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tions of Japanese home life. It seems 
to me a mere technicaHt} xsht thcr you 
engage " the time " or " the service " of 
a man or maid, if the service be done in 
the manner you wish it done and when 
you wish it done, hcc:iiise ichcn work is 
donv is an important factor in house- 
keeping routine. An extra maid who 
was brought in for special winter service 
selected her own time for my special 
needs, and only ministered to me during 
the hours cook-sao was out of the house. 
She selected four o^clodc of an afternoon 
to wash, nay, to flood, the front door 
steps; she thouc^ht when nfiernoon vis 
itors and 1 were drinkmg tea the best 
time in the world to rake down the coal 
stove, take up the ashes, and fill the 
stove ; and she a/ways filled the lamps 
after dark — but, mercy me! I must ex- 
plain quick, before some one shouts, 
There are no coal stoves in Japanese 
houses.'^ that, although I d*d live in a 
truly Japanese house, orir titled landlord 
** lent " us the house at such a couiu-ly 
price that I was permitted coal stoves, 
glass windows, and 'most any foreign 
luxury r clesired. 

The lirst week I kept house I was 
reading my mail in bed on Saturday 
night about half-past ten o'clock when I 
heard the heavy thumping of shoeless 
feet on my stairs, and scarcely had time 
. to think it could not be the maid before 
my kuramya-san appeared on his knees 
at the open screen partition. I don't 
know that 1 did anything but keep still ; 
he. after his low obeisance, came over 
and sat down comfortably on the lioor 
by my bed, beamed kindly on me, took 
out his tobacco and little pipe, filled and 
lighted it and llini calmlv ^mnked. After 
a pipeful he iiiought out his week's bill, 
which was eight inches wide and five 
feet long, and we discussed the account. 
h<' \v:n ing his pipe in the air ami spt ik 
ing ^iib Japanese and I using a natural 
sign lajiguagc of my own ; but we both 
understood each other, which is more 
than one can always be sure of uIk n 
two people are using only plain Kngi^sh. 
Things being satisfactorily gone over, 
he arose, bowed low, and thumped off, 
and I was left to ruminate once more 
upon the queer fny serving people 

selected lot ^tvm^ service. 



I freely admit that servants become 
friends when they have l)een members 
of households ten, twenty, or thirty years. 
Even with us, a man serving us eight 
years we'd be willing to think of as a 
boon companion. The great Marshal 
Oyama went into the field followed by a 
body servant who had been in his family 
forty years, lie wrote home reports oi 
the Field Marshal's health, provided for 
him every comfort he could think of, and 
I am quite sure that if there had been the 
need he would have cheerfully and gladly 
laid down his life for his master. 

Seriously speaking, w one has a more 
kindly feeling for the Japanese than I, 
and from the bottom of my heart I must 
respect the only people on earth who 
pleasantly, politely, bnt inexorably boss 
the F'oreigner. 1 know the heavens will 
fall upon me, but I am going to remark 
that "the foreigner" in Japan — Ameri- 
cans come under this class — made me as 
often long for a Russian knout in my 
hand as the Japanese. /Ml heads of 
houses play with their Japanese house 
people as if they were living toys or 
dolls. They let their servants engross 
their time in the same way one lets a 
child, ihey tell before them all the 
funny things they do, just as American 
mothers talk of their children before 
their children, and times for play and 
times for work are so niextncably mixed 
up that you cannot tell one from t'other. 
No matter how inconvenienced they 
are by the thin;;s the Japanese servants 
do, they lau^h and let them have their 
own way. When, on rare occasions, 
t}iey setUe down upon getting their own 
foreign Way, it's upon the principle of 
the Irishman and his pig that was ami- 
cably trotting along the road v\ hcn some 
one called out to know "where they 
were going." and the Irishman in agony 
of mind whispered. ' \\ hist, wiiist, mon 1 
he thinks he's going the cjiher way." 

Every householder thinks his own 
people, like his own children, sewing- 
machine, piano, or automobile, are the 
best ever, and talks of the exasperating 
things that happen in other households, 
but would never admit they could happen 
in his own. These householders tell you 
many stories nf events, all ilkLstiating 
characteristics peculiar to the Japanese, 
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but are instantly up in amis if you, as an 
0*itsider, make comments or are amused. 

A hostess who is giving a dinner will 
tdl you in die moraing that she is going 
to have the table in yellow ; you know 
she has beautiful yellr.w tnibroideries, 
candle-shades, etc. : but \\hen dinner- 
time comes, the table decorations are 
pimk — ^because Gaidiner-san want* 
ed to cut pink blooms that day and 
didn't want yellow. Now, had / said 
yellow flowers for a dinner, nothing short 
of an earthquake that swallowed up all 
die yellow things that grow would have 
prevented me from having^ my table 
ye!!cu\ Agriin — a don a-san who with 
some trouble inijx:>rted blue-g^a>^s seed 
from Keiilucky, carefully planted the 
seed in the lawn under her own windows, 
with the L^aidener standing by to " look 
see," Of course every English and 
Japanese speaking san on the place 
carefully and elaborately explained to 
gardener^an all the ins and outs 
of planting Kentucky blue-grass seed. 
The Missis watched and the gardener 
watched, the one with a lender interest 
in the little home seeds, the other with 
simple curiosity. But one morning the 
Missis came too late. All the little deli- 
cate green spears had been carefully 
picked out by the roots, and only bare 
patches showed idiere tihe little strangers 
had tried to feel at h<mie. The sowing 
and quick reaping went on for some 
time, but at last gardener san put his 
foot down; no strange seeds were to be 
allowed to trespass on his lawns. He 
knew grass, and he'd never seen any 
grass like this, it \vn> - olhing but weeds " 
— and gardener-san had his way. An 
artist frieiui who had been carefully col- 
lectit^ beautiful pieces of blue and 
white porcelain fw her table, glad 
enough that thee were not all uniform in 
shape and de.sign,gave a luncheon, and, 
in the consciousness that her table was 
always charming, she took no trouble to 
look at it before the time for her guests to 
arrive. When she did, at the last moment, 
she di.scovered to her horror that boy- 
san had borrowed from a club-house 
friend and laid tbe table irith a coarse 
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set of green-edged white china I Did she 
change it ? No ; she could not bear to 
hurt boy-san's feelings. You see, had 
I been that don-a-san, that uble would 
have been changed back to rare old 
blue and white china so quick that 
boy-san wouldn't have known whether 
he stood on bis head or his heels, or if 
he had any feelings to hurt He*d have 
learned some thing that time, althouf^ 
neither of us might ever have known 
just what U was he did learn. 

I recall a wonderful place with a bun- 
galow cottage melting into vines and 
shrubs, with a terraced hillside that the 
blooms of the wild hydrangea made as 
blue as the sky or the distant glimmering 
sea, with a glorious host of old pine-trees 
presiding over all, and I said to the tall 
and gracious chatelaine, How beautiful 
t.hi< must be early in the morning when 
one could be quite alone to worshij) or 
dream I" She replied that "she'd dearly 
love to go out early, for she was always 
awake, but to have her do so irregular 
a thing as once in a while to come out of 
her room before tea and a maid s visit 
would alarm and disturb the whole Jap- 
anese household." It would be worse 
than the rolling in of a tidal wave. 

A cultivated and traveled Japanese 
gentleman who knew the customs of 
Great Britain and America said to me 
that Americans were not helpful to the 
Japanese ; that instead of doing Amer- 
ican way they tried to do Japanese way, 
and made mistakes ; but if they would 
persist in their own native habits, they 
would teach those ways to the Japanese. 
Especially did he lament the terrible 
kind of foreign dress that we enc< enraged, 
a dress in such bad taste that it would not 
be tolerated here in polite society or even 
seen except perhaps in shops on Indian 
reservations. He said that our lax ways 
in our play with the Japane.se servants 
had a bad influence, for no Japanese boy 
or maid san ever oversteps a strict class 
line in Japanese households. 

This seems to be all I have to say 
just now. 

Yours faithfully, 

An Observer. 
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SOMF;niIN(; of ghmmir and of 
humorous cxa^i^cration h;\s hcvn 
of late years, m periodical litera- 
ture, the portion of the Western fanner. 
Streams of golden gfrain have been pic- 
tured as many fold Inri^er and much more 
valuable than ihcir reality, and it has 
become a favorite pleasanlr\' to refer to 
the producer of wheat and com as a 
plutocrat reveling in automobiles and 
diamonds. 

" Don't say that about us, ' requested 
a prairie resident " It is good enough 
to tell the truth. ■ Why should the East- 
ern papers and magazines always make 
us either worse or better than wc are?" 
The truth /s "good enough." 
The average Western farmer owns a 
quarter-section (one hundred and sixty 
acres) of land. If he is past fifty years of 
age, he probably came \\ est in the latter 
seventies or in the eighties. Not much 
immigration marked the next decade. 
Me sol<I a farm on which he was in debt 
or he closed nut a small business and 
followed tile \vestward-mo\ in<i^ tide, seek- 
ing a new home. By the time he had 
paid the expenses of travel and had 
bought new implements and stock he 
was in debt again. He did not uiuier 
stand fully the climatic conditions, and 
made mistakes in methods. Dry years 
came, and prices for grain were low. He 
found his family expenses increasing and 
debts cjrowinfjf. Finally there came an 
upward turn. Jihe seasons were fruit- 
ful ; prices were better ; he had learned 
how to farm under Western skies ; debts 
were lessened ; his family li:ul come to 
maturit). and the haunting burden of 
earlier years iitted. 

That is the epitome of the average 
farmer's life in the West, and thus is he 
found to-day. Perhaps he was a pioneer 
of the sixties; fx^rliaps he has been 
ambitious and has added other quarlcr- 
33 



sections to his own ; perhaps he was 
born in the W est and so knows nothing 
of other ways than its own — but, hrst 
and best of all, the farmer of to^ay has 
a clear understanding of what he can 
and cannot do. Generally he farms 
according to his limitations and achieves 
a permanent income, which is the basis 
of material welfare. 

The Middle West isanuptilted plane, 
reachinfj from tlie Mississippi F<i\er to 
the fooihilb, the western end four thou- 
sand feet higher than the eastern. Popu- 
lation has sifted over it according to the 
rainfall, sometimes climbing higher, then 
recedinu;. Trees, hedgerows, orchards, 
have been planted — to grow in beauty 
on lower altitudes and to stru^le pre^ 
cariously on higher. So the farm of the 
eastern portion has much of the "back 
East " ap])earance. i here are a dri\e\^ay 
shaded by box elders or cotton woods or 
maples; a garden and an orchard; a 
frame dwelling of six or eight rooms; a 
windmill and a red barn. 

A hearty welcome awaits the visitor. 
He notices that the housewife's face has 
lines in it, put diere when the struggle 
was fierce in pioneer times. On the 
walls are pictures (hat show taste — here 
and there is one that he knows came 
from the old home in New York or 
Pennsylvania or Illinois. The furniture 
is probably of the somewhat florid type 
sold in small towns both Fast and West. 
An organ is more likely to be in the front 
room than a piano. 

"Lonesome out here? Not at alV* 
says his hostess, with a smile. " It is 
otily ei<tht miles (o town, and that seems 
good. It usetl to be twenty before the 
railroad was built. A store is at the 
creamery station, and we go there every 
day. Then there is the d.iil) paper — 
tlu- lur.d delivery goes by the house — 
and we are on the farmers' line." 
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"Line of what?** 

"Telephones — every farm m this 
to\^'nship has one. There are six on our 
part>- line, and it costs us only fifty cents 
a month. The fanners set die poles and 
put on wires. We can talk to almost 
ever>body in the county." 

••T — i — n — g, ting, ting," went the 
bell. She answered the call. 

*' It's from central. The Bakers have 
bought a phonograph and are going to 
gh-e us some music at seven o'clock." 

" Coming here with it ?'* 

*'Oh, no; they will set it near the 
^one, and everybody on the line will 
take down the receiver and hear the 
pieces." 

1 could understand why one firm in a 
small town sold tfiree hundred phono* 
graphs in a single season. 

Morleni conveniences seem more com- 
mon ill the West than in the East. Mort' 
farmers have telephones, proportionately, 
because the Westerner is forther from 
his neighbor, and needs the 'phone more. 
One day. riding across country near 
Coloradt)'s e;ist line, thirty miles from a 
railway, I found, in a " draw " in the 
midst of an old tree-claim, a soddy — no 
one says " sod houses " out there. The 
pleasant-faced mistress was asked a ques- 
tion. "1 don't know," said she; *' I'll 
find out." She went to an adjoining 
room, and there was a telephone — ^this 
thirty miles from the e(^ of things I 
Incidentally, a family of that county pas- 
tured its cows m Colorado, milked them 
in Kansas, and shipped the cream to a 
creamery in Missouri— such is modem 
agricultural enterprise 1 

Df late years new element?? have en- 
tered into the life of the Western farmer. 

Time was when he and his family had 
practically but one pleasure that ap- 
proached the enjoyment of the village — 
an occasional dance at the larfrrst dwell- 
ing in the township. It wa.s for the 
young folks primarily — ^but all were 
young then. Spelling-school, entertain- 
ments arrantjed by fertile minded school- 
teachers, with, at long inten*als, a trip 
to the circus, made the variation in the 
family's otherwise monotonous exist- 
ence. 

Now there is frequently a club which 
meets regularly, furnishing an added in- 



terest for wives and daughters. To the 

sons and fathers the fraternal orders 
serve as a relaxation. The organizations 
in the interior villages take in members 
from the country. These are not a re- 
cnidescence of the old Grange, whidl is 
little known in the West, hut are insur- 
ance and benefit orders that inculcate in 
tibeir ritual mutual helpfulness and good 
cheer. Then politics — ^tt is always 
present ; but with daily papers and full 
information on current topics of the day, 
the spellbinder and the political manager 
now find less folloiring in the countiy 
districts than in earlier times. 

In this field has grown also the coun- 
try church, exerting a power fully as 
great as in the town — perhaps greater ; 
for, while the preacher may have incom> 
pl^ preparation for his work and his 
conpfrej^ation may lack somewhat in sar- 
torial grace, sincerity presides over the 
assembly and the speaker's words are 
received with appreciation and good 
wiU. Many a town minister would be 
vastly pleased to have such well-filled 
seats and such attentive listeners as greet 
country pastors. 

The country church has fulfilled a great 
mission in the West, and its work in- 
creases in value with passinf^ years. In 
the older settled portions scarcely a family 
is more than six miles from a church 
building. The services are liberal, em- 
bracing many \ariations of denomina- 
tional belief, thus tendinj^ to unite the 
community in goodly fellowship. Usually 
the nominal management of the organiza- 
tion is under the guidance of one denom- 
ination, but, if there be objection on the 
part of any resident of the community', 
another church of another denomination 
b over in the next township. 

The Sunday-school is, however, open 
to all, and the younp; people of the com- 
munity are ^atliered cm Sunda)' afternoon 
with a completeness that many a town 
worker may well envy. Once a year 
delegates go to the county seat, attend* 
ing a Sunday-school convention, and 
coming in touch with neighboring com- 
munities. In summer, at least, practically 
every school district has its Sunday- 
school. Where a church is not yet 
built, the school-house is utilized. Thus 
few communities lack religious services 
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given with some legulahty and abundant 

fervor. 

The country church does most for Uie 
farmers' wives and daughters, who have 
had in the past the hardest task of ail. 
It has brought into their Hves new inter- 
ests and new joys, exhibited in uiaay 
ways. 

It is less common now for young peo> 
pie to go to a town justice or judge to be 
married. The county seat papers seldom 
miss an issue widiout telling of "apretqr 
home wedding " in the country in which 
the bride was beautiful in an up^tr>-datc 
gown, the presents in i(<io(i taste, the 
tables loaded with a bouniitui dinner, 
and ending. "The young people will go 
to housekeeping on the groom's fine farm 
in Cheever township." May it not be 
that the home wedding, with its never- 
ending charm, is fostered by the country 
church, which adds its softening influ- 
ence on rural life to the advantaj^cs 
j^ained from prolific yields of wheal and 
corn ? Such incident is worth while — 
and this apart from religious or inspi' 
rational aspect 

With these various interests that gather 
in the country church, it is becoming a 
center of Western country life as fully 
as is the school. While there may be 
lack of artistic form, and the churth 
buildings are marked by extreme .siiu 
plicity, the influence grows. Prosperity 
Is well expressed when it has visible 
evidence in white spires springing amid 
far vistas o£ waving grain and shinii^ 
pasture. 

Churches are not needed, however, 
for inspiration toward helpfulness — ^the 

Westerner is al\\a\s a gnf>d neif^hbor. 
Many and many a field is tiiied lur the 
widow by friendly farmers who join in 
doing good. Many an- afflicted father 
has seen his crops harvested by workers 
from adj(>in!ng farms !>ecrnise of tin- wWV 
ing helpfulness of those who knew his 
need. 

Last summer on a Kansas farm were a 
sick wife and a tired husbanri. ju.st 
as the wife was recovering, the little 
three-year-old daughter burned herself 
severely. Skin-grafting was the only 
hope of ureserving her life. The father 
could not sacrifice hiniself. as it would 
add another patient to the huusehuld. 



Two young men on neighboring farms 
went from the tields, and gave enough 
skin from their bodies to save the child, 
missing a month from their own labor. 
That is typical of the Western good 
will. 

Something in the life of a farm devel- 
oped from bare prairie to rich fertility 
appeals to the hearts of its occupants, 

and they grow to love the level acres. 
" So long as 1 am able to hold it 1 shall 
never sell my farm," said a bard>working 

Nebraska!!. ' When, with my young 
wife, I settled on that quarter-section, it 
was o{x-n plain for nules : we had noth- 
ing but each oihei and wlial was in oui 
camper's wagon. Now we have about 
everything a farmer could wish. What 
could I do better if I sold ? They can 
make machines and buildings, but they 
can't make any more land. It will always 
be good." 

"The only thing that makes us think 
we would like to sell out is the lack of 
help," explained niy hostess. * 1 can t 
keep a servant girl, andmyhusbatad has 
to work too hard because he can't get a 
hired man. The girls all seem to teach 
school or work in town ; the boys go 
farther west and get farms of their own. 
Our own children are married and gone." 

Indeed, the one cofni)].unt made at 
every meeting of two or three is, *' We 
cannot get help for house or farm." The 
servant problem is as present three hun- 
dred miles west of the Missouri River as 
it is in Harlem. Within a week I heard 
it discussed in a club on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and in a Kansas farm-hotise. 
The argument in the latter instance 
hinged ort the assertion that too much 
an<l \i}0 general prosjx-rity in the West 
had relieved people of the necessity for 
such labor, and that excessive wages and 
unusually favorable surroundings are 
now demanded, with workers too few 
even under such conditions. 

In one other thing are farm families 
at a disadvantage -^sickness. Miles from 
a physician, train- d nur-^'-s ahnost unob- 
tainable, ctniveniences <>t the sick-room 
that depend on a near-by drug-store lack- 
ing — these make suffering hard. And 
if the end come, the little cemeter>' on 
the f»{K'n prairie is so tiesolate I Like 
tlic school yard, it is tlie last object o£ 
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improvement and of proper adornment 
in most country communities. 

Amusing to Westerners is the ij^iio 
rance of Eastern friends concerning the 
West's actual conditions. A few weeks 
before Christmas a Dakota wife, recently 
married, received from her husband's 
sister in Massnchiisctts a letter asking 
for a list of things they needed, such as 
potatoes, cabbage, flour, and necessaries 
to keep them through the winter. '* Let 
me know and we will send them." it 
added, " and try to arrange it so that 
John's feelings may not be hurt. We 
do not want you to suffer.'* 

A sheet of paper, stamp, and envelope 
were inclosed. The younpf wife replied 
on her husband's printed stationery, say- 
ing that they were indeed in sore need ; 
they were dien living in a miserable 
shack that cost only ^3,500 . she did 
not have a thing better than Hriis<?e!s 
carpet to put on the floors; their bam 
was a cramped affair of only 40 x 100 
feet, scarcely large enough to shelter the 
ten horses and three vehicles they had 
left. She told piteously how she had 
no other means of reaching town than in 
a nibbertired buggy ; the best she had 
to wear was a dress that cost the pitiful 
sum of $2 a yard and an old fur coat 
that she bought for $75. She hoped 
they would open their hearts and assist 
quickly. The sister in Boston was not 
without appreciation. She sent a dia- 
mond-set bracelet, with the hope that it 
would add to the warmth of the coat 

A concrete example will show how gen- 
erally modern conveniences and sources 
of information have come to the Middle 
West. From a central Kansas town of 
4,500 population, the coun^ seat of a 
county with a population of 25,000, go 
out seven rural mail routes, ser\'ing 562 
homes, the carriers starting on their 
trips at nine o'clock each morning. Of 
the entire number of families served, 
twelve take no ^xiriodical of regular 
issue, their mail consisting of advertis- 
ing matter, sample papers, and letters. 
The carriers take out 288 daily papers, 
an average of one to ever>' two families, 
though many families subscrilie for two 
oi three dailies. Weekly publications go 
to 544 families, magazines of some kind 
to over three hundred. This is a typical 



Western community, solelyjagricultural, 
nearly two hundred miles 'west of the 
Missouri River, and with an average of 
prosperity. It is a fair showing of the 
Western farmer's reading-table. • It may 
be mentioned that in this same county 
are twenty-four rural mail routes, serving 
practically every farm, and that over two 
thousand farmers' telephones are in 
use. 

Surprise at die history of one's farm 

neighbors is no unusual thing. An alum- 
nus of Yale may he herding cattle on 
the next ranch ; a former teacher of lan- 
guages following a plow on the other side 
of the township. One overworked news- 
paper man sought health and wealth on 
the high plains ; he found only the 
former. Day after day, while the hot 
winds scorched the com and blasted the 
garden patch, he v.Tot? thrilling stories 
forl)0}s' ••libraries," thus supporting his 
family. Now he has returned to New 
England and has produced popular 
novels, striving to forget the occupation 
but not the friends of his We'^tcrp life. • 
The possibility of finding an ^msuspecled 
jewel is so ever present that it adds 
interest to the appreciative Westerner's 
acquaintance with his neighbors. 

TrpNel is adding familiarity with the 
world to other improving influences. Ex- 
cursion rates, special cars for conven* 
tions, encam^ents, and conferences, 
appeal to whole neighlx )rho( )ds. and some- 
limes, when thegathenng is near by, these 
occasions have die outward appearance 
of an exodus. If close to either coast, the 
attendance from the Middle States is 
limited because of the distance. A two- 
day or tliree-day journey is not to be 
undertaken by the entire himily except 
on important occasions. 

When a competence is acquired, the 
reward comes — to sell the farm, which 
cost perhaps $5 an acre, for $40 or $50 an 
acre and " take it easy." This usually 
assumes the form of moving to town, 
where the farmer buys a home as good 
as any one possesses, and becomes a 
factor in the town's doings. Or, as one 
put it, '* sells out and goes to where the 
liigger world can be seen." In this 
case it meant a removal to California 
and the reinvestment of $40,000 saved 
in twenty years of successful wheat- 
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raising. He is now tending orange 

groves and plensuringf on the beach. 

Chief among the attributes of Western 
rural life is independence — not alone in 
conduct of the home and economics of 
the farm, but in the relation of the 
farmer toward the business world of 
which he feels himself a part He has 
risen above financial subjection. This 
does not mean that he is always fully 
out of debt —^millions of dollars are yet 
loaned on farm mortgages in the prairie 
Sutes — but he dictates the terms. If 
his creditor becomes anxious, a dozen 
other purses are open to him. A need- 
less boast is that borne by a si^^n 1 saw 
recently at the gateway of a prairie farm, 

No Mortgage on This Place.*' It was 
not a rarity. Scores of other farms in 
the vicinity are unencumbered. 

Some \Vestern farmers have automo- 
biles ; some have furnace-heated dwell- 
ings, with bath and toilet facilities; 
some have even electric lights, the dyna- 



mo being ran by a gasoline engine. But 

these are the exceptions. 

After all, the important thing is not 
the occasional luxurious home, the auto- 
mobiles, the bank deposits, but that the 
farm wealth of the plains region is dif- 
fused ; that a hij^h average of content- 
ment and of the things that tend to hap- 
piness is known. 

The farmer's families of the Middle 
West are as well housed, as well clothed, 
and have as many every-day pleasures 
and comforts as do townspeople East or 
West They are not rich in the pluto> 
crat's understanding of the term, but 
they are abundantly blessed in satis- 
faction of life. More than that, their 
savings are honest wealth — ^the product 
of sunshine, rain, black .soil, and hard 
work. Little wonder that the \^'cstern 
farmer boasts of his condition. His 
solution of the social and economic 
problem, with which he struggled for 
three decades, is well-nigh complete. 



Comment on Current Books 



Letters in Yellow 



Those who admire that 



kind of muck-raking fic- 
tion which pretends to be history will wel- 
come a volume of " Indiscreet Letters from 
Peking.'* * The letter* purport to have been 

written by an cyc-witiR-ss of and an actor in 
the siege of the Legations during tlic Boxer 
uprising of 1900. The days of uncertainty 
and dread before the struggle began, the ter- 
rible weeks of fl^litint; and waiting during 
the siege itseh, and the alterniath when 
Peking was in the hands of the foreign 
troops, arc represented as filled with an 
unbroken series of acts of blundering incom- 
petence, cruet selfishness, jealousy, and cow* 
ardice. The siege was ni ule llo^^il^!e by 
the fatuous blindness of the foreign diplf>- 
mats ; the annihilation of all the foreigners 
in Peking was averted only because of the 
mysterious failure of tlie Chinr sf to take 
advantage of the opportunities made ktr 
them by the stupidity and internal dissen- 
sions of tlic defenders of the Legations; the 
aftermath was a carnival of rapine and plun- 
der by the foreigners in the cUy, rescuers 
and rescued. The writer of the letters finds 
in it all little that is fine or nol)le or cour- 
ageous. When he is forced to praise, he 

' ImliMTeet I-eticr» (rpm Peking. Kditcdby H. L. PiUnun 
WMle. i>«)(|d,ModiCo..l>fewVork. $i,ati- 



doei. it grudgingly, witli a curl of the lip. 
But even so the praise comes but seldom. 
He writes with the pen of the scandalmonger; 
he sees the events that happen around him 
with the eye of the yellow journalist. The 
title of tlie book is indeed a ]ia]>py one, luit 
not perhaps in the sense in which the 
"editor" intended it. The letters are most 
amazingly indiscreet, not in their revelations 
of the siege of the Legations and the con- 
duct of the actors in it, but in the self-revela- 
tion of the character and propensities of the 
writer. 

A tr- * f A history of architecture com- 
A History of . ^ . , 1^. 

Architecture ^"^^^^ **** exammation of the 

most characteristic monu- 
ments of that art. The expositor's aim should 
be to analyze the various styles. In this a scp- 
ai ate men; inn of every building may well be 
suh( iidin.iied toa discussion nl' tlie tendencies 
shown by the si/es, materiaJs, and dates of 
buiklings. Such an ideal is that of Mr. Rus> 
sell Sturgis, an art critic of the first rank. 
To his present task of writing a general 
history of architecture he brings lifeluug 
habits of careful classification, philosophical 
balanciir.:, and clear evposiiion. '1 he last- 
named (|U4liiy has always been in evidence 
with him, and now more than ever. He 
has been too long a writer on art tc^ics I9 
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e v^.ress hirnstlf in language not easily under- 
stood by ail clashes oi readers. Witness his 
''European Architectare " and '*How to 
Judge Architecture," for instance. The jjrcs 
eiu work is the result of his ripest thought. 
It will consist ot three handsome quartos, 
and the beipaiuni; of its publication is a real 
event in 'lie world of art. Tl)e first volumtr,' 
which hds now appeared, deals with antiqui- 
ty — Egypt, western Asia, Greece, Rome. 
OI course the overwhelming majority of the 
structures described are in ruin It is with a 
grateful sense of a certain htness of things 
that we read what Mr. Sturgis has to say 
about the Pantheon at Rutiu-, ati edifice 
glorious alike in its past and present use. 
Would that there were more such with this 
double appeal, even if the lon^ list of ruins 
must be ^Ijghtly dci rcaserl tluTtl)\ ! Of 
course a practiced architect and observer 
lilce Mr. Sturgis^ with his hatf'Century^s ex- 
perience, is quicker than another to jvids^e 
how the anciciils built. But even he can- 
no! form a completely critical opinion of the 
work of the earliest architects, except as he 
is aided by the dec ipherer of hieroglyiihs, 
the student of comparative chronology, the 
practiced reader of the boohs cf antiquity, 
and the searcher among bygone superstitions 
and beliefs. The achievements in all these 
departments of learning are evident in this 
volume, even if the text's significance lies in 
the writer's individual opinion. Half the 
volume's value* however, is represented by 
the illustrations. Mr. Sturgis deserves spe- 
cial credit for their selection ; in general, they 
are either from unhackneyed subjects or are 
from new points of view of familiar build- 
ings. While it may be natural Tor Mr. Sturgis 
to follow the more usual ^pcllin^c of proper 
names, especially Greek names, we do not 
understand why the usual Latin name of one 
of the best known places in southern Italy 
must give p!nre to the Italian" Pesto." But 
this is h\ percriticism. 

Humanism, not a new term, is 
now invested with a new mean- 
ing. Its seat has Inns; been sup[)0sed to lie 
iu academic groves. The humanists of Eras- 
mus's time would, if they could, sit up in 
their sepulchers and tnke notice of the notice 
served by Mr Schiller * that their tribe "will 
always be somewhat rarein academic circles. ^ 
But what is this revolutionized humanism ? It 
is announced as " the sjjirit of prni:mati.sm." 
Of pragmatism much has been heard of late, 
especially from its brilliant expositor. Pro* 
feasor WiUiam James, whom students flock 

' .A H -tory o< Archiitxtur.; Itv Kut'-ell SMrcis, A.^•., 
pt>. II Vol. I. The Baker & TaykMr Comrany, New York, 
is, net 

^^Jwdw^in^JrtMgDiyn. By F.^.C. Jj. ^cbillcri M.A., 
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tn. This is not, as many imagine, a new 
philc^phy, but a new method in philosophy ; 
that is to say, a new application of a method 

not new. Pragmatism is in philosophy what 
utilitarianism is in ethics — putting beliefs to 
the tfsl of practical results. This method 
was applied also in theology by Kant, and 
recently liv Ritschl, in holding that religious 
faith must rest on a judgment of practical 
value, not on merely intellectual grounds. 
This, too, has been the common-sense meth- 
od of ordinary minds from time immemo- 
rial. So pragmatism, says .VI r. Schiller in his 
chapter on The Making of Truth," is, as a 
logical nietliod, merely "the r^i/Mr/V'/rt- appli- 
cation of a natural procedure of our minds in 
actual knowing." Pragmatism as a method 
and humanism as its spirit are thus a philo- 
sophical attitude, not a system of philosophy. 
This attitude, as Mr. Schiller shows, is thor- 
oughly favorable to the claims of religion : 
*' All religions work pragmatic all\ to a greater 
or less extent . . . our own Christianity [i.s] 
an essentially human and thoroughly prag- 
matic religion, hampiered throughout its. his* 
torv, and .it times almost stranglefl, by an 
alien theology, based on the intcllectualistic 
speculations of Greek philosophers." Intel- 
lectiialism, especially the " absolutism " of 
which Hegel and Bradley are expositors, 
Mr. Schiller regards as *' fundamentally hos* 
tile to popular rel it; ion," " inhuman,'* "ster- 
ile." and lie fights it through chapter after 
chapter, contending that " knowledge cannot 
be depersonalhed, and that the full concrete- 
ness of perhnnal interest is indispensable for 
the attainment of truth." The finished and 
attractive literary style in which he presents 
the new humanism manifests its identity, 
notwithstanding difference, with the old. 

BvdM Evtry "^'^^ '^'^^ writes 

CftiW ShwdA Know "^""^ ^.^''j^ 

v.nira »ioiH« Muww y^^^ written 

a plea.sant, chatty little book ' about the com- 
mon birds of the eastern half of our country, 
for the series which began with " Poems 
Every Child Should Know " and continues 
with similar volumes of fairy talcs, niulis, 
songs, legends, and heroes. The book aims 
to arouse interest in the birds rather than 
to give definite scientific information about 
them The author introduces each bird as 
she might if she were talking to a child friend 
on a summer ramble of discovery. Some of 
the chapter tith-s well illustrate the spirit of 
her treatment — " Our Kobin Goodfellow and 
His Relations," *'Some Neighborly Acro- 
bats," " liirds Not of a Feather," " Rascals 
We Must Admire." Sixty or seventy fine 
pictures from photographs provide some 
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useful helps to identificatioii and much mate* 
rial for arousing intereat in the subject 



Ceylonf India, 
China, and Japan 



The author of" Present- 

Day Kgypt " well de- 
scribes present-day con- 
ditions in other Oriental countries. With 
pleasure, he who opens Mr. Penfield's book* 
discovers that it leads far afield, not only 
to India, but even to Japan. The title is there- 
fore somewhat misleading;. Mr. Penfield^ 
text is noteworthy for twft features — first, its 
vivacious and very informative description, 
and, secondly, the author's iteration on the 
failure of Americans to gain their proper 
share of Oriental trade. As he says, this is 
the only solace found by commercial Europe 
in our wonderful national growth. The book 
is Well printed and illustrated, with almost 
never such a slip as " Austro-H ungary," 
p. 342. 

Railwa ***** month recently a 

jU rt # shrinkage was reported of 
* two billion dollars in the 

market quotations of railway and allied se- 
curities. The event calls closer attention to 
the fiiiancial management of corporations. 
As the transportation industry was the first 
to produce tiie modern corporation, so it has 
been particularly prominent in exhibiting 
the vices as well as the virtues of certain 
promoters. The shockingly high-handed 
manner in which the finances of a few trans- 
portation systems have been " jockeyed" by 
Wall Street hjieeuhitor.s has now naturally 
drawn the lime li^)u of public curiosity 
upon those ultiniau-Iy responsible. It has 
made their deeds properly spectacular. The 
resviit, we are glad to say, has been a practi- 
cally universal condemnation. The injustice 
is equally evident, however, of visiting with 
the same condemnalloo the majority of rail- 
way financiers and operators in this country, 
an honest, hard-working, capable class, rep- 
resenting a totally different professional 
stantlard, one constructive, not destructive, 
of values. This beinc: sn, one cannot think 
that many corporations are really predatory. 
Yet the careless observer and the political 
demagogue ( nntinue to blame honest corpo- 
rations and managers for the crimes of the 
dishonest. If there is a popular desire to 
know just how a promoter can misuse rail- 
way ftiniis .itid escape the penitentiary, there 
is a more widespread desire, we think, to 
have an extended view of the different phases 
not only of railwav fiiiancin);, but also of 
railway construction and operation. A book 
which will go far to satisfy these desires is 

' Lut ol Suei: C«yloD. lodu, CliiiM, and Jjp«tn. Ky 
Fndenc CoHAliBd i'taB&cld. Tlw Century Campuvi New 
York. Rod. 



" The Working of the Railroads,"* by Logan 
G. McPherson, lecturer on transportation at 
the Johns Hopkins University. Mr. McPher- 
son's academic coiuicctioii is only incidental 
to his practical experience with several lead- 
ing railways. He tells what a railway com- 
pany is, what it does, and how it does it 
For instance, he first considers the transpor- 
tation function, describing s\]ch a ch.mge of 
conditions as is apparent since 1870, when 
there was one railway mile for every seven 
hundred and twenty-nin^ persons, while in 
1901 there was one mile for every three hun- 
dred and eighty persons; in 1870 there was 
one railway employee for every one hundred 
and eleven persons; in 1904, one employee 
for every sixty-six persons. The author 
then describes construction and operation, 
sliowini;, among other things, that formerly 
for a fifty-ton locomotive there were fifty- 
pound rails, but that now we have eighty- 
ton locomotives and eighty-pound rails, while 
one-htmdred-ton locomotives and one-hun- 
dred-pound rails are not rare. Mr. McPher- 
son then discusses traffic, accountingTt and 
statistics, financial and executive adminis- 
tration, correlation and integration, and, 
finally, the relations of the railway to the 
public and the State. While just laws should 
provide for a remedy of existing abuses and 
certainly for a swift punishment of crimes, 
we also contend that they should not repress 
legitimate activity, thus iiniteding the N'a 
tion's well-being and retarding its develop- 
ment. Mr. Mcpherson's book should be 
read l>y those wliose votes elect legislators 
and ultimately control legi.sl.uion. 

Woodcraft The days in the year 
and Worjds Lore 

may .spend in cani]) and 
on the trail are all too few. But there are 
many other days when the It'ander/usi K^oa 
him and he must sojourn in spirit in the land 
of his desire. To the practical woodsman 
on these restless days there is greul i»ulace 
in the detailed and careful planning of the 
next trip — rotitc, onltit. food supjtlv, new 
" stunts " to be tried, improvements in equip- 
ment to be tested. A veteran of die craft 
has i)repared a book ' full of wi.se lore and 
helpful suggestions, an invaluable companion 
for the days of planning and the rarer days 
when the plans are being fulfilled. Treat- 
ment of the <!!biect is exhaustive. There 
are not only tlie mute usual but alw.ays inter- 
esting chapters on clothing, personal kits, 
tents, utensils, food, rookcrv. making camp 
and camp-fires, but even more tascinating 

'TJie Workinc ol the KiiilroitU. Fly I-o^n G. McPhor- 
son llcnn' H'ill & Co., New York 51 5u, ncl Postage. 
15 cents 

' the Book ol Canipiiiu »od Wuodcnh. I4v llonce 
Kcphan. The Ouiui« Fublifehinc ComiMny. New|Vork. 
IISQ. net. 
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talks cm the less familiar subjects of axmaiw the pests of the woods and hints for acci- 

ship, qualities of wood and bark, edible plants dents and emergencies. The volume is small 

of the wildemes&i living off the country, enough to go in the duh'el-bag, but packed 

natural signs of direction, and not so fas* full of facts and suggestions^ awi redolent of 

ctnatiiig; hot sadly useful information about the atmonihere of the woods. 

Letters to The Outlook 



A JAPANESE POINT OF VIEW 

Arooni^ a number of Jetters that have come 
to mem regard to my artide in your issue of 
March 23« this Strikes me as especially inter- 
esting. Alice M. Bacon. 

Los Angtk»t Aftii 9,* 107. 
Madam Alice M. Bacon : 

I have read your article on the Japanese 
in I he Outlook for A; ril I do not know 
whetlier we, the Japanese, deserve your most 
gene r ous and good-hearted view^on our peo- 
ple. At any rate, not only that article by 
"Observer/' but often we see the similar 
mistakes made by certain writers. I feel 
very sorry to let them pass into the public 
mind as a fact without giving a word of cor- 
rection. This is not only because we cannot 
express our thoughts clearly in English, but 
:^so, in California .specially, where all the 
periodical are against u«;, we have no or^an 
on which we may express our standpoint 
before the public. Now, when I read your 
kind article, I felt as if I was rescued from a 
danger. And it is precisely so, for those 
periodicals will rule tiie public mind, right or 
wroi^. I cannot help to feel that whenever 
some one point out onr fnults severely, we 
always hud a good Saxnantan in this great 
country. Esi>ecially in time of reaction, 
when all from good feeling to the oppo- 
site like an unsettled cloud in autumn sky, 
yen remain in sympathy with us. We know 
when one remains with his friend in time of 
great need, it is the best test of friendship. 
Those who follow fashion blindly are simply 
dangerous, and praise from tiiem do not 
amount anything. 

I wish you will accept a word of thanks 
from a humble Japanese servant 

G. Kasuva. 

P. S.— I want to add what I feel about the 
Japanese " l.ick of warm-hearted responsive- 
ness;" we do not know, even scholars in 
Ei^Hsh I suppose, of idioms, jokes, and 
humors, and sort of topics suitable to foreign 
companions, which are rather the essential 
matter in social entertainment (thoucrh 1 have 
no txpmenct in society circle) All these 
things were taught since babyhood, without 
any intention or difficulty, and yet hardest to 
acquire for foreigners, especially when we 
are not mised in playinK and working and 



all sorts of social matters. If we avert from 
foreigners, it is because we shrink front 
.something unknown, unapproachable ( so I 
think), and not in tlic- lea«5t anything of the 
sort of dislike. And, if we do not, to the 
foreigner's eyes, have a warm-hearted respon* 
sivcness, and seemin^^ly contented, it is .ifter 
fruitless efforts. We are almost discouraged 
of its insurmountable difficulties in associat- 
ing with the foreigners. Yet the truth r^ 
mains that even,- one in tlic world, I believe, 
\yll be happier and more comfortable in being 
warm*hearted and responsive tohis neighbors. 

THE PENNSYLVANTA CAPITOL 

I note with regret that a contribution to The 
Outlook for January 26, entitled '*A Costly 

Triumph," has so far called for(b no comment 

from an eminent professional source. 

The impression gained from the article is 
that the new Harrisburg Capitol is an artistic 
as well as a costly triumpli. This is confess- 
edly the opinion of a layman, but lest the 
j)ul)lication of such an appreciation in a 
paper of the known standing of The Outlook 
should influence general opinion to fnvor 
public wtjrkof this character, 1 feel urged to 
call attention to the fact that among archi* 
tects f^cncrally this building is considered to 
be an unsuccessful achievement. 

I speak more especially of the interior. 
On a recent visit to the building in question 
1 was impressed with its lack of studied pro- 
portion, the extravagance of ornament, the 
excessive use of gold, the broken pediments 
over dnorwavs, and other fcaturos which 
mark the building as having been inspired 
by the most degraded types of Renaissance 
architecture. 

I was annoyed by the tediousness of the 
main stairway, and found that each riser is, 
by actual measurement, a full inch higher 
than good practice sanctions for a monu- 
mental staircase. The flf)wing lines of the 
balustrade referred to by your contributor 
are weak rather than graceful, and the effect 
of the wliole rotunda is rendered garish by 
the ill-advised use of gold, together witli the 
harsh and heavy colors of the dome. The 
rou;4li red fl x t of Mercer tile, while in itscll a 
thing of beauty, seems ill adapted to the 
formality of a white marble hall. 

The Senate and Assembly chambers arc 
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rendered undignified and resdeas by the 

excessively heavy ceilings and chandeliers, 
and the obtrusive use of ornament ; so much 
so that as I pa)i«ed through these rooms I 
wondered how it would be possible for any 
body of men therein assembled to consider 
any question in a serious, straightforward, 
and single-minded manner. 

Inrleed, the whole interior is deficient in 
simplicity, dignity, and breadth of concep- 
tion. A more detailed criticisni is better 
left to the technical publications. 

To he sure, the observer is impressed as 
be wanderik tiiruugh the building. Any such 
amount of materials, really &ie in them> 
selves, and sprend over such an area in 
almost any way, could scarcely fail to inspire 
some awe ; but it must be a source of lastii^ 
regret that such a larcje and costly public 
edifice is so deficient in artistic excellence. 

It is indeed deplorable if extravagance 
and fraud were practiced in doing the work, 
l.ut this is a transient evil compared to the 
enduring influence exerted by a monument 
of bad taste. 

A Young Pennsylvania Architbct. 

THE JACOB A. RllS NEIGHBORHOOD 

HOUSE 

Every spring we come to tell The Outlook 
readers of our plans, and every fall how by 
their help they were carried out. This year 
we are planning a boys' camp away from the 
city, with its heat and its noise. We are 
going to take the boys between twelve and 
sixteen, and preferably those who have here- 
tofore escaped us, and transplant them from 
the street to the wilderness for a season. 

Ask yoiirsclvL-s what tli.it may mean in the 
Struggle for the man of to morrow on whom 
we must build. It is with one eye upon hiro 
that we have built our gymnasium and Carry 
on our dull-- Im i<tentally it will mean more 
room on 'i win IsUnd, where last year we 
housed 410 happy souls. We spent over 
three thousand dollars up there during the 
summer, and never did money draw such 
interest as that. We spent it all — ^there is 
nothing left; but we are not sorry, and we 
expect to spend more this summer, empty as 
our money drawer is. Kor the One whose 
errand we go has all the dollars, and He 
knows that the need but v^rows with the 
cliort. The crowding was never so great as 
it is to-day. It is getting to be common in 
New York to tind whole families living in 
one room — three families in a three-room iiat 
intended for one. That was common in 
K(irr)pe befor« . 1 i! never here : and over 
there it meant, and means everywhere, mis- 
chief of the gravest sort, moral and material. 
Seventy-three thousand persons so living in 



• Berlin furnished nearly half the deaths in a 

population of over 1,300,000 in a year when 
the Govemmeat took a census. It is the 
next big question for us to deal with in New 
York. Meanwhile we must make life in the 

crowd as tolerable as we ran. 

For the many who cannot go to Twin 
Idand or the camp we are making a roof 
garden on our g-ymnasium rof>f tiiat will be 
worth seeing and lingering in as the summer 
advaocesr— so we hope. It is an e.\xeriment 
to make a garden of Eden in a hole between 
towering tenements, but we niean to liave a 
good try at it People may throw tilings into 
a dirty yard from tenement w indows, but I 
would like to wager that they will never think 
of doing that to a garden. Its appeal w ill be 
to the best in them. So that is educational 
too, with a stronger pul! than the Board of 
Health. It all works together, i he settle- 
ment is leaving its stamp on the neighbor- 
hood, as it was meant to, and its stamp is 
good. On the pco[jle it is easilv made out. 

Our horse is dead. We have a tine wagon, 
but we need a hor.sc to pull the children over 
from the depot and liark. .And we need 
swings in place of those they have worn out. 
Swings don't last long on Twin Island. To 
sit in one and watch the vessels on the Sound, 
fanned by the salt breeze from the water, is 
heaven to our girls, and they are firm believ- 
ers in heaven. Then we want some games, 
or the money to buy them witli : and we do 
so badly want a volunteer worker to go and 
live with them in July and August. We have 
a m.ttron and her assistant, but we want ihe 
right kind of woman to keep them all com- 
pany in their happy season. 

When I go through those streets that are 
jammed with children and their mothers on 
a summer day, 1 sometimes wish I could 
take the Other Half that live among the birds 
and the flowers, out on I-onp Island, say, 
or in Jersey's suburban towns, and plump 
them down with one big swoop in the middle 
of it all, and then tell tliem what delight it 
is for children to ride on ferryboat and 
trolley-car, and how cheap to buy that de- 
light for them by chartering a car and taking 
mothers and chiMren out for a day's pleasure. 
They wouldn't be any trouble, but no end of 
joy ; and a little lunch of milk and cake, or 
sandwiches and lemonade, could he laid for 
them in the shade of some trees, or in a 
daisy field. These things are sometimes 
done, but not nearly often enough : and there 
isn't anything that leaves such a glow in those 
who do it, and such a bright spot in the 
lives of the great crowd, or that brings the 
two Halves together so naturally Shall we 
not have more of it? Jacou A. Riii>. 
48-50 Henry Sttcet, New York. 
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To Eat 




Dried liccf 




j^exican Tamales 



Lunch Tongue J 

Send for the Book 

, 'How to MaKe Good Things to Eat" 

This interesting and instructive 84-page book 
gives nearly tv^ro hundred recipes for breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner dishes — all preparable on a 
minute's notice from 

Food Products 

the most delicious, appetizing and wholesome table 
delicacies you have ever eaten — purity guaranteed by 
U. S. Pure Food Law. 

Always ash your grocer for Libby's 
and insist upon him giving you Libby's 

Write loday for the book "How to Make Good 
Things to ELat." It will be sent you free on request. 

Libby. McNeill & 
Libby 

Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Delicious 
- Hot — I 
Biscuit 

are made with Royal Baking 
Powder^ and are the most appe- 
tizing, healthful and nutritious 
of foods. 

Hot biscuit made with im- 
pure and adulterated baking 
powder are neither appetizing 
nor wholesome. 

It all depends upon the bak- 
ing powder. 

Take every care to have 
your biscuit made with Royal, 
which is a pure cream of tartar 
baking powder, if you would 
avoid indigestion. 

ROYAU BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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I want you to do 
yourself justice 
and me a favor. 

Now is the time when people buying motor cars are 
liable to make quick decisions, because the season for 
motoring is so far advanced. 

Let me advise you this : Don'/ do tl. Just a few more 
da>'s spent investigating will save you months of trouble 
and repentance. 

Do yourself the justice and me the favor of examining 




carefully before buying an automobile. The more cars 
you have demonstrated to you the better I'll like it, 
because you'll appreciate the " Maxwell" all the more. 
/ believe you will get greater value out of the 
" Maxwell " than out of any other car made. 

The " Maxwell " record of victories in many endur- 
ance contests, numerous mcnintain and hill climbs, and 
the winning of the Deming trophy (Glidden Tour) and 
the world's 3.00()-niile non-stop record in 1906, is pretty 
conclusive {>roof that I am right. 

If you will addre* Dept. 23. T will see that you get 
the beautiful "Maxwell" Catalogue, telling all about 
these triumphs and the mechanical details which insured 
them. 

And if you will address me personally I will send you 
a personal letter of introduction to the " Maxwell " 
dealer nearest you. 




President, Maxwetl-Britcoe Motor Co. 

Members A. M. C. .VI. A. 

75 Spruce St., Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Main Plant: Tarrytown. N. Y. 
Factories: Chicago, III., Pawtucket, R. I. 

DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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Two Books o\ Notable Sijnificsncc snd Vshrc 

COSMOS, THE 
SOUL. AND GOD 

By REV. C. L. ARNOLD. 

This remarkable book, recently published, 
will he^p tu dispose ol many oi the difhcultirs 
which have long baffled profound thinkers. Dr. 
.Arnold bas conceived a new and important 
theory regarding the connection between mind 
and matter. It is abreast and ahead oi all 
recent discoveries and should be read by every 
one who has the slightest scientific or general 
interest in this tremendoussubject. To attempt 
to describe the book in this announcement 
would be an injustice. It is only necessary to 
say those who have been following the litera- 
ture and discussions of this and kindred sub- 
jects will find that Dr. Arnold's volume will 
appeal to tbcm as oo other book of recent years. 

FUTURE LIFE 

IN ANCIENT WISDOM 
AND MODERN SCIENCE 
By LOUIS ELB6. 

" A Toluinc of profound ilptlficaoce that hsi kwmkcned 

the Inlerctt of t«o condoent*. "— Z'»»t*»»- Anut, Timtt. 

"Id tome rc*;jects ooe of the roott tmportaot Ixmks of 
rccrni yean. . . . We know o( no rolume where to 
much infurmation u to recent revcUtioo* of Klence caa 
t>e louoil u clearly and tiKcloctly as in thLf voloine. . . 
It It a work which every inielli|(enl man should read, lot 
no matter what hli cooTlctlons on the *ul<ject, he will 
[irobalily chance theoj In many reipect* after perusing It. 
. . . The twok i» remarkal'le for lii can'lor. for luc idlljr 
uf ttatemenl. logic of argument, and the manlleii determb 
nation of the author to net at only the truth. The txaniia- 
tion i» ercHleol."— /'AiVaA//*K tnqttirtr. 

Each ti.30 net. Postage lo cents. 

StSn FOR t:iKCVLAR^ 

A. C. McCLLRG & CO.. CHICAGO 



FARM MORTGAGES 

on Improved Farm Lands 
are Preferred Investments 

BECAUSE 

1. Principal secure, being usually 40% 
of conservative value based on product- 
ive qualities of land. 

2. Income large and certain, annual 
crops from land itself paying interest. 

3. A Farm Mortgage is an investment 
that yqu alone own and control. 

Our North Dakota and Minnesota 
5% and 5^^% Farm Mortgages 

Are on personally inspected farms. 

Perfect titles guaranteed. 

Collection of interest and principal 
made promptly without expense to in- 
vestor. 

Write for Particulars of mortgages 
meeting your especial requirements. 

WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY 

Banker* 
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What is generally re- 
garded as a trial of 
Strang^ between Gov- 
emor Hughes and the upper house of 
Jhc New York Legislature came to an 
end last week. By a vote of 27 to 24 
the Senate refused to follow the Gov- 
ernor's recommendation that Mr. Otto 
Kelsey be removed from the office of 
Superintendent of Insurance. Accord- 
ing to the law of New York, several 
State officers who are appointed by the 
Governor and confirmed by the Senate 
are removable only upon the recommen- 
dation of the Governor and the majority 
vote of the Senate. In this respect the 
State law is inconsistent, for there arc 
some officials whom die Governor can 
remove without action by the Senate. 
The conflict began not many days after 
the Governor was inaugurated last Jan- 
uary. Heretofore it has not been cus- 
lonaiy to regard mere incompetence as 



a sufficient cause for the forfeitarc of a 
public office in the State. Evidence of 
dishonesty or malfeasance in office has 
generally if not invariably been required 
to justtfy such action as Governor 
Hughes decided to take. In breaking 
with this tradition Governor Hughes 
startled not only the politicians but a 
good many conscientious citizens. Mr. 
Kelsey has never been charged with 
dishonesty or malfeasance in office. For 
years he was a member of the Assembly, 
and reached in that body a position of 
influence. He tiien became successively 
Deputy State Comptroller and Compn 
troller. While in the latter office he 
acted as one of the receivers of a sav- 
ings and loan association. During the 
period of his receivership the assets 
dwindled from $600,000 to ?30.00n. and 
the investors, so the records show, never 
received a cent. It is not asserted 
that the money was stolen; it disap- 
peared, rather, in exorbitant fees. Dur- 
ing Mr. Kelse} 's incumbency f)f the 
office of (Comptroller, defective tax .stamps 
to the amount of over five million dol- 
lars disappeared without any record of 
what had become of them. It was 
assumed in the Comptroller's office, upon 
the unconti lined testimony of a subor- 
dinate, that these stamps had been 
destroyed as defective. A year ago, 
after the sensational disclosures of 
the Armstrong Investigation Committee, 
which had revealed not only the scandals 
of insurance companies, but also the 
reprehensible nqg^lect of the Insurance 
Department of the State, Mr. Kelsey 
was apiK)intcd Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. Instead of overhauling the De- 
partment, Mr. Kelsey devoted his atten- 
tion and effort to the very complicated 
routine of his office. Popular dissatis- 
faction with thr I)(.'partment was made 
very evident during the gubernatorial 
campaign. No statement of Mr. Hughes 
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during the campaign aroused more em- 
phatic expressions of approval than his 
promise, in response to the charges 
against the Insurance Department, to 
investigate all die administrative depart 
mcnts and to exercise all his U'^al 
pf)wers to purge thcni of corruption and 
inelVicicncy. In spile of tliis fact, Mr. 
Kelsey showed no inclination to co- 
operate with the Governor. He even 
neglected to follow his advice. As a 
consequence, the Governor asked for his 
resignation. In doing this Governor 
Hughes,* wishing to save Mr. Kelsey 
from any danger of pnl)lic humiliation, 
did not reveal hi.s request to even his own 
closest friends. Mr. Kelsey, however, 
thought best to make a public matter of 
it, and, after consulting the men in whom 
he had confidence, announced his inten- 
tion of declining to resign. Governor 
Hughes then summoned Mr. Kelsey to 
a public hearing. In answer to (|ues- 
lions, Mr. KeUe)- ackno\vledj;ed that he 
had not studied or even read the Reixirt 
(which is not lo be confused with the 
voluminous Proceedings) of the Insur- 
ance Investq;ating Committee, and made 
other dama^infi^ admissions. Governor 
Hughes then transmitted to the Senate 
his recommendation that Mr. Kelsey be 
removed from office. 



^ „ , The course of the Senate 
Removal , . 

unprecedented. An at 
tnrney for Mr. Kelsey was permitted not 
only to appear with Mr. Kelsey before 
the Committee to whom the recommen- 
dation was referred, but also to make a 
siJeech before the whole Senate. In 
defense of Mr, Kelsey the following 
arguments wt-ic made. Mr, Kelsey was 
chosen by Mr, Hughes's predecessor, 
Governor Higgins, after careful inquiry; 
he was absolutely honest ; he had a task 
of enormous complexity to perform, and 
would have thrown his department into 
confusion if he had dismissed those sub- 
ordinate'; who, though shown to have 
been iax in the examination oi life insur- 
ance companies, were thoroughly fanul- 
iar with the routine of the department ; 
he had, moreover, the .special burden 
placed upon him of solving the problems 



in fire insurance which followed the 
earthquake in San Francisco, and which 
involved many New York companies; 
he differed from Governor Hughes in 
judgment as to the way in which the 
department sh(ndd be conducted, but as 
he was resp<jnsible, not alone to the 
Governor, but al.so to the Senate, he was 
not called upon to subordinate his judg- 
ment to that of Governor Hughes ; he 
had been treatefl coldly and unfairly by 
the Governor, his assistance had not 
been asked, he bad been prejudged, and 
then cross-examined under circumsta nces 
which would have put any man at a dis- 
advantafje. Besides these arguments, 
the altitude of the Governor had un- 
doubtedly much to do in influencing 
Senators to vote for the retention of Mr. 
Kelsey. From the first the CJovemor 
has refu.sed to use his powers of removal 
and appointment to strengthen the 
hands of those who support his policies 
and weaken the hands of those in op- 
position. He has held aloof, kept 
himself — or rather his office — in iso- 
lation, emphasixed the distinction in 
province 'between the legislative and 
the executive. He has consequentl) in- 
spired few public othce-hoiders, whether 
in the Legislature or not» with the spirit 
of loyalty, and has not yet put much 
fear into the hearts of the unscrupulous. 
As a statesman Mr. Hughes has proved 
his right to leadership ; as a politician, 
in the sense in which that term may be 
applied to Abraham Lincoln or Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mr. Hughes has yet to prove 
his mastery. It is true that a majority 
of the Republican Senators voted with tli 
Governor ; it nevertheless remains true 
that his defeat in the Kelsey aflfair was 
due to Republican votes. Some of these 
were conscientious ; on the other hand, 
some of the votes in favor of the Gov- 
ernor were the result of timidity. Three 
Senators, for instance, waited till a ma- 
jority was recorded in Mr. Kelsey's 
favor, and then uselessly cast their votes, 
for the sake of record, on the side of the 
Governor, The ringleaders in both 
parties voted in oppositicm to the Gov- 
ernor. The whole episotie proves, it 
seems to us conclusively, that the power 
of removing administrative officers 
should rest with the Governor alone. 
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As Mr. Hughes said in a qpeech in £1- 
mira, after the event : 

It is inimical to honest and proper admin- 
istration that when such a cooditioD exists 
there sboold be a lack of executive power to 

bring administration methods up to the 
standards demanded by the people. I be- 
lieve that the time haacomewnen the people 
will hold their ofTicers more strictly to ac- 
count for the manner in which they perforin 
their duties and represent their constitu- 
encies, and that along with this increased 
sense of responsibility there will be a willing- 
Bcss tc rrpnse in their chosen representatives 
such power as will enable them to discharge 
their pubUc trust . 

The aigoment 18 made that to repose in 

the Governor the power of removal 
would be to ^ive him power to l)tiikl up 
a political machine. This is ridiculous 
in the face of the fact that without such 
power two powerful irresponsible ma- 
chities have existed in the State for 
years, that the leaders of these two 
machines acted together in the Kelsey 
affair, and that in the Federal Govern- 
ment the President has such power of 
removal to the jjrent advantage of effi- 
cient administration. 



The Jamethmn 
ExpotiHon 



There appears to be 
some danj^er that the 
exposition habit may be- 
come 80 finnly fastened upon us that we 
cannot shake it off, althouj^h experience 
has demonstrated the folly of over-indul- 
gence in ihiscxpensive pastime. Fhiladel- 
phia.Chicago, Buffalo, $t.Loui8» Portland, 
Charleston, and Atlanta have set an 
example to ntimerous other smaller ( iiies, 
and, on the whole, the example has 
been worth following. The educational 
value to the whole country of the Phila- 
delphia Centennial and the Chicas^o 
Exposition cannot be measitred by sta- 
tistics or expressed in words. But in 
order to achieve a success of this kind 
the directors of a national exposition, 
wherever it maybe held, nnist l)e actuated 
by somethinj]^ else tlian a desire to shed 
gUjry upon a particular locality, or to 
**hcKmi'* the commercial interests of 
their own city. The managers of the 
Jamestown Exposition have as notable 
an occasion to celebrate as any of their 
predecessors ; they have as beautiful and 
interesting a site as could be asked or 



found for such a celebration ; they have 
had generous help and COHSperation ftaok 

the National (lovernment ; and the atten- 
tion not only of the American people, 
but of many foreign nations, has been 
directed to Jamestown and the great 
historical event which the Exposition 
commemorates. It still remains to be 
shown whether the conductors of the 
Exposition appreciate the unusual op- 
portunity which they have, and whether 
they possess the capacity to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. At the pres- 
ent moment they are being subjected to 
a sharp lire of criticism. The Exposi' 
tion grounds and buildings, although 
they have been formally opened to the 
public, are still in the stage of incom- 
pleteness. In some of the buildings 
scarcely one exhibit has been installed. 
Walks and drives are rough and in 
some places impassable. Complaints are 
already made by exhibitors of graft and 
favoritism which interfere with the in- 
stallation of exhibits. No mismanage- 
ment, however, can take away the charm 
of the Southern landscape, the noble 
stretch of waters in Chesapeake Bay 
and Hampton Roads, the lines of smooth 
sea-beach shinlntr vellowin the sunlight, 
the dark green ot the masses of Southern 
pines, and the brilliant beauty of the 
electric lights of the Exposition gleam- 
ing across the bay at nightfall. The 
naval display, which is the contribution 
of the United States and of several for- 
eign nations, is already imposing ; audit 
reflects more credit upon the Government 
than upon the manajjcrs of the F.xposir!"r^ 
to say that the United States Government 
Building is the only one on the fair 
grounds entirely finished, with its dis- 
plays completely arranged and in full 
running order. The success of this par- 
ticular feature of the Exposition cannot 
fail to give the visitor renewed confidence 
in the ability and efficiency of Govern- 
ment officials, and the mai^nitude of the 
business " Uncle Sam " is engaged in. 
If, when the Exposition is in full running 
order, any private corporation maintains 
an exhibit more complete, more pictur* 
esque, more entertaining, more instnict- 
ive, or better displayed and managed 
than that of the United States Post-Office 
Department, we shall be very much sur- 
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prised. The disappointment of more 
than one early visitor to the Exposition 
has been changed into satisfaction by 
this one exhibit alone. 



^ ^ The thirty-ninth anniversary 

/n^Ynfe ^ Hampton Institute was 
observed last week with the 
usual exercises which take the place in 
that institution of what is popularly 
known elsewhere as " Commencement." 
0^•er fifty young men and women, both 
Negroes and Indians, were presented as 
candidates for academic diplomas, and 
as many more young men of the same 
races were successful candidates for 
trade certificates as blacksmiths, brick- 
layers, carpenters, machinists, painters, 
printers, shoemakers, steamrfitters, tai- 
lors, and wheelwrights. Hampton has 
had its full share of newspaper pub- 
licity. The institution and the work 
which it is doing have been described 
over and over again in public print 
Not a small part of this newspaper com- 
ment has been found in the columns of 
The Outlook; and yet it is the simple 
truth ihat it is not merely diliiculL but 
impossible by descriptive writing to give 
any adequate impression of this school, 
which the Moseley Commission reported 
to be, on the whole, the most interesting 
educational institution in the United 
States. The impression which Hamp- 
ton makes upon the visitor who sees it 
for the first time is one of almost com- 
plete fascination — a fascination com- 
pounded of many elements, esthetic, 
ediical, intellectual, emotional. The In* 
stitute has been long enough in existence 
to have created for itself i ( harming 
campus, wiA lawns, blossoming ilowers, 
vine-covered buildings, and noble trees, 
all lying on the badcs of a tidal river, 
the picturesque boats upon which make 
the pencil hand of the artist itch to get 
at his sketch-book. Neatness, order, and 
efnciency are manifest everywhere, and 
when it is remembered that the entire 
work of feeding, clothing, and housing 
over a thousand students is done by the 
students lhc*ius>clves, it will be seen that 
the precepts of the school are put into 
practice. It is impossible wtlAiout the 
aid of pictures to give readers any idea of 



tiie human interest to be found in the 

trade departments of the Institute, where 

the men students build, from the first 
forged bolt to the last coat of finishing 
varnish, handsome wagons and carriages; 
where silver-mounted harness of die hig^ 
est quality is turned but; wfaae shoes, 
woodenware nnd ironware are made in 
commercial quantities ; where bricklayers 
and plasterers actually put up walls, chim- 
neySf and mantels ; where the agricultural 
students maintain a model farm that is not 
merely a model but the actual producer 
of the milk, eggs, fruit, and v^tables 
consumed in the sdiool. If, however, 
in going through the industrial depart- 
ments of the Institute the visitor forms 
a mistaken notion that hand workers 
alone are educated at i iamptou, this idea 
will be promptly corrected when he lis- 
tens to the addresses of the Hampton 
students on the Commencement stage. 
Of seven such addresses made at the 
exercises last week by members of the 
graduating class and by young alumni 
and alumnse, there was not one that was 
not written in clear, terse, vital, and 
entertaining English, not one that did 
not contribute something both entertain- 
ing and instructive to the hearer. The 
music of Hampton is famous throughout 
the country. The old plantation songs 
sung by that chorus of one thousand 
voices produce upon the hearer a musi- 
cal effect which, in the opinion of experts, 
is unique. At the anniversar>' exercises 
last week the usual musical interest was 
increased by the presence of Mr. David 
Mannes, the well-known and gifted vio- 
linist of New York, who, with his wife, 
the sister of Messrs. Walter and f'rank 
Damrosch, gave both visitors and stu- 
dents a heartily appreciated demonstra- 
tion of the musical power and beauty of 
the violin. Miss Natalie Curtis, a dis- 
tinguished expert on Indan folk-lore, 
poctn,-, and music, recited some Indian 
poems and sang some Indian songs which 
were not only remarkable for their intrin- 
sic beauty, but were especially appropri- 
ate on the same stage from which a native 
American Indian delivered a graduating 
address. The Institute is visited by 
numbers of those interested in negro edu- 
caiion ; it ought to be visited by every 
white person who desires that the white 
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children of fliis country should get at 

least as good an education as the black 
children; for the principles and methods 
of instruction so successfully employed 
at Hampton ought to be employed in 
white mstitutionsraiich more widely dian 
they aie. 

The Kneisel ^^^^^ lo^■ers of music in 
^-"A tiU America have been troubled 
by the information that Mr. 
Frana Kneisel is seriously considering 
the suggestion that he become the Con- 
ductor ol the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
It is not that they iindeivaliie the Phila* 
delphia Orchestra, but diat they legard 
no service Mr. Kneisel could render to 
that organization sufficient compensation 
for his abandonment of chamber music. 
Although it is understood that as yet no 
definite offer has been made to him, the 
abandonment of the Kneisel Quartette, 
which is as nearly perfect as anything 
human can be, is regarded as a very 
real possibility. HVliat brings the possi- 
bility still nearer to the danger point is 
that Mr. Alwyn Schroeder, the 'cellist 
of the quartette, has bidden America 
farewell and is hereafter to live in 
■"Europe. While the press, including Tlie 
Outlook, has recorded the advent and 
departure of orchestral leaders, and, not 
indoding The Oudook, has made much 
ado oveir operatic singers* the Kneisel 
Quartette has year after year unscnsa- 
tionally and unobtrusively been giving 
its concerts. Year by year, too, it has 
educated a larger circle of hearers to 
the appreciation of chamber music. 
Once it played chiefly to audiences of 
modest size in Boston and Cambridge ; 
now even in New York City, opera- 
mad as it may seem to be, this string 
quartette hns been playing to crowded 
houses. Such music as " the Kneisels " 
play can never become a fad. The string 
quartette is not a medium suited to the 
sensational, the picturesque, the descrip- 
tive, in music. It cannot pretend to tell 
■nusical stories ; it cannot indulge ver>' 
successfully in *' tone poems it cannot 
satisfy those critics who want something 
literary or philosophical mixed in with 
their music. In spite of what some 
modem writers about music would thus 
regard as its limitations, the Kneisel 



Quartette has been steadily conquering 
for pure n\usic an increasing number of 

devoted followers and subjects. Mr. 
Kneisel organized the quartette in 1885. 
He was then concert master (that is, the 
first violinist and assistant to the con- 
ductor) of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. He resigned from that position in 
1 903 to move to New York and devote 
himself diiefly to die quartette. Mr. 
Svecenski, viola, was a member at the 
hei^inning. Mr. Schroeder has been a 
member since 1S9I ; the present second 
violinist, Mr. Theodorowicz, since 1902. 
The tedinical perfection of the ensemkle 
playing of these four men, which can 
scarcely be matched, surely not sur- 
passed, in the world, is coupled with a 
rare and fine musical feeling. Though 
during the existence <rf the quartette 
there have beer four second Niolinists 
and three 'cellists, the withdrawal of a 
single player is a serious loss ; the dis- 
bandment of the quartette would be a 
calamity. 

Unusual interest 
A Great Kmdergarim attaches to the 
Gathmg fourteenth annual 

meeting of the International Kinder^ 
garten Union held in New York City 
last week, by reason of the great attend- 
ance of delates from all parts of the 
country, from Canada, South America, 
nnd Japan, nnd because of the marked 
enthusiasm which pervaded the entire 
organization. The programme was long 
and rich in interesting topics and capable 
sprakent; and it was evident from the 
beginning that there was neither time 
enough nor were there subjects enough 
to give full play to the accumulating and 
vital interest which the delegates brought 
with them. The kindergarten move- 
ment, which has taken firmer root in 
America than in any other country 
because the spirit of the kindergarten is 
so fundamentally democratic, was repre- 
sented by its kaders from all parts of the 
continent : by such women as Miss Blow, 
Miss Laura Fisher, of Boston t Miss 
Kitts and Miss Curtis, of Brooklyn ; Miss 
Haven, of New York; Miss Niel. of 
I'ittshurj; : Nfiss Whcclock. of Boston ; 
Mrs. Hughes, of Toronto ; and Madame 
Kraus-Boelte, Miss Waterman, and Dr. 
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Jennie B. Merrillt of New York. A 
great assembly filled Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday evening, when Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie made an address of wel- 
come, and President Taylor, of Vassar 
CoU^;e, delivered a vigorous and telling 
address on "The Ministry of Educaticjn 
to Life." One of the most signiticani 
and interesting features of the session 
was an exhibit, at the Museum of Natural 
History in Central Park, of kindergarten 
material from all part.s of the United 
States, from Canada, England, Germany, 
and other Continental countries, repre- 
senting the work of modern training- 
schools and kindergartens, and rich in 
examples of the gifts and occupations 
used in the early days of kindergarten 
work. This exhibit is the most complete 
and significant in its field that has ever 
been made, and will be open to the pub- 
lic until the twenty-first of the present 
month. 

An A eal ^ public act of Ix)rd 

(E^^a Curzon as Chancellor of the 
^ University of Oxford was 
the publication of an appeal asking for 
$1,250,000 to meet the pressing needs 
of the University, among which he enu- 
merates the promotion of modern and 
scientific studies and the maintenance 
of the Bodleian Library. In many de- 
partments of science, he declares, Oxford 
is unable, for v.nnt of neces.san*' funds 
and appliances, to supply a scientific 
basis for practical work, and an elec- 
trical laborator> and provbionfor giving 
scientific training for the practical pro- 
fession of engineering are greatly needed. 
Oxford is almost the only university 
which does not provide adequate facili- 
ties in this respect, and at which it is 
impossible to qualify for admission at 
the Institute for Citil Engineers. He says 
that the gift of Cecil Rhodes, the greatest 
benefaction which the University has 
rt ri ivcd of late years, has brought with 
it a l)ur(h'n. atkling as it docs, two hun- 
dred men trom ail parts of the British 
Empire, from the United States, and 
from Germany to the body of under- 
graduates, and imi^^s'iig ujxin the L^ni- 
versity the necessity of offering the new- 
comers all that is best in teaching. e(|uip- 
ment, and study from the whole field of 



modern university requirements. This 

is another indication of the growing feel- 
ing that, whatever action mav he taken 
touching the older scheme ut studies at 
Oxford, provisimi must be made for 
scientific requirements, for the training 
of scientific men in every department of 
mcKlern endeavor. To Americans it 
would seem as if this appeal from an 
institution so venerable, so venerated, so 
intimately associated not only with Eng- 
lish scholarship but with English liter- 
ature and English history, would meet 
with prompt response. Unfortunately, 
so far neither the universities nor the 
cathrrlrils have been able to make up 
b\ popular gifts for the great losses they 
have sustained by the shrinkage of in- 
comes caused by the fall of rents during 
the last generation. 



Last week a serious riot oc- 
'JSia"* at Rawalpindi, India, 

f ol lowing thatat Lahore, which 

grew out of the conviction of two native 
journalists. They had accused an Eng- 
lish officer of wantonly shooting a Mus* 
sulman policeman and then accused tfie 

Government of hushing up tlie matter. 
The stor\' was proved to be a fabrication, 
and, convicted of libel, the men were 
sentenced to prison. While they were 
being conveyed hither their guards were 
assailed by a great mob, which attempteH, 
in Oriental fashion, to crown the prison- 
ers with garlands as popular heroes. The 
mob afterwards parsided through the 
streets, assaulting ever,' European it en- 
countered. The Rawalpindi not involved 
the pillage and destruction of many 
houses. These riots are, of course, ex- 
pressive only of the feelings of unreason- 
ing and uninteMigent natives, but they 
add some emphasis to the dignified de- 
mands of the reasoning and intelligent 
Both the Mohammedan and the Hindu 
elements have now requested the Fng- 
lish authi )i ities to gtani them greater 
political control of their country. Their 
demands seem to be justified. For the 
first time in history there are evi- 
dences of growing native political solid- 
arity, Eortunalely for them, their action 
has been preceded by similar aggressive* 
ness in the commercial and bureaucratic 
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domains. In trade the Pftnees have 
already crowded the European out of 
the best pans of Bombay ; the Hindus 
and Mohammedans will probably repeat 
this elaewfaere. In tiie bureaucracy the 
incautious haste or negligent weakness 
of the home Government is seen, espe- 
cially on the legal side, i'he natives 
nattunally resent the right of interfere 
enoe wttii the criminal courts of minor 
degree now possessed by the local Brit- 
ish executive officers. Again, not a 
few judges sent out from England :>how 
themselves inferior to their Indian col- 
leagues. The rise of an excellent na* 
tivr judiciary is proof of the rapidly 
gaining strength among the natives to 
manage their own affairs. From this it 
is a natural step for them lo attempt the 
maintenance of an internal political cohe- 
sion. N^^t all Indians, however, whether 
Mohatnniodans, Hindus, or Parsecs, 
dream of an entirely independent gov- 
ernment. A reasonable id^ of self-gov- 
ernment would hardly outnm a proposal 
to establish n chnin of autonomous States 
— united, if possible, as are those in 
Canada and Australia — and governed 
on the colonial model by the Ponrer 
which has so long and in the main so 
wisely guarded them from external en- 
croachment and mtemal dissension. The 
increasing evidence of 'commercial, bu- 
reaucratic, and political independence 
should thus not be lost upon Ute home 
Government. .Americans in Enji^land 
have often noted with astonishment the 
amazing indifference <tf immy English- 
men as to Indian afiatra. This may be 
also noted in the apparent reluctance of 
Parliament to denl \vith those aAairs. 
It is true that this has its good side, for 
it leaves oertmn matters to be settled in 
India itself by those who understand 
the differences more intimately than can 
Londoners. But, unless we misread the 
signs of the times. Englishmen themselves 
will have to understand more intimately 
what is beiog left undone in India. The 
natives cnnnnt, we believe, always be 
held in the present leash. Russia stancls 
waiting just over the border. If England 
is unprepared to grant greater local self- 
government, the natives know that an- 
other power — and a nearer to India — 
might be found to undertake the task. 



^ J On Saturday of last 
Am^rtcan Trade ^eek the German A mer- 

ican tariff agreement 
was published. By its terms the Presi- 
dent of the United States, acting under 
authority conferred on him by the Ding- 
ley Tariff Act, agrees to a reduction 
upon certain articles imported into this 
country from Germany. The principal 
article is champagne, on which the duty 
is reduced from eight to six dollars a 
dozen quarts. The American Govern- 
ment also agrees to certain modihcations 
of the customs and consular regulations. 
Hereafter duties ate to be computed by 
the United Slates authorities on the 
export price of goods brought from Ger- 
many, provided those goods are inanu- 
foctured chiefly or wholly for export. 
It is also conceded that in reappraise- 
mcnt cases the hearing shall be open 
and m the presence of the importer or 
his attorney, unless the Board of Ap- 
praisers shall determine that the public 
interest would suffer thereby. Another 
m'^dification is made in the nile requir- 
ing personal appearance before a Consul, 
which is now to be required only in 
exceptional cases. The President also 
agrees to recommend to Congress further 
amendments of the Customs Adminis- 
trative Act. This agreement is to take 
effect on July I, 1907, and to remain in 
force for one year. It may be termi- 
nated upon six months' notice from 
either of the contracting parties. The 
reason for the above agreement is found 
in the German maximum and minimum 
tariff law which went into effect a year 
ago. Under this tariff importations from 
America, which hirht-rto had the ad\an- 
tage of the minimum rates, were raised 
to the maximum rates. Other countries 
in a similar position made important 
concessions to Germany, and concluded 
treaties estaljlishing tlie continuance of 
the minimum rates. The German Gov- 
erotnent desired ako to make such a 
treaty with our Government. Not only 
is our tariff in general nuu h higher than 
the ( German, but the administration of 
our customs and consular laws has long 
been obnoxious to Germany. As no steps 
were taken in the session ( f ( '(jngress re- 
cently ended, and as the limit fixed by 
Germany at which her tariti concessions 
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would terminate i?? close at hand, there 
was danger that unless we took further 
action American importations into Ger- 
many would be subject to the maximum 
rates of the new tariff. This would 
infallibly provoke retahation. Now, a 
tariff war with Germany would certainly 
be a serious matter, ultimately more seri^ 
ous to Geraiany than to ourselves, but 
at all events serious enough to us tn be 
prevented even at large cost, in an ad- 
mirably conciliatory spirit, the German 
Government had introduceid into Piarlia* 
raent a bill providing for die otension 
of the importation of American goods at 
the old rates until next July, and the bill 
was passed. In a corresponding spirit, 
President Roosevelt recently detailed Dr. 
North, Director of the Census, Mr Gerry, 
of the Treasury' Department, and Mr. 
Stone, of the Department of Commerce, 
to go to Germany and to confer with 
experts there as to what could be done. 
The result of their conferences is seen 
in the above agreement, which embodies 
changes not necessary to be attirmed by 
a law to be passed through Congress, 
or by a reciprocity treaty acceptable to 
the Senate. The agreement will prove, 
we hope, one of the wisest steps ever 
taken in our commercial relations with 
a country which has now become our 
second customer, England, of course, 
retaining first place. 



During the last forty 

nent pastors, such men 
as Drs. John Hall, William Ormiston, 
William M, Taylor, and D. Parker Mor- 
gan, have been called from British pul- 
pits to the charge of Xmerican churches. 
The latest and not the least noteworthy 
in this succession is the Rev. Charles 
F. Aked, who last month became min- 
ister ol the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church 
in New York. For sixteen years he had 
been minister in Pembroke Chapel of the 
largest Protestant congregation in Liver- 
pool, the third city in the United King- 
dom. The Lord Mayor, presiding at a 
great meeting to bid him farewell, spoke 
of him as " a high-minded and fearless 
citizen, who had played a great part in 
civic life, and had won the esteem of all 



right-thinking men and women in the 
city." Mr. Aked's influence as a citizen 
was recognized some years ago in le- 
quests, which he declined, to become a 
candidate for Parliament. His vigorous 
opposition to the Boer War, which 
he detested as unrighteous, cost him a 
temporary loss of popularity and some 
danger from a mob. for both of which 
time soon made amends. TTewasoneof 
a remarkable triumvirate whose activity 
was successfully exerted for the suppres- 
sion of vice in Liverpool, the Rev. C. W.' 
Stubbs, whom our readers have known 
better as the Dean of Ely, now Bishop 
of Tniro, and the late Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, a distinguished Unitarian, being 
his associates, and t^e trio editing the 
monthly Liverpool Pulpit — an instance 
of Broad Churchism unique in Englnnd 
With such a record Mr. Aked's coming 
is a welcome reinforcement of the Amer- 
ican churches, in which his influence 
will be felt beyond the limits of his con- 
gregation and denomination. He be- 
longs to the same class of men as his 
countryman, the late Dr. Dale, of fiir- 
miogham, and our own Beecher— great as 
preachers and also great as citizens. A 
Briton by birth, he is thoroughly Amer- 
ican in spirit, and is already favorably 
known in various parts of the country, 
which he has visited in former years to 
preach and lecture. He now transfers 
his work and home to this side of the 
Atlantic, not only for a climate more 
fevorable to health than the coast of the 
Irish Sea, but also for the laige oppor- 
tunities existing here fnr the realization 
of religious unity and fraternal Christian 
democracy. 

The writer of these lines 
alTp^ZL has recently received two 

and t^rqfane . r l ^ l ' 

copies of what has been 
called an endless chain prayer : 

O Lord Jesu« Christ, we implore Thee, O 
Eternal God, to have mercy on all mankind. 

Keep us from all sin by thy precious blood, 
and take us to be with thee eternally. Amen. 

This was accompanied by the statement 
diat this prayer was sent out by Bishop 

Lawrence, of Massachusetts, each person 

who receives it being asked to send it 
to nine other persons who in turn for- 
ward it to as many more, the prayer to 
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be ftOGompanied with the statement that 

he who will write this prayer for nine 
davs and send it to nine persons, com- 
mencing on the day it is received and 
writii^ one a day, will, on and after tiie 
tenth day, experience some great joy ; 
while those who will not comply with 
this request will be afflicted by misfor- 
tune. One person who, according to 
one of these letters, paid no attention 
met with a terrible accident, and a letter 
accompanying the prayer explains that 
its writer hastens to send it because 
she is afraid of more calamities. It 
is probably idle to repeat the denial 
of the autfaorsiup of this preposterous 
and profane scheme which Bishop Law- 
rence has made mftny limes. It was an 
outrage to associate his name with so 
gross a profanation of the Christian view 
of prayer, and to make him stand sponsor 
to this attempt to turn the union between 
the human child and the Heavenly Fa- 
ther into a species of cheap jugglery, a 
kind of vulgar magic. It is improbable 
that this latest expression of ignorant 
superstition has worked its way to any 
great extent among readers of The 
Outlook ; but it is the duty of every man 
or woman who receives it to send it 
promptly back to its author, with a writ- 
ten protest against a gross profanation 
of one of the roost sacred and beautiful 
leUgious experienoest and against an 
outrage committed on a Christian min- 
ister who is unable to protect himself. 

Pooh Bah some solemn iintons 

to Amu I ^"^S*"^^ some Japanese 
roif^t think that the solemn 
Britons misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented the Japanese, the Lord Chamber- 
lain has refused to sanction the per- 
formance in England of Gilbert and 
Sullivan's ftunous comic opera "The 
Mikado." The Lord Chamberlain, it 
should be explained to those American 
readers who are unacquainted with 
C6urt officials, is the Brituh Pboh Bah. 
His functions include the examination 
of people who wish to be presented at 
Court and the crnsorship of plays. He 
is thus a very important personage, and 
has of course to give grave consideration 
to the opinions of solemn Britons, who 
aie, after all, a amall minority. He has. 



furthermore, taken action to prosecute 

Mrs. D'Oyley Carte for a performance 
of the interdicted play. Mr. D'Oyley 
Carte, it will be remembered by those 
of our readers who once were frivolou» 
enough to enjoy Mr. Gilbert's satires on 
British formalism and solemnity, was 
the theatrical manager who supervised 
the production of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operettas. It would not do to siig> 
gest that these solemn Brilons and their 
solemn functionar}' were really not cn- 
deavorinf^ to save the feelings of humor- 
less Japanese, but were taking measures 
to protect tfiemselves against the ancient 
but still serviceable shafts from Mr. 
Gilbert's quiver. A member of Parlia- 
ment has given notice that he will ask 
the Prime Minister whether lie is not 
afraid that the friendly power of Den- 
mark ma> be offended at the presen- 
tation of a Danish king as a murderer 
in a certain play called '* Hamlet." This 
member of Parliament is apparently not 
solemn enoi^ to be aware that you may 
without offense call your friend a mur- 
derer, but you must not make fun of 
him, even for the sake of satirizing your- 
self. 

The Problem of AIu- 
nicipal Ownership 

The real problem of municipal owner- 
ship may be stated thus : What should 

be the relation of a modern municipal 
corporation to those public utiUties upon 
which the life of the corporation de- 
pends ? It is a complex problem, and 
any simple answer is to be looked upon 
with suspicion. There are at least four 
possible relations, and, in fact, all four 
relations are contemporaneously main> 
tained in the same municipality. 

The public utility may be owned and 
ojx^rr^trd exclusively as a private enter- 
prise, and the public may depend either 
upon competition or upon government 
regulation to secure just rates and effi- 
cient service. The plants for lij;hting 
New York City are lluis pri\ ately owned 
and operated, and, competition having 
foiled to secure either tail prices or good 
service, regulation is now being attempt- 
ed by the Legislature, and the company 
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has appealed to the courts to prevent 
such legislative regulation. 

The public utility may be privately 
owned and operated under a franchise 

to be renewed periodically, a.s, for exam- 
ple, every tweniy-ftve years. Under this 
system the real estate of the public util- 
ity corporation may be said to be prac- 
tically owned by the municipality, but 
leased under a permanent lease to the 
cor[)oration. Thus the ]*ennsylvania 
Railroad has obtained a permanent fran- 
chise to enter the city of New York 
through a tunnel under the North River. 
It pays what is equivalent to n rental 
for this privdege, but this rental, by the 
terms of the franchise, is moditied frum 
time to time,either by agreement between 
the parties or, M they cannot agree, by 
arbitration. In a somewhat similar man- 
ner, large blocks of real estate in New 
York City are owned by private persons 
and leased on long leases with provision 
for renewal and adjustment of the rental. 

The city may own absolutel}' the real 
estate required for the public utility, and 
lease it for a term of years to a corpora- 
tion for purposes of administration. 
Thus the city of New York owns the 
Subway and leases it to the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company. At the end 
of Afty years' this lease expires, and the 
city will be free either to operate the 
Subway itself, to lease the Subway to 
some other cnr|)oration. or renew the 
lease to the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company. 

Finally, the municipality may both own 
and operate. Thus New ^'ork C'it\ is 
buiUling at the present time a ;;ixat 
aqueduct to bring water into the city 
from the neighborhood of tiie Catskills. 
This aqueduct and the reser\'oirs belong 
to the city, ihry are manat^ed b\ the city, 
and the cit\- rliar<;rs, by a water lax. ever}' 
householder for the water which he uses. 

Thus there are four recognized rela- 
tionships between the municipality and 
the public titility. They may be respec- 
tively (lesitjnated as private ownership, 
permanent lease, temporary lease, public 
ownership and operation. The real 
problem of municipal ownership is this : 
Is public ownership and operation ever 
desirable If so, in what cases ? The 
general principle has been laid down — it 



is quoted with approval by Mr. Porter in 
his recent book on '*The Dangers of 
Municipal Ownership" — that "as an 
abstract proposition, we believe that no 

government, either national, State, or 
municipal, should embark in a business 
that can be as well conducted by private 
enterprise." We may accompany this 
with another general principle. The peo- 
ple, through tl;cir government, whether 
national, Stale, or jnunicipal have a right 
to embark in any business public in its 
nature and on which tfaeoonunon welfare 
of the community is depending, provided 
that they can do it better and cheaper 
for themselves than they can hire a pri- 
vate corporation to dp it. But no such 
general statements throw much light on 
the general problem. The question still 
remains, ^^'hat business can be better 
conducted for public ends by private 
enterprise, and what business can better 
be conducted by public officials t 

We ate not attempting here to answer 
this question. We desire to make it 
clear to our readers that it is really sev- 
eral questions and that no one categorical 
answer will suffice. It is, for mmple, 
clear that the municipality could not 
build the tunnel under the North River 
and construct the great station for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and that it could 
not advantageously operate that railway 
from Jersey City to the heart of Man- 
hattan Island. It could not alTord to 
spend the money, for it could not recoup 
itself out of the local traffic ; the expense 
of such a construction will be distributed 
over and paid out of the profits of the 
entire railway running across a third of 
the continent. It is equally evident that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
could not afford to invest a hundred mill- 
ions of dollars in such a structure and 
surrender its i)roperly at the end of hfty 
years. Such an enterprise as this is im- 
possible on a basis of municipal owner- 
ship and operation ; it is impossible on 
a basis of a temporary lease or franchise ; 
it is possible only on the basis of a 
permanent franchise ; and the only pro- 
tection of the rights of the people pos* 
sible is provision for periodical revalua- 
tion of the franchise and consequent 
rental to be paid for it to the city. 

It IS not less certain that the method 
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wh-'ch has hvvw hit upon for the city of 
New Y ork in its subway construction is 
profitable to the public. The city has 
loaned its ctedit; with the money raised 
iijx)n that credit the Subway has been 
bcilt. and it has been leased t<i a private 
corporation for operation at such a rental 
that at the end of the fifty years the inu> 
nicipal debt, principal and interest, will 
all have been paid and the city will own 
the Snbway — a piece of propert) ot la rye 
and increasing vaiuc — without ha\ing 
paid for it a cent in actual cash. And 
as die Subway is operated by a private 
corporation, there is practical!), no in- 
crease of municipal otitice-holders and 
therefore no peril of an increased politi- 
cal machine. On the other hand, we 
think it is equally evident from a wide 
experience that the water-works of a city 
should never be left in private hands 
even for temporary operation. The 
sanitary conditions of the city are too 
dependent upon pure water and the 
peril from false erf>noniies is too q;rcat. 
In water supply, economies are danger- 
ous and extravagance is safe. The 
city, therefore, can better afford to pay 
for a water su[)i:)ly extravairnntly admin- 
istered b/ the municipality than for a 
water supply economically administered 
by private enterprise. In fact, experience 
^ows that whatever economies private 
cnffrprisf- effects rarely diminish the 
exixrnditures of the citizens ; they sw< !l 
the protits of tlie corporation. \\ hat 
is true of the water supply is true of 
the school system. No one wo\ild pr<j- 
pos.' th.Tt th<" ]Hiblic school buildinu'i 
should Ix; owned or the public schools 
operated by private enterprise ; no one 
would propose to farm the children out 
to the lowest bidder; for in public edu- 
cation as iti public water supply the perils 
of extravagance are mimeasurably less 
th:*n the perils from excessive econom> . 

rhe practical question respectinjj mu- 
nicipalownership relatesto public utilitit s 
which ha\e generally been carried on ni 
the past by private entei prises and are 
now being exix:rimentally attempted 
ill mui^ii ipalities, both at home and 
abroad, by the jjovemment. These are 
chiefly the utilities ot light and trans- 
portation. Should the government own 
and operate the lighting plants and 



the street railways ? or shonkl it own 
them and lease them to private corpora- 
tions for operation? or should it own 
them and grant a permanent franchise 
or lease, subject to periodical revision of 
the rent or Iranchise tax, and exercise 
over them government supervision and 
control ? or, finally, should it leave them 
wholly in private hands and subject 
to private control, and trust to competi- 
tion for securini; efficient service and ' 
reasonable rales in our judgment, no 
economic thinkers, except a few paid 
advocates of private enterprises, any 
longer hold the last of these views. The 
third of these views is held onl> as 
a compromise, because permanent fran- 
chises have been granted in the past, 
and it is not clear how the city can 
recover the possession of the franchises 
which it has given away. Except for 
complications growing out of past legis- 
lation, the onl>- practical issue respect- 
ing municipal lighting plants and mu- 
nicipal railways is this : Shall they be 
owned and operated by the city, or 
owned by the city and leased to private 
enterprises on measurably short leases 
for ojx'ration ? 

We here simply endpavf)r to state with 
clearness the issue, uiiiiout debating it; 
but our general judgment, considering 
the political and industrial conditions in 
this country, is in favor ctf municipal 
ownership widi private operation on 
short leasts. 

Fra n k ly Q u c s t io n c d 
Frankly Answered 

Dear Dr Abholt : 

Twi .11 rii It > ill the recent Outlook ha\e 
at:i,t<, u il uiy .ntciiti«»n so torcibly as virtually 
to i nnipcl tin- ^l.•(lu^.•^t ill, it I am now making. 
The subject of one of these articles was (m 
effect > the Bible as Literature and as Revela- 
liun; of tin* other, a somewhat indijinant 
denial by vuu of the charge made by a 
publication in the West as to your belief in 
Christ's " fiivinity.'' 

Your answer to this critic was to declare 
in positive terms that you believed Christ tc 
be " divine." 

Now. nn dear Dck lor, as one of a great 
and constantly intreasinij niimlier of obscure 
but more or less "educated ' ciii/ens ; as 
one for whom the "substance of hope^ ' has 
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ceased to serve as a definition of " faith," 
.iiid wlio retiuirt-s " eviilence," I am ;^^kin^5 
you to tell me and them exactly what it is 
that you hold to be" divine," asdistinguished 
from " lnunan," and— as a corollary to that 
question — the exact logic of the distinction 
made between *' proof " and " Revelation.'' 

Rt'in>; well — inrltT-! painfully— aware how 
many and how invariably futile have been 
the attempts to thus define — in a single 

fhraae« to reconcile science and reiigion " — 
say franldy that definition diat ddtnes in 
terms of duiMous meaning is not Mr hat is 
desired. 

In good faith and very respectfully, yours, 

M. S. R. 

Here are two questions : What is the 
difference between divine and human ? 
What is the difference between proof and 
revelation? I will attempt to answer 
them successively in successive letters. 

W hat is the difference between divine 
and human ? In essential nature, no 
difference. 

This is the fundamental teaching of 
the Old Testament, and it distinguishes 
Hebraism from Paganism. There are 
four answers to the question, Where 
shall we look for Uie unveiling, or dis- 
closure or manifestation of God ? First, 
Nowhere. He is the unknown and the 
unknowable. We can never find him ; 
let us abandon the endeavor and content 
ourselves with attempting to understand 
onr relations and duties toward one an- 
other. This is Confucianism. Second, 
In Nature. He is the Intinite and 
Eternal Energ}- from which all things 
proceed. We can understand the things 
that proceed from him ; let us study 
them, contemplate them with awe and 
fear, and make this our religion. This 
b feticfaism in its various forms, and 
really underlies the ancient Gret^k and 
Roman mytholon^y, which was largely a 
poetic personiticatiorti of tlu- powers of 
nature. Third, in i!;ver}thing. He is 
the All ; the universal of which both men 
and things are particulars, emanations, 
fra^;ments. Ry fnrLjottinjj self and con- 
templating the All wc shall cvcntuali) I' l^c 
our painful individuality and be absorbed 
into the All again. This is Orientalism. 
The first answer finds its analogue in 
modern Agnosticism, the second in 
modern substitution of science for relig- 
ion, the third in modem Pantheism. 

The fourth answer to the question. 
Where shall we looic for the unveiling, 



the disclosure, the manifestation, the 
simuhicnim of God ? is, In Man. This 
was the answer of Hebraism. It is found 

in the opening chapter of Genesis, in the 
declaration that (if>d made man in his 
own image and into man breathed the 
breath of his own life. It is found in 
the imagery of the prophets and poets of 
Hebrew literattirc : Like as a Vhvr ruleth 
his people ; like as a shepherd shcp- 
herdeth his sheep; likeiasafatherpitieth 
his children ; like as a mother comforteth 
her child. It is found in the sym- 
bolism of the Hebrew Temple. In the 
pagan temples was a Holy of Holies 
where was kept in sacred seclusion an 
image of the deity. In the Eg>'ptian 
temple across the veil of Ihe Holy of 
Holies was inscribed the question, '* Who 
is he that shall draw aside my veil ?" In 
the Hebrew Holy of Holies were the 
Ten Commandments and the Mercy Seat. 
They said to the Hebrew worshiper. 
Look within ; in your own conscience 
condemning sin, in your own sentiment 
of mercy forgiving, healing, and helping 
the sufferer and the sinner, see the image 
of yonr God. The same a!iswer is found 
in such explicit statements as the fol- 
lowing: 

For this commandment which T command 

thee this day, it i.s not too hard for tliee, 
neither is it far off. It is not in heaven, that 
thou shouldest say. Who shall go up for us 
to heaven, and brinp; it unto us, and make 
us to hear it, that v\c may do it? Neither is 
it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, 
Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring 
it tinto us, and make us to hear it, that we 
may do it? But the word is very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth, and in .thy heart, that 
thou mayest do it. 

The prophet says: Think not that 

God is unknown ; or that thou must 
.search the world of nature for him ; or 
that thou must understand all phenom- 
ena to understand him. He is in thy 
heart speaking to thee. Listen to thine 
nwn conscienrr. thine own aspirations, 
thine own better nature: this is thy God 
within ihce. 

If you desire to know what man is, 
you do not look in the cradle, you look 
in the places wh< rr drvcloj^ed man is 
domg his best and grealesl work — not 
to the babe, but to the poet, the states- 
man, the philosopher, the pr<q>bet, the 
man of affairs. You do not go to the 
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hospital* to the- patient burning with 

fever, poisoned with U prosy. eaten up 
by tul)erculosis. Vou go to the athletic 
field where youth stands full of health 
and vigor. The feebleness of infancy is 
not essential to manhood. The infant 
will outgrow his mfaiic} and will still be 
a man. Disease is not essential to man- 
hood. The man may be cured of his 
disease, and he will still be a man. 
Ti^'^norance and infirmity are no part of 
manhood ; men will outgrow them. Sin 
is no part of manhood; men will be 
cured <^ sin and be more« not less, men 
because of the cure. Ignorance, infirm- 
ity, sin, are the incidents of a day or an 
epoch; tragic incidents, terril)le inci- 
dents, but truly incidents — that is, they 
have fallen upon man, they are not his 
essential nature. The divine image is 
essential manhood. In their intrinsic 
nature there is no difference between the 
divine and the human. 

I might stop here ; for I have answered 
your question. l'>ut 1 will go on to aj^ply 
the answer to antJther question, implicil 
in your letter: What is meant by the 
divinity of Jesus Christ? John, in the 
fir'-t rh ipier fif his Cospf-l, answers this 
question. Head it. Here 1 will only 
quote four connecting links in the pas- 
sage: 

In the beginnini^ was die Word, and the 
Word was with Cod, and the Word wa.s 
God. . . . That wa.s the true Light, which 
lighted! every man that cometh into the 
world. . . . And the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us (and we beheld his 
plorv, tlie glorv as of the only begotten of the 
Father),£iulof^grace and truth. . . . No man 
hath seen God at any time ; the only begot- 
ten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him. 

God was always a speaking God ; 
always a self-revealing (iod ; he has 
never left himself without a witness 
among men. He is the universal ethi r 
he fills all space. He is tlie Light which 
lighteth cvtry man — believer and un- 
believer, Jew, Christian, and pagan. In 
every warning of conscience, in e\er) 
aspiration to a purer and better life, in 
every sorrow and shame for wrr)n'.^ done 
or duty neglected, he is manifesting him- 
self to his children. Offspring of hts 
are they; and their very idolatries and 
superstitions are a blind seeking after 



him. But in one pi^ rfeci Man he has so 
lived, one jjerfect life lu' has sofilKd with 
his ilhnninaling, inspiring presence, that 
his glory of perfect truth and perfect 
graciousness was there seen as never 
before or since. The Infinite and the 
Eternal wc cannot know, because he 
is Infinite and we are finite. Only in 
the terms of a finite human experience 
can he interpret himself to us. .\nd 
this he has done, that in thnr ])erfect life 
and character we may see both what 
should be the object of our highest rev- 
erence — ^not power, but grace and truth 
— and what the e.xample and the inspira- 
tion for onr highest endeavor. Perfect 
revelation of what God is and perfect 
revelation of what man should be is he, 
just because God and man are in their 
essential nature one. 

Whatever you may think of this an- 
swer, 1 hope that you wilt not think that 
it is siven in terms of dubious meaning. 
Yours sincerely. 

LVMAN AaBOIT. 

The Need of Poets 

The report in the New \ ork Times of 
an interview with Mr. Br> ce, the British 
Ambassador, in which he asked the 

question, " \Vho are your poets ?" and 
declared that nothing is more important 
than that each generation and land should 
have its own poets, is a significant 
utterance by a very thoughtful man who 
sp'aks from a more e.xact and intimate 
knowledge of American alfairs than has 
probably ever been possessed by any 
other foreigner. Mr. Bryce speaks, too, 
as a practical statesman, who has been 
accustomed for many years, not only to 
study principles, but to deal with facts 
and to estimate the value of material 
achievements. Americans are a prac- 
tical people, with 'j;reat respect for jx>ets 
and artists, but not much conridence in 
their judgment ; but when an ex-member 
of a liritish Ministry declares that one 
of the great needs of the country is 
poets, his opinion will carry weight with 
those who like to read pf)eiry at intervals 
not too frvqiivnt, but who attach very 
sli};ht importance to the practical judg- 
ments of the writers of verse« The pre- 
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hide of reminiscence in vhich Mr. Br>'ce 
indulges reminds the reader of NIrs. 
Brookfield's " Apostles " — thai charm- 
ingly gossipy record of a gn'oup of very 
distinguished men at Cambrid^^e in the 
time of the Tennysons — and of many 
another less complete report of brave 
undergraduate days and tiieir inspiring 
fellowships. 

Among the men who were with him 
at Oxford, Mr. Br>ce recalls Swinburne 
as a member of a little society, gatiiercd 
mostly from the students at Balliol, 
which met once a week, after the man> 
ner of such little coteries, read essays, 
discussed authors, and talked intermi- 
nably, with the enthusiasm of youth, over 
tea and toast He tells us that Swin* 
l)iirne was one of the most brilliant of 
•this group, with a thorou>;h knowledge 
of Greek poetry and of French and 
English literature ; a fervent admirer of 
Victor H ■ and an equally fervent 
hater of I n;;^ Napoleon. Anion^f other 
members were Green, the metaphysician; 
Wright, who became later one of the 
ablest of English judges ; Holland, now 
Professor c)f Tnternntional Law at Ox- 
ford; N'cttK'ship. iliL- well known Latin 
scholar ; VV alter I'ater, the idol of a cult 
and die victim of over-zealous biog- 
raphers; Albert Dicey, who wrote eon 
stitutional treatises of breadth nnfl brill- 
iancy ; and Dr. Geoige Birkbeck Hill, 
the editor of BoswelPs Johnson, whose 
visit to this country is pleasantly remem- 
l>cri (1 it! many quarters. Mr. Bryce 
remembers e.sixrciaily Swinburne's read- 
ing of Browning's " The Statue and the 
Bust" and "The Heretic's Tragedy," 
recalls the sudden blossoming of Brown- 
ing's fame, and asks, "Who are otir 
coming poets in England?" and, with 
more pertinence for us, " Who are your 
coming poets ?" 

At a recent dinner in Lmulon the 
English Poet Laureate is reported to 
have said that, while America is fruitful 
in many fields, there is just now a great 
barrenness in the Held of ])oetry ; antl the 
Ani< rican Ambassador is repf>rted to 
have said, courteously but elVeclivel}'. 
that there is not only a dearth in America, 
but in England as well. This, however, 
is aside from the main question. Who 
arc writin^your songs and stirring your 



hearts'* said Mr. Rrycc. "Nothing is 
more imporiaiU than that each generation 
and each land should have its own poets. 
Each oncoming tide of life, each age, 
requires and needs men of lofty thought 
who shall dream and slnt; f^r it. who 
shall gather up its tendencies and form- 
ulate its ideals and voice its spirit, pro- 
cl2iinini.C itJ» duties and awakening its 
enthusiasm."" Immersed in all kinds of 
jjrat tical f ■cru{)atif)ns, dealing with all 
kinds of pressing problems, charged w ith 
a practical task which strains ever}* en- 
ergy and demands intense concentration 
of interest, it is not surprising that Amer- 
icans do not think much about the need 
of poetr}-, nor understand its vital im* 
portance in the life of the people. It is 
now many years since a member of Con- 
gress, in a discussion on the copyright 
question, revealed his state x>f mind and 
of education by asking, What good has 
literature done, anyway ?'* Poets have 
been held in great honor among us: 
their names are household words ; we 
celebrate their anmversaries ; we buy 
the hou.scs in which they were bom or 
died ; we build monuments to them and 
name streets after them ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether we seriously regard ihetn as 
playing a great part in our national life 
or as counting among the great forces of 
that life. Most .\meiicans, probably, 
think of their poets, n()t as necessities, 
but as luxuries. They regard the cap* 
tains of industry' as of prime importance, 
because the work of the time could not 
be done without them, and in that they 
are quite right; but they think of their 
poets as exotics — agreeable persons 
whom it is a pleasure to hear after one 
li.is fuiishrd his serious business ; ix;ople 
whose acquaintance ought to be made 
by one's children, precisely as those 
children ought (o be sent abroad to 
know ilic diiTcreiK «' In turt n Nfunichand 
Dresden, between Botticelli and Ricca- 
donna. 

Ruskin .said years ago that industry 

without art is brutality. It is equally 
true that great tnaterial activities without 
poetry are suipefying and wasteful of 
human energy. In the U>ng run, ideas 
are the things that count, because work 
of any value or signiHranee is simply the 
body which the idea lakes — the perisb- 
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able part of it After a few years the 
body perishes, but the idea remains. 
Judea is a reminiscence, but the great 
ideas of the Jewish people have pene- 
trated the whole Western \sorld. The 
business of the (I reck has utterly van- 
ished ; his fortune was spent centuries 
aj;o ; nobody cares what his occupation 
was; but his ideas, expressed in lan- 
guage or stone, are priceless possessions. 
It is possible to be vociferously and cu- 
lossailybusy and yet accomplidi nothing 
of permanent value ; to make a tremen- 
dous noise in the world and leave no 
permanent reputation. The energ"y of 
the hand divorced from the energ} of the 
spirit leaves no final record, because it 
deals only in perishable material. Amer- 
ica might be the busiest countrj' in the 
world, and five centuries later it might 
appear that it was the most unimportant. 
It is not a question of magnitude of 
activities, but of their spiritual si^Miitl- 
cance, their contril)uii(>n to the higher 
life of society. Mr. Hryce has said many 
penetrating things about this country; 
he has said nothing which ought to 1>e 
more seriously considered than the dec- 
laration .that America needs poets. 

New Russia 

It has been well said that, because its 
authority is so dependent upon the Em- 
perc>r\ wilt, the Duma, the lower house 
of the Russian Parliament, is more like 
the shadow of a Fariiamcnt than a real 
legislative assembi). Yet the Duma 
has made itself felt The first Duma, 
called into beit r ^ year ago, did not 
accomplish anything in legislation, but 
the fact that, for die lirst time in Rus- 
sian history, a national representative 
body was deliberating, uncensored, on 
political affairs, was of great educational 
and moral value. 

The second Duma has made itself felt 
in actual l^slation. Despite the facts 
that some of its elements have been 
radical and re\ olution.iry enough to in- 
vile dissolution, and that the Russian 
people have had no experience in the 
art of *' getting together," the moderate 
elements of the Duma have !j:ot together 
sutticientiy to pass the first really national 
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laws in the histor>' of the Empire. The 
new Duma differs from the old, not in 
being less radical, but in having evolved 
a working coalition of Liberals, sharply 
distinguished from the reactionaries and 
the revolutionaries. The working Cen- 
ter is composed of the Constitutional 
Democrats, the Poles, and the Moham- 
medan deputies. The Right is com- 
posed of two parties, the Monarchists 
and Octobrists — upholders respectively 
of autocracy and of a consen'ative pop- 
ular government The Left is composed 
of three parties, the Group of Toil, the 
Social Democrats, and the Social Revo- 
lutionaries. The Left is the largest of 
the three aggregations, the Center next, 
and the Right the smallest. 

The significant feature of the present 
Duma is its ability to command a work- 
ing majority by alliances from the Center, 
now with the Octobrists of the Right, 
now with the Croup of Toil of the Left. 
In this \\ .\\ it has been able to pass three 
imporiani measures. The first, the Fam- 
ine Relief Bill, has now been confirmed 
by the Council of the Empire, the Upper 
House, and awaits the Emperor's signa- 
ture. The second, the Recruiting Bill, 
is noteworthy because, apparently passed 
at the Government's behest, it affords a 
fine exami^le of {jarliamcntan," control 
and also of the orj^anizaiion of triumph 
out of seeming defeat. The submission 
by the Government to the Duma of the 
draft of a bill ratifying an appropriation 
from the civil budt;et for the preparation 
of conscript lists was in itself a recog- 
nition of tfie Duma*s shadowy financial 
power. But, in presenting the measure, 
Ceneral Riidiger, the Minister of War, 
harani^ued the House, actually com- 
manding Micitibcrs to pass the bill. The 
deputies roundly rebuked the Minister 
by retorts of ** This is not a barracks." 
Ij his s{)eerh of reply a Srxrialist sav- 
a? ly attacked the army, and all of the 
\ listers withdrew from the House, 
d taring that, unless the rule providing 
for temp<>rary suspension was applied 
against the orator, they would sever all 
future relations with the Duma. The 
orator declared, as reported, that the 
army had always been defeated abroad 
and was used only for unrif^hteous 
repression at home. 'J'he decoiuai oi 
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the House in ijcneral, ho\vever, was such 
thai on ihe following day President 
Golovin declared the sense of the Duma 
as a whole to be that the army was 
\vf>rt?v, of it< respect, and the House 
pabseci ihe recruiting bill, but asserted 
its own opinion by adopting a resolution 
setting forth the necessity of decreasing 
the number of men to be called to the 
colors next y n ukI by adding to the 
nieasure^as passed, a provision abolishing 
the use of troops for police purposes. 

The third measure passed by the 
Duma is the most important of all ; it 
abolishes the drumhead courts martial 
instituted last 6epictni)er. The moral 
effect of the meeting together of repre- 
sentatives of the nation during the 
two months of the Duma's jiresent 
session has l>een such that during lh;\t 
time the Government has not tiaied to 
bold courts martial, and on the day fol- 
lowing the passage of the bill the Govern- 
ment announced their dellnite cessatirm. 
Accoicliii.Lj to newspaper sl;\tislics, it 
apjxrars that under this form ot procedure 
over eleven hundred persons have been 
recently executed, nearly as many sent 
to the mines for life or condemned to 
minor terms of imprisonment, while less 
than a hundred were acquitted. 

The Duma has adjourned for the Rus- 
sian Easter recess ; when it reassembles, 
it will find its work well nrrnnged by the 
committees which have been dealing 
widi the principal problems of social 
reconstruction. Drafts of measures as- 
suring religious liberty, providing for the 
inviolability of the person, for the ref- 
ormation of the courts, and for the 
rearrangement of financial responsibili- 
ties will be submitted. This last (ques- 
tion was the real cause for calling into 
heinp^ the first ])uMia; the (»overnment 
needed money ; there was none to be 
had at home, and foreign bankers would 
not loan unless the (Government's desire 
were ratified liy the jx*ople in I'arliament 
asseuililctl, ( )n the mnvocation of Par- 
liament Count W illc was thus able to 
borrow over four hundred million dol- 
lars. The Government's necri is again 
so great that it will he compelled to 
grant to the popular house the elemental 
right of ever)' such house — a real, not 
shadowy, power of the purse. 



These legislative achievements of the 
Duma are notable and will have an elTec- 
tive practical influence upon Russian 
life. Hut it is not its laws and resolu- 
tions which will give the Duma its dis- 
tinguished place in the histories of the 
future. It will become famous as the 
first successful embodiment of die 
spirit of modern democracy in Russia. 
Through its self^ outrol. its capac ity for 
reasonable debates, its intelligent recog- 
nition thai law and order are necessary 
to the truest freedom, its courage in 
insisting on essentials, its wisdom in 
comjiromising f >n non essentials, and the 
power of persuasion exhibited by its 
leaders in their successful fusing of differ- 
ent groups and types of men all pursuit^ 
the same end. the Duma has accom- 
plishtd its greatest wf»rk in the demon- 
stration it has presetue{| to the civilized 
world of the capacity of the Russian 
pec^le for representative self-government 

m 

The Spectator 

There are all sorts of ways of entering 

Furopc. and of course the main ]>oint is 
to gel there, after all. But for the first 
attack, the Spectator maintains, there is 
no way like that of Gibraltar. To land 
in Liverpool is to enter by x gateway not 
alien to any great degree . In disembark 
at Havre or Antwerp is more foreign, 
yet not superlatively so ; but to set foot 
in the Old World, for the first time, at 
Gibraltar, is to enter by the way of 
rnninnce and of history, meeting a mix- 
ture of all races and of two continents 
full in face. As the Rock rises out of 
the ocean, it is the beckoning outpost of 
that marvelous Mediterranean where 
Phunicia, Kg.\pt, Gre<Te, Carthage, 
Rome, waxed and waned. I he bark of 
Ulysses may have steered over this won- 
derful shoaling green water, translucent' 
and l)rilliant as a gem. or caught the 
rainl>ow si)ray of the little waves. In 
his day there was no gray citadel nor 
clinging town, no Moorish castle on the 
K(jck. no Moorish boat with red sail flit- 
ting below it. Pill ilic same soft white 
cloud may have veiled the summit, leav- 
ing all outline to the imagination ; and 
the same soft bright color must have 
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dwelt on every rocky cliff and green>gray 
slope. 

The Spectator would not have been 

surprised, indeed, in meet L'l\sses on 
the quay. To be sure, llie white and 
yellow open rattletrap carriages, too large 
for their one horse — ^yet, after all, much 
too small for two — and clamoring for 
passe!ip:ers, were modern, and fitted ex- 
actly into the Cook tourist scheme of 
things. But as these rattled away up to 
the heights, leaving the white, dusty 
rnndway clear, a pK)d(linij little donkey 
came by, heaped with straw panniers, and 
a fat, solemn-faced Moor, in a flowing 
white shirt, on top of all, whose bare 
brown legs and yellow IcaMier slippers 
came strnitjht out of the Arabian Ni^jhts. 
The Spectator, following the pair through 
a heavy arch, found himself among more 
donkeys, more panniers, more Moors, 
little Spanish l)o\s selling postals, dark- 
eyed women peddling baskets and leriion- 
ade,trim Tommy Atkinses in English red 
coats, and all the rest of a Gibraltar 
stret t panorama, under a hot Gibraltar 
sun. lUv'sses, who was a iKjrn trader, 
could have made many a good bargain 
in the narrow streets, with their number- 
less bazaars, and the open market-places. 
IJut the average tourist, not being Ulysses 
by a long shot, is fair game to the street 
ven<)ers of the Rock. Gibraltar lives 
chronically on seeing its ship come in. 
( )n this particular day two transatlantic 
steamships had landed their passengers 
lor a day on shore, antl everything wa;: in 
full swing. Every donkey for miles 
a'otiiul had apparently been driven in, 
loaded with everythini^ marketable. The 
donkey pannier of Gibraltar is of any 
shape or material, but always ricket). 
always tied and retied, and overflowing 
with all sorts of thintrs from muslin to 
melons. A cut yirllow melon, with black 
seeds shining in the sun, is highly pic- 
turesque as it projects from a straw 
I Mil tier; but the Spectator could not 
bring himself to purchase a slice, for it 
is not appetizing to think of the dusty 
ways over which its receptive surface 
has been carried. To the M<x)rs the 
idea of dirt is .i forei,i,Mi one. The Spec- 
tator would have enjoyed their market- 
place more if he had had no sense of 



smell ; but they were entirely uncon- 
scious of the varied odors that assailed 
the visitor. 

Otherwise it was a delightful spot, this 

Moorish market, where each merchant 
.sat cross-legged, with his tray of dinner 
and his pipe, on a platform among his 
wares. Chickens appeared to be the 
staple, also hares, and baskets of rough 
but pleasing handiwork and brass lamps 
of all sizes. There was a stately edect 
about it, because the seller, enthroned 
among his merchandise, seemed entirely 
iiulilTerent as to the buyer. The Spt c- 
tator bought a couple of baskets for a 
franc apiece from one old Moor who 
looked like Abraham or Mcoes, with a 
tine benignant face. All were {;rave and 
politf — but on the other side of ihf road- 
wa} the Spanish market, where meat and 
vegetables and fish and fruit were for 
sale, was a livelier place, with endless 
ehaflfeiing. Dirty, dark eyed ;:^amins ran 
after the passers-b)" with handfuls of 
goUlen loquats, calling out, ' J't titto Amer- 
icano,^ \xi enticing Spanish voices. There 
were queer, gorgeous fish, but nothing 
else out-of-the-way in the line of eatables 
that our markets could not show. Bas> 
kets of fresh strawberries were every- 
where — a triumph of the seller's art — the 
little basket very shallow and flat, the 
berry ver\ lartje, so that Nature seemed 
to have created it especially for the tour- 
ist trade. In one'layer it made the bas- 
ket, lined with a fresh green leaf (which 
further reduced its dt-pth). set in liki- a 
piled hamper of strawberries ; but it was 
not really more remunerative than a 
strawberry shortcake at a Broadway 
restaurant. F.ven,'bo(Iy liouL^hl one, never- 
theless, and then wantlcrcti out into the 
main street, eating berries on the way. 

The Spectator could have bought 
Maltese lace, silver-spangled shawls, 

Chinese embroideries, Indian stuffs, and 

carvings galore in this one street— and 
a very good place it is, he was told, for 
English free trade makes them chea^x^r 
here than elsewhere along the Mediter- 
ranean. r?ut he did not want any of 
them, and so left them to those who did. 
In and out of lhe.se Bazaars dTnde. lace 
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shops, and brass-sellers' booths, the va- 
et-vieni of the tourists went on incessant- 
ly. The price varies, of course, as the 

sqM;\r«' of the distance from the wharf 
and the length of time before the steamers 
leave. Roses must be gathered while 
they may, and hay made while the sun 
shines. It being the first port of land- 
infj, thf y^reen traveler is handling Kuro- 
pean money for the first time, and the 
Gibraltar merchant takes his advantage 
of this without making any fuss about it. 
The f)nl\ si)at where the tyro may feel 
quite sure about his change is at the 
post-office, where he buys stamps for his 
hrst colored postal card home. 

The Spani^ donkey, as in the days 
of Sancho Panza, appears to be a philo> 

sophic creature, resigned to his fate. 
One may caress him, or give him a bit of 
fruit, and he does not even open bis 
eyes, or raise his down-drooped little 
head, as he stands and waits for his 
master— the tj^je of ineffable patience 
and resignation. He is bom to bear 
and to suffer, and expects nothing else. 
Hecarries everj'thing intoGibraltar every 
day, and takes everything; out when six 
o'clock comes and Moor and Spaniard 
are turned out for the night, to return 
again early next morning. Driving out 
of riibraltar. the SiH'ctatnr came to the 
limit of British dominion, where the 
sentry was pacing his beat. Beyond 
that lay the strip of "neutral ground," 
a few hundred yards wide. Beyond that 
ai(;iin is Spanish soil, whither a fewMoors 
and donkeys, having sold out their wares 
early, were lazily wending their way. 
One fat and dirty Mont was being 
searched for contraband gcjods— namely, 
tobacco. He had a large wad of it in 
the toe of each yellow slipper, wedged 
in with his toes. The Spectator wilt 
never buy tobacco from a Moor, if he 
cafi help it, evtMi at smuggler's prices ! 
No wonder the proud Moorish walk has 
degenerated into a double-shuffic yas seul 
if the slipper is habitually used as a 
holdall 1 

It was time to leave fort and town, nil 
loo soon. Nobody ever wants to leave 



Gibraltar when the whistle blows. One 
by one and two by two, on foot or in the 
rattletraps, full dl entfiusiasin at^d bar- 
gains, the passengers unwillingly gath- 
ered on the dusty quay again, followed 
by half the venders in Gibraltar. The 
deified calm of the Moorish sellers was 
no more. They offered brass lamps at 
three shillings which cost but one in the 
market-place, and embroideries at twenty 
wbidi had figured in thebazaarsattweh'e. 
This was ten minutes before the tender 
left for the ship. In seven miniites thej' 
were offering at the original prices ; in 
nine, at bedrock ones. Baskets of straw- 
berries were fnessed on satiated buyers 
at half price. As tin- l)oat moved off 
across the tranquil afternoon sea. they 
cast in lamps at one's own pi ice, auil 
caught the coins in return ; and on arrival 
at Ae ship, several were found w ith their 
wares spread out on deck to beguile the 
last moments of the tourist If the 
Moors were as hard to drive out of Spain 
as they are off the steamer, the Spectator 
felt that Ferdinand must indeed have 
had a hard job. '* El ultimo sttsptro del 
Moro " (" The last sigh of the Moor 
he suspects, was one-third of the original 
price, with wild gestures of renunciation 
to make it more effective. 



Steaming off from the town side of 

the Rock, and leaving breakwater and 
quay behind r.ne sees the familiar lion 
shape of Gibraitar, sheer and naked antl 
inipressive, a natural fortress from time 
immemorial. Its fortifications are per- 
haps antiquated to the expert. To the 
unlearned, they frown grimly invulner- 
able. Here is indeed the key of the 
Mediterranean — that key which Spain 
still keeps on her kinj^dtjm's shield, 
though it dropped from Si)anish hands 
so long ago. *' None but the Japa- 
nese could take that I" said one tourist 
to another, looking up at the Rock. 
Probably the Japanese would rather not 
try. Vet who knows what hisior)' holds 
in store? The modem steamer comes 
in from the world of which Columbus 
dreamed, but in which no one else be- 
lieved ; and the unexpected will forever 
go on iiappening down the centuries. 
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The yamestown Settlement 
and Its Fruit: Civil Liberty 

By Thomas Nelson Page 



IT is intercstin{^ to the historical stu- 
dent to note how the writing^ of his- 
tory in America has of late taken a 
new trend. In the early period of Amieri- 
can histor}*-writing. scholars or narrators 
oi historical events were limited by the 
conditions to small and partial kiiowl> 
edge of historical events, often confined 
within the narrow limits of a State and a 
section. They wrote merely that which 
they knew of ; and not unnaturally, being 
ignorant of what was outside of their 
knowledge and inaccessible to them, gave 
an exaggerated importance to facts with 
which they were familiar. Then came 
a period of not unnatural boastfulness 
on the part of writers who were neither 
scholars nor students, and simply used 
ihf materials at hand. Hut even these 
showed no spirit of detraction, In due 
course arose a class of scholars who, in- 
spired by the spirit of historical research, 
undertook to collect and collate all the 
material accessible to them. Then came 
a new era and a new spirit, and for the 
hist fifty or sixty years there has been 
manifest in the writinfrs of so-called his- 
torians a spirit of poleinicisin which tends 
to destroy all value in their work. 

Owing to the assiduous efforts of these 
narrators, the relation of historical events 
in the early part of the histor>- of this 
country has been temporarily confused, 
and it is only of late that historical stu- 
dents, going back to the labors of those 
annalists and scholars whi »se pious labors 
havecreatfd a hillu^rto almost untouclied 
mine of wealth, and bringing to light 
new sources ol information, have begun 
to write hbtoiy in the true historical 
spirit. 

Unhappily, the V irginians, and Soutli- 
emers generall>j paid little attention to 
the recording of their own annals ; 
whether it was that their life was not 



conducive to historical writing, though 
it was so prolific of political work, or - 
whether it was that they were more inter- 
ested in the histor>- of older nations and 
governments, it is not necessar}' to dis- 
cuss ; the fact remains that the writing 
of history was almost wholly neglected 
by them for several generations. * Thus 
the writing of history was left by them 
to those who had bnt little familiarity 
with the part that \ irginia and other 
Southern colonies played in the making 
of this country and Nation. 

It is probable that until the notices in 
the public press of the approach of the 
National celebration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the settlement <rf 
the English at Jamestown, with the ex- 
ception of Southerners and of a culti- 
vated class of the Northerners, hardly 
any among even the schookaught popu- 
lation of the country knew, with any 
precision, what happened at Jamestown. 
It is probable also that, while dimly 
conscious that a small settlement had 
been effected on the shores of the James 
prior to the settlement of New Kn^^land, 
they yet held definitely the views that 
the true planting of America and estab- 
lishment of the English civilisation on 
these shores had its real bi^nning in 
1620, when the ship-company of the 
Mayflower landed at Plymouth. It is 
certain that this view has, in much of 
the literature of recent times relating to 
the subjict, l)een quite distinctly and 
assiduouhls taught. 

The result of this teaching has been 
that in the minds of a large part of the 
present generation is lodged the idea 
that the Pilgrims set forth for an unknown 
wild, and effected a lodgment on a stern 
and rock-bound coast " where die foot of 
man had never trod," and there built up 
unaided and alone a new and distinctive 
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system of government which was the 
beginning of this Republic. Tt does not 
detract in the least from the real work in 
the accomplishment of which these de- 
voted immigrants rendered such impor- 
tant aid. What they truly performed was 
enough to give imperishable luster to 
their memory. As a fact, however, the 
Puritan Congregation of Leyden sailed 
after long negfotiations with the \'irgiiiia 
Conipan) , and with the consent and en- 
couragement of this Company ; sailed 
under the Charter of the Viiginia Com- 
pany, which was the only Charter which 
could at that tiinr b:i\ «- triven them title 
to land on a foot ot American soil be- 
tween the French Colonies of the St 
Lawrence and the Spanish Colony of 
Florida. Further, it is a fact that the 
MayHower sailed as under the authority 
of the Virginia Coinpaijy, and reported 
on its return to the Viiginia Company ; 
sailed for the shores of southern Vir- 
ginia, and was hy winds and currents 
taken further north from the point for 
which it aimed, and finally landed her 
ship*s company on the shores of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, not onl\ w ithout a prede- 
termined intention to occupy that coast, 
but by reason of what was regarded as a 
misfortune. 

It is recorded in Bradford's Journal 
that is known as the ^fayflower 

Coiiip.ici was drawn up with a view to 
meeting the new exigencies of the situa- 
tion, because certain wild spirits not of 
the Puritan company, who had sailed 
with them, had, upon tinding that their 
landing-place would be outside of the 
limits of the Virginia Colony, announced 
their intention of doing as they pleased. 
The mf>dern teaching has been that this 
Maytiower Compact was the beginning 
of self-government in America. 

So far from this being so, it is a fact 
that at that time. December. If) in. the 
Colony of Virginia had become so firmly 
established, and self-government, in pre- 
cisely the san>e form which existed up 
to tlie time of the Revolution throuf^hout 
tlie I'.ngUsh colonies, had taken such 
lirm root thereon, that it was beginning 
to affect not only the people but the 
government of (Ireat Britain. 

The destruction of the Spanish .\riuada 
in 1588 decided the destiny of the New 



World, and possibly of the Old. .Among 
other things, it allied with the Protestant 
party of England an important element 
among the Catholics. The commander 
of the English fleet which defeated the 
Spanish Armada was Lord Uoward»a 
Catholic peer. 

The disappearance cH the RoanoiGe 
Colony and the continuance of the war 
with Spain prevented further attempts 
at colonization until the beginning of 
the new century, when, as the end of the 
war began to come in sig^^ a number 
of expeditions for the purpose of explO' 
ration sailed from England for the new 
land, Virginia. Samuel Mace sailed for 
Ralegh in 1602 to try to find his lost 
colony. 

In 1605 peace between Spain and 
England was signed at Valladolid. 

in 1606 two colonies were sent out 
for Virginia under Raleigh's diarter — 
one by Sir John Popham to colomae 
North Virginia, and the other to colomze 
South Virginia. Sir John Popham's 
colony, under command of Chatlons, was 
captured by the Spanish, and die object 
defeated. 

I'he colony for southern Viiginia, 
under Christopher Newport, Admiral, 
sailed on the 20th of December, 1606, 
in three little vessels, the Sarah Con- 
stant, the Goodspeed, and the Dis- 
covery, and on the 26th day of April, 
1607, dropped anchor in the Virginia 
Capes; and after several weeks of ex- 
ploring up the river called PasjKhcgh. or 
the Powhatan, reached, on the 13th of 
May, Jamestown Island, which they im- 
mediately seized and fortified, '* for the 
Kingdom of God, and the Kingdom of 
Kuglaud." 

I his settlement, though often endan- 
gered, was never destroyed, and was the 
first permanent settlement of the English 
race on the .\mer5can continent, thus 
making Jamestown what one of the old 
writers called **The Mother Christian 
Town " of this continent. 

I'nder the first charier the settlement 
was limited to fifty miles in each ilirec- 
tion from the point where they should 
seat themselves. The government was 
under the Crown, being administered in 
Virginia by a Governor and a Council, 
who elected one of their number as Gov- 
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emor, and could femove him by a 
majority vote. Edward Maria Wingfield 

was the first Governor a valiant gen- 
tleman." He was in the following year 
deposed by the Council, and Captain 
John Ratcliffe was elected in his stead, 
who in turn was succeeded by Captain 
John Smith. Wingfield, Ratcliffe, Martin, 
and Archer, finding the form of govern- 
ment unsuited to conditions in Viig^nia, 
letarned to England with Christopher 
Newport, on his second or third voyage, 
and made such protests to the Virginia 
Company in London that the latter 
secured a new charter from the Crown, 
by which the government was to be 
vested thenceforth in the Virginia Com- 
pany in London, and larger liberties 
were granted to the settlers in Virginia. 
Their territorial rights were, moreover, 
extended from 31^ to 45° north latitude, 
and to the westward extended to the 
furthest sea. 

In 1612 this charter was again en- 
laiged, and greater liberties were guar- 
anteed to the settlers in Viiginia and 

their p<:>slcrity. 

By this time the colony had obtained 
a finn footing, and not only were planta- 
tions extended along the James River, 
but a new town, called Henricus for 
Prince Henr>% was actually laid out in 
the loop of the James in the present 
county of Henrico, in which Richmond 
is situated. In this town were six rows 
of houses, the first stories of which' were 
of brick, and a hospital for the sick and 
wounded contained fourscore lodgings 
and beds sent over to furnish them. In 
1618 the colony had progressed so far 
that a university was projected, with a 
college for the conversion and education 
of Indian youths as a part of it, and ten 
thousand acres of land were set apart as 
an endowment for the university, with 
one thousand acres as an endowment 
for the college, on which lands fifn- ten- 
ants were actually settled. A gcniicuian, 
Captain Geoiige Thorpe, was sent over 
next year as deputy for the college, and 
over two thousand pounds was raised by 
subscription in Kii^Iand, under the arch- 
bishoi», for the endowment, and men 
were sent over to build the college. 

By this time there were two distinct 
parties, not only in the Viiginia Com- 



pany, but in the Viinfinia Colony, the 
one beit% known as die " Court party,'* 

the other as the " I*a!riot part}'." The 
Patriot party had for some time been 
prevaiiiiig, and had. secured from the 
Crown a franchise under which the Vir<- 
ginia Company in London held four 
General Courts a year for the considera- 
tion and decision of all mailers relating 
to Virginia. These courts became the 
talk of all England, and soon exercised 
a freedom in debate and in action which 
alarmed the supporters of \\\^ preroga- 
tive. The Spanish Ambassador warned 
James that his Viiginia courts "were a 
seminary for a seditious parliament," 
and James, who was desirous of securing 
an alliance by marriape with Spain, set 
to work to suppress the liberties granted 
under the Virginia Charter. 

In 1619 the Patriot p)arty secured the 
rij^ht for the settlers in Virginia to elect 
a Representative Assembly ; and this 
Assembly, composed of two members 
from each of die eleven boroughs in 
Virginia, met at janiestown on the 
^nth of July. 1619. This was the first 
representative body ever assembled on 
the American continent. From the first 
the representatives began to assert their 
rights. They appointed a committee to 
take under consideration the charter — 
• Because this charier is iv» bind us and 
our posterity forever." Tiiey further 
presented a petition to the Vir^^nia Com 
pany in London urging that, as under 
their charter no laws by them could 
become final without the approii.'! of the 
Company in London, so no orders issued 
by the Company in London should 
become eff^ective unless approved by 
them as the representatives of the ix:ople 
in Virginia. 

This right thus claimed was accorded 
them by the Virginia Company in Lon- 
don the following year. And this was 
the first victory of the Anu-rican juTvple 
over the Crown. Meaniiiue the contest 
went on between the Crown and the 
Court party on one side, and the Patriot 
party on the other, the latter represented 
by Sir Kdwin Sandys, the Karl of South- 
ampton, the I'errars, and other patriots, 
who by this time were identifying the 
rights of the people of Virginia with the 
rights of the people of England as 
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against the ckiims of high prerogative 

asserted by King James and the Span- 
ish party. The contest became so bitter 
that the King had Sir Edwin Sandys, 
the leader of the • Virginia party, the 
Earl of Southampton, and others, ar- 
rested, and the House of Commons 
entered a protest on the record against 
this violation of their known rights. 
Whereupon the King went to Westmm- 
ster and sent for the records of the 
Commons, and with his own hand tore 
the leaves containing the protest from 
the Journal of the Commons. He was 
now bent on suppressing the charter of 
the Virginia Colony, and not only seized 
the records of the Company in London, 
but sent Commissioners over to Virginia 
to make an inquisition there. 

The Virginia Assembly refused to 
give up their rt coiifs to the.se Commis- 
sioners, and when their Clerk, Edward 
Sharpless, gave the Commissioners a 
copy of the records, die Virginia Assem- 
bly stood tlie Clerk in the pillory and 
cut of? his ear. 

Seven years before 1620 this Colony 
had felt itself sufficiently established to 
send two exjK'ditions to expel intruders 
from the Virginia Territory, whose 
northern conBnes reached a point on 
the present coast of Nova Scotia, and 
had actually dislodged the French col- 
onists planted there, and y;atroll»>d and 
charted the coast ; and within four years 
after 1620 her General Assembly had 
enacted a law that no tax should be 
levied in \ iri;inia except by the author- 
ity of that Assembly— a fact which 
must have been overlooked by even so 
broad-minded a historian as Mr. John 
Fiske when he wrote his " Beginnings 
of \e\v England," fnr in that work he 
staled that this principle was first enun- 
ciated by a town-meeting of the Ma$sa> 
chusetts Bay Colony. 

\Vh<"n Sir |'ihn Har\ey, in 1629, as 
(Jovern<jr ot \ irginia, failed tf> assert 
properly, as the Virginians thought he 
should have asserted, the rights of Clai- 
Ixtrnf against the newly planted Colony 
of Maryland, the Virginians " thrust him 
out of his Govcrniucnl." They were 
Royalists, and denounced what they 
deemed the murder of (Charles 1. and 
the usurpation of Cromwell, but they 



were implacably jealous of their own 
rights. They made a treaty with Crom- 
well almost as a foreign power, and w hen 
Charles II. was a fugitive, Vii]ginia 
offered him a kingdom; but when 
Charles came back to his own and at- 
tempted to override their charter and ih- 
vade their rights by granting the North- 
ern Neck to three of his Court favorites, 
they prepared for revolution and forced 
him to cancel his grants ; and four years 
later, under the leadership of N'ntbaniel 
Bacon, the Rebel, they went to war with 
England to assert their right to bear 
arms to defend themselves, and their 
kindred rights guaranteed by their char- 
ter. And just one hundred years later 
they went to war again with England in 
defense of the same inalienable rights 
which they had ever asserted and main- 
tained, from the first .session of their 
Representative Assembly. 

If, however^ this earlier and more 
authoritative declaration of American 
rights has been overlooked by historical 
writers of late, it was not overlooked by 
the men who formed this Gm'emment, 
and its influence was as clearly marked 
in their action as the influence of the 
Virginia life was in their conduct. 

Tlie character of Uie Virginians was 
remarked on by their fellow-members in 
the Colonial Congre.ss which adopted the 
Declaration. "Not a milksop among 
them," said one who appeared to think 
that scNne of the otfier delegations were 
not so free from this chari;e. 

W hatever the faults of the Virginians 
were, they were the faults (»t a virile and 
independent race. Their \iriucs and 
their vices were those of the correspond* 
ing English classes from which they 
came, modified by the conditions which 
surrounded them in the new country. 
Every planter was to some extent a cap- 
tain — ^a ruler over things few or many; 
but yet a rnU-r. And the qualities de- 
veloped there were those of a ruling 
class. It was the men of this class who 
on every exigency came forth as the 
leaders and nuilders of opinion, and in 
nothini^ was this more noticeable than 
in the struggle for civil liberty,-. Attached 
as they were by tradition to the Crown 
and to the Fstablishei! Church, it was 
these men who led in the long struggle 
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for independence as a goveininent. and 
who disestablished the Church. 'I'hiy 
first enunciated and maintained the 
fundamental principle that taxation 
should be levied only by their repre- 
sentatives. 

From the first session of the Virj^nin 
General Assembly in 1619 down to the 
last Convention, which sat in 1902, every 
It^slative body which has sat within 
her borders has declared that right, and 
on occasion has gone to war in its estab- 
lishment 

Assembly after Assembly and Con- 
vention after Convention throughout the 

whole colonial period sent petitions, 
protests, and declarations of right in nf> 
uncertain tcrnis to the Crown from the 
shores of those rivers which flowed into 
the Chesapeake, on which was settled 
this ancient Dominion of Virginia; and 
out of the life which had tliere its flower- 
ing came the leaders of the whole coun- 
tiy. Thence came the man who first 
sounded the trumpet of revolution in his 
eloquent denunciation of Great Btitain's 
violation of the chartered rights of Amer- 
icans ; the man who first proposed the 
Committees of Correspondence between 
the colonies, and the man who first 
offered and secured the adoption of a 
resolution by the Convention of a colony 
to instruct her delates in Congress to 
move that body to declare the Colonies 
free and independent States, and the 
man who otfered that resolution in the 
Colonial Congress to this instruction ; 



the man who, in obedience thereto, 
drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence ; the man who commanded the 
armies of the united colonies, and, 
against what to any other might have 
proved to be insuperable difficulties, 
led them to hnal victory ; the man who 
has been termed the i^'ather of the Con- 
stitution, and the man who finally, as 
Chief Justice of the United States, 
welded the discordant elements of 
that great instrument into one harmo- 
nious whole. These men did not stand 
alone ; singular in the endowments of 
their individual genius, the temper of 
their minds was yet n part of the work 
of the life of the Old Dominion. That 
life was the atmosphere amid which they 
grew and sprang to the fullness of their 
powers, their ¥risdoro, and their patriot- 
ism. It was no simple accident nor 
mere coincidence that Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Nelson, Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, Geoige Washington, 
George Mason, James Madison,and John 
Marshall all came from the same region 
and from the same rank in life — the Vir- 
ginia gentr>'. They belonged to the old 
English stock, were reared on the old 
traditions, tempered by the processes of 
the Virginia civilisation, and when the 
lime came they gave, in obedience to 
what they deemed their highest duty, all 
of their endowments for the cause of 
their country, as so many thousands and 
tens of ihovisands of the unnamed did 
before and have done since. 



FREEDOM 

BY fF.SfJF. PfNCKNEY IflLI^ 

O Freedom, let thy perfect work be wrought 
In us, the children of a chastened race. 
Long, long ago in thy benignant face 
Our fathers saw " the gleam," The\' meekly brought 
Their shackled limbs in faith to thcc, anrl sought 
Thy heart with prayer ; and thou didst rend ap: cc 
The bonds of men who leaned upon thy grace, 
Their spirits with a tuneful patience fraught. 

We call upon thee now no more in chairs 
Such as our fathers wore — from these we're freed - 
But clanging still the fetters of the soul. 
The liberation of ourselves remains. 
" The gleam " we follow weakly, for we need 

The Freedom of a sturdy self-control. 

* Mr. Hill is Instsuctor ia English in Tusksgec Institute, 
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RUSSIA'S FIRST STEP TOIVARDS 

FREEDOM 

AN EPISODE OF THE . FIRST 
ELECTIONS TO THE DUMA 

BT NICOLAS SHISHKOFF 



ALL America has heard of the 
tragedies of Russia's recent war 
with Japan, and also of tfie great 
struggle now in progress that is to open 
a new era in the history of Russia and 
bring Hberty to its one .hundred and 
thirty millions of people. But of the 
internal life oi this great nation and <A 
the true character of the people there 
seems to be scarceh- any conception on 
this side of the world. I tliink that if 
these could be revealed, the great people 
of America would see in the great people 
of Ru.ssia, not their future rivals in the 
leadership of the world's technical, com- 
mercial, or even political life, but, strange 
though it may seem, their closest friends 
and allies in that quiet, unseen, yet cease> 
less work we may call the spiritual civil* 
ization of humanity. 

The vast majorit}' (about eigfht\' per 
cent.) of the Russian people consists of 
peasants— small farmers living together 
in large or small villages and depending 
entirely on agricuhure for their main- 
tenance. They are, for the most part, 
quite uneducated; in eastern Russia 
you may at the present day find whole 
villages where there is not a man able to 
read or write. Each family lives ustially 
in its own cottage, built of logs and 
thatched with straw, and long rows of 
these cottages, separated only by big 
wooden )i,\\iv> leadint^ to the farm-yards 
behind ihein, form the village street. To 
the bigger villages there are often many 
such streets ; some of the homes are built 
of bricks and have plank or even iron 
roofs, and (■]nir( h. school-house, and 
a few other comnmnal buildings surround 
tlie market place or square. 

All the local aflairs of the village com- 
niunities are managed by an assembly 
of householders, who elect the village 
mayor, the tax collector, and (lu- very 
few other olhcers who are in charge of 
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public business. Several villages, with 
a population of from five to ten thousand 
inhabitants, form a commune, governed 
also by a communal assembly of house* 
holders, every ten householders of each 
village electing one member of the com- 
munal assembly. The commune has its 
mayor and secretary, elected for a term 
of three years, and a number of judges 
elected for the same term, who assemble 
once or twice a week to try both civil 
and criminal cases between the people 
of the commune. 

From twenty to fifty communes form 
a district or county, and from six to 
twelve counties form a province. Nearly 
all the economic life of the province 
and its districts — the hosintals, schools, 
roads, etc. — are managed by the so-called 
zemstvo. or self-government institution, 
which consists of an electi\e legislative 
assembly and an executive board. It 
would take up too mudi space to enter 
into further detaite of the constitution 
and work of this self-government, and I 
shall only add that the provincial assem- 
bly is formed of members elected in the 
district or county assembly for a term of 
three years. 

The central government, or the ad- 
ministration of the State, is represented 
by many different officer^ in the prov- 
ince and districts. At the head of every 
province there is a governor, and all the 
branches of the central administration — 
the police, the financial departments, 
the department of railways and public 
works, the educational department, and 
many others — have their offices in the 
pro\iiuial town and branch offices in 
the districts. 

At the head of every three or four 
communes there is an officer of the State, 
who is called the local chief (Zemsky 
Nachalnik). Tliis oltieer, often a local 
landowner, adunnisters justice in criiui- 
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nal and civil cases beyond tin- scopo of 
the communal courts, and is at the same 
time the chief of all the mayors of the 
communes for administrative affairs. He 
has the rii^ht of iinpusin^ fines not ex- 
ceeding $5. or arrcstinj; for a term not 
exceeding seven days, every communal 
and village official within his jurisdio' 
tion without any previous procedure and 
without any appeal aj^ainst his decision. 
These local chiefs represent the smallest 
branch of the big tree of Russian abso- 
hitism. 

After this rathn 1 r ;thy yet very 
incomplete sketch of Uie conditions of 
rural life in Russia, I shall now try to 
explain to my readers the main features 
of the scheme of elections to the Duma 
in the year 1906, The right of repre- 
sentation was {granted by the imperial 
edict to the following large classes or 
corporations of the country : to the peas- 
ants or meinbtrs of the village commu- 
nities ; to the iaiKlowners, divided into 
two groups — the big landowners, pos- 
sessing not less than six hundred acres 
each, and the small owners, possessing^ 
not less dian three acres of land in their 
own right; and to the inhabitants of 
towns and cities. 

The general scheme was as follows: 
every commune had to elect two dele- 
gales to the district assembly for peas- 
ants, and this district nsscmbly (I take 
thf province of Samara for an example) 
elected twelve voters among themselves 
to the general electoral assembly of the 
province. The small landowners of each 
district had to choose one delegate for 
every six hundred acres of land franchise 
represented at a j/^r/'/r/ district assembly 
-^ese delegates taking part in the elec- 
tion of voters from tfie landowners at 
the general district assembly. The big 
landowners had each one voice in the 
^strict assembly of landowners. This 
assembly (big landowners and delegates 
of small landowners together) sent five 
voters to the electoral assembly of the 
province. Each township elected one 
voter to this electoral assembly. 

The provincial electoral assembly, 
comix>sed. as we have just seen, of voters 
chosen by the peasants' district assem- 
blies and by the landowners' district 
assemblies of the province, was entitled 



to elect the representatives of the 
provmcc to the Duma from among its 
own voters. The number of seats in 
Parliament allotted to the province of 
Samara was twelve, and the total T iun- 
ber of \oters at the general electoral 
asst:nibly was about 180 — 98 of thera 
representing the vUlage communities» 
and 82 the landowners and townships 
together. In this province the peasants* 
delegates were in the majority, and could, 
if they wished, have given all the seats 
in the Duma to the peasants alone. 

I consider it to be One of the most 
remarkable facts in the political life of 
our country, and as one of the best 
proofs that our people are really ready 
for political freedom, that In this, the 
first, election of representatives our 
peasants chose only uvtn deputies (one 
for each district of the province) from 
their own class, and gave the remaining 
five seats, by a nearly unanimous vote, 
to the Liberal representatives of the big 
landowners and prnfesstonnl men ! 

To appreciate the deep patriotism and 
thoughtful policy of this act we must 
know that in Russia, as elsewhere, the 
interests of capital and the owners of 
big estates are quite opposed to the 
interests of labor and the small village 
farmers. But our Ignorant peasants 
have proved themselves quite capable of 
understanding that the true interests of 
a country are not the interests of a class ; 
that to obtain good laws and good gov- 
ernment, not die members and repre> 
sentativcs of the numerical majority 
should be sent to the legislation, but the 
best men of the country. At the same 
time, the electors of Samara showed the 
intense desire of all our people for lib- 
erty l)y refusing to send a single repre- 
sentative of the conservative or reac- 
tionary parties to the Duma. 

The fate of our first Parliament is too 
well known for me to discuss this matter 
here. The Government was so unani- 
mously and so gravely attacked that it 
had either to resign or to dissolve the 
Duma. History shall show whether it 
was wise in choosing the latter solution. 

As we have seen, the result of the 
general el. ct ions in the provii^re de- 
pendetl cotuplelely on the character of 
the numerous by-elections in the di^ 
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tricts. As my readers will remember, 
in each district the voters for the general 

electoral assembly were chosen by two 
separate assemblies — the peasants' as 
sembly and the landowners' assembly. 
The big landowners were members of 
this last assembly in right of their pos- 
sessions, and the stn.ill landowners were 
represented by delegates elected by 
themselves, in die ratio of one to every 
full franchise of six hundred acres. As 
every person possessing more than two 
acres of land was a small landowner, 
their number in our district was rather 
considerable, many peasants having 
bought such small plots of land in addi- 
tion to their share of the common lands 
of their village. 

In my own district we had about 
eighty big landlords, but the majority of 
them lived elsewhere and did not vote in 
our province. In fact, not more than 
thirty of them appeared at the polls. Of 
this number only two or three belonged 
to the liberal party ; the rest were strictly 
conservative, if not reactionary, in their 
political views. The small landowners, 
mostly simple peasants, numbered about 
eight hundred, and no one knew what 
they thought aliout prditit s. But the 
mass of the people being eager for re- 
form, as I have already said, we expected 
that the small landowners would be as 
liberal as the village population gen- 
erally. 

Our district conuniuee, composed 
entirely of big landowners and officers 
of the crown, decided that the by-election 
of the small landowners should take 
place early in March at two small towns 
of the district, each having a radius di 
about eighty miles as its territor}'. As 
a large mimber of our small landowners 
lived at a great distance from these 
towns, many had to travel fifty or seventy 
miles to register their votes. Our com- 
mittee evidently reckoned on that, and 
thouglit tliit vi l y few of onr pensant 
landowners would be able to come up at 
the polls, especially as an exceptionally 
early thaw had made the roads nearly 
impassable. Properly spi aking, we have 
no roads at all, but simply tracks across 
the deep snow leading from one village 
to the next one, often more than ten 
miles away. 



Hundreds of our small landowners had 
to spend at least five days in going and 

returning from the polling towns, and 
the average expense was hardly le.ss than 
two or three dollars for everj^ voter. 
That may seem a very small sum here, 
but we must bear in mind that in our 
part of the world three dollars are the 
monthly wages of a workman. 

Taking all these circumstances into 
consideration, we expected that hardly 
more than one hundred of our eight 
hundred small landowners would be able 
to come to the polls, and as their aggre- 
gate lands would scarcely be more £an 
three or four full franchises, we should 
have about three or four liberal votes at 
the district elections. This meant that, 
counting as many more votes from the 
big landowners and the towns, we could 
oppose only alimit eight or ten votes to 
ihc solid twenty-eight or thirty conserva- 
tive votes of the big landowners. As a 
result, our district would send five con- 
servative electors to vote for the deputies 
to the Duma. 

And now i shall tell you what really 
happened. When the small landowners 
came to know that they must either lose 
their vote or travel several days to the 
polls, leaving all their business at home 
and spending more money than many of 
them had in hand (for the harvest of 1905 
was a complete failure), they understood 
oiih one thinj4 — that the interest of the 
country was above all other considera- 
tions, and that it was their du^ to vote. 
There was no time to take advice or to 
deliberate between themselves on the 
course to adopt. Each man had to 
decide for himself. 

In one-half of the district about six hun- 
dred small landowners were registered as 
voters, and we thought that some eighty 
or ninety would come to the polls. On 
the day fixed for the elections four hun- 
dred and sixty men came to the polls 
and elected thirty-six delegates to the 
district assembly. VVhen the time came 
for the district elections, all those dcle>- 
gates — some of w hom had to travel again 
more than eighty miles to the county 
tov,n— came to the assembly, and 
although twenty-eight big landowners 
voted for the conservative candidate, 
their delegates — about forty 'from all the 
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district — voted like one man for tiie 
liberal party' and gained the day. 

Afterwards I came to know that many 
and many of these peasant landowners 
had to sell their last sheep, to mortgage 
their future harvest or to sell their future 
labor, to cover the expenses of their 
journey to the polls. And this is how 
the Duma was elected, and how it got 
its oveipowering liberal majority. 

There is one more word that 1 should 
like to add to this narrative of our elec- 
tioneering campaign, because it may also 
serve to characterize our common " 
people. More than a hundred thousand 



poor, ignorant peasants took part in those 
elections in our province alone, some of 

them eventually petting scnts in the 
Parliament. 1 Iiluc not heard of one 
single case of bribery or corruption ; 
there was not one single vote among 
those thousands of poverty-stricken elec- 
tors that money or power could buy. 

It is for m) readers to judge whether 
I am right in thinking that sudi a people 
are worth > of freedom, and that there 
nrc certain traits of their national char- 
acter that bid fair to place them in the 
front rank of nations when tiiey once 
obtain liberty and education.' 



ENTiOWED BOARmNG- SCHOOLS 

Br C. R. SEABURr 



IN two ways, as a worker and as a 
member of the community, a man is 
of importance to his fetlow^iti2ens. 
As the man is, so the child has been ; as 
the child is, so the man will be ; therefore 
the conditions of childhood are of inter- 
est to us all as individuals and as a 
people, and discussions about schools 
and teaching and about proper environ* 
ment of youth are constantly heard. 

In considering the education of our 
children we recognise the need of infor- 
mation which can be concisely acquired 
and concretely applied. That the scope 
of such information is far wider than that 
we used to call book learning is begin* 
ning to be fully and freely understood. 
Those who a few years ago initiated the 
system of manual training and built 
trade schools have lived past the time 
when dieir efforts were decried with our 
favorite condemnatory word " unprac- 
tical." That battle is fought, and with 
pride and pleasure we begin to reap the 
gains, in better-trained artisans and 
better-prepared boys and girls. We live 
in a hij^hiy specialized stage of civlli/.a- 
tion, and we answer the demand which 
it involves by carefully dilTerentialing 
courses of instruction preparatory to the 
special work which we expect a man to 
follow. Our colleges do this with some 
thoroughness ; our special technical 
schools do it still more completely. A 
man can become a doctor or a lawyer 



only after years of study looking to that 
end. Well prepared for their duties, our 
workers fill their functions as woricersin 
the community. In these respects our 
children are cared for adequately and 
well in the public schools and in the 
colleges. 

But the child has to be trained n i 
only to be an intelligent factor in life's 
work, but also an intelligent member of 
the community in regard to social condi- 
tions. Many efforts are being made to 
treat our public schools not merely as 
places of instruction, but also as training- 
schools in citizenship. One's eye is con- 
stantly caught by some new plan to inter- 
est and to educate the child in his social 
duties. School afTords in many ways a ^ood 
field for this traming. It may do much 
in the way of instruction in the theory of 
human relations, and also something in 
practice. The art of adjustment to our 
environment without the sacrifice oi our 
principles is, of course, learned only by 
practice ; but the strength of such teach* 
ing is in home life. In the home ar^ 
learned or.r first lessons of adjustment 
softened to us by the amenities of affec- 
tion ; through the little frictions of diild- 
hood we are guided by the care and 
wi.s<lom of our parents. They give us 
treasures of inherited knowledjje, and 
often give the more vvi.sely because half 
unconsciously. Here we develop those 
traits of character whicif make us intelli- 
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gent members of the community in re- 
gard to so< conditions. The traininsf 
usually received in the home, tending to 
form character and habit and thus to 
make the future citizen, is given by the 
State onh" to certain classes of its chil- 
dren The inmates of tin- or|)h;uia»2[es 
and the reformatories, and die dcsiituic 
poor, are under its care, as well as the 
side and the feeble-minded, not for a few 
hours a day in school, l)ut day and night 
in all the experiences of their pour liiile 
lives. But tiie State makes no provision 
for the social training and tht; care of 
many other children, sonie of whom are 
likely to hi come its best citizens. 

For dicrc arc children who cannot be 
classified otherwise than as children 
needing care. There are many so unfor- 
tunate as not to have h appy Iv unes, there 
are children whose parents must live in 
unhealthy places not fit for a child to be 
brought up in, there are " only chiltlren 
for whom the best possible ir.onini; is 
constant young companionship, there are 
children of first marriages where the 
presence of the issue of the second mar- 
riage makes a divergent inHuence in the 
honse. All these rases and others anal- 
ogous to them exist ni the world. In 
each such case the child is exceptional ; 
there are not many of them, perhaps, in 
one town, in one pla( c in one familv 
connection, but the aggregate is large. 
The only provision for these children 
is boarding-school. The first thought 
which occurs to the miiul of the grown 
person dealing with the situation is to 
send tliem to boarding-school. Where 
are the boarding-schools? What are 
the boarding-schools? Are they State 
institutions, free to any suitable appli- 
cant, as the relormatories are ? They 
should certainly be places where boys, 
in forming their ideals of character, are 
thrown with upric:ht men. where they 
learn to expert manly standards antl 
straighttorwarti dealing from each other 
and from all men, and where they come 
to know that in a good man strength 

and t^entleness ire wcl! met : places 
where girls grow to uivderstand the value 
of courtesy and to admire that fine self- 
restraint which gives poise to the excit- 
able fennnine temperament, where they 
meet women wc/rthy of the admiration 



which they so freely give their teachers, 
and. emphaticall) . places where l)oth 
boys and girls learn to look forward 
eagerly to carrying their share, in their 
turn, of our country's responsibilities. 

We know that this provision for the 
rare of its vouhl,^ has never been under- 
taken by the State. It has up to the 
present time been given either by the 
church or by private individuals. Pri- 
vate educational enterprises are essen- 
tially transitory. 1 hey have their place, 
they often do the best work of their day 
and generation, they stimulate thought 
and nmbilion, they supply the touch- 
stone of comparison. Unhampered by 
the neccssar>' restrictions and complica- 
tions of public enterprise, they can and 
do often serve a high purpose in demon- 
strating possibilities, in realizing ideals, 
liul, like odi-r commercial enterprises, 
they are subject to fluctuation and are 
not permanent factors in the question we 
are cf>nsidering. Nothint; conld be a 
[x^rmancnt factor in the problem that 
was obliged to be self-supporting in the 
usual understanding of the word. To 
withstand the fluctuations of business 
there must he a force of capital behind 
any insiiiuiiun. io the State this is 
supplied by taxes, to other enterpHses it 
is supplied by gifts which take the form 
of en<lown)e!its. In this matter of Ixmrd- 
ing-schools these endowed institutions 
have been generally church foundations. 
Convent schools all over Europe have 
supplied the need, convent schools in 
.\merica to-day still supply the need, and 
following in their wake, in this as in 
Other good work, Prdtestant bodies have 
established schools where children are 
cared for as nenrly as possible as they 
should be cared for in tlieir homes, where 
they are taught the elements of religion 
and those habits and manners which 
make the man a suitable member of the 
civilised rnnununiiy. 

There is a mistake often made, how- 
ever, in considering the boarding-school. 
Led by the associations of the word 
"school." we are apt to look nt the aca- 
demic part as of tlie first consequence. 
With only this in mind, those who say 
that the children of such a school might 
as Well f^o to the public school in the 
lower grades and to college in the upper 
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grades are often right. In many cases 
this would be true from the exclusively 
scholastic point of view. It is a fact 
that boarding-schools have always pro- 
vided a department in which lessons are 
learned, and it seems almost essential 
that they should do so. It is certainly 
necessaiy if they are to be situated in the 
oottatiy, wheie the children may have 
the advantages of a country life ; and 
there are other reasons why it is well 
that the number of children so brought 
together should be taught together ; but 
the real scope and aim of the boarding- 
school, its true usefulness in the national 
life, is in "the care and nurture of 
tiie young'* rather than in formal teach- 
ing. 

Seeing that the State doe;^ net provide 
this care, must not the church or private 
individuals continue to give it as it has 
always been given ? Cannot any one in 
his experience think of cases where the 
boarding-school meets a real need, or of 
cases where he has seen the boarding- 
school do real good ? Of course such 
establishments are expensive. How 
enormously expensive is our public 
school system to the country, though 
free to the individual ! Is it not an ex- 
pense that is rightly borne by those who 
would endeavor to meet the needs of 
man and would try to make of all men 
good citizens ? There is a strong move- 
ment now to place on a permanent foot- 
ing many boa rd i ng-schools. Of the Co n 
vent schools we do not here six-ak. 
because they are supported by whatever 
Order conducts them, and they share its 
means. Gifts s^ven to the Order are 
often used for its schools, but are pri- 
marilv the i)roperty of the Order. The 
boarding-schools established by other 
diurch bodies, however, are seeking sub- 
stantial assurance of a continued exist- 



ence. Some private schor l v/hich have 
done good work and are beloved by 
their alumni, are preserved from dissolu- 
tion upon the retirement of the founder 
by being incorporated ; for these also 
their friends are endeavoring to make 
permanent provision. Is it strange that 
boarding-schools as well as colleges 
should seek endowments, when nearly all 
education, all teaching, and all care of the 
young in America are not self-supporting^ 
This should be clearly understood from 
the first — ^none of our great educational 
opportimities are self-supporting ; they 
are supported cither by taxes or by en- 
dowments. It is to meet a real need, 
not otherwise provided for, that board- 
ing-schools plead for endowments. 

An endowment sor\-es a double pur- 
pose. Not only does it presene what 
has been proved u.seful, but it gives 
opportunity for continued growth. Freed 
from the hand-to-mouth existence of 
dependence upon a fluctuating income, 
assured of continuance, there is given to 
the workers a forcible incentive to go on 
and make perfect what they begin; to 
try, prove, and hold fast gootl sugges- 
tions; to set tirnily and to keep strictly 
a high standard. Compromise with ex- 
pedience rather than undeviating alle> 
giance to the best is no longer a tempta- 
tion. The managers are not subject to 
the pitiful exigency ot choice between 
financial and intellectual honesty which 
besets the private school. No need to 
decide between the Ix sl and iht- < heajiest 
teacher, no need to take the best and by " 
overwork reduce him at once to second 
best. Governed by a policy anxious 
only for perfection, the endowed school 
is free to become one more powerful 
agent in the development of men and 
women, valued by their fellow-citizens 
and of use to the community. 



THE WEST AT HOME 

BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 

SECOND PAPER 

IN THE TOWN 

WHEN tiie Pttshton family showed blue gfrass; sdiools and choicbes 
moved a hundred miles across were m:uiy a church for ever>' three 
country and landed, weary of hundred souls was a-plenty and to 
riding in a chair car, at the little prairie spare. Clean roofs and fresh paint gave 
city where Major Pushton had purchased evidence die town was acutely alive, 
a store, its members knew no one on the " Best town in this part of the State/' 
town site. But they were eligible — that explained a new acquaintance. " It 
is, the father was a likable, cner^^etic does thin^js. Folks who away always 
citizen ; the mother seemed sensible and want to come back — and some of 'em 
« intelligent ; the girls were bri|fht and do. It's a good place to live in." 
capable, the bo\ s sturdy. They had It is a favorite theory of every Western 
lived in three different mid-West States town that all its former residents are 
in six years : like thousands of other pining for tlie old home- — and in view 
Westerners, father was restless, always of the rapid shifting of population this 
eager for a change. The local paper idea includes a large constituency. The 
said they would be "a valuable addition towns are sincere in wanting their wan- 
to our social and business life." derers to return. The other day a busi- 
in two days they were "settled. " The ness men's meeting was held in a little 
third was Sunday, and they walked up prairie village, and resolutions were 
and down the streets* viewing the sights, adopted beseeching a foimer attorney, 
They saw no dwellings that had been several years moved away and who had 
homes for ^generations ; instead wt re nrti de1a\ e(! his retrogression unaccountably, 
ficial types of frontier constructi*>n, with to " come home." What Eastern town 
here and there, on newer avenues, promi- - would do that? 

nently modem forms where, in care- Monday evening Major Pushton at> 

less disregard of harmony, C<jrinlhian tended the Commercial Club session and 
columns sometimes joined fret-saw porch look active part in discussions concern- 
railings and cemefit block bases. ing a bonus for a new wholesale house 

Some of the stores were frame, their and the securiii^ of another railway, 

abnormal square fronts hiding shrinking On Tuesday the girls were invited to a 

gables; others were single-story bricks party. On Wednesday Jolnmy joined 

with wide windows, mostly miHincry and the hii^h •school ball team. < >n Thursday 

racket ' emporiums ; here was an aiciii- Mrs. i'ushion s name was proposed for 

tectnral monstrosity ; there a thoroughly membership in one of the women's clubs 

satisfactory creation in good taste and — before anyone except the secretary had 

solid worth, or a l>< >om-time extravagance called on her. 

built with I'a^irt IK 1 s' money — but most In a week the I'ushtons were an inte- 

were substantial, plain buildings, erected gral part of the community ; in a month 

for use and not for show. they had established themselves firmly ; 

The City Hall, for which the ]x>pula- in three the father was running for Coun- 

tion of four llimisand had bonded its cihn;in and the mother had entertained 

l)ossessions beyond reason, was atone the Aiil Soeiel) — they were practically as 

side of the business portion, surrotmded much a part of the town as if they had 

by farm implements, threshing-machines, come in with those who staked out the 

and sheet-iron warehouses. .V new park original city limits, 

was growing elm-trees ; well-kept lawns Only one class of homes did they find 
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it ilifficuft to enter — those of the dozen 
or more first families" who prided 

themselves on being the ori^nal " old 
settlers." These h.ul lived in one-room 
cabins when the towti was very young ; 
tbey now lived in the best houses and 
owned an astonish in- number of city 
lots scattered through tlic most valuable 
portions of the town site. They wel- 
comed the Pushtons as additions to the 
population and were glad to have the 
business firms prosper, but it took ere 
dcntinls of unusual sf>rt to f^ain tutrct 
to their social set. Naturally this was 
limited, for only a few could be old set- 
tlers when so many came and went with 
each passiniT year perhnps those who 
stayed through the vicissitudes of trial 
and triumph were entitled to preen them- 
selves somewhat Anyhow, the Push- 
tons and their friends did not care 
the ni vver settlers were vastly in the 
majority. 

The Pushtons were not surprised at 
their generous social acceptance — they 
had been through siniihir experiences 
elsewhere ; the town was not excited — 
scores of other families had done the 
same. It was the typical Western atti- 
tude toward newcomers indicative of 
the hearty comradeshio marking a plains 
community. 

The Eastern town grew ; the Western 
town was made — and is yet being made. 
Any one who will assist in the making 
is welcome ; only those who hinder are 
repulsed. The loyal dweller in a West- 
ern village or town sees " the substance 
of things hoped for " long before the ac- 
tuality arrives. 

The Commercial Club did not secure 
the wholesale house nor the railway, but 
it held meetings to talk about them, and 
in these were the luisiness men brought 
close together. The unity of the town's 
purpose was established. In a sense, 
the club headquarters took the place of 
the hotel ix)rch where tin Major's father 
and grandfather had nut with other 
worthies "back Kast." i'he Western 
town has no such forum in its younger 
days. As communities become mature, 
certain stores and offices often are places 
where those who "do things" gather, 
but at the Commercial Club is the formal 
ratificatton of plans. 



*' The Western local paper is published 
for about thirty subscribers," said an 

editor, now a Congressman, who has 
been through one of the West's most 
remarkable boom experiences, its suc- 
ceeding depression, and its regained 
prosperity. " Twenty to thirty men de- 
cide the destiny of the town ; the others 
follow. If these be convinced, the work 
will be done." 

This is because the town's dwellers 
are busy. It is no slight thing to build 
a business and to establish a home on 
limited capital, as have done the Western 
business men. Little time can be given 
to things not directly and concretely 
ap])lical)le to indi\idual progress. Be- 
cause of this the social club, as the 
Eastern city man knows it, is rare— it is 
confined to the larger business centers. 
The towns and villages, save in rare 
instances, have too little leisure for that. 

Major l^ushton belonged to three of 
the eighteen lodges. He joined three 
more. It was businesslike to do so, 
both because of the cheap life insurance 
secured and for social advantages at- 
tained. Mrs. Pushton and the girls 
joined an "auxiliary" lodge. During 
winter evenings the weekly meetings of 
the lodges furnished constant entertain- 
ment. 

Initiations were the least of this. 
Following work " came what the local 

paper called " a social hour." The floor 
was cleared of altar and symbolic para- 
phernalia; the piano was brought for- 
ward ; singing and dancing, with possibly 
lunch furnished in the supper-room, 
brought pleasure to every member. The 
doctor's daughter and the dra) man's 
son were on the floor together; the lawyer 
danced with the plasterer's wife. Cos* 
mopolitan. good natnred. friendly, it was 
a common expression of one social feature 
of newer communities. 

In girlhood Mrs. Pushton had known 
the cluirch social, hut she did not find it 
here. Except tor occasional gatherings 
for young people, the church confined 
its efforts to services in the sanctuary or 
to suppers and fairs intended to swell its 
trca^urv's receipts. In such compara- 
tively unfixed and ever-occupied society 
the lodge, its income assured by assess- 
ment to be paid on penalty of expulsion. 
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has a freedom and liberality not easily 
obtained by the church, which must win 
its way by per:>uasion. 

The women's club to which Mrs. Push- 
ton belonged was one of four. Its 
programme for the year included Greek 
art. modern literature domestic science, 
national celebrities, forestry, current 
fiction, child study — and it tried to do 
something toward die improvement of 
the town. It was not \\ holly successful 
in this last. Once it adopted a resolu- 
tion against spitting on sidewalks^ — ^but 
nothing happened. 

This it did do— it brought its members 
in touch with the important thinp^s of 
the world; it united them in helpful 
study. In some instances it has done 
much more. Many a Western city has 
a pubhc library because club-women 
unselfishly iniU tl, giving '* nimmnpje " 
sales and entertainments, soliciiint; books 
and funds. More than one has cleaner 
Streets, beauty spots, and more sightly 
public grounds because of the work of 
the women's clubs. It is difficult to 
maintain an afternoon briflge club in 
the West — but a litcrarj' organization 
meets year after year with unabiited seal. 

" Why don't you move to a big city ?" 
asked a visitor of the Major. 

" Why should 1 ? What does the city 
man possess that I do not?" was the 
reply. " We have water-works, electric 
lights with a day current for the machin 
cry in my store, local and lontj-distancc 
telephones in my home and business 
place, sewers, good schools, with the high 
school preparing for college, morning 
papers delivered before breakfiast — what 
more h,is the rity mnn ?" 

He unght have aikled that soon inter- 
urban trolley lines will unite the towns, 
and that paving and gas are on the way. 

The Fasterner does not nnderstnud 
a!! this unless he has seen the W i ^t - tiL' 
fails lu giasp it from printed pages. It 
would be a good investment for any 
Western State to send a portfolio of a 
thousand photographs, showingits h' lnes. 
its farms, its towns, to every leading 
citizen on the Atlantic slope. 

In the town whence the Pushtons 
came the " opera-house was over a 
hardware store; in their new home it 
was modern, though Umited in size, and 
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was called a " theater." Not much going 
on ? Is it not something to have three 
weeks of ten-twenty-thirty-cent repertoire 
during the season? Then how about 

For Her Sake," "The Hidden Hand,'* 
three minstrel shows, and two evenings 
of Shal'espeare ? To be sure, the scen- 
ery of " As You Like It " was much the 
same as in **The Little Homestead," 
and electric lamps from the china store 
were used effectively on Pelruchio's ban- 
quet table — but those arc trivialities. 

Then the lecture course — the delecta- 
tion of the sertous4nihded I Two or 
three glee clubs entertain, a scientist 
expounds, and some famous men instruct. 

You mistake if you think the Westerner 
out of touch with the world. The great- 
est preachers, the leading authors, the 
famous ' generals and statesmen, are 
brouf^ht year after year to mid-continrnt 
towns through the united etforts of those 
having the good of communities at heart. 
The dweller in central Nebraska prob- 
ably saw and heard the famous Senator 
before he appeared to the resident ol 
the Bronx. 

Nor is this all. In nearly every town 
is more than one who has traveled in 
Europe ; the college alumni are numer- 
ous enough for a colony. The other 
day a woman in a little mid-Western 
city died, and the local paper mentioned 
diat one son was at Princeton, another 
was loading a steamer at Mobile to start 
for Rio Janeiro, one daughter was in 
California, and another was enjoying, in 
an automobile, a bridal tour of Europe. 

Occasionally the Fast shows its un- 
consciousness of this Western world- 
knowledge. For instance, a famous 
New York author was introduced a few 
months ago to a Kansas woman, and 
learned that she resides in a town of 
less than two thous.md population, nearly 
two hundred miles west of the Missouri 
River. After her return home he sent 
her « A Tale of Two Cities " arid Brown- 
ing's Poems, with the hope that she 
would " find solace therein for her isola- 
tion," evidently commiseralitig her sad 
fate. It happens that her dwelling is 
furnace-heated, lighted with electricity, 
equipped with hot and cold water, that 
she belon-jfs to three clubs, has a library 
of several hundred well-selected books. 
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ridfis in ber own motorcar, and has 
traveled for more extensively than he. 

Six months after their arrival the Push- 
tons' baby died. The naodest parlor 
with its tigureii Brussels carpel — com- 
paiadvety few houses yet have hardwood 
floors~-was a-smile with massesof Howers 
sent by the neighbors, the lodges, the 
societies. The church choir sang ; the 
house and porch were filled with sympa- 
Ihetic friends; it was as if they hiad 
been among these peofde all their lives. 
Th<- family could scarce distinguish 
between lodge and church in the kind 
offices — nor was it necessary that they 
should do so, for the memberships were 
largely identical. The local paper ex- 
pressed "the sympathy of the entire 
community,'' and told how ** a large con- 
course of friends and neighbors followed 
the little form to its last resting-place, 
showing the high resjK'ct in which the 
family is held." Is it not worth while 
to live among neighbors of this sort ? 

These kindly expressions of the West- 
em church and lodge are their strength. 
The deficiency of the church lies in its 
constant strug5?!e against the business 
activity and ambition of the congrega- 
tion. I can get money enough from 
the men of my church, but 1 can*t get 
their time and attention," one minister 
expressed it. But despite their number — 
altogether too great in most towns — the 
oiganisations live and share the prosper- 
ity of their members. 

Philanthropy is little developed, be- 
cause save in a few large cities it is 
little needed. In scores of counties are 
no ahnahouses ; in many o^rs the instil 
tutions are empty except for a few 
decrepit unfortunates. City mission 
societies in the smaller towns send well- 
filled Christmas baskets and occasionally 
Vxk. after some family where sickness 
has taken the wage-earner — that is alioiit 
all. Poverty in its usual form is practi- 
cally unknown in the great plains region. 
* Hence the diurches have the spiritual 
work in overwhelming preponderance, 
and their appeal is less heeded perhaps 
by the busy Westerner than would be a 
personal, material demand on his hclp- 
failnesa. 

The Pushton* children went to the 
public schools, as did practically every 



diild in the community. The banker's 

son sat with the bricklayer's son and the 
df^rtor's flni;ghter with the laborer's girl. 
W fien ilie high school was reached, 
a weeding-out process commenced. 
Classes were depleted because the back- 
ward pupils left sdiool to work or at- 
tended a " business college " where for 
a fee a complete education for life " 
was promised in three months. 

The weakness of the Western school 
system in the towns is that it does not 
provide for the boy and girl who desire 
to work partly with their hands and need 
early preparation for earning a livelihood. 
So many improvements are needed, tax 
levies are so nearly to the limit, demands 
on the school boards are so many, that 
manual training and kindred plans are 
too often omitted. Too many pupils 
leave school in the early grammar and 
high school years. The encouraging 
thing is thai this is being realizcc? and 
corrected. Broader plans for academic 
education are being made, and tiie com- 
ing generation is encouraged to seek 
college training. \<'\\\\ increased pros- 
ix-rit) this is more easily obtained than 
of old. 

The man who cleaned Pushton's lawn 

owned his own home, earned by his own 
toil. His daughter delivered the vale- 
dictor>' of the Pushton girl's class ; she 
came to the Pushton home to the class 
party; the same draiocracy extended 
into her later years, when she had become 
the wife of a grocer and a member of 
the literary club that so eagerly elected 
Mrs. Pushton. Opportunity for young 
people is ever present in the Western 
town — but it depends there as elsewhere 
on themselves, on their parents, on s^lf- 
respect, energy, and ambition. 

" Once everybody here went to every- 
thing," said an old-timer to Ma)or Pushr 
ton one day, " but now there are cliques 
and crowds." He forgot that once all 
the eligibles could gather in the hotel 
dining-room or in the town hall — ^now it 
is impossible because the village has 
become a " city." 

SoL-iety is spasmodic in the average- 
sized Wesiein town. A tea, an occa- 
sional dinner party, more rarely a recep* 
tion — that is the list. Major Pushton 
had no dress suit, but he was not out of 
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style. When the richest man in town 

gave a reception to open his new house, 
half the men wore sack coats and cut- 
aways, a few were in Tuxedos, a minor- 
ity in " Prince Alberts " and " swallow- 
tails," as they were known locally. A 
mid-Western man recently went on a day's 
trip to attend an afternoon reception ind 
an evening dinner party. It was con- 
sidered worthy of newspaper notice that 
he took a trunk and made three changes 
of clothing while absent from home. 
But all th|it is passing rapidly, 3.nd in the 
laiger towns even the opera hat may be 
worn without exciting remark. 

Preceding the elder Pushton girl's 
wedding was a series of "showers," 
breakfasts, luncheons, and teas. She 
was the town's princess for two weeks, 
riv ' M al paper devoted a column to the 
doings in her honor. All seemed to 
enjoy the opportunity to have a part in 
the pre-nuptial joy. The wedding itself 
was at her home fchurch weddings are 
rare), and was simple and cheer}'. Her 
attendants were a dozen young girls, 
including the daughter of a carpenter 
and the daughter dL a State Senator. A 
half dozen neighbor women helped serve 
the supper. The town's only four-wheel- 
er—known as the " cab " — was on duty 
for two hours getting: quests there, and 
for two more takins^ tliem away. The 
banker and his wife were very late, the 
harness-maker and his wife having their 
carri^e order ahead. 

In the meanwhile, business was only 
fairly sati'^fai tory. Too niany retail 
stores tor the trade cut down prohts. 
Rivalry was keen. The hope of town- 
growth, the eaj^erness to reap a boom's 
prosprrit}", kt ( ps the number of store- 
keepers disproportionately high. The 
banks have a liberal policy, and will 
"carry" the enterprising, competent 
merchant through financial difficulties. 
The older business houses are gradually 
expanding into department stores ; usu- 
ally one or more may be found in the 
city of three thousand population or 
over. These do not gather all the irade, 
but they have some advantage in close 
margins over the small retailer. Then 
there is the constant intrusion of the 
mail-order house, with its bidky cata- 
logue and its attractive advertisements. 



Thousands of dollars in trade go out 
of every considerable community annu- 
ally by this route. The storekeepers 
preach constantly, in and out of season, 
" Buy at home," but do not convert all. 

Major Pushton was not elected to the 
Council, owing to the stronger candidacy 
of a grocer in the next block, but was 
rather gtad of it, as he had no ambitions 
for municipal honors. The campaign 
was good-natured. The bitterness of 
local politics lessens as the West grows 
busier and more pro.sperous. Men see 
that it is better to unite for the upbuild* 
ing of the town than t<.) fight over offices 
that carry with them only labor and 
anxiety. 

'* Town rows " that once afflicted com- 
munities because of the unreasoning 

antagonisms of factions are dying ont. 
It has been discovered that they do not 
.pay. Town loyalty and unity of interest 
are stronger than before. When a few 
men, who had laid out the town-site, and 
who had grosvn rich from scMinj];^ lots, 
fought with each other for precedence, 
the populace, laigely in debt to one or 
the other of the leaders, took sides. 
Now, when mortgages are rare, when even 
the day laborer owns his home, men 
demand intelligent business progress, 
good will, and co-operation in public 
transactions. 

One day a stranger came into Major 
Pushton's store and wauled to buy it — 
Otherwise he would start a rival establish- 
ment. He had just sold out in a village 
farther west. Pushton accepted the offer, 
and announced that he would move to a 
college town whefe the younger children 
mig^t obtain better education. 

The news of the Pushtons' approach- 
ing departure was followed by outward 
expressions of the community's regret 
and good will. Mother's Sunday-school 
class gave her a surprise party ; the 
Ancient Order of Tnistful Knights had 
a farewell supper and dance in the fam- 
ily's honor; there was a little dinner in 
the next block; a few friendly calls. 
Hilt rhan^"es arc many in the West, and 
the sorrow ot parting cannot run deep 
nor long. 

A dozen young folks were at Uie sta- 
tion to say gootl-by to the sons and 
daughters ; two or three business friends 
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ftnd near neighbors came in hurriedly, 
but the train was late, and they did not 

wait. 

In the same issue of the local paper 
thai expressed regret at losing '* so good 
a citizen," but adding, " We wish Major 
Pushlon much prosperity in his new 
home," was this item : " M. P. Martin, 



who recently bought the Pushton store, 
arrived with his family this afternoon. 

They will reside on West Sixth. We 
welcome them to our midst ; they will l^>e 
a valuable addition to our social and 
business life." 

Growth in the Western town means 
this sequence over and over again. 



Comment on Current Books 



Waller Pater '* impressed by the pe- 

culiar apprnpHatcncs.s of the 
definite article in the title ot this large two- 
rolume biography.* The author, Thomas 
Wright, has not a shadow of douht about 
his work bcinij *' The Life of Walter Pater," 
•ukI is positively naive in the assumption. 
He spcaJcs with mounting scorn of Mr. Ben- 
s/jn's f'atcr. from which he catnloijues n list 
of "astounding statements/' "amazing er- 
rors,** and 'Megeads.** He airily dismisses 
Mr. Ferris Greenslet^s work on Pater as con- 
tainingr a few nppnsile obscrvatioiis,*Mnit 
bfl the whole he regards it as " a most lament- 
able performance Having thus cleared the 
(fround before him, he rides victorious on his 
way. It would be amusinp to follow the 
divajrations of this enthusiastic biographer if 
one did not weary of so great a mass of 
detail .ind roiitimial repetition. However, it 
is impossible for any one to collect data and 
expand even unimpre«uve events intt> a 
v( luminous biography without adding some- 
wlat to our knowledge. Walter Pater is 
positively shredded for our beuelit. .Sul>jci:t 
as he was to ijitat reversals of belief and 
curious artificialities of tliDUght, yet he led 
a quiet, subjective life, and is not a tit sub- 
ject to occupy so much space. Mr. Wright 
narrates many anecdotes, analysing practi- 
cally every year of Pater's life. He disserts 
his iriendships and produces portraits of his 
mrjst casual friends, as well as fine pictures 
of t],cir hnmcs, both outside and in. The 
two well-printed volumes overflow with pic- 
tures, most of them interesting, and we can 
only regard the entire work as extrSpillus- 
trated " both with pen and camera. 

^yf^ A woman, an extraordinary i)CTson- 
age, who seems to have combined 
equal erudition and courage, has explored 
Syria from Jonisalcm to Alexandretta, and 

written a luxik^ of unusiial atmosphere and 
fiunn .She reaches Damascus on her jour- 

' rhe I.i'r «f Walter Pater Ry Tlioni;)!i Wriirht. In 2 
f> Putrum'a.<%An». New York. «/.7S. net 
£he^I>cwrtand the Soin. fit Qmnide Lowtliian Bell. 



nef north, not by the 'usual Palestine 

route, but by a lont;, dlfncult detour over 
the wild, bare, inhospitable, mysterious soli- 
tudes of the desert east of the Jordan. An 
archaeologist, her researches mean top-boots 
and absence of women's society and jour- 
neys tiirough regions infested by robbers. 
Yet she seems to have been equal to all 
demands both of eijuipment in arch.eolnij;y 
and of a tine fearlessness. If the Kevue 
Archa»>)oglque has been the gainer in its pub* 
lication of Miss Lowthian Bell's articles on 
Syrian ruins, in this book we are also the 
gainers. In it we see a woman not only 
brave and learned, appreciative of all that 
illustrates history and art, who iri\es us 
a suggestive string of archaeological impres- 
sions illuminating the past; wc ha\*c here a 
personal narrative showing keen apprecia- 
tion also of the very realistic present day 
Syria, as is evident in the author's descrip- 
tion of Beduins and other natives, reinforced 
by a wealth of half-lone pictures Whether 
describing the fellahin of the plain or the 
Druses of the mountain, an Arab sheikh or 
a Turkish official, she does nf>t attempt to 
portray them as more l"(»ri/'.i;n th.in tlu v arr- 
that seems to be the resource of those who 
know the Orient less well. As she says, 
" Human nature docs not undergo a ci>mpletc 
change east nf Sue? *' Hc|nvorth Uixon, 
Cunningham deikie, 'lownsend Maccoun, 
Margaret Tliomas, and others have impress* 
ively described for us more especially the 
Palestine part of .Syria, but who has so ac- 
curately described Svria as a whole Our 
author has a genius for picking out the ker* 
nel, the color, the huniur. tin lift s)).irk from 
everything she touches ; (or instaix i - 

Thi- dftaiN of Itn'allx'k are not rimki .c thost- <>( 
.•\tlu-i)-.: the n>;itchless rli^nits af\it resfrnint of tJiat 
Kixry amonc tlie cre.itions nf nntiitcr In arc tint to tie 
approarhetl. nor is the splenf!id iM.sition on tlie hill- 
top overltKiking the blue se» and the (iiilf nf Sabmis 
toberivaktd. But in general cITfct Ra*a1bck comM 
nearer to it than any other mass of building, and it 
Tirovide* an endless MMtree of ^p»»<ulation to siu li as 
b<isv ttifmselves with the fombination »if fJrci-k and 
.\!>iatic Kcnius that produced it and covered its duor* 
poKt«, its archltraveA. and ito capitah wtthamair«ntal 
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devices infinite in variety as they are lovely in execu- 
tion. For the archxologist tliere is neither clean nor 
unclear. -All the worlcs of the human imagination 
Intt into their afipcrinted place in tlie history of art, 
directing and illuminating his own understamBng ol 
it. He is doubly blest, fur when tho outcome is beau- 
tiful to the eye he returns th ink- . Ixit whatever the 
reMiit. It 1- sure to (urnisli \\\\\\ with s>>mf iiew .irid 
unexpected link between uiie urt anU another, and to 
provide him with a further rung in the ladder of hi<»- 
tory. He b thus apt to be well satisfied with what he 
sees, and, above ul, he does not say, "Alas, alas, 
ttMe do^ of Syrians ! Phidias would law done so 
and so," for he is glad to mark a new attempt in th* 
path of artistic endeavor atul ;\ UvA\ iM- Mth niuviiii,' 
the acanthus leaves and the vine-scrolls on capital 



next moment tfie father disappeared through 
one door, while papa entered by another. 

A book is always neederl 



y^^^. Of all chroniclers, Vasari is par- 
ticularly popular. His In es of 



the Italian painters have af- 
forded happy hunting-g;round for those who 
seek the picturesque in conten-.porary ac- 
coiuts. It is a satisfaction now to note the 
appearance of a one>voltime Vasari,* evi- 
doidy designed for younger readers, and 
containing some of the best stories in the 
larger, unabridged edition. 

Motike Drcssler's *' Mo'tke " has now 

been well translated into English 
and well published. The book* has little to 

do with the creator of the modern (icrman 
army. Instead it emphasizes the domestic 
ahle ci the Field*MarshaI's character, his 
. charming home life, his simplicity and refine> 
ment. The author's lonf»^ intimacy with the 
Multke family well tits him for his task. 
Written by a musician, the book should ap- 
peal specially to Herliners, who, durinij the 
years when Joachim was first violin in the 
famous string quartette, never felt that a 
Singakademie concert could begin unless 
Mohke was in his place They will remem- 
ber their own impressions of the old general 
as they read Herr Dressler*s words, '* He 
would remain w ithout moving for a half-hour, 
listening with intense pleasurer . . . i have 
never seen any one listen so sympatheti- 
cally.' In this book we learn to know, not 
only Moltke more f.imiliai 1 v, but also other 
Germans — the Emperors, Bismarck, Kicbard 
Wagner, for instance. Of the last named 
we read that aftrr Wagner had broken with 
his old friend Hans von Billow, and had 
actually married the wife of that great con- 
ductor, the latter's daughters were accus- 
tomed to call Biilow fatfur. Init ^Vngner 
papa. One day when Buiow was silting 
with his daughters a servant presented a 
card, which one of the daughters read, and 
cried out : " Father, papa is coming." The 

Tnadaled brB. L. Seelcy. E P. DunoD & Co., New 



•J.. B .„ by Students of Italian litera- 

Ilaban Poelry ^ ^ theoeatioiia 

of the Renaissance period into active rela- 
tions with those of the Dantesque period on 
the one hand, and, on the other, with tliose of 
purely modern and contemporary literature. 
The p!:i>t:c Lonipositions of ;ir. .Xrin-^to and 
a Tasso certainly Iivnish high-grade reading 
for Italian daases, and provide much sug> 
gestive material for the Study of the develop- 
ment of Italian literature as affected by the 
epic matter and motives coming originally 
from Provence, the home of the tFoubadoura. 
The editors of the present volume' have 
well realized their aim to furnish appropriate 
reading material relating to this period, but, 
as is often the case in similar volumes, have 
relegated their excellent notes to the end of 
the book, instead of printing them at the 
bottom of the pages. 

Both these volumes • give 



modern views of Paul, but 
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Autborited Transition hs- Mr*, Ch<>iles K<i«a>(l IS.iixeit- 
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Two Modem 

^ both present them m un- 

modem form : " Paul the Mystic '* interprets 

Paul as a mystic, but in unmystical language ; 
"The Gospel According to St. Paul " inter- 
prets that Gospel in the terms of the New 
Theology, but in technical theological lan- 
guage. If we define rationalism as the doc- 
trine that all oiu- knowledge of the spiritual 
worid is a deduction from observed phenom- 
ena, and mysticism as the doctrine thai the 
spiritual world is immc<liately and dircclly 
perceived hy consciousness, Paul was a mys- 
tic. And it is true, as Dr. Campbell under- 
takes to show, that he was a rational mystic 
and a practical mystic. But by its very 
nature mysticism does not lend itself to such 
a scientific analysis as I3r. Campbell at- 
tempts. The scientific or scholastic method 
is not applicable to the non-scientific or mys- 
tical realm. Dr. Matheson's " The Spiritual 
Development of .St. Paul," while less avow- 
edly is more really a treatise on the mystical 
side of PauPs character than is Dr. Camp- 
bell's. Faul needs translating, not only into 
terms of mysticism, hiit also into terms of 
model n thought, liut such tran.s!atiun ought 
to he into non-thcological terms. Dr. Du 
Bose's phraseology is as ditlicult to the aver- 
age layman as Paul's. 1 or example, " Our 
faith should be the exact correlative of God*s 
grace or gift. The faith that saves to the 

• Tlu' Kotnanci-' of ("hu-alr)' in Italian Vers*, ^!<^iu•<^ t>y 
T. I> M KonI Ai\\ Mar> A l ord. Henry Holt j& Co., 

-' V»u\ Nl v^tK Br Tantes M- Campbell, D.T>. Av- 

drevk Mclto.i'. (,,. „;.iii 

'I'Im- ( rO'-po! Afi • T iin'- I -» > I ml !*ial Hy i iiin I'orther 
Dulki»c,M.A L^ngiiuits, L>[een& Co.. !«««• Vuak. tl.SU, 
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uttermost is a faith which clearly apprehends 
in Christ frMiv nnd wholly appropriates to 
itself the vii>ible pc ner of God actually mani- 
fested in human salvation/* The average 
layman will get from such a sentence little 
light; even the trained theoloKi'an will have 
to read it at least twice to get the meaning. 
We are not quite clear that we fuDy under- 
stand him. But we take it that he means at 
least this: We must be able to see and ap- 
preciate God*s gift if we are to receive it. 
We can be made by God's gift of himself to 
us true men only as we see a true manhood 
in Christ Jesus, and accept for ourselves 
that inspiring power which was the secret of 
Christ's life nnd made him what he was. 
We agree heartily with Dr. Du pose's inter- 
pretation of Paul as far as we understand it. 
But we find it hard reading, and the inter* 
preier of Patil should make his interpreta- 
tion easy reading to the thoughtful reader. 

Four circumstances combine to 
make this a remarkable book.' 



Frcdf-rr'ck 



It is remarkable that so busv a 
man as Ur. Washington, and carrying so 
lan^e and so vjuied responsibilities, should 
have time to write SO excellent 1 o^aphy, 
and from even* point of view it is a'l ercel- 
lent piece of work. It is remarkabli: as a 
portrait of one o? die most notable rflen of 
the last generation oy one of the most nota- 
ble men of the present generation, and as a 
b<>ok by quite the most notable Afro-Amer- 
ican of this epoch about quite the most nota- 
ble Afro- American of the epoch immediately 
preceding. And, finally, it is remarkable be- 
cause it gives with great frankness, great im- 
partiality, and an entire absence of bitterness 
of spirit, the views of both men respecting: 
^very, reconstruction, the political rights 
and duties of the negro, and the relations 
betweer. ti e races. Dr Washington's views 
on these questions are, it is true, given 
rather by indirection and implication than 
by direct affirmation. Yet ^e do not think 
we err in regarding him as in general ap- 
proving the views of Mr. Douglass which he 
interprets, and it is quite clear that these 
were the views of the conservative anti- 
slavery men rather than of the radical aboli- 
tionists, of Seward, Chase, and Lincoln 
rather than of Garrison and Phillips. We 
have not in our reading fallen across a more 
vivid picture of the underground railway, 
rbe v«riume is to be recommended to the 
young people of Ixith races of our time be- 
cause it portrays so vividly and so impar- 
tiallf the slave conditions. White youth 
know but little (rf tihis phase of American 

'Fredrf^rV. I)'>uxU'm By RookerT. Washington (Anicr- 
ia|a j(^n *i^ HOT ifraphiw . ^ j ^^ ^Gw Jacob* & Co., i'hik- 



history, and, not knowing, do not compre- 
hend and cannot comprehend either the real 
cause or the real character of the Civil War 
and the probkms which have grown put of it 

A Manly ^ ' ^'^^^n 8*> chuTch more than 
Religion is partly because the 

Church ministers to women more 
than men. It praises the feminine virtues; 
idealizes the feminine character ; appeals to 
feminine emotions. Here is a book ' which 
distinctively presents the religion of Christ 
as a manly religion ; as an equipment for 
strife and a preparation for victory. Sim- 
plicity of style, singleness of aim, earnestness 
of purpose, an entire absence not only oC 
cant but of professionalism in all Its fbnns, 
but above all a certain virility of .spirit, char- 
acterize these addresses. We pick out a 
sentence by chance: ** Small-minded men 
regard faith as a theory ; large-minded men 
use it as a practical working power to get 
things done and done right." That is the 
kind of spirit tiiat appeids to men. The 
minister who can tell men how to get things 
done and done right is the minister men 
want to hear. This is an excellent book for 
older boys and youngmen to read. Will they 
read it ? \\'e arc not sure whether they will 
read anytliing that is neither immediately 
useful in promoting material success nor 
entertaining. Hut it would do them good, 
and they would find it interesting though not 
entertaining. And it is an admirable book 
tor ministers to study. For men will listen 
to such preaching, whether they will read it 
or not when it is printed. More of such 
preaching is a great desideratum in the Amer- 
ican pulpit. 

Janw:itown ^^"^^ ''^"^^ ^ 

^ 1^ v ivacious history of tlie birth 

of our Nation,* is not afraid to 

infuse into her narrative her own spirit tnd 

wit. While she adheres closely to assured 
facts, she introduces delightful bits from 
ancient records, and spicy comments of her 
own, making a most entertaining comj)ovmd. 
Her portrayal of poor, unlucky Sir Walter 
Kaleigh and of the unhappy colonists whom 
he sent out to the New Worid reads like a 
novel. Then enters King James, whom she 
describes as a low, base nature, with no re- 
deeming qualities, whose watchword was " I 
am the King," and whose deeds and life were 
grotesque, before he h.id been three months 
a King he had knighted seven hundred men, 
and within a short time created sixty-two 
English peers. Mrs. Pryor's comment is, 

' lUccaladreate Addresses. Ry Arthur Turfniog Hadky. 

fharles ScribnerS .Sons, New \'n-k il, net 

'The Hirth ol ihc Nation Ianir:^tnwD. \UU. Br Mr*. 
^<^r A. I'ryor. The MactnilUn Coa^auy, Hvm York. 
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** By that same token, those of us wlio hunger 

for noble descent arc very shy of the straw- 
berry leaves that grew in James the First's 
time, and diligently seek for those that flour- 
ished under the smiles of earlier potentates.'' 
She follows the fortunes, or rather the misfor- 
tunes, o£ the early colonists, burdened by 
weak governors and ^eat privations, har- 
assed by treacherous Indians and dissen- 
sions among themselves. Uf Captain John 
Smith she makes a hero — faulty of cbtirse, 
but a good leader and t-f a tender heart for 
children. I'ocahontas dances through the 
story, a gay little girl, until the sober life of 
her English exile and her Puritanic husband 
quiet her down The religious history, the 
social life, the political intrigues, the " labors, 
dangers, and sufferings,*' as old Paiey said, 
all are here, completing the record of a brave 
time in our past. No better book could he 
found to give a lively impression of the early 
days of the seventeenth century, and to re^ 
fresh our kn(nvlcdc:c of the events WC^arc 
now celebrating in old Jamestown. 

„ . . , We believe that it was Cole- 

Chat »h' ""'"S^ •''^'^ '"'^^ there were 
three questions which a critic of 
a liook oucfht tn answer : first, What diK's the 
author attempt to do.'' second, Is it worth 
doing? and, third, Has he done it wellP 
The author of this book * attempts to make 
tlie strongest possible ca.se against municipal 
ownership, and we should think that he had 
done it very well. The reader of this book 
will probaI)ly lliid in its paces all that can 1>e 
said against municipal ownership of public 
utilities. The author has no doubts on the 
subject. He is perfectly sure that municipal 
ownership in all its forms is evil, and oniv 
evil, and that cuntinuaily. But we do not 
think this is worth doing. The public cer- 
tainly wants information and ijuidancc in 
order to come to a wise decision on the 
somewhat complicated problem presented by 
the relation of the municipality to those in- 
dustries on which the life of llie municipality 
depemls. We do not believe that this end 
will best be served by havtn^r one set of 
experts present all the difficulfii. anr! dan- 
gers of municipal ownership, another set of 
e.xperts present all the benefits and advam 
tages to be derived from it, and a nf)n-expert 
decide between the two Wliat the public 
does very nuich want is a judicial summing 
up of the whole case for and against munici- 
pal iuvnership ; a clean-cut discrimination 
between the dififerent forms of municipal 
ownership ; at least an attempt to show the 
adaptation of those different forms to differ- 

' The I)an(ter* of Municipal (Jwncr«ihip. By Rot>er» V. 



ent communities and different interests, and 
the light which experience both in .America 
and abroad throws upon the problem. This 
he will not get from Mr. Porter's book. He 
starts out by saying throughout this volume, 
"The two terms, Municipal Ownership and 
Municipal Trading, should be understood to 
mean one and the same thing," whereas it is 
perfectly evident to any one with a dictionary 
before him that ownership and trading do 
not mean the same thing. And he goes on to 
declare that the object of his book is to set 
forth the inherent defects of the whole 
principle of public trading." We do not 
think that a book founded on this lack of dis- 
crimination, and lakinp for itself this sole 
object, will be of any great help to the slU' 
dent of this problem. 



The SfejM of 



No better chararteriyation 



... of these es.say.s' by I'rolessor 

™ Hilty can be found than that 
of Professor re.ifM)dy, who calls them tran- 
quilly reflective ami keenly observant. The 
writer, a man engaged in expounding con- 
stitutional law in the University of Bern, 
looks iipon life with judicial candor, and is 
moved deeply by human needs and st)rrow. 
The range of his subjects— from Sin and 
Sorrow to What is Culture shows h'lw to 
be indeed "a spiritually-minded man of the 
world." He is peculiarly fitted from tliat 
evideiu fact to touch both the spiritual and 
the worldly among his readers. When lie 
treats of the knowledge of men, the compre- 
hension of character, he is almost alarmii^ly 
.shrewd. He says the knowledge of men 
rests upon a basis of pessimism, joined with 
a considerable degree of love for human 
kind, and the first step is self-knowledge, 
self improvement. He givcH n < urious esti- 
mate of women, who, he thniks, are more 
easy to understand than men, and for whom 
it is harder to be spiritual, good, and noble. 
" A truly n(»ble woman," he says, " stands on 
a higher level of moral perfection man Uie 
best man.** In his judgment of women there 
is a clear echo of that article of ( icrman 
faith, " Kirchen, Kuchen, Kiudern." The 
essay upon Transcendental Hope is k>fty and 
most stimulating, reflecting the noblest senti* 
ments, and interpretinfx life here and here- 
after from the disciplined standpoint of a 
man acquainted with sorrow, sin, and vic- 
tory. As Professor I'eabody says, the writer 
who speaks with confidence of the realities 
of idealism and who faces experience with a 
serene hoi)e is eagerly welcomed as a teacher 
by the thoughtful. 



' 'I l\c Sifpv ,if I,ite. Furllier K>'<t«v<'on H;>ppinf«^. liy 
i. ikr\ Hilt^. 'IVaii>laici) l>v Mt h tn llrandow. I tic Mac- 
milUn C'ominiiy. New YorH, f 1.25, net. 
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Letters to The Outlook 



nUPINO WOMEN AND DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE 

I nm sendint^ you a unique production — 
the original ut an essay by a young Filipina, 
entitled What the Study of Domestic Sci* 
encc Means to the Filipino Woman " It 
was read as a graduating essay at the Com- 
mencement of the Philippine Normal School, 
which school is a part of the insular school 
svstem. on the IfUh of March of last year. 
1 he writer is seventeen years of age, has 
studied English four years and attended 
lectures and worked exj)erimenlally in the 
course of Domestic Science, or the science 
of bonie>making, offered by the public sdiool 
system here, for a period of ten weeks only 
previous to her graduation, in her esaay 
she wrote : 

1 wish to show you why it h especially necessary 
th it till- \vi linen of the Philip|)ines sho»iKl ri'L' ive in- 
striKtii'iis III F*ome«.tic Science. Con<>i(lL-r tli..- food 
tondttioii. Il l- a '-('iiiiniin pr.n^tice .mirnii; the [>i.<.r 
(» e.it in tktc pubhc tiendas. Often the ftHid is not 
nourishing, and is iwepared with Jittic attention in 
cleanliness. Diseasi^ are contracted and spread, for 
the foods themselves are often sdultanted or poisoned. 
Dame^tic Science trains the woman to select nourish- 
ins food and to prepare it In her own home, with atten- 
tion to cleanliness, and to cook it in such a way that it 
will be digestible and nourishing. It is not the aim of 
l> .iiu--.tit St ifiui- to iiitrodiK I- ritii furtMi^ii foods or 
ff»reign ways « if liviiiK. ThtTi- ;iri' pkmy of rich and 
nutritiiMis foods in this coimtrv, :f they are only pre- 
pared in the ; roper way. The aim of Domestic Sci- 
ence U to raise the standard of living, to elevate the 
ignorant mass to a higher level, and to make it phys- 
ictUy and mentally strong. 

Another evil to be fou|^t in the Philippines ii the 
spread <rf infectious d is ease s . We are all aware that 
tfiolera, fever, and other terrible plagues have visited 
and still visit the country. These epidemics have 
caused the dc.itlis ol tluiu>.iiu]^ nt iM-ii)jlf-. .irui thr p<>t^ 
ulation ol tJie cou»itr> h.i> U-bii grc.illy reduced. Tuber- 
culosis is growing .iml spreading. Great nun»bers of 
people become the victims of this disease every year. 
What is the cause of these epidemics that prove such 
calamities? . . . The condition of the homes. Municipal 
sanitation is nothing but the growth of the household 
sanitation. The condition of the town is determined by 
the sanitation of the hooseholds. In Manila, wliere 
Chinese homes abtmnd. it is esjiecially necessary that 
sanitary home* be insisted upon, and this is one field 

> II til till- t'riticat'.'d Filipino woman. We need 
women who will fif»ht this evil. 

IKimestic Scifnte .dso trains th<* \Minic\ii tn U' .i 
home phyitician. This is one of the most essential 
needs of our country. Think of tlie times when tlie 
cholera epidemic visit» the Pliilipinncs. Tlie mortal- 
ity Is due to the ignoranoe ef tiie women in the «ay of 
giving tte proper care to die patients and victims. If 
the woman knows how to be a physician in her own 
hiTusehold. sht? would not wait for a busy doctor. She 
would have no hesitation in applying remedies as sij^in 
as jx>ssiblc. Hmw iii.uiy liv vs wniilfl \n- -.wh\ then ! 

The slow v;Tiiwtli III till- I'hiltppiiie iK^pul.ition is due 
to cjiuses th.it are cntir. Iv under the control of women. 
\Vh^* is the main cause of the c^mstant death of 
infa***s i Every one of us is aware tliat it is due t<> the 
abaciatie ignorance of the mothers. We must realize 



tli.it mir riiilii piin-^ Ii'->esone of ii»'r L:ti/en> \shenever 
an iiilaiU liies. How many hiindri.'ils ot citizens 
has she lost during the last few ><mi >' It has been 
the common saying of the ignorant mothers, whenever 
their infants die, that " it has been the will of (iod to 
take tlieir children." It is not the will of God to 
deprive them of tlieir children. It is not tite will of 
God to depopulate our beloved country. It is the |)un- 
ishment he sends u|Mjn women for failing to give the 
proper I .in- to tin' inmi' i-nt tliilii.-^cn. It is thi-ir [mn- 
ishmf-i'.t lur disobeying the laws of li«alt)i. Now we 

M-<- llow necessary it is for OUT women to study DoroeiF 

tic icicme. 

Miss Tirona, the writer of tlie essay, is but 
one of a great class of Filipino gtrls who 

have been and will be educated to go among 
their people and teach whatever they have 
themselves been taught These girls come 
yearly to Manila to the Insular Central Nor- 
ma! School from all parts of the inlands. 
When they first began to come, the question 
arose as to where and how they could be 
housed. It was a self-evident fact tliaJ the 
Insular Government could not provide a 
home entirely free of charge, and it was 
equally well recognized that to bring young 
girls from the provinres. jirartirally from the 
country, and house ihcin any and ever\ where, 
would be a course unjust to the individual, 
and one, as well, from which favorable results 
from an educational point of view could not 
be expected. So, under these circumstances, 
General James F. Smith, then Secretary of 
Public Instruction and now the Governor- 
General of the Islands, largely through his 
own personal and, I might almost say, un- 
ofTicial efforts, secured a house for which the 
Government was willing to pay the rent, and 
which he did much himself towards furnish* 
inp;, in which the nati\ e i^irls of the Normal 
School could live while resident in Manila 
for study. 

In it resides with the girls, who have aver- 
aged about sixty a month during the last 
year, a most wholesome, practical, cultured, 
and self-sacrificing .Vmetican woman, Miss 
Mary K Cnleiiian, who, by her work fni and 
inHuence on these girls, lus proved beyond 
cavil the wisdmn and the beneficial effect of 
this metlidd of taking careof the future corps 
of native teachers. 

But the demands for space have far ex- 
ceeded the capacitv of the house. The need 
of a permanent lionie tor thi-.work is impera- 
tive ! The Ltlucatioaal Department and the 
Insular Government are not able lo meet it, 
and il is. Ih sides, work for the philanthropist 
rather than for the Government. 

My idea and hope is that if you will present 
this need to the public, some one or many may 
be found who will do for these girls what Mrs. 
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Elliott Shepard and others liavc done for self- 
supporting women at home in giving ihera 
the Margaret Louise Home in New York 
City and others of its character throughout 
the country. It is work that should appeal 
to the patriotic as well as the philanthropic, 
for not alone will these girls who come and 
go between Manila and the provinces as 
intellectual and social missionaries be bene- 
fited, but through them the nhole Filipino 
people will feel the upliftini; influcnre of 
such a home center, and our Government 
be thereby helped in its great altruistic 
scheme. 

The Insular Government has already laid 
ande the land for the hoped-for dormitdiryi 
and it is proposed that in a new doimltoiy 

the pirls shall still pav, as they do now, 
twenty pesos Philippine currency, or ten dol- 
lars gold, a month for their actual living 
expenses; so that all that i> ncL-dei! to 
malie this movement a success is the building 
and equipment, which would represent not 
over 5150.000 to $200,000. 

It is proposed to make the whole house a 
model for a home, so that in taking care of 
such a home the girls will learn experiment- 
ally mode! housekeepini^. .In addition, an 
infirmary under the same root is wanted, 
that instruction may lie given during any 
illness of the girls themselves in the home 
care of the sick, about which there i.s among 
the masses dense and lamentable ignorance 
as well as no inconsiderable amount of super- 
stition i and, Anally, a laundry for instruction 
in a safer and more advanced method of 
laundrying than that ordinarily employed in 
the islands. 

All these departments can form an inte- 
gral part of the dormitory, and the work In 
them can be done by the girls themselves 

It is not proposed by any means to uproot 
entirely the Filipino habits of living, but 
only to adapt American civilization to I'ili- 
pino needs, until by the workings of the law 
of evolution the Filipino of the masses shall 
come into a recognition of the essential dif- 
ferences in the standards of living between 
a wholly civilized and a partly civilized 
people. 

Mary S. Fergitsson. 

CATHOLICISM VERSUS THEOCRACY 

It was supposed, 1 fear, by some, that 
the paper which t addressed to you in con 
nt-ction \\'\\h (he ecclesiastical crisis in 
France was an attack on Cathulicism. An 
attack on Catholicism was as far as possible 
from my intention, and would have been 
utterly at variance with my sentiment The 



day may come w*hen Christendom will be 
one a^ain, though by no means on the Hilde- 
brandic plan. Catholicism is religion. It 
was the form of Christianity which prevailed 
in the western Church during the centuries 
before Hildebrand. The theocracy founded 
by Hildebrand was a temporal power, claim- 
ing, as the Syllabus framed by the Ultra- 
montancs does now, the right of using force, 
though its claim to the command of force is 
based upon religious supremacy. Kor the 
temporal usurpations and crimes of the 
' Papacy the theocracy, not the religion, has to 
answer. Not on the relit;ion but on the the- 
ocracy rests the guilt of the invasion of Eng-> 
land and Ireland by the Nonnans under the 
Papal banner : of the civil wan klmUed by 
Paj)al anibiticin in f'ermanv; of the exter- 
mination ot tlie Aibigenses, u£ the Inquisi- 
tion, of the maswacre of St. Bartholomew, of 
Alva's butcheries in the Netherlands, of the 
murder of William the Silent; ot the con- 
spiracies i^inst the life of Elizabeth, of the 
Gunpowder Plot, of the persecution of the 
Huguenots, of Jesuitism, and of all the evils 
which Jesuitism has wrought. Catholicism 
can hardly resent, even if It refuses to 
accept, the version of history which would 
clear it of such stains. 

GoLDWiN Smith. 

Toronto, April 9, 1907. 

4 

JAPANESE PEEUNG IN HAW AH 

An interesting item showing Japanese feel- 
ing in Hawaii is the proposal to enter the 
United Slates by way of Mexico. The Jap- 
anese here have been told that the wages 
there are higher than here, being three dollars 
Mexican per day, and they also wish to show 
that they intend to leave Hawaii and go el.se- 
u here whenever they have a mind. Accord- 
ing to reports published in a Japanese 
newspaper, the Hawaii Jiyu Shimbun, ar- 
rangements are now being made to charter 
a steamer for carrvitii.; the Japanese, who 
wish to leave these islands, to Mexico. This 
report is also confirmed from other sources. 
The Jiyu shimbun's account of this new 
l)lan is as follows: 

Planning to semi a steamer to Mexico. Siiuf tin* 
Japanetc exclusion law has gone into effect Awd tlie 
laborers tiere can no longer go to the mainland, an 
arrani;ement has been made between some Ja|>aneM 
and some white men to charter a steamer and take the 
laborers to Mexico. The Japanese gentleman at the 
head of this sihente is goinR to Japan in the near 
future to arraniic the matter of chartering a suitable 
vt.- iiii. r In order t . v," to Mt \u n tdt- <(teamer of any 
n.kttoti.tlity may l^e u>eii, the AniiTii .ui coasting; l.iw 
not .ipplying in that case. If this m i\utm-iit is oriii- 
atarteii. the Japaae^ie laborers will i. ivc this blaud 
en masNC. 

Ilooohilu. IL. W. THWING. 
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The Stove of All Work 



This oil stove of new principle and design has advantages 
over all other kinds of stoves regardless of fuel. It vill toast, 
roast, bake, broil, fry as well as any coal, wood or gas range, 
with less expense of fuel and less trouble to the cook. With the 

NEWPERFECnON 

Wlek Blue Flame Oil Cook-Slove 





you have any degree of heat at 
your instant control with the 
turn of the wrist. 

Ideal for summer cooking. 
Produces a clean, blue, con- 
centrated flame, confined by 
enameled chimneys which pre- 
vent heat being thrown off to 
make an unbearable tempera* 
ture in the kitchen. 

Made in three sizes, with one, 
two, and three burners. Every 
stove warranted. If not at 
your dealer's, write our nearest 
agency for descriptive circular. 



b LAm 



Ia the best lamp for all-round household use. Made of 
brass and beautifully nickeled. Periectly constructed. 
AbMlntely safe. Suitable for library, dining-room, par- 
lor or bsdroom. Xvory laaip w ai i am sd. If not at 
r'fl, Witts to onr 
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( Incori>orate<l) 
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No Other Food Product has a Like Record 



Baker's Cocoa 



127 

48 



Years of Successful 
Manufacture 

Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 





It is a perfect food, as wholesome as it is delicious; 
highly nourishing, easily digested, fitted to repair . 
wasted strength, preserve health, prolong life. ; 

Directions for preparing more than one hundred dainty 
dishes in our Choice Recipe Book sent free on request. 

Walter Baker £i Co., Ltd.| 

Establlslied 1780 DORCHESTER. MASS. 




Sattirdajr, Majr 18, 1907 




The Msin ^V^10 K^^^^^s value of economy in 
¥^ .1 nMi maintenance and operation of an 

rays the Biils , ,1 

^ automobile. 

He appreciates the advantages of constructive features 
that insure immunity from trouble — servicability at all times, 
under all conditions. The WAYNE, with its selective rear 
axle transmission, its simplified power plant, its great strength 

and extreme flex- 
ibility not only gives 
assurance of slight 
cost of upkeep and 
operation; it makes 
good every time. 
Model N. 30-35 H. P., $2,500. Ejcclusive featurcs 

that appeal to the discriminating motorist; the use of none 
but the best materials, executed by the most skillful mechanics 
obtainable, and close attention to each detail, however 
minute, have combined to produce a car that from every 
point of view stands pre-eminent. 



Four 
Models 





a 1907 



30-35 H. P., Fire PaMenter Tourinc Car - $2,500 
30-35 H. P.. Gentleman'* RoacUter • 92.500 



35 H. P.. Five PaMcnrer Touring Car 
50 H. P., Sevan PaMcnger Pullman 



$2,500 
$3,500 



Descriptive Literature Sent Anywhere Upon Request. 

V/ ayne Automobile Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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parts of the country, and it was quite 
evident thai, though the wave of his popu- 
larity as a writer had subsided, his name 
had lost little of its drawing quality. 
Death came to him at Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, after a brief illness. I le was more 
than three thousand miles from his home, 
but if he had died in Liverpool he would 
not have died among warmer and more 
deeply attached friends. As Ian Mac- 
laren he came suddenly, in IS9 + . to a 
world wide reputation among Knglish- 
speaking peoples. He was then forty- 
four years old, of Scotch Highland blood, 
the son of a modier who spoke the Gaelic 
tongue, a graduate of the University of 
Edinburgh, wht-re he took his Master of 
Arts degree, a student of theology later 
at New Cdlege in the Scottish capital 
and at Tubingen, Germany. He be- 
longed, during his academic days, to one 
of those groups of brilliant students who 
from time to time enliven the quiet air 
of academic closes and leave a last- 
ing reputation among undergraduates. 
Among Dr. Watson's fellow-sludints 



Dr. John Watson's first 
visit to this country was 
made eleven years ago, when he came were Henry Drummond, Robert J.ouis 
over at the invitation of Yale Univeislty Stevenson, Dr. Geoige Adam Smith, and 
to deliver the Lyman Beecher lectures. Dr. Stalker. After ordination Dr. Wat- 
His great popularity had come a year son had ministerial charges in Perth- 
earlier, on the publication of " Beside shire and at C.la.sgow, and in 1880 was 
the Bonnie Brier Bush," and the lectures called to a very important Presbyterian 
which he deUvered in this country at church in Liverpool, of which he re- 
the conclusion of the Yale course were mained the eminently successful pastor 
crowded cver}'\vhere. Vast audiences until two years ago, when he resigned, 
were charmed by his simplicity, his A talk on .Scottish life which Dr. Rob- 
obvious sincerity', his abundant Scotch ertson Nicoll happened to hear led to the 
humor, his qrmpathetic character-draw- writing of some sketches descriptive d 
'm%, and the padios of rustic life of Scottish character by Dr. Watson, and 
which he was a master. Three years the subsequent publication of these 
later he came again to this country, and sketches in Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Has again greeted by a host of friends. Bush." Very few books have attained 
In February he came for the third time, so sudden or so great a popularity. It 
on the invitation of the Western Then- was followed by seven or eight later 
logical Seminary at Pittsburg. No sooner volumes of stories, and by nine or ten 
lud he arrived than invitations to speak volumes of religious inspiration or teach- 
aad lecture poured in upon him from all ing, in which tiie vigor, freshness, and 
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independence of the newer and broader 
theology found vital and inspiring ex- 
pression. Dr. Watson was a man of 
unusual personal charm. His Highland 
blood, of which he was very proud, ^ve 
his imaj^ination a touch of mysticism, 
which softened without weakening his 
vigor of character and directness of 
nature. He was a delightful compan> 
ion, a born story-teller, a striking and 
vivid preacher, and at least one of the 
characters ol his fiction. Doctor McLure, 
is likely to hold a place among the ortg> 
inal creations of British novelists. 

The Spanish "^""^ ^-^ the young 
Heir King of Spam defymg 

ccntiTj'-old etiquette in his 
search for a bride and in his courtship 
interested the whole world a year ago. 
He married the princess of his choicei 
En a of Battenbei^, daughter of Queen 
Victoria's youngest daughter and niece 
of Edward VII. VV^hen, returning from 
their wedding, the King and Queen of 
Spain narrowly escaped assassination, 
the whole world rejoiced with Spain. It 
now rejoices a>;aiii at the birth of a child 
to this simple and natural royal pair. In 
no country is court etiquette on such oc- 
casions so rigid as in Spain. When the 
hour of birth is known to be near, Spanish 
traditions demand that all the members of 
the royal house, grandees, ambassadors, 
and high officials, shall, in full regalia, re- 
pair to the Royal Palace. So sudden was 
the summons last week that some per- 
sonages were obliged to don their court 
costumes in their carriages on die way, 
to the amuscMK-iit of the crowds in the 
streets. When the 11! f the jjalace 
began to ring, announcing the birth, the 
crowds made noisy demonstrations of 
satisfaction, which, however, stopped 
when the fifteenth n port sounded. If 
no more were to be In ard, the bal^y was 
a girl; if more, it was a boy. At the six- 
teenth report a universal shout of " Un 
chicol" (A boy) rent the air, and the 
crowd went wild with delight. Another 
quaint Spanish custom demands that tlie 
Prime Minister shall be present at the 
birth, but this custom is now reduced to 
a formality. Senor Maura awaited in an 
anteroom, and, after receiving the news 



of the birth and the sex of the child, 
entered the apartment where the Court 
was congregated and proclaimed the 
event. Shortly after, the King himself 
appeared with the infant in his arms, 
and, smiling with boyish pride, said, 
" 1 present to you my beloved son, 
Prince of the Asturias, successor to 
the throne of Spain, to whom my dear 
wife, her Majesty the Queen, has just 
given birth." Ihe solemn dignitaries 
thereupon forgot all etiquette and 
cheered heartily. The King was then 
obliged repeatedly to acknowledge, from 
the balcony, the tumult of greetings from 
the crowd of people Ijeneath. Later 
in the day he adcnowledged this popular 
devotion in a practical way, by ordering 
tf-n thousand dollars to be distributed 
among the poor of Madrid, proclaiming 
a three days' holiday throughout the 
country, and decreeing the pardon of 
thousuids of prtsoi^rs. 



- . For ' the moment political 

/»fini5 Spain seems united. Even 
the Republicans have .suc- 
cumbed to the popularity of the young 
Queen, whose beauty, grace, and demo- 
cratic manner a year ago so endeared 
her to the people that a crown was bought 
for her by public subscription, every 
village in Spain contributing. The birth 
of a son to the King and Queen of Spain 
is more significant than any other simi- 
lar event elsewhere would be, becau.se no 
country has been in greater peril from 
anti-dynastic attempts. It has been diffi- 
cult to smother all the plots of the Carl- 
ists on the one hand and of the Republi- 
cans on tne other. Spain seems as little 
ready for Carlist aut<x:racy as for repub- 
lican responsibility. Last week's event, 
therefore, will relieve all those who 
desire the peace and political solidity 
of Spain by assuring, humanly speak- 
ing, the direct male succession to the 
throne. The baby's title, that of the first- 
born son of the King of Spain, resem- 
bles that of the Prince of Wales. Both 
Wales and the Asturias are princip iHties. 
the refuge of aboriginal inhabitanis who 
long remained unconquered. The new 
baby, a great-grandson of Queen Victoria 
of England, will also be a link binding 
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together England and Spain as they have 
not been for centuries, through a family 
alliance crowning the friendly under- 
standing brought about by Edward VII. 

Thus one more ^laranlee has been added 
to those bv which that wise monarch has 
aided in making the peace of Europe 
more sure. 

•nu - . , In rulinj>; Ireland the problem 
land BUI ^^'^^''^'^ting the British Gov- 
ernment has been not only to 
bring «tder, liberty, and wealth out of 
chaos, privation, and poverty, but also 
to make law and order coincide with the 
feelings and will of the Irish people. In 
tbb effort the British Liberals have been 
by no means alone. One of the most 
far- reaching Irish reforms is embodied 
in the law passed some years ago by the 
Conservatives for the institution of local 
seU^vemment in Ireland. The law 
works unsatisfactorily, however, in the 
congested districts. It now appropriately 
and logically finds its complement in 
a bill introduced last week into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Augustine 
Ilirrell. Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
the present Liberal Cabinet. The ituro- 
duction of this bill was excellently timed 
to follow the reception given by the Irish 
Nationalists to the visiting Colonial 
Premiers, all of whom advocate the great) 
est possible self-government to Irclandl 
If the British Government can grant a 
Constitution to the distant Transvaal, 
late!}- in arms against England, estab- 
lishing a Parliament and full local self- 
government ; if the Transvaal's first 
Premier, General Botha of Boer War 
fame, can be welcomed as he has been 
in Knf.j!and by all parties alike, as no 
Colonial Premier has l)een welcomed, 
why then are self-governmental powers 
withheld from Ireland, three hours away 
from Great Britain, and for six cen- 
turies a member of the Empire, bound 
to England by closer ties than can exist 
between the home land and any of 
her colonies? The coincidence of the 
Colonial Frerni«Ts' visit with the intro- 
duction of this bill Would have been im- 
pressive enough it it had been trained 
along the lines of the two measures intro- 
Juc d into Parliament by Mr. Gladstone. 
Bui Mr. Birrell's is no Home Rule Bill. 



It does not even prant legislative powers. 
It confers no right to levy or remove 
taxes, it does not interfere with the ap> 
pointment of judges or the control of the 
constabulary. But it does take over the 
control of the departments of agriculture, 
education, public works, congested dis- 
tricts, and the registrar's office. The 
cost of administering these depa r t m ents 
is about ten million dollars a year. Mr. 
Birrell would have this amount increased 
by one-third, the total to constitute the 
annual supply to an Irish treasury. 
These departments mark the limits of 
the activities of the National Irish Coun- 
cil to be created, with eightj'-two mem- 
bers etected by a franchise which shall 
include peers and women, and twenty* 
four members nominated by the King 
for the first session and by the Lord 
Lieutenant for succeeding sessions. The 
CounciPs powers would cover diose now 
exercised by the Lord Lieutenant and 
the ( hief Secretar}' in the above depart- 
ments, and its action must be approved 
by die Lord Lieutenant. If he "re- 
serves *'his approval (Mr. BirrelPs polite 
word for *' veto the Chief Secretary 
will be called upon to defend the action 
in the Imperial Parliament. Moreover, 
a greater counterbalance to a possible 
misuse of power by the Lord Lieutenant 
is found in the provisions that no rel^- 
ious belief shall be a disqualification to 
hold office, that no preference shall be 
.shown to any religious denomination in 
official appointments, and that any ap- 
pointment in contravention of this prin- 
ciple shall be invalid. 



CHtieiams 



Of course such a moderate 



measure as is Mr. Hirrell's 
does not satisfy either English Conserva- 
tives or Irish Radicals. Speaking for 
the first, the London Times declares 
that by it England would be duped into 
giving away bit by bit what she had 
refused to give away wholesale. Speak- 
ing for the second, Mr. John Redmond, 
leader of the Irish Nationalists in the 
House {»f (.'ommons, said that if the bill 
were ottered as a substitute for Home 
Rule he would reject it instantly. He 
regarded it. however, but as a step 
toward Home Rule, and hence it would 
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have the consideration of Uie National- 
ists-<-»inen apparently less tban ever 

weary of demandiiij? a separate, elected 
National Assembly (or Ireland, with full 
legislative powers, who naturally scorn 
the idea of including nominated mem- 
bers as imdemocratic, and only consider 
Mr. Birrell's measure at all because, in 
their opinion, it provides for Ireland the 
minimum of reform which she can accept. 
But the Irish Radicals are not alone in 
r^;retting the moderation of this meas- 
ure. The author of the bill himself, and 
his chief, Sir Henry ( anipbtU- Banner- 
man, the Liberal Premier, are convinced 
Home Rulers. They would doubtless like 
to draft a measure as radical as the Glad- 
stone Home Rule Bills, The present 
measure represents not only a substan- 
tial step in the direction of local self-gov- 
ernment ; it is also a clever compromise 
between the concessions of the Conserva- 
tives and the demands of \hv Nationalists. 
While in the House of Commons, during 
the debate on the bill, the Government 
will have to defend itself against National- 
ist amendments and yet retain National- 
ist \otes on tlie measure as a whole, in 
the House of Lords it must meet the great 
Tory majority there. Fortunately, at 
piesent the House of Lords is in a com- 
paratively complaisant mood. Some of 
its members have been reading the 
writing on the wall — • The Lords must 
be mended or ended.*' 



Last week, m the 
No Protective Tariff ,^ t c ,^ 

f. r„^,„„^ Conference of Co- 
lonial Premiers at 

London, Mr. Alfred Deakin, Prime 
Minister of Au^tiiilia. made a final at- 
tempt to raise the question of taritf 
preference, which had apparently been 
dispnsi d of earlier in the week by 
Mr. Asquitli. the Covernmcii!'- spokes- 
man, who (irchired again.sl it. Mr. 
Deakin submitted a resolution in favor 
of levying a tariff of one per cent on all 
foreign goods imported into any port 
of the British Empire, and sT!i:^j::^eNtKl that 
the money so obtamed form a subsidy 
fund to be applied to such Imperial mat- 
ters as the layit^ of cables. But the reso> 
lution fell to the ground, bein^ opposed 
not only by the Government, but by Sir 



Wilfrid Laurier, Premier of Canada, and 
by General Botha, Premier of Uie Tnms- 

vaal. The Government, of course, ad- 
heres to its formal statement to the 
Colonial Premiers that tariff preferences 
would involve the establishment of a 
new system of duties infringing upon the 
principle of free trade — a principle em- 
phatically reasserted at the recent gen- 
eral election. While colonies might hold 
preferential tariffs as vital to their inter- 
est, it adds, the Government holds free 
trade as vital to the interests of the 
United Kingdom, In truth, the discus- 
sion of tarili preferences was closed 
before Ae Conference began. Only a 
quarter of the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom is with the colonies. Hence 
it is hartily to l>e expected that in order 
to promote tlie interests of this one-fourth 
England would make sacrifices certain 
to injure the interests of the other tliree- 
fourths. For tariff preferences mad r 1 \ 
England in favor of colonial products 
would involve the imposition of protective 
duties on similar commodities imported 
from foreign countries, and this in turn 
would provoke retaliation. Thus, as 
any one might have prophesied, the 
really vital question for debate at the 
Colonial Conference has been decided 
against discrimination favoring colonial 
prodvicts. at least so long as the present 
Liberal Government shall last. Of 
course there is no question concemii^ 
the desire among adl members of the 
Empire for a closer union. Some years 
ago Mr. Chamberlain declared that 
colonial union could best be brought 
about by emphasizing the commercial 
side; and while a true commercial union 
for (he Fmpirc might involve a departure 
from the principles of free trade, such a 
union would inevitably grow into m 
political organization, because there 
wuultl have to be a Council of the Em- 
pire ti) decide on all questions relating 
to the protection of Imperial commerce, 
among which would necessarily be that 
of Imperial defense. However attractive 
this scheme may be to protectionists, it 
has not appealed either to the majority 
of voters in the United Kii^^dom who 
prefer three-fourths to one-fourth, or to 
those colonists who prefer to be under no 
obligations to the mother country ai\d to 
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retain such freedom of action that they 
could even discriininate against her if 
necessary. Hie loyalty of England's self- 
governinyf colonies is not to be measured 
by pounds, shillings, and pence, or by any 
provisions for common military defense. 



_ _ . ^ . A broad develop- 
Thi Santo Dommgm _ ^ - ,^ . , 
7Vm/v mentinourCentral 

^ and Soudi Ameri* 

can policy has been marked by the rati- 

ficrttion of the Santo Domingfan Treaty 
by the Santo Uomingan Congress, follow- 
ing the recent ratification of that treaty 
by the United States Senate. The main 
alteration in the treaty as it stands, com- 
pared with the original agreement, lies 
in the elimination of the clause provid- 
ing for the adjustment by our Qovem- 
ment of the claims of holders of Santo 
Domingan bonds. The treaty retains, 
however, the ft- atures of the agreement 
which provide iur the administration of 
the customs service by our agents. The 
alteration of the original agreement has 
been made possible by negotiation with 
foreig^n creditors whereby the indebted- 
ness has been reduced. A firm of New 
York Ctty bankers will now undertake 
the conversion of the debt and the float- 
ing of the new bonds to be issued to 
retire the old obligations. Hence our 
Government is relieved of some onerous 
and possibly unpleasant tasks imposed 
by the original proposal, and is left 
merely in the capacity of a revenue col- 
lector. Our Government's success in 
diis rdle has already proved the wisdom 
of President Roosevelt's action. Per- 
haps for the fin?t time in Domingfan his- 
tory, the revenues have been regularly 
oottected. This in torn has naturally 
tended continually to improve foreign 
relations for the Domingan half of 
the island of Hayti, and has also 
brought about better internal condi- 
tions ctf seU-respect and order. Judg- 
ing from our experience in Santo Do- 
mingo dnrinpf the past twelve months, 
a continuance of this kind of control 
would seem to be amply warranted. 
Certainly the Santo Domingan Govenv 
ment has had more available money 
during the ixifiod of our operation of its 
finances than at any other time in its 



history. That period dates from Decem- 
ber» 1904, when President Morales, beset 

by revolutionists, and hoping to obtain 
the moral supporfof the United States 
Government, then pressing a settlement 
of its citizens* claims against Santo 
Domingo, entered into an agreement 
with Captain Dillingham, of our navy, 
under the terras of which its custom- 
houses were to be occupied by American 
officials and all the foreign indebted* 
ness of die country paid out of the 
customs receipts. Three months later 
this agreement gave place to another 
which has been in force to the present 
time. By its provisions an American 
collector was placed in charge of all 
the Dominpan customs, and provided 
for the deposit in New York City of 
fifty*five per cent of the leceipts, for 
the benefit of the Domingan creditors. 
The substance of this agreement, in the 
shape of a treaty, was before the Senate 
when Secretary Hay's death occurred. 
His successor, Mr. Root, in view of the 
objections made there, recast the docu- 
ment as outlined above. In addition to 
provisions for the appointment by the 
President of the United States of a re- 
ceiver of customs, to collect the Domln- 
pan revenues as lorif^ as the bonds are 
outstanding — a pt-'ritxi variously esti- 
mated at from twenty to forty years— 
the treaty further reassures foreign cred- 
itors by pledging the Domingan Govern- 
ment not to increase its i^-ihlic debt or 
to modify its import duties without the 
consent of the United States. This ap- 
plication of the Monroe Doctrine in aid 
of a neighboring Government in serious 
trouble is givinj^ satisfaction not only to 
the Domingans but to the foreign Gov- 
ernments interested, and is a significant 
example of the methods by whidi the 
United States may exercise its power 
as a constructive peace-maker. 



J d e Farrar 's ^^^^ ^' ^^^^^^^ ^f 
" pif^"^ ^ New Orleans, has made 
public, with the Presi- 
dent's permission, a letter addressed to 
the President on the 2d of April last, 
presenting a new plan for the solu- 
tion of the problem of the relations be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
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railways. This plan can be concisely 
stated as follows: The Constitution of 

the United States grants to Congress 
power " to establish post offices and post 
roads." This power is granted in the 
same section which authorizes Congress 
" to r^^late commerce with the various 
nations and amonp: the several States," 
"to establish a uniform rule of naturali- 
zation," "to coin money and regulate 
tile value thereof,** "to raise and sup^ 
port armies." " to provide and maintain 
a navy," etc. Whcnc-vcr this power is 
exercised by Congress, it is exclusive ; 
that is, no State can interfere with such 
exercise. Thus the power to coin money 
and ret^tilate the value thereof has en- 
abled. Congress to organise a National 
banking sysieni under the supervision, 
regulation, and control of the Federal 
Government. So its recent act regulat- 
ing naturalization, and requiring all nat- 
uralization papers to be taken out before 
Federal judges, supersedes the previous 
provisions of different States on this 
subject. The power to establish post- 
offices and post roads gives it the power 
to create the nece^sarj- machinery to 
operate the post-offices and to make use- 
ful the post roads. Under this clause 
of the Constitution it can create corpo 
rations for the purpose of carn.-ing the 
mails, and the corporations thus created 
would be subject to the exclusive con- 
trol of the Federal Government, could be 
shielded from all State interference and 
control and protected from State, county, 
and municipal taxation, and the Federal 
courts could be given exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of all suits against tliem. On the 
other hand, the Federal Government 
would have power, having created these 
corporations, to regulate their mode of 
organization, the issuance of their .secu- 
rities, the qnalifu.ations of their employ- 
ees, and the like, judge tarrar holds 
that this clause of the Constitution gives 
the Federal Government greater power 
than the inter-State connnerce clause, 
because, under the fi inner, transporta- 
tion can be regulated by Congress only 
in so for as it is inter-State, whereas 
under the postal clause the instalments 
of transportation could be regulated with- 
in the States also. Judge Farr ar s propo- 
sition has been treated rather cavalierly 



by certain of the great journals, but it is 
certainly entitled to serious considera- 
tion. Whether it is true that under the 
postal clause Congress could regulate 
commerce within the States by control- 
ling the corporations which carry on 
commerce within the States provided 
they ojxjrate on post roads, we will not 
undertake to say, but we may remind 
our readers that The Outlook has here- 
tofore pointed out the unquestionable 
right of Congress under the Constitution 
to givL- franchises to corp>orations en- 
gaged in inter-State commerce, and its 
right to give such franchises to corpora- 
ticns engaged in operati;ig post roads 
is equally indisputable ; and both the 
practice of the United States and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court make it 
clear that a corporation oiganized by the 
Federal Government for the fulfilling of 
functions conferred on the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the Constitution would be 
exempt from State control. We may 
add that we have veiy little doubt that, 
if Congress were to offer franchises to 
the great railway corporations, the offer 
would be gladly accepted after once the 
railway corporations have become famil- 
iar with the idea. The advantage of deal- 
ing with one National (iovernmtMn and 
one National Legislature, and ot being 
exempt from having to deal with the 
Legislatures of forty-six different States, 
would far more than counterbalance any 
possible disadvantage which might be 
supposed to result from increased power 
of Federal supervision and control. 



Transit, Not Rapid, 
in New York 



Apparently the city 
of New York has 



made in four years 
not a step toward the actual construction 

of new subways. It has made progress 
in the adoption of certain principles 
which will determine its policy with re- 
gard to transportation ; but the adoptioti 
of these principles, according to the 
views of many citizens, has postponed 
the day when the greatly needed new 
lines will be in use. This city, which, 
by its geographical conformation, is made 
more dependent upon rapid transporta- 
tion of passengers than any other city of 
the world, is sutieriug from a deadlock 
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between the ot)iciaIs in charge of such 
transportation and the financiers from 
whom the city must get the money to 
supply it. Plans for an elaborate and 
effective system of stibwnys were pre- 
pared, contracts were drawn, and a day 
was set for receiving bids for construe* 
tion and operation of these subways, for 
construction alone of the whole system, 
or construction of sections. When the 
day (towards the close of April) arrived, 
not a bid was received — not even for the 
construction of the smallest portion of 
the new routes. When the Rapid Tran- 
sit Conunissioners met for the opening 
of bids, the Interborough Company, 
which is operating the present subway, 
was represented by its chief executive, 
Mr. Shonts. .At that time he presented a 
letter explaining why the Company could 
not bid. The purport of this letter was 
that the natural increase in the cost of 
labor and material, the reduction by the 
Elsberjr Law of the terms of the franchise 
from a long term to twenty years, with a 
twenty-year renewal, and more particu> 
larlv the onerous conditions imposed by 
the Board upon the contractor, accord 
ing to the terms of the contract, made 
impossible any adequate return from 
the capital required. The present sub- 
way, the Company reports, paid only 
between six and seven per cent, on the 
actual cost of construction ; according 
to the conditions under which the new 
subways would have to be built, the cost 
per mile would be twice as great. In 
recoK'dlion, ho\vc\fr, of its moral oi)li 
gatioii as tlie operator of the pieseiit 
subway, the Company, through its Presi- 
dent, offered to build two lines, whidh, 
together with the present subway, would 
make two routes from the lower to ])oinls 
beyond the upper end of Manh^iltun, one 
on the East Side, one on the West. 
.*^uch a project would, he was persuaded, 
pay no dividends : it would simply pay 
for Itself ; but it would have to be built 
on the city*s credit and it would have to 
be freed from some of the onerous condi- 
tions embodied in the plans of the Rapid 
Transit J5oard. The onl\ reply he received 
to this was a counter proposal that the 
Board would give the Interborough Com- 
pany the ri^ht to build a third track on 
one oi its elevated roads, lor which it has 



a franchise in perpetuity, if the Company 
with its own money would build the new 
subways uncter the conditions prescribed 
by the Board. The Company has no 
intention of considerinjj this proposition. 
We do not believe that the proposition 
would be for the ultimate advantage of 
the city, which some day, we hope, will 
be wholly rid of elevated railway struc- 
tures. With th'- rejection of this propo- 
sition the negotiations have for the pres- 
ent come to an end. The situation is 
not hopeful. 



Capital for 



It has been cus- 

municipalities by the throat. That is no 
reason why any municipality should 
turn about and attempt to take the capi- 
talist by the throat The city should 
give an example of fair dealing. The 
Interborough-Mctropolitan combination 
has now control of local transportation 
in the boroughs of Manbaitan and the 
Bronx, and, it is surmised, over a much 
larger territory. It is receiving good 
dividends on watered stock ; but its chief 
source of profit is not the subway. If it 
is ready to build new subways under the 
present law, the authorities in charge 
the transit question should see to it that 
the conditioi s under which the building 
is to be carried on are reasonable. Some 
of the conditions stipulated by the Board 
of Rapid Transit Commissioners se«R 
to us open to question. It is not essen- 
tial (from some points of view it is posi- 
tively inconvenient^ to have, for instance, 
entrances to subways on private prop- 
erty; the condition rerjuiring this, it 
seems tf) us, might casil\ be aliandoned. 
It should furthermore be borne in mind 
that if the city wishes to own its own 
subways, it should loan its own credit 
for the construction of them, or be will- 
ing to pay a bonus to capitalists for risk- 
ing their credit. The day when the city 
gran ted franchises in perpetuity is gone, 
not to return ; now it is estopped from 
granting an) new subway franchise for 
a longer term than twenty years, with a 
twenty-year renewal. This seems to us 
to be too short a term ; nevertheless, in^ 
spite of all that has been predicted tO 
the contrary, it is not the Elsberg l^aw, 
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making this requirement, that stands in 
the wnv of subway development in New 
York, rhat is evident from Mr. Shonts's 
own words. What does stand in tiie way 
is the unwillingness of the men who have 
the money that the city wishes to use 
to agree to any bargain which the transit 
authorities have been willing to make. 
It is proposed that the ci^ now proceed 
to build — and, if need be, operate — its 
own subways ; under the present law it 
has the authority to do this ; but the city 
has so nearly reached its legal debt limit 
that it cannot get money for such a vast 
municipal enterprise. If the new Public 
Service Commissions Bill passes, the 
Commission then created may hnd some 
solution. Whether the present dead- 
lock continues or is broken, the situation 
in New \'()rk emphasizes the necessity 
for rcco^nizinji in all cities two principles 
which The Outlook has repeatedly advo- 
cated: first, that every city should be 
free to do for itself what private concerns 
are unable to do for it so well, or unwill- 
ing to do for it at all ; second, that every 
city should be allowed, without encroach- 
ing on its debt limit, to borrow on the 
property which is bringing it an income. 



Induslrial 
War 



That b still a primitive con- 
dition of the social organiza- 
tion in which disagreement 
between employers and employees as to 
wages and hours is accompanied by 
financial loss, discomfort, and inconven- 
ience to the public at large. When to 
these olTensive elements is added that 
o( inoh violence, the i niuiilion is bar- 
baric a.s well as ptiniiliNe — and il does 
not matter whether the violence begins 
with strikers, strike-sympatlrizers, or 
strike-breakers. Collective bargaining 
between unions and employers or em- 
ployers' unions is necessary, because 
only in this way can the two parties to 
the contract meet on even terms ; but 
strikes and lockouts are the methods of 
industrial war, arbitration and councils 
of conciliation the methods of indus- 
trial democracy. In time the latter 
must prevail; meanwhile, all last week 
steamships went out from New York 
unloaded or haif-iuaded, to llie grievous 
loss of commerce, and ten or fifteen 



thousand men were idle, while, as might 
be expected, fights between strikers and 
strike-breakers were not uncommon, and 
the police and militia were held in readi- 
ness for fear of extensive disturbances. 
In San Francisco nearly all the street-car 
lines were tied up, and the general situ- 
ation is thus described in a press des- 
patch: ''Take it all in all, San Fran- 
cisco to-day presents a fine example of 
a city with trade paralyzed and rebuild- 
ing checked, with a corrupt and incom- 
petent administration, with no prominent 
citizens of courage to call a public massr 
meeting and deal with the situation as 
it deser\'es." Strikers and hoodlums 
threw bricks at the cars that did run, 
and were clubbed by the police, while 
the disorder reached its climax when 
the strike-breakers opened fire with 
revolvers on their assailants, and some 
twenty men were wounded, five, it was 
said, mortally. Governor Gillett took 
measures to call out the militia, but by the 
end of the week the violence seemed to 
abate, and this step was not necessary. 
The Outlook once more repeats what it 
has said twenty times before, that in 
industrial disputes such as those now 
t^oijut on in San Francisco and New 
\ ork, where the public streets are made 
the scene of the struggle, the very first 
and most important duty of citizens and 
otTicials is to preser^•e order and tj see 
that violence is suppressed and law- 
breakers punished. It is only fair to add 
that in New York at least there has been 
a j^enuine effort to preserve the peace by 
the leaders of the longshoremen ; one of 
these is < [noted by an Evening Post re- 
porter as saying : " Boys, the papers may 
say a lot o' hard things about us ; but 
they ain*t a-goin' to say we're a crowd o' 
drunken, noisy bums, a-holdin' up traffic 
and breakin' people's heads." Another, 
asked the cause of the strike, said : 

It is a movement started by no one, but 
begun l)v every one. W'c had to strike. 
Rents are higher, provisions are higher, and 
yet we are getting the wages we got twenty 
years apo. VVe are flglitini; for a principle 
as well as for a livelihood. We are sober, 
and we are not beating any one. We think 
we can win by such methods. We will not 
work until we do— that is sure. 

The remark is oiten made that now when 
wages^are high and work plentiful thero 
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is no excuse for strikes. Hie workinsr- 
liian*s view of the matter may be under- 
stood if we refer to the jiist-published 
price statistics of Mr. Sauerbeck, a rec- 
c^ized scientific economist. From these 
figures it appears that the general aver- 
of prices in America has in ten 
years advanced no less than thirtv-hvo 
percent. The longshoreman never heard 
of Sauerbedc, but he knows that his own 
rent, clothes, and food have advanced tre- 
mendously in cost.andhe notunnaturally, 
although often perhaps unreasonably, 
clamors for a corresponding advance in 
wages. 



Ike iV o wc B fi b n qf Qn^Un 
in Scm ^Wmdioo 



The crimi- 
nal proceed- 
ings against 
Ruef, who has been called the brains 
and boss of San Francisco corruption, 
arc proceeding slowly but steadily ; and 
each move for delay and evasion by 
Ruef is being met squarely by Mr. Heney 
and his associates in the anti-graft upris> 
ing. It has now been established, not 
in the courts but in the public knowledge 
and through confession of men impli- 
cated in &e chaiges, tiiat bribe-giving 
and bribe-taking were rampant in San 
Francisco both before and after its de- 
struction by fire and earthquake. These 
corrupt conditions were found in their 
most scandalous state in the telephone, 
the trolley, and the gas deals, but also 
permeated the government of the city in 
its dealings with vice, while the relief 
fund raised for the benefit of die sufferers 
was barely rescued intact from the hands 
of the looters who, unquestionably, were 
planning to divert part of it to their own 
purposes. There seems to be, among 
those who wish to make a clean city as 
well as a new city of San Francisco, some 
divergence of opinion as to how far the 
prosecution should extend. If we ate 
rightly informed, some of the leaders in 
the anti-graft movement hold that the 
bribe-giving extended so far as to include 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and that 
money was paid by that corporation 
through its oflfioers, not merely for the 
purpose of quieting blackmailers, but to 
obtain specific advantages desired by 
the company. Those who hold this 
view wish to see that phase of the matter 



probed to tiie bottom; while others, 

believing that, in point of fact, while 
the railway may have paid tribute to 
a corrupt administration, it did not 
voluntarily offer bribes, think that other 
phases of the charges are more important, 
and that it would be a mistake to divert 
attention in the direction suggested, 
liow brazen the corruption was may be 
judged from the confession of Super- 
visor Loneigan in relation to the tele- 
phone bribery case — and it should be 
remembered that this confession is only 
one of many made by city officials, and 
relates to only one of many corrupt 
transactions, so that the Grand Jury, 
after the confessions of the Supervisors, 
found sixty-five indictments against Ruef 
and many against other men. In this 
telephone deal, as the story was told 'by 
Lonergan, several of the Supervisors 
accepted each a brilje of five thousand 
dollars in bank bills from the telephone 
company actually in possession of the 
franchise, as a consideration for their 
opposition to a bill admitting a new 
company. Later on the officers of the 
new company got control of certain 
political bosses, came to the men 
already bribed, told them that, much as 
it might hurt their feelings, they must 
vote in favor of the bill admitting the 
new company, and paid them $3,500 
each to do so. Loneigan and others 
took the $3,500, voted as ordered, but 
retained the S5,()(M) paid to them for* 
votnig the other way 1 This is felicitously 
termed in the jargon of thieves and bribe 
takers the double-cross. Lonergan says : 
"Well, it was a pretty pill to swallow, but 
1 swallowed it, and held on to Ilalsey's 
money. ... 1 couldn't see any reason 
why I should give any of it back.'* This 
is only one sample bit of bribery out ci 
scores of nets which were nothini^ more 
or less than vulgar and common theft 
Both Ruef and Mayor Schmitz (if we 
may believe reports which seem to us to 
come from reliable sources) have ap- 
proached the prosecutin^^ officers with a 
view to gain immunity from punishment 
by telling what they know of the facts. 
It is impossible at this time and distance 
to judge whether the prosecution would 
be justified in accepting such an offer 
from cither of tlie men, but in some way' 
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the public interest requires drastic and 
thorough vindication of the laws dealing 
with this kind of crime. 



Dircclin^ Literary Tasiv by 
Postal Discrimination 



The postal 



authorities of 
Canada be- 
lieve that Canadians ought to want to 
read i)apers and tnnpfazines published in 
London rather than those printed in the 
United States. Their kindly and pater- 
nal convictioa has led toachan^'^- in the 
postal agreement between Canada and 
the United States (the old af;recment 
having just expired) whereby papers and 
magazines sent to Canada from Great 
Britain will pay only one-half as much 
postaj^e as those maiJed to Canada from 
this country. Formerly an English pub- 
lication had to pay eight times as much 
as an American — which was obviously 
unfair ; but the questions may be put. 
Why replace one injustice by another ? 
Why not allow British and American liter- 
ary and journalistic output to compete on 
even tenns and let the best brains win ? 
The reasons, as we pfather tht in from a 
Canadian piiblicatj'on, are these : 

In the words of one of our public men, the 
republic [/>., the United States] was, under 
the old arrangement, acquiring an " intellect 
ual supremacy " over us that could not be 
regarded as desirable. The development of 
a periodical literature of our own wa» being 
retarded if not rendered impossibTe. The 
cheap New York ina>i.i/inc traveled as frecU 
through our mails as through the American, 
as freely through Ontarioas Midn'^an, while 
.ill ihc postal revenue went to Washington, 
and not a cent to Ottawa. Ail these publi- 
cations were crammed with advertisinL;, none 
of It Canadian. We were a sort of cheap 
annex to the republic — an extra stretch of 

c<>tintr\ lliro'.vn iit " \n " oy (n ni;ike 

good measure in all things having to do with 
literature and publishing. 

Thus those Canadians who reprehensibiy 
like American yellow journals are gently 
urged to turn for solace to London's 
.Ally Sloper " and " i it-Bus ; " and 
those Canadians who like, say, the At* 
lantic Monthly, the Century, or the 
North Amcriran Review, can gel them 
by paying, in adtliiion to the price and 
former postage, the protective hue levied 
by theirGovemment. Probably American 
publishers will be less disturbed by the 
unequal competition with their Hritish 
brethren thu!> thrust upon thcin than by 



the oppressive and worrisome conditions 
of the new arrangement It is possible 

that rna|T^azines at least may be sent by 
freight or express to Canadian news 
agencies, and by them remailed to the 
individual Canadian addresses. In this 
case, of course, the Canadian Govern- 
ment would receive all the postage at the 
regular Canadian rates, and the Antcrican 
publisher would pay cxpressage, postage, 
and agent's commission. But with peri- 
odicals which make news and comment on 
news their lit Id this method, cumbrous 
and slow in any event, would become 
uqendurabte. If, on the other hand, such 
a periodical is mailed directly to the sub- 
scriber, he must pay the extra postage - 
in the case of The ( )ullook it will amount 
to about $1 .20 annually — while the Amer- 
ican publisher must also, under the new 
order, calculate the amount of postage due 
for f(it /i package of his Canadian mail aiul 
prepay that amount separately by means 
of postage-stamps affixed. It remains to 
be seen how Canadian readers vntl like 
this artificial regulation of their literary 
taste by what is practically a tax paid 
out of their pockets. Judging by letters 
received from our subscribers, there is 
already a growing sentiment for the 
repeal of this obnoxious discrimination, 
and we do not think that the danger of 
foreign " intellectual supremacy," or the 
pathetic outcry against the superfluity of 
magazine advertising, none of it Cana- 
dian," can save a measure so essentially 
foolish. 

- , The Massachusetts Legis- 

T^^^<^1^^ lature has, by an over- 
whelming majority refused 
to pass the bill providing for the taxation 
of certain property belonging to colle- 
giate institutions, s()ecihcally houses oc* 
cupied by membeis of the faculty. Any 
of our reacitrs who doubt the wisdom of 
this action would, we think, have their 
doubts shaken, if not entirely removed, 
by reading the address of President 
Klii.t, of Ilimard University, before the 
Recess C onimittee on Taxation, given 
last October. The fundamental question 
at issue in the proposition which comes 
up from time to lime to tax colleges, 
churches, and h'lspitnls is this : Ought 
men who combine together and contrib- 
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ute of their funds to carry on institutions, 
not for personal gain or private profit, 
but for the benefit of the public, to pay 
the public for the privilege of so doing ? 
Some States maintain, threat expense, 
a State University. It in other States 
some citixens unite to maintain a oniver* 
sity for the benefit of the State, and so 
take, in whole or in part, this cducntunial 
burden off from the citizens, ought these 
citizens to add to the former another bur- 
den by the imposition of taxes ? It seems 
to us that to ask this question is really to 
answer it. There may be good reason 
for taxing property, whether it belongs 
to a church, a hospital, or a university, 
if it b not used for the public welfare ; 
if, for instance, it is rented and the 
profits turned into the institution's treas- 
ur)'. Even in such a case the main rea- 
son for taxation is that otherwise what 
claimed to be a public insti union might 
he used for private profit. Hut this 
arjtjuinent does not apply to any of the 
property legitimately used by the insti- 
tution in ita public ministry, and houses 
used as residences by the faculty consti- 
tute such property. The only serious 
objection to such exemption of college 
property is the assertion that it neces- 
sarily increases the burden of other tax- 
payers, who are thtas compelled to render 
thrir support tothe privately administered 
msiiiution of pubhc welfare whether they 
believe in its worlc and its raefliods or 
not Thedistinctive valueof Dr. Eliot's 
p.imphlet is that hi* shows very clearly 
that this is not in fact the case ; that 
(to quote his words) " there is no bur- 
den whatever on 'the towns and cities 
which contain institutions of higher edu- 
cation - absolutely none ; no burden at 
ail, but, on the contrary, enrichment and- 
elevation for all the towns and cities in 
Massachusetts which have die haf^ness 
of containing these institutions." This 
general proposition he makes very clear 
J^y illustrative comparison of different 
cities of nearly equal populations, in one 
of which there is college property ex- 
empted, in the other of which there is no 
such exemption. For example, in Cam- 
bridge, with a population of 97,000, 
$25,000,000 wor^ of property is exempt- 
ed; in Lowell, with a population of 9S,000, 
only $3,000,000 of property is exempted ; 



but in Cambridge the tax is $18.60, in 
Lowell $19.60. Again, comparing Prov- 
incetown and Wiltiamstown, rural towns 
of about ec[ual population, VVilliamstown 
h a s o\ r r S i . ( ) 0 0 . 0 0 0 of exempted property, 
Provincetown only ;$50,000 of exempted 
property; yet the tax rate in Williams- 
town was $13.70 and in Provincetown 
$19.50. The table appended to Dr. 
Kliot's address shows that these examples 
are not exceptions but illustrate a gen- 
eral rule. We think that Dr. Eliot has 
removed the only objection that can be 
urged against the fiuidamenta! principle 
that private properly devoted to public 
uses ought not to be subjected to a tax 
to be apim^riated *to other public uses. 

SHiuZni Wcrk 

has issued a re- 
port of " Social Work Permitted at the 

Massachusetts General Hospital," which 
we should be glad to get into the hands 
of any of our readers who are interested 
in philaiuhropic work in or connected 
with hospitals. We cannot better indi- 
cate the nature of this social work and 
the necessity of it than by quoting two 
paragraphs of his Report : 

In the Out-l'aiiciU Department of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital (and I sup- 
pose in most other hospitals) there occurs 
many times each year a scene not unlike 
that described in " Alice in Wonderland:** 

" Have some wine," said the Matter. 

" I don't see any wine," said Alice. 

" There isn't any," >:iid the Hatter. 

Without any sense of the humor and pathos 
of the situation, we say (in substance) to many 
patients, " Take a vacation," or " Get a job,*' 
" Get a set of teeth," or " Get a truss." There 
is none in sight and no means of getting any. 
What do we do then f We pass cheerfully 
to the next patient. ... To order for one 
patient a c!iit which he cannot possibly pro- 
cure : tor the next, a vacation which he is 
too poor to take; to forbid the third to worry 
wlicn the necessary cause nf worn' remains 
uitciianged ; to give the fourth directions for 
an outdoor life which you .are morally certain 
he won't carry out : to try to teach the fifth 
(a Jewish mother) how to modify milk for 
lu-r l).il)y w lit-n slu- understands perhaps half 
what you say and torgets most of that half — 
this makes a moniitig's work not very satis- 
factory in the retrospect to anybody, and 
hardly more useful than the old-fashioned 
wholesale drugging. 

We have no space here to give illus- 
trative examples of this need. Every 
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physician, nurse, or othc attendant upon 
city hospitals will understand the need 
so pfraphicully described b\- Dr. Cahot, 
and will wish to understand better tiiaa 
we can tell in this paragraph the at- 
tempted provision for it. Briefly, this 
is the orj^anization of a small force of 
social workers to attend to any cases 
^ich the out-patients' physician might 
see fit to send them . This work of social 
scnicc includes hygienic teaching, in- 
struction to mothers in the care of deli- 
cate children, country outings to those 
who need Aem as part of their treatment, 
and assistance in various forms to 
patients needing help after discharc;;e 
from the hospital. Such a social annex 
to every hospital appeals to us, after 
reading this Report, as a great desidera- 
tum. 



Home Work 
/or the Sick 



In this connection may be 
mentioned another anal- 

ogou.s work carried on in 
different forms in Massachusetts and in 
New York. In Massachusetts, in the 
vicinity of Boston, a Suburban Tuber- 
culosis Class has been organized under 
the direction of Dr. Caljot. The object 
of this movement is to provide for tuber- 
culosis patients who for one reason or 
another cannot be brought into any home 
or hospital fitted for the charge of them. 
A class of such patients is organized, 
who are given instruction as to what to do, 
how to take care of themselves, how to 
secure fresh air, what food to take, and 
the like, and are also instnicted in their 
hf)nies by a luirse assij;ned to {\\\-< v'ork. 
A map accompanying this lir.st Report 
shows the residence of members of the 
Suburban Tuberculosis Class, and three 
illustrations help to indicate certain 
phases of outdoor treatment. Similar 
to this in spirit, although not in detail, is 
the Saranac Lake Industrial Settlement, 
which has been formed to g^ve employ- 
ment to people recovering from pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis. The object is to 
enable convalescents who have been 
started on the road to recovery by a 
brief residence in the Adirondac ks to 
remain there until the cure is perfected, 
and for this purpose to provide them 
with light employment in the raising of 



vegetables, flowers, and poultry for the 
market, and provide them with comfort- 
able lodging and wholesome board at 
moderate cost. The Suburban iubcr- 
culosis Class has the indorsement of 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot; the Saranac Lake 
Industrial Settlement, of Dr.Trudeau and 
of MissGrace H.Dodge. Furtherinforma- 
tion concerning the first can, we presume, 
be obtained by addressing Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot. Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, who, we venture to assume, would 
receive contributions for either the Sub- 
urban Tuberculosis Class or tiie sodal 
work; information concerning the sec- 
ond can be obtained from Mrs. William 
K. D. Scott, Saranac Lake Industrial 
Settlement, Saranac Lake, New York. 

, J In a recent n<!flress 

on Cikttrcft Spotk^ion 

Cauohc Associa- 
tion in Chicago, Judge Grosscup, while 

voicing liis belief in the .vf^r-aration of 
Church and Stale, and declaring that, 
though he believed in a State uncon- 
trolled by a religion, he was against 
religion controlled by a State, condemned 
in unsparing terms the policy of the 
French Government in expelling Catholic 
officials of all kinds from their churches, 
seminaries, and houses, and taking 
possession of property which belonged ' 
to the Church. He declared that the 
Concordat of 1801 was a compromise 
which restored to the Catholics of France 
only a part of the property that had 
previoush- belonged to them; that in its 
dealings with Church pro^xTty in with- 
drawing from this contract tiie State 
has been guilty of practical repUdi- 
atibn. - He pointed out, as The Outloolt 
has on more than one occasion, the 
American principle under which churches 
hold to their own pioperty, to be used 
according to their own interpretations of 
their religious duties, and the State is 
prohibited, by constitutional guaranties, 
from taking any property, either religious 
or secular, except upon full compensa- 
tion. To the statement that the act of 
separation still preser\'cs to the people 
who reside in the vicinity of the individ- 
ual churches taken llie continued enjoy* 
ment of such churches as houses ol 
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worsliip, and that all these several com- 
munities have to do is to appl> to the 
Stale for permission to use the church 
biiildini^>>, whereupon permission will be 
gninted, he asserted that under the 
French law, as it now stands, three, five, 
or a score of associations may be formed 
Inaspecitic community, surrounding the 
church edifice asked for. and that each — 
Catholic, Hebrew, Methodist, Moham- 
medan — will be enutled to the use of the 
edifice. A careful reading, however, of 
the original text does not, in our judg- 
ment, justify this interpretation of the 
article concerning the use of church 
edifices by religious associations. The 
seisure of the churches at the begin* 
ning of the Revolution, Judge Grosscup 
affirmed, and the establishment of the 
Concoidal at the end, were not separate 
items in French history, unrelated to 
each other, but two events closely re- 
lated: for "without the unlawful seizures 
the Concordat would ne\er have come 
into existence, and without the Concordat 
the Church would eventually have found 
some other way to retrieve the wrong 
done " Jtidge Grosscup's views are espe- 
cially mteresling as those of an eminent 
American jurist who is also a thor* 
oughgotng Protestant 

Presidential Appoint- 

ments 

It is a '.vholesome sign that some recent 
Federal appointments of the President 
have been so widely and seriously criti- 
cised by both Democratic and Republi- 
can newspapers. Some of the criticism 
has been manifestly prejudiced and 
spiteful Ex-Congressman Wadsworth, 
of New York, wlmse opposition to the 
Pure Food liill led to his defeat as a 
candidate for re-election last autumn, in 
speaking of the case of the Collector 
of Internal Revenue recently removed 
from office at Rochester, New York, by 
a Presidential order, uses (his language: 
"The whole thing stamps the President 
as unreliable, a faker and a humbug. 
For years he has induced in lofty senti- 
ments, and violates them all for the sake 
of satisfying his petty spite. . . . Thank 



God, he can't fool all the people all the 
time, and the country is fast awakening 

to the real character of this bloody hero 
of Kettle Hill." Vituix«rative criticism 
of this sort condemns no one but its 
author. Fear has, however, been ex- 
pressed in many quarters, in language 
entirely respectful to the President, and 
with full recognition of his great sen ices 
in behalf of Civil Service Reform, that in 
three conspicuous instances he has re- 
cently and in quick succession violated 
in practice the Civil Service Reform prin* 
ciples which he has so often expounded 
in written precept. We repeat that this 
quick championship by public opinion 
of the merit system as opposed to the 
spi >ils system of c;^o\ ernment is a signifi- 
cant and gratif\inj; si^n of the times. 
The public has a right to know whether 
the President has ceased to be an up- 
holder of the merit system and has aud* 
denly been converted into a spoilsman. 
Let us Consider the situation carefully. 

I'hc adoption of the doctrine that "to 
the victor belong the spoils " by Presh 
dent Jackson in 1829 saddled upon this 
country a system of political administra- 
tion that was not only disastrous in its 
practical results, but vicious in the moral 
effect which it had upon the public con- 
science. By large bodies of Americans 
it linally came to be believed thai it was 
actually unrighteous not to give the 
offices and their emoluments to the gen- 
erals, colonels, captains, and s c>;>lly 
the privates of the ])arlicular political 
army which happenetl to be victorious 
in any given political contest. When a 
Democratic followed a Republican ad> i 
ministration, it was accepted as a nat- ' 
ural consequence that there should be 
an entirely new deal of Federal offices. 
Not only were distinctive!) political 
office-holders dischaiged, but clerks 
and laborers also had their "heads 
<~ut olT." rile spoils sjstem, for some 
psychological rea^ju that has never yet 
been satisfactorily explained, finally ob- 
tained so firm a hold upon the American 
pi'ople, bnth as a habit of mind and a 
habit of action, that it was called the 
" American " system, and was held up 
with pride and satisfaction as an example 
of the efficient way " we do things " in 
this country. England had tried the 
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spoils system in the administration of 
her imperial atlairs. Its evils, however, 
became so pronounced that in 1855 the 
Government, by a Feformatoiy measure 
which was considered exceedingly radi- 
cal al the lime, instituted the mi rit sys- 
tem which has worked succehsfuily in the 
British civil service ever since. 

The example of England ted a group 
of thoughtful and earnest men in this 
country to begin a public agitation for a 
similar reform of the American admin- 
istrative system. The demand of the 
Civil Service Reformers, put concisely, 
was that non-political administrative 
olTice-holders should be aj^tx tinted for 
merit only, and should hold their position 
until removed on proved charges of de> 
merit. Here we have the characteristic 
contrast between the two administrative 
methods — the spoils system, invented for 
the service oi die office-holder ; the merit 
system, invented for the public service. 

We are apt to forget what ridicule and 
obloquy were poured out upon the first 
Civil Service Reformers. We think it 
was Mr. Charles A. Dana, the caustic 
and satirical editor of the New York 
Sun, who dubbed the reformers a<lvocates 
of the Chinese system, and for a Intig 
time it was believed by the American 
public at laige that the men and the 
associations who were advocating the 
abandonment of the spoils system were 
urging the country to give up a progress- 
ive American invention and adopt a 
system of Chinese red tape or of a 
king-ridden Kuropean bureaucracy. The 
progress made bet uccn those days, not 
so long paj»i atier all, and llie present 
time is significantly registered by the 
public protest which goes up all over the 
country, on the part of professional poli- 
ticians and private citizens alike, when 
there is any indication lliat Uie President 
is using political patronage for his per- 
sonal ends. 

Und<*r the Constitution the President 
possesses the right of appointment to 
Federal office, which cannot be limited 
by Congressional eiiactnient. The only 
limitation is that his aj)p<iintm< nts wrrM 
be ajjprove<! by the Si nair. 'I he int iit 
system has, lujwever, been extended m 
the field of Presidential appointments 
by the executive orders of various Presi- 



dents, and in this extension of the merit 
system President Roosevelt has per- 
formed a conspicuous and ettective pan. 
Under his direction fourth-class post- 
masters may now be removed only upon 
charges, and the application by him of 
the examination and merit method to 
the consular ser\'ice has recently been 
noted in The Outlook. But it roust be 
constantly recalled that the appointing 
power is vested by the C^onstitution in 
the President. He is bounti both by 
the Constitution and by every principle 
of good citizenship to make appointments 
for the good sen ice of the pul^lie. With 
the thotisand ottices which a President 
has to till, he cannot, of course, know 
personally every one of his appointees, 
and he must therefore, as provided by 
the Constitution, l>e advised and aided 
by the Senate. But he cannot and ou^ht 
not to delegate the appointing power 
to Representatives, Senators, or any 
other persons. If in considering Presir 
dential appointments these two princi- 
ples are borne in mind, namely, that the 
Presidential authority, as provided by the 
Constitution, must be preserAcd and the 
highest efTic ifnt \- of i)ublic service must 
he maintained, the public will be greatly 
aided in coming to a just judgment con- 
cerning their propri^. Let us apply 
them to the three instances which have 
nronsed the recent criticism of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Sanders, the Collector of Internal 
Revenue at Rochester, New York, was 
appointed, in accordance with the method 
pro\'ided b\' tlu' Const iiuiion, on the 
rec»jnunendalion and approval of Mr. 
Wads worth when the latter was a member 
of Congress Since Uiat time Mr. Wads- 
worth has 1h come engaged in a bitter 
factional political fight in his part of the 
State. Apparently both Mr. Sanders and 
Mr. Wadsworth are believers in and prac- 
titioners of the spoils system of politics. 
For the Collector who was chosen by the 
President for the public service eng^^ed 
himself in the private service of Mr 
Wadsworth in a factional contest He 
was charged with being engr.gcd in 
" p»'rnieioiis political activity an admi 
rable phrase invented by ex- President 
Cleveland. When this was brought 
to the attention of Mr. Roosevelt, he 
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promptly removed the Collector, In our 
jtidi^rDent. by the application of the prin- 
ciples which we have dehned, the Prciii- 
dent was promoting the merit system 
and attacking the spoils system of per- 
soiiaI patronage by the removal of Mr. 
Sanders. 

The second instance was thai oi a 
Collector of Internal Revenue in Ohio. 
Here a candidate supported by the two 

United States Senators was not appointed 
by the President, for the reason that in 
this case also the nominee was involved 
to a factional party contest. Thus again 
under the Constitution the President 
was not only exercisinj^ his prerogative, 
but was performing his duty as a recog- 
nized leader in Civil Service Reform. 

The third instance was the most strike 
ing of all. One of the Ohio Senators, in 
carrjing a doubtful district for his own 
particular political machine, needed the 
cooperation and influence of a certain 
lawyer. To obtain tiiat co-o{)eration he 
promised the lawyer a Federal judge- 
ship. The lawyer went into the contest 
and carried the district for the Setialor. 
Thereupon the Senator naively demanded 
that the President should confirm the 
appointment that lie, llie Senator, had 
atteuipted to make liiniself. This the 
President absolutely declined to do. In 
our judgment, if he had acceded to the 
Senator's request and had made the 
promised appointment he wonUl not only 
have violated the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and stultified himself, but would 
have greatly strengthened the band of 
the spoilsmen. 

It cannot be too often nor too firmly 
declared to the country at large that 
Federal appointments are not to be 
made by Senators, Representatives, or 
party leaders. The entire strength of 
the spoils system lies in the fact that 
they iia\c been so made too often in 
the past. The records will show and 
politicians will agree that President 
Roosevelt ha*; never been browbeaten 
by the abuse of his political antagonists 
into surrendering his Constitutional pre- 
rogative in making Federal appoint* 
ments. WTien the principles which guide 
him are clearly understood and the facts 
connected with his appointments care- 
fully investigated, it appears to us that 



he will be found to be to-day more than 
ever a frank ojipfmenl of ail spoilsmen 
and a consistent Civil Service Ketormer 
in practice as welt as in theory. 

Frankly Questioned 
Frankly Answered 

What is t lie difference between "proof" 

and revelation 

If 30U desire merely a definition of 
words, I should refer you to the die- 
tionaiy. But I assume that you want 
something else ; that you want my idea 
of the difference between the kind of 
evidence on which we depend for scien- 
tific conclusions and that on which 
religious faith rests, N ii the .same? 1 
(!( 1 m ii think s(j. ^\■hat is the difTt-rrnci' ? 
Tiiat i> what in this letter 1 will try to 
tell you. 

When from certain observed phe- 
nomena we deduce certain conclusions, 

the conclusions are said to be proved. 
Harry K, Thaw is accused of murder. It 
is necessary for his defense that it be 
proved that he was insane when he shot 
Stanford White. Certain obscr\ cd phe- 
nomena are testifierl tu ; aiul from these 
phenomena the counsel for the defense 
draw the conclusion of bis insanity. If . 
they succeed to the satisfaction of the 
jury, the cf)nclusion is said to be proved. 
Revelation is unveiling. It is the 
discovery or unco\ering of a before hid- 
den experience in the soul. The Psalmut 
writes: 

Hli ss Tchovah, O my sou! ! 

And lor^et not all his l)enefils: 

VVlin for^ivcth all tlilne iniquities; 

Wlio licali'th .il! lliy riiscases ; 

Who refil l 111, ihy iile Irum destruction; 

Who crovsiu th tKee with loving-kindness 

and teiider mercies ; 
Whosatisfieth thine .age with good. 
So that thy youth is renewed like the eagle. 

This is not a conclusion w hich he draws 

from certain observed phenomena. It 
is an uncovering or revealing of certain 
experiences of which he is conscious. 
He has felt the burden of remorse for 
wrongs which he has penx't rated ; and 
the burden has been lifted off from him. 
He has realized his own weaknesses, his 
own inadcquac} to meet temptations 
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whidihave confronted him ; and he has 

«^lso realized a strange, inexplicable 
power which has enabled him to meet 
and overcome them. He has been 
awakened to the consciousness tltat 

some course which lie was pursuinq^ 
woulfl end in his tuin ; and as ihoiij^ih a 
mysterious hand was reached out to 
arrest him, he has been stayed, and so 
saved from the self-destnction. He has 
been called to some kingly mission quite 
too great for his natural abilities : and 
he has entered upon this with forebod- 
ing to find a coronation of strength not 
his own, by which he has been enabled 
to fulfill that mission. In his old age 
he has found himself looking forward to 
the unknown world which is drawing 
daily nearer to him, not with fear, hardly 
with awe, rather with a great exhilara- 
tion, a hope transcending all the hnjK.s 
of his youth. And he reveals or unveils 
to us dlis inward experience of his soul. 

Religion is the life of God in die soul 
of man. Revelation is the unveilin[>f of 
that life to others. The Bible is a revela- 
tion , or, to speak more accurately, contains 
a revelation, because it unveils God as an 
experience in the consciousness of men. 
The laws in the Bible are writtt n liy proph- 
ets who have realized what Kant calls 
the "categorical imperative " within theni- 
* selves and have interpreted it in such 
specific commands as those that call for 
reverence toward God, hours saved from 
drudgery and dedicated for the higher 
life, respect for parents, and regard for 
the rights of one's neighbor. Theodore 
Parker as a boy cro.ssing tht l?oston 
Common jjicked up a stone to throw at 
a bird. A voice within \mw seemed to 
tell him not to throw the stone. He 
dropped it and ran home to tell his 
mother, who explained to him that it was 
the voice of CJod, always to be obeyed. 
The law against cruelty to animals was 
not proved to him**; it was revealed in 
him. The history in the Bible is writ- 
ten by men who perceived in the life 
of the nation what Matthew Arnold 
has called *' a power not ourselves that 
makeafor righteousness." The existence 
of this power was not proved to them as 
somethinj^ extremal to themselves ; they 
were conscious oi it as a power working 
within themselves. It was not a hy- 
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pothcsis demon.strated ; it was an experi- 
ence unveiled. The poetry in the Bible, 
like all poetry, is the unveiling of a life 
of truth and beauty in the phenomena of 
nature which the brute cannot and the 
dullard does not see ; but. unlike tntich 
other poetn . it discerns in this truth and 
beauty a manifestation of the same Spirit 
of grace and power^that dwells within 
the sold and gives it power of vision. 

Pr()\ c it. \'()U catinot prove it ; any 
niort- than you am prove the Ixauty of 
a Urahms symphony to one who picfers 
a coon song, or the grandeur of Niagara 
to one who can see in it only an instru- 
ment for creatirir salable .electric power. 
God is not proved, lie is perceived; 
he is experienced within the soul. 

This revealing of one's own inner ex- 
perience has often power to awaken a 
like experience in others. 

Mr. H. E. Krehbiel has written a book 
entitled **How to Listen to Music." 
Most men do not know how to listen to 
music ; they do not know how to see a 
picture ; they do not know how to see the 
world. But they possess a dormani 
capacity which the brute does not possess. 
It can be awakened in them. When this 
power, before asK i p, has been awakened 
in them, then the truth, the beauty, the 
life, is revealed to them. It is revealed 
/9 them because it is revealed m them. 
The soul is like a torch — dark, but with 
a capacity to be lighted. When it is 
touched by some other soul ailame with 
divine life, it catches the fire and flames 
up with the same life. 

Says Professor Huxley: 

As there are I'ascals and Mo/nrts, New* 
tons and Kaffaeles, in whom the innate 
faculty for science or art seems to need but 
a touch to spring into full vigor, and throu«;h 
whom the human i.icc obtains new possibili- 
ties of knowledge and new conceptions of 
beauty ; so there have been men of moral 
genius, to whom we owe Meals of dun* and 
vision'^ nf moral I'fi fcctlon wlutli oi(Iip..iry 
mankinci could never liave attained ; though, 
happily for the'n, they can feel the beaut v of 
n \isi,ui will, h '.ly I'oxoiiil the reach of their 
dull nn.iKUi.Uions, and count life well spent 
in shaping .some faint image of it in the 
actual world. 

This is the Bible. It is a library of re- 
ligions cxperi* nee. It reveals or unveils 
tile spiritual iife of those who wrote its 
various books. In so doing it kindles 
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a like t-xpciience in the reader. 'J"hi;> 
power to awaken in the soul of the reader 
the same life which was in tiie soul of 
the writer is what gives the Bible its 
value and nmkcs it in botli sense*; a 
revplritinn : an u'n cilinjj^ to the soul of 
spiritual iife becauM: ari unveiling of that 
life within the soul 

Jesus Christ is thus a supreme revela- 
tion of (\<m\. He hnd a consciousness 
of Ciutl. li was his supreme, abiding, 
dominating consciousness. '* lam in my 
Father, and my Father in me,** he said. 
He also said that we were to be in them 
as they were in each other. He reveals 
or unveils God to us because he reveals 
or unveils God within us. He enables 
us to see the picture which before was 
unseen, to hear the music which before 
was unheard. G<k1 was nlways within 
us, speaking to us, but we did not hear 
him. When we learn from Christ how 
to listen, then Ix s^iii to hear. To 
believe in Abraham Lincoln is not to 
believe that he was b )rii at a particular 
time or place, nor even that he was con- 
stitutionally elected President of the 
United States. It is to believe that what 
he was trying to do ought to be done, 
and that he was tr}'ing to do it in the 
right sfMrit To believe in Christ is not 
to believe that he was born at a particular 
time or place, or in a particular manner. 
It is not to believe in any theory which 
the Church or the doctors in the Church 
may have formed as to his metaphysical 
relation to the Father. It is to believe 
in him. It is to see the divine life, the 
life of the living (iod in the soul of a 
living man, revealed or unveiled in him, 
to see in him a supreme object of rever- 
ence, loyally, and affection. Christ asked 
the young man. "Why callcst thou me 
good ? there i.s none good but one, even 
God.** The young man could not ansmfer 
the question. He was .speechless. He 
did not know why he had called Christ 
good. To believe in Christ is to know 
and to be able to answer that question. 
It is to say : I know no One so gdbd as 
thou art; no One who so awakens my 
nn crcnce and inspires my ambition ; nn 
One whose approval 1 so desire. whos<' 
life I so wish to imitate, whose spirit 1 
.so eagerly long to make my own. 

This is my personal faith in Christ. I 



care very little nbmit theories ronccrning 
his Person or his metaphj sicai relation to 
the Infinite. He is to me the revealing 
or unveiling of God. To revere him is 
the highest worship ; to do his work in 
his spirit is tlu' lii!:;lu'st lite ; to Iovl- him 
and be approved by him is the highest 
ambition. 

Yours sincerely, 

LvMAN Abbott. 



A Musical Pilgrimage 

Nearly two hundred Viennese gentle- 
men, lawyers, judges, merchants, physi- 
cians, State officials, artists, financiers, 
are on a visit in a body to this country. 

The}- ha\e come, not to study economic 
or social conditions, not to atlcnd a con- 
vention, but to bear to this land a gift 
of song. It is a gracious errand on 
which diese men, representing circles of 
learning, wealth, and cultivation in the 
Austrian capital, are bent ; and they 
have had a cordial welcome. They havC 
sung at the While House and have been 
received by the President ; they have 
also been welcomed by the Mayors of 
Philadelphia and New York ; and at 
each place that they have visited popular 
appreciation of their coming has been' 
evinced by the crowds that have gath- 
ered to cheer them, and by the stirring 
enthusiasm of audiences that have lis- 
tened to their singing. 

Like the concerts in the cities of 
HufFalo and New York of the Mendels- 
sohn Choir of Toronto tluring the mu- 
sical season now practically at an end, 
the concerts of the Vienna Male Choir 
have a marked effect upon international 
relations. Theirs indeed is a mission 
of peace. No one can hear the nioving 
harmonies of their voices, and share in 
the friendly salutaiiojis exchanged be- 
tween thrtn and their hearers, without 
beiniif ( uit;hi by a feeling of admiration 
for the great empire they represent. At 
the close of one of their concerts — and 
the occasion was typical — as the last 
note ceased there was an instant of 
silence, and then a tmnult of shoiuing. 
The audience rose, and accompanied 
their cheers with the waving of pro- 
grammes, bats, handkerchiefs, scarfs, 
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anything at hand. The choir, held in 
their places by the mesmerism of diis 

\asi greeting, within a moment were 
cheering and waving their music books 
in response. There was in this some- 
thing besides the note of praise for tlie 
performance and ai iation of the 
applause. It was as if hearers and per- 
formers alike were merged into one 
great throng expressing their joy in the 
art of music. Whoever could be present 
at such an occasion and runain callous to 
the sentiment of comradeship with which 
ihe whole place was electric has no 
music in his soul. It made at least one 
American hunger for more in American 
life of the spirit th.U h:is inade \'ieiiiKi 
the city of I ran/ Sehubert, Johann 
Strauss, and Johannes Brahms. After 
hearing that music, it would take him a 
full month, he is sure, and a hard, delib- 
erate exercise of \vi!l t<i open his mind 
to the least i.-eling of enmity toward the 
peoples of Austria- Hungary. For an 
instant, at least, he himself tasted the 
flavor of Austrian patriotism. 

That is one effect of the tour of this 
choral society ; and it has not been con- 
fined to this country. The society has 
fostered in itself the traveling habit. In 
the nearly si.xty four years of its exist- 
ence the Vienna Male Choir has ninde 
sixly-lwo trips. It has visited Italy, 
Turkey, Greece, Egj pt. France, England, 
Germany, Belgium. Wherever it has 
gone it must have implantef!. not merely 
good feeling for its native land, but even 
affection. It cannot have bee n otherwise. 

Of iLs musical effect what can one 
s.iy ? What, indeed, shall one choose 
t<» leave unsnid ^ To hear it "^invT the 
Schumann riiorneile, '* Die Rose.Stand," 
is to have a new experience, not only of 
Uie tonal coloring of male voices, but 
nlsf) of the f-moiional dcjiths of music ; 
l(f hear it snig the Spielmannslicd by 
Richard lleuberger, the a.ssistant con 
diictor, is to wonder if any woman could 
resist if she were wooed in such tones; 
to hear it sing CJerni an folk songs, or 
the equally melodious it less naive dance 
music of Johann Strauss, is to be reas- 
sured that the sway of Richard Strauss 
and the music of metaphysics is not 
universal. 

Ihe most disliuctive trait, however, 



of the Vienna Male Choir, or, as its 
German name is, Der "Wiener Manner- 

(lesanij-Verein. is its splendid amateur 
spirit. 'I'oo mnch has the word amateur 
implied the amateurish. Here is a society 
whose musical ability it would be hope- 
less for any professional singers to 
attempt to stirpass ; \ et it recei\ es not 
a cent tor its services— not even for ihe 
payment of its expenses, -Ml the receipts 
at its concerts go to charity. We know 
what is meant by a standard for amateur 
sport ; the X'ienna Male Choir has esialv 
lisbed the loftiest standard of amateur 
art For its trip to America the society 
chartered an M t an steamship for what 
happened to be the vessel's maiden voy- 
age. The expenses cf the journey, we 
are informed, are paid by some of the 
wealthier members of the society. 
Founded in IS4.^ it has maintained this 
spirit from the heginniTV^. In Vienna 
it has built a marble jrioruiment to the 
greatest native compcstr of the city — • 
Franz Schubert. It has established the 
Schubert Medal. " which." as a his- 
torical sketch of the society says, "is 
given from time to tune to persons and 
corporations that have won distinguished 
merit in the encouragement of male 
choral music." It is constantly called 
upon to aid in municipal festivities aful 
in charitable project.s. Every candidate 
for membership in the society must first 
pass a rigorous examination in singing 
nnd in musical ability; his social stand- 
ing must be vcAiched for by two members; 
lie is Uien subjected to vote. Its high 
character is thus well guarded. Among 
its honorary iiu nibers have been Men- 
delssohn, I.is/i. Wagner, Hruckner, 
Johann Strauss, and Brahms. The pres- 
ent musical director is Ednard Kremser. 
The assistant director. Richard Heu- 
berger, is a professor in the Conservatory 
of \ ienna. It is not surprisinij that 
such an organization should have re- 
ceived honors at the hands of the Emperor 
of .\ustria and the (Jerman Emperor, 
and that it has recrt^ . d almost luiquali- 
tied praise from critics in many lands. 

Is it too much to hope that we Ameri- 
cans shall some day take time from our 
problems in engineering, in industry, in 
self i^m-ertmvtit. to rnUivale such dis^ 
interested love for art r 
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The Spectator 

Citiide-bnnks rnntnin many valuable 
though uniiucicsung facts, but they often 
fail to prepare one for the essential 
features of a countr>'. Baedeker has a 
great deal to sny nljnut N'ornuuuly ; but 
thouf^h the Spectator had plodtled through 
interiniuable pages, he was not prepared 
for the two striking elements of Norman 
life which hiust impress the most casual 
looker out of a car window — apples and 
washing, it is impossible that every 
dweller in Nonnandy should take in 
washing. It must be their own washinf^. 
Furthermore, it must be always wash- 
day somewhere in the world, to para- 
phrase the poet. Vet Normandy seems 
to have incredibly more than its share. 
From town to town, perched on pictur- 
esijue hills rising beside quick-flowing 
rivers, the rural railways run through 
miles and miles and more miles of apple 
orchards and washing-day. The Norman 
housewife does not seem to have so much 
as heard of a clothes-line. If she has a 
fence, she uses that for the larger things, 
but it is- entirely inadequate even for 
them. The sheets are usually put on the 
fence as far as it will IimIiI tlu in up. and- 
then about two feet of tht in itail Hoppily 
out on the ground. Smaller articles are 
spread on the bushes, the hedges, the 
welk:urb, or the lower branches of the 
nearest apple-tree. As rural Xormnndy 
is full of cow.s, pigs, chickens, goats, 
cats, and children, it would seem as if 
the last state of that laundry must be 
worse than the first. Perhaps that is 
why they have to keep on washlni; stead- 
ily day after day. As for the apple 
orchards, they cover the land. The 
trees are small and scraggly. tlu appk-s 
small and woruiy. 'i'hc apple harvest 
was on in full swjng vviicn the ^Spectator 
traveled through the land of William the 
Conqueror ; and methods did not appear 
to have changed since that heroes day. 

»> 

The .Sorman farnier and his family 
first go out and knock tlic fruit down 
with clubs. Many of the orchards were 
freshly plowed. .«in! the apples lay heaped 
in the furrows, winch a nighi'^ rnin had 
filled with water. When they have lain 
there from one to three days, they are 
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loaded wiA a shovel into the high 

wooden Xormandy ca 's without springs, 
and are driven t<i niarket or to the rail- 
way. Every freight train that the 
Spectator saw had numberless cars, 
open, roofless, and filled with apples, 
small, hard, and resistant-looking- for 
the survival of the fittest has naturally 
cultivated these necessary qualiiies. 1 lie 
end toward which they travel is the 
cider-press; and any one who has drunk 
Norman cider can testify how bad that 
end is. The Norman drinks cider as 
the rest of France drinks its vin ordinaire. 
Emerson has said that "we gain the 
strength of the enemy we resist." and 
that may be why the Norman, nurtured 
on such a drink, and resisting its effects, 
has conquered wherever he has gone. 
Certainly no stranger drinks it twice, 
and the aeid rottenness nf its bouquet b 
a thing not to be forgotten. 

That it does not injure the indigenous 

inhabitant, however, is proved by the 
crowds that thronfjf the Norman market- 
places. The Spectator had the g*)od 
luck to folbwup market day throui^h the 
whole district from Mont St. Micliel to 
Rouen. In Coutances the market day 
is Thursday; in St. L6, Friday; in Ha- 
yeux, Saturday. It is thus arranged .so 
that peddlers and exhibitors of stock 
can go on from one town to another, 
and the traveler shares the benefit of 
this continuous performance. .\ Nor- 
mandy market is like a county fair, a 
rummage sale, and a farmer's institute 
mixed up together under the shadow of 
a Gothic cathedral. The cathedral is 
always the middle of thmgs in a .Norman 
town. Long before the Spectator's train 
reached St. 1.6. the twin spires of Notre* 
Dame, high on the hill above the river 
Vire, announced the ancient town ; and 
when the cars stopped at the little sta- 
tion, every man, woman, and child on 
board started off at once up tlie -vti ps of 
the riace Gambetta toward the catliedral 
square. 

Needless to say that the Spectator 

climbed fhi steps too, followed by a 
small but iiuiL-fatigable cripple wh" had 
marked him for his own. Kighi in face, 
across the wide square, the great gray 
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Gothic front of the cathedral towered 
up, massive, si^endid, grotesquely and 

richly carved ; its portals ojxjn, its aisles 
echoiii!^ with emptiness. A few women 
atnl cliildrcn had slipped in from market 
to pray. One man in a blue blouse was 
among them — ^but only one. Who would 
l)r in tlic c.uludral on a clay whcti so 
nuich was {.^onit^ on outside in the bright 
autumn air 'i Kvcn iJic cripple was im- 
patient to be out in the maricet-place, 
and insisted that there was nothing to 
see in the big church — which was dis- 
appointingly true, for the old stained 
glass was too much injured to be im- 
pressive, and a profusion dt whitewash 
was the prevailing note of the interior^ 

But the market'place-^there was a 
picture! Old gabled bouses framed in 

the rest of the square, and steps of all 
sorts led np to it from winding side 
streets all aroinid. Brown, broad-faced 
peasant women, in ciueer flat white caps 
with starched visors, were selling every- 
thtnii^ ima«^'nnhle in iniprovisi'd booths, 
with umbrellas or canvas awnings over 
them. They and the cripple were alike 
pained and astonished to find that the 
Spectator did not e iri lo buy halters, or 
coffee-pots with three feet, or crockcr)', 
or brass p^ls, ox postals, or silver jew- 
elry, or candy in jars, or lamp-shades, or 
clothes, or comforters, or candles for the 
church, or roix.*, or birtl-cages, or galvan- 
ized ware, or artificial flowers. As for 
the Spectator, he sympathized willi 
Diogenes, who, in a like situation in the 
market-place at Athens, philosophically 
reinaikrd. "'fliank the jj;ods tliat there 
are so many tilings that Diogenes docs 
not need !" Around the fountain were 
the sellers of fruit and vegetables, sitting 
Ijehind great bunches of carrots, cut 
melons in slices, pumpkins, lettuct^. pears 
and apples and grapes. Pans of pears 
baked in pastry were evidently a local 
delicacy, and roast chestnuts smoked at 
e\ ery turn. W omen carrying heavy bas- 
kets slung by a strap of leather < anie 
and went, and other women carneii 
Steaming coftee pots and hot lunches 
across the market*place to men too busy 
to leave carts and bargaining. 



It was a picturesque place, but it was 
nothing — absolutely nothing — to the 

crowning attraction of St. 1.6 that day, 
the *' little pig market." The Spectator 
happened on that after he had choked 
off the crippled guide, so to speak, on 
hot chestnuts, and escaped down the 
little street along the cathedral wall, 
where a beautiful old stone pulpit looks 
out over the pavements, and every variety 
of choice Gothic gargoyle grins on the 
passer-by. Something was happening 
in the square beyond and behind, u]> the 
hill, that sounded like a bagpipe compe- 
tition. But when the Spectator got there 
it was not H^landers and kilts that he 
saw, but dozens and do/ens ( A little white 
pigs in little crates lilleil with straw, 
ranged in rows up one side of a trenien* 
dcus ^ Champ de Mars," big enough for 
a regiment to maneuver in. On the far 
side were scores of high carls, with don- 
keys tethered beside them; down the 
middle ran a market for barrel-hoops for 
hogsheads, six in a bunch, in illimitable 
quantities. But the pig market was the 
main feature. Five or six in a crate, all 
white, all plump, all pink of no.se and 
skin, the piglings lay cuddled together, 
heads toward the middle, sweetly sleep- 
it^ whenever they had a spare moment 
from being bonc^ht and sold. But this 
was seldom. Every u)oment, up and 
down the long rows of crates, numberless 
buyers lifted them up, judicially, by tail 
and front leg, " hefted " them, and con- 
sidered their ]K)ints. Kvery ptj:: protested 
loudly — whence the bagpipe obligate — 
and if dropped back again, unbought, 
l^ave another wail before cuddling d.nvn. 
Hut the crescendo came when, bought 
and paid for, this pigling and that were 
borne off to tlie buyer's cart. Then, 
indeed, the innocent, torn from his com- 
panions, thou i;ht that his last hour had 
come, and started on his swan-song. 
S\ hen a dozen of them were trying for 
high C at once, and the donkeys on the 
other side responding to the top of their 
ability, the noise of that field of Mar:» 
wa< <(]na! to sc/rra! pitched battles; 
and the .Spec tator will never, to the last , 
hour of his life, forget that humorous 
and operatic man'hk an pi tils pons in 
the vast sunny square of i>t. L6. 
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JAPANESE IN AMERICA 



BY JOHN FOORD 

o( die American AMtic 



TH E J apanese came to America by 
our own procurement. At whose 
instance the policy of ajjicfressive 
friendship toward Japan was first adopted 
by the Government of the United States 
does not clearly appear. There had 
been trouble over the irer.lincnt of sh\\y 
wrecked sailors (A Aiiifrican whalinj; 
vessels, and the historic letter borne by 
Commodore Perry in 1853 had its first 
draft at the hands of Daniel Webster in 
May. 1 85 1, and was recast by his suc- 
cessor, Edward Everett, in November, 
1852. In the third annual Message of 
President Fillmore to Cong^ss, dated 
December 6, 1852, a reference is made 
to the extension of our settlements on 
the shores of the Pacific, and to the new 
direction whictf had been imparted to 
our commerce on that ocean. A direct 
and rapidly iiu rt-asiiig intercourse had 
sprungup with ca^d D) Asia. The waters 
of the northern I'aciiic. even into the 
Arctic Sea, had of late years been fre- 
quented by our whalemen. The appli- 
cation of steam to the f^eneral purposes 
of navigation was becoming daily more 
common, and made it desirable to obtain 
fuel and other necessary supplies at 
convenient p^jints on the route l)et\\een 
Asia and our Pacific shf)res. The n tol- 
lt)ucd this notable passage of the Mes- 
sage : " Our unfortunate countrymen 
who from time to time suffer shipwreck 
on the coasts of the eastern seas are 
eniiiled to protection. Iksides these 
specific objects, the general prosperity 
of our States on the Pacific requires that 
an attempt should be made to open the 
npp'isite re<^ions f>f Asia to a mtitiially 
Ix'nehcial intercourse. It is obvious that 
this attempt could be made by no power 
to so great advantage as l>y the United 
States, whose constitutional system ex- 
cludes every idea c f distant ("lonial 
dependencies. 1 have accordingly been 
led to order an appropriate naval force 
to Japan, under the command of a dis- 
creet and intelligent officer of the higb< 



est rank known to our service. He is 
instructed to endeavor to obtain from 

the c^overnment of that country some 
relaxation of the inhospitable and anti- 
social system which it has pursued for 
about two centuries. He has been 
directed particularly to remonstrate in 
the stroivjfest lanj^^uaiE^e ncfainst the cniel 
treatnieni to which our shipwrecked 
mariners have often been subjected, and 
to insist that they shall be treated with 
humanity." 

The President's letter, for whose con- 
veyance a fleet of six vessels was pro- 
vided, was incased in a rosewood box 
bound with gold, and was addressed 
"To His ImjKirial Majesty the Emperor 
of Japan." It was signed '• Vour good 
friend, Millard Fillmore." 

But it ha])pened that the Emperor of 
Japan had been condemned for some 
two hundred and tift\' >ears to live in 
digniiied retirement, and that the real 
ruler of Japan was the master of three 
hundred militar)- clans, known as the 
Shogun. The Sho^nn helfl his court at 
Yedo; the Emperor passed a life of 
effeminate and somewhat poetic luxury 
at Kioto. Nevertheless, the Emperor in 
his sacrosanct isolation remained the 
visible embodinit .it of the State, and hy 
1853 a movement was tairiy underway 
to restore to the Imperial House the 
power of which it had been bereft. 

He who would understand the niM(l, m 
Japanese must study, from such materi- 
als as are available, the course of their 
national life in the two hundred ^d fifty 
years of peace that follo^vcd the battle 
of Sikit^aliara. ;!t which the ^ tI(l^ nf the 
feudal clans met their tinal deteat and 
were compelled to accept the rule of the 
victor. Tokugawa leyasu, the founder of 
the Shognnate. It is certain that the 
evolution fiom the old t(j the new was 
not />er sti//um, but, like most otlier his- 
toric processes, a slow and gradual one. 
The Shogunate was already doomed 
when Commodore Perry's black ships 
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first darkened the waters of the Hay of 
Yedo bearing President Fillmore's Idler 
pressing our friendship on an unwilling 
people and a much di^stedgovemment. 
The knell of the Shog^nate was sounded 
when its ministers were compelled to 
conclude a treaty with the United States, 
among whose twelve articles were in- 
cluded these fatal concessions: Two 
additional ports — Shimoda and Hako- 
date -were to be opened to international 
commerce; shipwrecked American sail- 
ors were to be hospitably treated ; and 
the United Stat^ was authorized to 
appoint consuls or agents to reside in 
Shimt)da. 

Under the terras of this latter pro- 
vision came tfie first American envoy, 

Townsend Harris, to Japan, bringing 
with him suggestions less masterful 
than those of Commodore Perry, but not 
less significant, for the negotiation of a 
treaty providing for a more comprehen- 
sive nnd more intimate friendship, \\'ith 
the si^nint; of this tr^'aty in 185S l>eg.in 
ten years t)i internal disorder for Japan, 
which witnessed the death-throes of the 
Shogunate, the revival of the influence 
of the three great ( lans of Satsnmn. 
Choshu, and Mito, and the restoration 
of the Imx>erial House to power. But 
the stirring of a new spirit in Japan had 
been feh vt ars Ik fore. Interesting evi- 
dence of this may he found in the life 
and lelters. of Josepl> Hardy Neesima, 
whose Japanese name was Neesima Shi- 
meta, and wh<! l le his country was in 
chaos. rnnrei\r(l the idea that the only 
path of permanent safety lay in its con- 
version to Christianity. While still in 
his teens, Neesima got hold of a history 
of the United States written in Chinese 
by an Aujerican missionary. Dr. I'ridi; 
man^ and, after readmg it many tunes, 
vented these naive reflections: "I diought 
that a (Governor of our country must be 
ns Til sident of the United States, And 
1 nninuiirec! \uc\ myself that, () Governor 
of Japan 1 svhy do you keep us down 
as a dog or a pig ? We are people of 
Japan. If > ou govern us, you must love 
us as your children. . . . Why govern- 
nu>n( ? Why not let us be freely ? Why 
let us be as a bird in a cage or a rat in 
a bag ? Nay 1 We must cast away such 
a savage government, aiul we must pick 



out a president as the United States of 

America," 

Thus, in the early sixties, the leaven 
of American influence was doing its work 
in Japan, and men like Neesima were 
filled with the di sire to pursue their 
education here, ihe great Japatiese 
evangelist escaped from his country by 
the aid of a Yankee skipper, who risked 
the loss of his ship in l>eing party to an 
a( t that was then punishable by death. 
But though the thenCiovernment of Japan 
refused to permit the emigration of its 
subjects, there came to Washington in 
the last dn\ s of die Slioi^imate one Ma- 
saoki Shimnn tt) preseiu the greetings of 
his Govertunent to the President. He 
was accompanied by two subordinates 
bearing the names of Muragaki Awajino 
Kami and OgunJooshu. This was early 
in 1860, and was one of several missions 
which about that time were sent by the 
Shogunate to other countries. In the 
conrse of the next ten years there must 
h.ive been a slow infihraiion of Japanese, 
students and others, into this country. 
In one of Neesima^s letters, written at 
Amherst in October, 1869, he speaks of 
the work of the American Missionary 
Society taking cognizance of a " few 
Japanese on the Pacific coast." Wheif 
the great embassy of 1872 arrived on 
our shores on its way to Euroix;, it found 
sniall groups of Jaixanese .students at 
various American colleges. I his em- 
bassy was composed of four Cabinet 
Mini 1 - and of commissioners in the 
.several administrative de])artments of 
the recently organized empire, and was 
under the conduct of Iwakura 1 onioni, 
one of the most distinguished of Japa* 
nese nobles and statesnien. In the let* 
ter of credet;ce which it presetted in 
Washington the objects of the embassy 
were declared to be a desire to reform 
and improve the treaties existing be* 
tween Japan and the United States, so 
tJi.u tlie fonner could "stand upon a 
similar f >otmgwith the most enlightened 
nations." There was. further, the de- 
clared purxiose of selecting from the 
various institutions y»revai!ing among 
enlightened nations such as were best 
suited to the conditions of Japan, and 
of adopting such gradual reforms and 
improvements in Japanese policy and 
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customs as would place the Empire upon 
an equality with the most enl^htened 

nations f)f the world. 

In its diplomatic purpose the embassy 
was a failure, the fifteen treaty Powers 
to which it was accredited being unwill- 
ing to surrender their extraterritorial 
ri'^hts and to commit the sole adininis- 
traiionut justice to a people still without 
a civil code and to whom tria! by jury 
and the writ of habeas corpus were un- 
• known. But the commission took with 
it vastly enlarged ide as as to the condi- 
tions of national progress, and had the 
benefit from that time on of the advice 
and assistance of Joseph Neesima, the 
real founder of thi cducatir)nal s} sttm 
of Japan. Neesima's work was earnest, 
thorough, and far-reaching; its guidance 
was Absolutely American^ and iu its 
earlier stages it would \v\\v ht tn iiiij) ts- 
sihle with<n!f \iut ric iii support. l*ot 
nearly a gcntraiujn llic most effective 
contributions to the intellectual develop- 
ment of Japan have come from this side. 
The best evidence of {Ids is to Ik* found 
in the fact that of all the hosts «)f Japa- 
nese students who have flocked to the 
West, as well as of those who have been 
called from Western colleges to engage 
in educational work in fnpan, only N'nic 
and Harvard have mustered surticient 
force to form permanent organizations 
among the Japanese. The Harvard Club 
of Tokio Mumbers sntne fortv members, 
equally divided between .Americans and 
Japanese, while in the Vale association 
the native element largely predominates. 
Some of the leading statesmen of Japan 
are Harvard men— Baron Komura. Baron 
Kaneko, Mr. Kurino, and Mr. Megati^ 
being among the number. 

Before the year 1 900 the- total num- 
t)er of Japanese inmiigrants tn the I'nitcd 
States seldom reached 1,500 per annum, 
the only notable exceptions being the 
years 1898 and 1899, when the arrivals 
were 2.2.30 and 2,844 respectively. In 
1^ )0 die figures ro*^e to I J/>?S. and up 
to the present time thai has been about 
the annual, average, though in 1903 the 
toUl rose as high as 19,968. Of this 
immigration fully seventy per cent, has 
Hawaii as its primary destinatirm, (>n?y 
twenty-five to thirty per cent, coining 
directly to the Pacific coast The subse- 



quent infiltration of Japanese laborers 

from Hawaii being coastwise transit, does 
not figure in the immigr.ition returns. As 
a general proposition, it may be staled 
wid) entire confidence that the Japanese 
come to America with the same hope and 
aspirations as the average Kur(»j)ean im- 
migrant — to he'ftT tht ir condilion and 
enjoy a higher siandard of liv ing. Leav- 
ing the laborers out of the question, who 
in most essentiid respects are a class 
f»tjpcrior to those whom we gel from 
southern Italy, Poland, or Bohemia, the 
other classes of immigrants that Japan 
sends to the United States are more ener- 
getic, more industrious, more thrifty, and 
more intelligent than the a\erage Japa- 
nese at home. It is this belter class of 
immigrants from Japan who come with 
the intention of being permanent resi- 
dents and of ideiitif} itig themseh cs, as 
far as they can. with the .\merican [xo 
pie. 1 he majority of Japanese who have 
achieved some measure of success in 
their selected lines of occupation in this 
country are earnestly desirous of becom- 
ing citizens. It is the existing statutory i 
bar and not the lack of intention on the 
part of the Japanese that prevents them 
from entering the pale of citizenship. 
Japanese patriotism. ]m rf( r\ id ns it is, 
does not deter the Japanese who succeeds 
in business here from desiring to throw 
in his lot unreservedly with this Republic. 
.\ny question as to the adaptrd)i!iiy of 
the Japanese to our civic reqinrements 
can be readily answered by any one who 
has made the acquaintance of any con- 
siderable number of them doing business 
or fo]lf)\\iiig a professional vocation in 
New Vurk, Chicago, Boston, or San 
Francisco. 

Considering the relatively small con- 
tribution made to our population by a 
nation of forty-five millions of y>er»]?!e. the 
number of Japanese who have attained, 
in one way or another, recc^izable 
eminence in the Ignited States is .some- 
what remarkable. (^lu i>f tli< oldest of 
Japanese settlers here is the owner of a 
.vineyard in California, Mr. K. Nagasawa, 
who sends out thousands of tons of 
grapes aiuiually. Domoto is another 
lapanese name identified with floricul- 
ture in California, as Sekitie is on Long 
Island. The Japanese agricultural coU 
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cny in Texas is of more recent date, and 
is chieH> d( voted to rice culture. Among 
the Japanese tarmers in that State Mr. 
Y. Mayumi owns the largest area, amount* 
ing to some sixteen luuuirei! acres. He 
was one of the wealthiest landowners nt 
home, beliMi^iiiL,^ to the class \vh(j arc 
entitled to vole for a representaiive to 
the House of Peers. He employs expert 
farmers from Japan as foremen, and his 
\vhit<- ncii^hbors as laborers. Perhaps 
the most successful pioneer in this rice 
belt is Mr. Saibara, who has succeeded 
in showing an average yield ix:r acre 
Inrt^c en Jtigh to niake his farm a place 
of umisual interest to students of agri- 
culture throughout the Southwest. Mr. 
Saibara was once a member of the Japa- 
nese House of Representatives. He is a 
('hristian, and was formerly principal of 
the well-known educational institution 
known as the Doshisha, which was 
founded by Neesima with the aid of 
funds Uigely contributed in the United 
States. 

In scientific investigation Dr. J. Taka- 
mine holds the first position among the 
Japanese in this country. His discovery 

of adrenaline and taki-diastase entitles 
him to a hiL^h ra«ik among those who 
have contributed to the relief of human 
suffering. Both of these preparations 
are the fruit of his chemical labors in 
the l-nitcd States, and he is still engaged 
in the work of chemical research. A 
junior man of science, Mr. 11. Noguchi, 
has achieved fame in the investigation 
' of snake-poison in the l-niversity of 
Pcnnsvlvania. and is on the staff of the 
Kockeleller institute. Another, Dr. N. 
Yatsu, holds the place of lecturer in 
zoologj' in Columbia University. A 
third, Mr. T. Takami, is at present one 
of the lecturers in the meilical dej)art- 
ment of Cornell L'niversity, of which 
he is one of the alumni. In the literary 
field Mr. K. .Xsakawa, a graduate of 
Dartmouth, and now occupying a posi- 
tion in Vale University, is fairly well 
known as a student of histor)'. Mr. T. 
lyenaga is a lecturer on Japanese his- 
tory in the l'niversity r»f Chicago. 

The nanu s of the Japan« -r who have 
succeeded in business here would njake 
a ver)' long list. Among them may be 
enumerated Mr. R. Arai, representing 



Morimura, Arai & Co., who came . 
to this country some twenty years ago ■ 
and has made a fortune in the raw / 
silk business. His firm imports mor</ 
than one-third of the total antount <si 
raw silk annually imported in the United 
States. The great house of Mitsui, 
which as bankers and merchants has 
had a long historic continuity in Japan, 
and which even during the feudal 
period, when the pvnsuit of (oninicrce 
bore a certain stigma of social odmni, ^ 
held a position of honor, is represented 
in New York as well as on the Pacific 
coast. Mr. ^'. NTurai is the chief part- 
ner of M'ltiniura Iliotheis, importers 
of china, bujiizes, and other artistic 
products of Japan. In the Japanese lea 
trade in New York there are a number 
of representative men, among- whom 
Mr. huruya is the best known. In Chi- 
cago a similar place is occupied by Mr. 
Mizutani. There are two newspapers 
published weekly in New York and 
printed in Japanese, known as the Japa- 
nese-American Commercial \\ eekly and 
the Japanese Weekly Times. 

Even in Hawaii, where the humblest 
class of Japanese hn\ e come to the nuin- ' 
ber of si.vty thousand in response to the 
demand for labor, the capacity of the 
race to improve any chance for advance* 
ment is being exemplified. Japanese 
are becoming owners and tenants of ^niall 
farms ; they are the plumbers, tinsnnlhs, 
carpenters, plasterers, and painters of 
the Territory. A recent bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labor contains this testimony 
of a by no means friendly investigator: 
" The Japanese in Hawaii are alert to 
seize every opportunity to advance them- 
selves in the knowledge of the skilled, 
trades and mechanical indusirtes. Hoth 
on and off the plantations, wherever a 
Japanese is given a position as a.ssistant 
to a skilled worker or in a mechanical 
position, he becomes a mar^'el of indust ry. 
disregarding hours, woiking early and 
late, and displaying .a peculiarly far- 
sighted willingness to be imposed upon 
and do the work which properly belongs 
to the workman he is assisting." 

Though Hawaii is wholly dependent 
on the sugar industry for its economic 
prosperity, the raising of coffee is assum* 
ing an important place in iu agriculture. 
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But, just as cane cultivation would have 
to be abandoned without Japanese aid, 
so cottcc-plaiitin'^ succeeds only in Japa- 
nese hands. Some of the largest pro- 
ducers have leased all their lands, and 
in one instance even the cofiee-miU, to 
Japanese contracting companies, ThesQ 
companies take over the plantation and 
the plant, cultivate, harvest, and prepare 
for market the crop, selling to the owner 
and former manager, who thus becomes 
merely a merchant, interested in the sale 
but not directly concerned in the produc- 
tion of co£Eiee. Another planter has an 
arrangement by which Japanese laborers 
plant, cultivate, and pick coffee upon his 
land, deliverincj it to him at a tixcd jjrice, 
which is said lo average about eight) -eight 
cents a hundredweight of berry. The 
banana industry is falling into Japanese 
bands, as is also the cultivation of pine- 
apples. Fven the suf^ar industry is being 
invaded by Japanese capital, a cultivation 
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company of some fifty-jive members hav- 
ing taken a five-year contract to raise all 
the cane upon one of the smaller planta- 
tions. Another company has been organ- 
ised in Tokyo, with a capital of $250,000, 
for the purpose of leasing lands belonj^- 
ing to one of the lar^e plantations and 
cultivating cane to be sold to the mill. 
This concern proposes to furnish its own 
labor, build its own houses, furnish its 
own implements of agriculture, and, gen- 
erally speaking, cover the entire field of 
the exclusive conduct of a sugar planta- 
tion of sixteen hundred acres. The 
steady drift of Japanese laborers from 
Hawaii to the mainland is. of course, 
due to the inducemenf*^ offered them 
by railway contractors and others, but 
differs in no sense from the movement 
of the laboring class of any other na> 
tionality whose sen-ices are in request 
for some of the manifold activities of 
our ceaseless National development 



IN CANADA 

BY MARY DASHIELL PARKINSON 

The wood's awake 1 The gloom of the winter's rest 

Has fled. The song-bird ga}iy wooes his mate, 

And flies on rapturous wing to seek his nest. 

The snowdrop lifts her head, and sighs that fate 

Should leave hf*r desolate, alone, to wait 

For softer airs, when purple leaf reveals, 

With spreading scent, the violet sedate. 

All sound is harmony, each sight appeals ; 

For |min has turned to hope, and grief a joy conceals. 

The sun's broad beams proclaim the lengthening day ; 

Wild flocks above, a note of summer bring; 

The brook has fillt d and rushes on its way, 

And forms a minor for some idle thing. 

Green smoothness of the bank, the cowbell's ring • 

fiow welcome to the wearied eye and earh 

Our scourging doubts, our sickening fears, we fling 

Afar. Behind, the hollow hope, the saddened year: 

Before, to seeking eyes, God's light and love appear. 
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THE WESTERN SPIRIT 



COMING for the ftrst time into the 
West, the stranger is impressed 
by two thinij^s : evirlenre of mnte- 
rial prosperity, and appareni salisfaction 
with present conditions. Unquestion- 
ably the Westerner is proud of what he 
and his neighbors have accomplished. 
As the self-made man often is boastful 
of his workmanship, the conmiunity 
felicitates itself on its showing of unen- 
cumbered wealth and on its prospective 
grentm ss. Kach new accinaintain e has 
i"»>(\ things to say of the thrift and 
progress of his fellows ; few complain 
of oppression. The impression is given 
that in business methods and social 
alTairs a large measure of finality has 
been reached. 

This IS chiclly because the stranger 
cannot get at once at the heart of things. 
Not that there is an attempt at decei> 
tion, nor that a policy of c n( l alment is 
maintained — indeed, inquiries are met 
with a fullness of detail surprising to the 
newcomer. It is rather an exhibition 
of pardonable pride, such as animates 
the Suddenrich family when it formally 
opens its new mansion. 

Should the visitor remain long enough 
to enter the cvery-day life :uk1 to come 
into (Mnfldriiii.il relations with the peo- 
ple, he wouki lind that, despite this out- 
ward satisfaction of to-day, much is yet 
in transition. Deep in the Westerner's 
consciousness is a concession to experi- 
nient. 

i'or instance, at an agricultural sta- 
tion out in the "short-grass country'* 
two hundred varieties of wheat arc being 
tested, lo determine whii h is b«.-sl for 
the climate and soil. Many towns are 
contemplating a change from the dKI 
political system of government to the 
commission plan, hopin<; thus to avoid 
politiis in municipal alVairs. The poli- 
cies of commonwealtlis are assuming 

loo 



new phases; philosophies that domU 

nated years of depression, the period oi 

retrenchment and the regaining of finan- 
cial power, are giving way to other view- 
points. 

This new attitude reaches beyond the 

municipality, beyond State government; 
it comes into tlirect relation with the 
lives of the citizens ; it is a vital elentent 
in the new conditions obtaining a foot- 
hold throughout the plains region. 

When the settlement of the West was 
new, helpfulness was its keynote. Then 
the settler went directly with open hand 
to succor his neighbor — as he does to-day 
in the remoter portions of that same 
section, lie shared with the needy his 
house and his luovender. Now that ap^e 
ha.s brought a larger measure of inde- 
pendence, and the savings of years of 
striving have resulted in greater financial 
free(I< >iu, the altruistic impulse is directed 
toward the masses rather than toward 
the individual. In other words, the West 
has reached the point in its development 
where it obtains a broader vision, a more 
cnniprehensive estimate. 

li was easy to control politics and 
government )«4ien people were haid 
pressed by (Iclu ; it is quite anodier 
thing when lhr\ arc tlu ir own masters. 
This is a i>iiinl that many econoniisls 
of the piaii ie conmionwealths have over- 
looked. 

The inliuence of the citizen is greater 
than bt f'ire. Oncv si If-ajipointed lead- 
ers lixcd parly platforms and nominations 
in back rooms ; now they come out in 
the open — or there results a revolution. 
The l*c»pnlist uprising of the early nine- 
tic s was not without its lesson. It taught 
the voter his power. It siujwed him bow 
to control the State. 

" W e must . consider that man out in 
the lield plowini^ roni," remarked a 
Western politician in discussing a coming 
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strug-gle. " If wc can convince him, we 
are all right ; if not, we may as well save 
our work," 

" The man in the field plowing corn," 
educated as he is by tl>e <laiiy papers 
and faniili:'.r n-^ he is with histon- nnd 
the ambitious of the p(ilitician?i, com- 
mands a respect far greater than when 
he was consideied merely as an adjunct 
of the township committeeman who car- 
ried in his pocket the vote of a precinct. 

With each successive campaign is it 
more difficult to secure audiences at 
political rallies. The farmer is apt to 
understand the situ.ition as well as the 
lawyer who thuiulers his well-worn art^u- 
inents in country school-houses. Ihe 
poll of the township is less reliable than 

of uld. 

I his does not mean that the dema- 
gogue is ehminated — like the poor, he is 
always with us — but be is tamed and 
timid compared with other years. 

So has the fake refornier Inst caste. 
He rants antl raves during the canipaii;n, 
but when the votes are counted the varia- 
tion is not in his favor. He goes to the 
capital, and finds that the legislators pay 
little attention .to ^is adroitly secured 
petitions. 

In a recent campaign a famous East- 
em Congressman came to the prairie 
States to assist in influencing the voters. 
Atone of the stations n group of farmers 
Stood on the street discussing the event. 

*' M^hty fine car is on the track," re- 
marked one. "The railroad president in 
town ?" 

" No, the Congressman came out in 
that— to make speeches to us." 

The farmers laughed, and it was pre- 
dicted that the private car would defeat 
the ticket for which tlie Congressman 
was talking. It did not — indeed, there 
was little appreciable effect one way or 
die other from his visit. 

The Westerner is each year less in- 
clined \n he stampeded in p<>!itirs- and 
this is a most hopeful feature of his out- 
look. He has been a long time reaching 
this position. In the early days everj - 
thing was painted in hii;h colors : all 
was ver>' bad or it was very good — mostly 
very good. The history of frontier legis- 
lation reads now tike fiction, so unreal 
does it seem compared with present-day 



methods. In the period of re!apsc were 
other high colors- mostly very bad. 
The depUis of despair were painted as 
the portion of the Mid-West, with the 
result that the .sombcrness affected even 
the social life of several States. Now 
ii^ihe saner position — frankness to ad- 
nut evils and determination to correct 
them. 

The visitor does not learn of all the 
tilings the West is tr)'ing to rearrange 
and to improve when he comes for a 
short stay in the plains country. He 
must become one of the people — remain 
for a time — to be the recipient of con- 
fidence. 

The material with which the men and 
women who are trying to make the West 
better labor is xA Uie best. Neither 
flaunting riches nor abjict distress 
otlend. Here is a great empire, nearly 
a thousand miles north and soutli, eight 
hundred miles east and west, that, ex- 
cept for a few large cities, has no pov- 
ert\ in (he usual acceptance of the word. 
Was there ever on earth before a king- 
dom of plenty such as is presented by 
the Middle West of America? 

The ideal of the economist -a people 
able to obtain those necessities of life 
the use of which will permit tliem to 
maintain a state of physical efficiency 
in its broadest sense — is approached. 
This does not mean that none is dis- 
abled, nor that none is in need. The 
neVr-do-well exists; the afflicted are 
present; but the average is high, the 
problem of the underworld is simplifK-d. 
The families are so well fed. so well 
clothed, that the) are amenable to argu- 
ment as equals, not as dependents. 

This empire — a vast expanse of grain- 
field, orchard, and pasture, wherein are 
no *' bread lines," no fresh air funds, 
little charity work— offers a broad, gen- 
erally shared prosperity to every one 
willing to labor. Across its eastern 
border are porn iii;^ hundreds of th )u- 
sands of imnngrants ever}' season ; houie- 
seekers' trains have been crowded every 
month for four years. Ranches are 
being broken up int(^ farms ; the large 
farms are being divided into smaller 
tracts ; towns show new roofs. Little 
wonder that the bigness of it all astounds 
the visitor who has been taught to con 
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sider the West as in a most elementary 

state of development. 

Our Sunday-school is l^ecoming a 
burden to us at Christinas time," com- 
plained an Oklahoma superintendent. 

The children must have such consider- 
able gifts that in the nijj^iecfate the}* cost 
the teachers more than ihi ) can afford." 

" Why don't you only to the poor 
diildrcn. not to the others ?" 

" W'c have no poor rliildreii. In the 
whole two hundred nuMiihcTs 1 do liot 
know one who would not consider any- 
thing savoring of charity an insult" 

Yet this church was no exceptum as a 
fairly prosperous organization in an ordi- 
narily prosperous country town. The 
problem of church growth is no mote one 
of material aid ; it has become one of 
spiritual persuasion. 

The secretary of a prairie State Sun- 
day-school association sent out notices 
to the members of the executive commit- 
tee. Four were bankers, five business 
men, eight teachers or preachers, and 
three women. When the Siaie conven- 
tion meets, it is composed of a thousand 
workers in someiriiat similar proportions. 
It is organized in a businesslike nianner, 
ntid maintains paid field workers as do 
the iuKslern assuciations. Its secretary 
thinks nothing of forty-mile drives away 
from the railway across the open plains 
to attend county conventions, where 
man\ of those in attendance have come 
half that distance. iJis struggle is not 
to secure contributions, not to combat 
antagonism, but ('> induce personal 
effort on the part <•! busy — over-busy — 
farmers and business men. 

In education also lessons have been 
learned. Two decades ago every town 
started its boom with a college. It 
mattered not how little the need, how 
starved the outlook. I.and was pur- 
chased, lots were laid out, part of them 
were sold, a main building was erected, 
and some denominatinn was always 
ready to establish a college, a university, 
or a normal school. I'upils were few, 
teachers were underpaid or unpaid, debts 
grew, the institution became a burden to 
the connnunity. Finally the entetprise 
was abandoned, the building was used 
as a public school or a >i'arehouse, or 
stood for years unoccupied. One Boston 



investor owns a college out on the 
plains — he took it with the foreclosure of 

a mortgage. 

The West is sprinkled with these ill- 
advtsed educational experiments, mostly 

the outgrowth of a premature real estate 
boom. The fittest survive, but still there 
are too many. Fewer schools of higher 
learning and better schools is the West's 
present idea of education. From East- 
ern persons of wealth ijcnerous bequests 
and gifts are received at inten'als. Sel- 
dom is die .source such as to call for any 
investigation of "tainted" money, for 
the millionaires have not yet recognized 
seriously the needs of the strugglintj Mid- 
Western college. Over fifty per cent, of 
the students in each of three Western 
universities, with a combined enrollment 
of more than three thousand, are work- 
ing their way ihronijh school — a striking 
commentary' on the pluck and ambition 
of the younger generation. It is this 
sort of courage that promises much for 
future years. The risini^ pfeneration will 
be the tirst to be W estern born and \\ est- 
ern educated — from it rightfully may be 
expected large accomplishments. 

It is natural that in business there 
should be a growing: sentiment of inde- 
pendence. We.stern bankers have leanied 
that they need the East much less than 
in their earlier period of Imsiiuss devel- 
opment. F.ver}- U'csteri) hank receives 
frequent offerings of "commercial paper," 
the m»ie> and bonds of mercantile houses 
of the East desirous of securing funds 
for expenses. This security is a com- 
mon form of investment for the surjilus 
of Western banks which, in these days of 
prosperity in agricultural sections, find 
it difficult to place locally the deposits 
gathered in their vaults. 

" W hy do yon not loan more of my 
money in the West?" asked a Boston 
millionaire last summer, as be took a 
Mid-Western banker for a yachting 
cruise. 

" Ik^'cause nobody wants it," was the 
reply. " There is plenty of local money 
for supplying the every-day demands. 
Of rniirse much money is borrowed, but 
it is dithcnii f< i the outsider to obtam a 
place to put his savings. The West has 
its head above water.** 

This has its effect on economics: it 
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influences the relation of the citizen to 

the commonwealth. 

Sometimes this spirit of fancied inde- 
pendence is ezpTessed vigorously. A 
promoter of a new manufacturing enter- 
prise refused to give an Eastern news- 
paper man information concerning his 
plans. "What does the East care ?" he 
exclaimed. "It does not want us to 
advance in manufacturing, because that 
means injury to its own factories and 
milis. We must build our own estab- 
lishments, and let the East find out how 
ve have succeeded after they are com^- 
pleted." He underestimated the East's 
sympathy as much as the many Eastern- 
ers underrate the West's ability to do 
things. It is pc»sible to overdo the idea 
of independence, social or financial. 

Another complaint that the visitor will 
hear before he has minj^led much with 
the dwellers in interior Slates is this : 
*' We are too far from everywhere,** As 
wealth increases, the demand for modem 
recreation facilities grows. These the 
people of the plains are unable to obtain 
at moderate expense of time and money. 
It is a day's journey to the mountains ; 
a two days' trip to the sea. The possi- 
bilit}' of a week-end vacation for the 
family is a dream not to be realized. 
Pleasuring: becomes a business, a mo- 
mentous enterprise to be undertaken 
with deliberation. To be .sure, there are 
glorious reaches of level sod inviting to 
delightful rides, and the energetic friend- 
liness of the people fails not to provide 
ways of entertainment. Many a West- 
erner in his prairie home dreams of the 
sea and longs for a sight of beating 
waves, or imagines in the sunset clouds 
highpinled mountain peaks to relieve the 
monotony of the level lands. It is one 
of the blessinji^s of prosperity that each 
year more can journey to bring realiza- 
tion of these visions. 

Once the West sought to have the 
world know it as the West hoped to be- 
come some flay; now it asks thai the 
world know it as things actually are — a 
Ux different matter. It has not readied, 
perhaps, all tfie heights it hoped to attain, 
but it has succeeded in oth r thimrs that 
arc better worth while. The boom time 
dreams of great railway centers out in 
the Aort-grass country have not material- 
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ized. Huiulreds of city -'additions" 
have been turned back to farm land; 
the lot stakes have been plowed up, and 
the plat-maps destroyed. It was stated 
the other day in the despatches that an 
Easterner had willed to his son eight 
hundred lots "worth half a million dol- 
lars," located in a city in westeiii Kan.sas. 
The ** city ** consists of less than a dozen 
houses — thouj^h once it was advertised 
as a possible claimant for the Aaiional 
capital. 

Frankness, stability, worth — these are 
the keynotes of Western development 

to-day. They apply as well to the mer- 
chant and to the politician as to the 
farmer; they are as vital to the town 
as to the country. Years may come 
when crops will be meager ; periods of 
lessened resources are likely to mark the 
future— but the condition.s can never 
suffer a return to those of the nineties. 
The West has learned how ; it knows the 
climate, the soil ; a mutual understand- 
ing of individual character exists, the 
result of longer acquaintance and fuller 
knowledge of men. The West is so fast 
becoming like the older States that soon 
any social or economic distinction will 
vanish. 

Not for yeai^ will the West approxi- 
mate the comfort and wealth of tiie East 
A single bank in New York City has 
larger deix>sits than the combined banks 
of a Mid- West State. It takes decades 
to grow parks and forests ; it requires 
time to develop lineage — and the history 
of the average Western community began 
the day before yesterday, compared with 
that of back Kast villages. 

The modern spirit is not antagonistic 
to the East. The ranters who decry the 
dwellers by the Atlantic are not true 
Westerners. It is realized mon- to-day 
than ever among the people of the plains 
how much good is in established com- 
munities of the East ; that the West is the 
partner and not the rival of the Thirteen 
Colonies. This is n i^reat concssion ; 
It comes from the year.sof trial, from the 
experience of State-making and of home^ 
making. 

Towns away otit beyond the Missouri ' 
Kiver will have this year an " Old Home 
Week." Think of that, ye Green Moim- 
tain aristocrats, ye White Mountain 
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nobility ! It means aj^c. years of dis- 
cretion, eminent respcciability. It is an 
ascendency to the high plane of equality 
with older America. W hen any ( oni- 
nmnity ran have an " Old II()nit' W't Lk." 
with all that it sigiiitics, it is eligible lo 
membership in the Ancients and Uonor- 
ables of American civilization. • 

Perhaps the West loses something of 
picturesquenes'^ as it gains in develop- 
ment and in wealth. Possibly to the 
unthinking there is more romance in the 
unshaded " soddy " of the hig^ plains 
countr)' than in the Qiuun Anne cottag^e 
on N'inc Street with colonial pillared 
porch and siained-shingle roof — but that 
is error. Ask those who have tried both. 
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The histor>'" the West is making to-day 
is the most interesting, the most impor- 
tant, the roost comprehensive of all it has 
known — just as the deeds of maturity 
are a far better index o£ a life than those 
of childhood. 

This is the West's maturity. Its youth 
is past ; its old age has not begun. It 
is in the sturdy, healthy, full-blooded 
heyday of its streng^th, eager to prove 
its power, as yet but partly known, and 
willing to stand on its merits. The 
severe critic may find faults and crudi- 
ties and inconsistencies — ^but it is con- 
tent to l)e judged. 

That is the Western spirit of to-day. 
It will last through many a to*morrow. 



A TLACID 

Br ELlZAliEril 

JONATHAN and I dilTer alM.m a 
great many things ; how otherwise 
are we \0 avoid the sloughs of big- 
oted self-satisfaction? But upon one 

])r)int we agree : we are both cnnvincecl 
thai on a beautiful morning in April or 
May ur June there is just one tinng that 
any right-minded person really wants to 
do. That is to turn a deaf ear to duty 
and a blind eye to all other pleasures, and 
— tind a trout brook. We are, indeed, 
able to understand that duty may l>e too 
much for him — ^may be quite indifferent 
to his deaf ear and shout in the other, or 
may even seize him by the shoulders and 
hold him tirmly in his place. He may 
not be able so much as to drop a line 
in the brown water all through the niad- 
detiing spring days. But that he sliould 
not want to — ache to — this we cannot 
understand. We do know that it is not 
a thing to be argued about It is tern- 
permental, it is in the blood, or it is not. 
j8:>nathan an<l I :iKvays want to. 

(Jncc It was almost the end of April, 
and we had been wanting to ever since 
March had gone out like a lion — for in 
some parts of New Kngland a jocose Leg- 
islature has arrangetl that the trout season 
shall begin on April Fool's Day. Those 
who try to catch trout on April first 
understand the joke. 

Jonathan," 1 said over our coffee. 



RUN AW A Y 

JVOODBRiDGE 

" have you noticed the weather to- 
day ?'* 

" Um-m-pleasant day," he murmured 

abstractedly from behind his newspaper. 

"Pleasant! Have you felt the sun- 
shine ? 1 1 ave \ ou smelt the spring mud ? 
1 want to roll in it 1" 

Jonathan really looked up over his 
paper. " Do he said, benevolently. 

"Jonathan, let's run away )" 

"Can't. There's a man coming at — " 

" I know. There^s always a man 
coming. Tell him to come to-morrow. 
Tell him you are called out of town." 

" But yoti have a lot f)f tilings to-day 
too— book clubs and Japanese clubs and 
such things. You said last night — " 

" I'll tell them /'w called out of town 
too. I itm called — we're both called, you 
know \\t are. And we've got lo go." 

Reallv, niy dear, you know 1 want to, 
but—" 

**No u.se ! It's a nmaway. Get the . 
time-table and see which is the first train 
to anywhere — to nowhere — who cares 
where I" 

Jonathan went, protesting. I let him 
protest. A man should have some priv- 
ileges. 

We took the hrst train. It was a local, 
of course, and it trundled jerkily along 
one of the little rivers we knew. When 
the conductor came to us, Jonathan 
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showed hitn our mileage book. " Where 
to?" he asked mech inically, but stiffened 
to attention when Jonathan said placidly, 
" I don t know yet. Where are we goi ng, 
my dear ?" 

^' I hadn't thoti-ht/' I said; '*let'4i8ee 
the places on the map." 

Well, conductor," said Jonathan, 
**take off for three stations, and if we 
don't get off then, you'll hnd us here when 
yon come around, and can take oil some 
more.** 

The conductor looked us both over. 
We were evidently not a bridal couple, 
ntui we didn't look quite like criminals^ 

he gave u?? up. 

VVhen we saw a bit of country that 
looked attractive, we got off. That was 
something I had always wanted to do. 
All my life I ha\e had to to definite 
places, and my memory is full of tanta- 
lising glimpses of the charming spots I 
have passed on the road and could never 
stop to explore. This time we really did 
it. We left the little rni'wrrv station, 
silling plain and useful beside the track, 
went up the road past a few farm-houses, 
over a fence and across a soft plowed 
field, and down to Ae little river, willow^ 
bordered >!i allow, golden-brcvn, with 
here and there a deep pool under an 
overhanging hemlock or a shelving, 
fretted, bush-tangled bank. 

We sat down in the sun on a willow 
lo^ and put our rods together. Does 
an}thing sound prettier than the whir 
and elide of the reel as one pulls outtfie 
line for the first time on an April day ? 
We 5;nt and looked at the world for alittle, 
and let the wind, with just the faint chill 
of the vanishing snows still in it, blow 
over us, and the- sun, that was making 
anemones and arbutus every minute, 
warm us throupjh. It was almost too 
good lo begin, this day that we had stolen. 
I felt like a child with a toothsome cake — 

I'll put it away for a while and have it 
bter." 

But, after all, it was already begun. 
We had not stolen it, it had stolen us, and 
it held us in its power. Soon we wan- 
dered on, at first h.astcning for the mere 

joy of motion .ind the freshness of thini^s ; 
then, as the wind lessened and thi- sun 
shone hot in the hollows, loitering more 
and more, dropping a line here and 



there where a deep pool looked suggest- 
ive. Trout? Yes, we caught some. 
Jonathan pulled in a good many ; I got 
enough to seem industrious. I seldom 
catch as many as Jonathan, though he 
tries to give me all the best holes; because 
really there are so many other thinp;s to 
attend to. Men seem to go fishing 
chiefly to catch fish. Jonathan spends 
half an hour working his rod and line 
through a network of bushes, briers, and 
vines, to drop it in a chosen spot in a 
pool. He swears gently as he works, but 
be works on, and usually gets his fish. 
I don't swear, so I know I could never 
carry through such an uudertaking, and 
I don't try. 

I did try once, when I was young and 
reckless. I headed the tip of my rod, 
like a lance in rest, for the niost open 
spot I could .see. For the fisherman's 
rule in the woods is not " follow the 
flag,** but " folk>w your tip,'* and I tried 
to follow mine. This necessitated 
reducing my.ielf occasionally to the 
dimensions of a filament, but I was 
elastic, and I persisted. The brambles 
neatly extracted my hat-pins and dropped 
them in the tangle about my feet ; they 
pulled off my hat, but I pushed painfully 
forward. They tore at my hair; iliey 
caught an end of my tie and drew out 
the bow. Finally they made a simulta- 
neous and well-planned assault upon my 
hair, my neck, my left arm, raised to push 
them back, and my right, extended to 
hold and guide that quivering, undulat- 
ing rod. I was helpless, unless I wished 
to be torn in shreds. At that moment, 
as I stood poised, hot. baffled, smarting 
and stinging with bramble scratches, 
widiing I could swear like a man and 
have it out, the air was filled with the 
liqtjid notes of a wood-thrush. I love 
the wood-thrush best of all; but thai he 
should choose this moment 1 It was the 
final touch. 

I whistled the blue ia> note, which 
means "come." and jouathan came 
threshing through the brush, having left 
his rod. *' Where are you ?** he called ; 
" I can't see you.*' 

'* No, you can't," T responded unanu 
ably. " You probal)l\ never will see me 
again, at least not in any recognizable 
form. Help me out 1" The thrush sa^g 
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again, one tree further away. *' No I 
tirst kill lhai thrush ! ' I added between 
set teeth, as a slight motion of mine set 
the brambles raking again. 

" Why. why, my dear, what's this ?" 
Then, as he caught sight <)( me, * \\ eil I 
You are tied up 1 Wait ; I'll get out my 
knife." 

He cut here and there, and one after 
another, with a farewell slali or scratch, 
tho maddening things reluctantly let go 
their hold. Meanwhile Jonathan made 
placid remarks about the proper way to 
rjo through brush. '* ^'(>u q^o too fast, 
ymiknmv. Vnii can't hurry these things, 
and you can't bully ihein. I don't see 
how you manage to get scratched up so. 
I never do." 

" Jonathan, you are as tactless as the 
thrush/' 

" Don't kill me yet, though. Wait till I 
cut this last fellow. There 1 Now you're 

free. By Geort^e ! But you're a wreck !" 

That was the last time I ever tried to 
" work through brush,'' as Jonathan calls 
it If I can catch trout by any method 
compatible with sanity, I am ready to do 
it. but as for allowing my.self to be drawn 
into a situation wherein the note of the 
wood-thrush stirs thoughts of murder in 
my breast — at that point, I opine, sport 
ceases. 

So on that day of our runaway T kept 
to open waters and preserved a placid 
mind. The air was fi 11 of bird-notes — 
in the big open woods the clear **whick- 
• ya, whick-ya, whick-ya '' of the courting 
yellowhammers. in the meadows blue- 
birds with their shy, vanishing call that 
is over almost before you can begin to 
listen, meadow-larks poignantly sweet, 
song-sparrows with a lift and .i lilt and 
a rarol, and in the swamps the rcdsvings 
inlimg jubilant. 

Noon came, and we camped under 
the sunny lee of a ridge that was all 
abloom with hejialicas — clumps of 1a\ ( n 
der and white and rosy-lilac. We found 
a good spring, and a fallen Ic^, and some 
dead hemlock tips to start a fire, and 
s<xjn we had a merry blaze. Then 
ftmatlian dressed some of the trout, 
while 1 found a black birch tree and cut 
forked sticks for broilers. Any one who 
has not broiled fresh-caught trout out- 
doors on birch forks — or spice-bush will 



do almost as well — has yet to learh what 
life holds for him. Chops are good, too, 
done in that way. We usually carry 
them along when diere is no prospect of 

lish, nr. when we are sure of our rotin- 
try, we take a tin cup and l)uy ef^i^s at a 
farm-house to boil. But the balancing 
of the can requires a happy combination 
of stones about the fire that the brief 
nooning of a day's tramp seldom aflfords, 
and baking is still more uncertain. 
Bacon is good, but broiling the little 
slices — and how they do shrink ! — takes 
too long, while frjing entails a pan. 
Curiously enough, a pan. in addition to 
two tish-baskets and a landing-net, does 
not find favor in Jonathan's eyes. 

After luncheon and a long, lazy rest 
on our log we went back to the stream 
and loitered down its bank. Pussy- 
willows, their sleek silver paws bursting 
into fat, caterpillary things, covered us 
with yellow pollen-powder as we brushed 
past them. Now and then we were 
arrested by the sharp fragrance of the 
spice-bush, whose little yellow blossoms 
had escaped our notice. In the damp 
hollows the ground was carpeted with 
the rich, mottled green leaves and tawny 
yellow bells of the adder s-tongue, and 
the wet mud was sweet with the dainty, 
short-stemmed white violets. On the 
drj-, barren places were masses of saxi- 
frage, bravely cheerful ; on the rocky 
slopes fragile anemones blew in the 
wind, and fluflfy green clumps of colum- 
bine lured us on to a vain search for an 
early blossom. 

As the afternoon waned, and the wind 
freshened crisply, we guessed that it was 
milking-time, and wandered up to a farm- 
house where we persuaded the farmer's 
wife to give us bread and cheese and 
warm new milk. We were urged to '* set 
inside," but preferred to take the great 
white pitcher of milk out to the Steps of 
the little back jxarh where we could 
hear the insistent note of the little phcebe 
tliat was building under the eaves of the 
woodshed. Our hostess stood in the 
doorway, watching in amu.sed tolerance 
as we tilled and retilled otir goblets. 
They were wonderful goblets, be it said — 
the best the house afforded. Jonathan's 
was of fancy green glass, all covered 
with little knobs; mine was yellow, with 
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a )u ul of Washington stamped on one 

side, atui " (^od liU -^'^ rmr (Vninfry*' on 
the other. Finally the good woman 
broke the silence— "Guess your mothers 
ain^t never weaned ye." Which we were 
not in a position to refute. 

f)n our relnrn (ruin wt found the same 
conductor uho had taken us out in the 



morning. As he folded back the green 

cover of our milcnj^e book he could not 
forbear remarking, quizzically. "Know 
how far you're goin' to-night ? ' 

Jonathan," I said, as we settled to 
toast and tea before our home fireplace 
that evening. " I like running away. 1 
don't blame horses." 



A GREAT AMERICAN HISTORY' 



THE completion of Dr. James 
Ford Rhodes*s " History of the 
I'nitcd States from the Compro- 
nnse of l.S'n to (hr I'inal Restoration of 
Home Rule at the South m 1877 " is an 
event of real moment in the literary 
annals of our country. Begun nearly 
twenty years ago, each of the earlier 
volumes met with increasiii!^ :ippreriaM'>n 
from the criiital as well as from the gen- 
eral reading public. It was fett that 
there had apix'ared a singularly impartial 
and e.xceedingly cni)aVile writer whose 
purpose it was to nanatt; the story of 
the Civil War epoch wiih an eye single 
to truth and a dignity commensurate 
with die importance of Uie subject. I he 
mnst rnnscrvnri\'c critics prai-icil the 
reasonableness of Dr. Khodcs's exposi- 
tion, the fairness of his conclusions, and 
the lucidity of his style. Here and there 
was dissent from the views he expressed, 
but it was nlso the consensus of opinion 
that his monumental work would prove 
the bestaccount yet ix nnedof the struggle 
first to preserve, then to vindicate, and 
finally to restore the I'nion. I'his opinion 
The ( >iit!ook shared ; and in thi^ npinion. 
now that Dr. Rhodes has wriiun y//m, 
The Outlook feels confirmed. 

What makes Dr. Rhodes s success the 
more conspicuous is th<' fad that he is 
dealing with a period of which it is ex- 
ceptionally dithculi to write with sufficient 
detachment on account of its freshness 
in the minds of men, the vital issues 
itivolved. and the profound enmiions 
Stirred. It is not yet half a century 
since the great drama unfolded itself 
and the Nation was rent in twain, to be 

» Ili>.t<try uf tlK- t'nited St.it ,* from the Conipromise 
of IKSO to the Fin. 1 K> -t<>nitioa of lltmie Hnte sit the 
Sonth >n \St. Bv Jaiims F(»rd Rliad««. Tke >1ac- 
mUIan Company, ^ew Vork. Seven volumes, f 17.J0, 
net, per set. 



reunited only after a fratricidal contlict 
of unexampled proportions. If, in the 
short si^ace intervening. National solidar- 
ity ha> l)een re-estnblishnl. and the 
United States has become one as never 
before, it is none the less tnje that 
wounds were then inflicted which time 
has not yet wholly healed, and that 
renienibrnncc of the intensity and bitter- 
ness of the struggle makes it hard to 
view it in true perspective and without 
prejudice. Yet there is no partisanship 
in these pages. Like every good his 
torian, the author's sympathies are with 
those enlisted in the cause of freedom, 
and he does not hesitate to make this 
plain. But, if it is his frank conviction 
that the South wns wrong and unrea- 
sonable " and wc-nt to war to pre.serve 
and extend slaver)', he is equally ready 
to apprehend and present the point of 
view which led the South to regard 
secession and war as resistain e to subju- 
gation. At every turn his desire to be 
fair is evident — in his opening resum^of 
the history of the controversy prior to 
the Compromise of 1850, in his detailed 
accoimts (-'f the Conijrrssinnal differences 
and adjusunents during the decade be- 
fore the appeal to arms, ''n his review of 
the growth of sectionalism during the 
snme ten years, in his di sriiption of the 
border warfare that followed the invasion 
of Kansas by the Missourians, in his 
notabk' chapter on slavery as it existed 
in the South, in his StOiy of the Civil 
War itself, and in his depictinent of the 
gloomy years of Reconstruction. 

Approaching his task with an open 
mind, he likewise approached it, as the 
results make manifest, with a nnnd keenly 
alive to the many problems to be solved 
and the necessity of rigorously scrutiniz- 
ing all the available evidence before 
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committinsf himsetf to any condosions. 

Ju>t what this means can be appreciated 
only by those who have themselves en- 
ga>(cd in the task of historical research. 
It is difficult enough to work up " the 
material reladi^ to a single movement 
or [x;r^orf:ii^e ; but w'hen, as here, the 
historian has to do with a penod of con- 
siderable duration and prime signifi- 
cance, and an issue having its roots in 
the early lif^ of the Nation, the burden 
increases a thousandf'>!d. More than 
this, although the story of ihc struggle, 
over slavery was necessarily to be Dr. 
Rhodes^s chief concern, it was not to be 
his fnily cf>nccrTi, for h'- h;ul sft himsflf 
to w rite a j^eneral history of the jx rirxi. 
To his more special inquiry, then, he v\as 
obliged to add research into the eco- 
nomic, social, and intellectual life of the 
country. 'I'his forinida!»lc field he has 
traversed with an inhnite patience and 
with a passion for fullness and exactness 
of knowledge that must delight the heart 
of the most scrupulous scientific his- 
tortav). f)fTirinl records, private papers 
and letters, biographies, memoirs, books 
of travel — everything that would tend to 
inform and illuminate has been levied on. 

Nor has he stoppi d short it master- 
ing the facts and surveying them with a 
mind free from bias. Realizing as do 
too few writers of the modem school that 
literary quality counts for much in the 
makincf or tnarrifiiif of a historical work, 
he has been solicitous to give his narrative 
a form that will make an immediate and 
constant appeal to the reader. It is not 
written in the ^j^rand v< in ; theie are few 
rhetorical Hijifhts : none the less 

the sublin)ity, signilicaiice, antl colossal 
• human interest of the period are devel- 
oped with a vi^or and charm that hold 
the mind mfhrallcd in tlic rnf>st arid of 
dchues or tedious of controversies. 
And this despite a certain leisureliness 
that in a less skillful writer would 
prove disastrous. As it is, one is glad 
to linger with him in his analyses of 
men and events, of parties and prin- 
ciples, in his studies of domestic prob- 
lems and forei>;n relations, in his pictures 
of life in the cit)' and on the plantation, 
in the camp and the prison ; satisfied, as 
the fai Is sink deep into the minil, that 
he is imparting a full and accurate under' 



standing of the years of blood and trav- 
ail, and r)f the forces and cC'nditii'Hs 
that transformed those years ini' > an 
epoch of uplift and progress ; satistied, 
too, that be has UDreseivedly, however 
unconsciously, accepted the definitioQ 
that affirms history to be essentially the 
telling of a great, a true, and a compel- 
ling storj-. 

Thus, in rare and fortunate conjunc- 
tion, the distinguishing characteristics of 
this work are noteworthy fairness, sound 
scholarship, and a high degree of narra- 
tive skilL Looking at it a little more in 
detail, perhaps the most striking features 
are the case displayed in controlling^ the 
inanat^eineiu of the vast material utilized 
and the emphasis placed on dramatti 
persona. For all his leisureliness, it can< 
not be said — unless in the discussion of 
t!ie attitude taken by Kn<;land liui iiit; the 
war— that Dr. Rhodes indulges in undue 
disquisition or elaboration. He does, it 
is true, marshal faict after fact in support 
of his contentions and presentments, and 
punctuates his pages with liberal quota- 
tions both from the sources and from 
the writings of others. But with him 
quotation is rigorously subordinated to 
the exii:jencies of thorough and real in- 
formativeness. The prei^nant phrase, 
the telling sentence, liie vital paragraph, 
these and these alone he borrows, not 
to piece out or expand the narrati\ e, but 
to render it instinct with life. It is thus 
with his succinct yet comprehensive re- 
view of the century that may be called 
the incubation period of the struggle 
over slavery, thus with the chapter on 
slavery itself, to which reference has 
already been made, thus with his de- 
scription of the political revolution that 
resulted in the passing of the Whig and 
the liirth of the Kepulilican party. And 
always, as we remarked when comment- 
ing on the first few volumes, instead of 
putting in the foreground the gr^t 
masses of ore which his researches have 
bmui^ht to light, he uses only the refined 
product. Large as is the scale on which 
his work has been composed, it may 
pn >I>< i l> be called as compact as it is 
imposini;. 

The sue< ess lliaL has atlende'd his 
efforts is further attributable, and in no 
small measure^ to the candor and ability 
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with which he chicidatcs the character 
and conduct of the leading actors in the 
momentous events he is describing, and 
to the care he has taken to depict those 
events in their relation to the men, great 
and small, who were conrrrncd in or 
altected by them. This, m many pas- 
sages» gives a high dramatic value to his 
work. Mention might be made, more 
particularly, of his recital of the var>'ing 
eilects produced by the publication of 
' Uncle Tom's Cabin," John Brown's 
raid, the firing on Sumter, the passing of 
the ordinance of secession, and the assas- 
sination of Lincoln ; also, to take into 
account other than war matters, of his 
entirely readable descriptions of the 
Gould-Fisk campaign that culminated in 
*' Black Friday," and of the rise a. id fall 
of the Tweed Ring. It is not often, more- 
over, that a history of such magnitude 
contains an equally large, striking, and 
effective gallery of portraits. Not all of 
these will command universal accept- 
ance—there will ix* ditiercnces of opin- 
ion concerning liic verisimilitude of his 
potties of such debated personages as 
the dubious Calhoun, the disturbing 



Frt^mont, the procrastinating McClellan, 
the vindictive bunmer, the unpleasant 
Butler, the obstinate Johnson, and the 
puzzling Blaine. Hut of the great major- 
ity, and notably Webster, Lincohi, Orant, 
Shcrnian. I,ee, and " Stonewall " Jack- 
son, Uiere can be bui ilie one opinion 
that the verdicts rendered are to be re- 
garded as final unless hitherto unknown 
evidence of a corrective character be dis- 
covered. In no case is praise or blame 
indiscriminately awarded ; always the 
facts are subjected to a close and judi- 
cial examination from different points of 
view. Knowledge of this, consequently, 
goes far to increase the reader's conti- 
dence, not alone in the writer's integrity, 
but also in the justness of the judgments 
at which he finally arrives. 

All in ail therefore, Dr. Rhodes's 
" History of the United States from the 
Compromise of 1850 to the Final Resto> 
ration of Home Rule al the South in 
IS77 " must be deemed pre-eminently 
the standard work for the period with 
which il deals, and a work so exhaustive 
and so able that it will probably be long 
before its supremacy is challenged. 



Comment on Current Books 



Amonp the ^'^^gs is onc of the 

"J^^lg very popular writers who give 

more than they receive ; her 
stories have a sanity of aim and a genuine- 
ness of feeling whicli invigorate tl>e best im- 
pulses of her older as well as her younger 
rt-aders. It is this liuman ((nality tiiat 
makes ber stciies acceptable to every stage 
of experience. She is clever without being 
chea[', breezy without bein^; sensational, 
wTtty without forcing the note, and whole- 
some without climbing the pulpit stairs. 
The " New Chronicles of Rebecca > have 
all tlie freshnef;?? of sentiment and humor 
which have made the " State o' Maine 
giri**oneof the most engaging and lovable 
persons in Anieriean fiction. The adven- 
tures of her brave spirit and vivacious tem- 
perament are told with delightful lightness 
of touch, but without sacrifice of .seriousness 
of mood ; and incidentally the life of a little 
New England rural village is sketched with 
the indmacy bom of sympathy and a quick 
sense of humor. ** The Dai^hters of Zion 



'Kim 



is too good to be oudined, while the tragedy 
of the missing wedding-ring is heightened 
by the humor which inheres in Abner .Simp- 
son's vagrant character and the vein of 
quaint fun in Adam Ladd. 

If Miss Laughlin had Mrs. Kiggs's sense 
of proportion, her new story, " Felicity : The 
Making of a Comedienne, " ' would have 
been a wholly successful novel. It is full 
of unusual qualities, but there are too many 
monologues and duets in it ; everybody ex- 
cept Phineas Morton talks too much. It is 
pleasant, nevertheless, to be in such very 
human sorfcty ns that of the freehanded, 
roving players who live aud act in this 
romance ; who neither sow nor reap, have no 
concern with money, and are not involved in 
the fierce competition which is the very breath 
of many current novels. Felicity has so 
much dignity, elevation of nature, such dls- 
tiiii tion of refinement, t!i;it she is not always 
convincing in the rGles she plays; one feels 
at times as if she belonged with the great 
tragedians. Morton, on ttie other hand, is 
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always as credible as he is lovable, and 
belongs with the real creations in recent 

fiction. The story abounds in fresh interest 
in life, siiggesnve Cfimmpnt. f:;raiihic cliar.Tc- 
ter-dravving ; ami iack.s no element ot dra- 
matic incident and movement It is much 
more worth while than most stories of the 
season. 

After this fresh and original story Mrs. 
Thurston's "The Mystics"* is very disap- 
pointing. "The Masqueradcr " was a piece 
of clever invention, but it held the attention 
from start to finish ; The Gambler '* was so 
striking a character study that it gave prom- 
ise o£ genuine and vital fiction in the near 
future. "The Mystics," on the other hand, 
isapiece of manufacture, and not particularly 
interesting at that, Mr s. l liursfnn is off the 
track; she is trying to write clever tales 
rather than real ones. A Scotch boy, whose 
father has been disinherited, goes to live with 
a hard-headed old uncle, who keeps his 
nephew relentlessly at work. The boy dis- 
covers that his uncle belongs to a group of 
mystics whd.M." ihicf doctrine is the ( r.niint; 
of a great prophet, and whose purposes are 
recorded in a book kept in a shrine ; on his 
death-hed the uncle exacts a proniisje from 
the boy not to open the lKH»k until the arrival 
of a fellow-mystic from Iu)ndon. The dis- 
covery that nearly .ill the patrimony which 
nnc:ht to come to him has hrcn left t., tlic 
society so infuriates the boy that he secretly 
makes a copy of the sacred book. To get 
back what he regards as his own the boy 
undergoes long discipline of study, i)rei)ares 
himself to fulfill the requirements of the 
prophet who is to come, returns to London, 
meets the tests, is accepted as ihr t xpr r tf'<l 
prophet, and plans to raid the treasury ol the 
society, when he inadvertently falls in love 
with a fair devotee and incontinently bcc(mies 
a man again. The (ale is not lacking in 
invention or skill, but it is entirely uncon- 
vinring. 

The transition from this artificial romance 
to Mr. Albert Kinross s " Davenani ' ■ (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) takes one into a wholly different 

atmosphere S( > mwt ^\\\ t i ti. ii .il isthischarm- 
ing tale, .so entirely apart from the stories of 
fortune or fate that strew the path of the 
reader of current novels, that it is tlit^irult to 
describe it. An .American pub.isher of brains 
and heart tells an Irish mother and l»er .son 
ill London his experience With a crippled, 
(II i^iii.i', a:i'' lit'ili.nit h.ii k writer in that 
city, w hose work, rcjcctt tl at home, finds ac- 
ceptance here, and to whom America becomes 

' My*ii« Hy Katli«rnne (. n iJ I hurston Ha pit & 
llroiliciik. New \'ork 51 25 

^ liavcMut.^^Jiy- Aiben kinnw*. Do>kl, Mead & Co., 



a symbol of free, generous, brotherly life ; 
whose soul pours itself out in a kind of 
poetic idealism to the far W est : whose de- 
\ot!(Mi to tilt f.i'r land beyond il.t sea is lav- 
ished on niciivuiual Americans who come in 
his way, and who becomes a perfectly uncon- 
ventional and delightfully bohemian knight 
errant of crude .American newspaper cor- 
respondents in England, of stranded adven- 
turers come to wreck in the Old \\' orld : and 
who finally sees the Statue of Liberty in the 
harbor of New \ ork only to end his long, 
heroic struggles and sleep on American soil, 
I he story is wholly off the well-defined lines 
of fictit)n. is told in an unhackneyed way, 
with a vein of deep feelini; .uid oi unUiiced 
humor. 'IMiere is a deeper strain in the 
book for tli.ise who read it with imagination ; 
for it is safe to venture the assertion that 
Mr. Kinross had before him not only the 
America of gross materialism, but America 
as a symbol of great and beautiful ideas. 

This »cnse of an inner meaning in'' I)av- 
enant " prepares one for a story of a very 
<1iif( r( n1 c 's? and quality — a simple tale of 
liie in a small country town in Connecticut 
"Prophet's Landing"* takes its name from 
an early settler of a not uncommon Puritan 
type, who.sc qniet vocation is interrupted in 
times of moral crisis by the descent of the 
gift of prophecy, and who.se voice rings out 
in fla'iiiiiL' ill tiunciation of evil ways and be- 
comes in inspirinjj summons to self denial 
and heroism. Thisgift descends from father 
t'l snn, ;irul the family is held in a kind of 
friendly awe by the community. There is 
an old-fashioned country store in the village, 
established by a just and kindly man and 
condtK ifd with due regard for neitrlilxnlv 
human relations. The founder dies, and his 
son succeeds him and begins to adopt what 
he regards as " up lo-date business methods.'' 
The author, Mr. Kdwin Asa Dix, has shown 
in eariier books his knowledge of country 
ways and pco|)le and his sympathy for ihtir 
kindly spirit, their homely humor, ain! :ht ir 
simple interests. In this story he strikes a 
deeper note by means of a very skillful i1lu> 
minati*»n of heartless competiticm and ma- 
nipulation of values against a narrow and 
simple background. When methods which 
have hcconje traiiically familiar in the la.sl 
two years are employed in a great tii:!i!,'!hcir 
inherent brutalit\ i.s .so distributed that tiiey 
seem to lose something of their essentiadi 
dislioncstv WliL-n i;reat numlicrs <.t' t r'm- 
pctilurs are releni Icssly driven out of busi- 
ness in all parts of the country, or stock 
val-.ics arc manipul.ited in the great ex- 
cliani;es, these methods seem imper.son.il, 
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and individual suffering: and wrong are not 

brought home lo those who are responsible 
for them. Mr. ha.s .sljown these methods 
as they arc worked out in the expansion of 
the busintNS of a country store and tin ma- 
nipulation of the stock of a little hr.im li nil 
way. The scale uf action is so limited that 
its moral quality comes out with startling 
distinctness; and it needs only the clear 
voice of the prophet at the end to .set the 
nature of these transactions in their real 
colors before the little world that Miturs 
from tliem The story is unpretentious, l>iit 
distinctly etlective; and its humor and sen- 
timent give it variety and dramatic vitality. 

An imajiinary !>io-iaphy' of Kanicro di 
Laudocciu dei Pagliare^ii i$ founded upon 
a real though somewhat shadowy person- 
ality. Miss Scudder, with the modesty of a 
scholnr, hcsii.itis to represent Saint fath- 
erine as a complete porlrail, but she ventures 
to show her character as it influenced 
the life nf her cltvotpd secretary Neri. 
She achieves a marked .success in that at- 
tempt. The prologue is a beautiful prose 
poem, lofty, yet touching; the common earth 
in its simp le (Vlineation of a child s mind. 
Aii through tlic extjuisitely elaborated story 
there area reserve, a dignity of expression, 
and a comprehension < il 1 1 r rt f|uiri d ittitude 
of mind that are refreshing to tlie thoughtful 
reader. The book will not appeal to the 
general novel reader, nor is it intended for 
him. Those who enjoy Shorthouse will 
enjoy this delicately and carefully wrought 
picture of Saint Catherine's day, and follow 
with great interest the author's theory of a 
Correspondence between religiou.s experience 
in the last quarter of the fourteenth tenti ry 
and present time. 

A new novel * by Harold Begbie deals w ill» 
a complex ciuestion, involving all the ele- 
ments of modern English social life. A 
shrtwf!, beautiful society womni pisses 
un<ici .i cloud of suspicion, and when 
the time rf»mes to introduce her daughter 
into the flisirablc circles from which she 
has been .shut out, she uses desperate 
means. I'hese include secret ecclesiastical 
agencies and doubtful financial methocLs. 
The author devotes much space and con- 
siderable thought to the exposure of Jesuit- 
ical m K liiiiati' »n^ within the Church of 
Kngland, set in iiuitii-n by the Cluirrh of 
Rome. A tine figure, tliough pathetic, is the 
old Bishop. An " old, sly fox is the subtle 
priest working for the overthrow of I'rotest- 
antism. The lovely daughter for whom all 
these evils arc evoked is a less convincing 

'The l)i!wiptp of » Saint By Vida D. Scmiikr. t. W 
l>u Ian & (. (> , New Yprk. SI.SO. _ 

The Prnalty By luraU Begbk. Dodd, Mcad&Co.. 
KewY<K^ »m 



character. Several of the minor persons are 

most cleverly sketched, .uid the diijmiv and 
serious tone of the book make it jqutte worth 
while. 

Miss Ray makes steady and noticeable 

prnqrcss in her successive books. In her 
last ' there is decided strength — also seen 
in her** Hearts and Creeds"— in the analy- 
sis and mana<;em(.'t of character. The story 
is enacted in a university town, and has 
as much good local color as wc find in 
Englisli taks of cathedral towns. The two 
principal giil cliaracters are hnpjiilv con- 
trasted and consistenUy drawn. Ackroyd, 
with the head of his department on one side, 
and his hard-working old mother on the 
Other, preserves his loyalty to his profession 
and to his mother, with just the right degree 
of ill effect upon himself. While we concede 
the logical outcome of the romance, yet a 
doubt intrudes as lo the prospects of the 
lovers when life quiets down about them. 
The str-t v ntTcrs some unusual attractions to 
the discriminating reader. 

In "Aunt Jane of Kentucky''* the little 
girl .sitting on the back doorstep sewing 
(juilt pieces and haviiiix her mother " praise 
her stitches is so sweel and wholesome 
that the blithe, active' old woman who tells 
her joys to her yf)ung friend is merely 
the natural development of old-fashmned, 
sensible training. Aunt Jane is perfectly 
delightful. Her merry, wise comments upon 
folks and their doings, her al>solutely sane 
religion, her enjoyment of the present and 
her happy hope of the future, make her a 
character to set be.side our friends to whom 
Miss jewclt has introduced us. Eliza Cal- 
vert Hall is the only writer we know at pres- 
ent who shares with Miss kwctt the keen 
sympathy for and perfect understanding of 
gentle-minded rural philosophers. Her sto- 
ries of Aunt Janets experiences are full of 
real !iun\»:i ft eling, anfl awaken thorntiqhly 
whoiesome emotion. If Aunt jane is occa- 
sionally a little tod discursive, it is only in 
char.u'er 

Given a Scotch youth, brought up by a 
good widowed n(8ther, and set him down 
in Edinburgh to go through his university 
course, and yot! have many p<issibilities 
of intellectual, morai, and relif;ious con- 
flict. This novel* by Graham Iravers 
has many unusual qualities. It brinj;s 
together, within a small circle of perlecdy 
natural people, examples of most of the 
variations in modern religious faith, and 
it is a tribute to the knowledge and skill of 

' .\tkroyd of the Faculty. By .\nna ( hapin Ray Little, 
Brown tS; ( 'o . Boston *l 5U 

-'.\uin Line ol Ktntucky I !y KIim Culvert Hall. Lutlc, 
Brown \- C o , B<Rton 50 ^ .v . 

(;.-i>wih By t;rahani Iravers (Margaret Todd. M<0-).' 
Henry Hott« Co., Now York. >l.So. 
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the author to say that the situation is not 
forced. The men range from die narrowest 

"cliapel member " in Edinburgh through all 
shades of faith and unfaitb, to the untidy 
Roman priest who venerates sacred relics. 
Among the women none are bad, but all 
have knowledge of both life and relicjious 
ditficultics, from poor Miss brown, the slat- 
ternly todging'house keeper struggling with 
her habit of drink, to Rnsie Blount, the good 
orthodox daughter of the senior deacon. 
The story is too serious to attract the regu- 
lar .novel reader, and perhaps too much 
occupied wiih ])a>t (|ucstion.s to absorb the 
lover oi problems, but it is a well-constructed, 
interesting bit of work. 

The harrow' in ilii.s ( ase that prepared the 
grcund for the seed was the common experi- 
ence of hiunantty — ^labor, deprivation, and 
mental unrest. A -roup of young men and 
women are cared lOr bv two old maid sisters, 
helped through their diltkullics and cheered 
on to their successes. The story has its 
good points, but produces an uncomfortable 
impression at times from the effort of the 
author to incorporate in it like patchwork all 
the smart things possible to collect. Many 
of the patches are incongruous. 

Miss Murfree has not deserted the region 
of the Great .Smoky Mountains, and still uses 
them as !)ackground for her beautiful moun- 
tain maiden and groups of uncouth men, all 
speak; ng a distressing dialect. The hero of 
" The Windfall rises into remarkably fine 
language at times, with a startling etfect. 
He is a showman of perfect Greek beauty, 
and when his good fortutie arrives mingles 
with the proud old Southern families upon a 
social level not accounted lor except through 
his ancestry. The plot is simple and some- 
what obvious ; the situations are Jiot always 
logical, and the effect oi the story is rather 
commonplace. 

The keynote of Basil Kill's new novel ' 
Ifi expressed in its motto, 

(). it is c-xcellcnt 

To li.ivx' a ^i.int s strength; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giaitt." 

The author, who has written some good 

stories, takes up the popidar cry again>t the 
prosjierou.s business man who is blind to the 
cruelty ot his dealings in public, though he 
may be a hi;;h miiidcd man in all his private 
relations. One I'a;i! 'rraffurd's victims, 
the son of a man whom he had ruined linan- 
cially, determines to smite him in a vulner* 
able place, and the scheme is well conceived 
and thoroughly sULCes>fuI. I'aul Tratford is 

' I'mli-r the Harrow. I!y I'llis MtrtHilh I.ittlc. Hrown 

& l_'<l, . I Ik^IoH %' "vil 

■ I lu- W iml(.ill »!> < hatlcs iigbcrt Cr-iddotk. i>ufficld 
»\ ( M . NVw Votk ^1 "P> 

I lu' (i>aDt'» sij-ciik-th. By Bwil Kinf. Hatper A 
ttroUien. New York. i\ia. 



regarded as the richest man in the world. 
He has a daughter who idolizes him, and 

who has never had her eyes opened to the 
course her father pursues in business. 1 his 
enlightenment comes finally and is a shock. 
The intricacies of the story .should not be 
traced here, but the reader will be interested 
to note how the author tries to solve difficul- 
ties and yet keep within the bounds of possi- 
ble human action. There will be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to tlie probability of his 
solution. Ihere is much to admire in the 
character-drawing, but occasional false notes 
indicate that the author had not fully oia^ 
tcred his material. 

Gelett Burgess in " The White Cat"* dis- 
closes the tragedy of an alternating nature in 
the form of a beautiful girl. She is Joy, or 
Edna, good or evil according to no law of 
which she is ccmsciousor over which she has 
any control. A scheming doctor who fosters 
the " Kilna " possession for his own ends, and 
a noble youth who loves the "Joy" nature, 
fight for the poor harassed creature. The 
theme is old, the treatment is modern, and 
ends in a grand sensational scene where 
good triumphs in orthodox fashion. 

Among recent volumes of short stories 
that by Mr. Winfield Scott Moody * de- 
serves the reading of all those who care for 
a light touch, a charming atmosphere, and n 
graphic description of the joys and .sorrows 
of the collector. The tale of the chase of 
tlie rare bric-k-brac has not often been so 
plea.santly told, with knowledge of its tricks, 
accidents, and catastrophes, of its immense 
interest, and tA the fun *A it The people 
who appear are well drawn, and, what is 
better, they are well bred. After reading 
much of the fiction of the day, one feels as 
if in this modest volume be is really once 
more in good society. 

The Home The lover of the hardy garden 
^ , can now find described m a 
Single book * every perennial 
plant and flower that the most complete 
garden could conceivably contain. The flow- 
ers are arranged in tabular form, by months 
according to their sca.son of bloom. The 
tables give concisely common and Ijotanical 
names, height of plant, proper situation for 
planting, color of blossom.s, and a few words 
of general description and individual pccu* 
liarities. A color chart, showing si.xty-three 
shades, Is appended to the volume ; and 
reference to these shades by number helps 

« The White Cat By Gclftt Runtes*. The Bobtw-Memll 
C'oinp.iny, Indlanapoll^, Ind 

■The Pickwick IJiile and .Other Q>UMor^ Stories. _^ 
Wmiicld scott H«ody. Ctaritt Scrttm e rH Smh, New York. 

#1.50 

^ The Garden M o iti I s Mo tth. By Mabel Cabot Sedt- 
wkk. AaMBted bv Rubcit Cameroo. Tbe Frroerkk A. 
Stokca Company, Mew York. |«,iMt. AMit«i)Oc. 
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TO g^ve the reader a definite idea of the color 
of each flower described. Additional lists 
recommend tlte best herbaceous plants, selec- 
tions of water plants, loj^ garden plants, plants 
conspicuous for their foliage, vines and 
climbers and ferns. Two hundred fine photo- 
graphs of flowers and gardens offer inspira- 
tion for the ambitious gardener. The book 
should be a valuable reference volume for 
the experienced garden-m.^ker who aims at 
elaborate color combinations or who wants 
to try experiments with new or little-known 
flowers. The beginner in this delightful pur- 
suit would probably find some of the simpler 
and less exhaustive garden lx">oks more help- 
ful and not sf> bewildering. Another volume ' 
is full of suggestions for rendering the garden 
more homelike, more livable, and more pic- 
turesque by the appropriate addition of ac- 
cessories. Summer-hou.ses, garden temples, 
pergolas, trellises, bowers, gjeen galleries, 
pleached alleys, sun-dials, ga zing-globes, 
seats, tables, bird-houses, bee-skepes, foun- 
tains, p«x)ls, walls, terraces, balustrades, and 
other similar accessories to the garden, 
formal and informal, are described succinctly 
and helpfully ; but especially are they illus- 
trated. Every second page of the book is 
filled by an unusually fine picture of one of 
the.se features. A third volume' has the dis- 
tinction of being a garden book without pic- 
tures. It contains what is really a group of 
essays on the principles of garden arrange- 
ment and free planting and training for the 
securing of artistic landscape effects. A 
book * of more direct application, and one 
that will be of more value for the amateur 
garden and the home-maker than any of 
these three, is entitled " Four Seasons in the 
Garden." It contains clear and definite in- 
struction on such subjects as the making and 
care of the lawn, and of flower-beds, back- 
yard gardens and window-boxes, fall work 
in the garden, the growing of bulbs, the home 
greenhouse, table decoration, and many 
others. It is well illustrated. 



Seven Arts 



Music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, handicrafts, the 
drama, and dancing are the seven arts to 
suggest the essays collected in the present 
volume. Each paper is distinguished by a 
general excellence in the selection of mate- 
rial and by an extreme finish in the manner 
of its exposition ; indeed, sometimes the 
reader can hardly escape a feeling of pre- 
ciosity. The variety of subject represented 

' 'Vhc (iaxdcn and Its Acce«ori«. By Ixjrinj: Underwood. 
Little. Brown & Co . Bo«top. 13. net 

* Tl>c (Ufdcn Bcautifal : Home Woods, Home l^ndicape. 
Br W. Kobinaon. Charin Scrifaner'it born. New York. 

^4 DCt 

* Kov Scaaoos io ihe (larden. By Eben E Rexiord. J I). 
LipptBcOttCorotany. Fhibdclphia. |l.SO.ii«t. 



by Mr. Symons's latest volume' affords 
marked light and shadow of background, as 
contrasted with some of his other Ijivoks, 
making each subject stan<l out distinctly 
from the rest ; indeed, often also more .sharply 
differentiating his particular opinions from 
other opinions. Here is a volume either 
to ta^e up and open anywhere for a spare 
half-hour, or one equally to repay consecu- 
tive reading. This may be said of whatever 
Mr. Symons writes. He is too acute a 
thinker, too sincere a believer in the possi- 
bilities of whatever subject he may be en- 
gaged upon, too frank and fearless in his 
use both of matter and manner, ultimately 
to fail in his general appeal. There must 
always be a respect for the man who divines 
subtly, thinks independently, and knows 
how to give forceful impact to his thought. 
There must also arise some stimulation and 
suggcstivencss from essays such as these, 
leading to further investigation and net im- 
probably to original thinking. That is not 
saying, however, that every one will quite 
agree with all of Mr. Symons's opinions, 
especially where, as in the e.s.say on M. Kodin 
in the present volume, for instance, he occa- 
sionally seems to over-emphasize the erotic, 
as does that sculptor. While for an instant 
there may be a faint reminder of the deca- 
dent school, it is soon dissipated. If one 
were to compare Mr. Symons with other 
critics and literary men, it would rather be 
with such an authority as the late Walter 
Pater. Yet what of Pater's opinions is more 
acute than Mr. Symons's estimate of Mr. 
McCall's " Nineteenth Century y\rt," "The 
bricks in his work are often better than the 
building," or the estimate of Carri^re, one 
who did for human nature in painting what 
Corot did for landscape : 

The rhythm of his mother and child .ilmnst evades 
the limit <>f the frame. ... In Carriere ;is in KtKlin 
there are no specimens, but growing things ; the flower 
scarcely plucked, still alive fron> the riMit. ;i p.irt not 
yet cut off from universal nature. And that is why 
Kodin leaves the foundation of his form unsha|)ed in 
the marble, why he K've* the anim.ite Ix'ing some 
foothold on the e.arth; and why LarriJrre evokes a 
mist or twiliRht, which clothes his humanity with that 
tenderness that lurks transforniinKly behind our eyes 
when we look upon one another. 

tj. , J. The reading of this volume * 

History of the i • i . . .i 

, . .;. emphasizes bv contrast the 

Inqutsttton • f .i ' e 

^ vaiue of those provisions of 

English law which have now come to be so 

inwrought into Anglo-Saxon civilization that 

it is difllicult for the men of this generation 

to realize the severity of the battles by which 

they were won. Not merely in the Inquisi- 

' Studies in S>evtn Arts. By Artliur .Symons. K. P. iJui- 
ton & Co . Sew York. #2 9). nel. 

' A M istory ot the Inquisition of .Spain. By Henry (.'lurlcs 
Ixa. I.I, I). In Four Vols. VofTlII. The Mac.nilUn 
Company, New York. ti 50. net. 
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tion, but In Spanish juri^rudence generally, 

those provisions were not only disregarded, 
they were unknown. The accused was 
habitually tortured, and torture was fre> 
quently applied to witnesses. It was always 
presumed that the accused was guilty. He 
not only must establish his innoccnc^, but 
he must be able to resist torture applied to 
cnmpe! hitn to ( oiifoss his guilt Arrrsted 
and brought before the Holy Office, he was 
not told of what offense he was charged, 
but was exhorted to confess the crime of 
which he had been charged and of which 
he often knew nothing, and was tortured 
to extort siMne sort of confession. Of 
coiir«.e lie did not face his accuser or 
confront his witnesses, nor have any oppor- 
tunity to examine them. An advocate was 
allowed to assist him, but the advocate was 
frequently, if not t^'cncrally, appointed by the 
court, and instead ol being prohibited from 
communicating the information derived from 
his client, he V'.-as re(|nTrcd to repent it if the 
communication would be of advantage to 
the inquisition. Under these conditions ac< 
quittal was virtually prohibited, and if by 
any chance an accpjittnl was secured, it con- 
stituted no bar to subsequent proceedings. 
When, as rarely was the case, acquittal was 
obtained, it was followeil by an infliction of 
a Kmc or some other penalty in order to save 
the honor of the court. Finally, in lieu of 
the modern endeavor to secure the impartial- 
its of (In- tribunal, the finnnrcs of the tribu- 
nal were made to depend <»n llic tines wtiicii 
it Inflicted, and the injustices and cruelties 
insti'^ated by the perverted consrienre of 
the times and the spirit of sordid selfishness 
which is, unhappily, peculiar to no time. 
This volume of Dr. I.e I's is tii»t so much an 
indictnir it nf any ecclesiastical organization 
as it is .1 revelation of the spirit of despotic 
power, whatever the organization in which it 
mav dwell. In f.i(:t,all the wmiii^s portrayed 
in this volume are being perpetrated to-day 
in Russian tribunals — the torture both of 
accused and of witnesses, the itrcsumi)lion 
of guilt, the refusal to communicate to the 
accused the accusation, the denial of any 
opportunity to confront either the accuser or 
the witnesses, and the m-c of 'lie courts to 
gratify private greed ami pus ate revenge. 

Hew En^ tanJ ^'"•*'^'>' >'^^'-'* ^^i" ^^'"^ 

r/u?o/oi.y ' "i^l'^nd Thcologry was a 
phrase that rtprescnti;d an 
active and influential school of religious 
thought, with a history of a centurs and a 
half behind it. Between ISSO and 1S'>5 it had 
disappeared from its place of power in the 



Congregational seminaries. To^ay it is 

merely tlie shadow nf a great name which 
has " perished f ron) off the face of the earth." 
So writes its present historian,* himself one 
of its alumni, confessing that when he began 
to wvliv its history, years ago, he thought it 
"destined, under whatever changes, to the 
exercise of a long extended influence." The 
distinctive spirit of the New England the- 
ology was ethical. In its ethical interest it 
endeavored to effect improvements in the 
Calvinisttc system which it had inherited. 
The system under successive improvers 
changed — to use a phrase of Professor Park 
— to " Calvinlstical and Calvinistical£rA.'* 
When tlie s\stem collaj scd entirely in the 
Copernican revolution introduced by Dar- 
winism, the work of improving it, of course, 
ended. The New England theology became 
in form defunct. Its spirit lives : its soul is 
marching on in the new direction ol thcol(»g- 
ical improvement which Darwinism intro- 
duced, and Riblicnl criticism, with a new 
psychology, is continuing. That spirit, awak- 
ening in the elder Edwards, was transmitted 
to his successors. It believed in theological 
development and progress, in meeting new 
conditions with new presentations ol truth. 
Through this spirit the recent modernizing 
of religious tlm ight has been effected, as 
Professor Foster notes, with less disturbance 
among the pupils of the Kew England the- 
ology than among others, and from them the 
Ir.ulets of the recent transition fmm «)ld to 
new n\odes of thought and statement have 
mainly come. His history begins with the 
(Ml r w ards, of Northamj-iton, and ends 
with Professor Park, of Andover. The fa- 
mous teachers whom he brings in, each with 
his cjuota of constructive, reconstructive, and 
controversial thought, retain — excepting 
those hyphens between the old and the new, 
Samuel Harris and Horace Bushnell— «light 
hold on [iiesent interest, given, as it is, to 
largely modihe<l conceptions of God and 
man, nature and the Hible. But a perennial 
interest will attach to their ethical effort tO 
better a ssstem false at its tf»ot in thf» now 
obsolete Jiction of humanity wrecked in its 
launching into the world. Some unguarded 
e\i>ressions of r! rir historian, ejif., "(otd's 
supernatural interference "as for future 
]>uniKhment ... he is a bold man who is 
willing to be known as believing in it," may 
raise d )nl)t vvlKihtr he has yet fully freed 
himself from (he pull of the system whose 
collapse he records. 

' I ; II. lit Mm. 11^ <>f tlir Ni-w Kin;liinl TliooWijn". Hy tlie 
Krv i-r..iiiii Hucii Kuster, D.L}. Lnivcraity ol Chicago 
Jireu. Cliicago. fi. # ~« 
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INJURIES TO EMPLOYEES 

Referring to your editorial comment upon' 
the ficcision of United States Judge Speer 
sustaining the constitutionalily of the Fed- 
eral law rendering common carriers, engaged 
in inter-State commerce, lin1>1e in dnmajjes 
to their employees for injuries received in (he 
course of dieir employment, even though 
occasioned by the nctjti^encc of their co- 
employees, I wish to add a word or two. 

The doctrine of non-liability of masters 
for injurien to servants from the negligence 
of fellow servants was established, by ]u<li- 
cial construction, in England, shortly after 
steam railways were put into operation. It 
was not lonn !)efore the question presented 
itself to the courts in this country, and in 
Massachusetts, and in .South Carolina at 
about the same time, the English ]>recedent 
was followed. (Karwell v. R. R. 4 Mctc. 49 ; 
Murry v. S. C. R. R. Co., I McMuUan, 3§5.) 

In Scotland, on the other hand, the intro> 
ductioii of the English doctrine of non liabil- 
ity of the masters was stoutly resisted, the 
Scotch judges protesting to the last against 
its apparent injustice. 

Lord Cockbiirn (.afterwards Chief In<;tire) 
summed up his objection to it, in Kanl<in v. 
Dickson (Hay's Law of Liability in Cases 
of Accident and Negligence,** p. 136), in a 
few strong words : 

It hi said, a* an UUistratiuft of thU, th:\t if .t coa h- 
nian kill* a str m^rt r !>> nii);r'«[« r drivitii; th*r employtT 
of the coai hiiMti is : lint lU.it he is not liable if 

the coachni.iii <>m1\ kills ttn_- inotnian. !• tin . !.»• the 
law of En);land ll M'^^'^ >t with all due res|j«;ctj, it 
most certainly is not the law of Scotland. 

See also 23 Ohio Weekly Law Hiillctin, 
p. 84. W. S. WALK£R. 

CInditiutt, Ohio. 

MEN'S WORK AND WOMEN'S WORK 

In your editorial of April 6 von quote .Miss 
Stephen as saying that " (here is a certain 
absurdity about the mere suf^gestion of 
men's taking an increased part in woman's 
work ; . . . what is, in fact, proposed is that 
women, while continuing to do al! their own 
work, shall take an increased share in that 
of men," and you evidently consider this "an 
indisputable truth," 

To my mind, ever since the beginning of 
machinery man has encr^ac lui! nr\ "woman's 
worlc," and is bound to continue the trans- 
ference of work now done at home to placps 
outside the home. Once all women were 
producers ; to day many are not. These lat- 
ter are no mure idle than the midge darting 



over a summer pool, but they are unproduc- 
tive. They no longer reed to make yeast, 
vinegar, butter, cheese, candle.s, soap, collars, 
shirts. Stockings, coats. They neither spin 
nor weave nor dye all the hi)iisr-hnl(l textiles, 
as did their foremothers. They must have 
new avenues of productivity if they are not 
to be parasites. Man's invasion of their 
sphere h-is set them free for a more needed 
and more spiritual work. It is useless to 
speak of " man's work " and " w oman's 
work " as if ihey were static. They are in 
constant flux. The electric cooker and end- 
less possible helps to household labor must 
be reckoned with in the near future. 

Mt»reover, as Miss Jane Addams, Miss 
Mary Mcboweli, .Mrs. i- iurence Kcllcy, and 
Other suffragists who are leading social re- 
formers in this ctnmtrv arc never weary in 
pointing out, not only must millions of women 
now earn their living outside the home, but 
the hou.sekeeper as well as they is more and 
more dependent on outside conditions which 
only a voter can efficiently control. Pure 
food was once a matter of the hoit.sekeeper's 
care : now she niti>t (h pnui on lct;islation. 
She cannot make gas as she once made 
candles, or control her water or milk supply. 
Every year each househoUl is growing more 
dependent on conditions that the woman 
who loves her home ought to desire to help 
control. 

It is the failure to grasp tlic immense sig- 
niricance of the new industrial era as bearing 
on the woman and the home that seems to 
me to be the rau.se of mm h l)ela!( d aiiti suf- 
frage argumcnl. A century ago it might 
have applied. 

It is interesting to note that at the great 
•National Teace Congress in New York 
every woman who was asked to speak hap- 
pened to be a woman suffragist. It is safe 
to "^av that four-fifths of the women ^\h.) are 
doing noble service for the community are 
woman suffragists, and four-fifths of the 
women whose names are in the s ociety col- 
umns in whist contt st^, conij>eling for ath- 
letic prizes, and posuig u>r beauty shov.s are 
positive an ti suffragists. Between these two 
the mass of busy women have not yet taken 
a decided stand, and are open to conviction. 
If they are to follow The Outlook's advice, 
and read Miss Stephen, 1 snij^cst that they 
also read Jane Addams before they decide 
to ignore the implications of democracy and 
modern industry. 

Lucia Amks Mead. 

Bustun, MasBachuietta. 
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THE PAY OF TEACHERS 

1 notice thnt you say in regard to tlio New 
York 1 eachers Salary Hill that it will make 
it more difficult to provide a proper propor- 
tion fif men teachers. I fail to see the cogency 
of this reasoning. As a man teacher myself, 
I have noticed tiiat men now meet two diffi- 
culties as teachers: first, they often find it 
hard to obtain positions in secondary srhools, 
because women can be hired to do the same 
work very creditably at salaries which men 
with families cannot accept ; second, the 
salaries of men teachers are lowered because 
schoo! boards know that if a man will not 
accept a stated salary, a woman with no one 
dependent on her doubt'ess will do so. And 
the average school board docs not trouble 
itself too deeply about the need oi men 
tcacbers, provided the routine work seems 
satisfactorily performed by women. As a 
result, the salaries now usually paid call 
ni any second-rate men, and fewer thoroughly 
competent ones; while with womert this is 
less true, since tcachmg is perhaps the best 
profession that can be said to be wide open 
to women. 

As The Outlook intimates, this lack of 
proportion between men and women teach- 
ers is undesirable. But if the salaries were 
equalized, and made high enough to be sat- 
isfactory to men, would not the tendency he 
for school boards to choose a proper projx ir- 
tion of men, since mdhin^ cnuld be .saved by 
hiring women ? The competition would then 
be on the basis of merit and fitness, not on 
the louet level of commercialism that now 
too often prevails. 

It may be that the law is unwise and eco- 
nomically unsound, since it forces the prin- 
ciple of supply and demand, and that the only 
remedy lies in the education of the public to 
recognize the vital importance of the teach- 
er's pr iifessi(in. N\ \ erthelcss, it is by no 
means clear that the law would add to the 
proportion of women teachers. Why should 
a school board gi\e preference to a woman 
when the law provides that she shall receive 
the same .salary as a man? It seems to me 
that the question would then be simply one 
of the rnmpnrari\ (■ fitness of the Candidates, 
and of a preference in sex. 

W. £. AlK£N. 
Mnuiit Hemxm, MassaclMuetls. 

NOT A POPULIST 

I notice in I'he Outlook of April 6, p. 306, 
the statement is made tliat Frank Steunen- 
berg " was elected (iovernor of Idaho as a 

r..!>'ir>t in 1S'>7." 

ill view of the general character of I'opu- 



list leadership during that period, the state- 
ment does our lamented former Governor a 
great Injustice. He was never a Populist, 
but was twice elected Governor as a Demo- 
crat. J. M. Aldhich, 
(Professor of Biology, University of Idaho.) 
Mottow, Idaho. 

DDE TRIBUTE 

The interesting communication in vour 
May issue headed " Creative Americans " 
has tempted an " honest old-timer " — not 
" pessimist " into reminiscing. The present 
writer goes back in memory to the early and 
middle fifties of the nineteenth century. He 
remembers very distinctly that some four or 
five years before theepoch ■making' (?) address 
of Dr. William A. .Stearns, ot Amherst Col- 
lege, the University of \'ir_i;inia had an ac- 
complished physical director at the head of 
an pp-to-date (for the time) gymnasium bear- 
ing the legend, ** Mens sana in corpore 
sano "■ We h.id no " anthropometric mea^ 
urement " or scientific system of hygienic 
instruction and all that. Hut well nigli the 
wholestttdent body would meet of afternoons 
in crenerous trial of strength and prowess on 
the gymnasium green. W'e had our exhila- 
rating games of shinny, popularly known as 
"bandy," in which the " fellers " would uj)on 
occasion get a shin barked or a couple or 
more of teeth knocked down their thro.-M 
But their blood went tingling, and the spi rt 
was jolly and " fair play " the law. We had 
our football, too — tiot an eclectic club of 
eleven, but a whole'field full of eager con- 
testants for the hall and the "high kick," 
and no broken spines, fractured skulls, or 
harvest of half a score of deaths in a season 
of forty or fifty d.iys. The "anaemics" 
might almost he counted on one-half the fin- 
gers of one hand. Appendicitis hadn't been 
heard of, heart failure " wasn't the constant 
refuge for medical dincrnosi'?. Typhoid w as 
rare; and, not least, perhaps every tliird 
man or more one met did not wear the fash- 
ionable appendage of eyeglasses. I know 
not if all this was due to the " inwincible hig- 
norance of the day which could not see 
what "a sorry breed** it was producing. 
Rut at least we .seemed to get along, and the 
" mens sana in corpore sano " was abun- 
dantly in evidence. As to the scholarship, it 
may have consisted in a thorough mastery 
given by concentration on a few things. 

The writer recalls, at random, no less than 
three of his contemporaries who either have 
occupied or are now occupying honored 
chairs in such institutions as Harvard, 
Columbia, and Johns Hopkins. 

(Rev.) W. H. MbADE. 

Chap«l liill. North Ciuulina. 
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INniANAPOUS. IXD. 

tr> nmrkot. the buU her ublmI 
til draw nut ii plefo "f ba- 
ton f>ir mv Inspection, aay- 
Intf always. "SwlftB Pre- 
mium, ma'am. the best 
thoro 1h, ma'am." And so 
I naturally boKon buylnjf It. 
and now though I nnrnt;- 
times try experlmenta 
'with other brands, T always «■> 
bark In the tnd t" "Swift's Fro- 
mlum. the best there U." 

BAKRE, VT. 
llavlngr Just visited Swift & Com- 
pany's Kreat plant nt fhlcaKo, and 
seen with what neatness and tlespatch 
_i the Work Is <l<>ne. I am more than 

ever convinced of the excellence of their products. 
At the Live Htock Show a larKe number of the ani- 
mals that took premiums were marked "Bought by 
fewlft & ro." This proves that their buyers believe 
tbe best Im none too Rood for Swift's patrons. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 
Rwlffs Bacon has a place on our breakfast tabic 
•Imotit three hundred nn<l sixty-flve days a year, 
■^'hat more can I say of It; The proof of th« pud- 
ding Is In the eating. We ask for nothing belter. 

ROCKFORD, 

For the past ten years bacon has been considered an 
indispensable article of food at breakfast In our home. 
We have tried many brands, but lonu ago awarded 
the j>ilm to Swift's Premium Ham and Bacon. Their 
erlspnesB. delicacy, sweetness and peculiar nut-like 
flhV'.r render them most agreeable and appetizing to 
the palate. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS, 

Rwlft'e Premium Hams and Bacon have a delicious, 
■weet. nut-llkc tluvor. A bitr advantage they have 
over other hams and bacon, they need not be soaked 
In water before using, to draw out surplus salt. They 
are seasoned Just right. 

BANGOR. ME. 
1 have eaten and enjoyed many a breakfast of 

Bwlfl B delicious Premium Ham. which, when broiled 
In thin slices and accompanied by an egg. starts the 
dav Just right. On a morning when the r.ppetlte 
lagB. a diBh of Swift's Premium bacon In thin slices, 
frieil crisp to a ilellcate golden shade makes ft meal 
that revives the most drooping appetite. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

The "Don't Worry" problem has been solved for 
me many times by having In the house nt all times 
• strip of Swift's Premium Bacon or a few slices of 
Swtfi's Premium Ham. I have several ways of using 
the ham which seems to meet the taste of friends 
visiting me. The bacon Is always to be depended 
upon prepared In the good old way— browned crisp 
la the oven. 

ST. Lons, MO. 

T am like an Englishman In one respect — I like 
bacon for breakfast every day In the year. 1 don't 
kti'.vv what brand he uhi'b. but I prefer Swift's Pre- 
mium. And eating It as I do, 300 times a year, I 
think I am a competent Judge. 



siorx cnr, ia. 

We are very fond of bacon for breakfast, and have 
us<'<l many dlflTerent cures. But the best of all ta 
Swift's Premium. We buy it by the slab and slice It 
as It Is needed. Our visitors always eat heartily and 
claim they have enjoyed their meal Immensely. 

CAT8KILL, N. T. 

Swift & Company produce the best Hams and Bacoa 
on the market. They are clean, sweet and delicious. 
Just enough salt and Just the right flavor. A thin 
slice of one of Swift's Premium cold boiled hams, 
with its pink center and surrounding circle of pure 
white, sending forth a delicate aroma. Is enough to 
tempt the appetite of a pronounced vegetarian. 

LOS ASGKLES, CAL. 
My order to the grocer when hams, bacon and lard 
are needed, la always, "send Swift's." The Silver 
Leaf Uanl Is by far the best procurable In this market, 
and the Premium hams are by far the best and sweet- 
est I can And. As bacon Is always on my breakfast 
tatde. no matter what else there Is to eat. I can cer- 
tainly be recognized as speaking from experience. 

MANNINGTON, W. VA. 
Have used Swift's products a great deal In th«> tlvm 
years I have kept house, and have found them '"true 
blue." The Premium Bacon is always so dellcl«usly 
■weet and appetising, while Swifts Premium Hame 
and Silver L,eaf I>ard arc always fresh and good. We 
liseil the articles In my girlhood home, so can speak 
from the experience a long acquaintance gives. They 
are very generally used here. 

KIRKTON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 

Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon are the finest to be 
had. The curing and smoking seems to be perfect, giv- 
ing us sweet. Juicy meat and the crispest of bacoa. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Since trying Swift's Premium Ham and Bacon my 
family will not permit the use of any other brand. 
We think it the best on the market. 

DAYTON, O. 

In our home we are of the opinion that a Swift A 
Cfimpany brand of goods cannot be anything but 
good. Swift's Premium Hams are the best wc have 

ever eaten so sweet and delicious and we nlwaya 

feel sure of the healthiness of the meat, and Its clean- 
ly preparation. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I And that Swift's Premium Itams and Bacon are 
most satisfactory in every way. The ham la rich, euc- 
culent and of dellcbius flavor; thoroughly cured and 
retaining all the sweetness of the meat. The bacon 
ia particularly appetizing, and forms an almost dally 
part of our breakfasts, and requires but a few mo- 
ments to transform It Into crisp, dainty morsels. 

SEATTLE, WASH, 

I have used Swift & Company's Premium Hams and 
Bacon f>'r ilie last four years and have found them al- 
w.nvs s:itlsfacti>ry, the ilavor being delicious and th« 
quality of uniform standard. 

riTT.SBCRC, PA. 

To my mind no breakfast dish can equal a few thin, 
crisp, fragrant slices of Swift's Premium bacon, and 
fi>r several years In our h'>me wo have eaten wltti 
relish. Swift's products several times a week. 



Hams and Bacon 
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Man's Greatest Pleasure 

His truest gratification, everywhere in the civilized 

world, is in the use of 

PEARS' SOAP 

Cleansing — soothing — invigorating, it gives a 
freshness and heauty to the skin, a glow of 
health to the hody — satisfying heyond expression. 



Matchless for 



the Complexion 




OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS' OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
"AU rightt MiUrtJ.'' 
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No one believes that 
Isaac Stephenson, who 
was elected by the 
Wisconsin Legislatore last week to take 
Mr. Spooner*s place in the United 
States Senate for the remainder of the 
unexpired term, is unquestionably bet- 
ter equipped for the position than 
any otiier man who could have been 
aeiected; or even that he would have 
been the direct choice of the people of 
the State. He is a lumber king, one of 
the wealthiest men in Wisconsin. He 
served in the National House of Repr^ 
sentatives in the days of Philetus Saw- 
yer. There is little question that his 
politics helped his business, and his 
business helped his politics. Every one 
knows how timber lands of the West 
have fallen into the hands of men who 
have had advance knowledge about 
"entries;" Mr. Stephenson's opportuni- 
ties for obtaining such advance khowK 
edge certainly did him no material dam- 
age. Yet to-day he is Senator by virtue 
of the approval he has received from the 
man who in Wisconsin personifies oppo- 
sition to special unearned privilege and 
advocacy of popular rights— Senator 
La FoUette. It is as a convert from 
the ranks not of the rich men but 
of the plutocrats that Mr. Stephenson 
has gained the office of Senator. Soon 
after Mr. La FoUettc's appearance as a 
political leader in the State, Mr. Ste- 
phenson became one of his adherents. 
He has furnished Mr. La FoUette with 
sinews of war. The accession of this 
man of power was welcomed by many 
of those whom the " stalwarts, " or con- 
servative Republicans, have temwd die 
** hall-breeds," and certainly added 
strength to the La FoUette wing of the 
party. He will doubtless make a re- 
spectable member of the Senate, as 
would anyone of his opponents. Mr. 
Hatien, Mr. Lenroot, Mr. Esch, and 
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9 10 cents a copy 

Mr. Cooper have all rendered public 
ser\'ice and have exhibited public spirit. 
Indeed, this Senatorial contest — which 
was a miniature deadlock — ^was distin- 
guished for the quality of the men en> 
gnn;ed ki It. Mr. Stephenson has an- 
ti uinced his platform, which includes 
tanfi reform, further powers for the 
Inter-State Commerce Commisson, direct 
p<q»ular election of Senators, and Federal 
income and inheritance taxes. He has 
pledged himself not to be a candidate 
for re-election two years hence. 



The SituatUm ut 
San 



The partial confession 
of guilt made by Abra- 
ham Ruef last wedc in 
San Francisco, and the later report that 
the resignation of Mn^ or Schmitz is in 
the hand'; of a committee of seven citi- 
zens, indicate that the time has come 
when an honest and clean-handed munic- 
ipal government nay be established if 
citizens without regard to part}- will com- 
bine with that sole object in mind. While 
the manner of Ruef s statement in court 
and the reservations in his plea of guilty 
were extraordinary, it has 1' n?; ho-n 
known among thf)st.' acquainted with the 
conditions of aftairs in San Francisco 
that this arch-grafter and political boss 
has been trying to- obtain immunity 
for himself by a partial disclosure 
of the criminal acts through which 
San Francisco has been plundered and 
shamed. The vigor and the searching 
intelligence of the prosecution have been 
such that apparently no other step re- 
mained to him. Fully two months ago 
The Ontlook, relying upon infonnadon 
directly from San Francisco^ intimated 
that both Ruef and Schmitz were tn,'ing 
to make terms with the prosecution. 
While any declaration of repentance and 
sorrow for ill doing ouj^t to be met with 
appreciation and sympathy, it is hard to 

iS8-iaa 
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regard Ruef's emotional and sentimental 
outpouring in court as anything but an 
attempt to avert punishment and oppro- 
brium, and equally hard not to suspect 
that confession was resorted to only 
when legal defense no longer seemed 
possible. Ruef s rtft rence to his alleged 
early high ideals of political conduct, 
his assertion that those nearest and 
dearest to him were on the verge of 
collapse widi their lives hanging in the 
balance, and his grandiloquent dec- 
laration that hitherto there had been 
no stain upon his honor and that he 
proposed to help overthrow the terrible 
system of corruption and mauce San 
Francisco the scene of a future career 
of integrity and " the place of his 
eternal sleep," we find it difficult to 
accept at their face value. Moreover, 
his appeal was accompanied by mts> 
leading assertions of innocence, quite 
inconsistent with the facts or with an 
honorable intention to make a clean 
breast of his gii^t. The case in which 
Ruef entered a plea of guilt\' was a despic- 
able one of rank extortion from a disrepu- 
table saloon, yet it was precisely this class 
of cases as to which Ruef asserted his 
general innocence, while admitting that 
he had been guilty of conniving at the cor- 
ruption of municipal officials by corpora- 
tions. Further statements by him indi- 
cated tiiat he proposed to pick and choose 
among the charges of municipal cor- 
ruption shielding some wrong-doers and 
disclosing the evidence against others. 
Thus he remarked : 
Only upon those who are guilty of ddily 

crntely tempting arid corrupting public men 
will Uie odium of lUiii thing fall. There are 
men who have paid moneys, we will say 
innocently enough, probablv as courtesy. 
They did not realize what tney were doing, 
nor did they expect lo corrupt any official. 
There are other men, however, who have 
paid over sums of money for the specific pur- 
pose of corrupting public men, and these insti- 
gators of dishonesty in public life deserve to 
and shall be exposed. 

If a distinction is to be made between 
the voluntary payment of bribe money 
ti. accomplish a desired object and the 
1> 1} tnent of tribute to bbickmailers, the 
classification of these two grades of guilt 
should nut l)e left to one of the criminals 
who has apparently participated in both 
forms of bribery. It is the invariable 



defense of those who give bribes that 
tlM»y are obliged to do so to placate 
blackmailers or go out of business, and 

it is the invariable defense of those who 
accept bribes that, they are tempted by 
greedy corporations ^o want special 
privileges and are willing to pay for 
them. Neither defense is a sound one, 
and it is to be hoped that the San Fran- 
cisco reformers will not allow guilt to 
go unpunished, but will make an exanoh 
pie for all time of both those who have 
given and taken bribes. Sentence upon 
Ruef was suspended for two weeks, and 
in the meanwhile he has been before the 
Grand Jury, and, if tumors are true, has 
given some evidence of value as regards 
the deal of city officials with the United 
Railroads ; in this matter Ruel, Schmitz, 
and many of the Supervisors are said to 
have received laige sums for privileges 
and franchises granted to the street rail- 
ways. 

Mare Capitol Revelations J*** hlVeStlga- 

or Pennsylva- 
nia's new Capitol continues to reveal 
peculiar methods of doing business. 
Recently representatives of several firma 
of sub-contractors, who supplied fix- 
tures and decorations for the building, 
appeared before the Commission. Their 
testimony disclosed a uniform practice 
on the part of the contractors. Payne 
&: Co., of submitting their bills on 
bill-heads bearing the names of the 
sub-contractors — ^^e stationer} being 
supplied them, on request, by those con- 
tractors I 'he prices purported to be 
those ciiarged by the sul>con tract or. 
For example, a representative of the 
Robert Scott Engineering Construc- 
tion Company testified that his firm 
had installed heating apparatus in 
the attic of the Capitol, for which 
its price was 518,570. He was shown 
Uie bills for this work v^ich the State 
paid, and, although they were all made 
out on the stationer)' of his company, 
he failed to identify Uiem as the orig- 
inal bills. The amount of these bills 
and the amount which Payne & Co. 
receiv(-d for the work was $26,116. 
Representatives of other firms — wood- 
workers, plasterers, painters, and deco- 
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rators, metal-workers — stated that the 
bills for their work which were shown 
them, made out on their own bilMieads, 
were not the original bills which they 
had submitted. The natural inference 
is that Payne & Co. hoped, by this 
nethod of billing, to create ^e im- 
ptession that the prices charged were 
those of the companies who were actu- 
ally doing the work ; a condition of the 
contract was that the contractors should 
furnish materials at actual maricet prices. 
Another startling disclosure was made 
in the testimony of Mr. S. M. Williams, 
of Pittsburp. Mr. Williams was a bid- 
der on the contract for chandeliers 
for the Capitol. He was unsuccessful. 
His bid of twenty per cent, discount 
from the maximum price of five dollars 
per pound was three per cent, higiier 
than tfiat of Sanderson, contractor 
for all the decorating and furnishing. 
Mr. Winirtrns incidentally made the 
charge that, although Sanderson's bid was 
twenty-three per cent, below the maxi- 
mum, he collected for the work at a rate 
of only three percent, below. This jug- 
gling of figures would permit Sander- 
son to make an extra profit of a dollar 
a pound over his original bid. This 
assertion, however, was merely an 
incident of Mr. Williams's testimony. 
It appears that when his bid was 
unsuccessful, he planned a political 
attack on Senator Penrose, who be 
felt had not done all he could to 
help him to get the contract, and an 
exposure of the political methods which 
he was convinced were being used in 
connection with the Capitol contracting. 
The attack was not pressed. At about 
this time Mr. Williams received, on his 
own unsecured note, a loan of $10,000 
from some prominent man whose name 
he declined to reveal. He did acknowl- 
edge, however, that the generous lender 
was a National office-holder. It has 
been strongly intimated by the press 
that tills official is a Congressman who 
is tiie treasurer of a construction com- 
pany which received hrge contmct'^ for 
metal furnishings atul other trimmings 
for the Capitol, in any case it is a 
reasonable deduction that the dropping 
by Mr. Williams of his phnned exposure 
WHS worth $10,000 to some one. Every 



session of the Commission brings out 
additional bits of evidence of indirect 
and devious methods of awarding con> 

tracts and suljmitting accounts for work 
(presumably) done ; of stupendous profits 
for favored contractors ; of the use of 
materials and of workmanship which are 
not what they purport to be. Already 
suiTicient evidence has been secured to 
convince the pul)lic. if not the authori- 
ties, that great frauds liave been perpe- 
trated in the construction of the CapitoL 

. • 1 I" Haskell's article on 
jp^rf^ " '^'^^ Texas Idea," in a recent 
^^f^"^ isstteofTheOutIook,theaim 
and point of the Houston and Galveston 
experiments in city government were thus 
defined: Having found the old form 
of government by municipal legislature 
a failure, they have not sought to abolish 
the council or evfen primarily to reform 
it. They have merely reduced it to such 
a size that its members may be held ac- 
countable, and then have given them the 
power essential to efficiency." Whetiier 
the voters delegate their powers to a 
board of forty aldermen or to a board of 
five is not material to the maintenance 
of the principles of democracy and rep- 
resentative government. But in these 
Texas towns it has been found that fhe 
small board, each member of which is 
tiw executive head of a city department, 
is immensely more efficient, first, because 
it works directly and with simplicity of 
machinery, and, se<"nndly, because not 
only the Mayor, but his assistants, are 
selected at large and stand for the whole 
city. The first of these considerations 
obviates dela\. debate, and log-rolling; 
the second does away with the usual 
clash of local rivalries, ward interests, 
and petty bargaining. The claim that 
this method is undemocratic is totally 
fallacious ; but there is more point in the 
argument that the members of so small 
a governing body should be subject to 
careful counterchecks and to quick 
rebuke if they neglect the city's inter- 
est. To this end the " Des Moines 
plan," now gaining ground in Iowa 
and elsewhere in the Central West, re- 
quires a local referendum before the 
plan itself can be adopted by the munici- 
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pality. If one>foitrdi of the voters peti- 
tion for the plan, it is submitted to the 

decision of the people at the ensuing^ 
election ; and if the plan receives a ma- 
jority vote, it goes into force for six 
yean, when it may be abandoned if but 
a fourth of the qualified voters sign a 
petition to that t-ffect and their wishes 
are Qontirmed at a general election. The 
recall of elective officers is also provided 
for by similar methods of petition and 
vote, while the pov. ers of the Mayor and 
four Councilmen (elected by the cit}' at 
large, as in Texas) are restricted as to 
new undertakings, such as purchasing 
or leasing street-car systems or electric 
\\<^K works, by the initiative and refer- 
endum, which are applied in much the 
same way as in Switzerland. • Such a 
system of checks as is provided in this 
Dcs Moines plan is perfectly consi'^tent 
with the basic idea contained in the 
Houston plan, the only quesUon being 
whetiier or not sufficient executive power 
is left in the hands of the Mayor and 
heads of departments to make municipal 
government businesslike, prompt, and 
economical. A different method of 
attempting to get the special benefit of 
the Texas idea without abandoning the 
old-fashioned leg^islative principle is seen 
in the somewhat complex machinery' 
which has been in operation for about a 
year in Newport, Rhode Island. Here 
again the executive force is in a small 
board of aldermen ffive in this case), 
who act with the Mayor and have much 
the same power as do New England 
selectmen. But there is also a super- 
vising body called a Representative 
Council, which meets at least twice a 
year. This consists of one hundred and 
ninety-five members, one-third of whom 
are elected each year. This Representa- 
tive Council, theoretically at least, has 
all the powers of the ancient town-nicet- 
ing ; it elects city officers and appoints 
a budget committee of twenty-five, which 
makes a report to all the voters on city 
financial affairs. H at any time the 
board of aldermen gives dissatisfaction 
by its acts, it may be called to account 
through the Representative Council, 
while the principle of the referendum on 
matters of public importance is also in- 
cluded in the general plan. Practically 



(despite the £ict that the scheme is de- 
scribed as democratic, as opposed to 

autocratic), the underlying id<>a in the 
Newport system is that of the iexas ex- 
periment — namely, to secure executive 
efficiency by a small governing body, the 
members of which represent the whole 
city and not the several wards of the 
city. Whether these exccuuve officers 
are responsible directly to the people or 
indirectly to a Representative Council 
seems to us of slight consequence and a 
matter, not of fundamental principle, but 
of practical convenience, although oppo- 
nents of the "oligardiy" thought by 
them to exist in Houston and Galveston 
find in the Newport scheme a method of 
constant, as contrasted to intermittent, 
expression of the people's will. 

TcachcTs' ^^y*^"" McClellan has vetoed 
Salariea ^^^^ passed by the New 

York Legislature to equalize 
teachers' salaries in the schools of New 
York City. He states four objections to 
this measure: 1. That it is a violation 
ot home rule in that it undertakes to 
force upon the authorities of New York 
City a specific measure upon which the 
authorities of that city are entirely com- 
petent to pass judgment, and which con- 
cerns only the interests of the city, and to 
do this in a way that will gre:iil\ increase 
its expenditures. 2. That the Board of 
Education already has ample power to 
take the action required by tiiis law pro- 
vided in its judgment die conditions re- 
quire it. 3. That " it is class legislation, 
pureandsimple,favonni4^women in certain 
grades and not in otliers, " in that " in 
tiiose schedules where men are employed 
the salaries of all women teachers are 
automatically raised to the same amounts 
as those of the men. but in those gfrades 
where there are no men tlie salaries 
remain unchanged." 4. That it would 
destroy the elasticity of the present sys> 
tern, and so seriously impair the efficiency 
of the service. He admits that there 
is injustice « in the present conditions 
which should be cured, but as cure he 
would recommend f^ivin^ to the city full 
power to regulate all salaries in the 
Department of Education. If this is 
done, I think the kical authorities can be 
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trusted to meet the demands of all its 
einpluyees in a fair spirit, and to fix all 
salaries upon a just and equitable basis/' 
The Legislature has passed the bill over 
the Mayor's veto by a majority vote, and 
it now {joes before the Governor for his 
final action, in our judgment, the prin- 
ciple of home rule as it has been inter- 
preted by the Governor would require 
him to veto it upon the simple g^round that 
the ciuestion is one which should be left to 
the determination of the local authorities. 
The Outlook reiterates its conviction 
that there are inequalities in the teachers' 
salaries which ought to he corrected, but 
that a hard and fast rule reouiriug the 
Educational Department to give in all 
cases where men and women are working 
in the same school the same salaries to 
both sexes for the same quantum of 
work is not the way in which to correct 
tiiose inequalities. We printed last week 
one letter giving' a teacher's view, op- 
posed to The Outlook's, and will publish 
one or two others next week. 



, , . Dr. Ernst Richard, of 
Abroad (»ernianic Depart- 

ment of Columbia 
University and President of the German- 
American Peace Society, gave a most 
interesting account of a Franco-German 
peace movement in nTi illustrated lecture 
wfiich he delivered in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Astor under the 
auspices of the Women's Peace Circle of 
New York City last week. In this lec- 
ture, with the aid of numerous l;int('rn 
slides made from photographs taken on 
the spot, he told the story ol the great 
mining disaster at Couni^res, in France, 
whi( h occurred just a year ago, and in 
which a small band of German miners 
performed heroic work as rescuers of 
their French brothers. About twelve 
hundred men were entombed in the 
mines by a terrible explosion. The 
French sent across the border into tlu> 
Rhenish-Westphalian coal district of 
Germany* for some special apparatus 
which had been perfected by German 
science for rescue work of this kind. Not 
only was the apparatus furnished, but 
twentyone German miners, experts in 
the use of the appliance, volunteered to 
3-* ' 



ser\'e both as rescuers and as instructors 
in the management oi the apparatus. 
They marched into Courrieresin militar>- 
fashion, but on an expedition (tf peace 
and life saving, and descended into the 
pit of death to fare d a ujjers more terrible 
than those of war, i hose who have ever 
entered an underground mine can imagine 
what courage it takes to crawl, in pitch 
darkness, throuj;h narrow subterranean 
galleries filled with smoke nnd otiier 
noxious vapors, with constant danger of 
having retreat cut off by falling stone 
or fire. These terrifying dangers tite 
Overmans deliberatel) faced at their own 
volition to bring out such dead bodies as 
they could iind and with the hope of 
rescuing a few of the living. It was at 
a time» too»when the German and French 
(iovernments were in a state of great 
irritation over the Moroccan question, 
and when Jingo newspapers were doing 
their best to stir up national hatred and 
jealousy. The noble heroism of these 
German miners aroused reciprocal feeling 
of grateful appreciation on the part of 
the French, and a sentiment of fraternal 
interde]X'ndence was developed which 
had more than local or temporary influ- 
ence. J5otlii Krench and German news- 
papers forgot their warlike feelings for 
the time topay hearty and sincere tributes 
both to the heroism and the fraternal 
spirit displayed at Coiurieres. The 
apparatus which the (iernmn rescuers 
used is a very ingenious contrivance by 
which the miner who wears it is enabled 
to breathe in an atmosphere absolutely 
deadl\" to human hings. By means of a 
supply of oxygen and chemicals carried 
in a sort of knapsack and with a light 
headpiece through which the mouth and 
nose are connected with the aj)|)nratus, 
the miner is enabled to breathe his own 
breath, so to speak, over and over again 
for two hours. The success of this ex- 
pedition of German miners into a foreign 
territory on a mission of peace is not 
only an example which ought to be fol- 
lowed by the organization of permanent 
rescue societies, but is a testimonial to 
the efHciency of scientific industrial edu- 
cation in Germany. These German 
miners were trained not only for coal- 
mining but for rescue work in mining 
disasters in a model mining school car- 
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ried on by the mine owners' associnfton 
of the town of Bochum. Dr. Richard s 
account of the dramatic phases of the 
disaster and of the rescuing party was 
human and picturesque, and his descrip- 
tion and explanation of the technical- 
ities of mining and of the scientilic 
features of the remarkable German appa- 
ratus employed by the rescuers was clear 
and easily understood by the average 
layman. It would be well if this lecture 
could be repeated bdote other societies 
and organizations interested in preparing 
the public to understand (he ptir]>nses 
and functions of the coming Hague 
Conference. 

The firemen of New 

**'2ja^°^ York and the other 
great cities of this 
country are called upon almost daily to 

exhibit qualities of c(Uirage, braver>-, and 
physical prowess that are demanded of 
the soldier only now and then in time 
of war. This dramatic heroism of peace, 
of which the events at Courril*res furnish 
a sii;nal example, was displayed in a 
thrilliiif^ maniK-r at a serious fire which 
threatened the destruction of life and 
property in a Broadway office building 
at midday on Tuesday of last week. 
The building was occupied by a well- 
known typewriter company, and in the 
cellar and sub-cellar, where tfie fire broke 
out» there were stored quantities of rub- 
ber, carbon paper, and other materials 
whose combustion produced a dense 
volume of suffocating smoke and nuxiuus 
gases. The upper floors were filled with 
employees, many of whom were young 
woMHTi. T!if fuc threatened to he so 
serious a one that several tire companies 
were called to the scene. In order to 
get at the sources of the blaze the fire* 
men had to get down into the sub-cellar 
with their hose. The luen. without 
he.sUalion, plunged into the smoke-filled 
abyss, and worked until overcome, when 
they were pulled out by comrades who 
took their plai t s. In this manner from 
thirty to fori\ iiirincn. ntie after another, 
succumbed to the ixji.suiiuus fumes, and 
were brought out unconscious to be 
revived 1} the surj^eons of nine ambu- 
lances which had been summoned to 



the scene. A tcmporar}- emergency 
hospital was hastily arranged in a near-by 
store, in which many of the young women 
employed in the burning building acted 
as nurses. Several of the firemen who 
were dragged out unconscious from the 
blazing building plunged in again when 
they had been revived by the physicians' 
in charge. The captain of one engine 
company was overcome three times by 
the smoke and fiamcs, each time return- 
ing to die chaige. It is believed that no 
lives were lost, but there were many hair- 
breadth escapes, and undoubtedly not a 
few of the men will sufTei from the physi- 
cal consequences of this courageous lire- 
fighting for some; time to come. If there 
ever comes a time when military battles 
amon^ civilized nations are as infrequent 
as duels among civilized men, there 
need be no fear that there will not be 
opportunity for the exercise of those 
qualities of physical "braver}' and faith- 
fulness to duty in the face of death 
which have given to war its nobility. It 
appears to us that the breathing appa- 
ratus invented by the (' ma As for use 
in mine galleries and chambers filled 
with poisonous gases might be adopted 
by the Fire Department for use in just 
such fires as that above described. 

_ ^ The focal point of the James- 
/ome^/owt i.ocp<.sition, so far as 

formal commemoration is 
concerned, was the celebration of the 
three hundredth anniversary, on Monday 
of last week, of tlie landing of the first 
pennanent English settlers in America. 
The presence of General Kuroki and 
his staff, a parade of eight thousand 
men in line with marines and sailors 
from the different war-ships in the hap 
bor and including some from the Spanish 
cruisers, a salute of three hundred i^uns 
at noon, a ball and ditmer in tiie eve- 
ning given on the flagship of the Italian 
fleet, and a brilliant illumination of the 
boats in Hampton Roads at night, were 
features of a memorable < n casion. Gov- 
ernor Svvansnn, of Virginia, presided at 
the formal exercises, and the music was 
furnished by a choir of students from 
William and ^^aty College. The orator 
of the day, by a very happy choice, was 
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Mr. Bryce, than whom, on cither side of 
the ocean, no one could have spoken 
with a laiger vision of the historical sig> 
nilicance and sequence of one of the great- 
est events in the history of the continent. 
Mr. Brj'ce characterized the landini; at 
Jamestown as an event to be compared, 
for its consequences, with the overthrow 
of the Persian Empire by Alexander, 
with the destruction of Carthage by 
Rome, with the taking of Constantinople 
by the Tuiks. He commented charm* 
ingly on the l^ends which cluster about 
some of the leading figures in the drama 
of early Virginia settlement, and espe- 
cially about the figures of Captain John 
Smith and of Pocahontas, whom he 
called the Nausicaa of the Virginia 
Odyssey. He emphasized especially two 
qualitiei) in the early \'irginiaiis — the 
spirit of adventure and the spirit of 
UberQr. They came from a free country, 
and the love of self-government glowed in 
their hearts. They brought with them the 
principles and traditions of the English 
common law, the legal system "most 
fully pervaded with the spirit of liberty 
and the most favorable to the devt-lop- 
ment of personal self-reliance and indi 
vidual responsibility." This spirit of 
liberty showed itself among the colonists 
from the very beginning. It inspired 
the greatest of all Virginians, and it was 
the keynote of Virginia statesmanship 
at a time when it gave to the Union four 
of its first live Presidents and its great- 
est Chief Justice. During the dark da} s 
of the Civil War it produced Robert \\. 
Lee, "one of the finest characters of 
that age." To-day the jealousies of 
States and the antagonisms of sections 
have vanished, and the battlefields wh< re 
Lee and (irant won undyinj^ fame ran 
now be looked upon by all without bit- 
terness. ToKlay the clouds of misunder- 
standing between the old couiUr\ and 
the new have also vanished, and have 
been succeeded by a new affection and 
sympathy. England rejoices in our 
prosperity and unity. " Among her 
many achievements there is none of 
which she is more proud than tliis. that 
she laid the foundation of your vast ami 
splendid Republic;" and Mr. Br>'ce 
quoted die cordial words of greeting 
from King Edward VII. of England to 



the President, sent across the sea on the 

opening of the Exposition : 

On the occasion of the celebrations com- 
memorating the tercentenary of the founda- 
tion of the first English settlenient on the 
American Continent at Jamestown and the 
birth of the American nation, his Majesty's 
Governmeni wish to offer their warmest con- 
gratulations to the United States (iovern- 
ment on the magnificent progress and devel- 
opment wiiich have brought the United 
States into the first rank among the greatest 
nations of the world, not Only in material 
prosperity, but also in cutture and peaceful 
ili/ation. The connection which must 
ever exist in history between the British and 
American nations will never be foi^tten, 
and will contribute to increase and foster 
tie.s <>t alitction between the two peoples. 

The address closed with an earnest 
appeal to bind liberty and law together 
because they are inseparable. 



. , . It is reported that Dr. 

A L.esson to ii'-n- T .T* 1 i_ 

resigned the presidency 
of Dartmouth College. lie has been 
offered a yearns absence, and we trust 
that he may find it consonant with his 

conscience to accept this ofTcr. for if he 
does so the acceptance- uill indic.ite that 
lie is not without hope that he may be 
able to resume his work after a period 
of complete rest. His absolute retire- 
ment would V)e not only a calamity to 
Dartmouth but a serious loss to New Eng- 
land and indeed to the United States. At 
the same time Dr. William De Witt Hyde 
is laid aside teinporariiy from his work 
as l*resident of Bowdoin College. Ap- 
parently the physical breakdown is not 
so serious in his case ; he is still remain- 
ing with the College, though released from 
the Inilk of his duties: and there is good 
reason to hoix; that a sunuiier's complete 
rest will enable him to resume his posi- 
tion with fresh vigor in the fall. BoUi 
men were originally in the pastorate. 
Or. Hyde was called directly from his 
parish in New Jersey to the presidency 
of Bowdoin College ; Dr. Tucker, for- 
merly a pastor in New \'ork City, went 
thencf to a professorship in .\ndover 
Theological Si'Hiinar}-. from which chair 
he was called to the presidency of Dari 
moudi College. Each man found the 
College in a weak condition ; each, by 
distinguished intellectual leadership, un- 
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fla^'ginfy industry, and unwearying atten- 
tion to details, has bnilt his College up 
until in each case it has attained a 
greater prosperity than it has ever before 
known in its histoiy. In each case this 
bn-i been done by no unworthy acts, no 
skillful advertising, no pertinacious beg- 
ging, no flattery of either wealthy patrons 
or popular prejudices. In each case the 
College in its present prosperous condi- 
tion is a monument to a noble ser\'ice 
worthily performed. In each case the 
retirement, which we trust will prove but 
temporary, is partly at least a result of 
oven\'ork, and the lesson to other and 
younffcr men is one which is continually 
being taught hut never learned — that rest 
is as sacred a duty as toil, that no man can 
safely undertake to do all the work which 
( nines in his way to be done, that a man's 
stiength, not the demand upon it. is the 
measure of his duty, and that the wise 
man will treat his strength as he does 
his money — ^spend less than he acquires, 
and aim always to keep an unused resen c 
for possible exigencies. The Outlook 
hopes that both Dr. Hyde and Dr. Tucker 
wiU be able at no distant day to return to 
their respective posts, and that they will 
in their future service set an example of 
moderation in work which their most 
entiiustastic admirers cannot conscien- 
tiously say they have set in the past. 
" You Americans," said an Kni^lisli 
official to the writer of this para^ra])h. 

when you tind an able man, put the 
work of six men on him and kill him." 
n is very true. And the remedy is for 
the able men to refuse obstinately to do 
the work of six men even if some of the 
work remains undone. 



79le Eihieal CiMure 
Movemeni 



The recent meetinf^ 
at New York of the 
Societiesfor Ethical 
Culture in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 

and Philadelphia— now federated under 
the constitution) of the Ameri< an 1- ihical 
Union — should put an end, wherever 
fairly reported, to any apprehension 
among the ill informed of their non- 
religious character. 'I'heir unanimous 
refusal to adopt a resolution declaring 
the Union to be a religious organization 
should not be understood as expressing 



more than reptij^ance to the ambiguous 
imjxirt of a conventional phrase. A 
religious organisation commonly stands 
for some special form of reUgion, based 
on a particular belief or practice. TTic 
Ethical Union wishes not to be so ^md^^r- 
stood. But it is none tlie less religious 
in spirit. Its representative speakers at 
the great meeting in Cam^e Hall on 
Sunday, May 12, put this beyond doubt 
" Ethical religion is the necessar>' crown 
and completion of religious^ thought'* 
**Our success depends on whether we 
are religious." " What social effort 
needs to-day is relif^ion." '* The appeal 
of the moral ideal for social ser^'ice is 
fAe appeal of religion." Dr. Adler, the 
founder of the New York socie^ in 
1876, closed the meeting with a fervid 
presentation of the call. " when the social 
world is now rockinjij as in an earth- 
quake," to "a religious ministry" of 
such ethical preaching as that of the 
prophet Isaiah. " Blood-guiltiness," said 
he, is risked by refusal of the call. The 
Ethical Union doubtless includes many 
agnostics. But that the religious spirit 
is compatible with some agnosticism 
cannot be intelligently denied ; a)[(nostics 
may be found in the churches also. 
That the societies for ethical culture 
form but " one factor in a large move- 
ment " now advancing, and that many 
chtirchcs. as well as other bodies, are 
doini; the same kind of work, was dis- 
tinctly recognized, and also the duty of 
co-operating with such churches so far 
as permitted, disregarding theological 
barriers, li is time for the churches, 
on their part, to welcome and respond 
to such declarations. The professedly 
religious and the professedly ethical 
need each other, need to make common 
cause for their common interest, and 
they have their common ground in the 
tniih expressed in Wundt's saying, **the 
moral ideal belongs to the realm of 
the inrnutc." Public conferences were 
held during the four days' meeting 
on The Demand for Moral Regenera- 
tion in Industrial and Political Life," 
and on** Moral Education/* The four 
American societies are now federated 
with a much larger number in Europe, 
under the constitution of the Interna- 
tional Union, which affirms the supreme 
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worth of the ethical spirit apart from all 
metaphysical or theolog^ical doctrines. 
Many of tlic Kuiope^n societies are less 
imbued with a religious spirit, but must 
discover what is evidencing itself here — 
die truth of Sabatier's saying, " Man is 
incurably religious." 



General Kuroki and 
his Message 



"The Japanese peo- 
ple love peace. They 
fought for peace. My 
nation wants peace in which to develop 
the opportunities that are hers. We have 
no oUier desire. The profession which 
I have the misfortune to follow is noble 
only because sometimes it is necessary 
to establish conditions in which peace 
may be nuuntained and in which the arts 
of peace may flourish." Such was the 
formal and evidently carefully coum It-red 
declaration made by General Kuroki 
at the grtial banquet held in his honor 
in New York last week. It is well that 
Japan's policy and purpose should thus 
be emphatically asserted by the hero of 
the Yalu and of Liaoyang; for, while 
welM&fonned people know that an ag- 
gressive attitude toward America is as 
far removed as possible from Japan's 
interest or desire, there seems to be 
growing in the Far West the groundless 
notion that Japan aspires to the owner- 
ship of the Philippines, and sooner or 
later will make them a cause of dis- 
pute with the United States. Not only 
Cieneral Kuroki but others iugh in 
the Japanese diplomatic world and in 
the councils of the Emperor of Japan 
have pointed out the absurdity of this 
fiction, and have made it clear that, 
apart from the old and sincere friend- 
ship between the two nations, Japan 
desires nothings© much as a long period 
of financial and industrial recui>eration 
and expansion. A pleasant incident of 
the friendly relations between Japan and 
America is found in the visit of Gen- 
eral Kuroki and Admiral Ijuin, while 
the presence in New York's waters of 
the first two Japanese war-ships which 
have ever come to this country has ex- 
cited general public interest and* has 
been accompanied by many picturesque 
features. One of these vessels, the 1 su- 
kuba, was built entirely in Japan, and is 



a signal proof of Japanese industrial and 

naval advance. Most of the crews of 
tlie two ships took part in one or more 
of the fierce sea-fights of the Russo- 
Japanese War, and tiie street crowds 
were never tired of gazing at them, find- 
ing it difficult to reconcile the boyish and 
docile appearance of the men with the 
record of their battles. Among the ad- 
dresses at the banquet above referred to 
none was more vigorous and significant 
than that of Secretary Straus, who, 
among other things, said ; 

Japan, alone amons nations, has given the 
world an example of now a people can throw 

(jfT the shackles of an oppressive autorrnry 
and enUuw itself with all the j^aleguards ol 
liberty and justice under a constituttun.il 
form of government, without going through 
the terrible strugf^es and devastation of 

bloody revolutions, by following along the 
paths of peaceful evolution. 



The American Court 
for China 



The protection of 

foreigners in coun- 
tries like China and 
Turkey demands die exercise by the 
Powers of extraterritorial jurisdiction, 
conceded by those countries. Hence the 
Powers have clothed their Ministers and 
Consuls with judicial powers. But. as our 
ofificials in China have seldom been expert 
lawyers or men having had much judicial 
experience, the anangemetn has proved 
ver}' unsatisfactory', particularly as dur- 
ing recent >ears the intimacy of our 
relations with the Far East has pro- 
digiously increased. Ever since Mr. 
Blaine's recommendation, successive 
Secretaries of State have endeavored to 
induce Congress to pass a law separating 
the diplomatic and consular from the 
judicial functions of our agents in China. 
Finally, nearly a year ago, chiefly 
through ex Senator Spooner's efforts, a 
bill was passed creating a United States 
Court for China to sit at Shanghai, and 
Judge L. R. VVimey, of North Carolina, 
was appointed to its charge. After open- 
ing die Court, Judge Wilfley's first act was 
to require all American attorneys, who 
desired to be enrolled as members of the 
American Bar at Shanghai, first to take 
the examinations prescribed by the Court 
on the subjects of equity, evidence, 
pleading, contracts, torts, criminal law. 
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and extraterritorial statutes, and, second- 
ly, to furnish certificates acceptrfble to 
the Court o£ good moral characier. Of 
cottfse for more importance was attached 
to the latter than to the former qualifica- 
tion. Eight Shanghai American lawyers 
applied. Two qualified. The others 
were rejected. A protest on behalf of 
the latter has been made to die effect 
that it is customary in the United States 
to admit to practice lawyers who have 
been admitted to practice in other juris- 
dictions. But at all events it is essen- 
tial that the candidate should produce 
evidence of moral character even more 
exacting than at home. A second im- 
portant act of Judge WiMey's court 
may be found in the trial, conviction, 
and sentence to imprisonment of a 
nunibtT r)f the leading swindlers and 
gamblmg-house keepers in Shanghai, who 
have long more than justified the offen- 
sive use of the name '* sharper " as ap- 
plied to certain Americans. But the 
most sensational cases have been those 
against American women, keepers of 
disorderly houses. Latterly many Amer- 
ican prostitutes have collected in Shang- 
hai, Hongkong, and other Pacific ports, 
and, repellent as it may seem, through- 
out the Far East the term " American 
girl ** has in some degree carried a noto- 
rious significance. This, with the foct 
that the permanent keepers of many 
houses of ill fame have been Amerirnns. 
has grievously damaged our prestige. 
In seven out of the eight cases brought 
before him, Jr VVilfley found the 
defendants j;uilt> . the cii^hth case being 
thriiun out i>nly because of a doubt 
as to the tietcndani 'a nationality. Ihc 
seven guilty women escaped with a heavy 
fine and a promise that they would close 
their houses at once, leave China and 
not return. The prosecutions caused 
mote than fifty inmates of other disor- 
derly houses also to depart under the 
impression that their ttirn would come 
next. It is no wonder that the Chinese 
have come to r^ard the too numerous 
immoral Americans in fhe treaty ports 
with suspicion and scorn, while the mor- 
ally disj>ised .Americans in China are 
welcommK Judjfe Wilrieyas the reformer 
whose work in Shanghai nvay rchabiiiiaie 
our former reputation. 



« '^^^ work-^ of Joris Karl 
Huy^"^^"^' the French 
novelist who died in Paris 
last week, will be eagerly md by diose 
future historians who desire to under* 
stand the intellectual and spiritu:il proc- 
esses of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century in Europe. As literature his 
novels have certain great excellencies 
and certain equally great defects. They 
are not likely to live simply as pieces of 
art, but Uieir value as human documents 
will be very great. The descendant of 
the famous Dutch painter Cornelius 
Huysmans, the son and grandson of 
painters on his father's side, and the 
grandson of a well-known sculptor on 
his mother's side, Huysmans's artistic 
tendency showed itself early, and led 
him to letters. His first excursion in 
fiction was in 1S77. the year in which 
Zola published "L Assommoir," and was 
an illustration in its crudest and baldest 
form of the extreme doctrine of the nat- 
uralist that ever\' section of life is of equal 
value for the purposes of art- The first 
story, like some of its successors, dealt 
with the most sordid and painful subjects 
in the baldest and most uncompromising 
fashion. The Dutch love of detail and 
the Dutch keenness of perception com- 
bined to g:ive Huysmans's early novels 
a peculiarly vivid, painful, and revcdtii^ 
impression of reality. His early storj', 
** Marthe," was a study of the lowest 
kind of vice and the most sordid kmd 
of wretchedness, worked out in a sneer- 
ing spirit, with a great dealof skilL Then 
followed three or four other stories, each, 
if possible, nvrc revoltinij than its pred- 
ecessors, and combining in an unusual 
degree the insatiable curiosity, the ab- 
normal sensidveness, and the unwhole- 
some interest in the pnssiona! side of 
lite which were characteristic of this 
gifted but diseased man. When **A 
Rebours " was published, in 1884, there 
was a striking chans:^e of attitude. 
Huysmans had tumed away from ex- 
treme matcriaUsm to excited and nervous 
spiritism. The book was a study in 
morbid psychology, the stor>- of an 
abnormal attempt heiijhten all the 
senses by comb;nin:j them in what 
some one has called '*a complete 
course in intellectual volupti 
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In "La Bas. " which appeared in 1892, 
Htiysmnns fdiniall)' alKlicatt-d tlu- doc- 
trine of ii iiiiralisin in life and in art, and 
took refuge in a kind of renaissance of 
occulttsm, with a leaning towards Cathol- 
icism on the mystical side, though the 
story still bore the stamp of a kind of 
abnormal uncleanness. '* En Route," 
which appeared live years later, was one 
of the most characteristic novels of the 
last quarter of a century : the story of a 
human soul wear) with its own ques- 
tions, eager for something pure and 
true to believe, and drawn to the 
Church as a "hospital for souls." The 
succeeding novel, • I. a f'ath^drale," is 
stamped by wonderful descriptive beauty, 
and shows the author escaping into the 
cloister as a refuge from the monstrosi^ 
ties of the world with which he had been 
dealing. From this resume it will l)e 
seen that. the history of the writer, whose 
first story was so frank in dealing with 
forbidden topics that it could not be 
publislnd iu Francf, l)ut was brotipjht 
out in Hfl^iuni, and whose latest story. 
** L'Oblal, ' was written when the author 
had entered a Benedictine Abbey without 
taking vows, is representative and sym- 
bolic in hip^h clpj^rfe. and in its way will 
furnish the historian ot the future with 
a definite record of Uie progress of a 
human soul from the baldest materialism 
to religious mysticbm. 



American Schools 
in Turkey 



After long*continued 

negotiations, Abdul 
Hamid H . Sultau of 
Turkey, ajjireed last week to treat Amer- 
ican institutions in his Kinpire just as 
he treats those of other nations. In 
{jarticular, he confirmed regular title 
deeds to our schools and other estab- 
lishments, and ord«;red the authorities 
at various Mediterranean ports to grant 
to them the same customs immunities 
enjoyed by other similar foreign estab 
lishments. For many years it has seemed 
as if the Sultan were discriminating 
aga i nst our institutions. However, when 
protests were made to his (lovernment. 
lists of our schools antl other institutions 
in Turkey, .\sia Minor, and .Syria were 
a>kcd for by him, with a view to their 
official recognition. The lists were fur* 



nished, but they seemed to be used only 

as indicating establishments towards 
which oppressive and even suppressive 
measures nnght be directed. Not only 
was the policy of delay apparently em- 
ployed at every turn, but title deeds for 
the real estate involved were questioned 
ahd customs duties and taxes were not 
rehiitted. This contrasted humiliatingly 
with Abdul Hamid's policy towards other 
nations also having schools, colleges, 
and philanlhn ij)ir it^stitutions in the 
Empire. As i«. lulc deeds, few of 
them in Turkey would stand close scru- 
tiny. The Government's position seems 
to have been that the property upon 
which our schools were Ijvnlt had not 
been held with unquestioned title, and 
that it could find ground, by calling 
witnesses, for withholding recognition in 
every ca.se. We do not understand that 
with regard to German, French, English, 
and Russian institutions such a position 
has been taken. There would seem to 
he liltle hope of securing anytbinj; from 
the .Sultan if our fioveriunent should 
definitely coJicede the point that, in 
order to have an institution American, 
the title, held by an American, must be 
absolutely without flaw. It was not 
unnatural, however, among Turkish 
officials, to think that our Governmet\t 
might take such a view, because, applied 
to a country like America or England, 
their contention w oidd have ijood j:;round. 
According to many observers, however, 
the contention really had for its object 
only one thing — a reason for refusing our 
Government's request. Whether this 
suspicion was justified or not, Abdul 
Hamid's present desire to increase the 
Turkish general customs dues by three 
per cent, has now given to the Powers 
represented nt Constantinojile th<; neces- 
sar)' leverage to obtain settlement of 
certain pending questions. As to the 
qi^ion between the American and 
Turkish Governments, it is at least a 
striking coincidence that the Sultan's 
consent to our long standing request 
comes at a time when he would like to 
obtain the approval of alt the Ambassa- 
dors at Constantinople to the tariff in- 
crea.se. His consent is, we think, doubly 
fortunate. Not only dues it grant de- 
sen'ed recognition to our missionaries 
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nnd teachers, but it will doubtless be 
welcomed by all broad-minded Turkish 
officials. They and our diplomatic, com- 
mercial, educational, and religious repre- 
sentatives should now find themselves 
in more self-respecting and mutually 
helpful relations. 

^ ^ m For the first time 

A WMO,,,^^ in histoH', Japan has 

been the seat of a 
great international gathering. Over six 
hundred delegates, representing oigani> 
zations in twenty-five co\intries. assem- 
bled last month in 1 okyo. They con- 
stituted the seventh Conference of the 
World's Student Christian Federation. 
The body represented is a federation of 
various national associations of Christian 
students. Some of them are Young 
Men's Christian Associations, organized 
in die colleges ; some of them are stu- 
dent organizations, not affiliated with 
the Younpf Men's Christian Association. 
The delegates received many messages 
of greeting from officials of high station ; 
among these were messages from \'is- 
count Hayashi, the Japanese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; Marquis ito, who sent 
a letter from Korea accompanied with a 
gift of five thousand dollars ; Count 
Okuma, Elder Statesman ; the President 
of the United States, the Kin^ of Eng- 
land, and the King of Norway. The 
meetings were tfironged by ten thousand 
students, mainly Japanese and Chinese. 
The Conference was of course distinct- 
ively Christian in character ; it had a 
definite purpose of proclaiming a Chris- 
tian message ; it advocated ethical and 
intellectual progress by means of the 
Christian religion ; it assembled in a 
non-Christian land \ yet its existence, so 
far from arousing resentment or opposi- 
tion. L\ oked rather the warmest expres- 
sion of appreciation and c\ en gratitude. 
I'hat it stimulated t iiiuiaiion is not sur- 
prising. A Buddhist Conference, for 
example, was summoned in the same city 
at the same time ; but at that Conference 
resolutions expressing; its *■ profound re- 
six'Ct " to the gathering of Christians 
were passed, and a deputation to convey 
these resolutions was chosen. Similarly, 
a Conference of Shinto priests sent a let- 



ter totheChristian (Conference expressing 
their sense of the honor which the Fed 
eration had shown to Japan by conven- 
ing in Tokyo, and, in lieu of a reception 
which could not be arranged for lack of 
time, presented material "mementoes 
and. tokens of esteem/' in order, to use 
their own words, " to express our deep 
appreciation of your coming, and to 
commemorate this bright event in Japan's 
history." The press of Japan was em- 
phatic in its expression of good will. 
Recognition of the influence which the 
Conference would have upon internar 
tional relations, and particularly upon 
the growth of good will between the 
East and the West, appreciation of the 
contribution which the Conference would 
make toward the reinforcement of moral 
inlluence, especially on Japan at this 
period in its history, and even gratitude 
for the spiritual message whidi the Con> 
ference had to convey, found expression 
in editorial nrtirlts in many newspapers. 
For example, the Kobe Herald, a news- 
paper printed in English but edited by 
Japanese, has this to say : 

The fact is, we believe, that both the au* 

tliorities of Tokyo :ind the nation nt lart^e 
are coming more and more to reco^nii'e the 
need of encouraging the spread ol spiritual 
and ethical influences to act as steadying 
and inspiring forces in the transition from 
the oldT ideas to the new through which 
Japan is passing, and this more particularly 
among the rising generation, to which die 
Student Christian JFederation eqwcially ap* 
peals. 

The Herald exjjhiins that it does not sug- 
gest that the statesmen or the people of 
Japan desire to abandon traditional 
beliefs, but that Christian ii 3 is regarded 
as a beneficent fore i- in the development 
of the nation. The Herald also adds, 
in reply to the criticism often leveled 
against Christian missionaries in Japan, 
that, in^spite of the justification for some 
of this criticism, 

The very fact that Japan is so ready to 
welcome with pleasure and friendship a great 
Christian organization and lo encour.iKf its 
work among the vouth of the land is in itself 
the strongest ot proofs that the Christian 
missions in this country have in general per- 
formed their tasks in a wise, tactful, and 
beneficent manner. 

At die close of the Conference nearly 
twenty deputations visited the other 
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cities throuf^hout the Empire. Every- 
where these dcputaiions were received 
with cordiality by the highest monictpal 
and provincial officials and the financial 
and educalinnal loaders of the ix-oplu. 
These deputations spoke eniphaiically 
on behalf oi the religion of Christ, 
Never before has the Christian message 
been so widely proclaimed to the edu- 
cated classes of any nation. There is 
good ground for calling this Conference, 
as Marquis Ito declared it to be, " one 
of the most memorable events in the 
history of Japan." 

The Federation of the 
World ^ 

We publish elsewhere answers from 

five contributors to the question, What 
should be the next step toward secur 
ing a world peace ? I'hese answers 
are furnished by the President of the 
United States, to whose influence the 
success of the Hague Tribunal thus far 
is largelydue: AndrewCamegie.to whom 
the success of the recent Peace Congress 
is to be in no small measure attributed ; 
Baron d'Estoumelles de Constant, the 
ori^anizer of the Conciliation Interna- 
tionale; Edward Everett Hale, who may 
not improperly be designated as the 
prophet and forerunner of the movement ; 
and Lyman Abbott. We here venture 
to supplement what these contributors 
say respecting the " next step " by an 
interpretation of the movement and a 
forecast of the remoter future toward 
which it leads. That future we believe 
to be the Federation of the ^^'or^d." 
Mr. Seth Low at the Peace Banquet at 
the Waldorf-Astoria put the question. 
Is the Federation of the World the 
dream of a dreamer or the vision of a 
prophet ? VVc belirvr that it is a true 
vision of a prophet ; and we here slate 
our reasons for this belief. 

The primordial cell which is the 
foundation of all society is the family. 
This family is an industrial organiza- 
tion ; but its industrial relations are those 
of mutual service — of co-operation, not 
of competition. Difficulties arise in this 



family ; they are settled, not by war. but 
by conciliation, and occasionally by arbi- 
tration. There is a public opinion in 
this family, and conferences upon the 
common interests ; the father, who is the 
executive head, guides these conferences 
to a wise conclusion and is the will to 
execute them. Out of tHe family grom 
the tribe. Ne^hboring tribes are fused 
into a province or a State. Thf prov- 
inces or States in turn are combined 
into a nation. The United States of 
America furnishes a striking illustration 
of the last stage in this progress toward 
organization. Thirf< i-n colonies, rivals 
of one another, envious ot one another, 
jealons of one another, instinctively hos- 
tile, in the dangers (jf a common peril 
laid aside their jealousies and animosi- 
ties and formed a union of States. These 
States are united in one Nation by a 
triple bond— commercial, judicial, politi* 
cal. Freedom of trade and freedom of 
intercourse are ^*iiaranteed between them. 
A permanent tribunal is created to which, 
as a matter of course, go all questions 
that may arise between these several 
States, including those affecting integrity 
of territory and State honor. A Con- 
gress is created representing these vari- 
ous States, reflecting their various opin> 
ionsand interests, and expressing through 
national legislation all that is common 
in those opinions and interests. 

This organization of the thirteen colo- 
nies, grown since into a union of forty-six 
States witli outlying territories, furnishes 
a striking but not a wholly unique illus- 
tration of national development. In form 
different, in spirit essentially the same, 
was historically the creation of England 
out of the early Saxon kingdoms ; of 
Germany out of separate principalities ; 
of France, Spain, Italy, out of often an- 
tagonistic provinces. Different in form, 
but alil^ in essentials, is the process 
now going on in Russia, by which, with 
many a growing-pain, hostile races and 
classes are being fused into a united 
people, sure to become in time the citi- 
zens and the rulers of a great empire. 

In all these cases tlur hostilities which 
are bred by mutual ignorance and preju- 
dice, differences of dialect, divers inter- 
ests, all of them inflamed by pride, pas- 
sion, and prejudice, have been overcome 
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by the triple bond — commerce, law, and 
organized public opinion. Commerce 
between these States and provinces 
ceases to be war, setting them one 
against the other, and becomes a mutual 
interchange of products and of services, 
binding: them together by the bonds of 
a common interest. Customs which were 
local nnd provincial are mociified and 
merg^cd into a common l iw adminisLtred 
by a tribunal wiiich ;iii respect. And a 
representative forum, variously desig- 
nated as Parliament, or Reichstag, or 
A»<«iembly, or Cont^rcs< brings together 
the provincial opinions, by free inter- 
course gradually lessens and finally 
eliminates local misunderstandings, and 
creates out of these fragmentary and 
isolated thoughts a pultlic opinion per- 
vaded by the spirit of national patriotism 
and directed to securing national welfare. 

This evolution of the nation out of the 
province, the li ibe, and the family points 
uncrrin^h to a world organization which 
is perhaps nearer its consummation than 
any of us suppose. The object of this 
great movement toward peace, of which 
the H.igue Tribunal is a manifestation, is 
not merely the cessation of war, still less 
a mere diminution of its horrors. It is 
the ftising of the nations of the world in 
one great brotherhood, as the principali- 
ties of Ciennany, the provinc t s of France, 
the kingdoms of Kngiand, and the States 
of America have been fused in great 
nations. It is the allaying of national 
prc-ju(lic>'<^ provincial prrjudir-cs ha\t' 
been allayed, and the discu\cry that the 
interests of humanity are one, as it has 
been discovered that the interests of all 
Germans in Cicrmany, all Englishmen in 
Kngiand, all Frenchmen in France, and 
all Americans in the Unitcu States are 
one. The processes by which this world 
unification is to be brouj^ht about are 
the same as those by which national uni- 
fication has been brought about. The 
nations of the earth are yet to be united 
in one great world confederacy, as prov- 
inces, kingdoms, and States have been 
united in orie great nationality- roin- 
nu rce. by law, and by organized public 
cpinion. 

For this purpose w'e need to learn that 

commerce is not war and that the inspira- 
tion of commerce is nut an eager greed, 



whether in the individual or in the nation, 
to get all one can and to keep all one 
gets. We shall hear less about the bal- 
ance of trade being for one nation and 
against another nation ; we shall discover 
that between nations, as between individ- 
uals, that only is a truly good bargain 
which benefits both parties to it ; we 
shall prohibit commercial wars and the 
bloody encounters which ha\e too often 
grown out of commercial wars ; we shall 
gradually take down the trade barriers 
which now separate the nations as once 
trade barriers separated the States 
and provinces; we shall recognize the 
truth that commerce really is what its 
name indicates, mutuality of service; 
and our watchword will become, not com- 
petition h\M co-o|X'ration, or co-operation 
in mutual service and competition in an 
eager ambition to tender the greatest 
service. "We shall invest the Hague 
Tribunal, ahead)- created, with powers 
analogous to those possessed In the 
King's Bench in England and the 
Supreme Court in the United States. 
Its writs will run throughout all the 
world, carrying their nKssagcs of justice 
and peace, as the writs of the King's 
Bench run dirough all England and 
those of the Supreme Court through all 
the Slates of the Union. We shall cease 
to resort to force to determine what is 
justice ; we shall resort instead to the 
reason and conscience of the civilized 
world interpreted through its ablest 
jndiei.d experts. We shall learn war no 
more, but we shall have learned law. 
The prediction of the ancient Hebrew 
prophet will be fulfilled. Because out of 
Zion, that is. out of the voice of Cod 
speaking in the conscience of man. sl',all 
go forth law, and because through that 
voice of conscience God shall judge 
among the nations, they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their sjx-ars 
into ])riming-hooks. The peasant will 
no longer carry a soldier on his back ; 
the human energ>' which has been em> 
ployed in destruction \\ ill be directed in 
productive energy. I'ul-lic f)pinion. which 
at fiist was otdy tril)al. then provincial, 
last of all national, will become human. 
America will not disdain the public 
opinion the civilized world which con- 
demns her barbarous iynchings \ terror- 
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isU in Russia, ivfaether they be bureau- 
cratic or democratic, \vill listen to the 
protests of the civilized world against 
organized ana.chy and assassination. 
Intematk>nal public opinion, already 
finding sporadic expressions in what is 
called international law. will create a 
parliament or congress of the nations to 
give to it expression. The Hague Con- 
ference, or its successors, will no longer 
meet merely on special call to deal with 
special exigencies; it will become the 
recognized voice of the nations of the 
earth'-the international foram where 
opinions are interchanged, divers inter- 
ests are discussed, misunderstandings 
are corrected, prejudices are allayed. 

We are perhaps nearer this consum* 
nation than even the prophetic souls of 
our time imagine. Events move swiftly ; 
and many concurrent events have, 
during the last century and a half, led 
onwan) toward this world federation. 
Electricity has brought all civilized peo- 
ples within speaking distance of one 
another ; steam has made easy the mate- 
rial interchange of the products of their 
industry. On this side <rf the Atlantic 
thirteen feeble colonies have grown into 
a Repiiblic which embraces half a con- 
tinent, and a Pan-American Union is 
bringing Ae Republics of both conti- 
nents into closer relations. Across the 
sea petty German princi]xi'rfies have 
been formed into a derman Knipire. and 
hostile Italian provinces into a Kingdom 
<^ Italy. Autocracy has been supplanted 
in all western Europe by popular repre- 
sentativegovemments. l:ip;in has thrown 
oti feudalism and adopted free institu- 
tions, and a hitherto amorphous China 
has bqrun to grow into a vertebrate na« 
tion. International law has pa.ssed from 
a vague aspiration to a custom possess- 
ing a real though undchned authority. 
A Postal Union, an Agricultural Union, 
an Interparliamentary Union, have all 
been Olganized for conferttnce of the 
nations on their common interests. Inter- 
national arbitration has been substituted 
for war in an increasing number of cases, 
and cases of increasing importance. An 
International Tribunal has been formed, 
with the approval of all the civilized 
nations, to which they may if they will 
submit the justice of their respective 



claims wheneverdifficulties arise between 
them. And. finally, a Conference of the 
Nations is this summer to be held to 
consider among other questions, this, 
How can this Tribunal be made efficient, 
not merely, not even mainly, to prevent 
war. but to i)romote and to secure justice 
among the nations of the earth ? 

The approaching Hague Conference 
is not a mere contrivance to lighten the 
taxes of war. alleviate tlie horrors of 
war, and lessen the number of wars. It 
is an important step in the great process 
of the unification of the world. It is one 
among the many signs which presage 
the coming of a world federation in 
which the nations of the earth will be 
bound together by a triple cord — an un- 
restricted commerce, international law, 
and organized public opinion : a com- 
merce the inspiration of which will be 
mutual service, the object of which will 
be the common welfare; international 
law interpreted by an international tri- 
bunal which will substitute in all differ 
enceh between nations the appeal to 
conscience for the appeal to force ; or- 
ganized public opinion eacpressing itself 
through a parliament or congress of the 
nations which will si>cak for the thought 
and the will of the civilized peoples of 
the globe. If we read aright the his- 
tory of the past and the signs of the ' 
present, we are ncarin^ the consumma- 
tion of history in the orj^anization of a 
hitherto unorganized world. 

Bookless Homes 

College teachers report almost incred- 
ible ignorance of standard literature 

among classes that come up to secure 
the hifj^hcr education. .'\n examination 
of the minds of many freshmen brings 
to light cavities of appalling magnitude ; 
young men from well-to^o homes arrive 
at the college gates without any of the 
passwords which admit nu n tot-ducated 
society. 1 hey have a hazy idea that 
the Bible is an old book which belongs 
with " The New England Primer " on 
the dusty shelves where obsolete pultlica- 
tions are put out of the way. They have 
heard of Shakespeare, but are under the 
impression that he was a popular novel' 
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ist They have no knowledjje of Colonel 
Esmond, Mr. Pickwick, Sir Rnjrer de 
Coverley, Miles Coverdale, or I a ani^^eline. 
They know something about Kip Vau 
Winkle because they have been to the 
theater, and for the same reason they are 
nr^ Avithnut impressions of Hamlet, 
though they fail to associate his tragic 
career with Shakespeare. The examina- 
tion papers in English are scMnetimes 
far more amusing than the journals 
which make joking a profession. If it 
were not for the entrance requirements, 
some students who knock at college doors 
would be as innocent of knowledge of 
the literature which is supposed to be 
the common possession of educated men 
as if they had just arrived from Mars. 

For this lamentable ignorance con- 
cerning things that every youth ought 
to know from his childhood up it is idle 
to hold students responsible ; ihey are the 
victims of parents who have abdicated 
their authority and n^lected their duty. 
Many of the faults charged against the 
American school sho\ild be laid at the 
door of the American home ; there are 
too many fathers and mothers in this 
country who act as if the whole duty of 
a parent were met when house, food, and 
clothes are provided, ihey exercise 
no authority over their children, and 
*> have no knowledge of or concern with 
their reading, their friends, their amuse- 
ments. 'I'lu'V never cfo near the schools 
in which these children are .si^cnduig five 
or six hours a day, and their only rela- 
tion with the teachers who are trying 
to give their children those rudimentary 
lessons in cf)nduct, maimers, and speech 
which ihey ought to have learned with- 
out effort at home is the writing of ex- 
cuses that ought not to be granted. 
So far as any real education for life is 
concerned, there are many luxurious 
homes in America that are worse than 
tenement-houses. 

It is just as much the duty of the home 
to feed the mind of a child as to feed its 
body ; to select what is to be read as to 
Select what is to be eaten ; to provide 
good books as good clothing. In the 
most straitened home there ou^ht to 
l>e a few Ljoi il boc^ks, and as children 
grow older these l>ooks ought to increase 
in numt>er. They cost tittle, and b> 



forethought and a little self-sacrifice 
e\ ery honie may have the beginnings of 
a librai N . (Jood hooks, and only good 
books, ought to be within the reach of 
every child, and every child ought to 
form the reading habit before the many 
diversions of later childhood multiply 
interests and divide attention. 

There are many parents who are eager 
to give their children the best books, but 
do not know how to select them. That 
knowledge is easily accessible in these 
days of public libraries, and of librarians 
whose chief business and pleasure it is 
to give information about books and help 
people to choose wisely what they will 
read, in almost every school there are 
teachers well qualified to advise parents 
about the books they ought to have tn 
their homes ; there are carefully prepared 
lists of hooks for different ages to be had 
for the asking ; and a recently published 
book by Mr, Walter Taylor Field, " Fin- 
gerposts to Children's Reading" (Mc^ 
Clurg), is admirably planned to awaken 
parents to the cr>'ing need of the best 
books in the home, and to give practical 
guidance in their selection. Bookless 
homes are merely boarding-houses for 
neglected children. 

The Rule of the 

Bramble 

A Hindu doctor of laws had been 
glorifying the primitive civilization of 
India. " Would you, then," one of his 
American companions asked, *' wish to 
si e the Fnj^lish withdraw, and leave 
India to take care of itself?" ** No!" he 
replied; "the English do police duty, they 
do it very well, they are quite proud of 
their abili^ to do i(. and thus they leave 
the native population at leisure for 
higher things." 1 hat this view of gov- 
ernment as a police function which may 
be left to the politicians to attend to 
while the " best citizens " devote them- 
selves to " higher thini^s " is not confined 
to India, Elihu Root makes very clear 
in the remarkable series of addresses 
w hich he is giving at Yale University. 
\\v quote : 

A lar'^e part of mankind still regard gov* 
c-inmeiUs as .something quite apart from the 
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main business of life, s»omt'ihing which is 
undoubtedly necessary' to enable them to 
attend fo their business, but only incidental 
or accessory to it. They plow and sow and 
harvest; they manufacture and buy aiul sell; 
they practice Iht professions and the arts : 
tibey write and pr«ach ; they work and the> 
play — under a subconscious impression that 
government is something outside all this 
real bti^ness, a function to be performed by 
some one else with whom they nave little or 
no concern, as the janitor of an apartment- 
house whom somebody or other had hired 
to keep out thieves aiid keep the furnace 
running. 

This conception is natural in India, 
where die AditIo'Saxoii nee govern and 
the native races are govermd; or in 

Russia, whert' the bureaucracy povem 
and the peasants are governed. But it 
is wholly out of place in America, where 
the people govern themselves. " Popu- 
lar government is organized self-control 
— organized capacity for the development 
of the race." To take no part in this 
organized self-control of a great people, 
when the opportunity is offered to take 
part in it, is to l>e rccrcatU <m onr's high- 
est duty. There are i\o " higher things " 
than the " organized capacity for the 
development <^ the race.** 

The essential feature of the present condi- 
tion is that the buiflen and the duty of c:ov- 
trnmenl rest ou all men ; and no man can 
retire to his business or his pleasures and 
ignore his right to share in government with- 
out shirking a duty. The selfish men who 
!i .vr -^rlhsh interests to sul)serve are i;oing 
tg take part ; the corrupt men who want to 
make something out of government are going 
to take part: Uie dema^oj^ues M'ho wish to 
attain place and power through pandering tu 
prejudices of their fellows are going to take 
part. The scheme of popular government 
upon which so much depends cannot be 
worked successfully unless the great ImkIv 
of such men as are now in this room do their 
share ; and no one of us can fail to do his 
share without forfeiting something of his 
title to self-respect. 

It is sometimes said that our best 
dtiirens take no interest in politics. 
This is distinctly not true. The man 
who can contribute to the National wel- 
fare and refuses to do so because he has 
no interest in the National welfare is not 
one of our best citizens ; he is one of 
our worst citizens. The h igher his social, 
position, the gfreater hi^ wealth, the larger 
hi.s inHuence,the worsecitizen such a man 
is. The secret of political apathy is per- 



sonal selfishness, and personal selhshness 
is always ignoble whateveir disguise it 
may adopts by whatever euphonious alias 
it may call itself. A public office is a 
public trust. Every voter in America 
holds a public office ; he is trustee for 
the non-voters and for generatbns yet 
to come. And if he refuses to fulfill its 
duties, he is a recreant trustee. He 
wants to take all the advantages of good 
government and shirk all its burdens. 
The secret of bad government among a 
free people has never been better told 
than in the ancient Hebrew Arable of 
the Trees ; 

riif trees went forth on a time to nnoint 
a kmg over tiu m ; and they said unio ilie 
olive tree, Reign thou over us. But the olive 
tree said unto them, Should 1 leave my fat- 
ness, wherewith by me they honor God and 
man, and go to be promoted over the trees? 
And the trees said U) the tig tree. Come thou, 
and reign over us. but the fig tree said unto 
them, Should I forsake my sweetness, and 
my good fruit, and go to be promoted over 
the trees ? Then said the trees unto the vine, 
Come thou, and reign over us. And the vine 
said unto them. Should I leave my wine, 
w hich chcereth ( lod and mat\, and go to be 
promoted over the trees? Then said all the 
trees unto the bramble, Come thou, and reipi 
over us. And the bramble sai(t unto the 
trees. If in truth ye anoint me king over you, 
then I ome and put your trust in my shadow ; 
and if not, let tin- I 'lme out of the bramble, 
and devour the cedars of Lebanon. 

One of the most chnmcteristic vices of 
our American life is impatient eagerness 
to get great results from little labor. 
This spirit is the cause of our speculative 
fever — the ambition to become rich 
quirklv to j^et something for nothing. 
The same spirit is seen in our Church 
life — our futile discussions in sermons 
and ecclesiastical conventions of the 
question how to *^i tthe non-church-q;oers 
into church, unacccmipaiueii with patient, 
persistent, self-denying work to carr}' the 
message of the Chureh to the non* 
church-goer. We put a card on our doors, 
" .Ml nre welcome." and think we have 
done our whole duty. We want a great 
result with little labor. The same spirit 
is seen in our politics. We would like 
honesty, economy. efBciency, in our pub- 
lic sen'ice : but wc do not want them 
enough to pay the price for them. The 
" best citizen " sits at home and reads 
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his evening paper before the tire, or 
swings in his summer hammock on his 
porch with the last ten-cent magazine 
exposure of political corruption in his 
hand, nnci )a:^i1y wonders why somebody 
does not do something to better our 
political conditions. '*To write and 
read," says Dogberry, "comes by. 
nature." Many an American Dogberry 
is of like opinion respectinjj^ popular 
government. Mr. Root holds a different 
opinion : 

The art of self-government does not come 
to men by nature. It has to be learned. 
Facility in it has to be acquired by practice. 
Men must be willing to sacrifice something^ 
of their own apparent individual interest to 
the larger interest of city, State, country, 
and witnuut that willingness successful pop- 
ular government is impofi5iV>!e 

What Mr. Rcxit says h:is been often 
said before. What gives his speech 



especial valtie is that his life illustrates 
it. One of the encouraging signs of the 
times is the increasing number of men 
who are showily themselves willing to 
lay aside their private interests in order 
to serve the public welfare. The olive- 
tree and the itg-tree and the vine are 
leaving their fruits in order to serve 
the trees. But such notable illustra- 
tions of public spirit, however much they 
may reflect honor on the Nation, can 
render it but a moderate degree of service 
unless their spirit is caught and their 
example is followed by those of us who 
have not their pcdilical talent and can- 
not hope to render like distinguished 
service, but in our city, town, or village 
can in humbler ways give ourse!\ es to 
like service of the community animated 
b\' a like unselfish interest in the public 
NNciiare. - 



THE MEN ON THE T>OCKS 

Br ERNEST POOLE 

The strike of die longshoremen now going on in New York makes it of special interest 

and importance to know how these men live and work. Mr. Poole's sketch is a graphic 
preseDtatioa of the " men on the docks."— The Editors. 
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jEOPLE have a queer idea di 

dockers." The speaker was a 
young giant of an Irishman, a 
foreman on one of the New York ocean 
liner docks. It was late at night, but 
the rush was still at its height. " When 
you say lonp^shoreman," he continued, 
" they think you mean a bum who spends 
most of his time on the Bower) , in bar- 
rooms, and jail. Xow watch this gang, 
nnd see if you think a bum — or even a 
snKiri young reporter could hold the 
job.' He grinned and hurried off to 
give an order. 

I stood watching the great roaring 
dock, with the bluish arc ligiits i^lnrint:: 
just under the ceiling— watching the 
teams that came rumbling in, the bales 
and barrels and boxes and bags that 
came rolling, tumbling, and crashing 
toward the gangway, to be q^athered in 
clumsy black rope r^ets and swung by 
the crane up. into the darkness ; watch- 
ing the four hundred rough, burly Irish 
and Germans, the short, huge-shouldered 



Italians, with faces that (listened and 

muscles that jumped on haiiy arm^ and 
chests and shoulders. 

Not exactly bums." The foreman 
was smiling behind me. "And that's 

the first reason why hoenty hours ain't 
too lont^ a stretch of w ork. The second 
is that when the ship sails they're all laid 
off, sometimes for three or four days. 
So while the ship's in dock they want to 
get all the job there is." He pulled out 
his watch. " It's now eleven-thirty. 
This gang went on at seven this morn- 
ing, and dieyVe been at it ever since. 
They 11 finish at three in the morning. 
The next gang will go on soon after. 
Hut there's lots of these men will stay 
for the second gang, and work thirty, 
thirty-five, or even forty hours 1 . . . 
People have a queer idea of dockera,'* 
he repeated. 

In all the fierce rush of American in- 
dustry there is no work so heavy and so 
irregular as this ; nor is there one more 
full of danger. And as elsewhere in 
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America, so here, the danger is tnk( n 
as a matter of course. On the docks ot 
New York are some thirty thousand 
Irish and Germans, Italians and Negroes, 

Norw^ans and Swedes and Poles. In 
the six weeks sjjent among them 1 heard 
many angry demands for more wages, 
but never for shorter hours or safeguards 
to lessen the risk. 

The rate of accidents is hifjh. At 
each lari^e^ do< k along the North River 
a poUceman is stationed night and day ; 
every " ambulance accident " must be 
jotted into his note-book ; and, looking 
through these note-books, I found that 
each dock averaged one man killed or 
injured every week* 

One evening about nine o'clock I 
stood by a busy freight hatchway, where 
some fifty men were hard at work. 1 had 
watched this particular gang many times, 
and to-night they seemed quite the same 
as ever — ^the same jokes and shouts and 
curses. Only, as one big Scotchman 
tipped a crate from his truck, he turned 
to the roan next to him, and they looked 
at each other hard. The big man*s face 
contracted in a gloomy, puzzled expres- 
sion. 

"It's Molly I keep thinkin' of." he 
said. " Don't just see how she'll keep 
alive. . . . Mike was sudi a** — he 
turned suddenly and rattled his empty 
truck off over the dock. 

Mike had been killed an hour befon- 
on this very spot, by an enormous crate 
that tumbled. In this gang most of the 
men had been his close friends. They 
had simply gone on working. 

'* It's all in the game," said a humor- 
ous, muscular, round-shouldered Irish- 
man. "The ship comes in and she's 
got to be loaded quick, and in the rush 
somebody's got to be hurted, and there's 
no use discussin' it Most men don't 
want to live in cradles except in early 
youth. But here's something there is 
use in discussin'." His face suddenly 
changed and he leaned forward. " Who 
ought to pay for it ?" be asked me. 

« Who's to blame ? You can't put it 
all on the company." 

" Well," he said. " now suppose we do 
say the man get's hurt because he's care- 
less. Why is he careless ? Because he's 
been on the job for eighteen hours, or 



maj'bc thirty, an' maybe \\v'<. tired, an* 
again he may have drunk too much with 
his supper to keep him going. Don't it 
seem unreasonable to tell that man when 
he's killed that it's all his fault? That's 
what the law does. They call it ' negli- 
gence,' and his widow can't collect a 
cent." 

**How about 'contributory n^li- 
p^encc ?' " I asked. His gray eyes 

twinkled. 

" Some people," he said, " will tell 
you that longshoremen ain^ careful in 
their language. If you want to find how 

untrue tbnt is, just you walk on to any 
dock and shout, ' Hooray for contributory 
negligence 1' " 

" Here's one story," he continued, " to 
show you how it works out. I was down 
in the bottom of the ship with two men. 
Call 'em Pat and Bill. Me and Bill was 
loosening the chain on a big steel beam 
that had just come down. Pat was 
twenty feet away, ready to wave his hand 
to the engineer on deck to go ahead. 
Pat waved before we was ready. The 
beam fell, only about two feet, but even 
in two feet a steel beam of that size can 
get going awful fast. 

"Well, after liill had lost his leg the 
lawyers began to make it legal, and they 
found that Bill was guilty of contributoiy 
negligence for working next to such an 
all-fired careless criminal as Pat. He 
ought to have seen Pat's murderous 
guilt in his eyes that momin' — an' re- 
fused to work near such an Indian t" 

This view of the legal system is calm 
compared to some other opinions I heard. 
Such was the ca.se of a little Italian 
whose cousin Giuseppe had lost his right 
arm. 

Giuseppe hatl lived joyously in a two- 
room tenement with his little wife, a 
light-haired Italian girl with broad, stolid 
face and serious blue eyes that looked 
at you steadily trj'ing to understand. 
They had been here two years. Sht; 
was only nineteen, hut she had already 
two babies, and the lime was near when 
ano^er was to be bom. Just as in 
Italy, so here, they had used cver>' cent 
of Ciiusepp. 's weekly wage. When he 
made four dollars they spent it, and they 
did the same one glorious week when he 
made seventeen. At this moment they 
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happened to have five dollars and thirty 
cents, of which one dollar was due the 
installment man to pay for a gorgeous 

flimsy bureau. 

The day after the accident she spent 
fifty cents on red carnations to take to 
Giuseppe's hospital cot. The rest of the 
money was soon used for food. And 
then the corner pfrocer bej^an giving her 
spaghetti and garlic un credit. 

At last Giuseppe came out, weak and 
feeling very blue, with an empty sleeve 
hnnp;ing in pl:ict* of the right arm that 
had stood between them and want. 

Soon after this an Italian lawyer came 
up one night ; he said he was their friend 
and offered to give them fifty brand-new 
one-dollar bill*;, ' in return for which 
Giuseppe had only to put his mark to a 
paper. 

It was a miracle ! Giuseppe Stored at 

the man. his tiark face j^rowinj:^ radiant. 
He wanted to sign at once. I'he stolid 
little wife made him wait, and she looked 
Steadily at the lawyer — ^trying to under- 
stand. But the man talked ver>' kindly ; 
and, anyway, one of her l)al)ics had just 
begun to cry. So at last she gave in. 
Witnesses were found, and Giuseppe 
s^ed the paper. 

When the man had ^one away, she 
sat looking hard at the n)(»ne>\ All at 
once she started slightly, and a moment 
later two tears trickled slowly down her 
cheeks. And when her husband angrily 
seized her arm. she s;ii(i. 

" Giusepi)e. no one would give us 
money free. I'his money must be false. ' 
At this he grew furious, and ran down 
with it to the corner grocery. But in a 
few minutes back he came, triumphant, 
with torty-four dollars. The grocer had 
taken six dollars to settle his bill, and 
was sure that the money was real ! 

So for five weeks, until the third baby 
came, the^• livefl easily again. After 
that began ihc dieaiy winter months 
that had made Giuseppe's cousin so 
angry. For he had been helping to sup- 
port them ever since. 

•* Who's to pay for it ?" The law has 
given one answer — careful and complex. 
The dockers have given another — care- 
less and rough, but rather more human. 
It is this : 

Une Saturday afternoon 1 went along 



the North River docks. At almost ever>' 
dock entrance I found long lines of 
burly longshoremen before the pay 
windows ; and at almost every window- 
stood a man with an empty cigar box, 
into which each docker dropped fifty 
cents or a quarter out of his pay. This 
was done as a regular custom, and the 
money went to the man on thai dock 
who had had bad luck " that week. 
To him or to his widow. At one dock 
only I found no box. At one the money 
was q:oi!i;^ tfi a (jerman \\\\(\ had lost his 
leg three weeks before, while the names 
of two mor^ recent unfortunates were 
still on the waiting list. 

There were negroes in the line, whose 
dusky vigilant latulladies stood waiting 
just outside the dock entrance, but, like 
the others, they all put their money into 
the box. Onl\ once I .«aw a \ovuig 
docker turn quickly from the window - 
with his money, and from all aloii).; the 
lirie he received low curses and looks of 
contempt. 

I had a good look at longshoremen 
that day — lined up by hundreds and 
thousands. Thirty thousand laborers, 
rough, huge of limb and tough of mus- 
cle, quick-tempered, hard-swearing, b^- 
hearted. They are like the men of the 
lumber camps, with this difference, that 
all along the river fronts are hundreds 
of snug, warm saloons, waiting for the 
men who have just finished from twenty 
to forty hours' exliaustinj:;^ labor, and are ■ 
now laid off— perhaps for the rest of the 
week. 

The popular idea is wrong. No bums 

and drunkards can stick at such work. 
-And as a class the dockers are probably 
the strongest and healthiest men in New 
York. But here, as all through Amer- 
ica's quickening rush, there are the ten 
per cent, who give out. Go up and 
down the docks any day in Ne\\ York, 
Hoboken, and Brooklyn, and you will 
find the cost of it all — the three or four 
thousand men who now hunt only for 
odd jobs to get money for drink, the 
wrecks of the rush — • the Shinangos.'* 

" It's all a part of the game." The 
game of the twentieth century — ^thrilling, 
tense, and dramatic ! Whatever it may 
cost in human life, the ship must sail on 
time 1 
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From the President of the United States 

My dear Dr. Abbott: ' i^^^^^^^' 

When the next Hague Conference is held, I trust that all the nations there 
represented will join in Iraming a general arbitration treaty. In the first Hague 
Convention the nations, through their representatives, declared that they recog> 
nized arbitration " as the roost efficacious and at the same time the most equitable 
method of deciding controversies which have not been settled by diplomatic 
methods." It seems to me that the sip^natory powers at the m xL Hague Conven- 
tion ought to take steps to put this declaration into Lifect. It is neither possible 
nor desirable in the present stage of the world's progress to agree to arbitrate all 
questions that may come up between different nations. But it is entirely possible 
and exceedingly desirable to limit the classes of cases which it is not possible 
definitely to promise beforehand to arMtrate, and to provide not only that all 
other questions shall be arbitrated, but so far as possible the manner and mt-ihod 
of proceeding to such arbitration. Such a convention should he approved by the 
treaty-making powers of the several nations in form that would, of course, peraiit 
arbitration to be entered into without any subsequent treaties, but in accordance 
with the procedure agreed to when the original treaty or convention was ratified. 
Tlie Executive must be given power to arrange the details indispensable to the 
execution of the geneial treaty^ as applied in each special case that arises. 

Yours truly, THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

> This letter was written, as its date win indicate, thurtly after the second Hague Conferanoe irasd»tBniilii«d 
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In October, l'«4, i^midcnl Koii«.r\-cli MJinmted to the lutions o( the world a iccnnd C'cnfercnrc at The Ifafrue to contiDue 

the work u( the firet. The i*rrsidctit subsequently yielded to the Cur ol fuaau, the ori(inatar oi the first t'onferencc, the )OqIc 

honor ol calling the tccood. . ^ 



THE NEXT STEP— INTERNA TIONAL 

CONCILIATION 

BY BARON D'ESTOURNELLES DB CONSTANT 



WE are not drea?T»ers. have 
not the slightest illusions as 
to the results of the second 
Hague Conference. We simply con> 
sider it our duty to do what can be done. 
If it is very little compared to what ought 
to be done, it will be better than nothing. 
We have to go step by step. I do not 
speak as a member of the Hague Court 
(and I do not even know whether or not 
i shall be ainon^ the representatives ot 
France at the coining Conference)/ but 
on my own private account, as I have 
always spoken in the French Parlia- 
ment or anywhere in public. I have 
never said a word about perjxitual or 
universal peace, nor about disarmament. 
Speaking only for the present time, I 
think we can do a good deal, if wc are 
only content to bcf^in at the bc<^nnint^. 
At the first Hague Conference a great 
deal was done to lay the foundations of 
a permanent international court. But 
this is not enough. There remain all 
the bad traditions which mav !f'ad to 
war among nations. For instance, we 
have to give a definition of what ate the 
i^ts and duties of neutral Powers. This 
is one of the great points that an inter- 
national conference can discuss. If we 
COttkl find a way of preventing neutral 
Powers fxom supporting war, we would be 
suppressing at the same time one of the 
principal elements of war ; and if we can 
define the rights of a neutral, we shall 
suppsess one of tiie present advantages 
of war. We have to discuss also the 
protection of private property at sea. and 
this, too, is a xcry important prol)lenj. 

I might also mention the Red Cross 
question. Although I greatly respect what 
has been done, I do not believe in the 
amelioration of the conditions of war; I 
believe only in the amelioration of the 
conditions of peace. When they speak 
of humanizing jirar, I cannot accept the 
conflict of th^ two words. The worse 

■ Since this uras written the appointment of Baron 
<rEittHinielles ai a detegatc Ins been aonoanoed.— 
Thb Boiioas. 



war remains, the better it is. We ought 
not to try to dissimulate its horrors. 

The most important thing to do now 
is to generalize the applications of arbi- 
tration. Until now arbitration has been 
much too limited in its application ; it 
is supposed to be of no use when the 
vital interest and honor of the countries 
are involved; but I am sure all the 
nations will now be ready to extend arbi- 
tration to as many cases as possible. 

We uuglit to try to have the Hague 
Court as permanent a tribunal as pos> 
sible. The general wish is that the 
international tril>iinal should be some- 
thing like your Supreme Court, com- 
prising not only the best men one can 
choose, but the most independent as 
well — I mean independent enough to- 
forget entirely, in the cases they have to 
decide, the national and patriotic point of 
view. The arbitrators have to be judges, 
not diplomats. They have to decide 
accordinj^ to justice only, and not to 
depend, more or less, on national instnic- 
tions, or even indirect pressure. I know 
that this is a difficult thing to realize. 
You cannot expect a man to forget his 
country' ; he would not be a pood judge 
were he unfaithful to his country or to 
his family ; but he will have to harmonize 
his feiithfulness and his independence. 
This is not impossible ; you find it quite 
natural at home to ask a judpe to sacrifice 
his personality or his family interests, and 
to decide only according to the right and 
his conscience. International jurisdic> 
tion will be improved in prop>ortion to 
the (ontult-nce and respect in which the 
arbitrators are held by the (Governments 
and by the public in general; and no 
arbitrator will be trusted if he is not 
known as an independent personality. 
You see at once how complicated a matter 
it is to start an international organiza- 
tion of justice. But all these complica- 
tions were the same with a national 
organization, and they exist no more. 

1 will hardly speak of the question of 
militar}- expenditures. I started in the 
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FROM tTEREOtiRAPH, COProiOxT 1*07, Bt L'S0£RaOO3 L 
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A N I ) K K W C A R N ; I K 

Mr. Camepie. by a Rift of ^l.SOO.GOO, has made possible the 
cututnu iioti at The Hague of a Temple of i'eavt;, as a per- 
manent home for the Haifue Tribunal. 

P'rench Parliament in the year 1902 a 
group of international arbitration, which 
now numbers four himdred and fifty f)Mt 
of nine hundred members of Parliament. 
This group gave a definition, which has 
no need to be modifictl. of the problem. 
We said in our programme that, before 
speaking or even thinking of general dis- 
armament, we ought to realize some re- 
duction of armament, and before six'aking 
of reduction, to limit the actual burden 
of military expen.ses. Still, I believe that 
the discussion of the limitation of arma- 
nu iU can be very useful, because it will 
be a new warning to the public in gen- 
eral of the importance and the urgency 
of this problem. The more people think 
and si>eak of these burdens, the more 
fully they realize the necessity of getting 
rid of them. In any case, it is impos- 
sible for the coming Hague Conference 
to seem to be indifferent to the solu- 
tion of such a difficulty. If it is not 
possible for the Conference to settle it, 
as the question has not yet been studied 
enough, still the Conference can very 




FROM 6TERE06RAPH, COPVKICHT, 1M7, B« USDERMOOD A 
UNDCRWOOD 



Ri( hakd hartholdt 

Mr. Bartholdt introduced, at the mcctini; of ti\e Inter- Harlia- 
mentary I'nion in IW, the resolution which suRKcsted to the 
President the action that led to the .Second I i ague Conference- 

well urge its consideration and ask for a 
s|x*edy solution from the different gov- 
ernments. That is what I have been 
asking so many times from the French 
Parliament and from the different Gov- 
ernments. I never thought the question 
could be settled by a general and inter- 
national (liscussion previous to a na- 
tional study. I said and 1 say that all 
the (iovernments have to understand 
now that the present increase ot arma- 
ments cannot last, and that it is to the 
interest of every Government to try to 
limit them. Supposing that three or 
four great military countries would agree 
by a solemn declaration not to increase 
any more their expenses for armaments, 
this agreement would be a kind of elec- 
tric ai>peal sufficient to determine all 
the others, willingly or not, to follow. 
Yes, they would be obliged to follow, 
under the pressure not only of the gen- 
eral example l)ut of the national opinion. 
I am convinced that if France, Great 
Britain, and the United States, for in- 
stance, had signed a pacific entente of 
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this kind, It would have been a moral 
and a material victory for them. Far 
from weakening them, this entente would 
have enabled them to develop the maxi- 
mum of their military defense and of 
national security with the minimum 
of sacrifices. I have tried to explain 
this from the tribune of the French 
Senate several times, with no success as 
yet. 

The Hague Conference can do some- 
thing else than discuss the limitation of 
armaments and the questions I have just 
referred to. It is well to try to sub- 
stitute arbitration for war. But there is 
something still better than arbitration. 
To settle the difficulties when they arise 
is not enough ; let us tr>- to remedy 
them before they arise. Let us organize 
what is more and more known as Inter- 
national ConciHation. I do not say that 
the function of the Conference is to 
organize conciliation, anymore than it is 
the function of the various Governments. 
This is an enterprise of individual char- 



acter ; this is our personal duty. It lies 
in the conscience and is the duty of all 
good citizens of all countries, acting to- 
gether, to institute, and then to improve, 
day by day, this new organization. 
Were it to be an official organization, it 
would be useless, because we already 
have diplomacy. If it is individual, if 
through it the good people of all coun- 
tries come into relation one with another, 
exchange visits, correspondence, ideas, 
this will do more to prevent misun- 
derstanding than any official organiza- 
tion. Our association, the International 
Conciliation," is an entirely new organ, 
corresponding to an entirely new need 
of modern society. The nations, being 
now in daily, constant contact, by 
means of railways, telegraphs, ocean 
cables, and all manner of steam and 
electrical inventions, cannot remain mor- 
ally isolated as they were when distant 
from one another and ignorant of one 
another's customs, hopes, desires, and 
ideals. 




HlPduJUCCO BV COVRTESf OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 

DESIGN FOR THE TE.Ml'LE OF PEACE AT THE HAGUE 

This desiim. made b>' \. M. Cardonnicr. of Lille, France, received the first prixe in the competition. It is probable, 
howcTcr, in view of the widespread criticism of some uf its features, Uut it will not be carried out without modification 
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THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 

In AuKiHt, the Cnr inntcd the nationi to a Conference at The Hasue to 

diacUM the question of disarnumcnl. In September. I'VS. he Lsaucd an ia%'ita- 
tiun, fulluwitiK tlie »uk'h:(.">liun of I'resideut Kotjseveh, to a MCOnd Conference 
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What can the Hague Conference do 
with that new organization if the latter 
is to be private ? The Conference may 
give it official encouragement, recc^ize 
it as a new and very useful private instt' 
tution. Just as the Conference has 
recognized the iitility of the organization 
which aids wounded soldiers on the bat- 
tlefield, so the Conference can recognize 



the desirability of pieventing interna- 

tional conflicts. 

If the coming Hague Conference can 
only do what I have tried to outline, it 
will be, 1 know, very little compared 
with what I should like to sec and what 
every civilized man would like to see 
realized ; but it will be a great deal com- 
pared to what existed only ten years ago. 



THE NEXT STEP— A LEAGUE OF 

NATIONS 



BY ANDREW CARNEGIE 



I BELIEVE the next step to universal 
peace to be the formation of a 
League of Nations similar to that 
formed in China recently for a specific 
object, which was successfully accom- 
plished. Germany, Britain, France, Kus* 
sia, Japan, and ourselves participated. 
A German genera! was in command. If 
the Emperor of Germany asked the 
Powem at The Hague to join him in 
such a league, I believe a sufficient num- 
ber would do so to insure the peace of 
the civilized workl without ever requiring 
the exercise of Uie overwhelming force 
at command. 

A material basis, apart from the moral, 
for such international police force lies in 
the fact that civilized nations have now 
become members of one body in instant 
communication, and their international 
commerce reaches the enormous aggre- 
gate of twenty-six thousand millions of 
dollars per year. They are becommg 
more and more interdependent, and no 
one nation should any longer have the 
right to disturb the peace in which all 
nations are interested. 

This is no novel suggestion, but only 
an extension of the practice of nations. 
In many instances they have combined 
and taken joint action. It is a path 
they have trod for some distance with 
satisfactory results. 

Apart from this, the step that would 
do most for peace is to make reference 
of international disputes to the Hague 
Conference obligatory. W e should prob- 
ably have to except those touching their 
** integrity and so-called honor," but this 



is not very objectionable, since neither 
is likely to be involved. 

The treaty between Norway and 
Sweden excludes " integrity " because 
Norway's independence has just been 
attained, but whether a dispute does or 
does not involve it is to be determined 
by the 1 1 ague Court. 

Failing in getting all disputes referred 
(the two named excepted), then an exten- 
sion of the causes to be referred be- 
comes vitally important. We widen the 
Ixjundaries of peace by every dispute 
referred to The Hague. 

Ranking in importance with this is 
mediation before declaring war. We 
should draw here upon the code of 
honor and urge that contending nations 
call in consulting nations as friends, 
and to these rdfer the questions, ^* Is war 
imperative ?" " Is there no honorable 



escape 



A remarkable editorial in the 



New York Sun (^.Vpril 22) upon this 
point is well worth reading. Mr. Biyan 

proposed something like this in London, 
and the Inter-Parliamentar)' Council 
adopted it. Anything that bnngs dis- 
uite rested parties into the dispute is a 
gain. Every day's delay is precious, 
diat"over th. heat of their distemper 
wo may sprinkle eool patience." 

These and many other suggestions are 
only steps in the right direction, each 
of which will probably prove as difficult 
of accomplishment as a trial of a com- 
bined International Police Force for a 
term of years — which is not only a step 
forward, but which solves the problem 
and abolishes at one stroke the kill- 
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rag of men by men in battle like wild 

beasts. 

It involves no biller contentions, 
arouses no suspicions such as disarma- 
ment inevitably will, since it allows eveiy 
nation undisturbed control of her own 
domestic policj' and only asks co-o|>era- 
tion for a term for one specific purpose — 
the maintenaDce of peace. 



Not seldom the easiest way to secure 

ag^reement in a great problem is to trent 
it boldly as a whole, go to the root, 
and settle it upon permanent founda- 
tions. I believe the woild peace prob- 
lem to be a (^se in point. Petty details 
often arouse more hostilirj- in meetingfs 
of men than the sweep of large princi- 
ples. 



THE NEXT STEP— THE APPEAL TO 

RE.:lSON 

BY LYMAN ABBOTT 



THE new Hague Conference is 
soon to meet The most im- 
portant subject which it can 

consider is: What measures can be taken 
to convert the Hague Tribunal from an 
international ideal int6 a practical work- 
inf^ international reality i 

The creation of the Hague Tribunal 
has provided for an api^eal to reason as 
a substitute for the appeal to force in the 
settlement of international difficulties. 
The Hague Tribunal is not a Board of 
Arbitration; it is a Court. A J'>()ar(I of 
Arbitration is constituted after the con- 
troversy has ariiicn ; a Court is a perma- 
nent tribunal, unaffected by the passions 
ol the hour. A Board of Arbitration is 
a bi-partisan tribunal, in which cacli side 
is represented by advocates and an urn- 
inre is selected to choose between them ; 
a Court is an impartial tribunal, from 
which interested advocates are carefully 
excluded. It is not a substitute for 
diplomacy. Diplomacy secures an agree- 
ment between nations. A Court settles 
a disagreement between nations. Itcan« 
not always serve as a substitute for war. 
War derides which ])art> is stronger; a 
Court decides which cause is ju.st. 

The Hague Tribunal marks a great 
advance :.. civilization. It <! » s for 
nations what supplantinjx waofer of battle 
by courts of justice has done for indi- 
viduals, what the creation'of the Supreme 
Court of the United States has done for 
the States of the Union. 

The ( uirt has been created. Its 
practical value has been established by 
some important controversies submitted 



to lis adjudication. What remains ? That 
the nations should estaUish a habit of 

submitting their controversies to it. To 
constitute a court by international agree- 
ment was a first step. To initiate a habit 
of referring international disputes to it 
for decision is the second step, and is 
as important as the first. An unused 
court is no better than no court at all. 

No summons can require a nation to 
appear before the Tribunal ; no police 
can (oinpel attendance. Public ofMnion, 
t inl)Oi]ietl in international agreements to 
submit international differences to this 
international tribunal, roust take the 
place of summons enforced by officers of 
the law. 

Separate treaties of arbitration between 
ditterent nations point the way. The 
first Hague Conference by general treaty 
founded a Hague Tribunal ; the. second 
Hague Conference has no duty so im- 
portant as to frame a second ^^cneral 
treaty providing for the submission to 
the Hague Tribunal of all international 
differences. If exceptions must be made, 
they should be carefully defined. The 
example f»f Sweden and Nor\va\ may 
well be followed, and the Tribunal itself 
left to determine whether any case 
brought before it comes within the specie 
fied exceptions. Such a general treaty 
is more important than provisions for 
the amelioration of war, the protection of 
neutrals, or the lessening of armaments ; 
for it is more important to get rid of 
war than to ameliorate its evils; more 
important to abolish war than to protect 
the neutrals while war wages ; more im- 
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portant to provide an appeal to reason 
than to deprive combatants of their 
arms. Disarmament must follow, not 
precede, the established habit of inter- 
national justice. 

Humanity's appeal to the approaching 
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Hague Conference is this : You have 
provided an International Court ; pro- 
vide for its use. Substitute the appeal 
to reason for the appeal to force. Leave 
international controversies to a Court of 
Justice instead of to a wager of battle. 



THE NEXT STEP— JUSTICE BETIFEEN 

NATIONS 

BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE 



IF we can simply remember that the 
business of the Hague Conference 
is to establish justice between na- 
tions, that we need not even talk of 
Peace, for that Peace will follow Justice — 
that will be a great thing. 

One. Hut the Philistine world asks for 
detail. Let the Congress, then, deter- 
mine what is contraband. The world 
has agreed that neutral Powers may not 
deliver ix)wder or saltpeter, for instance, 
to belligerent Powers. These are con- 



traband. Now in Mr. Straus's admirable 
speech he suggests that money may be i 
made contraband. A neutral nation, or 
the subject of a neutral nation, should 
not lend money to a belligerent any more 
than it should lend gunpowder. If the 
second Conference could establish this, 
it would be an immense advance. 

Two. Next to this, I should say that 
a decree prohibiting the seizure of pri- 
vate proix'rty at sea would alone justify 
the existence of the Conference. This 
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The leader of the Russian drlevrition 
al the second Hague Conference 

is nothing new in our United States 
diplomacy. It appeared in our treaty 
with Frederick the (Jreat in the Revolu- 
tion, and has been steadily urged in our 
treaties with all nations from that hour 
to this. 

Three. We have established, or say 
we have, a ** permanent tribunal." It 
is, I cannot say an assemblage, but a 
company of eighty or more distinguished 
jurists named by the covenanting na- 
tions. From this list of jurists any two 
nations in controversy may name the 
special court which is to sit in that con- 
troversy. 

Would it not be a good thing if an 
arrangement could be made by which, 
twice a year at least, better four times, 
a commission selected from these jurists 
should meet at The Hague, and be ready 
there for anything brought before them? 
I cited, at New York, the familiar fact 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
Slates met nine times in the first three 
years of its existence before any ques- 
tion between Slate and State was brought 
before it. But those sessions were not 

15-fc 
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useless. They prepared the way. It is 
easy to conceive of minor questions 
which, if the Tribunal were in session 
at The Hague, would be brought before 
it, at least for inquir)', for which you 
would not summon a .specific court from 
the ends of the world. 

Four. And, in very large letters, Inter- 
national Law. International Law is now 
to be found in several hundred treaties. 
Strictly speaking, the International Law 
which exists between America and Italy 
is different from the International Law 
between America and England and the 
International Law between England and 
France. 

Appoint a commission of five or ten 
jurists who should codify International 
Law. It is just as our Slate of Massa- 
chusetts once in a generation appoints a 
High Commission to codify its statute 
law. The code we make is then sub- 
mitted to a sjx'cial meeting of the Legis- 
lature for revision and new enactment. 
That is a rough illustration of what the 
Hague Conference might do. The per- 
manent commission, suggested in Num- 
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ber Three above, might be engaged in 
ihis affair. 

If the People of the United States will 

highly resolve that the Conference shall 
do something, and will sn\ that, the Con- 
ference will lead the world upward and 
forward in civilization. But this must 
be done by the People of the United 
Slates. In church meetings, in Boards 
of Trade, in ChaiiilxTs of Commerce, in 
Trades Unions, in Health Congresses, in 
Jamestown Exposition, wherever men can 
come together»the People of .America for 
the next three months mtjst hv. dcmnnd- 
ing that the Conference must do some- 
thing. 



The thirty Baptist ministers in Oregon 
who chipped in each a dollar apiece to 
pay for a message of thirty words to the 
first Hague Conference do not know 
how much good their message did. I 
do not know. Hut the (iood (rod knows, 
and 1 know, and you know, and every 
man who was at The Hague knows, that 
the great basket full of such messages 
as were emptied on the tal)le of the 
American Commission there from day 
to day did the work which they were 
expected to do. 

I understand from Captain Amundsen 
that when a Patagoninn school-bo) rolls 
up a great snowball in South America, he 
affects the position of the Magnetic Pole. 



THE FIRST HAGUE CONFERENCE AND 

THE SECOND 

A HISTORICAL RESUME 



IN Augiist, 1898. the Emperor of 
Russia proposed to the nations ■^n 
international Conference at 1 he 
Hague, Holland. His Minister of For- 
eign Affairs handed to all the foreign 
representatives in St. Petersburg the fol- 
lowing communication : 

The maintenance of general peace and the 
possible red : 1 1 of the excessive arma- 
ment-s which weigh upon all nations present 
themselves In existing conditions to the whole 
World as an ideal toward which ihe endeavors 
of all governments should be directed. 

The humanitarian and magnanimous ideas 
of his Majesty the Kmperor, my august 
master, have l)cen won over to this view in 
the conviction that this lofty aim is in con- 
formity with tile most essential interests and 
legitimate views of all the I'owers; and the 
Imperial (jovernment thinks the present 
momeot would be very favorable to seeking 
the means. 

International discussion is the most effect- 
ual means ot insuring all peoples' benefit — 
a real, durable peace, above all, putting an 
end to the progressive development of the 
present armaments. 

In the course of the last twenty years the 
longing for general appeasement has grown 
especially pronounced in the consciences of 
civilized nations; an! the iJicset vation of 
peace has been put forward as an object of 
international policy. It is in its name that 
great States have concluded between them- 
selves powerful alliances. 

It is the better to guarantee peace that 



tlu V have developed, in proportion hitherto 
unprecedented, their military lorces, and still 
continue to increase them, without shrinking 
from any sacrifice. 

Nevertheless, at! these efforts have not yet 
been able to brinfi: about the beneficent 
result desired — pacification. 

The financial charges following the up- 
ward march strike at the very root of public 
prosperity. The intellectual and physical 
streneth of the nations* labor and capital are 
mostly diverted from their natural applica- 
tion and are unproductively consumecf. 

Hundreils of null ions are devoted to acquir- 
ing terrible engines of destruction, which, 
though tOKlay regarded as the last word ot 
.science, are destmed to-morrow to lose all 
their value in consequence of some fresh dis- 
covery in the same fields. 

National culture, economic progress, and 
the production uf wealth are either parai> /cd 
or checked in development. Moreover, in 
proportion as the armaments of the Powers 
increase, they less and less fulfill the objects 
the covenmR-nts have set licfore ihcmselves. 

The economic crisis, due in great part to 
the system of armaments t\ oiitrance, and the 
continual danger which lies in this innsstng 
ot war material, are transforming the armed 
peace of our days into a crushing burden 
which the peoples liave more and more diffi- 
culty in bcarinK. 

It apixMis evident that il* tliis state of 
things were to be prolonged it would inevi- 
tably lead to the very cataclysm it is desired 
to avert, and the horrors whereof makeevery 
thinking being shudder in advance. 

To put an end to these incessant arma* 
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ments and to seek the means of warding off 
the calamities which are threatening the 
whole world — such is the supreme duty 
to-day imposed upon all States. 

Filled with this idea, his Majesty has been 
pleased to command me to propose to all the 
Governments whose representatives are ac- 
credited to the Imperial Court, the assem- 
bling of a Conference which shall occupy 
itsel? with this grave problem. 

This Conference will be, by the help of 
God, a happy presage for the century which 
is about to open. It would converge into 
one powerful locus the efforts of all States 
sincerely seeking to make the great concep- 
tion of universal peace 
triumph over the ele- 
ments of trouble and 
discord, and it would, 
at the same time, ce- 
ment their agreement 
by a corporate conse- 
cration of the princi- 
plesof equity and right 
whereon rest the secu- 
rity of States and the 
welfare of peoples. 

In addition to the 
Governments repre- 
sented at St. Peters- 
burg, invitations 
were also issued to 
Luxembourg, Mon- 
tenegro, and Siam, 
but none were sent 
to the American re- 
publics, with the ex- 
ception of our own 
and the Mexican 
Governments. Our 
delegates at this Con- 
ference were the 
Hon. Andrew Dick- 
son White, who had 
represented the 
United States in 
Germany, and who 
was to represent us in Russia ; the Hon. 
Seth Low, President of Columbia Univer- 
sity ; the Hon. Stanford Newel, .American 
Minister at The Hague ; the Hon. Fred- 
erick William Holls, Secretary of the 
Commission ; Captain Alfred T. Mahan, 
the eminent publicist ; and Captain, now 
General, William Crozicr, head of the 
Ordnance Bureau in the War Depart- 
ment. 

The Conference was composed of one 
hundred delegates, representing twenty- 
six Powers. It met on May 18, 1899, 
and continued in session until July 29. 
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It was admirably presided over by 
Baron de Staal, the able head of the 
Russian delegation, who recently died 
at the age of eighty-three. The conclu- 
sions of the Conference were embodied 
in a final act signed by all the States 
represented. The Conference tried to 
facilitate the peaceful adjustment of inter- 
national differences by providing for 
mediation in certain cases; for a com- 
mission of inquiry to examine contro- 
verted questions of fact, such as are sus- 
ceptible of judicial 
ascertainment, and 
report the result to 
the disputing Powers 
for their acceptance 
or rejection ; and for 
a Permanent Court 
of Arbitration. It 
also made more def- 
inite and uniform 
the general rules of 
warfare on land and 
sea, specially adapt- 
ing to maritime war- 
fare the principles of 
the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1864. It pro- 
hibited the throwing 
of projectiles and 
explosives from bal- 
loons, and also the 
use of projectiles 
having as their sole 
object the diffusion 
of deleterious gases, 
and, finally, the use 
of bullets which 
easily expand or flat- 
ten in the human 
body. It then rec- 
ommended a limitation of armed forces 
on land and sea, and of war budgets ; 
and agreed that a future Conference 
should discuss questions relating to the 
rights and duties of neutrals ; a revision 
of the Geneva Convention humanizing 
maritime warfare ; the inviolability of pri- 
vate property in naval warfare ; the types 
and calibers of rifles and naval guns, and 
the bombardment of ports and towns by 
naval forces. 

Thus closed the first diplomatic gath- 
ering ever called for the discussion of 
guarantees of peace, without reference 
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10 an) particular war, past, present, or 
luture In that discussion the American 

delegation distinguished itself particu 
larly with rev;ard lo the subjects of :irl)i- 
tration, mediation, and the amelioration 
of warfare While the feeling regaiiiing 
the establishment of a permanent tri- 
bunal was evidently chaotic on the assem- 
oling of the Conference, Messrs. White, 
Low, and HoUs from the first had a care- 
fully devised plan for such a tribunal. 
It differed from that adopted mainly in 
contemplating a tribunal capable of meet- 
ing permanenlly and in full bench in the 
exercise of its functions. As to media- 
tion, Mr. Holls's plan was unanimously 
adopted, first by the special committee 
and tlien by the entire Conference. As 
to revision of the laws and customs of 
war and in the interdiction of sundry 
amis, explosives, and mechanical agen- 
cies, the reports of Captains ^^'ahan and 
Croziei formed the basis of action, though 
the action patently needs further detailed 
consideration. 

The first resort to the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, opened in 1901, was made 
b} the United States and Mexico in !902 
for the setlleincni of the controversy in 
regard to the Pious Fund Claims. If in 
the Court*s establishment the American 
Government had played a prominent 
part, it was a grateful privilege to be a 
party lo the first case before it Three 
other controversies have been settled by 
the Court — the Japanese House Tax 
case between japan on the one side and 
Great Britain, l-rance, and Germany on 
the other; the Venezuelan Preferential 
Payment case, between the three I'owers 
which blockaded the ports of Veiie/uela 
and the seven pacific Powers having 
claims against the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment; finally, the Muscat controversy 
t)« tween Great Britain and France over 
their respective treaty rights in that 
country. 

At the meeting at St. l.ouis, in Sep* 
tember. 1901, of thr Inlet I'ailianienlary 
tnion, a body composed ot more than 
two thousand members of National Par- 
liaments, a resolution introduced by the 
American delegation was unanimously 
adopted, requesting the I'rv^idcnt of the 
United Slates to invite the nations of the 



world to a second Peace Conference. 
The resolution was presented to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and he announced that 

he would .ijladly carry out the suj^j^estion 
embodied in it. Accordingly, in ( )ctf>- 
ber, 1904, John Hay, Secretary of Slate, 
through our representatives at foreign 
capitals, consulted the Governments sig 
natory tr» the r!rsl Hague Conference 
as to their wiHingness to reassemble 
at The Hague for the continuation 
of the work there begun in 1899. 
Cordial and unconditional assurances 
were received from all of the Govern- 
ments, with the exception of that of 
Russia. Nidiolas II. assented to the 
plan for another Conference, but stated 
that his country coidd not take part in 
it while it was still engaged in war. The 
question of the date of the Conference 
was therefore left in abeyance until after 
the treaty of peace betwet u Russia and 
Japan had lieen sipfned. In Sef)tember, 

1905, the Kmperor issued a formal invi- 
tation to fifty-three nations to send repre- 
sentatives to a second Peace Conference 
at The Hague, President Roosevelt hav 
ing gracefully yielded to the originator of 
the first Conference the honor of calling 
the second. In his invitation the Em- 
peror said : *' As the course of the late 
war has given rise to a number of ques- 
tions which are of the greatest impor- 
tance, and closely related to the Acts of 
the first Conference, the plenipotentiaries 
of Russia at the future meeting will lay 
before the C'onference a detailed pro- 
gramme which could serve as a starling- 
point for its deliberations.** In April, 

1906, the Russian Government sent out 
this programme : 

F'irst — Improvements to be made in the 
provisions of the Convention in re^^ard u» 
the peaceful settlement of inlernational (lift- 
I)iites as re;t;ards tlie Court «>f Arbitration 
and the International Conuni.ssion of In 
quiry. 

Second— Additions to be made to the pro- 
visions of the Convention of 1899 in regard 

to the laws and customs of war on land - 
among others, those conternin^ the openinu 
of hostilities, the rights ot neutrals on land, 
etc. One ot the declarations of [the 
prohibition of the throwing of projectiles 
i r.riii l>allo<jns] having expired, the question 
of its beine revived. 

Third— Framing of a convention in regard 
to the laws and c :-f is of maritinie warlare. 
concerning the .special operations of mari- 
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time warfare, such as the bombardment of 
ports, cities, and villages by a naval force | 
the laying of torpedoes, etc. ; the transforma- 
tion of merchant vessels into war-ships ; the 

f>rivate property of belligerents at sea; the 
ength 01 time to be granted to merchant 
sliips for their departure from ports either of 
neutrals or of the enemy after the opening of 
hostilities; the rights and duties of neutrals 
at sea *, among oinerst the questions of coi»- 
tiaband, the rules applicable to belligerent 
vessels in neutral ports, and the destruction, 
in cases of vis major, of neutral merctiant 
vessels captured as prizes. In the said con- 
vention to be drafted there would be intro- 
duced thc provisions relative to war on land 
that would be also applicable to maritime 
warfare. 

Fourth— Additions to be made to the Con- 
vention of I8vy for the adaptation to mari- 
time warfare of the principles of the Geneva 

Convention of ISM. 

This nieinorandum is in strikinj.; con- 
trast with the Emperor's kitcr of 1898. 
Limitation of armaments, the very sub- 
ject givea as a cause for calling the first 
Peace Conference, i?? omitted entirely 
from the prograinine of the secotui. 
The Emperor proposed that the second 
Conference should be held in the sum- 
mer of 1906, but tiie Pan-American 
('on|Tress already announced made a 
postponement necessar>' until the summer 
of 1^7. Last April the Russian Govern- 
ment sent out this circidar note : 

The undersigned Aniba.ssador of Russia, 
by order of his Government, has^tbe honor to 
malce the following^ communi^tion to his 
Excellency the Secretary of State of the 
United .States: 

Before the second Peace Conference is 
called the Imperial Government deems it an 
obligation to submit to the Powers which 
have accepted its invitation a statement of 
the present situation. 

All the Powers to which the Tmpcrial Gov- 
ernment communicated in A(>ril, V'^^d, its 
tentative prosramroe of the labors of the new 
Conference have declared their adherence 
thereto. 

However, thc following remarks have been 
made with respect to that propamme. 

The Government of the United States has 
reser\'ed to itself the liberty of submitttng to 
the second Conferi nrr twn .idditional ques- 
tions, viz.: That of the reduction or limita- 
tion of armaments, and that of bringing a1x>ut 
an agreement to observe certain hmftatinns 
in the use of force in collecting ordinary 
public debts accruing^ from contracts. 

The Spanish Covernment ha.s expres-^ed a 
desire to discuss the limitation of armatncrtls, 
reserving t * itself the r!'.;l'.t to deal with this 
question at the next mceiiofi^ at The Hague. 

The British Government nas given mmce 
that it attaches great importance to having 



the question of expenditures for armament 
discussed at the Conference, and has reserved 
to itself the right of raising it; it lias also 
reserved to itself the right ol taking no part 
in the discussion of any question mentioned 
in the Russian programme which would be 
unlikely to produce any useful result. 

Japan is of the o; 'i.ii n lhal certain ques- 
tions not especially enumerated in the pro* 
gramme might be conveniently included 
among the subjects for consideration, and 
reserves to itself the right to take no part 
in or withdraw from any discussion taking 
or tending to take a trcnn which in its judg 
meni would not be conducive to any useful 
result. 

The Governments of Bolivia, Denmark, 
Greece, and the Netherlands have also 

reserved to themselves, in a general way, the 
right to submit to the consideration of the 
Conference other subjects simitar to those 
explicidy mentioned m the Russian prt^ 

gramme. 

The Imperial Government deems it its 
duty to declare for its part that it maintains 
its programme of the month of April, I9t;6, 
as tne oaMs for the deliberations of il r Con- 
ference, and that if the Conference should 
broach a question that would appear to it 
vmlikely to end in any practical issue, it 
reserves to itself, in its turn, the right to take 
no part in such a discussion. 

Remarks similar to this last have been 
made by the German and Austro-Hungarian 
Governments, which lia\e likewise restr . ed 
to themselves the right to take no part in the 
discussion by the Conference of any question 
which would appear unlikely to end in any 
practical issue. 

In bringing these reservations to the 
knowledge of the Powers, and with tlie hope 
that the labors of the second I'eace Confer- 
ence will create new guarantees for the good 
understanding of the nations of the civilised 
world, the imperial Government has ad- 
dressed to the GoN ernment of the Nether- 
lands a request that it maybe pleased to call 
the Conference for the first days of June. 

The opening session of Ae second 
Hl^e Conference has now been an- 
nounced for June IS, 1907. What will it 
accoiuiilish ? 

It is expected that the delegates will 
pay special attention to some of the 
recommendations of the recent Peace 
ConjT^ress in New York City, particularly 
to tiie opening of the Hague Court to 
ail nations ; the evolution of the Hague 
Conferences into a more permanent and 
comprehensive internntional tniion, with 
representatives from all the nations, to 
insure regularly and systematically the 
efficient co-operation of the Powers in 
the developnicnt and application of inter- 
national law — in other words, an inter- 
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national parliament ; a general arbitra- 
tion treaty providing for the reference 
to the Hag;ue Court of international dis- 
putes not to be adjusted by diplomacy, 
and, in cnsv of disputrs not possible to 
be included in an arbitration convention, 
a mediation treaty, by which the dis- 
putants, before resorting to force, shall 
always invoke the ser\'ices of an inter- 
niuional commission of inquin.' or the 
mediation of one or more friendly powers. 

The emphasis on the permanence of 
tiie Hague Court could be increased 
by adopting the recommendation that 
members of tht- ('(>\irt sliould receive 
a uniform salary lu be paid to each by 
an ai^ropriation made by the Govern- 
ment appointing him, no member of 
the Court to be permitted to aCt as legal 
adviser of any nation in any controversy 
submitted for arbitration to any tribunal 
of the Court, nor to hold any office under 
anyGovemment during his term of office 
at The Hague. In other words, the 
Hague Court should not only be compre- 
hensive and permanent, but also self- 
supporting. Each nation signatory to 
the treaty, ha\inpf a mem])er in the 
Hague Court, should appropriate to the 
Court's treasury the yearly sum uf a 
thousand dollars where the nation has a 
population of less than ten million ; two 
thousand dollars where the nation has a 
population of more than ten million but 
less than twenty million, and five tiiou- 
sand dollars where the nation has a pop- 
ulation of more than ten million — the 
fund to be used to dcfrax the salaries of 
treasurer, clerk, marshal, and other 
court expenses. 

A closely allied suliject which surely 
will receive attention is the systenii.ta- 
tion and codification of the intein itiotial 
rules and customs which we call inter- 
national law. 

The subject brought up by Mr. Biyan 
at the Peace Congress may also he con- 
sidered, and a mandate issued that any 
neutral nation supplying a warring luition 
with money should be adjudged guilty of 
a hostile act. 

Another tnterestinp subject is that 
of neutral ocean highways or steamship 
lanes in time of war, as recommended 



by certain publicists : fleets could theu 
fight only within certain limits. 

An allied subject is the permanent 
neutralization of straits and cai^als. fol- 
lowing the neutralization of the Danish 
Sound and the Suez Canali alj^eady 
secured. 

Finally, a subject sure to arouse dis- 
cussion is that proposed by Mr. Carnegie 
at the recent Peace Congress — ^the estal> 
lishmcnt of an international peace force, 
which, without interfering with Stitte 
militia and police service^ should replace 
rival armies and navies. 

In addition tu the subjects in the 
Russian programme concerning actual 
warfare, tiiere will doubtless be a pro- 
posal to extend the three-mile limit for 
all territorial purposes, since the marine 
league — three geographical miles— no 
longer satisfies the demands of modern 
requirements of defense. 

In this connection there is equal 
certainty that a proposal will be made 
providing for the return of prisoners of 
war to their own countrymen, with the 
understanding, first, that they shall not 
amain bear amis either against the enemy 
or a.t;ainst his allies during the remainder 
of a particular war ; secondly, to inalce 
assurance doubly sure, diat tiiey shall be 
interned by their own Governments in 
districts appointed for the purpose and 
under supervision, making it impossible 
for them, either singly or collectively, to 
take any further part in the war witiiout 
coqfnizance of all the Powers concerning 
their breach of faith. In other words, 
the prerogatives of parole, now restricted 
to commissioned officers, shculd be 
extended to the rank and file of the 
army. 

The American ilclrj^ates to the fi.ttli- 
cunung Conference will be the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, former Ambassador 
to England ; General Horace Porter, 
former .Ambassador to France; judue 
U. M. Rose, of Little Rock, .Arkansas; 
the Hon. William I. Buchanan, former 
Minister to Argentina and later to Pana- 
ma; Brigadier-General George B. Davis, 
Tudcr* Advorntc-General of the Army; 
and Captain Charles .S. Sperry, President 
of the Naval War College. 
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THIRD PAPER 

THE SMALL TOWN OF DEERFIELD 

BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 

MY first knowledge of Dcerfield came to 
me rather a long time ago. It was a 
compound of indisputable fact jind un- 
founded legend: a woman of Deei field whom 1 
met last summer said that I might not allow this 
circumstance to seem so particular with me ; that 
the initiatory information of the town received by 
most persons had usually been of an identically 
same kind. 

One morning, during Carnival time, there ap- 
peared, at the small private primary' school in 
New Orleans of which 1 was a pupil, a strange 
little girl, who later, during recess, informed us 
wondering Southern children that her home was away up North, but that while she 
and her mother were visiting her Southern aunt in New Orleans for a few weeks 
she would attend our school with her cousin, a new pupil. 
" Tell us about it there — up North," we suggested. 
" I will, if you'll tell me about it here, first," she promptly replied. 
We agreed ; and knowing from the conversation of our elders that orange- 
blossoms, alligators, and the French market interested grown-up Northerners, we 
would have told her about those things. But she interrupted. '* I want to hear 
storUs,"' she directed ; *' history stories, about how places got their names, and 
about the dreadful things that happened in them." 

Neither she, nor any of us, was older than eleven years. " Histor>' stories ?" 
we faltered. 

However, we told her that Louisiana got its name from a French king ; and that 
our city was the namesake of an Orleans in Europe, in which a girl who had been 
a soldier had lived. 

" The only dreadful thing that ever happened down here was the War," we 
assured her in conclusion ; and then, as she pressed us no further, we added, "Now 
tell us about the North." 

She explained very soberly the meaning of the word \'ermont and the significance 
of the naming of Providence. Then, with an onrush of vivid interest, she told us 
about the French and Indian massacre at Deerfield. *' / was ///<•/-<•, last summer 1" 
she said, with the effect of a climax. 

We urged her for details, I recollect ; and they were not denied us. The small 
Northerner had been an intensely attentive pilgrim; she had forgotten nothing; 
and all that she remembered we heard. 

"What awful people Indians must be!" we exclaimed. 

" Yes," said the stranger within our gates, fervently ; '* and so are French people." 

We Southern children had never seen an Indian. Neither, it was reluctantly 
admitted, had the Northern child. But we were accustomed to seeing many French 
people. "They are not savage," we maintained; and we instanced our mild- 
mannered native teacher of French as proof. 

Our new companion still persisted. So very amiable indeed was the French 
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member of our Faculty that finally, un- 
able to decide it ourselves, we took the 
debated question to her for settlement. 
" In old times, -rr' savage they were, 
the French." she unexpectedly attlrmed. 
And then she, in her turn, told historj' 
stories of dreadful things that had hap- 
pened. We heard about the French 
Revolution ; we learned something of 
Marie .\ntoinette. Best of all. to my 
mind, we made acquaintance with the 
lost Dauphin. " The small town of Deer- 
field," she cried, when we had given a 
lengthy and involved explanation of our 
sudden desire for information concerning 
the French character. " it is there it is 
thought one lime the I )auphin he is taken 
in secret; and there grow to a man !" 

The small girl from the North returned 
home at the end of a month. I never 
again saw her ; and had it not been for 
the lost Dauphin I might have forgotten 
her ; and would certainly not have re- 
membered that from her lips 1 first 
heard the thrilling tale of the village of 
Deerfield. That little French prince 
remained clearly in my mind for many 
months. The teacher of I'reiich told 
me his age at the lime of his disappear- 



ance, and the approximate date of that 
occurrence ; another teacher gave me 
the date of the massacre at Deerfield. 
Gradually 1 made out for myself that 
when the Dauphin arrived at Deerfield 
there just possibly were verj' old persons 
still living there who just could remem- 
ber the massacre, and who, no doubt, 
told him about it in return for the terri- 
ble tales he no doubt told them about 
the Revolution. 

Very clearly could I see in my mind's 
eye a frail little boy leaning against. the 
knee of a feeble old man — a son, possi- 
bly, of the Reverend John W illiams. Quite 
distinctly could 1 hear them speak — the 
old man of the capture of his parents, 
the little boy of f he taking prisoner of 
his. It was all very real to me, and it 
had happened in Deerfield. I remem- 
bered the name of the place ; 1 found it 
on the map, away up North. 

With the years, other accounts of Deer- 
field came to me. Strangely enough, not 
one of these but seemed to have some 
connecting link with the time of the 
French and Indian massacre, and the 
date t>f the disappearance of the Dauphin. 

A landscape painter whom I met 
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several years ago at a tea in New York 
mentioned casually that he had just re- 
turned from a summer and autumn spent 
in the Berkshires. " Deertield " he par- 
ticularized. 

"Tell me about it — there,' 1 found 
myself saying. 

" Oh," he replied, it is a small town. 
It has just one Street ; a long, wide one. 
And you feel that it ought always to. be 
spelled with a Capital. There are lines 
of wonderful trees arching over it ; they 
are very old ; they have been there since 
Colonial days, and you feel that they 
know it, and glory in it. Most of the 
houses are old, too. Amazing things 
have happened in them. You can find 
out about these things ; but, when you 
look at the houses, you feel that still 
other things, more amazing, must have 
happened in them ; things that you can't 
find out about, because there is no one 
who knows, who can tell you." 

I confided to him my dear fancy con- 
cerning the last of the Bourbon princes. 
" Of course," I hastily forestalled any 
chilling annotation on his part, " there 
is no historical foundation for supposing 



that any such thing did occur, and 
yet—" 

" And yet," he interposed with de- 
lightfully spontaneous sympathy, " it 
mif;/it have occurred. Why not ?" 

Considerably later, in Chicago, at 
Hull Hou.se, I made acquaintance with 
a woman who was an enthusiast on the 
subject of arts and crafts. I had visited 
the Newcomb Tottery, and had fre- 
quently lingered in the salesrooms of 
the Boston Arts and Crafts Society, so 
1 had some material to contribute to the 
discu.ssion to which she invited me. 
She had infinitely more ; for she had 
visited many potteries, and inspected the 
shops of more than one society of arts 
and crafts, not only in America, but in 
England and on the Continent. 

" They are all interesting and sig- 
nificant," she observed. *' Every move- 
ment to establish a new art or a new 
craft, or to revive an old art or an old 
craft, is significant. But none about 
which 1 have known has been more in- 
teresting and more significant than the 
movement begim in Deer field, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1896." 
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MRS. THOKS WEAVINCf 

** Deerficld ! " I cxclaiiiKcl involun- 
tarily ; and as unpanieditatcdly ap- 
]j<'nded : "Tell mc aWoiit it — there." 

Well, it is a small town, you know — " 
she commenced. 

•' Ves, I know," I put in ; and very 
old." 

Fxactly," said my new chronicler. 
She added, but quite decidedly, as 
though this were in the nature of a di- 
gression, '* It is one of the oldest towns 
in New England ; some of the people 
who live there are descendants of the 
first settlers. There is a house there 
that was built very nearly two hundred 
years ago; it has never been in the pos- 
session of any one e.vcept the original 
owner and his descendants. One of 
them owns it now." 

She paused, in order to allow me to 
comment upon this remarkable circum- 



stance ; and then went 
back to her main sub- 
ject. 

'• The work of the 
Arts and Crafts Society 
there is almost wholly 
a revival of Colonial 
home industries. It is 
done by the women of 
the town in their homes. 
Sometimes orders for 
work from outsiders are 
taken to be filled ; but 
aside from that, no arti- 
cles are offered for sale 
anywhere except right 
in Deerfield ; and the 
only salesrooms there 
are in private houses." 

" What are the arti- 
cles made ?" I inquired. 

" Household embroi- 
der)' done with blue 
linen thread, on a white 
linen ground, after de- 
signs modeled on those 
used in Colonial times," 
was the reply. 

*' Hut who knows 
what those were ?" I 
ventured, tentatively. 

'* The women who 
started this craft in 
I )eerfield have found 
some of them," an- 
swered my informant ; " they discovered 
pieces of the old household embroideries, 
in museums chieHy. but also among the 
heirlooms of various families. From 
these they have made new designs — 
and they are continually making others — 
which are true to the plan of the old 
designs, and still are not in any sense 
imitations, or even literal copies." 

In resjxjnse to my further questioning 
she told me that other things reminiscent 
of Colonial (la\s besitles curtains, bed- 
coverings, and table linens wrought in 
blue linen threads on white linen grounds 
were made by the women of the town. 
"There are the rag carpet rugs," she 
enumerated ; *' and the tufted dimity bed- 
spreads, trimmed with netted fringe ; the 
palm-leaf baskets, and the baskets made 
of raflia — the raflia is dyed by people in 
the town Society of Arts and Crafts, and 
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so is the linen used for 
the embroidery, and it is 
dyed in the old-fashioned 
way, with the old-fash- 
ioned dyestuffs." 

" And who buys all 
these things ?" I queried, 
with an access of practi- 
cality. 

" The tourists who visit 
the town every year. 
There are hundreds of 
them. They come to see 
the points of historic in- 
terest and to look at the 
relics in the Museum." 

** Relics ?" I repeated. 
" Antique furniture, 1 
suppose, and Indian 
weapons ?" 

*' Yes," was the an- 
swer; "and old china, 
and cookingutensils,and 
antiquated clothing — " 

" Is any of the clothing 
French — and small ?" I 
asked. 

** No," replied my nar- 
rator. " What conceiv- 
able reason is there why 
it should be ?" 

I made no offer of any 
reason at all, and she 
would have gone on to 
tell me more, but we 
were interrupted. " Never mind," she 
said, noting my di.sappointment ; "you 
can go to Deerfield when you return to 
the East, and find out'the remainder for 
yourself." 

" But tell me this," I asked, as we 
were parting, *' were there any fleurs-de- 
lis in any of the designs ?" 

'* Fleurs-<le-lis 1" she echoed. " The 
early Massachusetts colonists were Eng- 
lish. Why .should they have thought of 
fleurs-de-lis ?" 

I had no opportunity to say why. 
Perhaps it was just as well. 

But I took the advice she offered me. 
As soon as I was able after I returned to 
the East, I went to Deerfield, and found 
out the remainder for myself. 

I was the possessor of a letter of 
introduction to a member of the Arts 
and Crafts Society of i^eerfield, who 




MAKlN(i KAFFIA BASKETS 

lived in the town during the summer 
months ; but, though the month was Au- 
gust, I hesitated about sending the letter 
in advance, for. like Deerfield itself,* the 
letter was old — more than three years 
old. The Secretary' of the Society en- 
gaged a room for me in advance, for I 
had determined to tarry more than one 
day. It was one of those felicitous acci- 
dents of fate that the name of my land- 
lady was an obviously French name, the 
only such. I afterward learned, in all 
Deerfield. 

I expected you sooner," were her 
first words. 

" But I came on the earliest train," I 
began. 

" Train 1" she exclaimed. " Most peo 
pie come on the trolley." 

No one had told me about the trolley. 
It ran the whole length of the single 
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Street, which the landscape painter had 
wished spelled always with a capital. It 
brought the tourists ; it brought the mail ; 
it even brought the New York Herald 
and the Boston Transcript. Neverthe- 
less, it did not bring me any disillusion- 
ment. Though it passed under the old 
trees and by the old houses, it did not 
pass more often than half-hourly; and the 
roadside grass and the dust partly Hid 
its tracks. After all, it was something 
added to. not anything taken from, the 
Deerfield I knew. 

Indeed, my days in Deerfield seemed 
happily destined to do nothing so much 
as to give something to me without 
taking anything from me. The people 
whom I met not only corroborated the 
historic stories I had heard ; they told 
me still others. The Museum was larger, 
and its relics were much more numerous, 
as well as distinctive and unique in their 
interest, than I had been informed. All 
the arts and crafts which had been cited 
to me proved to be in existence, and 
that after the manner mentioned ; and 
there were additional ones, such as the 
weaving of fabrics by hand, the making 
of bayberr)' candles, and, though in a 
class each by itself, photography, and 
ornamental metal and leather work, and 
jewelry'. As for the Street, the one lon^ 
wide Street, with its line of arching trees 
and its old houses, in spite of the trolley, 
it was all that the landscape painter had 
said, and more. For he ^jad not told me 
about the katydids. There are surely 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of them, 
on the Street. 

I soon learned that each craft was a sep- 
arate and independent organization, with 
a separate and independent self-consti- 
tuted government of its own ; and that the 
Arts and Crafts Society was a union of 
all these giiilds, with a Board of Directors 
including one member from each guild. 
The Secretary of the Society was quick 
to say that not so much from her as from 
the several secretaries of the various 
groups of craftsmen could I gain de- 
tailed information regarding their espe- 
cial crafts. 

So I went to each salesroom, from 
that one in a house at the end of the 
Street nearer (Greenfield, in which the 
tufted dimity bedspreads, with their 
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trimmings of netted fringe, were shown, 
to the house at the other end. nearer the 
old Indian camp, in which hand-woven 
fabrics were on exhibition. In one of 
the old houses of which 1 had heard I 
saw the embroidery, not only done in 
blue and white, as I had been led to 
expect, but also in other natural colors. 
Even had I had no guide, it would not 
have been difficult to find the salesrooms, 
for there were signs on the houses con- 
taining them. The rugs were next the 
Post-( )fRce ; and the baskets were on the 
road over which, in olden days, the stage- 
coach came from .Albany. 

Without exception, the several secre- 
taries told me that ver>' nearly every 
woman in Deerfield was in at least one 
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ol the guilds ; and that they were also 

otherwise so occupied with family or 
other duties that they gave only their 
spare time to the particular craft chosen ; 
and that no worker earned enough in any 
craft to suffice for her entire support. It 
isn't everything to them; it is only one 
ihit^g. " was the general consensus of 
opinion. 

They had many other things, as I 

easily discovered. Deerfield is a hospi- 
table place. The people who live in the 
old, and new houses loo, aid, with 
friendly courtesy, the endeavors of the 
eager visitor to see and to hear. So sym- 
pathetic did I find one dweUer in the 
town thif on my last evening, while the 
katydids were arguing their old, old case, 



I spoke to her of my cherished legend. 

"What gave rise to it?" I asked. 

" .\n early settler here, who had. peo- 
ple thought, the Bourbon contour of 
face-" 

" Perhaps--" I began. 

** No," asserted my new friend firmly; 
" he was not the Dauphin." 

"And so the legend had no founda- 
tion PI said. 

**Oh,'* she consoled me, *' it had as 
much ns any of the other legends about 
the (lisappenranre of the poor child."* 

And as we walked up the Street, dark 
except for the light of the stars, I found 
myself wondering if there had been katy- 
dids in Deerfield in the early days —and 
what the little prince had thought of them. 



THERE IS A GARDEN IN MY HEART 

BY MEKJBAH ABBOTT 

My neighbor hath a garden, 

\ garden good to see ; 
In lovely row the tlowers grow 

To lure the vagrant bee, 
And all the air is sweet with scent 
From leaf and bud and blossom blent. 

High on my window ledge is set 

A box of modest mignonette — 

Only this . . . but I envy not 

My neighbor, rich in his rainbow plob 

Till It is a garden in my heart 

llii'^ht as a crowned king's, 
And love lives there beyond tonipare, 

And faith undying springs ; 
And all its walks are warm with sun 
From blessings known and friendships won. 

My neighbor, glancing o'er his ros) lu (i-^e, 
Smiles at the Ixjx u{x>n my window ledge. 

Nor dreams that filled in po\-erty and pain— 
Mine is itie tauei garden uf tile twani. 
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YAKU TA r HAV is a lonely fiord- 
arm of the sea, which reaches 
from the North Pacific (Jcean 
into the land, near the base of Mount 
St. Elias. lonji famous as the highest 
peak on the continent. Along the shores 
of this fiord some of Nature's titan forces, 
by which all the earth was once rough- 
hewn, are even now exerting themselves 
tremendously ; and the siory of their 
efforts is here written large upon its face. 
The region is a show-place of the might 
of Nature, whose offer of combat has 
ever been the lure which drew men into 
the wilderness, and now beckons them 
in increasing numbers to the North — 
one of her last strongholds. As mem- 
bers of a government sur\ey e.\{X'dition, 
we si>ent the summer of 19U6 in this 



sul>arctic countr)', and the following 
pages contain some account of the 
unique grandeur of its natural phe- 
nomena. 

Nothing could be more romantic to 
one who had long dreamed of life in un- 
explored wilds than the manner of our 
dist-mbarkmeiit on those shores. The 
ship had sailed as far as she dared up 
the uncharted bay. It was one o'clock 
in the morning, and the long Alaskan 
June day was just breaking from the 
semi-darkness of the twohour night. 
Our belongings were being heaped into 
a small dor}' by the ship's crew, as we 
bade good-by to the more ambitious of 
our passenger friends, who had crept 
shivering from their berths at that hour 
for the double purpose of seeing us off 
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and having a chance to view this scene, 
afforded from a ship's deck perhaps only 
three times in history*. Then we clam- 
bered down the side and the men pulled 
and thrust their way toward the beach 
through the numerous icebergs which 
clittered incessantly as they ground 
against one another in the long swell. 
Ten minutes, fifteen minutes, elapsed, 
and then the shore, which had seemed a 
mere shelf at the base of the tremendous 
snow-capped ridges, opened out, and 
with a rush we rode in upon the sandy 
beach on the crest of a great roller. 
There was a scurry as every one jumped 
.overboard and aided in dragging the 
boat up beyond the reach of the next 



their mass. Abound us on all sides, 
from the beach to the base of the hills, 
and high up on their slopes, ran a very 
riot of flowers, in hues the most gorgeous. 
Hlue and white lupines predominated, 
• while red, yellow, and orange gentians, 
white lace-leafed yarrows, purple epilo- 
bum, great rank plants of wild celery 
with broad while blooms, and along the 
ground trailing pea-vines with myriads 
of blossoms-^a prrfusion of color inde- 
scribable — were all marshaled in military 
array by the slender stalks of the wild- 
oat. Clumps of green willow and cotton- 
wood relieved the monotony, and from 
blossom to blossom fblted shadowy hum- 
ming-birds, seemingly in a very ecstasy 
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wave ; succeeded by a silence as we 
stood and watched the ship, which had 
remained to see us safely ashore, now 
steam slowly away toward the open 
ocean. We turned our faces landward, 
and through the gray dawn there came 
the plaintive, repeated whistles of the 
marmots on the slopes above ; that was 
all. Then we shook ourselves instinct- 
ively, and in a trice the tents were up, 
supplies under cover, and ourselves 
tucked comfortably in our sleeping-bags. 

When we turned out again, the day 
had far advanced and the surroundings 
taken on a new aspect. The mountains 
no longer threatened, but rather beamed 
a welcome from beneath their snowy 
helmets, while out on the bay the ice- 
berg squadron, in white splendor. mo\ ed 
in solemn procession, countennarching 
under command of the deep, strong tidal 
currents encompassing seven-eighths of 



of hasle lest there be not time for them 
to visit all the flowers. It was a scene 
which would be the despair of the land- 
scape gardener, and which he could not 
hope to rival if he should cast his most 
precious flower seeds in reckless pro- 
fusion over the most fertile of acres. 

To understand such a .seeming anom- 
aly, in what we are pleased to think an 
altogether desolate land, one must pause 
to consitler the climatic conditions. The 
great westerly winds, blowing untram- 
meled over the wide reaches of the warm 
Pacific, are here bulTeted back and robbed 
of their moisture by the lofty peaks of 
the St. Elias range. On the mountains 
the cfmdensed moisture falls as snow the 
year round ; along the coastal foreland, 
in summer, as rain. And, although sum- 
mer is the dry .seas()ti, yet only one day 
in five, on the average, is perfectly clear; 
meanwhile the temperature is compara- 
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A WALL OF ICE FIVE MILES LONG— THE ICE 



tively high, thus giving the region 
almost hot-house conditions. The grow- 
ing season, moreover, is short ; therefore 
all species, to survive, must blossom and 
come to fruition with one accord. 

If, postulates our elementary' geology, 
the snow which falls on the lofty moun- 
tain peaks (or in high latitudes) were 
released only by melting, all the moist- 
ure on our planet would soon be locked 
up. Fortunately, this is not the case. 
The snow accumulates in the upland 
valleys, and by surface melting and the 
pressure of succeeding falls it is com- 
pacted into ice, and then slowly, prob- 
ably by alternate movements of the 
component crystals, it moves from the 
high elevations down the mountain-side 




"THE MALASPINA—IH SUING FOKWAKI) V 

Note the KTcal ice-blocks, ancl the trees over- 
turned and uprooted after coniiiis into (oliage 
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until it reaches the sea or the lowland — 
an ice stream which we call a glacier. 

There is probably nowhere in the 
world a region more favorable for the 
formation of these ice streams in their 
grandest proportions than this southeast 
corner of Alaska. Around Vakutat Bay 
and its narrower fiord extensions they 
exist in such numbers that they are not 
counted, yet the smallest would compare 
favorably with the largest of the Alpine 
glaciers, while these latter would be mere 
threads beside the grander of the ones 
which here fill the valleys. To visit 
them was part of our projected summer's 
plans. 

It was on the third of July that we 
rowed past Haenke Island, which all but 
shuts out the view of the larg- 
est glaciers from the lower 
bay, and on which the disap- 
pointed Malaspina stood more 
than a century ago,and found, 
blocked by a solid wall of ice, 
an opening which he had 
fondly hoped would prove to 
be the long sought Northwest 
passage. Poor Malaspina 1 
his voyage has been lost sight 
of in the light of the greater 
achievements of other and 
even contemix)rar)- explorers. 
One can well imagine his 
emotions standing on this is- 
land ; he named the passage 
" Discngango Hayo." which 
translated is Disenchantment 
Bay. Since his lime the ice 
has retreated, and one can 
now round the point and 
enter Russel and the Nunatak 
fiord which lie beyond. 
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(IMP «»F TMF. TLR.NER AND MLISHAKO (iLACIERS 

Just at the bend of the bay we camped 
for the nijjht, which was dark and 
cloudy enough to shut out all the view 
but the immediate foreground ; and 
all through its hours there sounded a 
distant l>ooming. as of heavy artillery — 
the thunder of great icebergs crashing 
from the ice cliff into the sea — and fol- 
lowed minutes later by a sullen wash 
of the resulting waves over the pebble 
beach on which our tents were pitched. 
No more impressive salute to the ap- 
proaching Fourth of July could l>e 
imagined. 

In the morning the sun rose bright 
and clear, not a cloud flecked the sky, 
and what a .spectacle was then revealed I 
There was the batter)' unveiled — a solid, 
practically uninterrupted wall 
of ice, five miles long and two 
hundred and eighty-three feet 
high, gleaming and sparkling 
in the strong light, the ice 
cliff of the Turner and Hul>- 
bard (llaciers. liehind the ice 
cliff, dwarting the distance by 
their elevations, so that, al- 
though miles away, they 
seemed to tower straight up. 
were ranged the mighty sum 
mils of Mounts Vancolov^, 
Seattle, Hubbard, Turiici. 
and Cook, each fifteen thou 
sand, or more feet high, with 
their ever>' spur, every crag, 
boldly outlined against thr 
sky. And from every valk\ 
on their slopes, from behiml 
ever)- flank, from every coi 
ner. came a glacier ; one- 
thought involuntarily of the 
gathering of the clans. All 



helped to swell the mighty ice-flood 
which pushed back the sea and cov- 
ered its surface with a shimmering 
rtoiilla of icebergs, heaving ceaselessly 
as, with distant boom or near-by roar, 
hull after hull was added to the fleet 
and set the waters in a turmoil with its 
launching. 

\\'e crept as near as we dared to the 
great ice wall, and rocked for hours 
among the bergs, lost in wonder. Truly, 
here *• the force of Nature could no fur- 
ther go ;" here was abundant food for 
the fine frenzy of the poet. With stone 
of alabaster whiteness and purity, and 
ornament of the clearest sapphire blue, 
a magic mason kept fashioning along its 
front tower and minaret, arch and colon- 
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A fomloi spruce beincoverwhrlnicd by a soWA wall of ic«. Taken in the ram 
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nade, cathedral spire and doitt^ each 
production seeming to rival or surpass 

the last in beauty, or in graxkdeur, or in 
subtle charm. A drwmed structure would 
tremble ; then, with a blinding rush, the 
whole would crumble into iridescent bits 
and slide into the sea, while a veil of 
white vapor shrouded its former site. 
When this curtain again lifted, l)ehoid, 
a new fancy of the creating artisan occu- 
pied the place. 

In grandeur and in size the Hubbard 
Cilacier. in conjunction with its ttntnedinte 
neighbor, the i urncr. easily surpasses 
every other tidal glacier on the North 
American continent, so far as known. 
Bill for pure heaiity it is far tot) vast to 
rival the Xunat.ik (llacier. which lies at 
the far end of a deep, narrow fiord of 
the same name, deploying at right angles 
from Disenchantment Bay, The Nuna- 
tak nia)' be best likened to a narrow 
white ribbon roiled down from the 
mountains to the fiord basin below, 
between precipitous rode walls, the lower 
a thousand feet high. It is the color, the 
solid masses of pure color, that p^ive 
this ice stream its fascination, imagine 
Nature producing 'a. lithograph of the 
most gorgeous type : she has done so at 
the Nunatak. The waters of the fiord 
are of a creamy gray, due to the sus 
pended rock flour from tlie glacier null 
which they carry ; the ice is white and 
tinged with pale green, and has a texture 
of beaten silver; the fiord wails are of 
warm brown, and the sky above the 
clearest of blues — each tint one unbroken 
expanse. Artists are wont to supply 
hues where Nature has put only grays, 
but here imay^inntion is at a discount, 
and the veriest lyro could block in the 
colors. The steep fiord walls enable one 
to look perpendicularly down upon the 
great seracs of its crevasserl front and 
watch the "calving" of the bergs. Km- 
ployed thus, one gives no heed to time, 
but simply revels in the scene before 
• bim. 

A farwider interest attaches to t^laciers 
than to other equally .speeUicular natural 
phenomena, for In geologi call) \ e r\' recent 
time practically all the northern half of 
Europe and North America was cfnere.! 
by an ice mass flowing in the san>e man- 
ner as these present-day streams. The 



larger part of the North American mass 
originated in two points, the eastern 

portion wholly in Labrador; and in its 
southward progress over the land it 
wrf»iight remarkable changes in the 
t 'p'igraphy of the country. It swept 
away the vegetation and the accumulated 
soil of centuries, and jijround away the 
solid rock Ijelow. It danuued and 
diverted streants, car\ed out valleys, 
formed ridges, made lakes and water* 
falls; to it, in fact, much of the scenic 
interest of our land is owing. Niaij^ara 
would not exist had there been no con- 
tinental glacier. The changes wrought 
by Nature are, in general, slow, pro- 
gressing in long cycles, but the glaciers 
are aiiiont^ the exceptional forces, by 
whose aid she accomplishes the work of 
years in a day. 

Think back into that time of the con- 
tinental glacier. In Labrador . the ice 
niass started, and. growing ever, moved 
out in all directions, overwhehuing the 
land, razing the fo' es's, driving south 
the animal life, turning first from thtir 
courses and then lo< kitu' the streams in 
its icy grip, until all the smiling land 
was naught but an arctic waste. For 
years the glacier a*mained, while from 
Its southern border there poured great 
tiouds of water, laden to the utmost with 
the scourings of this giant mill grinding 
continuously all the rock to the north, 
and depositing the d<^bris in great sheets, 
sometimes three hundred feet in thick- 
ness, over the surface of the south. 
Then consider its recession when the 
climate changed, and the rate of melting 
exceeded the forward movement, and the 
ice front shnmk s!o\vl\ back to ihe 
north, while the plants, following closely 
its retreat, again established themselves 
on the freed land. It is perhaps the most 
tr< MM ndous drama that Nature ever 
staged. 

There is a general belief that the 
present time is a last remnant of the 
glacial age, and this belief finds confirma- 
tion jn the fart that practically all thr 
knowu glaciers ot the world are dwin- 
dling in size. A few instances of slight 
f. irward movement have been discovered, 
but only sufficient in amount to whet the 
curiosity of the scientist as to the nature 
of the phenomena attending the advance 
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"DIVIDED AND SUHDIVIDED, FORMING A I'EKFECT NETWORK OF CHANNELS" 

The picture U taken from a mountain summit, and shows snow in the comer. The streams which start in the middle dis- 
tance, havinjT no apparent connection with lance trunks, arc from springs due to meltiriK of buried detached ice- masses, 
ov'crwhelmcd by stream deposits before they could melt. The distance to the »ea«hore is five or six miles. 



of a really great ice sheet. Therefore 
the front of each new glacier has been 
eagerly examined, and the known ones 
watched in the hope of securing data 
bearing on this fascinating topic. How 
fast does the ice mass grind away the 
surface over which it rides ? where does 
it use its tools most effectively — near the 
melting end, in the middle, or far up 
toward its source ? docs the advancing 
front act as a great plow gouging an 
enormous furrow into the earth ? does 
the water of its melting escape over the 
surface, or from beneath the mass? what 
is the effect of different kinds of topog- 
raphy on its rate of movement ? funda- 
mentally, how docs it move ? These and 
similar questions, alike thus of scientific 
and p>opular interest, are the ones on 
which all obser\'ers are trjing to gain 
information. 

In this study various t>'pes of glaciers 
have been differentiated, and of these 
t>'pes many find an illustration among 
the ice tongues which contribute to 
Vakutat Bay. The Hubbard, Turner, 
and Nunatak ice streams are known as 
tidal glaciers, emptying directly into the 
sea. Near the last of these is the Cas- 
cading Glacier, a veritable ice cascade. 
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I know of no more curious feeling than 
that which one has on standing at its 
foot — a feeling that here is a tremendous 
fossil waterfall sculptured in marble on 
the dark cliff. Vet the thought comes 
that it has an abundant endowment of 
life, as is well testified to by the fact that 
in the previous year a similar cascading 
glacier slipped with one great rush into 
the sea, thereby setting up a wave which 
swept one hundred and thirty feet high 
upon the surrounding coast, and scared 
the seal-hunting Thiinkel Indians, whose 
camp it carried away, half to death. 

The Indians have a superstitious ter- 
ror of all the glaciers, calling them the 
" Ghosts ;" and whenever they come to 
any of the numerous gloomy arched 
cave pas.sages which lead under the ice, 
they will not go on without hurling a 
number of large boulders into the open- 
ing, hoping to harm " Father Hoo," the 
evil spirit who dwells under the ice. 

Across the fiord from the Cascading 
Glacier is the Hidden Glacier, which 
contrasts with it remarkably. This ice 
tongue descends from the mountains in 
a broad *' U "-shaiJed, typically glacial 
valley of easy slope which it has eroded 
for itself down lo tide-water. It would 
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seem that, having completed this task, 
it immediately retired from the scene, 
for it has already retreated behind a spur 
of the mountain, and is now completely 
hidden from the bay. As it retreats it 
is carefully smoothing out the highway 
to the sea, which it rough-car^'ed in its 
advance, grading and graveling by 
means of its silt-carrying streams. This 
is the t>'pe of glacier most common 
to-day. 

Not so easily won as this highway 
would have been was the pathway which 
opened up early one morning, vista-like, 
while we were encamped on the west 
shore of the bay proper. To the south 
the great incandescent summits of the 
mountains behind the Hubbard Glacier 
were bathed in a sky of the palest green, 
possessing a luster whose sheen was 
transmitted to the heaving surface of 
the ice-dotted bay below. The lower 
mountain slopes, on the other hand, 
wore streamers of the fill«iest white mist, 
long and intricately parallel ; these 
moved slowly, like ghost trails, into the 
deep rich purple of the shadowed but- 
tresses. Between the peaks themselves, 
with the splendid width and smoothness 
of an imperial highway, the Hubbard 
Glacier invited a dash to the seat of the 



Winter King's palace, surely not far 
beyond that great gateway. 

But the adventurous spirit tempted to 
seize upon this opportunity to storm the 
seat of power of the genie of the North 
would have found at his feet the edge of 
a grim barrier to be surmounted before 
that open pathway could be attained. 
Great frosty icebergs, sullenly gray, 
crunched and ground one another over 
all the wide water area between, incited 
to the fray by the malicious fury of 
the mob-waves of the surf which rolled 
continuously along the shore. Every 
few minutes one of the larger bergs 
would turn completely, splashing wide 
the foaming spray, and adding to the 
intensity of the turmoil on the beach. 
It needed only the thunder of ever new 
bergs detaching themselves from the 
glacier front to join in the combat to 
complete the setting. And if then the 
bold spirit had looked up again to 
the shining heights for inspiration, he 
would have found that meanwhile leaden 
clouds of vapor had blotted them out, 
and that the opportunity was for always 
lost. 

I have noted, in a previous paragraph, 
the fact that practically all the known 
glaciers of the world are retreating and 




THE HIDDEN (iLACIER 

The foretn'ound is compoMd of clay and und. which the waters of the melt- 
inc Kiacier are spreading over the ••urface. Note the V.«hape oi the vallejr 
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dwindling in size. Imagine, ihen, our 
surprise when we approached the western 
front of the Malasptna Glacier, a great 
])1ain of ice which mantles the fool of 
Mount St. Eiias, and has been considered 
ever since its discovery as the most 
dormant of ke sheets^ to find it pushing 
forward visibly, overturning, uprooting, 
and literally tearing;: out younq: forest 
which opposed its advance. The front 
of this glacier, wiiich had been described 
by former explorers, notably I. Ruasel, 
as a lonpf. easy, and in part forest-cov- 
ered slope, could now best h«' likened to 
a high cHiT of much broken, datk granite, 
the dirt film on its outcropping surface 
so completely masking its real character 
that one without forrknowledge would 
never have suspected it, except on close 
inspection, to be ice. 

We followed around this cliff for many 
miles, and everywhere the same condi- 
tions prevailed. The rapidity of the 
advance may be judged by the fact that 
most of the trees YoA. come into foliage 
that sprii^ before being disturbed. On 
such a glacier Mark Twain might per- 
haps have voyaged without suffering 
from ennui. The destruction of the 
forest was not wrought bjr die thrust of 
the ice mass alone, but also by its being 
continually bombarded and overwhelmed 
by moraine boulders, large and small, 
bounding from the top of the glacier. 
Many fell forty feet from the base of the 
cliff. Durint^^ rt r tin-storm we came to a 
point where this was especially impress- 
ive, and our attempt to get a photograph 
of the twofold destruction here in prog> 
ress was a unique experience, though 
the resulting picture was not a great 
success. The tripod was set up on the 
sliding debris, inside what might be 
called the firing line of the glacier, aiui 
then, moving carefully to nvoid jarring 
the instrument, after wipin^^' the lens 
momentarily free from nuiisiure, and 
casting an apprehensive eye upward as 
if to measure die chance of a fifty-pound 
boulder selecting as a landing-place the 
• . spot upon which you were perched, it 
was necessary to duck under the cloth 
and focus the camera. Then, with wide- 
open lens and a three-second exposure, 
a senihlanre of a rerfirfl was serured. 
l*ortunately, with the excepnon of a 



small pebble, the camera site escaped 
being struck during these moments. 

If the glaciers were here destroying 
the land, the water ^' lii l ]i,id its source 
in their melting was making herculean 
efforts to repair the damage. Near the 
point at wiiich we took the rainy-day 
photograph there g^ushed forth from 
beneath the icu a tremendous torrent, 
so laden with sediment that it had the 
consistency of liquid brown mud. Such 
were its velocity and wrfome, however, 
that boulders weighing hundreds of 
pounds were rolled alonpf its bottom, 
giving rise to a horrid grinding sound. 
But soon the first force was checked, 
and then the stream divided and sub- 
divided, tmtil it formed a perfect net- 
work of channels, over the plain which 
it had itself built up by dropping its 
load as the current was progressively 
slowed. 

Where the stream entered the bay was 
a great liat of quicksand and mud, and 
the material ever increased m coarse- 
ness, and the channels became deeper, 
as one approached the source. One can 
hardly conceive of the amount of mate- 
rial that a glacial stream of this magni- 
tude carries in suspension alone. It was 
often necessary for us to wade the streams 
in their lower courses. The network of 
this particular stream we crossed com- 
pletely twice, the water being about the 
temperature of meltii^ ioe, and on readi- 
the far side our coat-pockets were 
full of tine silt, deposited because of the 
momentary eddy forming about us while 
crossing. By such streams, issuing from 
the front of the continental glacier dur- 
ing the great Ice Age, and flowing south- 
ward in vast tloods, the great blanket of 
clay and sand, sometimes three hundred 
feel thick, was spread over all the area of 
the northern half of our Middle West. 

If th. efforts which the glacial streams 
are making to counteract the destruc- 
tive erosion of the ice are termed hercu- 
lean, then titanic must In- the word 
applied to the force which in a sinple 
upthrust lifted the land surface around 
Yakutat Bay, mountains and all, forty 
feet higher above sea level than they 
had been previously. Never before in 
thf histoiT of f^eolop^ical science has a 
recent uplift of such magnitude been 
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recorded. Moreover, the evidrnrc rr 
garding the lesser ones is very ol>scure, 
SO that we h&ve here our first direct 
knowledge of tremendous crustai move* 
ments. 

The whole uplift took place during 
the latter half of September, 1899, being 
practically continuous during that time, 
with occasional sharp shocks ; it caused 
great waves in the bay, probably as 
the water rushed out from it, for its bot- 
tom also was raised, as b proven by the 
appearance of new ree^ and islands in 
its confines. To-day one may walk for 
tuiles alon^ its shores, over dry beaches, 
high above the reach of the highest 
storm wave, crunching underfoot the 
yet undecomposed seaweed and the 
\^ hittnifd barnacles cliiif^inp still to the 
rix:ks on which they once grew, and 
around m^ich the surf once rolled con- 
tinuously. The evidence of the uplift is 
complete. Old sea caves atid wave-cut 
cliffs, areas where the plants have not 
yet had time to gain a foothold, ail help 
to tell die story. If one has wondered 
how the sediments of old sea bottoms 
may form the summit rocks of the high- 
est mountains, here is an illustration of 
a force at work adequate to lift them to 
such a height It was prolMibly this 
same crustai movement that made the 
Malaspina Glacier so active, as no climatic 
change could have affected it so mark- 
edly within a few years' time. 

Perhaps, too, it was this uplift, or a 
related one, that shattered the front of 
the Muir Glacier to the sovith, and thus 
packed the bay into which it flows with 
detached icebergs so closely as to make 
it impossible for the tourist steamers to 
approach its ice cliff. If this condition 
shall induce a tirst visit by these boats to 
Yakutat Bay, it is bound to become one 
of the show-places of the wm ld, for the 
number and variety of the impressive 
natural pheiionieiKi aromul its shores 
cannot fail i<j give the region the promi- 
nence it deserves in the tourist's cata> 
lofl^ue of the earth's wonder-places whose 
sie^ts take fast hold on the imagination. 



Mount St. Klias, lowering serene and 
pyramid-like from the desert of snow at 
its foot, above even all the great peaks 
which encompass it, would alone repay 
the additional northward i 'ln tu y. 

The two weeks during v\hich this up- 
lift occurred were a period of almost 
uninterrupted earthquakes in the Yuka- 
tat Bay vicinity. As reported by the 
missionary' at the Indian settlement situ- 
ated at the mouth of the bay, and by 
prospectors encamped near by, some of 
the ^li ks were of great violence. 

Thus this earthquake, consequent upon 
the uplifiinx of a great block of the 
earth s crust, in connection witJi the 
California earthquake, where the move- 
ment was mainly lateral, points deci- 
sivelv tf> the correctness of the theory of 
earthquakes recently elaborated in a 
paper by Professor William H. Hobbs. 
Earthquakes of great magnitude have 
formerly been ascribed to the concus- 
sion — and the result inj^ vibration waves 
sent out — produced by the thrusting up 
against the surficial crust of ^e earth, 
comparatively thinner than an ^sg-shell, 
of a molten mass from the dense interior, 
in much the manner of the blow of a water- 
hammer in a vacuum glass tube, or the 
explosion of volcanic gases at such a 
point, called the epicentrum of the earth- 
quake, from which waves were supposed 
to radiate in all directions. 

While some minor earthquakes have 
no doubt such an origin, the evidence 
now at hand locates the greatest damage 
done by an earthquake of the first im- 
portance always along a line which 
passes through the affect<*d points. This 
\ iM indicate that the tremblings are 
due <u the frictinnal resistance offered 
to the adjustment to stress, by movement 
along 6iult lines, between two great oro- 
graphic blocks intO^ich Hobbs assun^es 
all the outer earth crust to be di\ ided. 
If this he true, and if we t an loc ate these 
lines with accuracy, we cuuld in the future 
SO found our cities as to avoid the greater 
part of the damage done by earih(]uakes 
by shunning these lines of disturbance. 
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IN THE EFERGLJDES—WITH 
CAMERA AND CANOE 



BT JULIAN A. DIMOCK 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 

HE F.verglades — the mysterious, the unexplored— lay 
before me. From the head of Harney's River 1 looked 
out upon 1iiem» and, instead of an intenninable stretch 
of impenetrable saw-grass, beheld a multitude of islands, 
so many that only here and there could the horizon be 
seen. 

From a tree the eye could follow the courses of three 
bonnet-choked streams for several miles. Tentatively 

we pushed ahead with the skiff. The grass, clinging to 
the sides of the boat, held it back. Hard work would 
rob the trip of its romance. For the heavier craft we 
substituted our little Canadian canoe, and this passed 
through the obstructions unheedful of them. I had 
been in the wildernesses of the North, the West, and the 
South, but nowhere had I found adventure. Here, at 
last, it seemed within my reach ; 1 determined to become 
an explorer I 

The Baby (as the canoe was called from the canvas 
nightie which she wore as a protection from the tropical 
sun^ was outtitted with camera equipment, lunch, rifle, 
poles, and paddles. Early lfa« next morning the two hunter-boys and I left the 
big boat. For five hours we pushed ii\ a northerly direction, straight toward the 
heart of this water}' land of myster>'. The sloughs were open and continuous, 
branching and coming iogether again, but always leaving an open way. Poling 
and paddling were both easy, the limestone rock giving a secure hold for the pole, 
sometimes too secure, as it would occasionally catch in some crevice. This was 
announced by a big splash, for the bo>'s had been drilled for months to keep the 
camera dn,- at any cost. To recover the pole from the canoe was to risk a capsize, 
while to fall overboard after it was only to get wet. 

By noon we were probably thirty miles from the Gulf at the mouth of Hamey*s 
River. The character of the Glades had not changed. They were thickly studded 
with islands ; the rock continued from one to five feet below the surface and was 
covered with a varying depth of muck, averaging perhaps eighteen inches ; there 
were tish in the waters and birds in the air. As we pushed to a group of trees, 
hoping to find land enough on which to make a fire for lunch, I was mentally 
determining to bring my best girl, that she might be the first of her sex to penetrate 
this region. The land was there — a square yard — and carved on one of the tree- 
trunks was K-A-T-E ! 

The return trip was interrupted by camera work. The daily showers of the 
rainy season were around .us, and the cloud effects were becoming propitious. 
Ground for a tripod w:is absent. Sometimes this could be remedied by standing 
in the water and holding the camera on my head, while the boys in the canoe 
furnished the human-interest foreground. When the mud and water were too deep 
for this, and I had to have the view, we brought branches and brush from the 
nearest island and piled them on the muck bottom until the footing was fiiirly 

solid. Once it happened that one of the branches was the home of a colony 

isi 
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of bifif ants, and as I stood upon it bal- board and we pushed the canoe through 

ancinf:^ a heavy camera on my head, I ahead of us. 



was reminded of the darkey's explana 
tion of the chicken in his hat — ^**inust 
have crawled up my trouser 1^.*' - 

We tried, vainly, to 
start a blaze in the 
saw-grass. All hunters, 
here, bum the grass of 
the prairies. Although 
they give various excuses 
for so doing, I think that 
the real reason some- 
tiims is to help them 
find their way honu-. 
When ours refused to 
burn, we were sorry. 
Later ¥w were sorrier. 

The usual shower 
overtook us. The rani 
era was wrapped in rub- 
ber blankets to shield it 
from the falling torrents. 
As the deluge continued, 
I lifted it to my knees to 
protect it from the rising 
flood. As I was ballast, 
I retained my seat on 
tht' liottom of the canoe. 
Tlu- horizon was a mat- 
ter of rods away, but we 
pushed ahead, I wishing 
for the compass which 
the boys had scorned in 
the morning. \\ hen we 
neared the edge of the 
Glades, the landmarks 
which had distinguished 
the head of the ri\ cr in 
the morning had been du- 
plicated by every clump 
of trees in sig^t The 
boy in the bow rccojj- 
nized those to the south, 
while the one in the stern 
swore by diose to the 
north. I was ballast. Wc 
went to the north. Nt t-d 
less to say, we should 
have turned south, and 
[laid for our mistake by 
having to cross through 
a strand of heavy saw- 
grass. • To accomplish 
this all hands went o\'er- 




CAMERA AT 
HEAI> 



A Ctftds OCHC (or the evident care o( the 
ouneia-man my be found in the i>ct that on 
his fini ascent the ropes ol the b o K l w u a ia*^ 
chair parted in ■iid«ir. The pktare eo (be 
oppodle 



We reached the big boat w iih the dark- 
ness, finding the Scribe preparing supper 
for one, as he supposed that we were des> 
tined to spend the night 
in the Glades. He and I 
then planned to cross the 
EvergUdes to Miami. 
The story of that trip be- 
longs to him. but this 
much of it is mine : to be 
lost in the Eveiglades is 
a condition of d^ mind. 
On this night I had been 
"lost " within seeing dis- 
tance of the big boat, 
accompanied by two 
competent hunters, and 
w ith the risk confined to 
the chance of spending 
an uncomfortable night 
and the loss of one meal. 
On the longer trip we 
did not know where we 
were, we had no place 
on which to sleep, and 
we did not know when 
we could get out. Rut 
we were in the frame of 
mind of the Indian — 
"Injun not lost, Injun 
here ; wigwam lost." 

At the end of that trip 
we slow ly steamed down 
the Miami River (for we 
crossed in a power boat) 
to the haunts of civiliza- 
tion. Our party could 
not muster a coat or a 
necktie, but we dined 
and Av\A at one of 
Miami's hotels, though, 
as the hunier-boy ex- 
plained, it couldn't be a 
very good one, for the 
proprietor forgot to leave 
a (otnb and hair-brush 
in his room. 

But we had crossed 
the trackless F-verglades ; 
my paddle hatl carried 
me w here white man had 
not been before. I was 
an explorer 1 
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GEORGE STAPLES RICE 

BT ROBERT BRUERE 

MR. GEORGE STA PLES RICE, Commissioner of Docks, etc., in New York 
Chief Engineer to the Board City was in search of an enj^inccr for 
of Rapid Transit Railroad lii^ p:irtment, and a friend of Mr. Rice, 
Commissioners of the city of New York, who iiad the requisite authority, offered 
is a noteworthy example of the kind of the position in the metropolis to him. 
public ser\'ant the democracy must in- The salary named by the Commissioner 
creasini;!) produce and foster if it is to was nhotit two and a half times what Mr. 
fultiil its ^rtat destiny in the world. One Rice was getting at Lowell, and might 
of the genuinely humiliating spectacles well have made the young man feel that 
which during the past few years Ameri- his fortune was about to be made, 
cans have too frequently been called "George,'' said Mr. Davis— Mr. Rice 
upon to witness has been the desertion was the one of Mr. Davis's assistants 
or abuse of positions of high public trust whom he always called by his given 
by men who have been willing to forego name — ^**this oifer may be a good thing, 
the honor of fairiiful service to the people Possibly the dock department in New 
for the sake either of unearned div idends \'ork can give yon wider oppf>r(unltit's 
or of the diminished responsil)ilit> and to gain experience in \our jjrofession 
higher wages offered them by private than you can get hcic. liui this is the 
corporations. With the exception of only point I should advise you to con* 
about seven years in his long career, Mr. sider. As for the money, any man -can 
Rice has devoted his skill and enerpn,- ask for a Inrjjc salary, but ver>' few men 
to the honorable execution of important have either the ability, the patience, or 
public trusts, because he is primarily an the conscience to deserve it." Mr. Rice 
engineer rather than a self-interested knew that Mr. Da\is was one of the 
promoter, a public-spirited citizen rather ablest enj^ineers in the rountr}-, and that 
than an over-zealous runner in the race to work under hini was to receive a 
for wealth. training that would be as invaluable from 
What one means by saying that Mr. a professional point of view as It would 
Rice is primarily an et^neer rather than be technically sound. Of course he kept 
a self-interested promoter is well illus- his hands olT the larger sabr)-. ignored 
trated by an incident that occurred at the allurements of the metropolis, and 
the very outset of his career. He had remained at Lowell. For twenty years 
graduated from Harvard in 1 870. Before after that day he never knew in advance 
graduating he had received his first pro- what his salary was going to Ix-. His 
fessional experience as an assistant in choice of position was invariabl) deter- 
the construction of the splendid Chestnut mined by iti significance as an engineer- 
Hill Reservoir in Boston. In 1870 the ing problem. It was not until he was 
distinguishedengineer, Joseph P.Davis — invited to become chief engineer to the 
to whom New York owt s Pr<Ks])« < t Park IJoston Rapid Tr.insit Commission, in 
in Brooklyn, Boston its adn)irable drain- 1892. that he named his salary before 
age system, St. Louis its modern water entering upon the duties of his office, 
supply — called him to the post of assist- and in that case his action was taken at 
ant engineer on the Lowell. Massachu the request of the ('ommi'si )n. 
setts, water-works, then in process of To he a master of one's profe'<sion, to 

construction. In the tollowmg year the place excellence of workmanship belorc 
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money, is inevitably to be a good public 

servant. Mr. Rice continued his work 
in the East until 1S87. In that year 
Mr. Davis made him his active assistant 
in the construction of the main drainage 
works in Boston, and in 1887 he was 
placed in charge of what is considered 
by engineers the most complete sewerage 
system in existence. 

With this preparation, to which he 
added a number of years of rugged en« 
gineering adventure in the mining regions 
of Arizona and Colorado with a friend 
who is to-day manager for the Amalga- 
mated Copixr Company, Mr. Rice came 
to New York in 1887 to take charge, as 
deputy chief engineer, of the new Croton 
Aqueduct, which at that time was sup- 
posed to be nearing completion. He 
found that this most important of the 
great munlriy^nl enterprises had fallen 
into the hands of a group of unscru- 
pulous contractors in whose mind public 
works existed only for their quick enrich- 
ment. The Croton aqueduct, it will be 
remembered, runs, for a distance of ap- 
proximately thirty miles, from Croton 
Lake in northern Westchester County to 
One Hundred and Thirty-fourth Street 
in Manhattan, at an average depth of 
one hundred and seventy feet lielow the 
surface, through gneiss and hmestone 
rock. One of the conditions of the con- 
tract under which the aqueduct was 
being built required that the aqueduct 
tunnel should be lined with from three 
to four courses of brick, laid in cement, 
and that the cavities left about the tun- 
nel lining by the dynamite should be 
filled in solid!)' with rubble masonry, nt 
a cost to the city of hve dollars a 
cubic yard. Instead, therefore, of mak- 
ing the drills and blastings conform as 
closely as jx^ssible to the actual specified 
dimensions of the aqueduct tunnel, the 
contractors in charge of the work tore 
out as much stone as possiUe. Rough 
rubble masonry — the mere dumping, 
often, as these contractors inteqireted 
it, of loose rock and mortar into the ex- 
cavations — ^paid better than the careful 
construction of the tunnel itself, or of 
the tunnrl linini;, which, being of brick, 
required high-pnctd skilled labor. But 
even rough masonr}', when the blastings 
were larjge enough, took time, and as a 



consequence of this brazen grafting 

game, the tunnel, to be finished within 
the period of the contract, had to be 
thrown together hurriedly and carelessly. 
Many of the cavities about the tunnel 
lining were not filled in at all, and fre> 
quently the outer courses of brick were 
left as clean as when they had left the 
kiln — without soil or slain from mortar. 
Now think of a young Bostonian oppos- 
ing hi - f' trrt' to a gang of dishonest polit- 
ical jobbers i but Mr. Kice, heedless of 
attempts at blackmail, heedless, too, of 
bribery and threats, fought hard and 
effectually. The greater part of thirty 
miles of the aqueduct was ripped out 
and done over ; Mr. Rice thoroughly 
examined and overhauled the entire 
work ; and after having established- roili- 
taiy discipline among his forces, swiftly 
carried the aqueduct to satisfactor>' com- 
pletion, under the inspiration of Mr. 
Davis's teaching that the first business 
of an engineer is good engineering, and 
that an efficient engineer, in a democracy 
of crowded cities, holds the most respon- 
sible of public trusts. 

This aqueduct episode of Mr. Rice's 
career is abundantly worth dwelling 
upon, because the attitude which he then 
assumed towards a trying situation is 
far from universal, and because it is im- 
perative to the welfare of tfie democracy 
that it should become so. 

What the usual attitude is, all the 
world knows. In the course of a recent 
investigation of the transportation fodli> 
ties oi New York it was my fortune to 
discuss the relation of the tietnocracy to 
public utilities with a genlK inan who for 
some years had been prominently asso- 
ciated with them, but who had withdrawn 
from the public ser\ ice because, as he 
frankly put it, he preferred the arbitrary- 
tyranny of the capitalist to the capricious 
tyranny of tlie people. "My friend," he 
said, growing seriously pragmatical, ** I 
tell you, the i>eople have no imagination. 
They do not know what is good for 
them, iiesides, the men whom they 
send to Albany and Washington do not 
understand the business of capitalists as 
the capitalists do." 

If, then," I somewhat playfully in- 
terpolated, " the people enact statutes 
which seem to the capitalists to interfere 
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with what they consider the satisfactory 
operation of thdr enterprises — V* 

"It is the capitalist's right and duty, 
to violate the statutes, and take the unjust 
penalty of persecution." 

This is one way of looking at the case : 
the people are blind, and there is no 
good either in heeding their will or in 
attempting to enlighten them. It is the 
attitude, not of the lover of the dcmoc- 
zacy, but of the condescending adherent 
of our modem benevolently leudalistic 
order. 

Now, Mr. Rice's point of view, like 
that, happily, of an eveMncieasing mini- 
ber of aMe men, is quite the opposite. 

He prefers the service of the public, 
b<'cn\)se he believes in the essential, the 
fundatnental justice and wisdom of the 
people. As die engineer in chatge of 
the Croton aqueduct, he was hampered 
in the execution of his work by political 
contractors of the worst sort. He might 
readily have permitted himself to identify 
these contractors with the people, and 
might wr'! have felt himself justified in 
resigning his charge. But he realized 
the importance of the aqueduct to the 
public welfare; he believed that if he 
made the facts of the situation known to 
the people, they would supp>ort him in 
his determination to root out graft and 
set the enterprise right. Just because 
he was an engineer, and understood the 
problem before him, he held it incumbent 
upon him to enlighten the public — in 
shon, to regard himself as a citizen even 
more than an e ngi neer. And, as he had 
foreseen, the public ditl i^dmirably sup- 
port him in his fight. It is largely to 
Mr. Rice's conception of his duty, which 
involves a belief in the fairness and in- 
telligence of tiie people, that New York 
owes the exposure of the defective work 
in the aqueduct and consequently the 
presort security of her water supply. 

When he had ended his work upon 
the Croton aqueduct, Mr. Rice went to 
B<:»ston, at the request of the Boston 
Rapid Transit Commission, to make an 
ideal study of the transportation problem 
of that diy. The volume in which this 
study was printed has cone to be one 
of the cl.issic works upon municipal 
transportation. When Mr. Dairymple, 
of Gl^^ow, came to the United States at 



the request ctf MayorDunne, of Chicago, 
to lend his aid in the reorganisation of 

the street railways of Chicago, he pointed 
to Boston as the city in America in 
which the transportation problem was 
meeting its best solution. Now, almost 
all of the improvements that have been 
made in the transportation facilities of 
Boston during the past fifteen years are 
the direct outgrowth of the studies made 
by BCr. Rice for the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission of that city, and it was upon his 
advice, given at a time when most peo- 
ple considered the elevated roads the 
last word in transportation, that the 
Boston subway, the first of its kind in 
the country', was designed and built. 

The expected and reasonable thing 
happened, therefore, when Mr. Rice was 
invited to come to New York as deputy 
chief engineer to the Board of Rapid 
Transit Railroad Commissioners in 1 900, 
the year when the New York subway, 
after almost a decade of discussion and 
doubt, was on the point of actually being 
built. As the engineer of possibly the 
largest |expenence of any even at that 
time associated with the project, he 
shared largely in working out the tech- 
nical details of subway construction, ex- 
ercised immediate supervision over the 
admirable tunnels under the Harlem 
River, and finally directed the survey of 
the route beneath the East River, through 
which the magnificent Battery tunnel, 
from Battery Park in Manhattan to 
Joralemon btreet in Brooklyn, has since 
been built Possibly no single piece of 
work that Mr. Rice has done more nicely 
illustrates his competence as nn engineer 
than this stm'cy. So accurately was 
the work done that his original drawings 
of the stratification of the river-bed, 
based upon wash and diamond-drill bor- 
ings, correspond in almost every slightest 
detail to the conditions actually found 
when the tunnel was driven through. 
Because of the consistent excellence of 
his work, Mr. Rice was elected Chief 
Engineer to the Board of Rapid Transit 
Railroad Commissioners upon the with- 
drawal of Mr. William Barclay Parsons, 
on the first of June, 1905. 

How well adaptt'd Mr. Rice is to a 
position which requires in its holder a 
happy comlnnation of tact, patience, and 
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diplomacy with a high degree of etigi> 

necrinL^ '^kill, was shown by the manner 
in which he handled the problem of the 
ventilation of the subways. When the 
subway tunnels were first opened, the 
public made a great clamor against the 
condition of the air in the tunnel tubes. 
The temptation was to take the first best 
device for conciliating criticism, to adopt 
the best available ventilating apparatus, 
and make a pretense of at least trying to 
eradicate the difficulty. But at the time 
the subway was opened there were no 
data which could serve as an accurate 
guide to the solution of tiie problem of 
subway ventilation. As soon, however, 
as the subway was put into operation, 
appropriate thermostatic instruments 
were installed, data were accumulated, 
and when the conditions of the problem 
were thoroughly understood, apparatus 
was devised and put into operation by 
means of which the subway can now, at 
need, be kept at a constant temperature 
throughout the year. 

This capacity to meet an adaiinistra- 
tive emergency, to listen to public pro- 
test, and yet to act with scientific discre* 
tion, is not one a man comes by without 
foresight and self-discipline. If ever the 
reader should have occasion to enter Mr. 
Rice's office, he would find at die side 
of the engineer's desk a heap of news- 
papers, the upper corners of which are 
covered with rows of figures in pencil. 
These are the notes which Mr. Kice 
makes each morning on his way to his 
office, recording the hour and minute 
when, and the spot where, he enters the 
surface, elevated, or subway cars, and the 
exact time required to reach his destina> 
tion. These notes, with remarics upon 
the condition of the cars, the extent and 
charart»^^T of thu IratTic, etc.. he regularly 
enters in his journal. " 1 am frequently 
Gftlled to the witness^tand or asked to 
sx>eak at public hearings," be one day 
explained to me. " Wh*-!) \ give evidenre. 
1 like to be able to speak from my own 
observation. People prefer fact to hear- 
say." To glance through the little red 
volumes which contain Mr. Ric*!'s engi- 
neering diar\ is to realize ih u he i.\kes 
hs great delight in observing the behavior 
of the transportation system of New York 
as Darwin took in the somersaults of 



his tumbler pigeons. No doubt it is this 

^ itally scientific interest in his profession 
that more than any other circumstance 
accounts for the fact that while the usual 
cost of the engineering work upon large 
engineering contracts is twelve per cent, 
and more of the total expenditure, the 
cost of the engineering work upon the 
rapid transit system New York has, 
during the administration of the present 
Rapid Transit Board, averaged less than 
five per cent, of the total cost of the 
improvements. 

Mr. Rice possesses the qualities of an 
able engineer and a scholarly gentleman, 
but beyond these he has cultivated in a 
high degree the quality of public-spirited 
citizenhip. Some years ago a number 
of young men, imbued with the spirit 
of the labor unions, organized a society 
which they called the Society of Munici- 
pal Engineers. Their intention, as then 
reported, was to establish a wage scale 
and to forward the financial prosperity 
of their profession. Now, Mr. Rice 
believes as much as any other man in the 
right function of the labor union ; but he 
does not believe that an oiganzation 
which is essential to the welfare of the 
manual trades is adapted to the engineer- 
ing profession. The spirit of the engi- 
neer, he believes, should be that of a 
scholar, rather than that of the wage- 
earner or business man as these are ordi- 
narily understood. He became a member 
of the Society, and threw his weight in 
the direction of municipal engineering 
research. At the present time the mem- 
bership of the Society approaches five 
hundred, its roll contains the names of 
many of the ablest engineers of the city, 
and it has l)fComc the repository of an 
invaluable body of information upon the 
engineering problems and needs of the 
metropolis. The spirit which Mr. Davis 
inculcated in him, Mr. Rice, as Presi«tent 
<rf the Society of Municipal Engineers, is 
tn,'ing to hand on to the younger men in 
his profession. He believes that one of 
the most serious problems of the democ- 
racy will have been solved when the men 
of his profession have learned to put the 
opportunity to become efficient above 
money, and to hold the privilege of ser\'- 
ing the Nation as their highest possible 
reward. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
IN fHE WILDERNESS 

BY FLORENCE STEBBINS GLEESON 

HEN we go really camping, we journey north as far as the rail- 
way goes, then as far as the little steamers can take us, and 
after that as far as a wagon can be dragged over a logger's road 
(and a logger's road is indeed a revelation to a tenderfoot) ; 
and after all that, and the wagon has dropped our canoe and 
other things on the sedg>' shore of a lake, and taken itself off 
with creaks and groans and strong language, we launch our 
canoe tenderly and watch it solicitously, for if it has not sprung a leak on that 
tempestuous voyage in the logger's wagon it must indeed be a stanch craft. 

If it leaks, then we go over the cracks temporarily with lard well rubbed in ; 
that will have to do until we have more time, when we will pitch it. Now we are 
in a hurry to find a suitable site for our camp, so we carefully deposit our dunnage 
amidships; I crawl over it, paddle in hand, balancing like a tight-rope walker, and 
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take my place, kneeling in the bow, 
while my husband, holding the keel 
weU up from the bottom, gently shoves 
off and slips softly into his place. 

We explore the shore until a tiny 
Strip of sandy beach, facing the south, 
Is found, and here we land and pro- 
ceed to establish ourpermanentcamp. 

While I am busy untying bags and 
assorting things, my husband's ax 
rings out in the silent forest, as he clears a pocket into the wall of trees where 
our tent is to be placed. 

The ground is so'on leveled, the tent pitched* and a temporary fireplace made of 
logs; later stones will take their place. 

Now, a camp is never a good home until you have some kind of a fioor and 
a raised bed. Of course these are made only in a permanent camp, for it is a 
good deal of work. 

The first strong impression one receives of wood life is that ever}'thing, no matter 
how trivial, means a ^ooA deal of labor. I am speaking of those people who dare 
to go into the woods without one or more ser\'ants in the persons of guides. For 
instance, take the making of the bed. Having leveled the ground in the tent, 
cut out and torn up all the roots and plants — itself no small undertaking — we 
plunge into the woods and select a balsatn-tree with a heavy growth of needles near 
the top. This soon comes crashing down and the top is dragged into the camp, 
where with a heavy knife I cut off the tips of the branches. Meantime my 
husband fetches two logs, cut from fallen trees, just the lengdi of the tent These 
are placed lengthwise in the tent, and about two and a h;ilf feet apart; then two 
short pieces are laid across the head and foot. This makes the frame of the bed. 
A layer of branches on the ground serves as springs, and on this the balsam tips 

laid shingle^wise complete tfie bed. Now for 
the floor. For this a hemlock-tree must be 
felled, wooden wedges and mallet made, and 
the log syilit into boards. It is a lot of the 
hardest kind of work, but the reward is great. 
If you have a few feet of spare canvas to 
spread across the rough boards, your floor is 
complete, and with a liroom made from a bun- 
dle of balsam tips you can keep it as clean as 
you wish. We always save a small box tiiat 
provisions have been packed in for a stand 
at the head of our bed. This, spread with a 
red handkerchief and arranged with our few 
toilet articles, gives a bright bit of color and 
a homelike feeling immediately. Twocrotched 
sticks nailed to the floor on Uie other side of 
the tent sene ns a gun rack, and in a camp- 
basket in the corner we keep our clothes. 
The house is ready for occupancy. Now 
^mes the building of the kitchen. And this 
to me is ol great importance, for I am the 
cook. 

As I write I can imagine how old campers 
will smile at the trouble we go to, but they 

must remember that ours is a permanent camp 
^ ~* of three or four months, nr jiossibly all win- 

A LOGCBK's ROAD ^^^t ixovKi this poiut of comiort and 
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security we make trips of " one night stands " 
all through tfie surrounding wilderness, fre- 
quently being absent two or three weeks at a 

time. But, as I was saying, we now commence 
the kitchen, VV'e level a space in front of the 
tent, some five by eight feet, and grade it 
slightly, so that it will shed water. In eadi 
corner we drive a pole the height the kitchen 
"-A^L < ^^>"^'AffW/ cross-pieces to them. The 

m\\'J^^f^^'-^ l^^^O'^ made of saplings, slanting from the pro- 

f r £ J • ^ W^^^'^^ jecting ridge-pole of the tent to the crosy^ieoes, 

and covered with bark. Lower down other 
cross-pieces, with a row of nails, are convenient 
for pots and kettles. 

The outfitters supply one with small water- 
proof bags that are excellent for holding sui^ies 
of all kinds. Gradually, however, one accuniu> 
lates empty lard and molasses cans that answer 
the same purpose. But best of all, and by far 
the roost attractive, are the little, kick-ke-pu- 
nagas, or birch-bark baskets that the Indians 
more charming sif^ht than a row of these in 
one's \Mn 'Hand kitchen cannot be ima^^ined. 

A packing-box also serves as a cupboard. This my hus- 
band arranges with a shelf and a drop lid. It is nailed securely 
against the cross-pieces that are the walls of our kitchen, 
and is dry and convenient for dishesand table Commodities. 
Ne.xt we bur)' a box in the ground, beneath the ^ , 

cool shade of the trees, for our cold storage. 
Just in front of the kitchen, where the ground 
dips, we make our fireplace of four big flat 
stones, one at each corner. On these, two five- 
foot logs are laid parallel, so that at one end wc 
have a flame for boiling, and at the other embers . 
for frying. Unless the logs are smooth and uni- 
form one will get into lots of trouble, for the 
pots must rest on them, and they have not yet 
acquired the art of balancing. 

We are ahxrays very particular to have plenty 
of dry kindling, which we keep in a little thatch- 
foofed lean-to, opening on to the kitchen. Then 
once a week we go a-birch-barking. Nothing is 
better [for lighting flres, and we tear yards and 
yards of it from the great silvery folds that 
encircle the trees, stuffing it into the camp-bags 
we carr}' with us. In a high wind we found the 
quickest way to start a fire was to hold a strip 
of bark over a lighted candle in the bottom of a 
pail. 

To many, the fact of living in the woods means 
a diet of canned goods. I do not know how 
it is w ith other campers, but we never even take 
any with us. 

The first time we were in Ontario I learned to 
cook over a camp fire Cwhi( h is an art in itself) 

from a squaw who lived a lew miles distant from me jek wav 
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US. This old woman was a frequent 
and highly satisfactory visitor. She 
trolled for her meal on the way down, 
cleaned it from her canoe, held it for 
a moment at the end of a long stick 
over our camp fire — when she could 
easily skin it — fried it, and ate it with 
our assistance. During the same sea- 
son a logger's cook in the adjoining 
lake gave me many valuable receipts. 

In the great Northwest the game laws are discreetly enforced. 
One can always hunt for food. Once a month or so we shot a 
moose. This we divided with the three Indian families scattered 
within a radius of ten miles, and the remainder we boiled, fried, 
stewed, or made into meat pies. In any form moose meat is delicious. When 
the moose gave out we lived on partridges, duck, fish, and rabbits. I think our 
chef-dituvre was our partridge pies. I made a paste with flour and lard and salt 
and a little water, and left it over night to freeze, which, as every housewife knows, 
improves piecrust; then I lined a small frying-pan with it, put in the cooked 
partridge cut into small pieces, added the seasoning, spread the top with another 
layer of paste, and covered the whole thing with a fr>'ing- 

pan turned upside down. This I placed in a bed of hot • • 

ashes, being careful to keep the pans well surrounded and / 
covered ; then I sat on one of the big hearthstones and 
threw twigs and bits of wood on to the ashes to keep 
them hot. Never did pies bake better or taste more deli- 
cious. In the same way I made pies of . ^ 
prunes and raisins, first boiling the fruit and 
seeding it. Fish rolled in corn-meal and 
fried, or planked with a piece of bacon, is 
always good. For this latter my husband 
split a birch log and propped it by the glow- 
ing coals, with the fish opened and nailed to 
it, and the bacon tacked at the top to drip 
over it. Nothing is better than this dish. 
Then we could always have hot biscuit. Roll 
the dough with a bottle, cut it out with the 
top of the baking-powder can, and bake it 
in the reflector, such as the outfitters sell, or 
even in a frying-pan stood up by the coals. 
We also had cake made of flour and lard and sugar and baking-powder. We baked 
it as we did the pies. While it was not particularly good when cold, it was 
delicious split and toasted. Then we made fudge with condensed milk and English 
walnuts. And never was there such fudge ! It was the only receipt our friends 
the Indians asked us for. Frequently we had baked beans. And Me-jek-way, 
the old squaw, brought us bread and potatoes and occasionally onions. She had 
a stubborn little garden that reluctantly yielded these two vegetables. 
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Her son, a fine strong young Indian, made monthly 
portages across the logger's road to the frontier town 
for our mail and provisionst Crequently canning two 
hundred pounds on his back along twenty miles of die 
roughest trail in Ontario. 

I always kept a supply of boiled oatmeal and corn- 
meal. Eitlier of these can be fried at a moments 
notioe* and served with molasses. My husband made me a long wooden spooii to 
do my stirring with, also a toaster for the bread, birch-bark dippers, tables, and 
chairs, and ramrods for cleaning the guns, of long stout twigs with the bark peeled 
to one end. One becomes resourceful in the woods. 

Our little table was as smooth and clean as a skillfully wielded and soap and 
water could make it And during the splendid days of 
Indian summer we lifted it to the edge of the water, and 
ate our dinner where the tiny waves lapped the shore 
and the red stalks of the broken reeds floated by. And 
across the lake the brilliant hues of die autumnal forests 
waved out on to the water in rippling banners of orange 
and purple and gold. In the early mornings we knelt 
at the end of our pier, and bathed in the clear, cold 
water until we were all aglow, and breakfasted where the 
early mists rose in veils of pink and blue, 
sweeping up from the bosom of the lake, 
draping and mantling the hills and shores, 
forming unknown bays and fleeting islands, 
until a fairy worid spread out b«fore us. 
When the sun rose, the mists fled and the 
wet rocks flashed in a circle of lig^t around 
the lake. 

With the coming of winter 
we put up a tiny stove in our 
tent, and here on wet, wild 
nights we ate our supper of 
cold partridge, toast and tea, 
ji and prune pie, while the rain \ 
beat against our stout litde 
home, and we were as cozy as ' 
possible, with the flaps well 
tied together, a couple of can- 
dles to give us light, and a vol> 
ume of Kipling's verse to read, 
.And when the hunting sea- 
soti opened we were off in our canoe, paddling up the little creeks 
that branch from the great lakes, and here, hiding the boat in the 
brush, we took to the pathless forests, our packs on our backs* 
building a lean-to where night overtook us, and sometimes traveling 
for days through the forests alive with partridges and 
splendid with deep glades, gray with morning dew, 
before we found our moose. 

On these trips I carried the provision bag, containing 
tea. salt, sugar, oatmeal, broiled partridge, or a meat pie 
(this latter so that we would not have to shoot and dis- 
• turb the big game). It usually weighed — the bag, not 
the pie — from fifteen to twenty pounds, but after I had 
traversed a few miles of windfall it seemed as though 
Biwu BAKK^roASTERAiiD ^ wcighcd a huDdrcd. Once, coming through a particu. 
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larly rough bit of timber, with the bag on my back and 
my shotgun in my hand, my skirt caught on a stubborn 
twig, my hair on another, and there I hung, until my 
husband, laughing despite himself, came back and picked 
me off. Frequently we ran considerable risks on these 
hunting expeditions, for often the portages 
were masses of boulders, covered with the 
treacherous skin-moss, that slips like an 
onion-skin under one's foot, and if the woods 
were wet the fallen trees were dangerous 
balancing-places. The tump-line seems es- 
pecially designed for such contingencies. 
It is a long leather strap, passing around 
the ff)rehead, and holding the pack together 
in the back. It can be slipped in a mo- 
ment, permitting the wearer to stand upright, 
unincumbered. 

Once during the open season my hus- 
band, accompanied by old Me-jek-way's son, 
went on a moose hunt, and Sarah, Me-jek- 
^ way's daughter, came to keep me company. 
Sarah had come under the influence of 
the priests and so had a Christian name. Old Me-jek-way, who was not to be 
converted, had held to her pagan name along with her pagan freedom. 

,'\s Sarah stepped from her brother's canoe the morning he came for my husband, 
she appeared to me a most unsympathetic companion. She stood in the cold light 
of the dawn, drawing her old black coat close about her, and looking as though 
her features had all been boiled. As the canoe was lost to sight, I turned with 
some misgivings to my silent guest, who had not moved or spoken since her arrival. 
I pointed to a seat, and she sat. 

She did not speak English, and as I was not ver>- fluent in Ojibway, our con- 
versations were not animated. But 
for all that, and despite her unre- 
sponsiveness, we had a most amia- 
ble and dignified time. 

At night she disrobed to the ex- 
tent of taking off her stays and 
shoes. These she rolled up and 
used as a pillow ; then, wrapping 
her blanket about her, she lay down 
and never moved until I touched 
her on the arm in the morning. 
Instantly she would spring up, put 
on her pillow, and go forth to start 
the fire. 

The way in which she started 
that fire was a constant source of 
amazement and interest to me. Dur- 
ingthe five days she was with me I 
never knew her to use a match. 
Where she kept a live coal I do 
not know, but she always produced 
one. And from the smallest possi- 
ble beginnings she soon had a glow- 
ing mass of embers. 

I showed her how to make meat the cook 
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pies, and a strange sight we must have presented as we sat each on one of ihe 
great hearthstones, with a small pile of twigs in our laps, solemnly tbrowing 
them on the little mound of hot ashes where the pans were buried. 

In the afternoons we wandered in the forests, Sarah leading the way widi tiie 
unerring instinct of a wild creature. And at night we sat by the camp fire, the 
hike gleaming in front of us, the wilderness closing in behind us, with tlie great 
horned owl hooting in the distance, and further away, miles and miles, the call of 
a wolf. Somehow I was not lonesome, and I sat dreaming of many things 
until the logs crashed into the red coats, and the flames spurted up, and we arose 
to make ready for the night. 

Then, late one afternoon, when Sarah was giving me a lesson in Ojibwa\'. and I 
was teaching her a few words of English, the hunters returned, and Sarah left 
me. Impassive she came and impassive she went The dignity of the forests 
was on her, and she glided away as unemotional as a cloud. 

A few days rinrt' and we too took our departure, returning the way we came, 
over the rough trail to the frontier town twenty miles away. 

THE SOWER 

BY ALICE BROWN 



THERE was once a man who 
wanted to write a play. He 
wanted it all his life long, but 
there was never any lime for it, because 
he had to be busy through the day and 
even a part of the night, scattering seed 
that never came up. lie bought the 
best seed that was to be had, but the 
ground or the wind or the sun always 
seemed to be wrong, and he despaired of 
ever seeing a green shoot Still he kept 
on sowing, though he was very tired, for 
this was the business he was called upon 
to do. Finally he died and went some- 
where el>e. and at the first minute of his 
arrival he noticed the people surj^Mng by 
in crowds, as if they were all going to 
one place. He fell light and happy, and 
the people, as he looked at them, also 
seemed happy. But thoi^ the place 
where he found himself wns quite unlike 
anything he had seen before, he could 
not stop to look at it because he was so 
interested by the moving crowds. Finally 
he touched the arm of a man who was 
passing him. 

" Where are they going ?" he asked. 
The man stopped at once. 
"We arc going, "said he, " to the play.*' 
" Ah ! The i>!ay ?" For he had not 
yet forgotten what he wanted to do, and 
a play still seemed to him one of the 
most desirable things in the world. 
" Come with us," said the other. 



" Will there be room asked the man, 

as he turned about and hastened with 
the rest. *• I ha\ c no ticket." 

"There is always room." 

"Then \vhy are you all hurrying so?" 

" Because we are so delighted to see 
the play. We can hardl\ wait to be in our 
places and talk about it until it begins. 
It is the greatest play we have had." 

" What is it called?" 

"'The Sower.' And the way it was 
written is the best ( if all. Vou see it really 
happened, and one ot us saw it happen- 
ing. Then he sat down and wrote.'' 

"Where did it hapixn ?" asked theman. 

"Oil the earth. Why. that is where 
\<>u"\e l)eei) li\ing, isn't it 

i hcy came to a large giecn place sur- 
rounded by white columns, and sat down 
together before a great stage. The sun 
was bright outside, and all the shade was 
the shade of laurels. Presently there 
was a clapping of hands, and a man 
came in and sat quite near them. He 
smiled at the people who greeted him, 
and they, when they saw he had with- 
drawn into his own thoughts, ceased 
looking at him. It was as if they rev^ 
erenced him as much as they loved him. 

" Who is that ?" asked the newcomer ; 
and the other answered : 

" That is the writer of the play." 

" Has he just returned from theearth?** 

" No, he has been here a long time.'* 
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" But you said be saw the story on the 
earth 1'* 

" Yes, but his eyes are so strong that 
he sees a long way off. Now it is going 
to begin.*' 

After that the man coulU only listen 
and look, for the play was the most 
beautiful thing he had ever imagined. 
It mnde ever>*thing just and right and 
wonderful, and if any discontent had 
been in his heart, the play would have 
stilled it. Above all, he was filled with 
amazement because the story was his 
story, just as it happened, only it was all 
as it appeared to one a long way of!. 
Finally, he could not look to one side or 
the other, because it seemed to him as 



if every one must know it was his stor}'. 
And as the curtain went down, and men 
and women laughed and cried with- happi- 
ness, this man said to himself in wonder: 

" But there is one difference in the 
play. All the seed came up." 

" Yes," said a voice at his side, and he 
turoedandsaw the writer of the play, who 
was gazinpj at him and smiling from the 
eyes that could sec a long way off. " Of 
course it came up. It always comes up." 

Then it seemed to the man tlvat his 
heart would break with joy, and he asked 
timidly : 

*' Are you sure ?*' 

"Yes,** said the other. '*It comes 
up— after a long time.** 



A DAT IN THE OPEN 

BY Z. M, MONTGOMERY 

Ho, a day 
Whereon we may up and away 
With a fetterless wind that is out on the downs, 
And there piping a call to die fallow and shore, 

\\'here the sea evermore ' * 

Surgeth over the gray reef, and drowns * * - 

The fierce rocks with white foam ; 
It is ours widi untired feet to roam 

Where the pines in green gloonr of wide vales make their murmuring home, 
Or the pools that the sunlight hath kissed 

Mirror back a blue sky that is winnowed of cloud and of misti. 

Ho, a day 
Whereon we may up and away 
Through the orient distances hazy and pied, 
Hand in hand with the gypsying breezes that blow 
Here and there, to and fro, 
O'er the meadows all rosy and wide. 
Where a lyric of (lowers 
Is sweet sung to the frolicking hours, 

And ^e merry buds letter the footsteps of tiptoeing showers; 

W^e may clituli where the steep is beset 

With a turbulent waterfall, loving to clamor and fret I 

Ho, a day 
Whereon wc may up and away 
To the year that is holding her cup of wild wine ; 
If we drink we shall be as the gods of the wold 
In the blithe days of old. 
Elate with a laughter divine ; 

Yea. and then we shall know . . . 

I he rare magic of solitude so 

We shall nevermore wish its delight and its dreams to forego, 

And our blood will upstir and upleap 

With a fellowship splendid, a gladness impassioned and deep I 
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DOCTOR MARIGOLD'S PRE- 
SCRIPTIONS 

BT CHARLES DICKENS 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HAMILTON W, MABIE 

IF the number of copies sold affords a basis for opinion, the books of Charles 
Dickens are more wi<iely read to-day in £ngland than during his lifetime, when 
his popularity was regarded as unique in the history of English writing. It is 
almost inevitable that a great enthusiasm for a man in any walk of life should be 
followed by a reaction when he disappears from the stage of action and the spell of 
his personality is no longer felt. Idolatry is the mother of iconoclasm, and sooner 
or later fierce-eyed reformers invade the temple and with sacrilegious hands tear 
down the image and scatter the votive offerint^s. For a time after the death of 
Dickens his reputation suffered many things at tlie iiuiid^, oi cntics, some of whom 
were wont to declare, with that air of superiority which never Loses its interest for 
diose who enjoy the aelf-ievelations of criticisni, diat he was steeped in sentunen- 
talism, exaggeration, and bumanitarianism ; drowned, as it were, in the milk of 
human kindness. All these chaiges conld be proved in the high court of ultimate * 
judgment ; there is the evidence of Dombey and Son," of " The Old Curiosity 
Shop,** of chapters and jMssages scattered through all die books. Andrew Lang 
abuses Dickens of " waUowing naked in the pathetic/' and it is certainly true 
thatjie wades in at times beyond his depth. But Dickens is saved, as Scott has 
beeii saved, by certain large endowments of human feeling, insight, imagination, 
humor, and power of portraiture. The critics were so eager in their pursuit of 
the craftsman that they ran in full cn,' past the gentus of the man, and long ago 
they began to Steal quietly back, as ii they had never made the welkin ring with 
their hayings. 

Meanwhile the selective process of time has cjuietly sifted the grain from the 
chaflF; has dropped the sentimental, exaggerated, and unreal work, and set the 
stamp of fame on what was characterislic, not of llie mannerisms, but of the genius 
of Dickens. David Copperfield," "Nicholas Nickleby,'* "Our Mutual Friend," 
and " The Tale of Two Cities " have a long life before them. The briUianl story 
of Sidney Carton is a im/rde forte rather than a creation of tiie Dickens gentus ; it 
shows the influence of Carlyle's powerful and dramatic xendering of the French 
Revolution ; but it has such vitality of portraiture, such inherent nobility, such 
interest ol incident and narrative^ that it will long survive as an evidence of the 
power of Didcens to use material not vitally related to him as if it were his own. 

The note of exaggeration in Dickens was due in part to his overflowing vitality 
and in part to a certain lack of taste in the man. Those 'who heard him read 
" Dr. Marigold " will never forget with what consummate skill he liberated tlie little 
group in the cart from the book and set them moving like living creatures before 
the eye ; nor will they forget the over-emphasis of the hca\ y double chain of gold 
across the waistcoat, and the excess of flowers in the lapel of the coat. Hut these 
things \frere forgotten in the living power of a dramatic artist who would have 
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made a place for himself on the stage if he had not made it in a kindred art The 
kindness; the deep and contagious human interest ; tfie broad humor, full of 
laughter and never far from tears ; the wonderful power of vizualizing places and 
people-^tfaese survive as the memories of those fascinating readings. 

It must be remembered also that Cruiksfaank contributed not a litde to the 
impression of exaggeration in many of Dickens's most striking and popular charac* 
ters. The illustrations were as ridi in humor as the text in which they were set; 
but diey emphasized every line that was out of normal drawing, and threw die 
exaggeralions into bold relief by diverting attention from the accessories and back- 
ground which gave the human figures their setting. It must also be remembered 
that the humorous studies in Dickens's novels need the gloss of the life they repro- 
duced ; the form and habit of that life have greatly changed, but enough remains to 
give valuable clues to the student of the '* Pickwick Papers." In the stable yards 
of the old inns there are figures which make one realize how faithful!}- Dickens 
could draw from the life ; on the highways one continually comes upon men who 
have strayed out of the stories ; and a day in the East End of London makes the 
oddest and most unreal of the novelist's semi-humorous, semi-tragical creations 
credible. Times and tastes have changed ; a new point of view has been reached ; 
another and far more sophisticated manner has succeeded the broad, leisurely* 
effective style of the author of " Dr. Marigold but the vitality of heart, imagination, 
and style of this master of laughter and of teats has not parted with its power in 
losing its novelty. The stoiy or sketch, as reprinted here, has been shortened by 
the omission of passages not essential to its development H. W. M. 



CHAPTER 1. 

TO BB TAKEN IMHBOtATBLY 

1AM a Cheap Jack, and my own 
father's name was Willum Marigold. 
It was in his lifetime supposed by 
some that his name was William, but my 
own father always consistently said, No,it 
was Willum. OA which point I content 
mjrself with looking at the argument this 
way : If a man is not allowed to know 
his own name in a free conntr}', how 
much is he allowed to know in a land of 
slavery? 

I was bom on the Queen's highway, 
but it was the King's at that time. A 
doctor was fetched to my own mother by 
my own father, when it took place on a 
coramcm; and in consequence of his 
being a very kind gentleman, and accept- 
ing no fee but a tea tr.ay. I was nametl 
l>ocior, out of gratitude and compliment 
to him. There you have me. Doctor 
Marigold. 

I am at present a middle-aged man of 
a broadrsh build, in cords, leggings, and 
a sleeved waistcoat ihc firings of whidi 



is always gone behind. Repair them 
how you will, they go like fiddle-strings. 
You have been to the theater, and you 
have seen one of the wioUn-players screw 
up his wiolin, after Ibtening to it as if it 
had been whispering the secret to him 
that it feared it was out of order, and 
then you have heard it snap. That's 
as exactly similar to my waistcoat as a 
waistcoat and a wiolin can be like, one 
another. 

I am partial to a white hat. and I like 
a shawl ruuiid my neck wore loose and 
easy. Sitting down is my &vorite pos- 
ture. If I have a taste in point of per- 
sonal jewelry, it is mother-of-pearl buttons. 
There you have me again, as large as life. 

The doctor having accepted a tea- 
tray, youll guess that my father was a 
Cheap Jack before mo. Vou are right. 
He was. It was a pretty tray. It rep- 
resented a large lady going along a ser- 
pentine up<hill gravel-walk, to attend a 
little diurch. Two swans had likewise 
come astray with the same intentions. 
When I call her a large lady I don't mean 
in point of breadth, for there she fell 
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below my views, but she more than made 
It up in he^t ; her height and slimness 

was — in short the height of both. 

I often saw that tray, after I was the 
innocently smiling cause (or more hkely 
screediing one) of the doctor's standing 
it up on a table against the wall in his 
consulting-room. \Mienever my own 
father and mother were in that part of 
tile country, 1 ased to put my head (I 
have heard my own mother say it was 
flaxen curls at that time, though you 
wouMii't know an old hearth-broom from 
it now until you come to the handle, and 
found it wasn't me) in at the doctor's 
door, and the doctor was always glad to 
sec me. and said, " Aha. my brother prac- 
titioner 1 Come in, little M l). How 
are your inclmaiions as to sixpence ?" 

You canH go on forever, yottH find, nor 
yet could my father nor yet my mother. 
If you don't go off as a whole when you 
are about due, you're liable to go oil in 
part, and two to one your head's the 
part. Gradually my fadier went off his, 
and my mother went off hers. It was in 
a harmless wrtv, but it put out the family 
where 1 boarded ihcm. The old couple, 
though retired, got to be wholly and solely 
devoted to the Cheap Jack business, and 
were always sellin^^ the family olT. When- 
ever tile cloth was laid for dinner, my 
father b^an rattling the plates and 
dishes, as we do in our line when we 
put up crockery for a bid, only he had 
\o&X the trick of it, and mostly let 'em 
drop and broke 'em. As the old lady 
had been used to sit in the cart, and 
hand the articles out one by one to the 
old gentleman on the fof)tboarrl to sell, 
just in the same way she handed him 
every item of the family's property, and 
they disposed of it in their own imagi- 
nations from morning to night. At last 
the old j^entleman, lying bedridden in the 
same room with the old lady, cries out 
in the old patter, fluent, after having been 
silent for two days and nights : Now 
here, my jolly mmpanions every one — 
which the Nighiui^ale club in a \ illatje 
was held, At the sign of Uie Cabb.ige 
and Shears, Where £e singers no doubt 
would have greatly excelled. But for 
want of taste, voices, and ears— now, 
here, my jolly companions, every one, is 
a working model of a used-up old Cheap 



Jack, without a tooth in his head, and 
with a pain in every bone : so like life 

that it would be just as ^^ood if it wasn't 
better, just as bad if it wasn't worse, and 
just as new if it wasn't worn out Bid 
for the working model of the old Cheap 
Jack, who has drunk more gunpowder- 
tea with the lailies in his time than 
would blow the lid ott a washerwoman's 
copper, and carry it as many thousands of 
miles higher than the mooir as naught nix 
naught, divided by the national debt, 
carr)' nothinjr to the poor-rates, three 
under, and two over. N ow, my hearts of 
oak and men of straw, what do you say 
for the lot? Two shillings, a shilling, 
tenpence, eightpence. sixpence, four 
pence. Twopence ? Who said twopence ? 
The gentleman in the scarecrow's hat ? 
I am ashamed of the gentleman in the 
scarecrow's hat. I really am ashamed 
of him f(»r his want of public spirit. Now 
I U tell you what I'll do with you. Come 1 
I'll throw you in a working model of a old 
woman that was married to the old Cheap 
Jack so long ago that upon my word and 
honor it took place in Noah's .\rk, before 
the Unicom could get in to forbid the 
banns by blowing a tune upon his horn. 
There now I Come I What do you .say 
for both ? ril tel! you what I'll do with 
you. I don't bear you malice for being 
so backward. Here I If you make me 
a bid thatll only reflect a little credit on 
your tfiwn, I'll throw you in a warming 
pan for nothinff. and lend you a toasting- 
fork for life. Now come ; what do you 
say after that splendid offer } Say two 
pound, say thirty shillings, say a pound, 
say ten shillings, say five, say two and 
six. A' (HI don't say even two and six ? 
You say two and three ? No. You 
sha*n't have the lot for two and three. I 'd 
sooner give it to you, if you was good 
looking enough. Mere! Missis! Chuck 
the old man and woman into the cart, 
put the horse to, and drive *em away and 
bury 'em 1" Such were the last words 
of Willum Marigold, tn}' own father, and 
they were carried out by him and by his 
wife, my own mother, on one and the 
same day, as I ought to know, having 
followed as mourner. 

I courted my wife from the footboard 
of the cart. I did indeed. .Siie was a 
Suffolk young woman, and it was in Ips- 
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wich market-place right opposite the corn- 
chandler's ]^op I had noticed her up 
at a window last Saturday that was, 
appreciatin£r highly. I had took to her, 
and i had said to myself, If not already 
disposed of, 111 have that lot" Next 
Saturday fhat come, I pitched the cart on 
the same pilch, and I was in verj' high 
feather indeed, keeping 'em laughing the 
whole of the time, and getting off the 
goods briskly! At last I took out of my 
waistcoat-pocket a small lot wrapped in 
soft paper, and I put it this way (looking 
up at the window where she was). " Now 
here, my blooming English maidens, is 
an article, the last article of the present 
evening's sale, which T offer to only you, 
the lovely Suffolk Dumplings biling over 
with beauty, and I won't uke a bid of a 
tiiousand pounds for from any man alive. 
Now what is it ? Why, I'll tell you what 
it is. It's made of fine gold, and it's not 
broke, though there's a hole in the middle 
of it, and it's stronger than any fetter that 
ever was forged, though it's smaller than 
any fing^^r in my set of tf-n. Why ten ? 
Because, when myparL tUv made over my 
property to me, I tell you true, there was 
twelve sheets, twelve towels, twelve table- 
cloths, twehre knives, twelve folks, twelve 
tablespoons, and twelve teaspoons, but 
my set of fingers was two short of a 
dozen, and could never since be matched. 
Now what else is it ? Come, Til tell you. 
It's a hoop of solid gold, wrapped in a 
silver curl-paper, that I myself took olT 
the shining locks of the ever beautiful 
old lady in Threadneedle Street, London 
city ; I wouldn't tell you so if I hadn't 
the paper to show, or you mightn't 
believe.it even of me. Now what else 
is it ? It's a man-trap and a handcuff, 
the pa.ish stocks and a leg-lock, all in 
gold and all in one. Now what else is it ? 
It's a wedding-ring. Now I'll tell you 
what I'm a-going to do with it. I'm not 
a-going to offer ttiis lot for money ; but I 
naan to give it to the next of you beauties 
that laughs, and I'll pay her a visit to- 
morrow morning at exactly half a^ier nine 
o'clock as the chimes go, and I'll take 
her out for a walk to put up the banns." 
She laughed, and got the ring handed 
up to h( r. When I called in the morn- 
ing she says, O dear I It's never you, 
and you never mean it?" "It's ever 



me," says I, " and I am ever yours, and I 
ever mean it" So we got married, after 
being put iip three times — which, by the 
by, is quite in the Cheap Jack way again, 
and shows once more how the Cheap 
Jack customs pervade society. 

She wasn't a bad wife, but she had a 
temper. If she could have parted with 
that one article at a sacrifice, I wouldn't 
have swopped her away In exchange for 
any other woman in England* Not that 
I ever dif^ swop her away, for we lived 
together till she died, and that was thir- 
teen year. Now, my lords and ladies and 
gentlefolks all, I'll let you into a secret, 
tiiot^h you won't believe it Thirteen 
year of temper in a Palace would try the 
worst of you, but thirteen year ot temper 
in a Cart would tr}' the best of you. You 
are kept so very close to it in a cart, you 
see. 'Hiere 's thousands of couples among 
you getting on like sweet ile upon a whet- 
stone in houses five and six pairs of stairs 
high, that would go to the Divorce Court 
in a cart. Whether the jolting [ uikes it 
worse, I don't undertake to decide ; but 
in a cart it does come home to you. and 
stick to you. Wiolence in a cart is so 
wiolent, and aggrawation in a cart is w 
aggrawating. 

We might have had such a pleasant 
life i A roomy cart, with the large goods 
hung outside, and the bed slui^ under- 
neath it when on the road, an iron pot and 
a kettle, a fireplace for the cold weather, 
a chimney for the smoke, a hanging-shelf 
and a cupboard, a dog and a horse. 
What more do you want ? You draw off 
upon a bit of turf in a green lane or by 
the roadside, you hobble* your old horse 
and turn him grazing, you light your fire 
upon the ashes of the last visitors, you 
cook your stew, and you wouldn't call 
the Emp>erorof France your father, fiut 
have a temper in the cart, tlingiiig lan- 
mage and the hardest goods m stock 
at . ou, and where are you then ? Put a 
name to your feelings. 

My dog knew as well w hen she was on 
the turn as i did. Before she broke out, 
he would give a howl, and bolt. How he 
knew it was a mystery to me ; but the 
sure and certain knowledge of it would 
wake hiu> out r)f his soundest sleep, and 
he would give a howl, and bolt. At such 
times I wished I was him. 
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The worst of it was, we had a daughter 

born to us, and I Inve children with all 
my heart. When she was in her furies 
she beat the child. This gut tu be !»o 
shocking^ as the child got to be four or 
five year old, that I have many a time 
gone on with my whip over my shoulder, 
at the old horse's head, sobbing and cry- 
ing worse than ever little Sophy did. For 
how could I prevent it ? Such a thing is 
not to be tried with such a temi>er — in 
a cart — without coniiii;; to a flight. It's 
in the natural size and formation of a 
cart to bring it to a fight. And then the 
poor child got worse terrified than before, 
as well as worse hurt generally. an<l her 
mother made complaints to the next peo- 
ple we lighted on, and the word went 
round, " Here's a wretch oC a Cheap Jack 
been a-beating his wife." 

Little Sophy was such a brave child 1 
She grew to be quite devoted to her poor 
father, though be could do so little to 
help her. She had a wonderful quantity 
of shiniuj^, dark hair, all curlinp^ natural 
about her ft is quite astonishirtg to mo 
now that i didn't go tearing mad when 
I used to see her run from her mother 
before the cart, and her mother catch her 
by this hair, and pull her down by it, and 
beat her. 

Such a brave child I said she was 1 
Ah 1 with reason. 

" Don't you mind next time, father 
dear," she would whisper to me, with her 
little face still Hushed, and her bright 
eyes still wet ; if I don't cry out, you 
may know I am not nuich hurt. And 
even if I do cry out, it will only be to get 
mother to let j^o and leave off." What 
1 have seen the little spirit bear — for me 
— ^without crying out I 

Yet, in other respects, her mother took 
j^reat care of her. Her clothes were 
always clean and neat, and her mother 
was never tired of working at 'em. Such 
is the inconsistency in things. Our being 
down in the marsh country in unhealthy 
weather, I consider the cause of Sophy's 
taking bad low fever ; but, however she 
took it, once she got it she turned away 
from her mother for evermore, uul 
nothing would persuade her to be touched 
by her mother's hand. She would shiver 
and say, "No, no, no," when it was 
offered at, and would hide her face on 



my shoulder, and hold me tighter round 

the neck. 

The Cheap Jack ]>usiness had been 
worse than ever 1 had known it, what 
with one thing and what with another 
(and not least with railroads, which will 
cut it all to pieces. I expect, at last), and 
I was run dry of money, tor which 
reason, one night at that period of little 
Sophy's being so bad, either we must 
have come to a deadlock for victuals and 
drink, or I must have pitched the cart as 
1 did. 

I couldn't get the dear child to lie 

down or leave go of me, and indeed I 
hadn't the heart to try, so I stepped out 
on the footboard with her holding round 
my neck. They all set up a laugh when 
they see us, and one chuckle-headed 
Joskin (that I hated for it) made the 
bidding, " l uppcnce for her 1" 

"Now, you country boobies," sajs I, 
feeling as if my heart was a heavy weight 
at the end of a brc^en sashrline, " I give 
you notice that I am a p^oing to charm 
the money out of your pockets, and to 
give you so much more dian your money's 
worth that you'll only persuade your- 
selves to draw your Saturday night's 
wages ever again arterwards by the hojjes 
of meeting me to lay 'em out with, which 
you never will, and why not ? Because 
I've made my fortune by selling my 
goods on a large scale for seventy-five 
per cent, less than I give for 'em, and I 
am consequently to be elevated to the 
House of Peers next week, by the title of 
the Duke (jf Cheap and Markis Jacfc- 
aloorul. Now let's know what you want 
to-nit;ht, and you shall have it. But first 
of all, shall i tell you why I have got 
this little girl round my neck ? You don't 
want to know? Then you shall. She 
belongs to the Fairies. She's a fortune- 
teller. *■ She can tell me all about you in 
a whisper, and can put me up to whether 
you're going to buy a lot or leave it. 
Now do you want a saw ? No, she says 
you don't, because you're too clumsy to 
use one. Else here's a saw which would 
be a lifelong blessing to a handy man, at 
four shillings, at three and six, at three, 
at two and six, at two, at eighteen-pence. 
But none oi you shall have it at any 
price, on account of your well-known 
awkwardness, which would make it man- 
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slaughter. The same ohjeclifm applies 
to this set o£ three planes wliich 1 w >n i 
let you have neither, so dont bid for 'em. 
N(jw I am a-going to ask her what you do 
want." rriieii I whispered. Your head 
bums so that I am afraid it hurts you 
bad, my pet," and she answered, without 
opening her heavy eyes, " Just a little, 
father.") ♦* O 1 This little fortune-teller 
says it's a memorandum-hook you want. 
Then why didn't you mention it ? Here 
it is. Look at it. Two hundred super- 
fine, hot-pressed, wire-wove pages — if you 
don't believe me. count 'em — read)' nilcd 
for your expenses, an eveilastingl)' 
pointed pencil to put cm down with, a 
double-bladed penknife to scratch *em 
out with, a book of printed tables to cal- 
culate your income with, and a camp- 
stool to sit down upon while you give 
your mind to it I Stop I And an umbrella 
to keep the moon off when you give 
your mind to it on a pitch-dark night. 
Nf>w I won't ask you how much for the 
lot, but huw little ? How little are you 
thinking of ? Don*t be ashamed to men- 
tion it. because my fortune-teller knows 
already." (Then, makintj believe to 
whisper, 1 kissed her, and she kissed me.) 
*' Why, she says you are thinking of as 
little as three and threepence ! I couldn't 
have believed it, even of you, unless she 
told me. Three and threepence ! .Vnd 
a set of printed tables in the lot that'll 
calculate your income up to forty thou- 
sand a year 1 With an income of forty 
thousand a year, you grudge three and 
six]><'nce. Well, then, I'll tell you my 
opinion. 1 so despise the threepence, 
that I'd sooner take three shillings. 
There. For three shillings, three shil- 
lings, three shillings ! Gone. Hand 'em 
over to the hirky man." 

iVs there liad l)cen no bid at all, every- 
body looked about and grinned at every- 
body, while I touched little Sophy's face 
and asked her if she fell faint, or giddy. 
*' Not very, father. It will soon be over." 
Then, turning from the pretty, patient 
eyes, which were opened now, and see- 
ing nothing but grins across my lighted 
grease-pot, I went on again in my (..'heap 
Jack style. '* VV here's the butcher ?" 
(My sorrowful eye had just caught sight 
of a fat young butcher on the outside of 
the crowd.) She says the good luck is 



the ln;t' }ier's. Where is he ?" Ever}'- 
body handed on the blushing butcher to 
the front, and there was a roar, and the 
butcher felt himself obliged to put his 
hand in his pocket, and take the lot. 
T'he party so picked out, in general, does 
feel obliged to take the lot — good four 
times out of six. Then we had another 
lot, the counterpart of that one. and sold 
it si.xpence cheaper, which is always wery 
much enjoyed. Then we had the spec- 
tacles. It ain't a special profitable lot, 
but I put 'em on, and I see what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to 
take off the taxes, and I see v hat the 
sweetheart of the young woman in the 
shawl is doing at home, and I see what 
the Bishops has got for dinner, and a 
deal more that seldom fails to fetch 'em 
up in their spirits ; and the better their 
spirits, the better their bids. Then we 
had die ladies' lot — the teapot, tea<addy, 
glass sugar-basin, half a dozen spoons, 
and caudle-cup — and all the time I was 
making similar excuses to give a look or 
two and say a word or two to my poor 
chikl. It Nvas while the second ladies* 
lot was holding 'em enchained that I felt 
her lift herself a little on ni)- shoulder, to 
kK)k across the dark street. ' What 
troubles you, darling?" "Nothing 
troubles me. father. I am not at all 
troubled. But don't I see a pretty 
churchyard over there ?" " Yes, my 
dear." " K iss me twice, dear father, and 
lay me down to rest upon that diurcli- 
yard grass so soft and green." I stag- 
gered back into the cart with her head 
dropped on my shoulder, and I says to 
her mother, "Quick! Shut the doorl 
Don't let those laughing jx-ople see !" 
" What's the matter ?" she cries. " O 
wonian, woman." 1 tells her. "you'll 
never catch my little Sophy by her hair 
again, for she has flown away from 
you !" 

Maybe those were h.irder words than 
I meant 'em ; but from that time forth 
my wife took to brooding, and would sit 
in the cart or walk beside it, hours at a 
stretch, v/ith her arms crossed, and her 
eyes !fK»king on the ground. N\'hen her 
funcs took her (which was rather sel- 
domer than before), they took her in a 
v\v\\ way, and she banged herself about 
to that extent that I was forced to hold 
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her. She got none the better for a little 
drink now and then, and through some 
years I used to wonder, as I plodded 
along at ihe old horse's head, whether 
there was many cam upon the road 
that held so much dreariness as mine, for 
all my being looked up to as the King of 
the Cheap jacks. So sad our lives went 
on till one summer evening, when, as we 
were coming into Exeter, out of the £aT> 
ther West of England, we saw a woman 
beating a child in a cruel manner, who 
screamed, " Don't beat me 1 O mother, 
mother, mother V* Then my wife stopped 
her ears, and ran away like a wild thing, 
and next day she was found in the river. 

Me and luy do<; were all the company 
left in the can now ; and the dog learned 
to give a short hark when they wouldn't 
bid, and to give another and a nod of 
his head when I asked him, Who said 
half a crown ? Are you the gentleman, 
sir, that olTered half a crown?" He 
attained to an immense height of popu* 
larity, and I shall always believe taught 
himself entirely out of his own head to 
growl at any p>erson in the crowd that 
bid as low as sixpence. But he got to 
be well on in years, and one night when 
I was conwulsing York with the spec- 
tacles, he took a conwulsion on his own 
accouuL upon the very footboard by me, 
and it finished him. 

Being naturally of a tender turn, I had 
dreadful lonely feelings on me artcr this. 
I conquered 'em at selling times, having 
a reputation to keep (not to mention 
keeping myself), but Uiey got me down in 
private, and rolled upon me. Thai's 
often the way with us public characters. 
See us on the footboard, and you'd give 
pretty well anything you possess to be 
us. See us off the footboard, and you'd 
add a trifle to be ofT your harj;;nin. It 
was under those circumstances \\\-\\ 1 
come acquainted with a giant. I nugiii 
have been too high to fall into conversa- 
tion with him, had it not been for my 
lonely feelings. For the general rule is, 
going round the country, to draw the 
line at dressing up. When a man can't 
trust his getting a living to his undis- 
guised abilities, you consider him below 
your sort. And this giant when on view 
figured as a Roman. 

He was a languid young man, which I 



attribute to the distance betwixt his 
extremities. He had a little head and 
less in it. he had weak eyes and weak 
knees, and altogether you couldn't look 
at him without feeling that there was 
greatly too much of him both for his joints 
and his mind. But he was an amiable 
though timid young man (his mother let 
him out, and spent the money), and we 
come acquainted when he was walking 
to ease the horse betwixt two fairs. He 
was called Rinaldo di Velasco, his name 
being Pickleson. 

This giant, odierwise Pickleson, men- 
tioned to me under the seal of confidence 
that, beyond being^ a burden to hi'j'.self, 
his life was made a burdeii to him by the 
cruelty of his master towards a step- 
daughter who was deaf and dumb. Her 
mother was dead, and she had no living 
soul to take her part, and was used most 
hard. She traveled with her master's 
caravan only because there was nowhere 
to leave her> and this giant, otherwise 
Pickleson, did go so far as to believe 
that his master often tried to lose her. 
He was such a very languid young man 
that I don't know how long it didn*t take 
him to get this storj out, but it passed 
throu^^h h's defective circulation to his 
top extremity in course of time. 

When I beard this account from the 
giant, otherwise Pickleson, and likewise 
that Uie poor girl had beautiful long dark 
hair, and was often pulled down bv if and 
beaten, I couldn't see the giant Uirough 
what stood in my eyes. Having wiped 
'em, I give him sixpence (for he was kept 
as short as he was long), and he laid it 
out in two thrt ' iv Tin'orths of ppn and- 
water, which so bnsked him up that he 
sang tiie Favorite Comic of Shivery 
Sh:^y, ain*t it cold ? — a popular effect 
which his master had tried ever}- other 
means to get out o£ him as a Roman 
wholly in vain. 

His master's name was Mim, a wery 
hoarse man, and I knew him to speak to. 
I went to that Fair as a mere civilian, 
leaving the cart outside the town, and 
I looked about the back of the Vans while 
the performing was going on, and at last, 
sittingdozing against a muddy cart-wheel, 
I come upon the poor girl who was deaf 
and dumb. At the first look I might 
almost have judged that she had escaped 
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from the Wild Beast Show ; but at the 
second I thonf^ht better of her, and 
thought that if she was more cared for 
and more kindlx used she would be like 
my child. She was just the same age 
that my own daughter would have been, 
if her pretty head had not fell down upon 
my shoulder thut unforiunale night. 

To cut it short, I spoke confidential 
to ^fiIn while he was beating the gong 
outside betwixt two lots of Pickleson's 
publics, and I put it to hira, She lies 
heavy on your own hands; what'U you 
take for her ?" Mim was a most ferocious 
swearer. Suppressing that part of his 
reply which was much the fongcst part, 
his reply was, " A pair of braces." *' Now 
I'll tell you," says I, *'what I'm a-going 
to do with you. I'm a-goin^^ 1(j fetch 
« 3'ou half a dozen pair of the primest 
braces in the cart, and then to take her 
away with me." Says Mim (again fero- 
cious), '*I1I believe it when I've got the 
goods, and no sooner.*' I made all the 
haste I coukl. lest he should think twice 
of it, and the bargain was completed, 
wbidi Pickleson he was thereby so 
relieved in his mind that he come out at 
his little back door, longways like a ser- 
pent, and give us Shiver\' Shakey in a 
, whisper amont^ die wheels at parting. 

It was happ) days for both of us when 
Sophy and me began to travel in the cart. 

I at once give her the name cf Sophy, 
to put her ever towards me ni the attitude 
of my own daughter. We soon made 
out to b^n to understand one another, 
through the goodness of the Heavens, 
when she knowcd that I meant true and 
kind by her. In a very little time slie 
was wonderful fond of me. You have 
no idea what it is to have anybody won- 
derful fond of you unless you have been 
got down and rolled upon by the lonely 
feelings that 1 have mentioned as having 
once got the better of me. 

You'd have laughed— or the rewerse — 
it's according to your disposition— if you 
coukl have seen me trying to teach Sophy. 
At tiTsi i was helped — you'd never guess 
by what — ^milestones. I got some large 
alphabets in a box, all the letters separate 
on bits I if b( ne, and, saying we w.is going 
to \VLNiis<^)K. 1 give her those letters in 
that order, and then at every milestone 
I showed her those same letters in that 



same order aj^ain, and pointed towards 
the abode of royalty. Another time 1 
give her CART, and then chalked the 
same upon the cart. Another time I 
give her DOCTOR MARIGOLD, and 
hung a corresponding inscription outside 
my wai.slcoat. People that met us might 
stare a bit and laugh, but what did /care 
if she caught the idea ? 9ie caught it 
after long patience and tr(Hible»and then 
we did begin to get on swimmingly. I 
believe youl At first she was a little 
given to consider me the cart, and the 
cart the abode of royalty, but tiiat soon 
wore off. 

We had our signs, too, and they were 
hundreds in number. Sometimes she 
would sit looking at me and considering 
hard how to conununicate with me about 
.something fresh — how to ask me what 
«he wanted explained — and then she was 
(or I thought she w as ; what does it sig- 
nify ?) so like my child with those years 
added to her. that I half believed it was 
herself, trying to tell me where she had 
been to up in the skies, and what she 
had seen since that unhappy night when 
she flied away. She had a pretty face, 
and now that there was no one to drag 
at her bright dark hair, and it was all in 
order, there was a something touching 
in her looks that made the cart most 
peaceful and most quiet, though not at 
all melaiuhf)ly. [N.B. In the Cheap 
Jack patter, w f generally sound it lemon- 
jolly, and il gets a laugh.] 

The way she learnt to understand any 
1 ( >k of mine was truly surprising. When 
I sold of a night, she would sit in the 
cart unseen by them outside, and would 
give a eager look into my eyes when I 
looked in, and would hand me straight 
the preci.se article or articles I wanted. 
And then .she would clap her hands and 
laugh for joy. And as for rae, seeing 
her so bright, and remembering what 
she was when I first lighted on her, 
starved ,ind ln.aten and ragj^^r{1. li-aning 
asleep against the nnidd)' cari-wiicel. it 
give me sucli licart thai i gained a greater 
heighth of reputation than ever, and I 
put Pickleson down (by the name of 
Mini's Traveling Ciant. otherwise Pickle- 
son) for a fjijunnole in my will. 

This happiness went on in the cart till 
she was sixteen year old. By which 
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time I begin to feel not satisfied that T 
had done my whole duty by her, and to 
consider that she ought to have better 
teacbingr than I could ipve her. It drew 
a many tears on both sides when I com- 
menced explaining my views to her; but 
what's right is right, and you can't nei- 
ther by tears nor laughter do away with 
its character. 

So I took her hand in mine, and I 
went with her one day to the Deaf and 
Dumb Kstablishment in London, and 
when the gentleman come to speak to 
us, I says to him: "Now I'll tell you 
what I'll do with you, sir. I am nothing 
but a Cheap Jack, l)iit of late years I 
have laid by for a rainy day nulwith- 
standing. This is my only daughter 
(adopted), and you can't produce a deafer 
nor a dumber. Teach her the most that 
can be taught her in the shortest separa- 
tion that can be named — state the tigure 
for it — and I am game to put the money 
down. I won't bate you a single far- 
thing, sir, but I'll put down the money 
here and now, and I'll thankfully throw 
you in a pound to take it There!'* 
The gentleman smiled, and then, ** Well, 
well," says he, " I must first know what 
she has learned already. How dc^ you 
communicate with her ? ' Then i showed 
him, and she wrote in printed writing 
many names of things and so forth ; and 
we held some sprightly conversation, 
Sophy and me, about a little story in a 
hook which the gentleman showed her, 
and which she was able to read, This 
is most extraordinary." sa\ s the gentle- 
man ; *' is it possible that you have been 
her only teacher ?" " I have been her 
only teacher, sir," I says, besides her- 
self." " Then," says the gentleman, and 
more acceptable wortis was never spoke 
to me, "you're a clever fellow, and a 
good fellow," This he makes known to 
Sophy, who kisses his hands, claps her 
own, and laughs and cries upon it. 

We saw the gentleman four times in 
all, and when he took down my name 
and asked how in the world it ever 
chanced to be Doctor, it come out that 
he was own nephew by the sister's side, 
if you'll believe me, to the very Doctor 
that 1 was called after. This made our 
footing still easier, and he says to me: 

"Now, Marigold, tell me what more 



do you want your adopted dau^^ter to 

know ?" 

" I want her, sir, to be cut off from 
the world as tittle as can be, considering 

her deprivations, and therefore to be 
able to read whatever is wrote with per- 
fect ease and pleasure." 

My good fellow," uiges the gentle- 
man, opening his eyes wide, " why, / 
can't do that myself 1" 

I took his joke, and gave him a laujijh 
(knowing by experience how fiat you fall 
without it), and I mended my words 
accordingly. 

" What do you mean to do with her 
afterwards ?" asks the j^entleman, with a 
sort of a doubtful eye. " To take her 
about the country 

•* In the cart, sir, but only in the cart. 
She will live a private life, ynu irnder- 
stand, in the cart. I should never think 
of bringing her infirmities before the pub- 
lic. I wouldn't make a show of her for 
any money." 

The gentleman nodded, and seemed 
to approve. 

•* Well," says he, " can ytu part with 
her for two years?" 

"To do her that good — yes. sir." 

" There's another questi(Mi," says the 
gentleman, looking towards h^r — " can 
she part with you for two years V* 

I don't know that it was a harder 
matter of itself (for the other was hard 
enough to me), but it was harder to get 
over. However, she was pa<nfied to it 
at last, and the separation betwixt us was 
settled. How it cut up both of us when 
it took place, and when I left her at the 
door in the dark of an evening, I don't 
tell. But I know this: remembering 
that night, I shall never pass that same 
establislTniLnt without a heartache and a 
swelling in the throat; and I couldn't 
put you up the best of lots in sight of it 
with my usual spirit — no, not even the 
gun, nor the pair of spectacles — for five 
hundred pound reward from the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Deparinu nt, 
and throw in the honor of putting tny 
legs under his mahogany arterwards. 

Still, the loneliness that followed in 
the cart was not the old loneliness, l>e- 
cause there was a term put to it, however 
long to look forward to ; and because I 
could think, when I was anyways down, 
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that she belon<jed to me and i belonged 
to her. Always planning for her coming 
back, I bought in a few months' time 
another cart, and what do you think I 
planned to do with it ? I'll tell you. I 
planned to tit it up with shelves and 
books for her reading^, and to have a seat 
in it where I could sit and see her read, 
and think that 1 had bt-cn hur first 
teacher. Not hurryiii.t; o\er the job, I 
had the fittings knocked together in con- 
trivii^ ways under my own inspection, 
and here was her bed in a berth with 
curtains, and there was lier reading t:ible, 
and here was her writing-desk, and else- 
where was her books in rows upon rows, 
picters and no picters, bindings and no 
bindings, gilt-edped and plain, just as I 
could pick 'em up for her in lots up and 
down the country, North and South and 
West and &ist. Winds liked best and 
winds liked least, Here and there and 
gone astray, ( )\ er the hills and far away. 
And when I had got together pretty well 
as many books as the cart would neatly 
hold, a new scheme come into my head, 
which, as it turned out, kept my time 
and attention a good dual employed, and 
helped me over the two years' stile. 

Without being of an awaricious tem- 
per, I like to be the owner of things. I 
shouldn'f wish, for instance, to go part- 
ners with yourself in the C'henp Tnck 
cart. It's not that 1 mistrust you, but 
that I'd rather know it was mine. Simi- 
larly, very likely you'd rather know it 
was yotirs. Well ! A kind of a jealousy 
})egan to creep into my mind when 1 re- 
riected lliat all those books would have 
been read by other people long before 
they was read by her. It seemed to take 
away from her being the owner of 'em 
like. In this way the question got into 
my head : Couldn't I have a book new- 
made express for her, which she should 
be the first to read ? 

It pleased me, that thought did ; and 
as 1 never w,is a man to let a thought 
sleep (you must wake up all the whole 
family of thoughts you've got and burn 
their nightcaps, or you won't do in the 
Cheap Jack line), I set to work at it. 
Considering that I was in the habit of 
changing so much about the country, and 
that I should have to find out a literary 
character here to make a deal with, and 



another literary character there to make 
a deal with, as opportunities presented, 
I hit on the plan that this same book 
should be a genera! miscellaneous lot — 
like the razors, tiat-iron, chronometer 
watch, dinner plates, rolling-pin, and 
looking-glass — and shouldn't be <^ered 
as a single indiwidual article, like the 
spectacles or the gun. W hen I had come 
to that conclusion. I come to another, 
which shall likewise be yours. 

Often had I regretted that she never 
had heard me on the footboard, and that 
she never could hear me. It ain't that / 
am vain, but that you don't like to put 
your own light under a bushel. What's 
the worth of j'our reputation, if you can't 
convey the reason for it to the person 
you most wish to value it ? Now I'll put 
it to you. Is it worth sixpence, fippence, 
fourpence, threepence, twopence, a 
penny, a halfpetmy. a farthing? No, it 
ain't. Not worth a farthing. Very well, 
then. My conclusion was that I would 
begin her book with some account of 
myself. So that, through reading a speci* 
men or two of me on the footboard, she 
might form an idea of my merits there. 
I was aware that I couldn't do myself 
justice. A man can't write his eye (at 
least /don't know how to), nor yet can 
a man write his voice, nor the rate of his 
talk, nor the quickness of his action, nor 
his general spicy way. But he can write 
his turns of speech, when he is a public 
speaker — and indeed I have heard that 
he very j)ften does before he speaks 'em. 

Well I Having formed that resolution, 
then come the question of a name. How 
did I hammer that hot iron into shape ? 
This way. The most difficult explana- 
tion 1 liad ever had with her was, how I 
come to be called Doctor and yet was no 
Doctor. After all, I felt that I had failed 
of getting it correctly into her mind, with 
my utmost pains. But trusting to her 
improvement in the two years, I thought 
that 1 might trust to her understanding 
it when she should come to read it as put 
d w I) I >y my own hand. Then I thought 
1 would try a j 'ke with her and watch 
how it took, by which of itself I might 
fully judge of her understanding it. We 
had first discovered the mistake we had 
dropped into, through her having asked 
me to prescribe for her when she had 
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sui^Msed me to be a Doctor from & med- 
ical point of view ; so, thinks I, " Now if 
I give this book the name of my Pre- 
scriptions, and if she catches the idea 
that my only Prescriptions are for her 
amusement and interest — to make her 
lauofh in a pleasant way, or to make her 
cry in a pleasant way — it will be a delight- 
ful proof to both of us that we have got 
over our difficulty." It fell out to alMo- 
lute perfection. For when she saw the 
book, as I had it got up— the printed and 
pressed honk lying on her desk in her 
cart, and saw the title, DociOR MARI- 
GOLD'S PitESCRtFTtONS, she looked at me 
for a moment with astonishment, then flut- 
tered the leaves, then broke otit a-laugh- 
ing in the charmingest way, then felt her 
pulse and shook her head, then turned 
the pages pretending to read them most 
attentive, then kissed the book to me. and 
put It t<i her bosom with both her hands. 
I never was better pleased in all my life 1 

But let me not anticipate. (I take that 
expression out of a lot of romances I 
bont^ht for her. T never ripened a single 
one of 'em— and I have opened many— 
but I found the romancer raying " let me 
not anticipate.** Which beings so, I won* 
der why he did anticipate, or who asked 
him to do it.) Let me not, I say, antici- 
pate. This same book took up all my 
spare time. It was no play to get the 
obier articles together in the general mis- 
cellaneous lot, but when it come to my 
own article 1 There I I couldn't has e 
believed the blotting, nor yet the buck- 
ling to at it, nor the patience over it. 

At last it was done, and the two years' 
time was gone after all the other time 
before it, and where it's all gone to, who 
knows? The new cart was finished — 
yellow outside, relieved with werroilion 
and brass fittings — the old horse was put 
in it, a new 'un and ^^. boy being laid on 
for the Cheap Jack cart, and I cleaned 
myself up to go and fetdi her. Bright 
cold wesUher it was, cart chimneys smok- 
ing, carts pitched private on a piece of 
waste ground over at Wandsworth, where 
you may see 'em from the Sou western 
Railway when not upon die road. (Look 
out of the right liii! vindow going down.) 

" Marigold," says the gt-iit leniaii. giving 
his hand hearty, " 1 am very glad to see 
you." 



Yet I have my doubts, sir," says I, 
" if you can be half as glad to see me as I 

am to see you." 

" The time has appeared so long — has 
it, Marigold ?'* 

" I won't say that, sir, considering its 

real length ; bnt 

" What a start, my good fellow !" 

Ah I I should think it was 1 (irownsuch 
a woman, so prett)', so intelligent, so ex- 
pressive! I knew then that she must be 
really lik - \v\ child, or I could never have 
known her, standing quiet by the door. 

" You are affected," says the gentle- 
man in a kindly manner. 

*• I feel, sir," says I, " that I am but a 
rough chap in a sleeved waistcoat." 

" 1 feel," says the gentleman, *' that it 
was you who raised her ftom misery and 
d^adation, and brought her into com- 
munication with her kind. But why do 
we converse alone together, when we can 
converse so well with her ? Address her 
in your own way." 

I am such a rough chap in a sleeved 
waistcoat, sir," says I, "and she is such 
a graceful woman and she stands so quiet 
at the door I" 

"Try if she moves at the old sign," 
says the gentleman. 

They had got it up together o' purpose 
to please me 1 For when 1 give her the old 
sign, she rushed to my feet, and dropped 
upon her knees, holding up her hands to 
me with pouring tears of l(.)ve and joy; and 
when 1 took her hands and lifted her, she 
clasped me round the neck, and lay there; 
and I don't know what a fool I didn*t 
make of myself, until we all three settled 
down into talking without sound, as if 
there was a .something soft and pleasant 
spread over the whole world for us. 

CHAPTER II. 

TO BB TAKEN FOR LIFE 

So every item of my plan was crowned 
with success. Our reunited life was more 
than all that w-e had looked forward to. 
Content and joy went \\\\\\ us as the 
wheels of the carts went round, and the 
same stopped with us when the two carts 
stopped. 1 was as pleased and as proud 
ns a Pug-I)og with his muzzle black- 
leaded for a evening party, and his tail 
extra curled by machinery. 
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But I had left something out of my 
calculations. Now what had I left out ? 
To help you to guess, I'll say, a figure. 
Come. Make a gue^s and guess right. 
Nought? No. Nine? No. Eight? 
No. Seven? No. Six? No. Five? 
No. Four? No. Three? No. Two? 
No. One ? No. Now Dl tell you 
what 111 do with you. I'll say it's an- 
other sort of figure altogether. There. 
Why then, says you, it's a mortal figure. 
No, nor yet a mortal figure. By such 
means you get yourself penned into a 
comer, and you can't help guessing 
a mmortal figure. That's about it 
Why didn't you say so sooner ? 

Yes. It was a immortal figure that 
I had altogether left out of my calcula- 
tions. Neither man's, nor woman's, but 
a child's. Girl's or boy's ? Boy's. " I, 
says the sparrow, with my bow. and 
arrow." Now you have got it. 

We were down at Lancaster, and I had 
done two nights more than fair average 
business (though I cannot iti honor rec- 
ommend them as a quick audience^ in 
the open square there, near the end of 
the street where Mr. Sly's King's Arms 
and Royal Hotel stands. Mirn's travel- 
ing giant, otherwise Pickleson, happened 
at the self-same time to be tr>ing it on 
in Uie town. The genteel lay was adopted 
with him. No hint of a van. Green 
baize alco\e leading up to I'ickleson in 
a Auction Room. Printed jjoster, *' Free 
list suspended, with the exception of tliat 
proud boast of an enlightened countr>', 
a free press. Schools admitted by pri- 
vate arrangement. Nothing to raise a 
blush in the cheek of youth or shock the 
roost fastidious." Mim swearing most 
horrible and terrific, in a pink calico pay< 
place, at the .slackness of the public. 
.Serious handbill in the shops, importing 
that it was all but impossible to come to 
a right understanding of the history of 
David without seeing I'ickleson. 

I went to the Auction Room in ques- 
tion, and T found it entirely empty of 
everything but echoes and moldiness, 
with the single exception of Picldeson 
on a piece of red drugget. This suited 
my purp>ose, as T wanted a private and 
contidential word with him, which was : 
" Pickleson. Owing much happiness to 
you, I put you in my will for a fypun- 



note ; but, to save trouble, here's four- 
punten down, which may equally suit 
your views, and let us so conclude the 
transaction." Pickleson, who up to that 
remark had had the dejected appearance 
of a long Roman nishlight that couldn't 
anyhow get lighted, brightened up at his 
top extremity, and maue his acknowledge 
ments in a way which (for him) was par- 
liamentary eloquence. He likewise did 
add that, having ceased to draw as a 
Roman, Mim had made proposals for his 
going in as a conwerted Indian Giant 
worked upon by The Diaryman*s Daugh- 
ter. This, Pickleson, having no acquaint- 
ance with the tract named after that 
young woman, and not being willing to 
couple gag with his serious views, had 
declined to do, thereby leading to wonis 
and the total stoppage of die unfortunate 
young man's beer. 

But what was to the present point in 
the remarks of the traveling giant, other« 
wise Pickleson, was this : " Doctor Mari* 
gold " — I give his words without a hope 
of conweying their feebleness — "who is 
the strange young man that hangs 
about your carts ?" — " The strange young 
man /" 1 gives him back, thinking that 
he meant her, and his languid circulation 
had dropped a syllable. '* Doctor," he 
returns, with a pathos calculated to draw 
a tear from even a manly eye, - 1 am 
weak, but not so weak yet as that I don't 
know niy words. I reix-atthem, Doctor. 
Ihe strange fining man." It then ap- 
peared that Picketson, being forced to 
stretch his (not that they wanted it) 
only at times when he coiddn't be seen 
for nothing, to wit, in the dead of the 
night and towards daybreak, had twice 
seen hanging about my carts, in that 
same town of Lancaster where I had 
been only two nights, this same unknown 
young man. 

It put me rather out of sorts. What 
it meant as to particulars I no more 
forebodetl then than you forebode now, 
but it i>ut nif rather out of sorts. Howso- 
ever, 1 made light ol it to Pickleson, and 
I took leave of Pickleson, advising him 
to spend his legacy in getting up his 
stamina, and to continue to stand by his 
religion. Towards morning I kept a 
look out for the strange youn^ man, 
and — ^what was more — I saw the strange 
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young man. He was well dressed and 
well looking^. Tic loitered very nij^h my 
carls, watching them like as if he was 
taking care of them, and soon after day- 
break turned and went away. I sent a 
hail after hiin, but he never started or 
looked round, or took the siuallest notice. 

We left Lancaster within an hour or 
two, on our way towards Carlisle. Next 
rooming, at daybreak, I looked out again 
for the strange younp mnn. I did not 
see him. But next morning I looked 
nut again, and there he was once more. 
I sent another bail after him, but as 
before he gave not the slightest sign of 
beinpf anyways disturbed. This put a 
thought into my head. Acting on it, 1 
watched him in different manners and at 
different times not necessary to enter 
into, till I found that this strange youtig 
man was deaf and dumV> 

The discovery turned mc over, because 
I knew that a part of that establishment 
where she had been was allotted to young 
men (some of them well off), and I 
thought to myself, *• If she favors him, 
where am I ? and where is all that I have 
worked and planned for Hoping — I 
must confess to the selfishness—that she 
might no/ favor him, I set myself to find 
out.' At last I was by accident present 
at a meeting between them in the open 
air, looking on leaning behind a fir-tree 
without their knowing^ of it. It was a 
moving meeting for all the three parties 
concerned. I knew every syllabic that 
passed between them as weU as tiiey did. 
I listened widi my eyes, which had come 
to be as quick and true with denf and 
dumb conversation as my ears with the 
talk of people that can speak. He was 
a-going out to China as clerk in a mer- 
chant's house, which his father had been 
before him. He was in circumstances 
to keep a wife, and he wanted her 
to marry him and go along with him. 
• She persisted, no. He asked if she 
didn't love him. Yes, she loved him, 
dearly, dearly ; but she could never dis- 
appoint her beloved, good, noble, gener- 
ous, and I-don't-know-what'all father 
(meaning me, the Cheap Jack in the 
sleeved waistcoat), and she would stay 
with hnn. Heaven bless him I though it 
was to break her heart Then she cried 
most bitterly, and that made up my mind. 



While my mind had been in an unset- 
tled state about her favoring this young 
man, I had felt that unreasonable towards 
Pickleson Aat it was well for him he 
had got his legacy down. For I often 
thought, " If it liadn't been for this same 
weak-minded jj;iant, I mitrht never have 
come to trouble my head and wex my 
soul about the young man.** But, once 
that I knew she loved him — once that I 
}i ii! f-M her weep for him — it was a 
diltcrcnt thing. 1 made it right in my 
mind with Pickleson on the spot, and I 
shook myself together to do what was 
right by all. 

She had left the young man by that 
time (for it took a few minutes to get me 
thoroughly well shook togedier), and the 
young man was leaning against another 
of the fir-trees — of which there was a 
cluster — with his face upon his arm. I 
touched him on the back. Looking up 
and seeing me, he says, in our deaf-and- 
dumb talk, Do not be angty.** 

*' I nm not angr>', good boy. I am 
your friend. Come with me." 

I left him at the foot of the steps of 
the Library Cart, and I went up alone. 
She was drying her eyes. 

" Vou ha\ e l)eeu crying, my dear." 
Yes, father." 

"Why?" 

'* A headache.*' 

** Not a heartache ?" 

*' I said a headache, father." 

" Doctor Marigold must prescribe for 
that headache.*' 

She took up the book of my Prescrip- 
tions, and held it up with a forced smile ; 
but seeing me keep still and look earnest, 
she softly laid it down again, and her 
eyes were very attentive. 

" The Prescriptionisnottbere,Sophy.'* 

'* Where is it ?" 

•* Here, my dear." 

I brought her young husband in, and 
I put her hand in his, and my only forther 

words to both of them were these: 
*' Doctor Marii^old's last Prescription, 
ro be taken tor life." After which 1 
bolted. 

When the wedding come off, I mounted 
a coat fhlue, and bright buttons), for the 
first and last time in all my days, and I 
give Sophy away with my own hand. 
There were only us three and the gentle- 
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man who had had charge of her for those 
two years. I give the wedding dinner 
of four in the Libra r>' Cnrt. Pigeon pie, 
a leg of pickled pork, a pair of fowls, 
and suitable garden stuflf. The best of 
drinks. I give them a speech, and the 
gentleman give us a speech, and all our 
jokes told, and the whole went off like a 
sky-rodcet. In the course of the enter- 
tainment I explained to Sophy that I 
should keep the Library Cart as my liv- 
inj^-cart when not upon the road, and 
that 1 should keep all her books for her 
just as they stood, till she come back to 
claim them. So she went to China with 
her young husband, and it was a parting 
sorrowful and heavy, and I got the boy 
I had another service ; and so as of old, 
when my child and wife were gone, I 
went plodding along alone, with my whip 
over my shoulder, at the old horse's head. 

Sophy wrote nie many letters, and I 
wrote her many letters. About tiie end 

the first year she sent me one in an 
unsteady hand : Dearest father, not a 
WL-ek a^o 1 had a darlin^j littlt- daughter, 
but 1 am so well that they let me write 
these words to you. Dearest and best 
father, I hope my child may not be deaf 
and dumb, but I do not yet know." 

Five years, odd months, had gone since 
Sophy went away. I was still the King 
of the Cheap Jacks, and at a greater 
height of p>opularity than ever. I had 
had a first-rate autumn of it, and on the 
twenty-third of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-four, I found 
myself at Uxbridut , Middlesex, clean 
sold out. So I jogged up to London 
with the old horse, light and easy, to 
have my Christmas-eve and Christmas- 
day alone by the fire in the Library Cart, 
and then to buy a regular new stock of 
goods all round, to sell 'em again and 
get the money, 

I am a neat hand at cookery, and 111 
tell you what I knocked up for my Christ- 
mas-eve dinner in the Librarj' Cart. I 
knorkefl up ;i Ix cfstcak puddin'jf for one, 
with two kidneys, a dozen oysters, and a 
couple of mushrooms thrown in. It*s a 
pudding to put a man in good humor 
with everything, except the two bottom 
buttons of his waistcoat. Havinj^ rel- 
ished that pudding and cleared away, i 



turned the lamp low. and sat down by 
the light of the fire, watching it as it 
slji^ne upon the backs of Sophy's books. 
.«^ophy's books so brought up Sophy's 
sell that I saw her touching lace quite 
plainly before I dropped off dozing by 
the fire. This may be a reason why 
Sof^y, with her deaf-and-dumb child in 
her arms, seemed to stand silent by me 
all through my nap. I was on the 
road, ofT the road, in all sorts of places, 
North and South and West and Fast, 
\\ inds liked best and wmds liked least, 
Here and there and gone astray, Over 
the hills and far away, and still she stood 
silent by me, with her silent child in her 
arms. Even when I woke with a start, 
she seemed to vanish, as if she had stood 
by me in that very place only a single 
instant before. 

I had started at a real sound, and the 
sound was on the steps of the cart. It 
was the light, hurried tread of a child, 
coming clambering up. That tread of a 
chiltl had once been so familiar to me 
that for half a moment ! believed I was 
a going to see a little ghost. 

But the touch of a real child was laid 
upon the outer handle of the door, and 
the handle turned, and the door opened 
a little way, and a real child peeped in. 
A bright little comely girl with large dark 
eyes. 

Looking full at me, the tiny creature 
took off her mite of a straw hat, and a 
quantity of dark curls fell all about her 
face. Then she opened her lips, and 
said in a pretty voice, 

" Cirandfather !" 

"Ah. my God 1" I cries out "She 
can speak 1" 
" Yes, dear grandfather. And I am 

to ask you whether there was ever any 
one that 1 remind you of ?" 

In a moment Sophy was round my 
neck, as well as the child, and her hus- 
band was a-wringing my hand with his 
face hid, and we all had to shake our- 
selves together before we could get over 
it. And when \vc did begin to get over 
it, and I saw the pretty child a'talking, 
pleased and (^uick and eager and busy, 
to her mother, in tlu- si^ns that I had first 
tau;^hl luT niotlu-r, tht' happy nnd yet 
pitying tears tell lulling down my lace. 
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„ . , The tlurleeuih Annual 

The Mnhnnk ^ Lakc .Mo- 

honk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration held Inst \vt ck{May 
219-25) was in its personnel the most nota- 
ble of the series. Fifty-two commercial 
and business organizations were repre> 
sented by regularly appointed delegates. 
There were present ten judj^es of the 
higher courts, State and Federal, eight 
well-known college presidents, fourteen 
college professors, eight editors of jour- 
nals and periodicals of National inipor- 
tance. three t'omniissioncrs of Education, 
and half a score of men who have occu- 
pied or are now occupying positions of 
prominence in public life, includii^ two 
Ministers from foreign countries and 
three American ex-Ministers to foreign 
countries. One session was devoted to 
reports from btisiness men which i^.w-e 
an encouragin*;; account of the active 
interest taken in business circles in this 
movement to substitute law for war as a 
for the settlement of international 



difficulties. Another session was de- 
voted to a discussion of the relation of 

the schools and colleges to this move- 
ment. It elicited, on the one hand, a 
general opinion among educators, esfx;- 
cially in the secondary* schools, that spe- 
cial education respectii^ international 
law or arbitration is not practicable: on 
the other hand, a frank reco|^nition of 
the fact that more might be done to 
teadi fundamental ethical principles and 
to inspire in the young a spirit of uni- 
versal fraternalism. Two Intt rc oIU Lji.ite 
Peace .Associations have l)ccn organi/.ed 
during the year, and an interesting ac- 
count was given of one school celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the first Hague 
("onference. in uliich ov er forty thousand 
school-children participated. The gen- 
eral sentiment of the Conference was 
clearly in favor of pushing forward the 
more inunedinte and practical measures 
rather than in discussing more distant 
ideals, a spirit which was expressed by 
the platform adopted. This platform^ 
after a preliminary declaration of Rrati- 
ti( ntion in the progress already made, 
summed up the judgment of the Confer- 
ence as to " the next steps " to be taken 
in the following succinct declaration : 

We urge as the more immediate and im- 
portant action to be taken by this [Hague] 
Conference the following piovisions: 

ill A |)ro\ i^.oit for stated meeUngs of the 
Hague Conference. 

(2) Such changes in the Hague Court as 
mav be necessary to cstal)lish a (lofitiilf judi- 
cial tribunal, always ttpen for the adjudication 
ol international questions. 

(3) A general arbitration treaty for the set- 
tlement of international disputes. 

(4) The estal)lisliment of the principle of 
the inviolability of innocent private property 
at sea in time of war. 

5) A docl.iration to tlie effect that there 
should !><• no armed intervention for the col- 
lection 111 private claims when tin* debtor 
nation is wilting to submit such claims to 
arbitration. 

After .some discussion, the Conference 
also adopted a resolution commending. 

319 
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" in accordance with our resolution of 
last year, the consideration by the Hague 
Conference of a plan for the neutrali2a> 
tion of ocean trade routes.'* 



^ , J I" considering the 
R^Z Standard Oil monop- 

oly, three features 
stand out conspicuously — its general 
restraint of competition, its particular 
restraint by means of pipe lin^, and th^ 
mtich*mooted question of the cost to the 
consumer. When Commissioner of Cor- 
| v>rations. Mr. Ciartield, now Secretary of 
tiic Interior, performed a notable service 
forthe Administration in investigating the 
Standard Oil Company and in furnish- 
ing information to the Government, the 
basis for recent and present action in the 
courts. Last wedc Mr. Garfield's suc- 
cessor, Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, for- 
merly Deputy Commissioner, submitted 
to President Roosevelt his first report 
on the subject. In accordance with the 
President's instructions, part <rf it has 
been made public, but that part has been 
withheld which nu'ght interfere with the 
prosecution of the Government s suits 
against the Standard Oil and its sub- 
sidiarycompanies. Mr. Smith'svery lucid 
report has to do mainly with pipe lines, 
and is noteworthy as thi- fust oiTicial 
Statement since the passage ot the act 
making pipe lines common carriers, and 
also since the conviction at Chicago of 
the Standard Oil Company, sectirefl o!i 
nearl\' fifteen hundreii couiiLs, of viola- 
lions of ilie Inter-Stale Commerce Act. 
The report contains the net results of 
Mr. Gartield and Mr. Smith's study of 
the petroleum business during the year 
1 904. As they have shown, the Stand- 
ard's monopoly has never rested on 
ownership of the source of supply of 
crude oil. for not over one-sixth of the 
total amount produced comes from wells 
owned by its interests. Its growth and 
present power rest primarily on its con- 
trol of transportation facilities. In 1904. 
for instance, the Standard refined over 84 
per cent, of the crude oil run through 
the refineries, and showed a similar dom- 
inance in the export trade. It trans* 
ported through its pipe lines nine-tenths 
of I'ennsylvaniaf Ohio, and Indiana crude 



oil, and no less than y8 per cent, of the 
crude oil of Kansas and the ierritories. 
These pipe lines aggregate forty thou' 
sand milesin extent,and theCompanybas 
been able, it is alleged, to prevent any 
extensive construction of rival lines. 
Mr. Smith estimates that twenty cents 
per barrel from the Lima field to sea> 
board would cover transportation cost 
and yield a return of ten per cent, on 
the investment. But the pipe line rate 
is 53^ cents. Now, under the Inter- 
State Commerce Act, as a».;ended 
last June, the pipe line company, hence- 
forth classified as a common carrier, is 
put under the control of the iuicr State 
Commerce Commission. It is therefore 
within the Government's power to force 
the Standard to treat all shippers alike. 
In that way, independent rehners should 
be put upon a basis of equality with 
the combination. But the independent 
r f'ners and producers allege that the 
.standard refuses to transport their oil, 
and that it has neglected to hie schedules 
of rates, required by law of common 
carriers, or has done so in such manner 
as to reduce its apparent compliance to 
an absurdity. It is in our opinion 
debatable whether pipe lines should have 
been made common carriers, but they 
have been made common carriers and 
are therefore amenable to the superx'ision 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion. It is within the power of the Com- 
mission to determine whether die pipe 
lines are actually accepting shipnuMils 
\\ i I h o n t cl i sc r i lu i n a I i on and carrying thera 
al a reasonable rate. 

A t!' 1 President Roosevelt's ex- 
Ptnsion^List P^^^^^'^" tothe ultimate 
necessity of some sort of 
a Civil Pension List is being emphasized 

in the modernization of the Department 
of the Inferior. For many years this 
Department has been a kind of dumping- 
ground for inadequately equipped per- 
sons — both men and wotuen — in search 
of a "job." Particularly has this been 
noted as affected by the famous " P. D." 
or per diem system. When Civil Service 
Reform finally triumphed over most of 
the old spoils system, disappointed Con- 
gressmen created the " F. U,'* roll. In 
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contrast to the pemianent positions lUled 
by success in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion's examinations, an applicant might 
be appointed to the " P. 1) " roll as an 
extra daily helper in one oi the De- 
partments. Of course the *'P. D.'s,*' 
appointed widiout examination as to fit- 
ness, have mad ' the more glaring any 
signs of inadequacy and incompetence 
in the personnel of the classified serv ice. 
When be assumed his present office last 
March, Secretary Garfield found certain 
unnecessary divisions or snlvbureaus in 
the various bureaus composing his de- 
partment. He has already done away 
with those divisions ; they- were presum- 
ably created simply to accommodate a 
larger number of Congressional favorites. 
But Mr. Garfield also found himself 
confronted with die inability of many 
employees to keep pace with modern 
methods. In order to show every pos- 
sible consideration to those appointed 
long ago under the old spoils system, 
he directed his heads cIL bureaus not 
to discharge employees if their effi- 
ciency was equal to positions of less 
responsibility and less salary', but to 
transfer them to sudi positions. If em- 
ployees displayed manifest inefficiency, 
he indicated a certain average of excel- 
lence, which, if unattained in a month's 
time, should be followed by dismissal. 
Invelerately bad liabits and patently 
gross incompetency formed, of course, 
sufficient grounds for instant dismissal. 
In accordance with the above, and with 
the Secretary's approval, Judge Ballinger, 
the new Land Commissioner in the De- 
partment, dismissed last week no less than 
seventeen employees who had oullixed 
their clerical usefulness. In so doing the 
Commissioner carried into effect for the 
first time an enactment of Congress now 
ten years ok! I It provides that type- 
writing must be substituted for long- 
hand in the writing of patents and in 
the keeping of reccmls. But the copies 
were still being made in the old way, and 
not always accurately. With the installa- 
tion of tyi)t \v Titers, however, not only 
can each empluyee perform diree times 
the former work, but the increased legi- 
bility is a safeguard against error. 
Hence the rommissioncr deemed it his 
duty to instaii the writing-machines, and 



dbmissed such employees as could not 
measure up to the standard. In making 

dismissnk r\ rn.- ronsideration has been 
shown to tliose v lio hive a real claim 
upon the country s regard, as in the case 
of one man who in the Civil War had 
given practically everything but his very 
life to his countr}'. On the other hand, 
no consideration, we are glad to say, has 
been shown to those employees having 
mere political influence. One of the 
men dropped was President Roosevelt's 
classmate at college, and others were 
relatives and close friends of Congress- 
men. If the woilt of the executive 
departments is to be done accurately and 
cxpeditiousl)', other bureaus than the 
Land Office may have an overhauling. 
In the opinion of most of the heads of 
the important administrative bureausi a 
Civil Pension List should be created by 
Congress to provide for those employees 
who have given their lives to the Govern- 
ment service, but who, in order to main- 
tain efficiency, must be removed from 
active work when affected by the dis- 
abilities of age. The humane principle 
of providing in some d^ee for the old 
age of worthy workers is finding increas* 
ing recognition by legislators througfiout 
the world. 



Tu 1^ V 1. passage of the 

^Z ^^ P-blic Service Commis- 
sions Bill— or, as it is 
popularly known, the *' Utilities Bill " — 
the Legislature of New York has com- 
mitted the State to a most comprehensive 
policy concerning corporations engaged 
in the public service. It is comprehen- 
sive in two respects — it affects not only 
such common carriers as railways and 
street railways, but also gas companies 
and electric light and power companies ; 
and it affects almost every^sort of activ- 
ity in which such companies can engage. 
The very comprdiensiveness of die 
bill has been the chief cause for the 
attacks upon it. Not merely corporation 
managers, . but even commercial bodies, 
have been, troubled by the attempt of 
the State, dirough a single instrument 
tality, to regulate not only the rates, 
but also the capitalization the issue 
and transfer ot stock, the iranchises, 
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the appliances, the labor conditions. Governor Hughes's proe:ramme. With 
the equipment, and the character of it his name will remain associated. Its 
the service of pablic service corpora- passage is his tiiumph. He has suc- 
tions. The chief axjgmaent against the ceeded because he has had the insight to 
bill has been that men appointed by the understand the will of the people and the 
Governor, who have no financial inter- abiUty to embody that will in a practical 
ests at stake in these coiporations, are form, 
given powers so great that they will % 
practically supersede the boards of . . The Public Utilities Bill 
directors of such corporations. Great m ^^"^| is a great measure, not 
calamity has been predicted as a neces- merely because it is com- 
sary consequence of tfie enactment of prehensive, but because it embodies 
the bill. The opposition has been per- certain fundamental principles. Briefly 
sistent and sincere. As The Outlook stated, the fir>t of these principles is this : 
has reported, this bill creates two Com That govcrnnK-nt. if it is to be efficient, 
missions which between them share con- must control its creatures. As these 
trol of the public utilities of the State, creatures grow in power, the government 
each exercising jurisdiction over one of must acquire new power ; as these creai- 
the two districts into which the State is tures grow in complexity, the government 
divided for the purpose. The attacks must forge new and more flexible instru- 
have been directed principally to the ments through which to exercise control, 
power of removal which is given to t^e Cities have in recent years greatly in- 
Govemor and to the lack of any provis- creased in population, and urban condi 
ion in the bill for reviewing in tht ro irts tions of life have extended into villages 
the reasonableness of the Comnus.sions' and even rural districts. This means 
administrative acts. The principal pro- that people have become more dependent 
visions of the bill have already been than ever upon what we call public utili- 
outlined in The Outlook. In certain • ties — upon trolley lines, gas supply, 
particulars the bill, while in committee, electric light, electric power. Unless 
was amended. Some of the amendments the people whose verj' livelihood depends 
adopted affect only administrative details upon the transportation, the l%ht, the 
and questions of technical procedure, power, are to become vassals of the con- 
The other more important amendments cems which supply these necessities, the 
have made the bill more equitable, con- people themselves through their govern- 
sislentt and in some respects even more ment must have the means of exercising 
rnsorous. The two most important the mastery. This is the first principle 
changes in the bill since wc last reported recognized in this bill. By it the people 
it are those which alter the salaries of the say to these corporations. You shall not 
Commissioners from 510,000 to 5,000, be free to do wholly as you please; you 
and which require the Governor, in re- shaU be subject to sudi agents as we, 
moving a Commissioner, to confront him through our Governor, shall select. The 
with charges, allow him a Iiearing. and second principle is this : ^^astery in a 
file the record of the proceedings. In free government is dependent upon just 
spite of the attacks against it, the bill dealing, and there can be no just dealing 
last week passed the Assembly by a without a uniform and c<Nnprehen$ive 
unanimous v^e, and the Senate by the policy. If the people themselves act 
over^vhclming vote of 4 1 to 6. It will un- toward their creatures desjxiticalh' or 
doubtedly survive the expected veto of the whimsically, they will bring disaster upon 
Mayor of New York City (who opposes themselves. In a monarchy or an oli- 
it chiefly because it puts the appointing garchy the government may survive the 
power of the New York City Coinuiission ruin of the ]X (ipIe. Not so in a free 
in the hands, not of the Mayor of the go\ eriunent ; there any disaster which 
city, but the Governor of the State), and fails upon the servants of the people falls 
will receive tiie signature of Governor upon the people, and thus falls upon the 
Hughes. Beyond all question this meas- government which is constituted of the 
ure presents the most important part of people. This is the second principle 
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embodied fn Uie Utilities Bill. By it 

the commissions which act on behalf of 
the people are enabled not only to treat 
ail corporations of the same kind uni- 
focmly, but also to take into considera* 
tion in any case all tiie factors involved — 
capital, equipment, wages, franchises, effi- 
ciency of mannffement, rates of charg;es — 
whatever Uiey may be. The very breadth 
of power granted to the Commissioners is 
the requisite for just dealing. Whether 
tht Commissioners use wisely and bene- 
ficially this power will depend, in this 
case as in other acts of government, 
upon the ability and integrity of the men 
whom the people, through their Governor, 
select. If the a.u:ents cf tlie people act 
unjustly, the penalty will fall not only 
on tilie corporations but also upon the 
people. The third principle embodied 
in the bill is this : The control oi public 
utilities is an administrative function, and 
should be intrusted to an admini^strative 
body responsible to the executive. It 
is not judicial, and therefore should not 
be laid upon t'lr rr,i,ris. For that reason 
a provision making the .courts responsi- 
ble for the wisdom and reasonableness 
of the acts of the Commissioners was 
wisely omitted from the bill. Of course 
the courts have and alwa\s w ill have the 
power to decide as to the legality and 
justness of all administrative acts. Con- 
trol in detail cannot practicably be laid 
upon a T>ei^is1ature, nor can the) super* 
vision of such control be required of so 
intermittent and cumbersome a body 
as the Legislature, or either legislative 
house. Therefore the provision maktn<^ 
the Commissioners responsible to neither 
house of the Legislature, but solely to 
the Governor, was wisely included in 
the bill. Never, so far as we know, has 
any other State, or even the Federal 
Government, attempted to embody these 
three fundamental principles in one law. 
That is why no bill before any State 
Legislature has won the interest of people 
in other States mf>re pfenerally than Gov- 
ernor Hughes's Utility Bill; and that is 
why no bill has had more conspicuously 
within the State the emphatic support of 
public opinion. The actual working of 
this comprehensive measure will be 
watched with the most intense interest in 
New York and throughout the country. 



„ In contrast to tfie Utilities 

O^LT '^^""^ ^'"'^ measures- 
one a law on the statute- 
books of New York, the other a bill 
passed by the New York Legislature 
but not as yet signed by the Governor. 
The one is the so-called Eighty-Cent Gas 
Law. the other is tlie so-called TwoCent- 
a-Mile Rate Bill. In both cases the 
Legislature has violated one of the prin- 
ciples observed in the Utilities Bill, 
namely, that the detailed control of pub- 
lic utilities is essentially an administra- 
tive, not difectiy a legislative, functi<m. 
In both cases a legislative body, incapable 
as constituted of e.xpert knoxNlecij^e nf 
all the factors in the operation of a pul iK; 
utility, has undertaken to determine what 
is a just rate for the service rendered. 
In the one case it reduced the rate for a 
thousand eubic feet of gas to eighty 
cents ; in the other it reduced the pas- 
senger rate on all railways operating 
more than a hundred and fifty miles of 
track to two cents a mile. The consti- 
tutionality of the gas law has been argired 
pro and con before the courts. Recently 
a master in chancery of a United States 
Circuit Courthasrenderedhis opi nionthat 
the law is unconstitutional. We donotnow 
consider the grounds on which he rests 
his opinion ; we may consider them at 
another time. The fioint here is that this 
law, drawn up with care after investigation, 
repr*'s» iits probably the best that a cum- 
bersome legi.slative body can do in deal- 
ing with one aspect (rf one form of public 
utility. Similarly, the bill fixing passen- 
ger rates (passed, strange to say, by the 
same body of men that passed the Utili- 
ties Bill) deals with but one aspect of 
another form of public utility. No one 
imagines that these bills really settle 
justly or comprehensively the relations 
that these two forms of public utility 
bear to the people. They are attempts 
merely to defendthe public from supposed 
exorbitant charges. Nothing more could 
V)e expected from a legislature. From a 
commission such as that created by the 
Utilities Bill, on the other hand, a much 
more effectual and equitable procedure 
should be expected. Hy such a commis- 
sion the question of franchises of a ^as 
couipany, which is only mcidental to the 
issue as to rates, the equipment of trains, 
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which is only incidental to the matter of 
Bures, and many other problems, would 

be considered. We hope the railway 
passencrcr fare bill will be vetoed, and 
that uiuinately the whole question of rates 
for gas as well as the franchises of the 
gas companies will be intrusted to the 
bodies competent to settle them — the 
Commissions created by the Utilities 
Bill. In the meantime it is interesting 
to note that Mr. Masten, the master 
appointed by the United States Court to 
investigate the question whether the Con- 
solidated Gas Company can earn a rea- 
sonable return on its invesfinnentwidi an 
eighty-cent gas rate, estimates the total 
assets of the company to be $83,000,000. 
including $20,000,000 for the value of 
its franchises. The issued capital of 
the company is tOKlay $100,000,000 of 
stocks and bonds. One question that 
the Public Service Commission may well 
discuss is whether the gas consumers 
should pay the interest or dividends on 
this apparent overcapitalization. 



Industrial 
Legislatum 



The recently adjourned Leg- 
islature ol the Sute of Illi- 



nois gave a forcible exam- 
ple of the power of the growing sentiment 
toward the governmental jirottction of 
the working class. The members of the 
L^slature were controlled, in the mass, 
by purely political or else fay purely 
commercial ideals. There were prac- 
tically no radicals in either house. £vcr>' 
concession to the labor lobby was 
made with genuine and honest reluc* 
lance and after prolonged opposition. 
Nevertheless, before the Legislature ad- 
journed for the summer it had passed 
the following laws, all of which were 
criticised by the ultra-conservatives as 
invasions of the rights of private busi- 
ness : I . A law providing that all acci- 
dents, fatal or non-fatal, happening to 
any employee while in the dischaige of 
bis duty must be reported by the em- 
ployer to the Secretary of the State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Under this 
law, within five or six years, the State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics will know, 
for the fust time, the exact numbers and 
percentages of working people killed, 
burned, bruised, and maimed in the pur- 



suit of their occupations. Mr. Harrison 
F. Jones, attorney for the Chicago and 

Eastern Illinois Railroad, has made the 
statement, publirlv, that in eighty acci- 
dents out of a hundred in Illinois to-day, 
under die present laws, diere is no 
liability thrcm upon the employer, and 
that in consequence the workingman 
who has lost the hands with which he 
earns his living is thrown for support 
upon either public or private benevo- 
lence. Exact information as to the 
number and character of industrial acci- 
dents will undoubtedly be the stepping- 
stone toward a wide agitation for some 
. kind of compulsory industrial insurance. 
2. A law providing for the safety and 
comfort of persons employed in build- 
ing operations. In the Chicago Struc- 
tural Iron Workers* Union last year one 
member in nine was disabled, and one 
member in fort} was killed. Thesf men 
work on sky-scrapers. The new law pre- 
scribes certain measures which must be 
taken for their protection. It will be 
enforced by the Factory Inspection De- 
partment of the State Government. ^. 
\ law placing ice-creai)i and butierine 
factories under the supervision of the 
Factory Inspection Department These 
establishments must hereafter have 
licenses. 4. A law enlarging and 
strengthening the f actory Inspection De- 
partment. The head of this d^rtment, 
Mr. Edgar T. Davies, starting out as a 
political appoint* '- of v hom nothing was 
expected, has developed into an earnest, 
public-spirited official who is rapidly 
making his department an important 
part of the State Government. S. \ 
law pr(»viding that women employees 
shall be furnished with seating accommo- 
dations, and that they shall be allowed 
to use them when not obliged to stand 
by the proper and necessary require- 
ments of the business. 6. \ law pro- 
viding that a State Commission shall 
be appointed to investigate dangerous 
machinery and improper sanitation in 
industrial establishments. 7. A law pro- 
viding that a State Commission shall be 
appointed to investigate the question of 
occupational diseases. A recent report 
of the Metal Polishers' Union showed 
that more than ninety per cent, of the 
deaths among members of the union 
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were caused by diseases of the lungs. 
Such facts as these were strong: argu- 
ments for the appoititiuent of the Com- 
mission. A smnnuiry of tliese seven 
laws, enacted by an unfriendly Legisla* 
ture, i-s the best possible commentary on 
the spirit of the limes in Illinois. K\ en 
if the i>aiigerous Maclmiery Bill was de- 
feated (largely through 24,000 letters 
sent out by the Illinois Manufacturers* 
Association), even if the Industrial In- 
surance Bill was defeated (largely through 
the suspicions and crtticbms of the labor 
unions)* the fact remains tfcat much effect* 
hre work was done in the general direc- 
tion of puMic super\-ision of the public 
aspects of private business. The wis- 
dcND of this woik is not here discussed. 
Attention is drawn simply to the actual 
existence of a tendency which is so 
strong that it was able to affect pro- 
foundly a Legislature in which it had 
pcMticaUy no personal representatives. 



The 1907 session of 
iT JL mTpkit^ Pennsylvania Leg- 

just adjourned, earned a fairly good 
name for itself. This was mainly due. 
however, to Governor Stuart, who took 
his campaign pledges seriously and in- 
sisted u|> >n the L^slatnre doing the 
same. The lower hou<- as indepcnd 
ent and practically free Iroiu boss dicta- 
lion, iiic Senate was more amenable 
to machine rule, but yielded its opposi* 
tkm when the Governor suggested (or 
threatened) an extra se«;s!on if the pres- 
ent one failed to carrj- out the Republi- 
can platform pledges. As a consequence 
Ae Legislature this year fulfilled a much 
larger number of such pledges than 
mn«t LcETislatures. f^ovemor Stuart ex- 
ercised his influence to promote good 
measmes and to defeat bad ones. The 
most important pledge, however, which 
Oovernor Stuart gave was in regard to a 
thor -uijhgoing investigation of the Slate 
Capiioi scandaL In the tirst place, he 
succeeded in having a just committee 
appointed : in givnng the committee ample 
opporriT' in- to ^et at the facts: and in 
ouending its sessions so as to have plenty 
of time in which to do its wodk. The 
has more ttao justified its 



appointment, and the end is not yet in 
sight. Criminal prosecutions are antici- 
pated i and the Governor has given his 
word diat no one suspected of guilty 
complicity in the frauds will be spared. 
Other pledges have been transformed 
into law by the i-nactnu-nt nf the Two 
Cent-a-Mile Raic Bill, tiic Railroad Com- 
mission Bill, and the Trolley Freight Bill, 
and measures affecting the indigent and 
criminal insane The failure of bills 
drawn for the purpose of abolishin^^ the 
State constabulary was in part due to 
the influence of the Governor. The 
enactment of any of these bills would 
have been a disaster. By an appropria> 
tion of six hundred thousand dollars for 
buildings and equipment, the Legislature 
has reinforced the army that is fighting 
tuberculosis. It has also placed Penn- 
sylvania well to the front amon^ those 
Slates that have regulated employment 
agencies and have undertaken to prevent 
the abuses vd&ich have made these agen- 
cies when unregulated often places of 
peril and of destruction to women. In 
matters of political reform the balance 
struck is apparently about even; a bill 
completing the personal registration leg- 
islation of a year ago was passed ; on 
the other hand, a bill providing for a 
straight Australian ballot was killed in 
committee. It is interesting to note that 
it was otil)' by one or two votes in the 
upper house that a bill providing for a 
direct popular election of United Slates 
Senators failed. To a very large degree 
the credit of whatever constructive 1^- 
islation issued from the r« « ent session of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature belongs to 
(jovemor Stuart There is one great 
blot, however, upon this record. The 
Pennsylvania I.< K'>lature neglected, in 
the face of urgent appeals, to pass a 
Child Labor Law to take the place of 
the one declared unconstitutional in 
1905. Working children in Pennsyl- 
vania, wh'. in 19^0 nuiiibered m'.-re than 
in any other ^itaie in the Union, arc !.r>w 
left free to woik at any age, under the 
perjured and unverified affidants of 
parents, and have no educational stand- 
ards to attait^ lj<.fore entering their work- 
ing life, liuiuanity has claims prece- 
dent to those either ol politics or 
money-makiftg. 
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Tht Negro 
and Civic Problems 



A reasonable ground 
of foith in the so* 

lution of the negro 
problem a?id of the ultimate upliftinp^ 
of the black race was offered recently 
in a colored audience addressed by 
Booker T. Washington in Baltimore. 
The race problem is rapidly shifting' 
from the fields of the South to the 
cities of the North, and Baltimore, 
with her one hundred thousand colored 
population, must be one of the centers 
of this betterment Already the negro 
is an important element in many of its 
civic problems. Dr. Washington was 
guest of the Colored Men's Business 
League, which represents ver>' substan- 
tial commercial achievement. He ad- 
dressed a picked thousand of his own 
people, reiterating^ bis practical gospel 
of woHc, of faith in their race, and of 
clean living. Ili.s words were followed 
with eaget intelligence. It was not an 
audience which came to be flattered, 
to be amused, or to be fed with racial 
bitterness ; it was made up of men and 
women honestly trying to find the way 
out for their people. They have already 
won a well-established business position, 
clean, wholesome home life, and racial 
self-respect. Prosperity and character 
were written unmistakably across the 
audience, who were, as Mr. Washington 
said, a living illustration of his principles. 
" Your part in the race problem,*' said 
the speaker, '* is to make each negro of 
this city of yours as much of a man as 
possible. The condition of the poorest 
negro in Baltimore who lives in squalor 
in a one-room apartment helps to mold 
public feeling toward your race. We 
must learn that we stand together. " He 
then spoke of the housing, the employ- 
ment, the education, and the moral life 
of his people. He spoke forcibly against 
idleness and improvidence. " Posses- 
sion of property, ' he declared, "is abso- 
lutely necessary for our advancement. 
Not that money will buy everything, but 
it indicates the ability to sacrifice to-day 
that one may control to-morrow. Most 
of our people live merely by the niu:>cle 
of to^ay. When we get money ahead, 
it will work for us, and will work all the 
time." Inclosing li'^nid: *' Unless we 
are strong enough, wise enough, and 



brave enough to found ourselves deeply, 
there can no hope for the race. An 

embittered folk is weak, and the element 
of joy in our race, which no lawmaker 
can reach, has been one of our chief 
sources of strength. In the economy of 
race-building there are times to speak 
nut boldly against ^'mnnr. but progress- 
ive, creative, constructive effort must be 
our dominant' note." Outlook readers 
will recognize that this has been said by 
Mr. Washington many times and in many 
places before. The special significance 
of this speech is that it was uttered in 
and approved by Baltimore, the one 
great city in the country which is neither 
Northern nor Southern, but combines in 
a peculiar fashion the typical character- 
istics ol both sections. 



The PretbyieHan 
Anembfy 



The recent meeting of 
the General Assembly 



at Columbus, Ohio, 
consummated the reunion with the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians, approved by the 
Assembly of 1904. A minority of the 
Curnberlands, dissatisfied with this, pro- 
pose to continue a separate organization. 
Misunderstandings are apparently at the 
bottom of the opposition, and its per- 
manence is not yet beyond question. 
The projected reunion with the Re- 
formed Presbyterians has been in- 
definitely postponed by the refusal of 
their General Synod, but individual 
ministers and churches of that body 
have come in. Ninety-five per cent, 
of the Cumberland denomination live 
west and south of Columbus. Appro- 
priate was the te.vt. " Possess thou 
the west and the south ' (^Deut. xxxiii. 
23), from which Dr. I^ndnth. of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, the retiring Moderator 
of the Cumberland .Assembly, preached 
the annua! sermon at Columbus. It was 
a plea for keeping religious interests in 
the lead of the growing material interests 
of the country. It pledged the Church 
to combat plain wronp^s. " no matter 
what political or other agencies may 
favor or condenni the Church's attitude." 
The first duty of the reunited Church 
was afiimied to be " the removal of the 
organized, lef^ali/od. ami therefore pop- 
ularized iniquities that hinder the salva- 
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tion of souls." Tht I'rcsbj'terian Church 
South, and, indeed, ali American 
churches, would do well to make com- 
mon cause in such a work for civic right- 
eousness. The interest of the Asstrmbly 
in promoting a belter viiultrstanding 
between the churches and the labor 
unions was shown in 1905 by creating 
the Department of Church and Labor 
in its Board of Home Missions, with the 
Rev. Charles Stelzle, himself formerly a 
laborer, as its Superintendent. It was 
freshly accented at Columbus by a great 
meeting on Sxrnday, May 19. Two thou- 
sand men of tlie labor unions marched 
m procession u iih a brass band to Me- 
morial Hall, where they found an kudi* 
ence of two thousand, besides thousands 
unable to enter, and were addressed b}- 
Mr. Stelzie, whose statements of the 
community of interest between them and 
the churches were greeted with apfrtause. 
.\niong other social questions the A.ssem- 
b!y pronoimced against the marriage of 
divorced persons except in the case of 
an innocent party divorced on Scriptural 
grounds, and warned mini^rs of church 
discipline for participation in any mar- 
riage forbidden by the Church. The 
Anti-Saloon League was indorsed by 
the Assembly as "safe,- sane, and 
effective," and the co-operation of the 
Church was pledged to it. The past 
year was reported to have been '* the 
most lemarlnble for evangelism in the 
Church's history." Nearly eight > thou- 
sand members have been received on 
confession of faith. The Presbyterian 
Brotherhood of America, recently formed 
"to stimulate and guide all forms of 
organization of men for definite Chris- 
tian service," has already enrolled be- 
tween three and four hundred local so- 
cieties of laymen. The Moderator chosen 
for the present year is Dr. William H. 
Roberts, of Fhihulelphia. 

An Old Denomination "^^^ provisional 
Newly Organized organization of 
* the N orthern Bap- 

tist Convention effected at the Baptist 
.\nniversaries at Washington last week 
marks an epoch in the history of the 
denomination. No such forward step 
has been taken in a generation. Since 



1845 the Baptists of the North have had 
no denominational organization. The 
general work of the denomination has 
been carried on by " Societies," incor- 
porated bodies, each with its own require- 
ments for membership, to which the 
independent churches have contributed 
their offerings. These Societies, among 
which the principal are the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society, 
and the American Baptist Publication 
Society, have been accustomed to meet 
each year at a concerted time and place, 
to report to their members, and to con- 
sider questions of interest to their woik. 
There has been no platform upon which 
Baptists could speak as Baptists, no 
opportunity for the expression of the 
denominational self-consciousness, no 
getting together for action upon other 
questions than those that come within 
the sphere of one or another of the 
Societies. Upon great questions of the 
day, though individuals have been free 
to speak, the denomination has perforce 
been dumb. Hitherto Baptists have met 
'* as fractions bent on specific work, ad- 
journed as fractions, to meet again as 
fractions." They have had denomina- 
tional arms," societies to carry on for* 
eign, home, and publication activities, 
but no denominational " body." The 
organization that has been effected is 
provisional for one year, to be referred 
to a delegated body for ratification at the 
.May .Anniversaries in 1 908. It is advisory 
and representative only, recognizing the 
independence of the local church, which 
is the denominational unit It is not 
antagonistic to the " Societies," nor, in 
its present form, can it interfere with the 
independence of the Societies, each of 
which, for the present, must report to its 
own members. The proposition of Gen- 
eral Shallenberger to require the three 
Societies to report to the Convention on 
the tirst day of its annual meeting was very 
evidently in hannony with die spirit and 
desire of the assemblage at Washingtcm, 
l)ut because of practical difficulties it was 
referred to the E.xecutive Committee of 
the new organisation. But the spirited 
discussion very cteariy indicated tiie de- 
sire and expectation on the part of the 
representative assemblage present U^at 
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the Missionary Union, the Home Mission 
Society, and the Publication Society shall 
ultimately become in some manner affil- 
iated with the Convention, so that at the 
anniversary there shall be but one society 
meeting to mnsider reports on foreign 
and home missions and on publication 
work, and to transact all business relat* 
ing to these and all other possible denom- 
inational activities. In the Northern 
Baptist Conxetitioti the denomination 
may be said lo have " found itself," to 
have come to its own. The plan is now 
before die denomination for approval, 
fur amendment, or for rejection. All 
signs point to its enthusiastic approval. 
The new society fills the one great gap 
in the organization o£ the Baptists of the 
land. Southern Baptists have their 
Southern Baptist Convention ; Northern 
Baptists have their local associations, 
their State Conventions, and now, in this 
provisional form, their Northern Baptist 
Convention. The organization a year 
ago at St. Louis of the General Baptist 
Convention of the Baptists of North 
America, which held its second success- 
ful meeting at Jamestown May 23 and 
24, completes the plan, and hinds the 
Baptists of the continent into a new 
unity and promises new efficiency. 



and Atntrieaii Ftriodkats 



Under the ca|> 
tion " Literary 
Taste and Pos- 
tal Discrimination," The Outlook two 
weeks ago described the effort of tlw 
Canadian authorities to discourage the 
reading by people in Canada of papers 
and magazines coming from the United 
States. This has been done by insisting 
on a high rate of postage in place of the 
American second-class rate which has 
hitherto been legal between the two 
countries by mutual agreement. The 
extra postage on The Outlook for a year, 
for example, would be? about ?1.20. Since 
this account was published in The 
Outlook we have received many letters 
from Canadian subscribers protesting 
against their Government's attempt to 
apply the doctrine of high protection to 
their reading matter. We quote one 
such letter: 

I sincerely regret, as a Canadian, the 
change in our postal laws that makes it 



necessary for you to increase the price of 
The Otttibok, and I still have hope that this 

err I ii rhe part of our authorities may be 
soon remedied, and that you may be able to 
supply your Canadian customers at the 
former rates. As you have not setit The 
Outlook since May 1, I suppose yovi must 
think, or take it for grantea, that it cannot 
be worth $4.20 to a Canadian. I must say 
that I have missed it very much even these 
two weeks, and can hardly reconcile myself 
to give it up after having had it without a 
break for fifteen years. 1 have been wonder- 
ing why you could not give your Canadian 
suDscribers the benefit of a special price 
($2) and add the postage <J|1.20) to that. I 
would be willing to continue my subscription 
at 53, but feel that |4.20 is quite prohibitive. 

M. E. A. 

We have been obliged to reply to this 
and other letters from Canadian friends 

which make the suggestion that the price 
of The ( )utlook should be lowered to 
meet the increased postage that we do not 
think it desirable or practicable to have 
one subscription price for The Outlook 
in the United States and another in Can- 
ada. In common with most other .Vmer- 
ican periodicals, we shall, therefore, be 
obliged to charge Canadian subscribers 
the full amount of postage in addition to 
the subscription price. And as we have 
not thought it quite fiur to our Canadian 
subscribers to assume that they are wi11> 
ing to pay four dollars and twenty cents 
for The Outlook, we have arranged to 
discontinue at their expiration all Cana- 
dian subscriptions, giving ample oppor- 
tunity, however, for renewal at the new 
rate. We are convinced that if the new 
and short-sighted policy is ever to be 
changed, it must be as the result of pro- 
test on behalf of Canadian leadeis of 
American periodicals, who will, after all, 
feel the matter with most annoynnr«-. 
We see no other way than that tlu sc in 
Canada who — since the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is a representative government 
— are in the last analysis responsible for 
this policy, should meet the situation in 
accordance w ith whatever their own point 
of view may be. The oppression of 
Canadian 'readers by a tax regulation 
established for the supposed i)c*nttlt of 
Canadians illustrates the inherent fallacy 
of an ariiiicial protective system. It is 
not surprising, however, that Canada 
should confuse oppression and protection 
in this way when she has for so many 
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years suffered from the same confusion 
practiced <m ft large scale by her nearest 
aeighbor— ihe United States. 

. Both Russia and Japan have 
C^^"^ now evacuated the Chinese 
territory of Manchuria in less 

than the limit of time fixed by the Treaty 
of Portsmouth. One mrpht have ex- 
pected this ot punctilious Japan. But, 
wonderful to relate, the hitherto procrasti- 
nating Russia was the first to leave. The 
difTertnce in Russia's present action and 
her promised action some years ago in 
this very matter is striking and signifi- 
cant Her evasion and delay at that 
time formed one oi the contributory 
causes of the Japanese war. Russia's 
gratifying present celerity has now been 
followed by an exhibition of celerity 
from a for slower-moving nation. Close 
upon the evacuation came an Imperial 
Chinese Fdict creating; a new form of 
government for Manchuria. A start- 
fin^ change from die usual custom is 
noted. Although the Imperial family is 
Manchu, the chief offices in the new 
Manchurian Government are intrusted 
to Chinese. Moreover, the new officials 
are credited with being militarists. The 
Chinese northern army already numbers 
seventy thousand men. and is he'mg con- 
tinually increased. But the Government s 
plan for the Empire contemplates a 
national army of a million and a half of 
men. For centuries a deep prejudice 
has existed in China against military 
service. To overcome this, the Throne 
has ordered that military instruction 
shall be compulsory in the public 
schools, that criminals, opium-smokers, 
and unworthy persons shall not be 
accepted for enlistment, that the Jocal 
authorities shall present a sufficient 
number of eligibles on pain of severe 
penalties for failure, that enlisted men 
shall receive a scale of pay of heretofor'j 
unknown liberality, that their families 
shall be exempt from the land tax, that 
all nobles and officials shall send one or' 
more of their sons to the new Peking mili- 
tary academy, and, tinaiiy, that in social 
Standing army officers shall be assimi* 
lated to tfie class of Mandarins. These 
changes would be remarkable if for 
nothing else than as confirming the Gov- 



ernment's new attitude when it recently 
established national schools with inter- 
national instruction, thus discouraging 
the age-long notion that a thorough 
knowledge of the Chinese classics was 
sufficient for any emergency. The army 
organization is practically that of the 
Japanese, with minor changes tO suit 
certain Chinese conditions. 

At a Convention of die 
irish Opposition ,^,5^ National party 

iH»h Bitt ^"^!;" 

week, the Irish Coun- 
cils Bill, brought forward by the British 
Prime Minister, and reported at length 

in these columns two weeks ago. was 
unanimously rejected. The hall in the 
Mansion House building was packed by 
two thousand delegates, includinga iaige 
number of Roman Catholic priests, and 
the meeting was presided over by Mr. 
Redmond, who also moved the rejection 
cA the bill. In a vigorous speech against 
the acceptance of the bill he declared 
himself unalterably in favor of Home 
Rule ; protested that, although the bill 
was better than Lord Dunraven's, it 
was inadequate; that his advice had 
been rejected ; that the provisions of 
the measure were not workable ; denied 
any alliance between the Liberal and 
Irish parties, and said that no such alli- 
ance was possible until Home Rule was 
again in the front rank of the Liberal 
programme. The Liberal (Government 
must drop the Roseber}' idea and take up 
again the Gladstone idea before such alli- 
ance was possible. ' There were several 
Irish-Americans present, amongthemMr. 
Richard Croker. The resolution which 
summed up the sentiment calls upon the 
Irish parQr to oppose the bill in the 
House of Commons, and to \irge upon 
the Government the inirofiuction of a 
measure for the establishment of a native 
Parliament, having power over all purely 
Irish aHairs, and calls upon all die 
nationalistic forces of tlie country to 
unite and support their representatives 
in Parliament. On the night when this 
bill was introduced it was generally felt 
that it would satisfy neither conser\'ative 
Englishmen nf>r radical Irishmen, but no 
one expected that the Irish would turn 
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from it with such unanimity; and tiie 

action of the Convention is \ cry question- 
able from the staiulixjint of the interests 
of Ireland. I he presentation of a meas- 
ure establishing an Irish Parliament, with 
a responsible executive and jurisdiction 
over all Irish affairs, cannot be made by 
the Liberal Ministry without di\ iditig it, 
three of the most important members, 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. 
Haldane, having definitely announced 
that before conceding a distinct Irish Lci;- 
islaturc they would resign. The Premier 
undoubtedly believes in Home Kulc, and 
has offered Ireland the best that he 
could. It looks as if the Irish National- 
ists, under Mr. RedinoiuPs leadership, 
instead of taking advantage of the short 
step forward, have put their Liberal 
friends in an embarrassing position and 
have taken a barren attitude themselves. 
It is well known Uiai Mr, Redmond was 
constantly consulted by members of the 
Ministry while the measure which he 
now unqualifiedly condemns was in 
process of clalior.itinn, and Liberals are 
at a loss to understand Ix-u Mr. Red- 
mond can consistently lake tiie position 
he has now assumed. It is suggested 
that the provision whi* li jilaces the con- 
trol of educatioii in the hands of Catho- 
lic laymen has awakened the vigorous 
opposition of the Catholic hierarchy in 
Ireland, and that it was the influence of 
the Roman Catholic bishops that se- 
cured the defeat of the hi!!. If is not 
easy to believe tliat the Irish l^ishops so 
thoroughly distrust all Irish laymen. 
Priests, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
Christian or nonChristian. have a great 
and important part to play in the world, 
but they are very rarely wise political lead- 
ers. Their function lies in a different 
field ; their service to humanity is of a tlif- 
ferent kind. The Irish Nationalists mate- 
rially helped to swell the great Liberal 
majority at the last election, but they 
have refused to accept the best measure 
tliat the head of the Liberal Cabinet 
could ofier. and they ha\e n<iw taken 
the position of accepting the whole l'«af 
or none, with no prospect of getting 
the whole loaf in the near future. \^ 
an expression '>f frt-ling. the acti(Mi «.>1 
the Dublin Convention was dramnti* ; 
as a way of dealing with practical atiairs 



of the highest importance its wisdom is 

very questionable. The Irish- Americans 
in the Convention who took the liberty 
of defining the policy of this country 
towards Great Britain furnished the only 
element of Irish humor reported on this 
occasion. 

Japan and America 

The enthusiasm with which General 
Kuroki has been received everywhere 
was an expression of the real feeling of 
the great body of Americans towards the 
Japanese people as a i>eople; and one 
fortifnnte result of the visit of the dis- 
tinguished soldier is the formation of a 
Japan Society, with Dr. John H. Liniey, 
President of the College of the City of 
New York, at its head, for the purpose 
of promoting friendly relations between 
this country and Japan. What the two 
sides of the world most greatly need is 
fuller and more intimate acquaintance. 
It is highly j.iroliable that the historian 
of three centnries hence will note as the 
most significant fact of the twentieth 
century the coming together of the East 
and the West. It is a commonly accepted 
doctrine in some quarters that these two 
parts of the world, separated for cen- 
turies by infrequent intercourse and by 
fundamentally divergent views of truth, 
of practical philosophy, and habits and 
modes of life, cannot understand each 
other. This is a curious reflection on 
the intelligence of the East and the 
West. It is as absurd to indict the East 
as iintruslworth} . indirect, subtle, and 
deceitful, as to indict the West as wholly 
commercial, eiUirely lacking in ideals, 
wholly given over to the worship of 
money. The East needs clearer insight 
info the spirit of the ^^*est, and the 
W est sorely needs a broader and more 
intelligent view of the East. The Occi- 
dental and the Oriental must learn to 
li\e togei!;er with mutual self respect; 
that is wriiien on the blackboard as 
one of the great lessons of this century. 
Those who learn it most quickly will 

-t the benefit which always comes with 
knowled_;<- ; th. ,s,- w ho refuse to learn 
it will suiier the penalties which always 
follow ignorance. 
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That there are very undesirable Japa- 
nese is beyond question, and it is equally 
beyond question that there are eminently 
undesirable Americans. That Japnncse 
immigration may need direction and 
control is quite possible; these ques- 
tions are matters of detail ; but the no- 
tion held by some provincial Americans 
that the Eastern peoples are inferior 
peoples must be taken out, root and 
branch, by an educational process. 
Americans as a whole do not subscribe 
to any such doctrine ; they are too well 
intorined. They know too much about 
the extraordinary ability of the Chinese, 
the Japanese, the Hindu, and the Per- 
sian ; but there is still in this country', 
as among Western peoples -generally, an 
ancient sense of superiority, which has 
no basis in fact ; as there is in the East 
a general sense of supt riority to the 
West, which has equally small basis in 
fact. 

It ought to be a part of the business 
of every teacher in every school to teach 
the right racial attitude ; to implant deep 
in the minds of children the eqiia!it% of 
the great races ; to make them under- 
stand the immense contributions of Far 
Eastern coimtries to the sum total of 
civiliz.it ion. the enormon<; nccunuilations 
of ( :ipit:il in the arts, industries, and 
general intelligence which these peoples 
have contributed to the common wealth 
of the world. A gn t 1 al of ini.schief 
has been done by ihc ]>arii>a:i ir irhinj;* 
of history. .Vnlagonism to Kngland was 
kept up for years by the partial state- 
ments in regard to the war of the Revo- 
lution. Since these chapters in our 
schriol histories have been amended 
there has been a marked disapixrarance 
of theold prejudices and misconceptions. 
Such antagonisms belon^^ to the past 

a^es ns much as the tlunnl > ^err w n!M! 
the rack. They were paid ni ii»ic in our 
ancestors, because our .ince;>Lors did not 
understand, but they are unpardonable 
in us. Every child in every school in 
America oni^ht to be given a n't^ht \ t v 
of the rank of the great peoples ot tiie 
Far East. The halt in their proi;ress, 
the imperfections of their civilization, 
ought to be pointed out. but it ouijlit 
also to he su!3fo;esled that ^^'<'stcl•^ jiroij- 
ress has not been without us dravvba' ks, 



and that Western civilization is not yet 
an entirely harmonious creation. 

As for the talk about war, it can only 
be sail! thai it is mischievous it it is 
serious, and it is in ver>' bad taste if it 
is a mere form of political humor. There 
is an element in this country which is 
always ready for war, Its sleep is haunt- 
ed by nigluniares of (icrnuin invasion, 
of the violation of the Monroe Doctrine 
in South America, of combinations in 
Fiirope to hinder the development of 
American trade. Only a few years ago 
many genllemen went about as if pos- 
sessed of inside tnfonnation,and d^laied 
with bated breath that we should be 
at war with Germany within three years. 
The'^e i:;:( ntlemen were perfectly familiar 
with liie subtle schemes of tlie Emperor ; 
they could predict to a dat& the time of 
his descent on South .America ; they 
conld Lcive ahnnst the I^onr of ilir dei lara- 
tion of war. i hese prophets have now 
given place to anoihe.r group of gentle- 
men who are confident that Japan is 
wailing for the opporlunit)' of adminis- 
tering a fatal blow to Ameri( an institu- 
tions, crippling American conunerce and 
humiliating the American spirit. Dis- 
rega rd i ng all tangi b I tr a n d v i s i b le evidence 
of the Japanese attitude and it mjier they 
insist that the recent triumph of a riaUon 
which had to stand up for its existence 
has so inflamed Japanese pride that noth- 
ing short of a de\asiating triumph over 
tile I'nited States will meet the n ilional 
desires. Nothing could have been more 
irrational, mischievous, and silly than 
the war talk in which these gentlemen 
promptly indulLjed when the school situ- 
ation, which Mr. Kennan describes on 
another i)age. aro.se. The Japanese are 
being as grcssly misrepresented by these 
men as were Americans by the larger 

part of Furojx- before and duiiiiL; the 
.Spanish War. If any one iuui believed 
many leading European journals at that 
time, America had started on a career 
of con(|uest. She meant to seize and 
keep Cuba; she was meditating a descent 
on the coast of Spain ; she had gotten a 
footing in the Philippines simply for the 
purpose of founding an Oriental Empire. 
In short, she was brute f(trce antl inso- 
lent selfishness incarnate. Eiirr.[.«* has 
awakened from this ridiculous nigliiniare. 
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Americans ought to know better, by 
reason of injustice which has been done 

them, than to take the same ignorant 
attitude and pursue the same mischie- 
vous policy in regard to a great friendly 
people. 

If the Japan Society helps in any 
way to ^;i\L- people more informati n 
broader views, and the right fcelmir 
toward Japan, it will render a real serv- 
ice. From the beginning of its inter^ 
course with the world, Japan had noth- 
ing but friendship from this Government. 
The confidence and friendly feeling 
secured so far are of inestimable impor- 
tance in ways which short-sighted dema- 
gogues and labor leaders do not under- 
stand. 

Reformed Judaism 

Among the many hundred Jewish con- 
gregations in this country a few hold 
regular services on Sunday at tlie usual 
hour of worship. This is practically all 
that Christian churches and the f^eneral 
public are aware of concerning one of 
the most interesting and significant re- 
ligious movements of our time — the re> 
form movement in Judaism. An impulse 
toward it was given in the eifjhtcenth 
century by Moses Mendelssohn, as the 
apostle of culture among the Jews, in 
sympathy with the general movement 
historical!) known as the Aufkhimti^. or 
enlijjhtenment. The effect of this upon 
the pcirihcd u^ages of the synagogue 
appeared in 1815 at Berlin, in the gath- 
ering of a congr^tion for w orship with 
choir singing, organ miisic and :i sermon 
and prayers in the vernacular — itniova- 
tions stoutly resisted. The same resist- 
ance opposed a similar venture at Charles- 
ton, Sftuth Carolina, in It was 
not till 1.S4J lh;it tlie I'lr^t irfonnrd ron- 
gregaiion was pcrmancnily organized at 
Baltimore, next after which, in 1845, 
came Kmanu-El in New York, now the 
largest in the rnnntry I n the ronj^enial 
air of this Kepul>lic the Jewish reforma- 
tion has obtained a freer and fuller 
development than in its birthplace, so 
that there are few congregations of note 
which have not been more or less affected 
by it 



The distinctive affirmation of the re- 
formers is that Judaism is not a ritual, 

or a dogma, iMit a life, and a Messianic 
mission to bring mankind to the knowl- 
edge of God and his righteousness. 
Only the moral and religious precepts 
of the Old Testament are held to be 
permanent!} valid, all the merely cere- 
monial ordinances that are incompatible 
wiili modern civilization being discarded. 
As in the English Puritan movement, 
the sermon, not the ritual, is the domi- 
nant element in relij^ious serv ices. The 
attitude of the refomi rabbi to the 
Talmud and other rabbinical literature 
is precisely the same as that of the Prot- , 
estant theologian to the works of the 
early Christian Fathers — respectful but 
independent. The attitude of each to 
the Scriptures has been similarly modi 
fied by the results of modern historical 
criticism. The supply of scholarly 
rabbis is well provided for by such insti- 
tutions as the Union College at Cincin- 
nati and the Jewish Theological School 
at New York. 

The reform movement has effected a 
great change in the position assigned to 
women: from Oriental it has become 
Occidental. The " women's gallery " is 
no more ; mixed choirs and family pews 
have come instead. A c(jnfirtnation 
service at IVntecost has been introduced, 
in which no longer boys alone, but boys 
and girls, come forward. In a number 
of rnnt^rej^ations women enjoy full mem- 
bership in equality of rights with men. 
Since I89J the Council of Jewish Wo- 
men has taken an active part in the 
social religious life. 

There are, however, only about sixteen 
congregations, all in the larger cities, in 
which, because of the difficulty of a strict 
observance of the Saturday Sabbath, 
the Sunday service has been institnted, 
but merely as a supplementary provision 
for religious needs, like the mid-week • 
meetings of churches. In 1887 the 
congregation of Dr. Hirsch, in Chicago, 
transferred itsSabbath service toSunday. 
Some have sympathized with this sacri- 
fice of the letter to the spirit, but it has 
had no followers till now, when the 
Free Synagogue in New York is to do so. 
As long as some Christian sects insist 
on the seventh-day Sabbath, it is u<^ 
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strange that the Jewish reformer clings 

to it Yet his central " aim — identical 
with Paul's, to universalize a national 
religion — lexically tends to the ultimate 
transfer of the Mosaic Sabbath to die 
modem rest-day, on the Pauline princi- 
ple th.it whatever interferes with the cen- 
tral aim nnist be sutitered to go. On this 
principle the Central Conference of Rab- 
bis in 1892 set aside the immemorial 
icquireroent of circumcision, as the sacra- 
mental initiation of a Gentile convert 
into the house of Israel. 

Between the reformed and the ortho- 
dox Jews« who have been heavily rein> 
forced of late by immigrants from east- 
ern -^.uropL^ and arc wedded to Levitical 
rites and rabbinical traditions, there is 
little in common but .the racial spirit. 
The orthodox still expect the advent of 
a personal Messiah of the house of 
l^avid. 'I'hc ri fi)rinetl, renouncini; this, 
expect Uic aiiciciii hope to be fultillcd 
by Israel as the Messianic people, with 
% mission to establish justice, truth, and 
peace on earth. \\'ithin the comprehen- 
siveness of Judaism extreme ditlerences 
in doctrine are as compatible now as 
when it was roomy enough for the an- 
tagonistic sects of Pharisees, Sadducces, 
and F.ssenes to dwell together. This 
comprehensiveness is favored by the 
decentralized polity of Judaism. Each 
local congregation is atftonomous. None 
may cxcoinmiinicnte another. Xn ]»an 
ih in store tor heresy. Each rabbi is 
accorded the independence due to a 
scholar and theologian, with a larger 
freedom thati that of most ministers of 
Christian churches. 

Signs show here and there something 
like that temporary arrest of devcloi>- 
ment which overtook the Lutheran ref* 
ormation in the post-Lutheran age. That 
modernized worship and intellectual cul- 
ture for the well-to-do are not its goal is 
. attested by the recent oiganization of 
the Free Synagogue in New York after 
three months of preparalon- preaching. 
Free it is, not only to follow the I »rch- 
bearers of modem learning, but also for 
the true prophetic work announced by 
Isaiah, and by Jesus in Isaiah's words 
at N'azareth. This ha-^al note of n- 
formed Judaism was struck at the I'ills- 
burg Conference of Rabbis in 1$83 — 



"to solves on the basis of justice and 

righteousness the problems presented 
by the contrasts and evils of the present 
organization of society." Reahirming 
this. Dr. Hirsch, of Chicago, says: 
"He is the loyal Jew who strives to 
make righteousness real in all the rela- 
tions between man and man. " The 
Mosaic books represent a fraternal de- 
mocracy as the social ideal of Israel. 
This the Free Synagogue reasserts. 
Discarding; fixed dues and pew rents for 
voluntary contributions, it welcomes 
poor and rich to membership on equal 
terms. "Social service building upon 
the rock of social justice " is its watch- 
word. There are tens of thousands of 
Jews without synagt^ue anchoraget 
whom it is its primar>' hope thus to 
reach by a ministry equally divided 
between the Fast Side and the central 
district of the city. From both rich and 
pcKir its rabbi, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, a 
man of high personal qualities, has 
already gathered numbers and pledges 
assunnj^ a permanent and growing work 
when it sets forward after the summer 
pause. The Free Synagf)gue, says Dr. 
Wise, will be " as free as the ancient 
prophets of Israel in applying eternal 
principles to the problems of the time. 
Reformed J udaism has certainly a heredi- 
tary part in the moral leadership of the 
community. The Free Synagogue is a 
clear accession to the mobilized moral 
forces of llie city. 

Many All Nils, One 
Heart 

That tlie idea of personality held by 

■many people is crude and narrow is evi 
dent to all who read books or hear 
addresses and sermons. It is often 
written and talked about as if it were a 
simple assertion of individual passions, 
appetites, and desire*;, an elementary put- 
ting forth of personal energ}'. There 
are many men and women who live in 
America (though it is a misuse of lan- 
guage to call them Americans) whose 
idea of liberty is to do precisely what 
tliey please, without reference to the 
health, comfort, peace, or even life of 
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others; who translate the noble word 

liberty, with all its implications of 
self-restraint and self-sacrifice, into the 
anarchy of lawless self-assertion. By 
liberty they mean an isnlimited oppor- 
tunity of b< in^ selfish, discourteous, and 
disagreeable ; by freedom they mean a 
chance to make life harder for their 
neighbors. They constitute an unre- 
solved residuum of barbarism in a civiK 
ized society, and tiiey make popular 
government unpopular with all who care 
enougli for the people to be anxious for 
their morals or their manners. 

Personality is not manifested by em> 
phasizing those thii^s in ourselves which 
set us at variance with other people, ns 
righteousness - is not demonstrated by 
disagreeing with all our neighbors and 
being anxious on all occasions to take up 
the role of Athanasius against the world. 
To be intensely conscious of one's own 
rectitude and excessively suspicious of 
the rectitude of everybody else is to be 
a fanatic, not a saint. 

The sou) of personality comes to light 
in the unfolding of the forces and ener- 
gies of our spirits along the highest 
lines — those lines upon which all must 
travel who approach the kingdom of 
' heaven. As we draw near to heaven 
we draw near to one another, because 
we are steadily outgrowing and casting 
away the ignorance, selfishness, and hard- 
ness of spirit \\hich make us stispicions. 
irritating, sclf-asseriing ; and continually 
developing the love, helpfulness, joy in 
the happiness of others, which unite men 
in the peace and bliss of heaven. Those 
who think that personality is a limitation 
of time and earth do not interpret it 
largely or nobly enough ; they accept its 
elementary and crude manifestations as 
the showing forth of its soul, and find in 
its emphasis on difTerence the secret of 
a power which is fulriiicd only in unity. 
When the mists of ignorance have van* 
ished ; when we all seek those best 
things which, because they are best, are 
common to all men ; when wc shall ail 
see eye to eye, and can all say with utter 
sincerity, " Not my will but Thine be 
done." we shall reveal the soul of per- 
soTi:i!;ty. . To be at one with one another 
docs not involve the obliteration ot that 
personality in which the moral signifi- 



cance of life is rooted; to reach the 

uniQr of spirit and purpose which we 
have in mind when we speak of heaven 
does not involve the destruction of that 
variety of temperainent and nature which 

gives life its zest and unfailing interest, 
and in which the possibilities of humanity 
are fulfilled. The tinal unity of heaven 
is expressed not in uniformity but in 
variety ; and its richness and complete- 
ness are suggested in these words from 
a recently published sermon on *' The 
New Song in Heaven " by that master 
of the deep things of die spirit, Phillips 
Brooks: 

It seems to me thai in this varietv of 
Cl^ristian anticipation there is a great tribute 
to the essential divinity of the Gospel pic- 
ture of our Lord. How is it tliat all .sorts of 
men have been alile to idealize tlie personal- 
ity of Jesus of Nazareth, and find in him a 
satisfaction for all their infinite variety of 
want ? Does it not bear w ifncss to a certaio 
univers.ility in the picture that tlie Bible 
gi\cs us, which is nothing less than divine? 
Only the wliole fbxl can satisfy the whole 
man and all nicn. Can you conceive o£ any 
other of t!ie great helpers of the human race 
being idealized with such infiniteness of 
help? When we see how the tiroes and the 
minds which, nicntalh , motallv, and spirit* 
iially, have had the lai-gestand keenest appe- 
tites have been perfecdy satisfied with the 
aiiticijiationof a heaven in which they should 
see Jesus and be with him, must we not owi\ 
that there was in his early life some sug* 

Sestion of this mysterious and divine abun- 
ance which has gathered around it, and 
which mankind h.is found in it.' 

When we speak of this part of Uie joy 
of heaven — a joy in communion with 
Cliti.st— ihat part of the description of the 
new hon^ tiuK none can learn but they who 
have been redeemed becomes peculiarly 
intelligible. It has passed into a repon 
where only the pcrsor a' experience can fol- 
low It, iIk- ic^iiin of most intimate personal 
companionship and love. None but those 
who love Chnst can rejotce and stng for hro 
presence. Nay, mtne th.m this, since each 
redemption is a separate and peculiar thing, 
since each redeemed soul passes dirough its 
experience of grace, a new feature enters 
here into the singing of tlie new .song — 
that, though the song will he but one because 
redemption is one, it must also be many be- 
cause redemptions are so manifold. Each 
voice that sings will sing like all the rest, and 
yet sing differently. Each singer will sitic; 
to his own .Saviour. Each will remember his 
own caHing, his own gradtia! conviction, 
es|)ecially the moment apart Ironi all other 
Chrisiians* holiest moments, when Jesus 
made the covenant with his individual soul. 
Each song will ring with peculiar memories 
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of the paths, ti>e open plains, the dark moun- 
min passes, when it was practiced alonC 
upon the upward jouruey. 

And thus tliere will be forever in the new 
song of ihc redeemed that mingling of single- 
jiess with nianifoldness, of con\l)ined unity 
with distinct personality, which is the beauty 
t>i all music and character and life. 



The Spectator 

During a recent Western trip the Spec- 
tator becuDe a part of a hom^seekets* 
excursion. Eve^Hlay travelers are of 

little importance to Western rnilways 
compared with 'pros])ective settlors, and 
regular trains are rutiiiessly divided into 
tecticms, while time-tables are apparently 
foigotten.in the frantic effort to transport 
several hundred followers of the star of 
empire to the unbroken plains. This 
particular company was bound for the 
Panhandle of Texas, and probably not 
ten i>ersons in the four coach-loads had 
ever before been west of the Missouri 
River. The Spectator left the comfort- 
able Pullman and made a pilgrimage to 
the home-seekers. It is a good thing for 
a traveler -to visit the chair cars and 
smokerr. occasionally. It tends to con- 
tentment and satisfaction to see how the 
other half *' fares on long journeys. 

Yet Ais " other half " was by no means 
Kroited in means or unable to secure the 
best accommodations on the train had it 
so desired. The men had a sturdy, 
prosperous, yet frugal look. They were 
a high aven^ of Americanism, and most 
of them were over thirty years old. They 
wore *' store clothes," to be sure, btit the 
land agent in charge of the party said 
that practically every one had enough 
mon^ or credit to buy a larm at the 
journey's end. FeU' women were in the 
party. Two accompanied their husbands ; 
Uiree others were widows going to select 
bind for themselves; two school-teachers 
were bent on the same errand. Children 
of all ages were in abundance. All were 
from northern Illinois, southern Wis- 
consin, and Midiigan, and all came from 
farming communities. They ate at die 
lunch-counters — after their baskets gave 
out -and many would sleep in the tourist 
car sleeper. This was a far ditferent 
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pioneering tiian that of the travelers in 
prairie schooners in early days. 

" Yes, it's a long way to move at our 
time of life." aj^roed a thoughtful-faced 
member of the party, in response to the 
Spectator's remark. **6ut it seemed 
the best diing to do. I had a chance 
to sell my hundred acres for a good 
price. I could clear up the mortgage 
and have enough left to buy two hun- 
dred acres down in the Southwest — ^free 
of debt. I've paid interest on that mort- 
gage a good while," with a half-sigh. 
The prospect of freedom from debt leads 
many a home-seeker to make the change. 

" But bow do you know that you can 
raise crops there ?" 

" I don't know it, but others are doing 
it, and if they can, 1 am willing to try. 
.One of our neighbors has been in Okla- 
homa four years. He came back on a 
visit, and told us how well he has done. 
His land has doublid in \ :ilue, andhe 
is worth twice what he was in other 
ways. He got us in the nodon of 
going." This is the turning-point in the 
decisi* n of the home-seeker — ^the reports 

of acquaintances. 

" How many are going from your 
neighbortiood ?" 

"Ten families altogether — three have 
gone already. Probably I wouldn't have 
changed if tlie rest hadn't. 1 said I 
would go if the Smiths did, and others 
agreed to go if we did, and when the 
agent got us all together, and showed 
the samples of grain and pictures of 
the land, we just shook hands on it and 
got ready. We are going to buy land 
close together, and we expect to feel just 
as nutnh at home as we were in Ill;iio\ ." 

That is one secret of much of the new 
westward nioveuieui. 1 he new country 
is so expansive that there is opportunity 
for old neighbors to be neighbors still, and 
they encourage one another in taking the 
monienious step. One hnds the.se trans- 
planted neighborhoods all through the 
plains r^on, and they usually include 
much happiness and contentment in 
their surroundings. 

The women were not so sure of the 
proposition. " It seems as thouj^h wc 
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were going out to the edj^e of nowhere,** 

one expressed it. " I've nl\v:iy> lived 
close to folks, and wluri tht'\ talked 
about settling ten miles troni a railroad 
I refused to think of it. Finally, there 
were so many of our friends going, nnd 
the men who went last ^all and looked 
at tlie land were so pleased with it, that 
1 gave up. But it is going to be pretty 
lonesome for a while, I guess." Prob- 
ably .she is right. Life in a new country 
is "pretty lonesome" for the fartners' 
wivesi. It is not quite so bad as it used 
to be before the advent of the rural car- 
rier and the telephone, but it is not the 
same as tlu- old home back East. The 
Texas I'anhandle did not look enticing 
to these wives who had been used to 
close neighbors and the associations of 
lifetime friends. Yet it showed the 
courage of the American wonnn that, 
when the fathers and husbands said it- 
was best, they stifled every sigh and 
started uncomplainingly across a half- 
dozen States to find a home on a treeless 
farm where a low-roofed frame dwelling 
and a windmill must for a long time be 
the substitute for a shaded yard and a 
familiar, roomy house. Some summer 
days will seem very long, and the home- 
sickness will be very real for many u\ 
these home-seekers — but the sacrilice is 
made, even in later middle life, cheer- 
fully, for the beni Til of the children. 
One of the travelers showed a letter 
from her sister who had gone to north- 
western Canada, and was forty miles from 
a railway, where snow in March wa in 
huge banks against the house. " We 
will not have that to «jn through, any- 
how, she remarked, IhanktuUy. 

% 

Tor most of the home-seekers the ex- 
periment will prove a happv i^m-. There 
is no cessation or iunit to ihis modern 
exodus. Our train that day ran in four 
sections \ five -other roads had similar 
passetrj;* !- business ; two thousand ex- 
cursionists went through the St. Louis 
gateway alone that month — not to men- 
tion Kansas City, Omaha, and St. Paul. 
It is estimated that over three hundred 
thousand home sf* k( t s mo\L' wesfwarri 
every spring — and practically none 



mo\e back. So they must prosper. 

The forebodings attending; the unfamil- 
iar journey soon \anisli when they get 
in touch with the new constructive life 
going on )long the frontisr — if the mid- 
praine region can be called frontier at 
this advanced age. 

% 

V nconsciously , one of the home-seekers 
gave the psychological reason for the 
movement when he said, " It is going to 
be worth while to start a form right once 
and not take what somebody else has 
begun." The constructive idea, the 
instinct to build from the bottom, ab.sorbs 
the Westerner and is the lure that goes 
far with these emigrants from established 
rrimmnnitics. And the children ! How 
much the American father and nutther 
are willing to do for the children ! In this 
case it means real hardship; for, un- 
questionably, after middle life — which 
had been reached by half the party — it 
is far more comfortable to stay on the 
old farm. There is no romance in mov- 
ing eight hundred miles, whether it be in 
wagons or in chair cars, and many of the 
familiar belongings are missed when 
household goods have been jolted on 
freight trains and hauled overland in 
hay-racks to the new home. 

Not a single regret was expressed by 
the tncmbers of the party. The little 
folks naturally were wide-eyed in enjoy- 
ment of the trip's novelty ; the parents 
were tired but hopeful none was sorry 
that the change had been undertaken. 
Nor will any real rc grets come later. Like 
Uie other tens ot thousands who have 
sought new homes, they will find cheer 
and prosperity, good neighb(»rs. and ad- 
vantages of which they did not dream. 
The .Spectator was almost convinced by 
their optimism, and halt wished to follow 
their fortunes as a partaker in their lot 
They would be practically out of debt ; 
they were strong and intelligent why 
should they not prosper i However, it 
was only a half-wish. The breaking in 
of a new fann is not for every one-^nd 
the Pullman seat with its heap of maga- 
zines and pa]>ers !?> ^krd better than ever 
after ihe visit to the home-seekers' car. 
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i^ivorce in America: The ProUem 

BY E. RAY STEVENS 

Judge ol the Ninth Judicial Giedl, 



THE court loungers and hangers- 
on showed cvitlcnt signs of 
interest and surprise as the 
accused told that he had been married to 
two wives, both of win mi lived with him 
in his scanty quarters in the capitol city 
of Wisconsin. A few days later, seated 
in his cell in the jail, this same man 
wrote on long strips of cardboard, his 
only writing material : " I want to say a 
word to the people of the State. ... 1 
feel in my own heart that I am not a 
bigatiiist, for I and my first wife had 
parted liefore I married my second wife. 
My wife ami myself nj^reed to part for 
good, and we Io1(l1 one anoUier that we 
could do as we liked. We had troubles 
on both sides, and thougiu we best to 

separate for ^ood \s far rts all of 

us living in the same house is concerned, 
I want to say that my hrst wife was 
badly in need o^l^lp. We were going to 
keep her with us for about two months." 

In his thought this man takes us back 
to the time when man claimed the right 
to change* his spouse as often as we pro* 
curt new garments. Like the Iroquois, 
he believed \:\ the ri;^hl of either party 
to dissolve the marriaj^e bond at wi!!. 

To this man marriage and divorce arc 
purely matters of agreement between the 
man arid the woman — a contract that may 
be made and unmade at the will of these 
two persons alone — a relationship in 
which the people as a whole have not 
so much interest as in the agreement 
that one may make to have his walks 
cleared of snow. 

Herein arises the divorce problenu 
which, like Banquo's ghost, will not 
down — a problem which will never be 
solved until we recognize that the public 
has a vital interest in every marriage 
performed and in every* divorce granted. 

One marriage in ten ends in divorce. 
In some States the ratio is as great as 
one to five. In the twenty years follow- 



ing^ the close of the Civil War (1867- 
1660) 32S,716 divorces were granted in 
the United States, an average of about 
forty-five for every day of ever>' week 
durinf»- these (vrnty years. Ihirinj^ that 
period the number of divorces increased 
two and a half times a§ fast as the popu> 
lation. In England and Wales there 
were 718 marriages to each divorce, 
while during the same twenty years 
there was an average of only twenty 
marriages to each divorce in >yisconsin. 
In Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, during 
the twenty years subsequent to this 
period thi re were only ten marriages to 
each di\()ii:e. 

A dozen States have collected the sta> 
tistics of divorce for the past twenty 
years. In all cf them except Connecti- 
cut the flood of divorces has been stead- 
ily increasing during, this period. The 
same is true of European countries, al- 
though no civilized nation except Japan 
has so jj^rcat n perccntaj^e of divorce as 
the United States. When we read that 
more divorces are granted in the United 
States each year than in all of the rest 
of the Christian world, Protestant. Catho- 
lic, and (ircek, more than in all Kurope 
outside the Balkan Peninsula, with all 
civilized Australia and Africa thrown 
in; when we recall that authors like 
Dickens, statesmen liki' Sumner, rulers 
like Napoleon, naval heroes like Nelson, 
musicians like Patti, actors like Forrest, 
orators like Cicero, have all been divorced 
from thrir sj)ouses, we are apt to forget 
that there is a hrii^ht side to the pictures 

In their consideration of the problems 
connected with marriage and divorce 
men have often gone to excremes. A 
man of suftii ient balanre and mental 
power Ui be Lord Chancellor of Enjjland 
(Lord Hetherley) declared that, if mar- 
riage with a deceased wife's sister became 
legal, the decadence of Fngland was 
inevitable : he would rather see three 
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hundred thousand Frenchmen land on 

the English coasts. At a mcctinpf held 
in the capitol of this Nation in i'ebruar>, 
1906, it was solemnly recommended that 
the divorce problem be solved by attache 
ing a divorce coupon to e\ ei}- marriage 
certificnte. which coupon wcniKl doubtless 
be good for one di\ orce whenever and 
wherever presented. 

We are liable to jump at the conclu- 
sion that the increasing number of 
divorces marks deg^enerncy and an in- 
creasing sway of passions, that it means 
an absolute decline in social morality. 
Absence of divorce does not prove ideal 
conditions of domestic life, more than 
powder proves the pure white complexion. 
There were fewer divorces in England 
in the two centuries preceding the enacts 
ment of the Divorce Act of 1857, during 
which time only the wealthy could afford 
the luxury of a Parliamentary divorce, 
than in the single year 1902. 

Nor does the number of divorces equal 
the number of families in which there is 
serious trouble, imperfect or vicious 
domestic conditions, homes like that of 
Charles Dickens, where *'notiiing can 
put them right," to use Dickens's own 
words, *' until we are all dead, buried, 
and risen." These divorces show only 
the number of those who are willing to 
disclose to the public their intimate per* 
sonal family relationships rather than 
longer endure the real or imaginary 
troubles from which they suffer. 

Milton perceived that there would be 
some hesitation in rehearsing family 
troubles in court. As a matter of justice 
to women, he contended that the head of 
the family should in all cases determine 
whether there should be a separation. 
He writes, speaking • of the women : It 
i^ " nn unseemly affront to the seques- 
tered and veiled modesty of that sex to 
have her unpleasiiigness and other con- 
cealments bandied up and down and 
aggravated in o]x;n court by those hired 
^^asters oltont^ue fenc e." 

The procedure advocated by Milton 
was a strictly private trial in which tlic 
husband discharged the function of pros- 
ecutor, furnished theevidence,and played 
the part of jtidpfe. lie rnn\-inred him- 
self that there is au injustice to the wife 
in such procedure, for, if the separation 



is deserved, it is right If it is not de- 

ser\*cd, the man who puts her away is in 
all likelihood unjust, and to part from 
an unjust man is a happiness aiid no 
injury to be lamented. This argument 
must have been formulated during the 
bitter days when Milton's wife dwelt with 
her father and refused " to comfort and 
refresh him against the evil of a solitary 
life." 

Back of the divorce problem are fun- 
damental instincts which may be re<jti 
lated, but not destroyed nor completely 
changed. Cicero by his oratory ruled 
men, but at the age of sixty could not 
resist the charms oi a 5'oung heiress, rich 
in physical beauty and worldly goods, 
so he put aside the wife of his early 
manhood, who was old, faded, and poor 
like himself. Henry VIII. was destined 
for the prie<;thood and u life f)f celibacy, 
until the accident of the death of his 
elder brother left him heir apparent to 
tiie throne. Patti moved an audience 
as if eadi obeyed her command, yet fell 
into such relations with her tenor that 
even her spendthrift husband was forced 
to divorce her, and thereby lose bis 
"gold mine," as he tailed her. Warren 
ITasiiuc;s preser\'ed the British Empire 
in India, yet lost himself to one who was 
then the wife of another, with whom he 
lived an ideal married life for nearly 
fifty years after she had obtained a 
divorce from her husband that she might 
marry Hastings. 

These instincts have prompted the 
marris^ and separation of men and 
women throughout the ages. Primitive 
people separated with little formality ; 
the husband s clothing was thrown from 
the house, or the purchase price paid for 
the wife returned to the husband. 

Whatever the fonnalities required to 
l)ring about a separation, ways have 
always been found to release the un- 
happy spouse. Where the person seek- 
ing separation had sufficient means, the 
old ecclesiasl ieal courts ttsualh^ found 
some impediment to the original mar- 
riage which rendered it null and voicl 
and thus left the parties as if there had 
been no marriage. 

When spoeses r]narreled, they straight- 
way became as much interested in their 
(xdigrees as does the modem Dauf^ler 
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of the American Revolution. Spiritual 
reladonships and those gained in bap* 
tism, as as natural relationships^ 

were resorted to when necessar>'. Coke 
tells of a marriage declared null and 
void because the husband stood god- 
father to a cousin of the wife. Mai^ret 
Tudor (daughter of Henry VII,) was 
divorced on the pica that her first htis- 
band, James IV. of Scotland, who had 
in fact been kitled on the field of Flodden 
three years before, was alive at the time 
of the second marrinp^c. It was not 
until Lotii*; XII. met a 3 ounp: and wealthy 
widow that he found that his wife oC 
twenty-two years was his fourth cousin, 
whose father had been his godfather; 
f*' r this impediment he was divorced, 
then married the widow. When Henry 
^'1I1. wished to marr>' his brother's 
widow, he procured a papal dispensation 
permitting the marriage ; but later, when 
fascinated hy Ann l^oleyn, the niarriap^e 
was declared null and void because the 
Pope had no power to grant such dis> 
pensation. Napoleon found formal jus- 
titication for his separation from Jose- 
phine in the fact that the nuptial blessinj; 
lacked a foruiality prescribed by canon 
law — die presence' 6f the parish priest 
and witnesses. Not content "mxki this, 
the further p^round was assii^ned that 
Napoleon himself did not consent to the 
marriage. 

Divorce is but tfie outward manifesta- 
tion of underlying social evils, a part of 
the movement for social liberation which 
has been gaining strength and volume 
since the days of the Reformation. For- 
merly woman was dependent upon her 
father and brothers until some man 
r!«>imncd the burden of her support, 
spinsters were looked upon with com- 
miseration, he]pless,dependent creatures. 
The identity of the wife was merged in 
that nf the husband. Milton had his 
Adam pray for an "equal inferior " to 
share the garden with him. 

Since many women are economically 
iiid. I)cndent before marriage, they are 
not of necessity dependent on their hus- 
bands for support after marriage. They 
will no longer accept conditions of life 
meekly endured by their mothers in the 
days when the husband rycrcisec! Ids 
common-law right to beat the wife with 



a " stick no laiger liian his thumb.'* 
There is pathos in the belated awaken- 
ing irf the aged woman who for forty 

years had been knocked down and 
dragged about by her hair, over whose 
head chairs and other like objects had 
been broken, who finally prayed for 
divorce because she feared that, if longer 
compelled to live with the defendant, 
she might suffer some personal violence 
at his hands I 

The divorce movement, in so far as 
it is influenced \yy woman's groxN-i^p: 
independence, is but the evidence of a 
healthy discontent with such conditions. 
We are now in the transition stage that 
shall ultimately lead to a higlier and 
more permanent t\pe family, consist- 
ing of self-rcspecling and mutually re- 
spected equals, knit together by ties that 
shall be far more tenacious than any 
bond fashioned by an age of dependence 
and subjuR^ation. The great majority of 
divorces in Wisconsin come from the 
walks of life where the wife is still eco- 
nomically dt priulent, where she has bar- 
tered herself for life stipport. 

The husband, likewise, is less depend- 
ent on the wife. The boarding-house, 
the hotel, the club, are taking the place 
of the home. The tailor, the Chinaman, 
and the button that may be sewed on 
with a hammer are factors in his libera- 
tion. The man who finishes a day's 
business in Chicago in time to catdi a 
train that shall take him to New York 
to transact business on the morrow is 
not satistied, in matters of marriage or 
' divorce, with the ways of his ancestors 
who traveled with the ox team. 

The man who toils all day in the simp 
and the woman who attempts locate lor 
home and children in some crowded 
tenement have less of sweetness and 
light than their forbears on some fair 
New Knyland farm. The tenement home 
Ceases to attract; drink, cruelty, failure 
to support, infidelity, these and other ills , 
follow in the wake of far too many lives 
passed under such conditions. 

As we ascend the social scale we find 
the husband engrossed in his profession 
or business, the wife wrapped up in soci- 
ety' or philanthropy and the home — each 
uilh interests that leave scarcely an 
hour, for real family life. The tie that 
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binds becomes weaker and its dissolu- 
tion easier. 

Social discontent plays its part. Girls 
who dream of marriage with a peer of 
the realm or a captain in the army find 
life with a wage-earner rather irksome. 
The young married couple with an in- 
come of fifteen hundred dollars, but liv- 
inpf as if it were five thousand, need not 
be far-sighted to see the divorce court at 
the other end of the path that leads from 
the diurch door. Lisssened belief in the 
sacrednes!^ of marriage permits many to 
seek legal separation who otherwise 
would be restrained by religious convic- 
tions. 

The chief cause for the flood of di- 
vorce i'^ the j^rrat number of hasty, ill- 
considered, wholly bad marriages per- 
formed each year. Any genuine reform 
of our divorce system must commence 
at the beginning rather than at the end 
of the marriage. The improper mar- 
riages each year greatly exceed in num- 
ber the improper divorces. Outside 
certain limitations as to age, blood rela- 
tinnship, and mental capacity, people 
may marry froin tnt-ro impulse or caprice, 
fleeting fancy, pique, or jealousy, without 
the slimiest recognition of the earnest- 
ness or the seriousness of the step that 
is taken. Any county fair nr street car 
nival can find some couple ready to be 
married in a balloon for notoriety's sakt . 

Eveiy now and then the papers tell 
the story of a village dance where three 
couples out of four in a quadrille were 
married before the music began, or of 
some village justice who arose late at 
night, and, without change of clothing, 
through an open window, married some 
wandering twain by the light of a match 
dimly burning. The other day, as I 
left the court-house, four couples of 
young people passed the building. One 
girl said, " I.ft's go in and git niarrie<l." 
Mad some dare-devil responded, " All 
right," we might have had four more 
couples on the way to the divorce court. 
Recently the papers recorded the fact" 
that a tramp, walking on a w.nger across 
the continent, had less ditticulty in find- 
ing a maiden and a minister to make 
him a benedict on the way than he had 
in covering the required number of miles 
per day. 



A Western paper of recognized stand- 
ing (Portland Oregonian) recently said, 
with more zeal than justice, perhaps, 
that " a large share of this mischief is 
done by lazy and greedy preachers who 
ought to be sawing wood for fifty cents 
a cord, instead of marrying babies for a 
few dollars apiece." Be this as it may, 
any man and woman, however unfit to 
assume this relationship, can always 
find some magistrate or minion* to unite 
them for life or for the divorce court. 
VVe can never have a proper regulation 
of marriage while the State p>erniitii the 
magistrate or minister who is to receive 
the fee to determine whether the marriage 
shall be performed. 

Most States still recognize the coin- 
nioii-law marriage. Without the pres- 
ence of magistrate or minister, with no 
witness present and no record made, the 
common-law marriage may be consum- 
mated in some dark and cozy corner 
long after the lawyer has laid aside his 
pen and left his briefs and his books ; 
yet we do iu)t think of transferring an 
acre of land or of taking sccurit}' for a 
loan w ithout the assistance of a lawyer. 

When we in \\ iscpnsjn propose legis- 
lation that shall in some way rqifutate 
marriage, the bill is laughed out of the 
Legislature, and classed with legislation 
taxing old bachelors to provide for the 
support of old niaids. In fact, there are 
more laws to tax bachelors than prop- 
erly to regulate marriage. Texas some 
years ago imposed a y>enalty of fifty dol- 
lars a year on every unmarried man over 
thirty who did not exercise due diligence 
in an endeavor to marr\ . Due diligence 
under this law was shown by producing 
an affidavit of some respectable woman 
that he had ottered himself in marriage 
during the year. Missouri adopted a 
«♦ Single Tax Law" in 1897, which pro- 
vided that any maiden or widow who 
rejected an .otter of marriage should be 
sentenced to six months darning the 
socks and sewing on the buttons ci ttie-' 
rejected suitor. 

Society has established tribunals to 
pass on the right of the husband and 
wife to leave the married state; why 
should it not regulate their right to enter 
upon the same estate ' ^'et we nmst 
recognize that llie most that legisIatioQ 
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can do is to so regulate marriage that it 
iAall be surrounded by the most favor- 
able legal environments, Ix'gislation too 
fnr in advance of the thought of the 
people produces evil resuUs. Bavaria 
prohibited the marriage of all persons 
who were not able to supix>rt themselves. 
As a result, one fdurili (if the whole num- 
ber of children were born out of wed- 
lock. Immediately upon the reix-al of 
the law the marriages increased fifty per 
cent., and there was a corresponding de- 
crease in the number of ille^itinu-.le chil- 
dren. In Mexico, after the church lands 
were confiscated/ the priests, in order to 
maintain their revenues, raised the mar- 
riage fee. The fee did not bring an 
increased rex'etiue, but there was no 
decrease in the birth-rate or in the num- 
ber of new homes established. 

Our apathy and lack of care as to 
preparation for the respruisihilitifs of 
married life are well-iii^h inen-dible. We 
carefully instruct our children as to their 
behavior in the ball-room and at the din- 
ner-table, in the office and at the shop; 
yet. throtiprh some sort of fnlsp modesty, 
we often leave them to work out their 
own salvation in (his, the most important 
relationship of their lives — leave them to 
learn by sad experience, when too late, 
that whirh we should have lau^hl tliein 
long before they yielded to some sudden 
impulse in selecting a mate for life. 

If all parents could sit in the divorce 
court and listen to the tales of snfTerinj^ 
ujifleri^one through these unfortunate 
marriages, they would awake to a realiz- 
ing sense of their duty ; our homes, our 
sdiools, our churches, would prepare 
youn^ men and women for these re*;pon- 
sibilities. Better marriages, happier 
homes, fewer divorces, would be the 
result. So long as we leave recklessly 
wide the door that leads to WLclluck. there 
must of necessity be a broad way out. 
la the words of Milton, we must have 
tender pity for "those who have un- 
warily, in a thing they never practiced 
before, made themselves the bondmen 
of a luckless and helpless matrimony." 

The physician usually learns of the 
ruined home and the broken health of 
its inmates before the lawyer. Four 
hundred leading physicians throughout 
the United States agree almost without 



exception that the causes of divorce are 
improper marriages, or improper con- 
ditions after marriage ; that the statutory 

cjrounds allegerl nre simply ihe method.s 
whereby the parlies comply with the law 
regulating their separation, not die real 
ground for the divorce. Ninety-seven 
per cent, of these physicians said that 
education in sexual matters would over- 
come the evils arising from these uiiproper 
marriages. 

Society protects itself from epidemics 
of smallpox and cholera : it should adopt 
some safeguard against marriages that 
shall burden it with generation after 
generation of physical weaklings, mor^l 
degenerates, and criminals. Experts tell 
us that one-half of the insane now con- 
hned in asylums have hereditary tenden- 
cies to insanity. Penologists have traced 
the history of such families as the Jukes, 
which ha\e, through successive genera- 
tions. pr( \cd on society. We cannot 
tolerate the Spartan law of exposing 
weakly children, but we ought to protect 
ourselves by preventing imprc^r mar- 
riages and hy putting an end to such 
improper marriages as become a menace 
to society. 

The success of the Jews as a race is 
largely due to their regulation of mar- 
riage. Some of the higher class in Brazil, 
by self-iuipubcd rule, require the pro- 
posed six)use to present the certificate of 
a physician that he is not afflicted with 
certain diseases. Recently a women's 
congress at Paris voted to require such 
certificates as a protection to their 
daughters. 

In America we need more of the 
English idra that marriage is a life set- 
tlement, in which parents and guardians 
should play a larger part. If this idea 
prevailed, we should have fewer homes 
in whicli such scenes are enacted as 
those that have lieen rehearsed under 
oath upon the wiiness-.stand. 

A wife testifies of her husband : 

" He was drunk, and I was getting 
ready to leave. I got half way down the 
stairs, and he pulled me down the stairs 
and choked me.*' 

"What happened downstairs?" 

" He struck me, and choked me, and 
struck me in the face with his foot." 

** Were you lying on the floor V 
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*' I was lying on the floor. And that 
continued for over an hour, and he 
struck me in the face until I was uncon* 
scious, and he struck me when I came 
to." 

A witness testified as to the wife's 
condition : 

■ "I didnt hardly know her. Her face 
\Yas all black and bluej and all beat out 
of shape." 

/Vnother wife testifies : 

'* Has he ever beaten the children V* 

" Well, yes. He was tiie cause of the 
oldest one's ner\'ousness. He used to 
take him down and kick him like a 
horse." 

Still another wife : 

" What did the defendant do when he 
came h<mv\ while your daughter Kather- 
ine was sick in your house ?" 

'*He did the same be always did, 
be chased us out, and we had to cany 
her out of the house. . . . .X day or two 
after that he came !if mc and chased us 
all out, and he drew a knife and told us 
that he was going to kill us all." 

Because another wife told her little 
son to e^o in and warm liiinself, when at 
work, the father "kicked him all around 
the room ; anil 1 [the wife] began to 
keep him off, and he took me up agamst 
the door and choked me. And that was 
about three months before one o£ the 
little children was born." 

A husband, after describing thedrank« 
en sprees of his wife, who w as then the 
mother of a babe and a child two years 
old. testified : 

" When I came home at night, she was 
SO drunk she could not move away from 
the table. She wanted the baby to 
nurse, and lu canse the child wouldn't 
she started lu .spank it. 1 got up and 
took the child a'.vay from her . . . and 
she started to pound me and pull my 
hair, and of course I would shove her 
away; and every time I would shove 
her she would fall down." 

We need quote no more. 

These brief extracts were selected 
almost at random from the official rec- 
ords of the forty-one cases in which 
divorce was granted in the county that 
contains die capital city of Wisconsin, in 
1905. The records of any other year in 
this county, the records of any other 



county of Wisconsin, show parallel cases. 
In fact, the records disclose cases so 
much worse than these that we cannot 
present diem. 

No one can say that any cbild, "Xdy 
woman, any man, should continue for a 
day widiin the four walls of any building 
wbere such scenes are enacted. When 
a man, da}- after day, week in and week 
out, beats his children, knocks his wife 
down, kicks her in the face and drags 
her about by die hair, spends his earnings 
on liquor, leaving his wife and children 
naked and starving but for the wife's 
feeble effort at the washtub and the 
charity of others ; when a wonian neg- 
lects her home and diildren and spends 
her days and nights in drunken de- 
bauches : when these thing^s happen, and 
the wronged spouse has done all that 
can be done to reform die erring one, to 
no effect, dien there is no remedy, no 
escape, from a relationship ihat has be- 
come a hideous nightmare and a mar- 
tyrdom, except divorce. 

One who listens to divorce cases day 
after day almost ooncludes with Steven- 
son that " marna_q;c is a field of battle 
and not a bed of roses." He will at 
least conclude tliat there is no purgatory 
in matrimony, it is either paradise or the 
inferno. 

Divorce is a remedy, not a disease. 
Some sixteenth-century writer said that 
it was a medicine for the disease of mar- 
riage. It is at best pure surgery to whidi 
resort should be had in the extremity, 
but which should ne\ er be tolerated when 
milder remedies will suftice. liul we may 
as well expect to cure tumors by ignor- 
ing them as to right blighted marriages 
and ruined homes l.)y abolii'hing' divorce. 

We hear it said that divorce is im- 
moral. Nothing can be more immoral 
dian to doom sensitive women to a life 
worse than slavery, in constant fear of 
physical injury, if not death, at the hands 
of some brutal, drunken husbard; than 
to condemn innocent little children to 
the dominion of mothers not w earthy of 
the name, of fathers brutal in the ex- 
treme : than to compel men to live with 
drunken, proiiigate wives. 

Churches differ m their interpretation 
of die Gospels. Most churches so inter- 
pret divine law as to permit divorce 
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in case o£ unfaithfulness. It is not easy 
to see how, in its effect on the divine 

ends to be worked out through family 
life, a transient lapse from the cardinal 
virtue is any better cause for dissolvini^'- 
the marriage bond than ii> an attempt lu 
kill the other spouse*; than is the steady 
grinding out of the fountains of life by 
repressive contempt, by threats, by ever- 
present fear, by oft-repeated blows ; than 
is the desertion of a wife and little ones 
in the dead of winter, witiiottt clothing, 
fuel, or fo * I than is the habitual drunk- 
enness t)t either party, whose home- 
coming is looked forward to with fear, 
whose presence In die home converts it 
into a hell. 

Some writers arri'/e at the conclusion 
that modem divorce statutes are not ii^ 
conflict with the strict letter of the Scrip- 
tures by asserting that God does not join 
together those who are led to the union 
by lust cf the flesh, hist of the eye, or 
pride of life ; that tiierefore tliey do not 
come within the command, " What there- 
fore God hath joined together, let not 



man put asunder." These writers say 
that it is an insult and an affront to the 
wisdom and goodness of the Supreme 

Being to charge him with joining together 
those who thronjj our divorce courts. 

i^utiier reasoned tliat the magistrate 
decreeing the separation was the repre- 
sentative of the Supreme Being, there- 
fore it is not man who puts nsn- rh r 
that which God has joined togcllier. 
Three centuries ago Milton reached the 
conclusion that the Creator's responsi- 
bility ceased when he ordained marriage, 
for ev r}' day experience proves that he 
could not have determined what particu- 
lar men and women should be united in 
wedlock. Certain it Is, if the marriages 
that end in our divorce courts are made 
in heaven, the contracting parties soon 
become earthly examples of the fallen 
angels. 

By some process of reasoning, the 
great mass of men conclude that there 
are cases in which legal separation must 
be decreed as long as existing conditions 
as to marriage prevail. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A LITERAKT 
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BT NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAT 



IT was Sunday mominq:. the middle of 
March. I was stranded in Jackson- 
ville, Florida. After breakfast I 
had five cents left. Joyously I purchased 

a sack of peanuts, then started north- 
west on the railway ties straight toward 
that part of Georgia marked swamp on 
the map. 

Sunset found me in a pine forest, I 
decided to ask for a meal and lodf^n^ nt 
tfie white house looming half a mile 
ahead, just by the track. I prepared a 
speedi to this effect: 

" I am the peddler of dreams. I am 
the sole active member of the ancient 
brotherhood of Troubadours. It is against 
the rules of our order to receive money. 
We have the habit of asking a night's 
lodging in exchange for repeating verses 
and fairy tales." 



As I approached the hou<;e I forgot 
the speech. All the turkeys gobbled at 
me. The two dogs almost tore down 
the fence try ing to get a taste of me. I 

went to the .side gate to appeal to the 
proud old lady in the cap entlironcd in 
tile porch rocker. Her son, the proprie- 
tor, appeared. He shall ever be named 
the dog-man. His tone of voice was 
sucli that, to s{X'ak in metaphor, he bit 
me in tlie throat. He refused nie a 
place in his white kjnnel. He would 
not share his dog-biscuit ^The being 
on the porch assured me in a whanging 
yelp that they did not " take nobody in 
under no circumstances." Then the 
dog-man, mollified by my serene grin, 
pointed with his thumb into the woods, 
sayinij. ' There is a man in there who 
will uke you in sure." He said it as 
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though it were a reflection on the neigh- 
bor's dignity. That I might not seem 

to be hurr>'ing, I asked if his friend kept 
watch do^s. He assured me the neigh- 
bor could not afford them. 

Thftt night with the man around the 
comer was like a chapter from that 
curious document, ''The (If)spel accord- 
ing to St. John." He " could uol ailoid 
to turn a man away, because once he 
slept three nights in the rain when he 
walked here from West Georgia. No 
one would pfivo him shelter. After that 
he decided that when he had a roof he 
would go shares with whoever asked. 
Some strangers were good, some bad, 
. but he would ri.sk them all." Imagine 
this amplified in the drawlinpf wheeze of 
the cracker, sucking his corncob pipe 
for emphasis. * 

His real name and his address are in 
my note-book. Let us call him the man 
under the yoke. He was lean as an old 
opium-smoker. He was suoiy as a pair 
of tongs. His £^ptian-mummy jaws 
bore a two weeks' beard. His shirt had 
not Ueen washed .since the flood. His 
ankles were innocent of socks. His hat 
had no band. 1 verily believ<.' his pipe 
was hereditary, smoked first by a bond- 
slave in Jamestown, Vii|;iiiia. 

He could not read. 1 presume bis 
wife could not, i'hey were much embar- 
rassed when 'I wanted them to show me 
Lakeland on the map. They had warned 
tne against that village as a place wlvjic 
itinerant strangers were shot full of holes. 
Well, I found that to\vn pretty soon on 
the map, and made the brief, snappy 
memorandum in my note>book, " Avoid 
Lakeland," 

There were three uncertain chairs on 
the porch, one a broken rocker. There- 
fore the company sat on the railing loaf- 
ing ajfainst the pillars. The plump wife 
was frozen with diOidenee. The genial. 
Stubby neiglibtit, a man trom 'way back 
in the woods, after telling me how to 
hop freight-cars, departed through an 
aperture in the wandennt^ fence. 

The two babies on the ticx>i , s. juealing 
like shoats, succeeded in bemg good 
without being clean. They wrestled 
with the puppies who emerged from 
somewhere to the numl«T of four. I 
wondered it the man under the yoke 



would turn to a dog-man when the pup- 
pies grew up and learned to batk. 

Supper was announced by the admo- 
nition. *• Brinff the chairs." The rock- 
ing-chair would not lit the kitchen table. 
Therefore the two babies occupied one 
chair, the lord of the house anodier, and 
the kitchen chair was allotted to your 
servant. The mother hastened to explain 
tliat she was " not iiungry." After snuff- 
ing die smoking lamp that had no chim* 
ncy. she paced at regular intervals be- 
tween the stove and her lord, piling hot 
biscuits before him. 

I could not of¥er my chair and make 
it plain that some one must «tand. I 
expressed my regret at her lack of appe- 
tite, and fell to. Their hospitaUty did 
not fade when 1 considered that they ate 
such provisions every day. There was 
a dbh of salt pork that tasted like a salt 
mine. W e hafl one deep plate \v. rrun- 
mon, containing a soup of lukewarm 
water, tallow, half-raw fat pork, and wilted 
greens. This dish was innocent of any 
enhancing condiment I turned to the 
bi.scuit-j)ile. 

They were raw in the middle. ,1 kept 
up courage by watching the ditldren con- 
sume the tallow soup 'with zest After 
taking one biscuit for meat and another 
for \'ej^etahles. I ate a third f(jr good- 
fellowship. 1 he mother was anxious 
that her children should be a credit, and 
shook them, too strictly. I thought, for 
burning their hands in the main dish. 

Meanwhile the man under the yoke 
told me how his bosses in the lumber 
camp kept his wages down to die pcnnt 
where the grocery bill took all his pay, 
how he was forced to trade at the com- 
pany store " there in the heart of the 
pine woods. He had cut himself in the 
saw-pit, had been laid up for a month, 
and, " like a fool," had gone back to the 
.same business. Last year he had sa%'ed 
a Irttle money, expecting to get things 
fixed up nice," but the whole family 
was sil l. in June to October. He 
liked his fellow- workmen. They had to 
stand all he did. They loved the woods, 
and because of this love would not move 
to happier fortunes. Few had been to 
any place beyond Jacksonville. They 
did not understand travelinf^. They did 
not understand the traveler, and were 
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"likely to be mean to him." 'I'hen he 
a^cd nic whether I thought ' niggers " 
bad souls. I answered *'Yes.'' He 
agreed reluctantly. "They have a soul, 
o{ course, but it's a mighty snmll one." 

We adjourned to the front room, carry- 
ing our chairs down a corridor, where 
tiie open doorways we passed displayed 
uncarpeted floors and no furniture. 
The echo of the slow steps of the man 
under the yoke reverberated through the 
wide bouse like muffled drums at a 
giant's funeral. Yet the lai^eness of the 
empty house was wealth. 1 have been 
entertained sint e in many a poorer castle. 
For instance, in Tennessee, where a 
deaf old man, a crone and her sister, 
a lame man, a slug of a girl, and a little 
oqihan bny nte. cooked, nnd slept by an 
open iire. having neither stove, lamp, 
nor candle, I was made sacredly wel- 
come for the night, though it was a one- 
room cabin, with a low roof and a narrow 
door. 

Thanks to the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift, pine knots cost nothing in 
a forest. New York has no such fire- 
places as that in the front room o^ the 
man under the yoke. I thought of an 
e&say by a Nv . England sage on Com- 
pensation. There were many old scrip- 
tures rising in my heart as I looked into 
that blaze. The one I remembered most 
was, " I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in." But I did not quote Scripture to 
my host, though it was Sunday night. 

It was seven o'clock. The wife had 
put her babies to bed. She sat on the 
opposite side of the tire from us. Eight 
o*clock was bedtithe, the host had to go 
to work so early. But our three hearts 
were bright as the burning pine for an 
hour. 

You have enjoyed llie golden enjbossed 
brocades of Hokusai. You have felt 

the charm of Maeterlinck's ' The Blind." 
Think of these, thenthink cf tlie shoulders 
of the man under the yoke embossed by 
the ttame. Think of his voice as an 



occult instniment. while he burned a bit 
of cracJcling brush, and spoke of the love 
he bore that fireplace, the memory of the 
evenings his neighbors had .spent there 
with him. the stnries told, the pipes 
smoked, the good silent times with wife 
and children. It was said by hints and 
repetitions and broken syllables, but it 
was said. We ate and drank in the land 
of heart's desire. This man and his 
wife sighed at the fitting times, and 
smiled when to smile was to understand, 
when I recited a few of the rhymes of 
the dear singers of to-day nnd yesterday, 
Yeats, and I^nier, Burns, and even Mil- • 
ton. This fire was as the treasure at 
the end of the rainbow. I had not been 
rainbow-chasing in vain. 

As my host rose nnd knoc ked out his 
pipe, he told how interesting lumbering 
with oxen could be made, if a man once 
understood how they were driven. He 
assured me that the most striking thing in 
all these woods was a team of ten oxen. 
He directed me to a road whereby I would " 
be sure to see half a dozen to-morrow. 
He said that if ever I met a literary 
man. to have him write them into verses. 
Therefore the next day 1 took the route 
and observed ; and be sure, if ever 1 meet 
the proper minstrel, I shall exhort him 
with my strength to write the poem of 
the yoke. 

As to that night, I slept in that room 
in the corner away from the fireplace, 
looking into it One comfort was over 
me, one comfort and pillow between me 
and the dark floor. The pillow was 
laundried at the same time as the shirt 
of my host. There is every reason to 
infer that the pillow and comfort came 
from his bed. 

They slept far away, in some mysteri- 
ous part of the empty house. I hoped 
they were not cold. I looked into the 
rejdcing fire. I said, "This is what I 
came nnt into the wilderness to see. 
I'his man had nothing, and gave me half 
of it, and we both had abundance." 
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The Japanese in the San Francisco 

Schools 

BY GEORGE KENNAN 

SOON after iht almost complete hand of sympathy and help ; and on the 
destruction of San Francisco by 8th of July his face was akppMl by a 
earthquake and fire, in April, 1906, labor union man in the California town 
the riovernment of Japan telegraphed to of Eureka. In May, Professor Nakam- 
the Government of the United States ura, a member of Professor Omori's 
assurances of its sympathy and condo- party, was personally assaulted h} hood* 
lence, and a little later forwarded to the lums in Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
San Francisco Relief Coniniittec and the cisco, and on the 8th of June he was 
American National Red Cross the sum of covered with f\v.^t and ashes thrown at 
49i,0UU yen (^>246,000 gold^ to be used him by boys in Liic burnt district, where 
in relieving die sufferings of the home- he was making scientific obs^vmtions. 
less people in the stricken city. Judged In the months that immediately followed, 
b\ Anu rican standards of weahli and attacks were made upon Japanese in 
charity, the amount thus sent was not so many parts of San Francisco, and, in 
great as to be especially noteworthy ; but one case at least, upon Japanese Chris- 
it exceeded the contributions of all the tians who were going peaceably to 
other foreign peoples of the earth put church. So far as I have been able to 
together, and, in view of the fact that it ascertain, such cases of violence were 
came from a comparatively poor nation, exceptional and sporadic, rather than 
struggling to meet its financial obliga- general; but if American Christians had 
tions at the close of a great war, it was been assaulted, and if Alexander Graham 
not only a generous gift, but a striking Bell and Simon Ncwcomb had l)een 
evidence of friendliness and t^ood will.' stoned, slapped, and covered \sith dust 
A few weeks after the receipt *d this and ashes by Oriental hoodlums in the 
money, and while the San Francisco streets of Sendai, just after we had sent 
Relief Committee was drawing checks a generous contribution for the relief of 
ai!^ainst the fund of uhicli it fonned a sufferers ftom famine in northern Japan, 
part, i'rotcssor Omori^ an eminent Japa- we should liave been surprised, to say 
nese scientist — a man who enjoyed in the least, and should have regarded the 
bis own country a reputation correspond- violence as an extraordinary return for 
ing to that which the late Professor American syvnpathy and help. 
Lancf]<'v had in ours— was stoned by On the 1 ith of last October, less than 
hoodlums in the streets of the very city six months after the San Francisco Ke- 
to which Japan had extended a friendly lief Committee had accepted with thanks 

, - . ^ c r ■ the Japanese contribution of 5246,000, 

relief fund vser<- as follows : the Sau Francisco Board of I'.ducatirm 

Canada...... f I 44.-41 jawmese Cioy't. . iloCf.roT adopted a resolution directing the prin- 

Vruwr is »»)»© . cipals ot all tlie pinnary and grammar 

',yv;jj schools of the city to exclude Japanese 
Ausuaha.^j^ 3»5 00 pupils, and to segregate them in a so- 
ionibia..... 200 00 railed "Oriental School," established, 
Belgium'.'.'/.^ 50 00 originally, for the Chinese, under the 
G«nnnr."" 50 o<> provisions of a law enacted diirty-four 
years ago. 

^-"■''^■''^ >246,iW \t tiist siijht there would seem to be 

Report of san Fran; isco Relief and Red Cross ^t^r,^<^m.^r^^^ 

Fund- , xovtmber i7, pp. u, i7, and 4J. * ccruin strangcncss and incongruity in 

2-Q 
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this scqticnce of events. The Japanese 
send to ihe San Franciscans ;^246,000 
as a token of helpful friendliness and 
sympathy, and the San Franciscans re- 
ciprocate by stoning eminent Japanese 
scientists in the streets, by attacking 
Japanese Christians who are on their 
way to a Sunday church service, and by 
excluding Japanese scholars from jjri- 
mar)- and grammar schools wliich they 
have attended for years and which are 
open to Italians, Germans^ Scandina- 
vians, Russians, Poles, Armenianr, Mexi- 
cans, (ireeks, jcvss, and represertativcs 
of nearly all \\\<.- naiioiialities of the Old 
World. What arc the reasons for this 
intolerant hatred of the Japanese, which 
not only effaces remembrance of cour* 
tesy and kindness, but seems, in some 
of its manifestations, to overstep the 
bounds of decency and law ? It must be 
a very strong feeling, and it must rest 
upon elemental facts and emotions of 
human nature. It is my purpose, in this 
article, to give the results of such study 
as I have been able to make of the 
Japanese school question on the Pacific 
Coast. 

As the exclusion of Jai^anese children 
from the white public schools brought 
about the clash between the Federal 
authorities and the San Francisco Board 
of Education, I shall take up that subject 
hrst. It is, in itself, a comparatively 
trivial episode, but in it are involved all 
the factors of the Japanese problem, and 
it may properly serve, therefore, as an 
introduction to the larger and more im- 
portant questions of economic competi- 
tion and race antipathy. 

The law under which the San Fran- 
Cisco Board of Education acted, when it 
barred the Japanese oift of priman,' and 
grammar schools attended by w lutes, 
was enacted March 12, 1872,^ and was 
aimed exclusively at the Chinese. There 
was no Japanese immigration at that 
lime, and the words " separate schools 
for children of Mongolian or Chinese 
descent" were evidently intended to 
apply only to immigrants from the Asiatic 
mainland. The '* segTe*3fation " school 
established under the provisions of this 
law was situated in the heart of China- 

. «lt was amended April 7, 1888; March JO, \ 
M»di J3, l«9; and Narch Vim 



town, and was f)rticiall\ known, for many 
years, as the ' Chinese School." When 
Japanese immigrants in considerable 
numbers began to arrive in San Fran* 
Cisco, their children were not " segre- 
gated " in the Chinese School, but were 
admitted, without question or objection, 
to the schools attended by whites; and, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
it was not imtil 1901. when the labor 
unions obtained control of the city gov- 
ernment, that any concerted action was 
taken against the Japanese, in the schools 
or out of tlu ni. .After that time there 
slowly i^rcw uj) a feeling of hostility to 
the Japanese, ba.sed pailly upon their 
alleged untnistwcurthiness, partly on a 
fear of economic competition, and partly 
upon a feeling: of race antipathy ; and the 
Hoard of Education began to receive let- 
ters from the parents of white scholars, 
complaining of the enforced association 
of their children with the children of 
Japanese immigrants in the public 
schools. The Board, which was the 
creation of a labor union administration, 
sympathized, apparently, with these com- 
plaints, but was unable to take action 
upon them, owinj^^ to the fa( t that the 
Chinese School was already full, and 
there was no money available for a 
second school of segregation. 

In the early i>art of 1905 the Board 
made an effort to secure an appropriation . 
for the opening and maintenance of a 
distinctively Japanese school, but, on 
accouiU, apparently, of the indifference 
of the municipal administration, which 
was busily engaged in grafting, this 
effort had no result. It attracted the 
attention, however, of the Japanese Con- 
sul, and in March 1 905, that ollicer, learn- 
inj^ that the chief objection to Japanese 
scholars in the pmnaiy and grammar 
sdiools was their advanced age, sug- 
gested to the Japanese newspapers of 
the city that they advise the voluntary 
withdrawal of the older pupils. The 
papers acted upon this suggestion, and 
most of the older pupils did withdraw. 
I refer to this incident only as a proof 
that the Japanese were amenable to 
reason, and were willing to act in a 
friendly way on a complaint that seemed 
to be well founded. 

On the 7 th of May, 1905, a number of 
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trades union leaders founded the Jap- 
anese and C'orean Exclusion League." 
and this organization, by means of its 
meetings and its literature, i>oon in- 
creased the feelin}^ of hostility to the 
Japanese, not only in San Francisc(^ but 
If) some extent in the Stale. The earlli- 
quake and tire of April IS (k^iu'Wil the 
Chinese quarter of San Francisco, and 
'drove so many of its residents to Oak- 
land ind Alameda that, when the Chinese 
School was reopened, tlierc was room in 
it not only for all the Chinese scholars 
who presented themselves, but also for 
the Japanese, who ajt that time were 
distributed among twenty-three other 
schools. The Board of Education there 
upon changed the name of the Chinese 
School, called it the Oriental School,'* 
and attempted to segregate in it the Jap* 
nnese scholars of tlu- city, who for years 
had been attending primary and gram- 
mar schools on terms of perfect equality 
with children of American and European 
descent When this discrimination 
against Japanese led to an international 
complication and forced Uie Federal 
Government to interfere, the Board of 
Education attempted to justify its action 
by pleading, tirst, that the provisions of 
the State law of !S72 were tnanchUory 
and gave the Uoard no discretKJii ; and, 
second, that an overwhelming majority 
of the so-called Japanese ** school-boys " 
were i^rown men. who oni^ht not to ho 
allowed to sit besitie young children, and 
especially younggirls, in primary schools. 
In the public and private discussion of 
the subj- 1 at inniiedialely ft)llowedt 
the Board of Education, the California 
delegation in C'ongress, the San Fran- 
cisco newspapers, the Exclusion l,.eague, 
and trade imion leaders without excep- 
tion, laid most stress upon the age of 
Japanese " V^m s " in the primary ^rhtwils. 
Nobtxly alleiiipted to ascertani Uu f i< is. 
but all declared, without tnquity or 
investigation, that the association of 
Japanese men with school-girls of lender 
years in the intimacy of school life was 
an intolerable evil which could no 
longer be endured. President Altmann, 
of the Board of Education, said : W e 
do not care to have cur little children 
mixing with adult Japanese." (San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, December 7.) Senator 
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Perkins declared that there were " not 

forty Japanese children of school age 
in San Francisco." (San I'rancisco 
Exannner, December/.) Keprcseniaiive 
Hayes said : " Most of the Japanese 
pupils are youths from fifteen to twenty- 
il\e. U is iiothiii!^ more than right and 
just to ])iohi|>it llicii atuMuling school 
with young children."' (^San Francisco 
Chronicle, December 4.) The San Fran- 
cisco Call said (December 4): "It is 
deemed inexix'flient that adults should 
associate with little children in the inti- 
mate relations of school life." Accord- 
ing to the San Francisco Newsletter 
(December 8) : * A city ordinance elim 
inating all children, of whatc\ er race or 
color, frou) the primary schools, when 
over sixteen, would eliminate ninety-fi*'e 
per cent, of the Japanese." Alfred 
Konc(A iei i. Su[H ritUendent of S( liools, 
declarctl that "these so-called Japanese 
children are. nincty-five percent, of them, 
young men. \Vc object to an adult 
Japanese sitting beside a twelve-year-old 
girl. If this be prejudice, we are the 
niost prejudiced people in the world." 
(San Francisco Examiner, December 5.) 
Misled by these confident assertions, the 
usually accurate and well-informed cor- 
respondent of a prominent New York 
journal said \ \i will be news to most 
Easterners that almost none of the Jap- 
anese school-boys arc boys. Practically 
v ithrnit exception, they are full grown 
men, between the ages of twenty and 
thirty. \ et Japan expects them to be 
allowed to .sit side by side, day after da\% 
with American boys, and, more extraor- 
tiinary yet, girls of tetuler years," (New 
York Sun, December I 
- Persons and new.sp.i pers hostile to the 
Japanese, however, did not base their 
opljosition to the presence of the latter 
in while schools solely «i|v>n age. W ith- 
out investigation or inquir} . tlu y be- 
gan to attribute to "adult" Japanese 
"school-boys^' a low moial standard 
and corrupting influence. The Berkeley 
(lazeite. for examy^le, asked: "Is there 
a power lodge<l anywhere in the universe 
that may oblige our young children to 
associate with men, in or out of school, 
who are not up to our standard ot 
morals ?" It might |x^riinenily be asked, 
perhaps, whether the standard of morals 
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referred to is that of tfie municipal ad- 
ministration which has* excluded the 
Japanese from the white schools, and 
whether the? record of graft, frauds, 
ns^ntilts, hold-ups, burglaries, rapes, nnd 
liiuiders, which has recently given .San 
Francisco unenviable fame, could have 
been paralleled in Japan at any period 
of its history. 

Taking practically the same view of 
** adults " in primary schools that is taken 
by die Berkeley Gazette, the conserva- 
tive Sacramento Union said : "We will 
not cnnscnt that our little ones shall 
suffer infection, in mind, in morals, or 
in manners, to please anybody.'* The 
idea that an American boy might dete> 
riorate mentally, or lose his ijnnd man- 
ners, as a result of nssnrintint,^ with Jap- 
anese of any age, strikes an American 
who has lived in Japan as somewhat 
ludicrous ; but I do not wish to be hyper- 
critical. 

Adopting, apparently, the view of the 
California papers with regard to the 
character of Japanese scholars, the Chi- 
cago Inter-Occan inquired: " Hpw would 
pe ople in the East like to have their little 
daughters forced to associate in school 
with grown men, whose morals may be 
doubtful and whose moral ideas are cer- 
t.iinly not Amerie.m ?" The Sati I- lan- 
cisco Call said : " W e regard iht public 
schools as part of tlie home, and we are 
not willing that our children should meet 
Asiatics in intimate association. This 
is ' race prrjudire,' and we stand by it. 
If the Japanese want to fight about trifles, 
Aey can be accommodated." I'he Call 
does not say who is going to accommo- 
date them -the I'niled States or the 
State of California ; btit the latter is by 
no means lacking in seif-conhdence. 
P. H. McCarthy, President of the San 
Francisco Building Trades ( duiu il. de 
clared, at a mass-meeting of the }• \clu- 
sion League, that " the States w e.si of 
the Rockies could whip japan at a 
moment's notice.*' Me had perhaps 
foigotterj. in the heat of oratorical cx- 
citcmein. (he boasts of Russia in Janu' 
ar)-. 1904. 

Now, what conclusion would a disin- 
terested and dispassionate reader draw 

from the statements, interviews, edito- 
rials, and speeches above set forth? 



Would he not be forced to believe that 
Japanese sclwlars swarm m the primary 
and grammar schools of San Francisco ; 

that they are nil males; that ninety-five 
per cent, of them aie full-;;rown men; 
that they sit in tiie class-rooms beside 
" twelve>year-o]d girls*' and "childish 
of tender years that their ethical stand- 
ard is low, and that their influence, 
generally, is demoralizing and corrupt- 
ing? I do not see myself what other 
conclusion he could draw, when the 
President of the Board of Edueation^the 
Superintendent of Sehools. the San Fran- 
cisco newspapers, the Kxclusion League, 
and the California delegation in Con- 
gress are all in substantial agreement 
as to the alleged facts. Now what are 
the real facts ? 

I talked with the Superintendent of 
Schools and every member of the Board 
of Education; I interviewed the Japanese 
Consul : I olitained ami compared statis- 
.tics from the Hoard of Edvicatiem on one 
side and from the Japanese Association 
on the other, and availed myself, gener- 
ally, of every source of information open 
to me. I found thrt the situation when 
the Japanese were excluded from the 
primary' and grammar schools was as 
follows ; 

The total number of pupils in the San 
l'"ranrisrn })ulilic schools was J8,736 
<^l )ccen>bcr 8, lyOO^. Judging from iheir 
names, they comprised representatives oi 
almo.st every nati(tnaliiy in Europe. The 
Superinlen(l( ni of Schools, Mr. Ronco- 
vieri, was an Italian, and the President 
of the Board of Education, Mr. Altmann, 
was a Jew — a representative* of a race 
that is still excluded from schools, wholly 
or partially, in one of the greatest Fm])irt s 
of the C )ld'Wcrld. Of the 28,73(i schocl- 
children in San Francisco on the 8th of 
last December, there were, in primary 
and grammar schools, just 91 Japanese, 
or a little more than one to a school 
building. Of these 93 Japanese nearly 
one-third were bom in the United States, 
and 28 were girls. Of the 65 boys 34 
were under fifteen years of age. Of 
the 31 who were over fifteen only two 
had reached the age of twenty, and 
the average age of the remainder was 
17 2. Twenty-fu f i f them were in gram- 
mar schools, so that the number " sitting - 
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beside children of tender age *' in pri- 
mary scfaods was six, as follows : 

Dudley Stone Primary 3 

Grant Primary 1 

Henry Durant Primary 1 

laguoa Honda Primary 1 

Total 6 



Six Japanese over fifteen years of age, 
attending primary schools, in . a total 

school population of 28,7-^6, would not 
seem to constitute a very serious menace 
to American morality, even if they were 
all depraved, and even if it were not 
possible to seat them at a distance from 
infant girls ; but arf Japanese school- 
boys depraved, or morally objectionable 
in any way? In an interview with a 
reporter of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Mr. Altroann, President of the Board of 
Education, admitted that " nothing can 
be said against the general character 
and deportment of Japanese scholars.'* 
(San Francisco Chronicle, December 9.) 
In reply to a direct and comprehensive 
question on the subject. Mr. Alfred Ron- 
covieri, Superintendent of Schools, said 
to me personally: '*No complaint of 
bad conduct, on the part of a Japanese 
scholar, has ever come to my knowledge." 
In a private letter now in my ijossession. 
one of tlie oldest and most experienced 
teachers in the San Francisco public 
schools says : " The statement that the 
influence of the Japanese in our schools 
has a tendency toward immorality is 
false and absolutely without foundation. 
From all I ha\e ever heard in confer- 
ences with other school men, as well as 
from my own continuous and careful 
obser\'alion, there has never been the 
slightest cause for a shadow of suspicion 
affectii^ the conduct of one of diese 
Japanese pupils. On the contrary', I 
have found that they have furnished 
examples of industry, patience, unobtru- 
siveness, obedience, and honesty in their 
work, which have greatly helped many 
efficient teachers to create the proper 
moral atmosphere for their class-rooms. 
Japanese and American children have 
always been on good terms in my class- 
rooms, and in others concerning which 
1 was informed, ihey work side by 
side widioui interference or friction, and 
often a Japanese student would be a 
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great favorite among his American class> 

mates. In all my years of experience 
there has never come to me, orally or in 
writing, from the parents whose children 
have attended my school, one hint <if 
complaint or dissatisfaction conceniing^ 
the instruction of their children in the 
same school or in the same rooms with 
Japanese \ nor has there ever been com- 
plaint or protest from teachers witfi 
regard to this ccheducation." 

Mr. E. C. Moore, Sup)erintendent of 
Schools in Los Angeles, says, in another 
private letter: ** Replying to your inquiry 
as to the status of Japanese pupils in 
the schools of Los Angeles, I beg to say 
that during all the time I have ^>een in 
the ofhce of Superintendent of Schools 
here I have not heard a single word o€ 
protest against them. They are given 
every opportunity to attend school that 
American boys and girls have. We find 
them quiet and industrious in their 
school work, and such good students 
that our principals and teachers believe 
them to have a most helpful influence 
upon the other pupils with whom they 
associate. As a California scliool man, 
I bitterly regret the action of the San 
Francisco school authorities. It was 
wholly unnecessary, in my view, and is, 
I am glad to say, not representative of 
public opinion in California." 

Judging from my own observation of 
Japanese school-boys in Japan, I should 
say that the more American school-boys 
associate with tiiem, tlie better for the 
latter's morals and manners. I once 
nskcd an Englishman, of mature years, 
who was teaching in a middle-class 
school in Kyoto, why tliere was so little 
misconduct in Japanese class-rooms. **! 
have been through dozens of schools," 
I said. •• of all grades, and have listened 
to recitations in hundreds of class-rooms ; 
but I have never seen any inattention, 
whispering, throwing of spit-balls, mak- 
ing of faces, or disorder of any sort. 
What is the reason ?" He looked at me 
searchingly for a moment, as if to take 
my measure, and then replied quietly : 

The Japanese are bom civilised." • 

" Do you mean to suggest that we 
Westerners are not bora civilized?" 1 
demanded. 

"Eaeactly that," he replied. <<We, 
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Efiglishmen and Americans, are bom 

barbarians. Kfost of us become civil- 
ized, but we elevate ourselves, in youth, 
by effort and struggle. Japanese boys 
inherit the results of centuries of civ- 
tlued tnimngf, and they have better 
control of themselves and are far more 
amenable to discipline than our boys are. 
^\t least that's my explanation of the fact 
that you have noticed." 
' When the English teacher made this 
reply to me, in January, 1906, I little 
thought that, before the end of the year, 
I should bear the exclusion of Japanese 
scholars from the San Francisco adiools 
defended on die ground that they were 
likely to " infect the minds, morals, 
and manners"' of American children. 1 
should have said that the infection was 
far more likely to proceed in the oppo- 
site direction. 

In scholarship the Japanese pupils 
have everywhere taken high rank. In a 
letter written on the 29th of December, 
1906, to the Electrical Workers' Union 
of Oakland, the Secretary of the 3an 
Francisco Board of Education said : 
" You are doubtless aware that Japanese 
pupils, coming to this city partly edu- 
cated, have been able so successfully to 
cnmpete with our white children as to 
win from the latter the class medals that 
were intended for the children of our 
taxpayers." In other words, the Japa- 
nese, coming to America with an imper- 
fect knowlr l-t of the English language, 
or with no knowledge of it at all, have 
been so studious and diligent as to carry 
off most of the honoYs ; and this is uiged . 
as a reason for their exclusion 1 

Although the ninety-three Japanese 
scholars in San Francisco were distrib- 
uted among twenty-three schools, fort>-- 
two of them, or nearly one-half, were in 
two schools, viz., the Redding Primar>^ 
and the Pacific Heights Cirammar. In 
the former their average age was 9.6 
years and in* the latter 16.5. Most of 
the grammar school Japanese were prob- 
ably older than the majority of their 
associates ; but as the Board of Educa- 
tion could not give me age statistics of 
the latter in detail, I am unable to say 
how much older. The difference may 
have amounted to two or three years at 
the time of graduation. I If, however. 



this difference was undesirablei and if 
there was objection to the six Japanese 

who were more than fifteen years old in 
the primary schools, the Board of Edu- 
cation had two simple and perfectly 
effective remedies: viz., first* the open- 
ii^ of a separate school for pupils of all 
nationalities who were advanced in age 
and backward in scholarship: and, sec- 
ond, the establbhraent of an undiscrinii- 
natingage limit for all scholars in primary 
and grammar schools. Neither of these 
remedies would have raised a question 
of race or nationalitv, and neither would 
have given offense. / Ncm^iscriminating 
restriction, however, would not have met 
the approval t)f parents who objected to 
the associntion of their children with 
Japanese of any age (if there really were 
any such parents), nor would it have 
satisfied the Exclusion League and the 
labor union leaders, who feared the eco- 
nomiccornpetitionof Japanese adults, and 
who saw in the school question an excel- 
lent opportunity to excite feeling against 
the Japanese as a race, by appealing to 
the love of parents for their children, 
and by drawing imaginary pictures of 
immoral Japanese men ''sitting beside 
twelve-year-old girls.'y There may pos- 
sibly be schools, in some part of the 
world, wh'Tc teachers allow "men," 
moral or irmnoral, to sit beside twelve- 
year-old girls ; but in my tolerably varied 
experience I have never happened to 
come across such a school in Europe, 
Asia, or America. Everywhere and 
always I have found boys and girls at 
separate desks or in separate seats. The 
cry of " Asiatic men sitting beside imma- 
ture .\merican girls," however, was well 
calculated to fire the heart of the popu- 
lace in California, and even to wake up 
the indifferent East. Tens of thousands 
of parents in San Francisco, and perhaps 
hundreds of thousands on the Pacitic 
Coast, were deceived and excited by this 
unfair presentation of the cas^ and the 
Board of Education and the San Fran- 
cisco newspapers are largely responsible 
for the state of feeling thus brought 
about They declare, with much vehe- 
mence, that the President was chiefly to 
blame for the excitement over the school 
question, because he " meddled " with a 
matter that was none of his business ; 
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but it seems to me, upon a fair judgment 

of the case, that a far more potent cause 
of excitcmrnt was the reckless not to 
say dbhonest — method of dealmg with 
tte question whidi was ad<^>ted by the 
Boardof Education, the Exclusion League, 
and the San Francisco press; the faihirc 
to investigate, the suppression of some 
facts and the exaggeration of others, 
andt above all, the constant holdttig up 
of imaginafy pictuies of full-grown Jap* 
anese men sitting beside American chil- 
dren, and especially "girls of tender 
years." 

The San Francesco papers say : It is 

a strange but instructive fact that in the 
miles and miles of editorials that we have 
seen in the Eastern papers, not one of 
the writers has taken the slightest pains 
to ascertain the facts. ' But can these 
journals seriously affirm that they have 
taken any pains to ascertain the facts ? 
I read them carefully for several months, 
and if I had not had other sources of 
information, i might have supposed that 
there were hundreds, if not thousands, of 
Japanese in the public schools of San 
Francisco ; that most of them were 
grown men ; that there were great num- 
hcrs of those " adults " sitting beside 
infant children in the primary schools; 
and that their morals were doubtful, if not 



certainly bad. Up to the present time, 

no paper in San Francisco, so far as I 
am aware, has ever obtained and 
published detailed statistics of Japanese 
scholars in tiie primary and grammar 
schools, with the number in each grade, 
the averag:e and maxinunn age in each 
grade, the aj;e by {grades as compared 
with tliat of American scholars, the num> 
ber and distribution of adults, and the 
reports of teachers with regard to the 
character and deportment of Japanese 
pupils in general. All of this informa- 
tion might have been obtained, and it 
would have seemed the most natural 
thing in the world to get it and publish 
it, so that the people of the city, the 
State, and the United States might have 
a few definite and specific facts upon 
which to base a reasonable judgment 
Sucli, however, is not the course of prc^- 
cedure in a community dominated bv 
labor unions, when the subject in nand 
relates to an Asiatic race. It would be 
impossible to make an effective labor 
union weapon out of the school question 
if it were once admitted that Japanese 
scholars are studious, diligent, and moral, 
and that, in a school population of 
28.736. only six Japanese boys above the 
^ge of fifteen are enrolled in the primary 
grade. 



INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 



THIS volume ^ consists of lectures 
delivered by Profess^ Laughltn, 
of the University of Chicago, to 
university audiences in C»ermany, and 
should be read as an interpretation to 
foreigners of industrial conditions in 
America. It is interesting to American 
readers as an interpretation of industrial 
conditions by one whose cfmeral view is 
favorable to the largest in<iividual indus- 
trial liberty and the least restraint of that 
liberty, whether by industrial oiganiza- 
tionssuch as labor unions, or bygt»\ ern- 
mental departr^nts such as the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission — though 
this does not mean that the author is 
absolutely opposed to either. His discus- 

■ Industrisil America. Berlin Lecturer of By 
3. Laurence Latighlin, Ph.I>. Charles .Scriboer's Son*. 
K«w York. 



sion embraces the labor, trust, railway, 
and banking problems. 

Professor Laughlin lays stress on the 
conglomerate character of our laborinij 
population, made up as it is of nearly 
every race and every grade of human 
iniellij^cnce. Antagonism between the 
employing and the laboring classes was 
much less in evidence half a century ago 
than now, yet Dr. l^aughlin notes that 
in that half-century actual money wages 
have doubled, that the same money buys 
more goods, and, finally, that hours of 
labor have fallen from fourteen or six- 
teen per day to eight or ten. Moreover, 
these gains were obtained before labor 
unions reached their present activity, 
rhfv must, therefore, l>e attributed 
directly to the increased productivity of 
industry. By increasing the efficient 
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oC labor and capital, the quantity and 
value of tike output afe increased. Thus 

more remuneration to capital is assured, 
as well as a large addition to tlv waives 
of labor. Furthermore, the standard of 
living among worinnen is higher than it 
has ever been» and higher than among 
most competinj^ Tvitions. 

The present discontent is due to a 
desire for still further industrial advance, 
e^jeeiaUy by a further eduction of hours 
to an eight-hour day. a larjjer share of 
control over the industry in which the 
laborer is engaged, and a strengthening 
of the position of die laborer in the bar* 
gaining' process between the laborer and 
the capitalist. 

The root of the wholo matter regard- 
ing unionism, in Professor Laughlin's 
judgment, is the endeavor to secure, a 
monopoly of die supply of laborers in 
the varioii?; uniorize 1 occupations. The 
real stumbling-block in the way of 
American unionism is the fact that the 
unions do not control all of the available 
labor. Thus the theory of a monopoly 
effective over the whole sui)pl) fails, and 
in consequence the uni:)ns must wage 
war against non-union men. Professor 
Laugfalin believes that there is little 
hope for perninnently hij^her waj^es 
through this method of action. Hut he re- 
gards the future for American etViciency 
and competitive power as assured if the 
unions are wise enough to abandon the 
policy of an artificial monopoly and to 
set themselves energetically to develop- 
ing their productivity, dius making 
unionism synonymous with skill. 

In like thorough, compact, but com- 
prehensive manner Professor Laughlin 
treats the trust, railway, and banking 
problems. As to the first named, after 
describing existing evils, and admitting 
that the existence of trusts is not directly 
traceable to the taritt system, he uses 
this significant language : 

Although trusts would have arisen without 
a tariff system, there can ^ no question as 
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to the tendency of the excemive Investments 

in an industry to breed trusts, and also as to 
lUe a-ssibtance rendered by import duties to 
the monopolistic effort of^ trusts to control 
the supply and maintain the price on a level 
higher than it would be under foreign com- 
petition. 

Professor Latighlin*s remedy for trusts 

is the same suggested by Commissioner 
Garfield, of the Bureau of Corporations, 
in his annual reports ; namely, that the 
companies engaging in inter^State com- 
merce should acquire a National charter 
or license, in obedience to National regu- 
lations, and that such a charter or license 
should be a condition precedent to their 
ei^aging in inter-State connnerce. His 
chapter on the railway problem, written 
while the railway rate regulation law 
was under discussion, is partly past his- 
tory ; but, with the accompanying maps, 
it may be safely characterized as a most 
effective and intelligent presentation of 
the railway side of this complicated 
problem, though presented, not by a rail- 
way advocate, but by an economist who 
sees clearly and presents cfTectively the 
advantages of n mitiimum of interference 
with individual acta it} and can see some 
good even in the evils wh.ch unregulated 
competition has produced. Thediapter 
on banking is rather a description of 
conditions than a suggested solution of 
problems. 

The better understanding of each 
other by our own capitalists and laborers 
should be, we think, quite as much of a 
benefit asstured uy this book as is the 
better understanding of American eco- 
nomic conditions in Germany or else- 
where. Partnership, not war, between 
capital and labor can be brought about 
only by reasonable discussions, such as 
are those contained in these pages, where 
light, not heat, is given out. Not all 
readers will agree with all of Dr. Laugh- 
lin's conclusions. There can be but few 
readers, however, to whom the book will 
not be suggestive, and that isthehi^est 
merit of any work of utility or art. 
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A As a writer of poems Miss Flor- 

N Is WnWraon has made a 

**** place of her own, because she 
has done what few recent verse-writers have 
even attempted ; tliat is, she has treated 
things of real life and great import dramati- 
cally and with a passionate sense of justice 
and truth. Now, in her tirst novel,* she has 
accomplished someddng also rare, and cer- 
tainly Uioroughly delightful, in that she has 
given us a child-creation, little Kue, quaint, 
imaginative, and full of grace and sparkle. 
There are two or three other good characters 
in the stnn,-, notably Rue's fine old grand- 
father, and there is not a little that is pleas- 
ing and sympathetic in the sketch of the 
sleepy old town of Joppa and in the loving 
treatment of out-of-doors nature. But in the 
main it is the lovable and irrepressible Rue 
that gives the book its value and endears it 
even to the jaded ntn el-t e.idcr. In plot and 
construction the book is unsatisfactory ; one 
cares very little for the laboriously wrought 
out tragedy of Rue's inotlu r's life, and finds 
its incidents unreal and artiticial. But skill 
in this direction will come with experience ; 
the power of making characters live, move, 
and talk like peoj^le and not like puppets is 
the hall-mark of a true story-teller, and this 
power is abundantly evident in The Silent 
Door." 

In Mr. £dea Phillpotts's new novel ' one 
finds him at his best and at his worst— at his 
best itk true and faithful presentation of the 

Dartmoor country and the Dartmoor rustics, 
at his worst because tiiere .u c breaks in the 
psythology, inconsistencies between charac- 
ter and action, abnipt traL;t ily more startling 
than reaj. Thus, alter building up one's 
conce|>tion of a ctear-mtnded, open-speaking, 
fresh-hearted, wholesome- natured woimn,the 
autlii>r drains her into an extraordinary, super- 
suUtle delusion whereby she loves two men 
at once, and becomes the mistress of one 
because of her love for the other, lier hus- 
band ! As a whole the book, barring the 
impatience felt at certain perversities of plot 
and character, is more agreeable reading 
than Mr. Phillpotts's " Secret Woman," but 
falls far short of it in trai;ic intensity and in 
its dealing with motivi' a\\<\ conduct. 

The chance that brouuiit ''The Country 
House,"* by John Galsworthy, and 
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" Mother," ' by Maxim Gorky, to the reviewer 
at the same time is one not to be neglected. 

Both books will attract attention. Gorky 
has lost none of his grim power. The fac- 
tory people, the horrid sordidness of their 
hampered lives, the suffocating atmosphere 
of Russia, all weigh uj^on the spirit as one 
reads *' Mother." Yet the unusual and splen- 
didly drawn character of the central figure, 
the ignorant, loving mother of the growingly 
intelligent son, is most impressive. After 
the death of her brutal husband — a fact the 
' disgusting detai's of which we are not spared 
in the least— the mother breathes a new air 
in her devotion to her son and in her effort 
to understand his aims and his companions. 
Led into dangerous, forbidden ways, com- 
ing into a knowledge of the risks they run 
who think for themselves in Russia, she goes 
on with a courage and lo\ e absolutely sub* 
lime. Such is the ••Motiicr, " by Gorky. 
Of far different type and widely separated 
in every detail of life is the htdy mother in 
Galsworthy's "Country House" Clever 
beyond anything we have seen lately is this 
most artistic story. We could wish it were 
happier— >but happiness is not for the mod- 
ern novelist. We are not quite certain that 
the author of the tale intends the mother to 
be the central figure, but she is. certainly 
that. I5'>und to an exasperatingly e.vact .irid 
correct Englishman, whose horizon is lim- 
ited by the duties his estate and family en- 
join upon him — incredibly tedious and nar- 
row-minded as !k" is — tliis mother submits to 
her mental and .spiritual bondage with the 
same fatalism that held Gorky*s peasant 
mother. The key that unlocks both lives is 
the same — a son. George Fendyce is abso> 
lutely uninteresting, yet his foolish infatu»> 
ticn for a worthless woman, from its effect 
upon his lady mother, is profoundly movin^j. 
The author rises to unusual heights as he 
conveys to us a clear, convincing impression 
of the alm< st unconscious, impelHnp. noble 
power that moves Mrs. Tendyce to walk 
daintily, freely, yet safely amid the distaste* 
ful complications of the situation. 

Mr. William Stearns Davis has written 
several historical novels, going to Greece 
and Rome for his scenes. In this tale * of 
the days of Xerxes, Teonidas, and Thcmis- 
tocles he shows the same careful prepara- 
tion and decidedly stronger powers of dra- 
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matic prctentation and thrilling narrative. 
Gtauconthe Beautiful, the young Greek, wins 

us, as he (lid hi.s countr\mcn, by his noble 
character and his uncieser^'ed misfortunes. 
Several stirring scenes of athletic contests 
and noted battles and naval engagements 
make the story vivid. The leudini; historical 
personages are made to appear real men. 

It is always a pleasure to recognize in a 
romance the fine, true sense of artistry in 
literary workmanship. This quality is nota- 
bly present fn Miss Edith Rickerfs story of 
Provence, '* The Golden Hawk." ' With it 
one finds also a briHi-Tnt, glowing effect 
which reproduces through a hundred touches 
an atmosphere and a warmth of life and pas* 
sion as characteristic of Provence as was 
the cold, gray tone of " The Reaper " suited 
to its Shetland theme. Trillon is as brave, 
wild, and strong, as sudden and fierce and 
resistless, as the " golden hawk " to which he 
is likened. He pursues his love with tlie 
absolute certainty of final success, defies and 
laughs at parents, priests, and convent, 
makes a jest of poverty, and achieves the 
impossible in converting: a sterile bit of rock- 
covered land, the Pit of Artaban, into a 
"farm"' — a task set him in derision by his 
subtle enemy. It is true that lie wins ilu ough 
a chance discovery of ancient pottery rather 
than by industry, but chance is precisely 
what Trillon courts, and good luck seems 
naturally to follow his recMes» and bold 
nature. Tlie tale is told with dash and spirit, 
and has unity of conception. There is buoy- 
ancy and there is color, and the reader's 
interest is swept alonf; impetuously fron 
beginninjj; to end. Mr. Bender's illustrations 
have vigor and imagination. 

Several volumes of short stories of unusual 
merit have appeared during the past few 
months, among them Mrs. Wharton's " Ma- 
dsune de Treymes," ' which attracted atten- 
tion when it was published in Scribner's 
Maj^azine !a.:t summer as a characteristic 
piece of wOilc f/om an extremely careful 
tad artistic writer. The groimd was not 
unfamiliar, nor the theme. Mr. James made 
a notable study years ago oi the contrast 
between the American and the French point 
of view in tlie marriage relation. In this 
sto'v .Mrs. Wharton set.s in on'ra«it an 
American girl, wh > has the touch of distinc- 
tion in morals, ideals, and manners which 
belongs to the best women of her countrv, 
and an accomplished French woman, bred 
under the French ideal of the supremacy 
of the family. The two women are skillfully 
portrayed, although Mrs. Whnrton's inter- 

» The GoMcn Hawk. By Edith Kickcrt. The Va\ct & 
Taykw Comsiany, New York #l.5<i 
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pretation ol the French ideal has been sen* 
ously questioned by so good an autiiority 

as Madame Blanc. 

Miss Marion Foster Washburne's " Fam- 
ily Secrets " ' is not, strictly speaking, a 
novel ; it is the story of a family who suffered 
what the writer calls " that familiar .Ameri- 
can experience, so shocking and unfamiliar 
to those who encounter it, a reverse." Under 

these conditions a sympathizing friend said, 
*' Since you evidently must change your 
standard of living, why do you not go and 
live among those whose income is about 
ecjua! to yours ?" The advice was taken. 
A little farm on the edge of a manufacturing 
town was rented, taken possession of in Au* 
gust, when the garden was full of vegetables 
and the trees were heavy with fruit The 
family lived on boiled com and sour milk pan- 
cakes, with apples, grapes, and nuts. The 
hou.se was slowly made over by hand, pets 
were adopted, and the usual fortunes of 
small, untrained farmers on an old, dilapi- 
dated farm followed in due season. The 
children stayed at home from school in bad 
weather, there was no church, and tite social 
life centered about funerals. But there was 
an interesting woman in the heart of the 
home; and there were real children and real 
friends, and the little drama of Hfe not only 
went on under the humble roof in the humble 
neighborhood, but a delightful record of it 
was kept This record belongs to the Utera- 
ture of the quiet life. It is a story of quiet 
observation, quick insight, and mature 
knowledge of life, distilled in a fine womanly 
nature into great common sense, wide s>'m- 
pathies, and rich human feeling. It is a 
book-not easy to describe ; it is a kind of 
informal philosophy of the fomily life, very 
plea.santly written, with a goixl deal of 
shrewdness and humor, and in a wholesome 
attitude towards the trials, vexations, and 
tragedies of life and character. 

Mrs. Andrews's story* c>f the memorable 
day at Gettysburg when Lincoln delivered his 
immortal address, of his extreme depression 
over its reception, and of the dramatic return 
of the speech to him through the apprecia- 
tion of a young Southern soldier lying 
wounded in one of the hospitals, may 
be accepted a.s a finished and appealing 
piece of work, highly imaginative in some 
of its details, but essentially true to the 
great pcrsonalftv who is its central figure. 
The treatment is singularly felicitous. The 
simple device by which the President is 
made aware of the greatness of his effort, 
and has, in a sense, his words interpreted to 

' Family Secreti. By >rarion Foster M'sslilninie. The 
M.i niillan I'ominny. New York. tl.2S. 
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himself, gives ihe story a touch oi tender- 
ness. 

Miss Tarbcll has so long studied the char- 
acter of Liucoln, and is so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his surroundings and the cir- 
cumstances m '.lis life, that her little tale, 
"He Knew Lincoln,"' reads hku the rojiort 
of an eye-witness, and conveys so vivid an 
impression of Lincoln's unique personality, 
liis direcliicss, siiiiphcity, lumior, and the 
pathos of his career, that it has the verisimil- 
itude of a page torn out of history. As a 
piece of art this story belongs with the best 
of recent American writin^^ : ns n piece of 
fictioQ it is so faithful in its inteqirctation of 
the s{]Arit of its subject that it is more vera- 
cious than a great deal of history. 

There is far more than mepts the eye in 
Mr. ZangwiU*s latest stories* Jewish living. 
They have the compelling force of reality. If 
a touch of rvnit ism occa.sionally is felt, it is 
no more lh.in us luund in every-day lile. Mr. 
Zangwiil is able to portray the curious min- 
gling of craft and simplicity, worldly wisdom 
and fanatical fervor, characteristic of the 
moderOt exiled Jew. He has little mercy for 
the foibles of the race, but he is moved by an 
undercurrent of sympathy and a complete 
understanding. There is no lack of subtle 
humor in these well written tales. 

When we cried out for relief from the too 
frequent historical novel, we might have 
known that something as epidemic would 
follow. It has come, in the business novel. 
The Cave Man pursued his love with a club. 
John Corbin ^ makes us take a real interest 
in his modern Cave Man, who wields his 
club to the dt strut tii >n (»f trusts, to the win- 
ning of his maiden, and sometimr;s, with a 
twomerang effect, on himself. Might one 
suggest that Judiih shares with her su( cess 
ful lover some of his barbarous tendencies ? 

Helen R. Martin has written several admi- 
rable stories about the Pennsylvania Dutch 
folk, their custf)ms and religious views, and 
her novel " i illie ilie .Mennonilc Maid " was 
deservedly successful. In the present vol- 
ume* she departs snmewhat from her loriner 
simplicity, and introduces tragic mystery and 
an almost incredible plot. As long as she 
portrays the Mennonites, or the ordin.ary 
Dutch, she has a field unique and worth\ iif 
her talents, but in introducing outsiders from 
the gay world she strikes as ordinary a note 
as did the fascinatinc; jidiilee SiuL^-ei s of long 
ago when thev tried to si ti:; our concert pit ( ps*. 

• He Knew l>incoln. ' y IcU )s\. larbell. ihe N'cClure 
Company, New York. 75 nnts. 
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« Hucourtihip By Helen R. MaMiii. MGCIw«,FUI»pa 
& Co., .Sew York, |l.ja 



Here ' is a book of short detective stories. 
They purport to be the ** experiences of 

M. F. (ioron, ex-Chief of the Paris Detective 
Police." Most detective stories are unreal. 
This is true even of the best, the experiences 
of Sherlock Holmes or the more intricate ex- 
periences of Vi. Vidocq. Both Conan Doyle 
and (jabonau are unmistakably writers uf 
fiction. No one would suspect either of them 
of being historians. This is not true of these 
experiences of M. F, Goron. They have the 
air of probability. They are none of them 
such complicated enigmas as are the ro- 
mances of Gaboriau They none of them 
exhibit such .supernatural detective powers 
as the romances oi Conan Doyle. We con^ 
fess to a great likiui; for a good detective 
story. If in these stories the clue is not so 
obscure nor the crime so intricate as in the 
best detective romances, there is mystery 
enougli to make the account of its solution 
thoroughly enieriaining, and what they may 
lose in melodramatic excitement they gain 
in apparent reahfy. 

One may depend upon finding in any aoI- 
ume of short stories by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
color, action, variety, humor, and broad 
human sympathy. The best of his stories' 
arc mainly those of Venice and the East, 
but every one will repay the time spent in 
reading 

The appearance of a new story for chil- 
dren by Mrs. Bland (E. Nesbit) always inter- 
ests the reviewer, because he always wants 
to read it himself. If we classify authors of 
juveniles into those who write for children 
and tliose who write about children, it would 
!>(• li.ud to I'lace the author of " The Would- 
Be-(iOO<ls, because she does both things at ' 
once. Thus the present tale* is on its face 
one (»f ina-ic an<i adventure, yet its humor 
and its study of child character appeal dis 
tineily to mature minds. Withal it is a joHy 
good story. How these four English chil- 
dren first arfpiired that rcm.irkable animal 
the psammca»i, how this sand-lairy led iheiu 
to acquire the amulet, huW by the latter's 
charm thev \i-.ifed remote countries both 
in time past and time future, what wonder- * 
ful things they saw, enjoyed, and suffered, 
and how their refHirts pu/zled, informed, 
and finally helj-ed t<i make famous "the 
le.inied gentleman' all ihis and more is 
woven into a fascinating narrative, and one 
which has beneath the surface a gentle satire 
and al.s<j a kindly human sympathy. 

' The Tniih AtouJ the C"a*e : The KxperietKW of M. F. 
Horon, cx-Chic< ol tlie Paris iMcctivt Police. KdiUd by 
Albert Kn-ser t H I.ippincott C'oiQpuiyt..^!'!*''*'^^-': 

.SCTibniT's .-<on«, New Veik. ilJu. ^. . . „ „ ' 
^* :ilie story oft)* Atimlct. By K.Ncabli. E. P. UUMM 
& Co.. NtwVark. S1.SJ. 
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. ^ Mr <r. . . "The Kvents Man'" 

A7^f rather crypHc 

title of the account 
of the operation of a newspaper despatch- 
boal in the waters between Com and Port 
Arthur durinK the early months of the war 
between Russia and Japan. Mr. Stanley 
Wa&hburn was a war correspondent tor the 
Chicagno Daily News, and for four months 
he " covered," as far as was humanly possi- 
ble, in the seagoing tug Fawan^ the naval 
**end" of the war. In the* course of his 
wanderings he was taken a prisoner into 
Port Arthur, suddenly released to find his 
way as best he might through the hundreds 
of floating mines that guarded the entrance 
to the harbor, barely escaped fas he learned 
later) being sunk by a shot in the dark from 
a Russian torpedo t>oat, was boarded several 
times by Japanese cruisers and warned to be 
careful and to be j^ood, and suffered the 
comparatively minor perils of shipwreck and 
disaster. On the other hand, to make the 
game worth while, he scared several " beats" 
over the journalists of the world. His story 
is here set down by a companion journalist 
to whom he told it while in the trenches in 
Manchuria. It is told in the first person. 
This method of vicarious autobiography, if 
it may be called so, in this case has obviotn 
advantai^es. It gives vividness and a sense 
of reality to the stirring events of the story, 
while it frees the reader from any feeling 
that the chief actor is boastfully ix-counting 
his own exploits. It is unfortunate that parts 
of the story are marred by a too liberal use 
of slang. Sentences like "wiien he an- 
nounced that he would bring all the trailers 
who up to that moment had assured him he 
was hot stuff, I gigged the bit,** and phrases 
like " a bunch of buo/e," and " l)een handed 
the proper ice-pitcher," might have their 
proper place in a volume of ** Fables in 
Slang," but they are only blemishes in a real 
«;tnry like this. The incongniity of the slanp; 
is emphasized by many bits of tine descrip- 
tive writing. When the " events man goes 
aboard a Japanese destroyer, whose men 
have just seen two of their battle-ships sunk 
by mines, he (or his chronicler) writes: 

The ufficer In hca% y thifih sea-boots had not Ix-eii 
slttvcd for a OMmth. His hair was thick, matted, and 
dSoheweleil, and fhroush the long, daep Ums in bis 

(ace I could read lineaments that spelled catastrophe 

and woe heaped upon weeks of soul-teartng work. It 
»,L-> not work that Ixuved liini down, Tti.it jiart 
of his j;;uiM-. It was not death th;it Jiurt htm vo. 
That, ton. he ( l,a>t«*<i as fi-llow. lie lonk.-d .is a In- 
had not slept since tiabyhood, and the heavy cords of 
his neck showed out taut and fierce from the dirty 
collar of bis roogh shirt thrown ruggedly away. No 
' wuhd \tm to siidi disoiay— 



OTdinary ees peril had hwlod 



this \cinK of sL':i spirits daring as any wild, weird 
jjnonies th.^t ever h.iunted the deep! Peo[ile tell ycxi 
the Japane«k«- h.ive no emotmns, show no hurt, feel no 
disaster. Thfv ii*-\tT s.iw that comniander of that 
ttlack destroyer as I saw him that mysterioas grim 
monilog under the onawn gnm of Port ArtiMir. 

In another passage he >;ives a hint of the 

lure which led him out, with his life in his 

hand and his hand outstretched to the fates: 

What would T not give were I poet who COOld 
properly chant the song ot the open tea— the open 
sea, whereon glide tattle fleets! Wbea tte dawn 

wind blows on the fresh ripples, when the night breeie 
tlipH up the new white<aps and feathers a wee nest 

with .in^'iiish, when the ^ake climbs through the 
h.iw*»e hole*, and lights flick out of the gloom — all 
these ami iiion- th.iti thev; ^'ve prop and scenic brush 
a lavish say. Then it is good to start forth of a moro> 
ing and look upon a new sea, for you know that the 
day wtU bring a hundred fresh impressions, and per^ 
haps—perhaps, if lock hJows sUnr and cool— a story. 
As the first sight of the foe to the fighting man, as 
tlie pink of conditioned flesh to the pugilist, as the 
sn-iit of a raw Oi toln-r marsh fo .i tu hunter, even 
Js the lif;lit of .i new d.iy on a l ,.tll 'ield to the 
modern writer of calile news. 

On the whole the good *' stuff " (the news- 
paper terms come ea&ily in writing ot so 
pre-eminently a newspaper achievement) far 
outweighs the bad. The story is a bit of 
real life; vivid, strong, and picturesque. It 
remains to be recorded that the proof-reading 
of the volume is unbelievably bad. 

Mr. Campbell's ^) \: ^f!"P^."' ™»- 

Nem TTmkgy f ^ ^ ^•J>- ] 

^ l«ondon,has taken his win- 
ter resting time to write a book on the new 

theology.' It is partly a self defense, partly 
a dehniiion and defense of the theology 
which he holds and which he has been 
severely attacked. In his opening he defines 
the difference between religion and theology: 
religion is an experience, theology is an at- 
tempt to express that experience in intellect* 
ual terms. His volume is an attempt to 
express his religious faith in intellectual 
forms. As such we do not think it is very 
successful. H ere are some of his definitions, 
taken from difTer ent parts of his volume, but 
given as nearly as possible in his own words: 

God hi the a1l<ontrontog coaacfoosnen of the unK 

vrrse as well as the infinite, unfathooiahle, and un- 
knowable abyss of being beyond. This universal 
conscioustifs- Is i ver ex|iressni>; itself in finite forms; 
specificaily m our siil>-( onst lous selves. This nitinite 
power, whatever i Ne :! ni.i> Ijc. is myself. .\ncl vet 
Cjod isaFatlier with whom man, his child, can hold 
intervoiiise ; tiiey ace two distinct personalities ; com> 
immioa between the two pefsooalities is possible ; we 
can declare to him our nedb ; wecan receive from him 
the gift of his life. 

Evil is not a principle at war with good. Good is 
IxMiit: , evil is not Ix'ini,' Thus sm is neL;.itiv»}. not a 
positive, term. It di-not. s the .Uisem e r.ithiT than the 
presence of soniethii.t! . a sU.idow where the hght ought 
to be. And yet men blunder when they think of sin 
simply as the failnre to obtain vlrtiie; it is not that; 
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it is something deeper'; it is the attempt to minister 
tofelf at tlM eiqiense of that which is outside self ; 
tlMfttteinpt.toiniiHsetbecneigleio( God ; it lives by 
death to otben, OFMsks to do M; and the wages of 

sin IS deatb->tlie death ol the stwi. 

Our present con-iLiousness of ourselves and of the 
world cai> re*!»ouab!y be acci imtcti a fall, for we came 
from the infinite, and into the mtirnte perfection we 
shall in the end return. And yet, Mhatever oneness 
with God may mean, it does not mean the obliteration 
of our personality ; if such obliteration were possible, 
present personality could possess no permanent 
even for God. No form of seU<oasciousiMSS 
can cv«r perish ; inunortality is perstmal. 

We do not afBnn that these statements can- 
not be reconciled; btit certainly Mr. Camp- 
bell does not reconcile them. We do not 
think his book will succeed in recommending 
his religious experience to the munistic plii- 
losophcrs. Nor will it commend to the 
devout soul his monistic philosophy. His 
volume is interesting:, it is intellectually sug* 
gestive,but it is not self evidently consistent. 
In short, it confirms the judgment which we 
have heretofore expressed, that he is a 
preachetf not a theologian. 

^^^'^ thoughtful volume of 
poems' is confirmed the promise 
of the author's earlier volume, 
" Son^s from the Silent Land," commended 
in The Outlook a year ago. Mr. Ledoux 
here has a single, harmonious purpo.se — to 
trace in a series of lyrics the progress of the 
soul, first through its emotional period and 
then through its intellectual development to 
"that higher optimism which, having seen 
and triumphed over the evils ot life, differs 
from its. earlier form about as does virtue 
from innocence." In a pleasing variety of 
metrical forms, and with sincere poetical 
feeling, tlii? vision of advancing: «?piritual 
growth through beauty and truth is presented 
rimply and clearly. 

„. . D I A book* which is 
Two Pic/ure Books r ^^escribed in 

^ Its iniruduction as a 
"book of photographs, with letterpress obli- 
gato," records a vagal lond trip through Fries- 
land, a little frequented part of iNorth Holland. 
The photographs are remarkable both from 
an artistic and a technical point of view, and 
illustrate tlic life and people of one of the 
most picturesque districts in Europe. The 
"obligato," too, is rather well played. An- 
other volume * in which the pictures are the 
main thing has to do with Ireland. In this 
case the illustrations are from paintings, and 
are foprod need with excellent effect in color. 
The paintings have considerable charm, 

« The Soul's Pro8T*s». By Ixjuis V. Ledoux. The John 
Lane Company. New York, f 1.2S 

Camru. \.\ II. r. lOOMllB. K. F. IMinOQ S VO., nCW 

York. >H t. 

< Ircl uKl liy Frank MalhSW. 
l{«wYork. »i.n«t. 



while the t«ct stales dradderable tnfor^ 
nation. 

Vm Large Print l^i'**""^ Heights'- is 
, ,^ thefirstvolume'ofanew 

Ltbrary . , . , , 

series of repriiUs of stand- 
ard works, whose predominating quality 
will be readableness. It is called the Large 
Print Library, and the publishers have se- 
lected for it, after consultation with oculists 
and careful experimentation, a style of type 
which will make the volumes well suited for 
reading under tr}'ing conditions and by those 
whose eyesight ought not to be subjected to 
any unnecessary strain. The typography is 
not only readable l ut pleasing, and the gen- 
eral make-up of the volume is substaptialand 
dignified. 

Persona/ and 1]''% '^ff '» 

AmpesMe Hy^ "'^ ^^''^ 

liable information useful 

to an who desire a knowledge of dietr physi- 
cal nature and needs. The English stand- 
point of the author may cause confusion to 
the American reader, but she need not be 
discouraged even though she may not be 
able to compass "glazed chintz curtains," 
a flower-box and " Venetians." Sanitary 
instruction is more essential than sanitary 
legislation, but both can be furthered by 
this plain and sensit)le handbook. 

Slimmer behooves the countryman 

„ . and that half-way countryman, 
*^ the suburbanite, to devote his 
attention to the garden. From appearances 
he can secure an excellent guide' for the 
venture in this pr.ictlcal handbook by Allen 
French. The directions are clear and brief. 
The seedsmen are often blamed for failures 
directly traceable to the ignorance of the 
gardeners. The " planting table " in this 
book is of especial value. A large number 
of pictures supplement die text. 
Tht Bird of ^^^^^ conversations with 
r»ne Egeria, reported by her evi- 
dent admirer, Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow, are fluent specimens of somewhat 
jejune reflections * Egerta and her satellites 
enjoyed themselves immensely, and talked 
much of many things— of the quality of 
charm, of the fcmii»ine temperament, in fact 
of woman and her ways so exclusively that 
wc arc left to wonder why the men who were 
not in love stayed to hear it all. If Egeria 
talked so much at fifty, what would she be 
at seventy? Very likely the commonplace 
man who won her hand found out. 

< WuthenriK Heiehts Fmily Bronte <BUli BdOl. 

Doublcday, FaueS Co , New York «nf<»nt!i. 

« The Home Lite in Ordrr. l! \ Itr. d T .Sct\f>field, 1I.D. 
Funk a Wajmalls Company. New York 

»The Book o< Vr^rtablM and Garden H< r!>? By Allen 
French. The Macimlkn Comijany, New York. $L75, net. 

«Thc Bird (A Tune. By Mrs. WiLson Weodrvw; Vb^' 
aurt. PUUips & Co.. New York- H. Mt. 
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THE TEACHERS' BILL. 
I. 

Before the passage of the Dn\ is Law men 
and wcMmea teachers received the same sal- 
ary. The men in opposition to the White 
Bfll were foremost in seciuingthe legislation 

of the Davis Law. Women worked on the 
committee with ll(e2>c men. Had the women 
persisted in their protest a^tnst such dis- 
crimination in salary, the Davis Law would 
not have been enacted. It was the best that 
could be passed at that time, and die women 
in the conmitiee supported it with the tacit 
understanding that in time the discrepancy in 
salaries would be lessened. Seven years have 
passed, and the cost of living has increased 
fort}- per cent. — no increase in salary has 
been orfcred to the teacher. 

The Board of Education made a by-law 
by which men were to receive the maximum 
in any grade— that which the Davis Law 
accorded them — iu the last two years only. 
Moreover, the men have recently asked an 
increase in their salaries which would still 
more accentuate tlie ditference in salary of 
the sexes. 

We believe that it is a relic uf barbarism 
to make sex a factor in work, especially 
in such service, which calls for identical 
preparation, identical service, and identical 

results. 

The Davis Law has been operative for 
sevoi years, and but seven per cent of the 

teaching^ force are n\en. This argues that, 
with men, teaching is not attractive to a 
large number of colleg:e and training-school 
graduates. The men who make the best 
teachers are not influenced by money con- 
siderations. The poorest men teachers can- 
not be driven out. Where could they get 
stTch a salary above debts, dues, demands, 
in commercial Ijfe? The youth from train- 
ing-school Icnows no more about teaching 
than the girl does. If the youth should 
enter a commercial hte, he would receive a 
far less rate of salary than $900 per year. 
The Davis Law does not protect the salaries 
of men teachers at the rate of ^2,160 maxi- 
mum in twelve years below the last two years, 
lience the women teachers asic that this salary 
be restricted to those years, and to require 
men to pass the necessary examination to 
enter those grades, ju.st as women have to. 
Because men teachers insist upon their sal- 
ary of ??,160 maximum in any jrrnde, and 
hence calculate the salaries of ail women 
teachers on that same unauthorised scale, is 



the reason for the Afferent amounts of 

^6,000,000 and $9,000,000 as estimated re- 
spectively, the first sum by the women, the 
second by the men, to be the additional 
annual increase to the budget as the cost o£ 
the White Bill. 

It costs but ^2,000,000 to equalize salaries 
in the grades where the |2,160 rightfully 
l)elonps— a small amount to abolish a most 
unjust discrimination between people doing 
the same work. 

You state that women cannot perform the 
same service as the men. Women do per- 
form those services in the S4:hools where men 
do not teach, and even in schools eroployii^ 
men the service of the latter is not alw ays of 
the most approved sort. There are incom- 
petent men teachers as well as women. Why 
pay the former twice as much as the latter? 
Only teachers and principals who work in 
the schools uiili men teachers can speak 
authoritatively on a comparison of work. 

You state f irtlier that manliness can he 
learned only from men. This reflects upon 
every high-minded mother of sons. The pre- 
cepls (if Uie mother and of the woman teacher 
are as conducive to manliness as the exam- 
ple of the man. The success of the White 
Bill so for has been largely due to a lack of 
manliness displayed by the opposition, and 
also to the fact that a number of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature had had instruction 
from women teachers only during their school 
life and bore grateful testimony to its value. 

The women teachers ask that the maximum 
salary to men be kept in the last two years 
as the Davis Law provitles : that men, begin- 
ning on $900 with un intrcai>eof ^ lo3 annually 
1 >r eight years, should have no further 
iiicre.ises until after exatninatton to enter 
grades of the last two years ; tliat women 
teaching twelve years should have the same 
salary as men in similar po^^itions. 
Theodora D. BEA rrv, 

582 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Mrs. C. E Flsher, 

832 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 
Harriet E. Savre, 

65 Hicks Street, Brooklyn. 
PubUc School Number II, fiNoklyn, N. Y. 

II. 

Will the proposed advance of women 
teachers^ tvages to that received by n^en for 
the same grade of work tend toward the 
lowering of the ideals of manliness so neces- 
sary to instill into the youth of our land? 

859 
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In a recent cc!i(oriaI of The Outlook that 
result was prophesied, .md the hope wa» ex- 
pressed that the Mayor, or, at last resort, the 
Govemor, would veto the White Bill. 

It wais scarcely maHv rl* ar to the writer 
why there should be a uuiiger oi fewer mea 
teachers, in the t.^ent of that bill being 
signed, than n It simply means, on the 
face oi it, th^l for the same number of hours 
work, the same number of subjects taught, 
the same number of pupils properly prepared 
to pass the Regents' examination, and to t»o 
on from year to year completing in a saiis 
factory manner their work, the pay shall be 
the same, whether the teacher is a daughter 
of tve or a son of Adam. 1 he contention 
that at certain periods of a boy's life he 
should be under the care of a didadicus 
has nothing to do, it seems apparent, with 
the question as to relative rates of wages 
paid. 

Let the school boards hire men for the 
grades where it seems to them best to have 
men. Of course it ig not possible that such 
a thing could exist as jMittiiV'4 the round peg 
in the square hole because the round peg 
cost ie» ! And if in any wild flight of imagi- 
nation such were the case, would not the 
raising the price of round peg to that ot 
square mean a using of the square, it pre- 
ferred ? In any way the subject is looked 
at, it really seems impossible to arc;'iic against 
the passage of the White Bill, unless there is 
a determination to pay less than a thing is 
worth simply because there is power on the 
one hand and weakness on the other. 

S. S. F. Callahan. - 
The Hsckley School, Tairytown, New York. 

THE FIRST TROLLEY-CAR 

In your May Magazine Number is a very 
interesting article, "The Gates of New 
York." The author, in his introduction, 
makes this statement : " In 18SS [was] 
equipped and put into operation in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, the first succes>tul electric 
trolley road in the world.'' I wonder if this 
is true? I have recently been reading Miss 
Muioch*s book An.Unknown Country.** On 
page 97 she says that " an electric tramway, 
designed to extend from Portrush to Giant's 
Causeway, was opened by the Viceroy in 
' September, 1883, as far as Bushmills." She 
also says that in issr. 7 It was to be com- 
pleted. This boc)k was published in 1887, so 
Miss Muloch could not have made an entire 
mistake in dates Her minute apd artless 
description of this " tramway " is interesting 



and amusing hi this day of almoat countless 
trolleys. 

If our good Irish friends were ahead of us 

five years, I shall be very glad to know it. 
Will you please to tell me the date of the 
first electric tram or trolley.^ K. A. C. 

In the very interesting article in The 
Outlook of April 27 upon " The Gates of New 
York,*' by Robert W. Briiere. it is slated that 
"in February liiSii, Frank Julian bprague 
. . . equipped and put into operation in 
Richmond, Virginia, the first successful ^/Sfr- 
iric Irollcy road in the world." 

I do nut know just the limitation involved 
in tlie word n Iley," but in the summer of 
iSSS I rode from rortru.sh, Ireland, to the 
Giant's Causeway, a distance of six or eight 
miles, in a miniature train propelled by dec* 
iricity under some method of third-rail 
attachment. 

As it was the first device of the kind I had 
ever seen, it attracted my attention and inter- 
ested me {Trcatly, bnt whether it was properly 
to be termed an " electric trolley road i am 
not engineer enough to say. 

Erskinb N. Whitb. 

New V«>rk ("ity. 

In reply to tliese questions Mr. Bruferc, 
the author of ^The Gates of New York," 

writes: 

Your correspondent is entirely right in 
saying that she rode upon an electric tram 

from Portrush, Ireland, to the Ci.mt's 
Causeway in 1S8S. An electric third-rail 
tram was installed there in the early Ws ; 
but the Portrwh railway is comparatively 

recent as an e.\p<>nment in eltM tric 'rartiun. 
In I88i a comnicrci.il cleclne r.ulu.ty, run- 
ning on schedule time, was put into service 
in Lichtcnfelde, Germany: and in 1879 the 
distinguished German inventors Siemens and 
Halske operated an electric railway at the 
Industrial Kx|><)sition of that year in Berlin. 
Indeed, as early as 1838, a Scotchman, 
Robert Davidson by name, of Aberdeen, 
invented an electric locomotive which made 
a number of scientifically "successful" trips 
upon the Scottish railways. Nevertlieless, 
all authorities are agreed in crediting Mr. 
Spraguc with the construction of the first 
economically as well as scientihcally success- 
ful electric tram, commerdally capable of 
supplanting the horse and the cable and the 
steam-enf^ine. Tlie briefest as well as the 
most recent autliunialivc statement on this 
point may be found in the " Technological 
and Scientific Dictionary," George Newocs, 
London. 
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FLOATING MINES IN 
NAVAL WAR : 

BY STANLEY WASHBURN | 

CORRESPONDE^a' FOR THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS IN THE 

RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 

DIVORCE IN AMERICA , 
THE SOLUTION 

BY E. RAY STEVENS 

JUDGE OF THE NINTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT, WISCONSIN 
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I trust you will not 
fail to ^et your 
demonstration of 

ihf '* Maxwell " before you buy your car. 

My interest in the matter is more than 
merely the interest of the president of the 
ronipany which makes the ** Maxwell " — it 
is the interest of a fellow -motorist. 

1 am only one of over 7.(KH» ** Maxwell " 
owners who are every whit as enthusiastic 
over the '* Maxwell " as I am. because they 
are^ettin^ unqualitietl r<////f-out of their cars. 

.And so 1 want to urge you. as motorist 
talkinji to motorist, to get a thorough dem- 
»mstration of 




If you'll address me personally I w ill send 
you a letter of introduction to the '* Max- 
well " dealer nearest you. w ho w ill explain 
the Maxwell's " construction to you in 
detail. 

.Also, if you w ill address Department 11. 
a copy of the interesting ** Maxwell " cata- 
log and other literature will be sent you 
inunediately. This catalog explains the 
•' Ma-xwell's " principles and construction, 
and reviews the *' Maxwell's " unrivaled 
record for endurance. 

To apprrriair the " Maxwell " ask for a demonstra* 
(ion over connlrj roads — not just on asphalt ! 
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By Mail 

Whether you live in China or South 
Africa, in Europ»c or right here in the 
United States, — wherever your habita- 
tion may be, you will find it practical 
and advantageous to deposit in this 
strong bank — by mail. 

Money deposited here draws 

4 Per Cent Interest 

and is available whenever you want it. 

Upon rei)u«t, and M-itbout obligating you in 
the least, we will tend you our tree booklet 
*' G ". V'ou will hnd therein much valuable 
information for savings bank depositors. 

Clevclanb 
Urust Company 

<SavinKa Bank) 
CLEVELAND. OHIO 
Capital $2,500,000 Surplua. $2,500,000 
70.000 Dit>ositors 
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The Kecoj^niKed Standard Authority on 
all Matters Connected with Transatlantic 
Travel. 100 pages solid information, 
l-.dited by S. 5. captains. Gov't officials 
and the highest authorities on travel. 

Pocket Size. Worth many times its cost to any- 
one crosslnic tlie ocean, as it contains authorita- 
tive answers to lOOO or more questions. 

Prii-e J.S cents bn mail, postpaid 

FRANK PRESBREY CO. 
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a# a# , of the members of 

Mrs. McKtnley Cabinet recently iiaid 

that President McKinley had the sweet- 
est nature he had ever known. It 
was this power of affection that sur- 
rounded Mr. McKinley with friends 
during his life and constituted one of 
the great sources of his strenj^h. But 
nothing made him dearer to the American 
people than his beautiful devotion to his 
wife. A seminnvalid during her residence 
at the White House, cherished with a 
watchfulness and a devotion which real- 
ized to an unusual degree in the foremost 
home in the Nation the American ideal 
of the relation of husband and wife, after 
the tragedy which removed the President 
Mrs. McKinley became in a way the 
ward of the Nation. A gentlewoman, 
bom in the happiest surroundings, with 
cjicellent educational opportunities, of 
a refined and pure nature, and of 
many graces of person and mind, the 



$3 a year 
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affection of the country went out to her 
because of the early sorrows that had 
devastated her life and because of the 
affliction which made her dependent upon 

her husband's love and care. Thus 
the people of the country saw in the 
White House a family life in accord with 
the highest American ideals of purity and 
chivalrous devotion. Mrs. McKinley's 
life after the goinj^ of her husband was 
a vigil, and now the morning has come to 
her. It was fitting that the Preside nt, Vice- 
President, four members ci the Cabinet, 
and a great company of men of the high- 
est official position should gather in the 
quiet home at Canton on Wednesday of 
last week and repress by dieir presence 
at the grave of Mrs. McKinley the honor 
in which the country held her husband, 
and the tender affection with which it 
has surrounded her in her lonely widow- 
hood. 

® 

„ . , As the years pass and 

Mmnotml Day number of the vet- 

erans in the parades on Memorial Day 
perceptibly diminidies, there is a growing 

respect for the occasion, and a growing 
desire to honor the men who served the 
country in one of its great crises. The 
^Downing season smiled on Memorial 
Day, and all forms of out-of-door com- 
memoration were successfullycarried out. 
One of the most significant and proper 
uses of the day is the dedication of 
monuments. At the Arlington National 
Cemetery the memory of Major-General 
Mower was thus honored by the Society 
of the Army of Tennessee, and of iVlajor- 
General Kelley by the Society of the 
Army of West Virginia. In the city of 
New York Governor Hughes delivered 
a characteristic address, and, in the 
presence of a great crowd, including 
many official representatives, bronze 
tablets were unveiled in the Hall of 
Fame on the campus of the \ew York 
UniversiQr. Three of these tablets were 

361 
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in hmnr of women whose sen ices entitle 
thciti to public recc^nitioo : Emma U li- 
lard, founder of the well-known school at 
Troy ; Mar>' Lyon, founder of Mount 
Holjoke College ; and Mai ia Miichell, so 
long professor of abiiononiy in \'assar 
College. Alexander Hamilton, John Paul 
Jonest and Louis Agassi2 were added 
to the list of foreign-born Americans 
now represented in the Hall. The two 
tablets unveiled in the statesmen's corner 
bore die names of. James Madison and 
of J«ihn (^iiincy Adams. Two j*nt ts were 
added lo llif li>t. W fdiiirr and Lowell : 
while (jenerai .Sliet iiiaii has imw jr>in( d 
his two great conicin|xiiaiie.s, (iratii and 
Lee. It was noticed that the tablet to 
General Lee was profusely decorated 
with wreaths and flf)wers. A statue of 
Hamilton was also unveiled in Haterson, 
New Jersey, President Butler, of Colum- 
bia University, delivering; the address. 
.\t Lincoln Park, Chi( nj^'^o. General 
Kur'>ki plare(! a wreath <m the statue of 
Lincoln. I he aiieniion of the whole 
country centered on the unveiling of the 
monument to General Law ton at Indian- 
aix)lis, by renson (jf tin ^at hi ring of men 
of National reputation and oi the adtlress 
by Pre.Nident Koosevell. The greatest 
^therin^ of Confederate veterans in one 
place since the war took place in Rich- 
mond, the sprcial feature of the day 
being the unveiling of the equestrian 
statue of General J. G. B. Stuart, erected 
by the Cavalry Association of the Army 
f>f .Northern X iri^inia. '! ( a thousand 
v<*terans took part in the exercises. No 
njemorial of the great struggle and of 
the magnificent heroism which it evoked 
on both sides has more fittingly inter- 
preter! the spirit of that cnntest and the 
attitude of the Nation than the monu- 
ment recently unveiled to commemorate 
the services of the Twenty-third New 
Jersey Regiment at the battle of Salem 
Chiirrh. Virginia. The men f)f this regi- 
ment made a magniUcenl tight, and have 
now given their achievement an added 
luster by tht; form of their hiemorial. 
( )iir -^ido of the monument bears a tablet 
with this inscriijtion. ' To the brave .\la- 
bama bt>ys, our opponents on this tield 
of battle, whose memory we honor^ this 
tablet is dedicated." The monument 
thus becomes not only the memorial of 



a great struc^c^le. hnt of a great spiritual 
and moral \ictory, quite as signihcant 
and of greater nobility than that which 
was won a generation ago on the battle- 
field*: of \'ir<jinia. The men. North and 
South, who met one anotiier on the field 
were the first to forget old animosities 
and remember the common heroism. No 
one who knows the Southern temper 
needs to he told that the " Alabama 
boys ■ were quick lu respona to the spirit 
of the " Jersey boys," and that the two 
groups w ill cherish together the memory 
of this heroic struggle. 



It is very much to be hoped 
that the report of the practical 

dismantling of the cabin of the 
liuke of the .\bruzzi, in the Varese, the 
Italian flagship now visiting in American 
waters, has been greatly exaggerated. 
If the .Admiral's statement is to be taken 
!it< ran} , he was the victim of the most 
outrageous pilfering. Every article that 
could be detached from his cabin ap- 
pears to have been removed. Nothing 
was too small to be overlooked, and 
nothing too valuable to be taken. If 
the men and women who were guilty ot 
this outrageous violation of the hospi- 
tality of n visiting .\dmiral belong to die 
race of insane hmit. rs of souvenirs, the 
sooner they arc found and locked up 
in asylums (he better for the country. 
People who do not know the difference 
betwff n souvenir-hunting and stealini; 
ought not to be at large. 'I'he disai)pear- 
ance of the Duke's gold luiiet set, pre- 
sented by the King of Italy, ought to be 
investigated by exiJert detectives. The 
Other articles, such ns rioihes brtishes. 
combs, buttons of uniforms, and tooth- 
brushes, may possibly be allowed to 
remain in the hands of curiosity col- 
lectors. Their punishment will be their 
imconseinus self-revelatioti. The preva- 
lence ot this sort of thieving and dis- 
figurement is disturbing. The President 
has sometimes been criticised for keeping 
so many ser\ ants in the \\ hiti House. 
The White House belongs largely to the 
people of the I'niled States, and they 
are not slow to treat it as their personal 
properly. .Som* fmi^itnre imist be left 
for the Presidcui and his family, and a 
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large force of servant*; is neccssnr}' to 
prcvt'Dt the White Hnusc from being 
disjuaiitlcd by ladies and gentlemen from 
all parts of the country who wish to pos- 
sess themselves of its contents. Not 
Ion«f ajTo one of the rooms was left for a 
moment to the posse ssion of a visitor, 
and dkis opulently appareled lady took 
occasion to take a pair of scissors out of 
her pocket and cut a considerable piece 
from a ncwl\ covered sofa to carry away 
as a souvenir, it is this sort of depreda- 
tion which makes it necessary to police 
the White House* and to put Uie visitors 
who are not personally known to the 
various Presidents under strict suneil- 
lance. When it comes to stealing the 
property of distinguistied guests from 
abroad, it is time that somebody took 
the subject to heart. A feu arrests 
might reform the habits of a class of 
men and women of whom Rear-Admiral 
Evans recently said, " The American 
souvenir-hTinter will steal anything ex- 
cept a cellar full of water." 



^ ^ . ThcG:rcatcrthemaTi. 

TheRoo^-I^ng ^^^^ jj^^i 

r IS to have the de- 
fects of his virtues. Mr. Roosevelt's 

extraordinary vitality, coupled with his 
unusual interest in all that concerns 
human welfare, makes it very difhcult 
for him to keep silence in the presence 
of anything which he thinks injurious to 
his fellow-men. So, if the traditional 
spelling: seems to him cumbersome, he 
wants to help refonn it ; and if the teach- 
ing of natural history in the schools is 
not to his liking, he wants to set it right. 
That his public office and the splendid 
oppoimnities for influence on any kind 
of question which it furnishes impose 
any limits upon him he is not inclined to 
believe. His latest excursion into fields 
non-political is a reported interview in 
Everybody's Magazine on " The Nature 
Fakers." It is true that this title is not 
his ; it is not he, but either the inter- 
viewer or the editor, who thus char 
acterizes T)r. William J. Lon^, the \vi 11- 
known writer for children on aninial liie. 
But he does characterize Dr. Long's 
writing' as absurd, a description, not of 
what he has seen, but of a confused 



memory of what he has heard or read. 
That a wolf should tear the heart of a 
caribou by a wound in the chest, he says, 
is a " mathematical impossibility.'* " If 
Mr. Long." says the President, " wants 
us to believe his stor>' of the killing 
of the caribou fawn by the wolf in 
the way he says it was done, he roust 
produce eye-witnesses and affidavits." 
Dr. Long meets the challenge by pro- 
ducing the af?ida\'it of an educated Sioux 
Indian, who is tilling himself to be a , 
teacher and missionary, and a certificate 
to the character ci the Indian from the 
Rev, C. J. Ryder : and The Outlook un- 
hesitatingly, from personal acquaintance, 
certifies, if that were riecessar>', to Dr. 
Ryder. It is not very safe to say of any 
event that it is a *' mathematical imp^i -^i 
bility." Our readers will remember that 
a famous scientist said that it was a 
mathematical impossibility for an ocean 
steamer to carry coal enough to put her 
under steam across the Atlantic Ocean. 
Whether Dr. Long or Mr. Roosevelt is 
right is not very material ; and we have 
no ju(^fment to express on that question. 
Tt is much more material that the Presi- 
dent of the rnited States should not 
add to the controversies which are essen- 
tial to his political leadership other con- 
troversies which have nothing to do widi 
that leadershij). A correspondent of 
the New \ ork l imes, apropos of this 
controversy, calls attention to the fact 
that the prophet Hosea seems to have 
ob.ser\'ed something like what Dr. Long 
describes, for he says : '* T will meet them 
as a bear that is bereaved of her whelps, 
and will rend the caul [covering] of their 
heart." No one would think of ci noting 
Hosea as an authority on natural his- 
tory, but it indicates at least that I )r. 
Long is not the only man who thinks he 
has witnessed something of this descrip- 
tion. 



_ / • Upon one point of 

finds Itself m disagree- 
ineru with the President, with whom on 
must moral questions it is in agree- 
ment. It is in the sharp distinction which 
he undertakes to make between fiction 
and fact. He enjoys Rudyard Kipling's 
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Jungle Book " stories, but he does not 
care for Dr. Long and but little appar- 
ently for M r.Tlfoinpson Seton. We quite 
agree that fiction ought not to be palmed 
oil on school-children as fact ; but we do 
not agree with what is implied, that imag- 
ination may not be xised in interpretii^ 
and narrating facts. Mtn see through 
their temperaments ; the imaginative 
man sees through his imagination ; and 
he is telling the truth if he tells what he 
sees as he sees it. Mr. Froude, who had 
a vivid historical imagination, was bit- 
terly condemned by Mr. Freeman, who 
had none ; but Mr. Fioude's history is 
not only interesting^ while Mr. Freeman's 
is dull, but very eminent authorities 
regard him as the better historian of the 
two. W hether or not Dr. Long correctly 
interprets the frolic of the caribou calves 
which he witnessed when he tells his read- 
ers that under the "guise of a frolic the 
calves were beins^ tanghta useful lesson," 
Dr. Long had a perfect right to give this 
interpretation, and he is not to be con- 
demned by an observer with less fertile 
imagination for so doing. His interpreta- 
tion may be challenged ; but he ought not 
to be accused of bearing false witness. 
The question whether animals possess a 
certain measure of tjuasi human reason, 
or are purely the creatures of a mechan- 
ically loruieU habit, is not to be settled 
by the short and easy method of denying 
the possibility of all the phenomena 
which point to a human kinship in ani- 
mals. The question is really one rather 
of psychology than of natural history, 
and cannot be closed by either an appeal 
to past tradition or a dogmatic declara- 
tion upon the authority of any observer, 
however wide his observations. The 
Outlook hopes that Dr. Long and Mr. 
Thompson Seton will continue to write 
about anima! life, and that the children 
will continue to read their books. 



The Recount Bill 

What a u 



The Outlook regards 

the so-cnl!ecl rfrr.ii'n 
bill, which has passed 
the New Yotk Legislature, as a thor> 
oughly bad bill — false in principle, dan 

gerous as a precedent, and vicious in its 
details. To make clear this bill it is 
necessary to restate brietiy the history 



out of which it grew. When an election 
takes place, after the polls are closed 

the ballots are counted in the presence 
of watchers who represent all the parties 
who are represented on the tickets voted 
for. If any watcher objects to any bal- 
k»tt it is put aside as protested. Then all 
the ballots, protested and non-protested, 
are counted, but the protested ballots 
are still kept . separate. In most elec- 
tions the number of protested halkts is 
not sufficient, if they were all thrown out, 
to alter the result of the election. If they 
are enoug^h to alter the result, either can- 
didate can call for a recanvass of these 
protested ballots by the court. In such a 
canvas each ballot is scrutinized and its 
validity is judicially determined. In the 
New York City election in 1905 there 
were, in round numbers, 10,000 protested 
ballots, and the majority for Mr. Mc> 
(Mellan as declared by the official can- 
va:is. in which of course the protested 
ballots were all counted, was about 3,500. 
The protested ballots therefore were 
enough to determine the election. Mr. 
Hearst called for a recanvass of the pro- 
tested ballots. It was made in four dis- 
tricts selected by himself, and showed 
some irregular ballots for McClellan and 
some for Hearst. The two so nearly 
offset each other as to make no material 
difference in the result. Mr. Hearst then 
abandoned the attempt to have the pro- 
tested boil !s further canvassed, and 
called for l>oth a recount and a recanvass 
of all the ballots, whether they had been 
protested or not. Mr. McClellan con- 
sented to a recount, but not to a recan- 
vass. To such a recanvass he objected 
(1) because the law did not provide for 
it, (2) because all the non-protested bal- 
lots had already been passed upon by 
the watchers and by the canvassers, (3) 
because to enter upon a re-exaniii^if inn of 
600,000 ballots would involve intermina- 
ble delay, prevent the organization of 
the new city government, and imperil the 
peace and order of the city. The ques- 
tion was carried up to the Court '>f Ap- 
peals, which decided that the law made 
no provision for either a recount or a 
recanvass of the non-protested ballots. 
Mr. Hearst then applied to the .Attomey- 
(ienera! for leave to bring, in the name 
of the people of the State, guo warrafify 
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proceedings to determine in tbe courts 

Mayor McClellan's right to his office. 
The Attorney-General refused the per- 
mission, on the ground that to justify 
such a proceeding prima facU evidence 
of fraud orim^srity mustbepresented, 
and there was no such evidence. Thus 
all the fril>uuals which the \-\\\ provided 
had been appealed to and iiad passed 
on the appeal. Since dien a Heafst 
follower has become Attorney-General 
and has reversed his predecessor's 
decision, and is undertaking in the 
courts to bring about quo wa*rattio pro- 
ceedings. On the assumption that these 
measures, provided beforehand for the 
settlement of contested elections, were 
inadequate, it is now proposed by a 
special act of legislation to require the 
courts, not only to recount, but to re- 
canvass all the non-protest«"d l^allots 
or so many of them as either candidate 
may desire to have recanvassed. This 
is the measure whidi has passed the 
Legislature and which is to be considered 
in a public hearing by the Mayor this 
week. If he vetoes it, the Legislature 
can pass it over his veto by a majority 
vote. We hope that he w ill veto it ; we 
A\ish that wc could hope that the Legis- 
lature won Id in that case reconsider its 
ill-advised action ; iC not, the Governor, 
it appears to us, is called upon to veto 
it by the principles on which he has 
hitherto consistently acted. It is true 
that the Governor recommended in his 
message that the Legislature provide by 
special act for a recount of tbe votes, 
but he did not rcconnnend a recanvass 
of them- that is, a reinvestigation of the 
r^larity uf the votes, and this is pro- 
vided for by the bill wliich has been 
passed. A recount would be a simple 
and speedy matter: a recanvass might 
easily be made an occasion of almost 
inlenninable delay. 

# 

Why Wm Condemn It "^Pnnciple. If the 

law does not sur- 
round the ballot-box with sufficient safe* 

guards, that is ver>-good reason why the 
Legislature should provide new and 
better safeguards for future elections. 
But it is no reason why, after the regular* 



ity of tiie election has been passed on* 

by all the tribunals provided by law for 
the purpose, the Legislature should, by a 
species of retroactive legislation, set aside 
aU that has been done and provide for 
a special method of dealing with this 
particular election. This is sjxicial legis- 
lation of the worst kind, and Oovemor 
Hughes has avowed himself as unalter- 
ably opposed to special legislation. (2) 
The bill is a dangerous precedent 
Every American election is followed by 
charges of fraud, corruption, and irregu- 
larity — charges that are always exagger> 
ated, but never wholly groundless. To 
invite a disappointed candidate, if he 
has sufficient wealth and influence, to 
appeal to the Legislature at the close of 
any election upon charges of fraud to 
order a special canvass is to put all elec- 
tion returns in un-^ertainty and stimulate 
the very political discontent this act is 
supposed by its fraiuers to be intended 
to avert. It is quite enough to have die 
city in political uncertainty and turmoil 
for three months before an election ; it 
is intolerable to have it kept in turmoil 
and uncertainty for two years after the 
election. (3) The bill is vicious in its 
details. It enables Mr. Hearst to call 
not merely for a recount of the votes but 
for a recanvass ; and for a recanvass not 
merely of the protested ballots, but of all 
the ballots. This makes it possible for 
him to demand that the courts shall ex- 
amine ever)' one of 600,0UU ballots, hear 
aigumentspro and con upon the regularity 
of each, and pass judgment upon it It 
makes it possible for him to select those 
districts in which McClellan's majority 
was three or four to one, and in which, 
therefore, if there was equal irregulariQr 
in both parties, the irregular McClellan 
ballots would be three or four to one, and 
it makes no provision for a recanvass in 
other districts, except upon the request 
of Mr. McClellan, who has no reason to 
request any recanvass. It overloads an 
already overloaded court with a tedious 
and profitless litigation, the result of 
which cannot probably be reached before 
Mr. McClellan's term will have expired. 
It entails a great expense upon Mr. Mc- 
flellan, who must either stand aside and 
allow a purely ex parte investigation to 
be carried on or must provide counsel 
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to watch not only his interests but those 

of his Constituents. And, what is per- 
haps worst of all, it onahlrs Mr. Hearst 
to carr)' on through a couple of years 
to come an unscrupulous political agita> 
tion, a venomous inflammation of class 
hatred, and a skillful campaign of self- 
advertisement. We appreciate the chi- 
valric motive which has inspired Repub- 
licans to offer this opportunity to a 
political opponent ; but generosity^ to an 
opponent docs not justify injustice to 
• the entire community. 

The ill-treatment of Japa- 
rrotectton to t ■ ^ ' c i* 

> ... ncse siiniects rn San rran- 

Cisco has led to repr sen- 
tations from japan to the United States 
Government which will doubtless receive 

prompt attention and meet courteous 
reph . it was at liist supposed that the 
remonstrance referred to a single recent 
case of violence, in which a Jaimnese 
restaurant was attacked by roughs be- 
cause two white men had been put out 
for misconducting themselves. But in a 
newspaper interview the Japanese Con- 
sul at San Francisco enumerates, with 
dates and particulars, ten cases where 
Japanese restaurants and hatlvhoiises 
have been attat ked or threatened by 
mobs. In rcpl> to Governor Gillett's 
statement that ** the assaults were due 
largely to uncertain conditions existiti"^ 
in San Francisco by reason ot the labor 
trouble," the Consul, Mr. Matsurkbara, 
agrees thit the authorities, owing to 
strike conditions, have a difficult prob- 
lem in guarding all places at all titnes, 
and that tlie police are overworked ; but 
he adds that Jafuinese residente "are 
fully com'inced, however, that much of 
the violence to which they have been 
si:liiected is due to racial prejudice, and 
lliai attempts which aa- being made in 
certain quarters to have it appear that 
the trouble is confined to- quarrels be> 
twfcn laboring men. incidentally involv- 
ing japanesf, are without foundation." 
'I'o prove this he describes the assaults 
and calls attention to their uniformity as 
expressions of race hostility and the fact 
that the Japanese rrinreryied have noth- 
ing to do with the strikes. He disowns 
any other intention than to get the facts 



before the American people, " believing^ 

implicitly in the fairness and justice of 
that tribunal." There is no diflfcrence 
of opinion among law-abiding people as 
to the right of eveiy resident oi tbe 
I'nited States to complete protection for 
life, limb, and property. WTiere city 
and State authorities have failed to do 
their duty it is certain that aliens will 
appctt. to their own Government for re- 
dress anv! prevention jof further outrage. 
The foreign Government must in turn 
deal directly with the United States Gov- 
ernment ; for under our Constitution 
American States and cities are not al^ 
lowed to treat diplomatically with foreign 
powers. If the protest to Washington is 
met with the reply that under our dual 
system of State and National administra- 
tion the Federal Government cannot in- 
terfere, a situation arises which is simply 
impossible and unendurable. Nothing is 
clearer than that the United States must 
have power to demand and enforce pro> 
tection for alien residents the country over, 
exactly as it has that power for all resi- 
dents in the Territories and the District 
of Columbia. Nor can it be doubted 
that if the United States may make a 
treaty w ith Japan guaranteeing the safety 
of Japanese residents in .America, it may 
constitutionally enforce that guarantee 
anywhere within its own territory. The 
general Government has been reluctant 
to interfile in local administration of 
police atlairs, and it is rare that such a 
tiding is needed ; but if United States 
mar^als or troc^ are necessary to 
prevent outbreaks of mobs against Japa- 
nese or Germans, as such, they may be 
used for that purpose. It is to be hoped 
and believed that the California officials 
will take effective measures to prevent 
such outbreaks, and will show a desire 
to repair the injury already done ; if not, 
our general (ioveinmeiu will find law 
and power to deal justly and firmly with 
the situation* 



San Fr(tnvi}iCo's 



Sympathy for San Fran- 
Cisco because of its 
terrible misfortune and 
its brave attempt to rebuild and regain 
commercial supremacy must not blind 
the eyes of the true iriends of the city to 
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the fact that what is most needed is a 
moral upheaval. Thi- nnini( situa 
lion is complex and discouragitig. It is 
discouraging solely because those who 
should ^ united in fighting a common 
foe are divided in two camps and are 
mutually distrustful and mutually recrim- 
inatory. Neither of these elements, 
both of which profess to desire the 
political rehabilitation of San Francisco, 
seems willing to trust the people at lat^e, 
and both seem to desire the purging of 
the corrupt city government by indirect, 
extra-legal ways. A wave of moral ind ig- 
natlon, hot and strong, one in which all 
decent citizens will unite insisiently and 
passionately, must come before a sound 
and honest municipal government can 
take the place of R'uefs band of grafters. 
The crimes are practically admitted on 
every hand ; sixteen Sui>ervisors have 
confessed to the acceptance of bribes ; 
Ruef has made an abject partial confes- 
sion ; Mayor Schmitz is to-day on trial 
on a charge of despicable extortion ; Mr. 
Patrick Calhoun, the hear! of the United 
Railroads (the street-car system^, has 
been indicted on a charge of giving 
bribes to Supervisors ; a great bundle 
of indictments against other Itribe-givers 
and br ibe-takers has been found by the 
Grand Jury; no one privately and few 
publicly deny that both before and after 
the disaster votes and influence were 
bought and sold by wholesale both for the 
protection and extension of vice, and lor 
special privil^s and monopoly rights 
by gas, telephone, and street car corpo- 
rations. New York in Tweed's time 
was no worse, probably not so bad. 
The evidence to support these charges 
has been skillfully and courageously 
gathered by the prosecuting officers, act- 
ing chiefly under the {iireclion of Mr. 
Heney as Assistant District Attorney, 
with the financial and advisory support 
of Mr. Rudolph Spreckels. Mr. Heney*s 
programme now is to use the confes- 
sions of the sixteen scoundrelly Super- 
visors and to grant them immunity in 
return for dieir necessary assistance; 
to press the case against Schmitz ; 
probably, as we jud^^-, to use Kuef's 
testimony, and to let him accept sen- 
tence on the one charge to which he has 
pleaded guilty ; and to follow up and 



press home the charges against the bribe- 

,i;i\ ers and against corporate corruption. 
Mr. lleney >a\s: ' Which is the man 
who should be puinshed for the crime, if 
one must be allowed to go free — the con- 
fessed bribe-taker or the confessed bribe- 
giver ? Let lis show that no man. how- 
ever wealthy he may be, is greater than 
the law. Let us prove that tlie power of 
wealth cannot' corrupt our courts and 
prevent the carrying out of justice." He 
also declares that the greatest crisis in 
the graft exposure is at hand, and that 
President'Cdhoun is marshaling on his 
side the wealthiest bankers aud iiier- 
chants of iln- city. On the other hand, 
Mr. Calhoun as[)erses the motives of the 
prosecution, declares his iimocence, and 
asserts that Mr. Spreckeb desired to get 
personal control of the street railway 
system lor himself, and that pique, anger, 
and financial self-interest are at the bot- 
tom of his support of the prosecution. 
Not openly alUed with Mr. Calhoun and 
other capitalists accused of bribe-giving, 
but openly ripposcd to Mr. Ilency atnl 
his methods, has stootl the Conunittee of 
Fifty and its subordinate sub-committee 
of seven, sometimes called the Septem- 
virate. These men represent mainly the 
business and corporate wealth of San 
Francisco, although there are two or 
three labor representatives among them. 
They hold that the first and greatest 
thini^ t(i <lf> is to re establish the city's 
credit, push on rebuilding, and regain 
the waning confidence of the East. 
The\ el. dm to have Mayor Schmitz 
under their controi, and even say that 
the) have had his written promise \(^ do 
just what tlie Seplemvirale lell him as 
to dismissals and appointments. They 
lay great stress on the labor difticulties, 
ami iirL^c with perfect justice that non- 
union laborers must be protected in their 
right to work ; and in this connection it 
may be reported that a former State 
Labor Conmiis"i>ioner last week reported 
to Governor Gillett that there are 
40,000 laborers idle in San Francisco at 
a time when wages are exceedingly high X 
The members of the Conmiittee de- 
nounce Mr. Hetiey for lettini; the Super- 
visors jjfo free ; but in ii tuiti he asserts 
that he has never had the slightest aid, 
nor financial or moral suj^rt, frcmi the 
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Committee in hia wofk of exposing cor- 
ruption. If we understand the situation, 
the Committee of Fifty v-nnt industrial 
and commercial peace and prosperity ; 
Mr. Heney and his adherents want to 
destroy political and corporate pomip> 
tion, root and branch. The two things 
are interdependent, and until the whole 
people work together for both, neither 
wiU be attained. Governor Gillett puts 
the whole case as follows: 

The conditions in San Fnncisco are in- 
tolerable. San Francisco needs Eastern 
capital and Eastern credit. Under present 
conditions it can get neither The Kastern 
capitalist is afraid to invest his money with 
us, and Ela^tem commercial interests are 
anaid of the anarchy that they bdieve exists 
here. 

San Francisco must give all the world 
unmistakable assurances that it is not alone 
capable of protecting capital and labor, but 
that it is giving them that protection. 

It is time tor the business m^n of this 
community, irrespective of party or politics, 

to get together in numbers so large that they 
cannot be accused of fighting for either 
C^houn or Spreckels, and insist upott the 
preservation ol Jaw and order. 



- ^ On June 16 bucket-shops 

t^^Frmid"* Massachusetts will be 
^ illcf^l. Thereafter any 

one convicted of keeping a bucket-shup 
win be visited with severe penalties. 
In passing a bill to this effect Massa- 
chusetts has followed the example of 
Illinois, Wisconsin. Vermont, Missouri, 
and is in the company of other States 
in which the agitation against the bucket- 
shop has been persistent. The evil 
against which this Massachusetts law 
and similar laws in other States are 
directed is the same in substance, though 
not tiie same in form, as that which has 
manifested itself in pool-rooms, policy- 
shops, and other gambling places. As 
a pool-room is a place where people bet 
on horse races, so a bucket-shop is a 
place where people, to all intents and 
purposes, bet on the fltictuation of 
stocks. The bucket-shop carries on its 
business under the guise of a broker^s 
office ; the " customer " goes throu^^h 
the form of purchasing stock through 
the keeper as an agent, but no stock is 
delivered or transferred. In a genuine 
broker's office the transactioasp so far 



as the law can be enforced, are real 
Even when the purchases are made, not 

for the purf^nse of indefinitely holding 
the stock bought, but with the intention 
of disposing of it within an hour at a 
profit, nominally, at least, they are made 
for investment. Speculation, as carried 
on by genuine brokers, may be furious 
and ruinous, but it is incidental to the 
real transfer of property. In a iMieket' 
shop, on the other hand, though no actual 
stock changes hands, the keeper of the 
bucket-shop charges his *' customer " a 
commission for buying, another for sell- 
it^, and interest for carrying the stodc 
while he holds it. As the keeper neither 
bu\s nor sells, nor has to carry the 
stock, ius commissions are clear gain. 
In addition, be reaps advanti^ when- 
ever the fluctuations, as he records them, 
are in his favor. Inasmuch as the keeper 
has entire control of the announcement 
of the tluctuations, he can manipulate 
them to suit himselt Moreover, tiie 
keeper does not need to accept the 
transaction unli > . [u- wants to. In other 
words, the customer of a bucket-shop 
practically bets on the fluctuations 
stock with a keeper who has exclusive 
control of the sources of information, 
who takes only the bets that he wishes 
to take, and who gets, in the form of a 
commission, som^ing out of every bet 



„ , A Thus the bucket-shop 

How the Backet- „, , , 

Shop Works resembles only m ap- 
pearance, not at all in 

reality, a broker's office. In a legiti- 
mate stock transaction, as in any other 
form of real trade, both parties to the 
bargain may profit; in eveiy truiS' 
action of a bucket-shop, on the other 
hand, one party to it can g^in only at 
the expense of the other. In passing, 
it may be noted that the customer of a 
bucket-shop always bets on a rise, never 
on a fall. For this reason the only time 
that a bucket-shop is likely to lose is on 
a steadily rising market; under such a 
condition a bucket shop, usually without 
going through the form of failing, simply 
closes. Unlike policy-shops and pool- 
rooms, bucket-shops have the air of re- 
spectability ; and although, at a con- 
servative estimate, nine out of every ten 
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customers lose, these piaces lure the 
unwary by inviting them, as it were, to 
participate in financial transactions, tn 

Boston there have been some fifty 
backet-shops situated in the busiest por- 
tions of the city ; and they have existed 
in other large centers of the State. The 
receiver of one of the notorious bucket- 
shops in Boston wrote in March of thia 
year : 

At the time o£ my appointment as re- 
ceiver, tliere were cash available assets of 
less than ^600 in the bank, and there were 
outstanding claims of the company some- 
where in the vicinitv of 51,00^1,000. I don't 
know the exact number of the creditors, but 
they were in the thousands. They were 
almost invariably pKSor people, some of whom 
could not even read or write the English 
language. These people were encouraged 
to make investments, so called, in the riski- 
est kind of securities. As receiver I was 
etial)led, chiefly as the result of good for- 
tune, to obtain posses.sion of a considerable 
sum of money, most of which had been 
secreted in the fom^ of certified checks. 
Thij. property was found in safe deposit 
boxes, which were leased to employees of 
the company, so that the company's name 
should not appear. It was n ntfe of the 
company that when a shtrltf ijipearec! in 
the doorway, all cash should be placed in 
the pockets of the employees so as to prevent 
attachment. The company itself had so 
lilUc faith in its own agents that they could 
not pay a single dollar of indebtedness with- 
out first .receiving a cipher telegram, the 
translatfon of which was known only to the 
bank on which they should draw the check. 
This is the kmd of an institution which your 
bill is aimed at, and which, I believe, it will 
destroy, if passed. 

In the States where the law np^ninst the 
bucket-shops has been enforced and 
carried through the courts it has been 
found thorou^Iy effective. The fleecing 
of the ignorant and the cultivation of 
the gambling spirit in the yoiinpf by 
these concerns can, it has been shown, 
be prevented by law. 

. The Legislature of Illinois, 

New Charter at itsreccntsession.enactcd 

a new charter for the city 
of Chicago. The act is to be submitted 
to the people of Chicago for their rejec- 
tion or approval September 17 next 
Utile doubt is felt the charter will 
meet with popular approval. Under the 
Illinois Constitution o£ 1870 the Legis- 
lature w»9 reqiured to pass a general 



incorporation law to govern all cities, 
and special legislation was forbidden. 
This arrangement did not work well. 

Chicago has a population of about two 
million, while no other city in the State 
has one hundred thousand. The condi- 
tions were so different tfiat municipal 
l^islation suited to the needs of the 
smaller municipalities did not meet the 
requirements of Chicago. Three years 
ago, as the result of a popular move- 
ment, the Constitution of the State was 
amended so as to authorize the Legis- 
lature to give Chic ago a special charter. 
For the purpose of promoting the draft 
of an instrument that should reflect pub- 
lic opinion, the City Council provided 
by resolution for a Charter Convention 
composed of seventy-four members, made 
up of aldermen, members of the Legisla- 
ture, representatives <tf the city's various 
governing bodies, and thirty citizens, 
appointed half by Governor Deneen 
and half by Mayor Dunne. This Con- 
vention, after more than a year's work, 
came to substantial agreement. The 
Legislature made some changes in the 
bill presented by the Charter Conven- 
tion, notably in refusing to sanction 
provisions designed to promote political 
independence. The Legislattirc struck 
out the direct primary fentttrc which had 
been adopted by the Charter Conven- 
tion. It also refused to make any con- 
cession whatever to the demand for the 
elimination of the party circle from 
the ballot in municipal elections. In 
most other respects the act as passed 
is in accordance with the recomroenda- 
tions of the Charter Convention. The 
charter is espt^cially notable for its 
broad grant ot home rule powers to 
the city of Chicago and its City Council. 
Rural critics of the bill even said that its 
effect would be to create Chicago into a 
separate State. As a matter of precau- 
tion, the existing enumerated powers of 
the city were repeated, but the depend* 
cnrr f)f the charter-makers is upon the 
grant to the cit>' in gciuTnl terms of the 
broad power to do all things necessary 
for the government of the city, except 
such as might be in conflict with the 
provisif>ns of the Constitution or of gen 
eral law.s. (general laws hereafter passed 
relating to cities are not to be construed 
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as applying to Chicago unless so specifi- 
cally stated. The aim of the framers of 

the chnrter was to ^ifivc Chicago power 
to work out its own local problems in iis 
own way, free from legislative interfer- 
ence or ^e necessity of appealing con- 
tinually to the L^slature for additional 
powers. As to piil>lie utilities, the charter 
authorizes the Council to grant fran- 
chises, but the terra must not be longer 
than twenty years, and to regulate public 
service corporations. The city is also 
aiithorlTied to own and operate public 
utilities, the provisions of the Mueiler 
street railway municipal ownership law 
being made applicable to all public utili- 
ties. To outsiders the surprisinj'; feature 
is that this broad j^nant of municipal 
ownership powers aroused almost no 
opposition even from the interested com- 
panies. The explanation doubtless is 
that the fundamental policy was settled 
when the Mueller law waspassrd tiirough 
the T^'slature as die result of proceed- 
ings thai were riotous and revolutionary 
in their nature, and the •'interests" e\i- 
dently deemed it unwise to reopen the 
issue, 

„ ^ „ , In every college 

there is either the 
presence or the memory of some teacher 
whose personality has interpreted in an 
individual way the traditions and spirit 
of the institution, or who has endeared 
himself by certain native qualities so 
that he has become a kind of patron 
saint and he has been canonized by 
dropping his last name and calling him 
by some famihai hut perfe( tly respectful 
appellation. I'rolessor Albert Ilarkness, 
of Brown University, who died at Prov- 
idence last week, was one of the group of 
men who not only represent a Depart- 
ment, but stand for a lanjiua}:^" and a liter- 
ature. He was born in Ma.Tisachuseiis, 
received his early education in a neigh- 
boring high school, spent a yt ar at Wor- 
cester .Academy, and etiteretl IJrovvn \h\\- 
versity, from which he was jrraduated in 
1842 at the head of his class, i-ie had 
the instincts of a scholar, and be early 
planned to lead the life of a scholar, and 
took a 'graduate course of stufly in (.'rvr 
many, lakuiK the degree of Docltjr of 
Philosophy at Bonn. He was a student 



also at Berlin and Gottingen, and was 
on his way to Greece when he received 

notice of his election to the chair of 
Greek in Brown University. Me bej^an 
his work at that institution in 1^55, and 
held the position until the day of his 
death, although for several years past, 
owing to feel)le health antl the burden of 
years, he had no re;;uiar leaching work. 
Among the leaders of classical learning 
in this country Professor Harkness long 
held a foremost place, and be was the 
recipient of many scholarly and academic 
honors. Students will remember him 
diieHy for bis Latin and Greek text- 
books; and tile re is a host of men in 
ail parts of the country who made 
their iirst acquaintance with Latin and 
Greek instruction under his leadership. 
His books' quickly replaced those of 
Andrews and Stoddard, the familiar 
and faithful friends of a still earlier gen- 
eration. Professor Harkness was not 
only a grammarian, but he was also a 
lover and teacher of classical literature, 
anrl a man of \ ( ry charming personality. 
The i^rectini.;; whicii he always received 
of late years at any gathering at Brown 
University was significant of the great 
respect for his attainments as a scholar 
and of the great affection for his qualities 
as a man. 

When Mr. Nicholas Shish- 

F^*'" country 

to i)ccf aid for his starving 
countrymen, it was hoped that a large 
sum might be raised to feed the miUions 
\\ ho were in danger of utter starvation. 

Less than sixty thousand dollars has 
thus far been secureti, thouLjh the need 
is terribly pressing — froni hunger, scurvy, 
fever, lack of domestic animals, and a 
hundred other woes that sufficient money 
m'v^ht assuage. Our reason why the 
fund thus far raised is so small is because 
many Americans are afraid that the 
money will not reach its destination. 
An Kn<ilish |)h\sician. Dr. Howard P. 
Kennard, has for weeks been gf)ing 
tiirough some of tlie worst districts in 
Samara and elsewhere, and he sends 
word to his English and American friend.s 
that \hrv mav have entire contidt iK r in 
intrusting funds to the zemsivn ort;an - 
zalions. The need grows, l iic fundh 
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are properly used. These are the two 
facts that should appeal to those who 
have money to give for the retief of 
siiffcrinjf. In Samara alone there are 
jnfl.nnn (liildnn who need milk and 
cannot get it. i hey have only black 
bread and young cucumbers, and little 
of that Many are forced to eat food 
which no dog would eat. Dr. Kennard 
tesiifu s that the work of dolin«if out aid 
is done methodically and econonncally. 
He says: "I can heartily reoommend 
the system of the zemstvos» as heartily 
ns I cannot recommend the system, or 
want of system, of the Russian Red 
Cross. My countrymen and kin in 
Great Britain and America may have 
ever>- confidence in st iuling funds for 
the usi' of the Zemstvo Organization, 
headed by such men as Trinc^ Lrof!, 
Mr. Nicholas Shishkoff, Prince Orbeli* 
any, and Dr. Graham." Checks for this 
work should be sent to S. ] Harrows, 
Secret.irx' Russian Relief I uiui. l.iS 
East Fifteenth Street, New \ ork City. 



AnueriaBoi 



The present Salon of the 
, Society o£ French Artists at 

om ng Paris and the recent Academy 
exhibition in New York City call renewed 

attention to the excrllcncc df American 
pnintiii)^. ihough llu' I'aiis Salmi is 
said to surpass any seen in a decade 
because of the uniformly high character 
of th< ( .in\ .i->LS. America, for the first 

time, leads all torci'^'n countries both in 
the number and in the general excellence 
of the works displayed. Si.xteen hun- 
dred pictures are shown in this year's 
Salon, the jury having ruthlessly rejected 
those of o\-er four thousand ns])irants, 
in this country the Academy exhibition 
in New York City is, of course, not 
nearly so important a factor to America 
as is the Paris exhilntion to France and 
the world, but it is ne\eriheiess an im- 
portant factor. This year's exhibition 
was not more notable because of the 
rise of a new school of impressionism 
than for the re-emphasis of qualities long 
peculiarly American — fine obser\ation, 
unforced feeling, and direct, simple, solid, 
vigorous treatment. Given these quali- 
ties, the resultant canvases arc tran- 
scripts of nature done with both sym- 



pathy and understanding. The Academy 
is now obliged to hold two exhibitions 
a year in order to accommodate the 
number of acceptable works in oil paint- 
ing sent to it, mainly from New ^^)rk 
City. Out of upwards of fifteen hun- 
drcxi pictures sent in, the recent exhibi- 
tion comprised only about four hundred 
works. The jury accepted and would 
gladly have placi-d two hundred more, 
had there been room. Thus the exhibi- 
tion was confessedly inadequate properly 
to represent the productions in painting, 
not indeed of this countrj' but even of 
New York City, the great art renter, 
where considerably more than half of 
America's important art work is pro- 
duced. It is not 11 1 rising, then, that 
the National -\cademy ot Design is again 
demanding a larger building. Such a 
structure might help towards the creation 
of an American Salon. 

_ , The German-American 

American Trade • ■ 

commercial agreement 

has provoked two pro- 
tests, one from certain *' stand-patters " 
at home and one from a particular 
nation abroad — ^France — with which our 
trade, though large, is but about half of 
the German American commerce. The 
French tarill system, being highly pro- 
tective, is moailied from tune to time 
only in the direction of increased rates 
of duty. For some months measures 
have been pending before the Chnmber 
o£ l>eputies proposing largely to increase 
the duty on -Vmcrican cotton-seed prod- 
ucts and on American shoes. A maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff operates in 
France, and an increase to the maximum 
has already been decided upon as to the 
rate on Porto Rican coffee, which now 
enters France under the benefit of the 
minimum rate. T-nst year I'rnnce took 
no less than one si.xth of the I'oKo Rican 
colTee crop ; a tliuiinution of her in.^>orts 
of this commodity would of course affect 
the United States. A tariff increase of 

sixty per rent, on shoes would cert.unly 
and seriously aftect this rapidly growing 
class of exports from America, but the 
proposed tariff change of no less than 
four hundred per cent. f)n cotton seed 
oil would practically end our export to 
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France of that commodity. An inter- 
change of views between American and 
French tariiT experts, like the recent 
Gennnn American interchange, would, 

we iK'iicve. put the trade relations be- 
tween America and 1' ranee upon a more 
mutually advantageous basis. But the 
whole subject of schedules, whether 
reflected by fJerman. I-ieiich, or Ameri- 
can opinion, calls the country 's attention 
anew, first, to the necessity of readjusting 
the schedules in our ^etu-ral system, 
and, secondly, to the desirability of in- 
stituting that plan which seems to work 
well elsewhere — a maximum and mini- 
mum tariff. 

^ . ^ The experiment in 

Woman s Snffrage ^^^^^.^ i„ 

in Ftnland w i . mi «. 

Fmland will be 

watched with a great deal of interest, 
by a manifesto issued in October, two 
years ago, the Czar restored to that 
country the autonomy guaranteed to it 
by Alexander I., and taken from it under 
his successor, the present nder of all the 
Russias. The Finns promptly adopted 
an amendment to their constitution giv- 
ing full suffrage to women, and opening 
the lower branch of the Finnish Parlia- 
ment to them. It is reported that the 
registry showed a larger proportion of 
women than of men, and that, if they 
had chosen, the women voters mig^t 
have seated a majoritx of tlieir own sex 
in the lower chamber. In most dis- 
tricts, however, they cast their votes for 
men, although about a score of women 
were elected and will appear for the first 
time in history as members of a national 
legislature. I'he members of the upper 
branch of the Finnish Parliament, the 
Senate, are appointed by the Czar, who 
is said to be very- much under the influ- 
ence of his mother, the Empress Dow- 
ager, a daughter of the late King of 
Denmark and a sbter of the present 
Queen of England. If it is true, as re- 
ported, that the Czar has great confi- 
dence in the political judgment of his 
mother, it is not impossible that the ex- 
periment of admitting women, not only 
to the voting privilege, but to the privi- 
lege of government, will be tried in Fin- 
land in both branches of llie National 



Parliament. It is, so far as we know, 
the first attempt on a considerable scale 

to carry out the tloctrine of woman suf- 
frage to its lexical result, the full partici- 
l^ation of women in all the functions of 
government, except |>erhaps the military. 
But why that exception? The cable 
report that most of the women legislators 
elected are radical Socialists is possibly 
significant. 



. The first election under 

AvmM^ '^"^^^ vniiversal sulYrage 

law in Austria has just 
occurred. Under the old ntle nothing 
like either universal or equal suffrage 
was known. The Abj^jeordnetenhaiis, 
or supposedly popular house of the 
Reichsr^th, or Parliament, was elected 
by five classes of people — first, the laige 
landed proprietors; second, the Cham- 
bers of Commerce ; third, the munici- 
palities ; fourth, the rural districts ; and, 
finally, the body of citizens possessed of 
a small property and not disqualified by 
any special cause. In place of this, 
there is now, we are glad to say, a law 
making the exercise of the suffrage not 
only universal but compulsory. Fines 
or imprisonment await those Austrians 
too lazy, indiflferent. or Inisy to go to the 
polls. The result of the election is doubly 
significant. First, democracy triumphs 
over what remains of aristocracy and 
plutocracy in Austrian i)olitics; secondly, 
a greater political solidarity triumphs 
over race hatred. The AbgeorUneteu- 
haus has long witnessed exhibitions of 
racuil anlmonties which savored more 
of comic opera or the cock-pit than of 
statecraft. It has been difilicult to avoid 
this, owing to the Empire's composite 
character. Not only is Hungary racially 
arrayed against Austria, but .Austria 
herself is composed of seventeen States, 
each having a separate Legislature and 
widely differing in raot, language, caste, 
and political principles. The chief ele- 
ment of parliamentary unrest hitherto, 
the Young Czechs, representatives from 
Bohemia, has now, to the relief of the 
sober*minded, been almost annulled by 
the great reduction of that party in Parlia- 
ment. The Pan-(iernian and other racial 
elements have also been subordinated. 
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But there has been a proportionate in- 
crease in other political forces. This is 
most noted in the startling rise to power 
of the Socialists. Tbey may not have a 
preponderating inHuence in the new 
Reichsmth. however, as they can be 
I^crinanently held in check by a com- 
bination of the Clerical and Anti- 
Semite parties— ^r, as the* hitter now 
prefer to be called* Christian Socialists. 
In these leading;' parties all nationalities 
will henceforth be represented. Hence 
the wise old Emperor who has long 
sought greater political freedom for his 
people will, we trust, have insured an 
equal advance in imperial solidarity. 



Athens, Rome, Jerusalem, 

K^^!^L ^^"^ f.niiitain-heads cf 
Sxplorahen civilization. Four 

streams united to water primitive Eden ; 
diese three join to fertilize the modern 
world — intellectual culture from the 
Greek, civil law from the Rnman, relig^ious 
and moral inspiration from the Hebrew. 
In our day we go back to these sources 
to open them more fully and to deepen 
them for a larger outflow. The .\mencan 
bchool at Athens has thus enriched our 
vniversities with a larger appreciation of 
Greek life and literature. The American 
School at Rome has nobly followed with 
similar results of research into ancient 
and medieval historj'. Our School of 
Oriental Research -at Jerusalem, estab- 
lished seven years ago, has an equal 
claim for snpport. but is hampered still 
by lack of means to do the like of what 
has been done at Athens and Rome. 
Fresh light on unsettled questions in 
Bible study is expected from further ex- 
cavation and rest-arch in the land of the 
Book. A fund is needed, with a perma- 
nent home and a resident Director for 
the School. The School is absolutely 
undenominational ; its purpose purely 
scientitic. its immediate need is a per- 
manent home, now purchasable for 
$12,000, of which $4,000 has been 
conditionally pledged. Sub.scriptitms to 
this deserving enterprise, which promises 
results of positive value to the world s 
Stock of knowledge, should be sent to 
Professor J. H. Ropes, Treasurer, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 



President Roosevelt and 
the Railways 

On Decoration Day at Indianapolis 
the President made one of his character- 
istic sjx'eches, which was devoted chieliy 
to a discussion of the railway question. 
It has attracted wide attention and pro 
duced much comment both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. Some newspapers, 
like the New \ ork Sun, have denounced 
it as dangerously radical ; others, like the 
New York Times, criticise it as being sO 
conservative as to be almost reactionary. 
The New York Kveninp Post asserts ilint 
the President has been terrified by Uie 
raihvays, ** that the times have changed, 
and thatTheodore Roosevelt has chained 
with them." These newspapers repre- 
sent the point of view of the New Yorker 
who cannot see beyond tiie boundaries 
tA. his own city, and who either is unable 
or does not v.i^h to understand the 
temper of the countrj^ atlatge with regard 
to railway.s. 

As a matter of fact, in this speech the 
President makes only one new and radi- 
cal suggestion; In fir the greater part 
of the address is taken up with a clear 
and simple rtfsumtf of what he has said 
many times before in messages and 
sjK'eches, and with a statement of what 
has so far been accomplished by Kcr't l al 
legislation. The general tenor oi the 
address is indicated in the foltowing 



There must be vested in the Federal 
Government a full power (A superviskm 
and control over the railways doing inter- 
State business ; a power in many re- 
s|>erts analoj.;c)Us to and as coin])]ete as 
thai the Governtnent exercises over the 
National banks. It must possess the 
power to exercise superv ision over the 
future issuance of stocks and bonds, 
either through a National incorporation 
(which I should prefer) or in some sim> 
ilar fashion, such supervision to include 
the frank publicity of everything which 
wouUl-be investors and the public at 
large have a right to know. I he Fed- 
eral Crovernment will thus be able to 
prevent all overcapitalization in. the 
future; to prevent any man hereafter 
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from phindt riiii^ others l)y loatling rail- 
way properties with obligations and 
pocketing the money instead of spending 
it in improvements and in legitimate 
corporate purposes ; and any man actint; 
in such fashion should be heUi to a 
criminal accountability. It should be 
declared contrary to public policy hence- 
forth to allow railroads to devote their 
capital to nnythingf but the transporta- 
tion business, certainly not to the haz 
ards of speculation. For the very rea- 
son that we desire to favor the honest 
railroad manager, we should seek to 
discourage the activities nf the man 
whose only concern with railroads is to 
manipulate their stocks. The business 
of railroad (jr^^inization and manage- 
ment should be kept entirely distinct 
from investment or brokerage business, 
especially of the speculative type, and 
tihe credit and property of the corpora* 
tion should be devoted to the extension 
and betterment of its railroads, and to 
the development of the country n aurally 
tributaiy to the lines. These principles 
are fundamental/' 

This statement expresses, we think, 
the attitude of the country at large with 
regard to railways. The Outlook has 

frequently asserted its l)elief that there 
is no general enmity throughout the 
country towards the railway industry, 
nor a desire to have railway rates in 
general radically reduced and legitimate 
mihvay profits radically interfered with, 
'i'here is, however, a dcicrinination to 
have equitable rates and equal oppor- 
tunities for all users of the railways, 
whether they be shippers, travelers, or 
investors. Havinj^^ made the 'jfeneral 
Statement which wc quote, the President 
proceeds to amplify it by asserting, and 
we believe justly, that the railway builder 
should receive liberal reward for both 
his energ}- and risk ; that the total rail- 
way securities of the country as issued 
undoubtedly represent legitimate values \ 
that traffic agreements should be per- 
mitted \rnder careful re'j;ulation ; and 
that m the just and wise movement to 
establish Government control over rail- 
ways as semi-public property great cau- 
tion should l>r exercised not to injure 
the railways by fanatical, ignorant, or 



rr\ cnq'eful lepfislation. The President 
points out that under the Hepburn Act 
the Inter-State Commerce Conunission 
has absolute control over the accounts 
of railways. "On July I next all the rail- 
ways of the coimtry subject to the juris- 
diction ot the Commission must standard- 
ize their accounting methods, and the 
Commission is now organising a bure.iu 
of special examiners whose duty it will 
be, among other things, to see iluit the 
books of the carriers are kept in con- 
formity with the rules laid down by the 
Commission. Thus the means are al- 
ready at hand and the machinery alre;u!y 
created which, when perfected, will put 
the public in position to know the facts, 
so that the small in\esior can exercise 
an intellinrent judgment when intrusting 
his money to the promoters ot great rail- 
way enterprises. We hope as one of 
the chief means of betterment of condi- 
tions to secure as complete publicity in 
the affairs of railroads as now obtained 
with regard to National banks." 

At the \'er>' outset of the address, in 
explaining the great legislative and social 
movement for Governmental control of 
railways, the President makes the one 
radical suggestion of the address. The 
Nation, he says, has asserted its right **to 
supervi.se and control the business tise 
of wealth, esywcially in its corporate 
form." In carrying out this policy the 
first and most important task is to exer- 
cise control over the common carriers 
doing an inter State business. This con- 
trol may be obtained by the I'Vderal 
incorporation of State railways, a method 
for which the President definitely ex- 
presses his preference. But there is 
possibly another way of asserting Pcd- 
eral control of railways. The Constitu- 
tion grants to the National Government 
]> out r to establish post roads, and there- 
fore 1)>- implic.ition the power to ("rintrol 
and regulate tlieni for the puipose of 
maintaining the highest state of efi.- 
ciency. But the railways are post road 
since they carr>' I'nited States mails. It 
is quite possible, therefore, that they are 
subject to Government control even 
where they do not exist by right of Fed- 
< r il charter. This suggestion of the 
i 'o Ni<lt til s. ho\ve\er. which w is 6rst 
made by Judge tarrar, o£ New Orieau*. 
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is not pro]>ost (l as a practical measure 
to-day, but prt>l>ably to intimate to some 
of the more timid Constitutional lawyers 
the thought that Federal regulation of 
inter-State railways can be carried on 
within Constitutional bounds. 

In our judgment, the President's 
speech is a sound one, and is of value, 
not because it states any new policies or 
principles, but because it gives in a clear 
and comparatively brief compass the 
record of the progress in political philos- 
ophy and political legislation that has 
hccn made by the American people dur- 
the Inst ten years in the course which 
llicy arc pursuing, as we believe, towards 
an Industrial Democracy. 

Religion in the Public 

Schools 

In the Inlernational .\ r!>!f ration C'oti- 
(trence held the last week in May at 
Lake Mohonk, two Commissioners of 
Education, Dr. Andrew S. Draper, of 
New York State, and the Hon. Klnier 
Ellsworth Brown, United States Com- 
mis»oner of Education, brought out in 
their addresses the moral significance of 
the great world education of thi present 
day. Its proportions are so ^tt at as to 
tax th;; iniaginalion. Tlieic aic upwards 
of sixteen million children and youth 
attending public school in America, to 
which nuiiil)crinust be added those who 
are attending private schools, academies, 
and colleges. But this educational move> 
ment is not peculiar to the United States. 
It is charactdiNtic '/f the century. It is 
carried on upon a similar seale not (Uily 
in all the states of western iuinjpc, but 
also in the Orient. Commissioner Dra* 
per stated that there are, in round luun- 
bers, three inillion and a half f>f (( achers 
engaged in the school work of the world, 
and, if we understood him aright, this 
does not include the state schools of 
China, which until very recently have 
not been educational institutions in the 
American sense of tliat term. That is, 
they have simply taught the traditions 
of the past ; they have not developed in 
the pupils the power of independent 
thought. What results for the peace 



of the world could be achieved if this 
army of teachers were to make it their 
business to counteract race prejudice and 
promote the spirit of mutual respect and 
good wilt, Coiiunissioner Brown put 
tersely and ertecii\ <'ly : 

Let us consider hert three waysoi setlhng 
differences among men, and see what the 
teaching of the schools may be expected to 
do by way of furthering that type of thought 
which lies nearest to arbitraiidii. I he primi- 
tive way of settling a quarrel is an appeal to 
arms, a decisive physical fight. This is the 
spontaneous nu-tliod of uncontrolled anger. 
A second way is the way ot compromise. 
Compromise has, no doubt, its rightful 
place, and in the daily dealings of men 
with men it must play' an important part. 
A third nu'thixi, ;i nutlKKl hard tc [iiac- 
ticc and even hard to dctine, the method 
which arbitration ultimately represents and 
reinforces, is the method of finding some 
ground ot positive agreement higher than 
the j^round taken by either antagonist at the 
begmniog of the strife. . . . Every well<on- 
ducted international arbitration contributes 
to the lii.ilding up of a higher t i i ;)tion 
of international obligations, uf world rela- 
tions, .md is accordingly in hs effect the 
brin^iti'-; <'f 'he di.sputnnts tojjethcr on 
higher and mure slaljle ground than either 
oi them occupied when the strife began. 
. . . it seems clear that this is the verv type 
of thinking which is characteristic ot mod- 
cm fdiiLation at its !>cst. It is tin- t\;)i.' of 
thinking which should be prornotcil in 
schools of every grade in the interest of 
liberal culture rightly understood. It is 
by promoting such cuhure and establish- 
ing such modes of thought among our 
people everywhere that the public schools 
can lajr the surest foundation for the arbltra> 
tion principle. 

These schools are incidentally and in- 
directly and therefore all the more effect- 
ually teaching the principles and inspir- 
ing their pupils with the spirit of peace. 
The schoiil-lioys are learning it by llicir 
habit of siibiniitiiiK their athletic contro- 
versies to the (iccision of an umpire. 
They are learning it in their literary and 
other dubs where acceptance of the de> 
cision of the maif>rity is enforced by a 
ver>' vigorous and quite irresistible school 
public opinion. They are learning it in 
the daily life of tlu playground, where 
the bully I'nuls himself speedily sent to 
Coventry' by his conipanions, and where 
the timid and eiicminate arc toned up to 
a larger measure of courage by the jeers 
of their companions. The standards of 
justice in the school life arc somewhat 
primitive and somewhat rude, but they 
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are real and they are enforced by a very 
vigorous and manly school sentiment 
A feeble and foolish teacher may do 
something to impair this public senti- 
ment ; a strotigf and wise teacher may do 
something <.o reinforce it But it is 
essentially sponUneous, and operates 
lai^ty inespective of ethical catechisms 
of any description. 

Nor is this sclf-tcachiii^' of our public 
schools contined to the one theme of 
peace. It has almost nothing: to do with 
reverence toward Cod, but it has to do . 
with every relation of the youth to the 
other youths with whom he is associat* 
ing. It does not promote piety, but it 
does promote good morals. We know 
of no better definition of education than 
Professor Huxley's: 

Education is the instruction of the intel- 
lect in the laws of nature — under which 
name I include not merely things and their 
forces, but men and their ways — and tlie 
fashioning of the affections and fit the will 
into an earnest and loving desire to move 
in harmony with those laws. For me educa- 
tion means neither more nor less than this. 

While the teacher in the school-room 
is instructing the intcdlect in the laws of 
nature, the boys and girls in their com- 
mon life are fashioning their affections 
and their wills into a desire to move in 
harmony with those laws. Tt is not 
always an affectionate and loving desire. 
It is not always founded on either a very 
intelligent understanding of the laws or 
a very profound reverence for thetn. It 
would be a v^ruat gain if these pupils 
could be niadt; to see that these laws are 
not the mere conventions of society, nor 
mere rules of convenience framed by 
men for the promotion of happiness, but 
are the essential principles of a life 
iiMdi is at once human and divine. 
But they are learning obedience to 
law. and it is better to acquire a 
habit of obedience to law without under- 
standing its divine nature than to imder- 
stand its divine nature without forming a 
habit of obedience to law. Above all, 
especially in our American schools, 
where children of different races, na- 
tionalities, and creeds mingle together, 
the boys and girls are learning that there 
is a common life in huinanii>- which is 
deeper and more abidinf; than all the 
differences of race and creed, i'hey are 



learning that they are members of rtne 
community, and tiial the well-being o£ 
each depends on the well being of all, 
and the well-being of all on the well- 
being of each. They are learning not 
only their individual rights and their 
individual duties, but also the social 
obligadotts a spontaneous regard for 
which is essential to the prosperity of 
the social organization to which they 
belong. If it be true Uiai obedience to 
law and good will to men are essential 
elements in religion, then our children 
are learning religion in the public schools 
even while we are discussing how we can 
teach it to them. Then, also, the great- 
est need in our public schools is not a 
catechism on which all teachers can 
acfrce, but a spirit of loving and earnest 
obedience to the laws of nature, that is 
of God, and such a wise and tactful 
direction of school life as will inspire 
more of that spirit in the bo\ s and girls 
and guide it in wiser and more intelli- 
gent directtmis. 

Bach for TthDay 

The announcement that no more Bach 
festivals were to be held at Bethlehem, 
IV nnsylvania, was received with great 
regret by many people who had learned 
to follow the interpretation of some of 
the noblest religious music by that unique 
community which still keeps alive the 
old musical feeling as it still obser\'es 
many of the beautiful old-time usages. 
But the seed sown in Bethlehem has 
sprung up^ as SO often happens, at a 
distance ; and three years ago. at Mont 
clair. New Jersey, a community of excep- 
tional intelligence and unity of feeling, 
under the leadership of Dr. Bradford, 
pastor of the Congregational church 
and one of the l>est known men in that 
communion, a Bach festival was organ- 
ised, the choir of Uie Episcopal church 
assisting. This year the whole com- 
mtmity united in a third festival, devoted 
to the reproduction of some of the 
greater works of this master of the music 
of worship: and an elaborate programme, 
co\ eiinj^ fix e ser\ ices, was rendered in 
the presence of con^;i e^ations which 
crowded tile large churvh to ihv doors. 
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The music was listened to with pro- 
found interest. More than three hun- 
dred people took part in the various 
choruses. On Saturday afternoon Ma- 
dame Homer contributed the beautiful 
quality of her singing, and a very inter- 
esting^ feature of the occasion was the 
playing of the harpsichord by Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch, and .of the viola di gamba 
by Mrs. Dolmetsch, the recitative pas- 
sages by the tenor being accompanied 
by the har]>sichord as in the days in 
which they were first sung. The three 
Bach festival services were underthe direc- 
tion of Mr. Frank Taft, and the book of 
the service was prepared by Mr. Krehbiel. 
The Passion according to St, Matthew, 
a concerto, a sonata, a solo^ntata, one 
of the four suites for orchestra, the 
beautiful motet, " T<-'su, Priceless Treas- 
ure," and the noble " Sing \'e to the 
Lord," with Luther's great hymn, which 
Heine called the Marseillaise of the 
Refonnation, declaring that its words 
were mail-clad, and the German Te Deum, 
" Nun Danket Alle Gott," were pre- 
sented during the five services. 

Special interest attaches to this third 
Bach Festival because it was the expres- 
sion of the interest and co-operatioti of 
an entire community. At the different 
services all the pastors of the local 
churches were present; the choir was 
drawn from even>* section of the town ; 
while the great congregations, represent- 
ing people of every faith and class, con- 
tributed that atmosphere of devout atten- 
tion in whic h, alone great religious works 
can l>e rendered. It is in such render- 
ings that the function of the art in its 
relation to religion is made manifest, 
and the great loss which the modem 
world has sustained by its comparative 
inditterence to music is brought forcibly 
home. No service of the usual kind 
could have lifted a great con^'^re^jation, 
or appealed so powerfully to their relijj- 
ious emotions and spiritual nature, as 
did Bach's choral music ; and it was 
significant that the descendants of the 
Puritans should have brought back again 
in this victorious and impressive way a 
resource for religious expression and for 
common worship which has been largely 
I ' f](jm the churches of the Puritan 
order for many decades, and largely lost 



from tiie Protestant world. The Refor* 

mation effected great and beneficent 
results, but. as in the case of all funda- 
mental reforms, it sacrificed valuable 
activities and instruments. In nothing 
did it lose more than in suppressing 
certain forms of music from ils worsliip, 
thus denying itself the fullest expression 
of religious aspiration. Whatever form 
the diurches of the future will take as 
regards theological statement, liturg>% or 
organization, it is safe to predict that 
when the great Church Catholic is born, 
which of the earlier Church Catholic was 
a prediction, music will hold a central 
place in its semces, and will become 
again the vernacular of its most intimate 
and uplifting experiences. 

Bach came from a family of musicians 
whose record is perhaps unique in the 
history of the art, including, as it did, 
eight consecutive generations, and cov- 
ering a period of two hundred years. 
Music was the native speech of the fam- 
ily ; it was not, as it so often is with US, 
the recreation of a leisure hour or a 
beautiful accomplishment. It was as 
much a part of their life as the use of the 
ClernTan lan<^uai;e. Bach's music issued 
also out of the ver\' h irt of old German 
life — in its homely simplicity, its concen- 
tration of interests, its unworldliness, its 
emphasis on inward richness, its com- 
parative indifference to outward activi- 
ties. It is out of these depths of spirit- 
ual history that a great religious art 
issues. It cannot be created out of hand 
by the man of j;enius; it must have its 
roots deep in the rich soil of the Spiritual - 
history of a racn. 

No one could listen to this music at 
the Montclair Festival without recogniz- 
ing the special significance of John Se- 
bastian Bach to the men and women of 
our time. His greatness lay in his com- 
bination of two rarely united qualities — 
a genius for structure, a power of organic 
achievement rivaled only by Beethoven 
and Bralmis among his fellow-craftsmen, 
and that simplicity and devoutness of 
nature which enabled him to pour his 
wh' l" heart into this deep channel of art- 
expression, and to fuse at the same time 
the greatest and severest architectural 
power with tlu deepest and tenderest 
expression of intimate personal expe> 
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rience. As the great choruses rise and 
fall in glorious volume, the most un- 

mtisicnl cnnnot be unaware of the mag- 
nificent order which the composer builds 
up about him, nor can he ^lil to recognize 
how completely at home the composer 
is in these mighty stnictures. It is tliis 
inward strength that j^ives liach's 
music its nobility and impressiveness, 
and allies it with the works of creation ; 
and it is out of this massive strength of 
stnjrture that there comes that deep re- 
pose which oui feverish and agitated age 
so greatly needs. Bach's choral works 
stand in striking contrast with a great 
deal of the music of the day. One hears 
in them contimially the note of victorious 
personality, but of personality constantly 
holding itself subject to the divine law, 
and keeping its place in the divine order. 
In the majestic calm that flows from 
this music there is no touch of the stress 
of self-asserting individualism charac- 
teristic of much of the most striking 
music of the day, of that egotism 
which obliterates law and rushc«? tumtilt- 
uously towards passionate self-assertion 
and self-expression. There is in tiie 
recitatives and arias, in the choruses, 
chorales, and motets. none of that disiurl>- 
ing restlessness which plays, as in so 
much modem music, on our passions 
and leaves us in a tumult ; which beats on 
our souls and leaves us naked and help- 
less in the presence of fate, .^fter the 
ring of the hammers of the musical Titans 
of the last twenty years, there is divine 
repose in the Olympian calm of Bach. 

The j>o\ver of Bach's music flows from 
U)is structural majesty ; it does nut de- 
pend on impressionism of any kind, on 
what is now called color, on any device 
whit h assails the senses and leaves the 
soul unt( airhed. It breathes the calm- 
ness of great vision and deei>hcarted 
faith. Out of its strength, too, comes 
that noble order which stands like the 
imrn^e f>f fTrid in the vast disordi t (>f 
much modern art. Here Bach's work 
takes its place among the foremost crea- 
tions of art, for the highest function of 
art is to iiisclose unity in the confusion 
of the world, to evoke harmony mit of 
its discords, and so to continue the cre- 
ative energy and mood. 

llere» certainly^ are great truths for 



modem men : individual repose and rest 
in the supreme order of the universe ; 

refuge from egotism and restlessness in 
this great central thought, which is like 
the fortress in which Luther sheltered 
himself; free expression of personality 
without the fever of egotism ; the suprem- 
acy of order and unity above all sclfi^^h 
desire and cravings for individual happi- 
ness; "renunciation once and for all in 
the presence of the Infinite,*' as Spinoza 
said. Music has as vast a range as lit- 
erature ; it must record many pha.ses of 
life, many kinds of experience ; it must 
speak to many temperaments, to a vast 
ran;2:e c)f experience. liach's music 
stands like Gil»raltar amid the chani^ing 
tides of opinion and the tumult of the 
schools. It is not the music of impres* 
sionism, of temperament, of the passion 
of the mfiment, or the passing phase of 
experience. It clears the vision and 
reveals an ultimate unity ; it strikes tlie 
great note of order, sets forth the sub- 
limity of sacrifice, and is the witness of 
the eternal amid the cban<jes of the tem- 
poral, of immortality amid the shadows 
of mortality. 

77?^ Spectator 

The pleasantest way tn stridy history 
is on the spot ; antl one of Uie very 
pleasantest spots to study it on is Vir- 
ginia. The Spectator can testify to this, 
having tried it recently. I'or some time 
he has been a member of the .'\. P. V. A., 
which is, being inteqjreted, the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities, lie has dutifully contrib- 
uted his dues, with very little idea as to 
what he was preserving. Bui the re- 
wards of duty are sure, and the Spectator 
received them in full measure when he 
Went down to Virginia a week or two 
ago, and fntmd himself jwrsonallv con- 
ducted into the midst of more history 
than one could shake a stick at. To be 
personally conducted, in Virginia, is the 
best part of it, too. for Virginian {gentle- 
men, Virginian pretty girls, an<i \ irginian 
hospitality are proverbially delightful. 

m 

The first and foremost historical spot, 
ol course, was historic Jamestown; 
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wJii( h is not lh(' Jaiiu'stown Exposition, 
though most outsiders appear to think 
so. Jamestown Island is twenty miles 
away from the Exposition, up the James 
River, all by itself. Until a few years 
ago, indeed, it was left entirely too much 
to itself for its own good. ** Jamestown 1" 
cried a friend dL the Spectator's when 
informed that he was going there, why, 
I was there fn<' \ ears -x^o, and all theiL- 
was of it was an old biick chimney and 
a dozen pigs.*' It was' true that the 
only monument of the early settlers was 
a ruined church tower of l)rick and the 
grassy ruined earthworks of the Civil 
War, and Uiat even the island itself was 
fast disappearing, washed away by the 
swift currents of the river. But all that 
is changed. The Government has built 
a substantial sea- wall, so that not another 
inch of historic soil will be lost ; the old 
tower has been cemented carefully inside, 
and a replica of the old church built on 
to it as a memorial building. The pigs, 
if there are any (the Spectator under- 
stands they arc mostly gone to Smith- 
field to satisfy the law of supply and 
demand), are ix niu d out of sight, and 
the island, on a bright May day, with its 
cloth-of-gold of buttercups spread every- 
where for the feet, would tempt any 
boat-Uiad of explorers as instantly as it 
tempted John Smith and his little band 
three centuries ago. The Spectator 
landed under the most charming of con- 
ditions,* for the Colonial names of ail 
America, that day, were arriving from 
Richmond in force to present the 
Memorial Church, as their gift, to the 
Association for the Preservation of 
\"irt^nia Antiquities. They came up in 
procession from the small open wharf — 
first, the Richmond Blues, their high- 
plumed casques tossing in the spring 
l)r('e;'e ; thrn a white- rol)c<l choir, sing- 
in;^ the Jamestown H\niii ; then four 
hundred of the Dames, in line — a notably 
fine-looking body of women. It had a 
quaint efTect, as of an Old World piU 
grimntje, full of color and music, as it 
marched through the handsome memo- 
rial wrought'iron gates set up at the 
church entrance two days before, and 
under the shadow of the old tower to 
the grassy o\xx\ spot set apart for the 
presentation. 



As one of the Association tor the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, 
the Spectator felt a property interest in 
the deed of gift, which was read aloud 
in full legal form. A most graceful little 
speech by the President of the Colonial 
Dames (who must have felt entirely at 
home in the historical .spot, as she was a 
^^il)|inian and a descendant of Pocahon- 
tas), and an eloquent oration by Thomas 
Nelson Page, which was as interesting 
as if it had not been instructive, and as 
instructive as if it had been thoroughly 
dull, completed the occasion, and then 
every one went into the memorial church 
and saw die tablets unveiled. The one 
to John Smith is copied exactly from that 
in St. Sepulchre's, London, in shining 
brass (quite appropriate to that doughty 
hero, who cannot be described as a 
shrinking violet), and has one side of the 
church wall to itself. The old tombs, 
with their half-destroyed tablets, sunk in 
the floor, are protected by a railing, 
wbidi the Spectator leaned over to 
decipher the names. "John Clough," 
he read, " 16 — ," and just then a lady 
beside him said to another, " Why, that 
is my ancestor 1 He was minister here." 
The Spectator wondered how many 
women there that day, under this me- 
rnorial roof that they had j^iven, could 
trace back to the very men who landed, 
settled, warred, won, and died at James- 
town. Probably to scores of them the 
historical occasion was also what inight 
be called an Old Home day. 

The earthworks of Civil War days, 
and a stone cross erected l>y the bishops 
and clergy, were the only two other things 
to see on the litde island. But there 
were signs that made the Spectator glad 
that he had come just then, and not later 
on. A brick facsimile of " Raleigh's 
Tavern " was going up inside the earth- 
works. A scaffolding beyond the church 
indicated anotlier monument The Rich- 
mond papers announced next day that 
during the summer the Daughters of the 
American Revolution were to erect a 
colonial house on Jamestown Island (the 
aforesaid " Raleigh's Tavern ") ; the 
United States was to erert a memorial 
moDumeni j the unveiling of a monument 
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to the first House of Burgesses was to 
take place ; the erection of a sun-dial 
was to follow, and nf?( r that the Sons of 
Colonial Wars were to put up an Indian 
statue \ next a life-size bronze tigure of 
Pocahontas was to be unveiled, and then 
another statue erected to Captain John 
Smith. Jamestown Island will therefore 
be in a state of active eruption all sum- 
mer, and the Spectator fwefers to have 
seen it in its early simplicity, with its 
carpet of buttercups and its look of pio- 
turesque desertion. 

Old Bruton Churdi, however, has not 
lost charm by being restored and put in 
order. That was the Spectator's next 
lesson in htstor>', and the most perfect 
of spring Sundays surrounded it tike a 
visible benL-diction. No man can sit in 
old Bruton and not feel its hislnriral aiul 
devotional charm. It is set in liiat tuu n 
"^the most colonial of the colonials — 
WiUiamaburg, the ancient capital of early 
Virginin distant only a tnorning's drive 
from Jaincsiown — ilie next step of the 
colonists, so to speak, into national life. 
In the communion service the old silver 
flapfons of the Jamestown colony are used. 
In the old jailer)' the students of \>'i"iain 
and Mary College have always had the 
right to sit, and have carved dteirnames 
from century to century. When, in 1699, 
the seat of j^ovemment removed from 
Jamestown to Williamsburg, this church 
became the successor to tfiat of James- 
town as the Court Church," and the 
gold-embroidered canopy of the great 
square *' Governor's pew" facing the 
pulpit blazons out the name of ^Vlexander 
Spottswood, under the British Hon and 
unicorn. Two royal governors He !)viried 
in the aisle of Bruton, and when Eng- 
land's power passed, here four Presidents 
of the United Sutes — ^Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Monroe, and Tyler — ^had their 
pews and attended regularly. One of 
its treasures is the coloni.d praycr-liook 
with the prayer of the President pasted 
over the prayer for George the Third. 
Outside the church the old graveyard, 
full of quaint tonil)s and tablets, streteht-d 
green and very peaceful under the radiant 
sunshine. History whispered in the 
breeze and echoed from the walls. The 



Spectator was not saddened, however, by 

his ignorance ; he was glad, rather, that 
he had so much to leam, in such a 
delightful way. To go to Virginia with 
an open mind this summer is to take a 
course in colonial history which will 
never be forgotten, though the eleven 
volumes of Bancroft fade froiin the mind, 
and the dates of all the Presidents depart 
and leave not a wrack behind. 

Modern history, too, lies within the 
Capes this year. The Spectator left 
colonial days and tocric train forOld Point, 
only to find that Kuroki was expected 
next morning at half-past six to review 
a grand parade at the Exposition grounds. 
He saw the *' little brown man,'* modest 
and keen-faced, land in the wharf be- 
tween lines of soldiers drawn up to do 
him honor, while the guns of the fort 
liiundered a salute. On the reviewing 
Stand three Japanese generals stood side 
by side with three American admirals, 
while the son of General Grant, himself 
a general, superintended this march on 
^e I^ee parade-ground. To add to the 
international eflfect, the Duke of the 
.\bru77.i gave a ball on his flagship, the 
Varese, in the afternoon (a ball at which, 
the Spectator grieves to stale, three hun- 
dred people forced their way in who 
were not invited, and carried off as 
" souvenirs " all the portable silver the\- 
could lay their thievish hands 'on, from 
silver vases to the Duke*s own toilet silver , 
and the spoons). Then came the sunset 
gun, the hauling down of the fluttering 
lines of Hags froni the ijreat ships, and, 
later on, the fairy-hiie iliununaiion of the 
fleet. Down the glittering, magnificent 
line <tf battle-^ps — a s%ht such as no 
generation has ever seen before — came 
the procession of floats, led on by the 
Susan Constant, the Discovery, and the 
Goodspeed — Captain Smith's little fleet 
of old. The searchlights followed them, 
picked them up, dropped them again, as 
li, coining out of the night of history, 
they were lifted into light for all to sec 
upon this "Jamestown Day." How John 
Smith would have enjoyed it all ! How 
far short the most adventurous and im- 
possible drc^usi comes of the fulfillment 
of history 1 
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Floating Mines in Naval War 

Evils which the Hague Conference 
Should Attack 

BY STANLEY WASHBURN 

GNTetpooclait for the Chicago Duly Newi in the Rupojapanese War 

That the evil here discussed by Mr. Washburn is a serious one nnd thai it well deserves 
the careful consideration of the Hague Conference is shown by the frequent appearance 
of Mich itemi as the following in Japanese newspapers: "On April IS a floating mine 
exidoded about forty nautical miles off Konahama, Fukushima prefecture, while fishermen 
were tryinj^ to secure it. The boat was smashed and thirteen of the fishermen were killed. 
The survivor was saved by another fishing boat. Two of the dead bodies were washed 
ashore on April 22.'*— The Editors. 



UNIVERSAL peace is the dream 
which the world hopes to see 
realized. The second Peace Con> 
ference to be held at The Hague will no 
doubt be a step ahead towards this ulti- 
mate ideal, but that it will prove more 
tiian a step not even the most confirmed 
optimist can believe. What the tribunal 
can and should do, and promptly, is to 
secure the assrnt of the nations assem- 
bled to certain laws which shall make 
warfare more civilized. It is the object 
of this artk^ to call the attention of the 
public in general, and the Peace Confer- 
ence in particular, to an evil untenable 
even for belligerents, and the aftermath 
of which is intolerable* inasmuch as the 
brunt of it falls upon neutral commerce. 
I refer to the careless and irresponsible 
use of floating mines in warfare. 

Since the close of the war between 
Japan and Russia, between twenty and 
thirt)' ships (according to an authoritative 
estimate) have come to grief on these 
inventions of the devil, while engaged 
in the peaceful pursuits of commerce. 
This fact seems to justify a brief descrip- 
tion of the situation in the Far Fast 
which gave birth to a policy which has 
already proven so disastrous to the mer- 
chant marine of innocent and friendly 
powers. 

It so happened that during the late 
Hussojapanese War the writer was com- 
missioned by the Chicago Daily News to 
coviT the naval news that (ii \eloped in 
the zone uf hostilities, ioi tliis purpose 



the British salvage steamer Fawan was 
obtained at Tientsin, and from March, 
1 904, until almost the first of August, 
cruised in belligerent waters. During 
the early weeks Korea and the land- 
ing of the Japanese armies claimed our 
attention, hut after Kuroki crossed the 
Yalu the center of interest shifted from 
the north to the great fortress on the 
Liaotung Peninsula, and from May tmtil 
the end of July there was scarcely a day 
that the Fawan was not lying outside of 
the beleaguered fortress or anchored in a 
snug little ishuul haven a few miles away 
in the Miatao group, from whence close 
tab could be kept on the movements of 
both navies. From this little harbor as 
a base we saw our first floating mine, 
and for three months thereafter watched 
the evil grow imtil the crew became all 
but unmanageable from the hidden ter- 
rors which threatened from all sides both 
b\ (lay and by night. 

During the early stages of operations 
the use of the mines by both Russians 
and Japanese seemed legitimate accord- 
ing to the niles of war, though the prac- 
tice seems a barbaroiis and reprehensible 
one at best. The Russians started their 
mining programme, to the best of my in< 
fonnation, by laying fixed mines across 
the mouth of the channel of Port Arthur. 
These were supposed to be in series, and 
to be fired by electric connection from 
the shore. The Russians always knew 
their position, and the possibility of their 

dn^ng tf) wa» remote. This type 

asi 
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of minin*^ therefore seemed justihed as 
an adequate defensive measure which is 
a danger only to the enemy. The next 
step was the introduction of the type of 
mine which caused all the trruihle ; 
nnmely. the electro contact mechanical 
mine, which, once anchored, became an 
independent unit of defense. The slight- 
est impact with a solid body resulted in 
the instantaneous decomposition of some 
two hundred pounds of gun-cotton, a 
charge suflficient to sink the largest bat- 
tle-ship afloat. The second step of the 
Russians was the laying of such mines 
in the outer haib ir of Port Arthur, at 
points along the coast, and in the harbor 
of Dalny. An unfortunate accident 
shortly after the commencement of hos- 
tilities created the reitjn of confusion in 
regard to mines which lasted during the 
war. The Russian steamer Yenesei was 
sent out to place a large number of these 
contact mines. She is supposed to have 
lowered over her side and anchored some 
four hundred and eighty of these, and to 
have had a bare dozen more to place, 
when through some carelessness the four 
hundred and eighty-first burst. The ex- 
plosion set off the few remaining on 
board, and the ship went to the bottom 
in scarcely less time than it takes to tell 
the story. This would ha\e been of no 
mate-rial consequence but tor the fact 
that she took with her the charts showing 
the location of the four hundred and 
eighty mines she had already i>laced. 
These, of course, were henceforth un- 
known quantities, and were as much of 
a menace to the Russians as to the 
Japanese. Not discouraged by this 
incident, the defenders of Port .\rthur 
equipped another boat and began the 
work anew. How many ntines they laid 
around Dalny, Port Arthur, Vladivos- 
tok, and along the coast is. of course, 
a pure surmise. From the numbers 
raised by the Japanese after the war and 
those which broke adrift, the total was 
probably not under three thousand, and 
perhnps mnv have been as high as five 
thousand. I'his would not include those 
laid by the Japanese in and around the 
harbor of Port Arthur for the benefit of 
the Russian war-ships. Immediately 
after the capture of Port .Vrthur such 
mines were raised, and even surmise as 



to wh.nt their actual numbers may have 
been is impossible. 

The mines that were laid in the early 
stages of the war by both Russians and 
Japane.se, as I firmly believe, were laid 
carefully, and their locations charted. 
At liie start, I am convinced that the 
Russians restricted themselves to the 
three-mile territory limit prescribed by 
law. .\s the war progressed, however, 
their policy changed, and 1 have evi- 
dence which convinces me that by the 22d 
of .April their mine field extended from six 
to eight miles from shore, at least in the 
vicinity of I'ort Arthur, i base this calcu- 
lation on I he following incident. I was 
returning from the Yalu River on the eve- 
ning of April 22, on my way to the Che- 
foo cnhle, While off Dalny I instructed 
my captain to change the steamer's 
course and run in near enough to Port 
Arthur for me to ascertain if there were 
any .«^ii^ns of Japane.se acti\ity. We 
were abeam the Russian stront^hold, 
perhaps eight or ten nnles oil shore (so 
far, in fact, that I could barely pick up 
the outline of the harbor mouth with my 
binoculars), when our presence was de- 
tected by the Russians, and two destroy- 
ers started out to apprehend us. Inas- 
much as we were far beyond the three- 
mile limit, I did not stop until a solid 
shot from a twelve-pound bow-chaser 
Icll in the sea a few yards behind us. 
In a few minutes the destroyers, tearing 
the sea into froth with their twenty-five- 
knot pace, were upon us. Without fur- 
ther parley, they signaled us to return 
with them to Port Arthur. We fell in 
l)eliiiul one of them, while the other fol- 
lowed ( lose in our wake. The Russian 
batile-ship Petrovolosk had ^one to the 
bottom on a mine the week before. We 
were therefore somewhat anxious as to 
our safety, even with the Russian de- 
stroyer as a pilot. When we were still 
some live or six miles from the harbor 
mouth, the piloting destroyer reduced 
speed and be- tn tacking back and forth 
in a many-ani'led di;z.ag to the channel 
entrance, from which I conchidf d that 
tlieir mine fields extended certainly live 
or six miles from the shore. When we 
were about three miles from the harbo^", 
we wt-rt' 1h i iiilt d In the Russian marines 
and sent below deck, while a Russian oq 
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the bridge ran the l*";nvaii ihrDu^Ii the 
maze of iiitu-r mines. In perhaps half 
an hour we were called on deck and 
notified by an officer that we might 
depart. The order had just been pub- 
lishcd in Pctersbnri^ that rorr<'sy)niidents 
Uhinj; the wireless lelejjraph were to be 
regarded as spies, which impressed me 
at the time as an altogether shocking 
and untenal>le attitude. 1 'urtunatcly. the 
Fawan had not had time to haw the 
device installed, and hence tlie search 
failed to compromise us> The officer 
smiled cynically when I asked how we 
were to find our way out through the 
field ot tloating explosives that lay for 
fully six miles between us and safety. 
Without deigning a reply, he left us 
lytn^]^ under the forts of the 'fisher's Tail. 
Dark was shutting in, and we dare not 
take the chance of spending the night 
under those hostile and irresponsible 
guns. Two cases I knew of personally 
of the casual manner in which the war 
was being conducted. One, the Pronto, 
a German vessel, was ii) Port Arthur 
when hostilities commenced. The Rus- 
sians ordered her to clear ont nt onre. 
As she left the harbor she reeeised (as 
the captain asserted four days later ni 
Shanghai) seventeen dents in her hull 
from Russian bullets. A little later the 
Kaipincf. siniilarh cniifj^hl. was sitting in 
the harbor with her lights dim. A Rus- 
sian patrol bcttt, coming alongside, or- 
dered her to brighten up, which she did, 
uiih the prompt result that some cheer- 
ful guTuier in a in ar by battery sent a 
shell into her, killing several Chinese 
passengers. These instances being fresh 
in mind, I did not care to risk the Fawan 
for a nif^ht under the Port .Arthur bat- 
teries, and so took a short course aiid full 
speed for Chefoo, and fortune brought us 
^ely through. 

As the weeks pnsst-d ilie Russians 
became more and more enterprising in 
their mine policy. On April 22, as 
mentioned above, the mines were fully 
six miles from shore. The only resvdt 
that was forthcoming was the destruc- 
tion ot their own ships, i he Russians 
claimed that the Petrovolosk. when she 
went to the bottom April 17. had struck 
a Japanese mine. This might have been 
true, for the Japanese destroyers were 



certainly Inisy in the early part of April 
droppin;^ mines at ni|^4it in the channels 
which they supposed the Russians were 
using. However, it is just as likely that 
the mine that sent Makaroff and his flag- 
ship t') the bottom was Russian as that it 
was Japanese. By the beginning of May 
it became evident that the Russians* mine 
policy was not doing much damage to 
the enemy, and the evidence indieates 
that they increased their zone of opera- 
tions, for on the 1 Sih of May the Japa- 
nese battle-iship Hatsuse ran her nose 
into a mine, blowing a big hole in her 
forward quarter. She itnniediately went 
full speed astern with her engines, and 
backed into a second mine, and sank a 
few minutes later. This incident oc- 
curred some ten miles oti ihe la'aottirg 
Peninsula. The Russians elaini that 
these mines were either Japane.se or 
possibly their own that had gone adrift. 
They insisted that the mines were not 
placed by themselves so far at sea. I 
was only a few miles from the Hatsuse 
when she went down, and though it is 
impossible to prove the case, every indi- 
cation convinced n e that the mines 
\vlii(h caused hei* disltuciion were Rus- 
sian mines that had been anchored at 
that point It is sufficient evidence that 
the mines were not Japane.se, that the 
Japanese battle-ships struck them. Those 
who saw the way Uic Japanese operated 
their navy feel safe in reaching the con- 
clusion that Tc^*s fleet was not cruis- 
ing over its own mine field. Still less 
is there any reason to believe that the 
Japanese would have carelessly anchored 
mines in the very waters that they were 
patrolling daily. Neither is it tenable 
to believe that these were drifting 
Japanese mines, for the Mikado's 
sailors placed their explosives carefully 
and effectively, and of all the mines 
T saw adrift, not one was Japanese. 
1 he only conclusion is. then, that the 
mine that sunk tlie Hatsuse was a 
Russian mine. Unless anchored, these 
mines would have been on the surface 
and readily discernible, as the day was 
perfect and the sea like glass. The 
Hatsuse may possibly have struck a 
Russian half-submerged mine, but strik- 
two almost to^-ether is sufTicient evi- 
dence that the mines were anchored at 
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that point. These conclusions, then, 
indicate that by April 22 the Russian 
mine lone was not less than six miles 
Crom shore, and that by May l5 the 

radius was nnt K ss than ten miles from 
the harbor niouih as a center. 

About this time we had a northeast 
blow, and any quantity of the mines, 
Japanese as well as Russian, must have 
shifU'd their |>ositinn, thus making the 
charts of both useless, and chance the 
only arbiter. Many of die Russian mines 
broke loose entirely, and, coming to the 
surface, di ifttd out to sea or were washed 
ashore. Some of these 1 saw, and others 
wcic reported by Chinese junks that 1 
was in contact with daily. I reported the 
matter to the Japanese Consul at Chefoo, 
giving: him a description of mines 1 saw. 
lie cabled to lokyo, and on the next 
trip into Chefoo notified me that the 
Japanese mines did not have spikes. 
Later I discovered n tkld of six Japa- 
nese mines ofY the Liaolung Peninsula, 
and was able thereafter to distinguish 
them from the K-issian engines of de- 
struction. The type which we saw most 
frequently, and which 1 presume was 
standard among the Russians, resembled 
an ordinar>' buoy, and was eighteen 
inches or two feet in diameter, painted 
tlark K d. with tive contact |MMnts. t*nch 
pt-rhaps eight inches \o\\g. One of these 
spikes or points stuck out of the top, 
and the other four at a slight angle of 
elevation al'ow thr axis The distribu- 
tion was siu h that it would W impossi- 
ble for a solid body to strike tlie mine 
without breaking one of these points and 
exploding it. There were other types 
\\tvih the Tap:^ne»^e called ••improvised 
mines, being cylinders bound ic»gether. 
torpedo-shaped, and other forms, but the 
common type was the one described. 
After the tirst of May I began a series 
(»t cables to my rrip r on ;hc subject of 
mines. Krom th.it tune unui the termi- 
nation of my operations scarcely a week 
passed that I aid not send some cable 
enq^hasi. int; the dauijcr of thf>c mines 
li» ncuiral conuiu rce. and urging some 
activ'tn on the part of the Powers to con- 
trol the abuse before the seas were liter- 
al. \ >. >\\n wuh these atr^vious dev ices. 
I boix-vi by cousutU rtiieratuin ot the 
su eject to arouse enough interest to 



secure some action, as the constantly 
increasing frequency with which we saw 
these mines rendered my officers and 
crew excessively dissatisfied with their 
employment niid difficult to control. 
The situation was bad up to the time 
the Hatsuse was lost, but it rapidly be- 
came worse. After that incident the 
Japanese changed their naval policy, 
and subsequent to May 15 rarely came 
nearer i'ort Arthur with their big ships 
than fifteen miles. They contented 
themselves with an occasional reconnais- 
sance with destroyers, and avoided the 
risk of losing battle-ships that could 
not be replaced. When the Japanese 
changed their programme, I also altered 
my i>olicy of operations. Before, I had 
contented myself with lying outside their 
line of blockade ; but in the new order of 
things this kept me practically out of 
sight of the Russian ir< iighold. and for 
the next few weeks 1 cruised between 
the shore and the blockading fleet. I 
endeavored to keep outside what we 
judged to be the boundary of the mine 
fieUl, or about twelve miles from shore. 
When the Japanese moved farther to 
sea in their blockading operations, it 
became obvious that the Russian mines 
could no longer be effective against the 
cnfmy. nnd then hej^^an a policy of 
setting adritt mines indiscriminately, to 
render untenable the cruising ground 
of the Japanese. This statement I pre- 
sume will l>e emphatically denied by 
the Russians themselves, and it is pn<;si- 
ble it may hav e been done by irresponsi- 
ble officers without the sanction of the 
higher authorities. I can only preaent 
the reader the evidence which came to 
me, and from it he can draw his ovku 
conclusions. Four days after the loss 
of the Hatsuse and the withdrawal of 
the MrKkaduig ricet to a greater distance 
from the coast. I was cruising ofT shore 
near Round Inland ^a point betwet^n 
l>alny and Port Arthur). We were 
sighted by the Japanese cruiser Kosuga. 
v\h;eh Uire down up^ui us, with smi^ke 
pouring from her fuune's and spray riv- 
ing as her bow cut the water. We im- 
mediately put the bran about and waited. 
In a ft A niinuifS she w.is a''. :\ir>ide of 
i;s and v: ' j a-iUru vv.:h h.tr e:-.i:;ncs to 
chcvk her speed cuuugh lu «o«er a boat 
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and send a lieutenant aboard. He was 
fH'eatly excited. Fortunately, he spoke 
English. " Vou must be careful," he 
said. " You have bad a narrow escape. 
We thought you were a Russian tug lay- 
ing mines. We have sunk one already 
this morning, and had you not stopped 
iiniiicdiately we would have put a shot 
into you/' I drew him out, and he told 
me that for two days past the Russians 
had been sending out tup^hoats at nitjht 
towing two or three junks loaded with 
mechanicai mines, itdiich they were drop- 
ping promiscuously into the sea. After 
viewing our papers and passing the time 
of day with me, he departed. At this 
time the Russian fleet was remaining 
pretty close inside the harbor, and, obvi- 
ously, the danger of mines set adrtftwas 
almost nil to them, while it was great to 
the Japanese. btiU, Idid not altogether 
bdieve the stories, as it seemed inoedi' 
ble that the Russians would do sudi a 
thing. A few davs later a small Japa- 
nese boat struck a mme and went to the 
bottom near this very spot. On May 22, 
three days after my interview with the 
Kosuga, the Haimun, the London 
Times despatch-boat, reported two me- 
chanical mines floating in the Gulf of 
PcGhtli. On my next trip into Chefoo 
my Chinese crew picked up so many 
reports of floating mines and junks de- 
stroyed that it became most ditlicult for 
me to huid them at all. On the 27lh of 
May reports of mines and blown^up 
junks resulted in my crew striking in a 
body and flatly refusing;' to put to sea. 
The white ofticers, with one exception, 
sided with the crew. As tiie Chinese 
spokesman informed me. " Boxer fight 
can do. Makee fight sea side, all same 
Russet Japanese, can do. Pedoe [mine] 
no b'long piopper. No can do. Plenty 
friends have got Takn side. Strikee 
pedoe. No can see I Bang ! All man 
makee die. Me no can do I" For 
three days I argued, cajoled, and begged, 
and finally got them to sea again. Each 
week theresiter the situation grew worse, 
and reports and sights of mines more 
common. The Chinese junks especially, 
not having searchlights at night, were 
being blown up with shockti^ frequency. 
Early in June a Russian mine drifted on 
a neighboring island. One of the in- 



habitants, being untutored on the sub- 
ject, knocked one of the points otT with 
a stone, with disastrous results both to 
himself and friends. A few days later 
I passed the fragment of a junk that 
had struck a mine. The largest part 
that remained of her was little bigger 
than a good-sized plate. Scarcely a day 
passed that I did not see the Japanese 
fleet, and frequently listened to their 
tales of mines sown by Russian hnnds. 
At first I disbelieved the reports, th Hik- 
ing perhaps they were circulated by the 
Japanese to injure their enemies. Little 
by little, hnwc er, I came to wonder if 
there mi^hi r,*,! bf» some truth in thf 
reports, i was m this frame of mind 
when I overhauled a junk one day, and 
my Chinese laute (boatswain)broi9ht out 
the story that me of the men on the 
junk had just come from the Liaotung 
Peninsula, in the vicinity of Pott Artfiur, 
and swore that he had seen Russians 
placinfj mines in the sea near PijT:eon 
Bay at high tide, thus allowing them to 
drift out with the ebb tide, which car- 
ried them in a few days across the Jap- 
anese cruising ground. The prevalence 
of mines and reports of Chinese who 
had seen them led mc to half believe 
this story. The next trip into Chefoo I 
cabled the stor>' to my paper, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that vmless these 
atfairs were speedily checked the mines 
would be a source of danger to inter- 
national shipping years after the war 
terminated. The situation at sea had 
now become so bad that I was oper- 
ating as conservatively as possible, 
and avoided cruising at night or in 
foggy weather, as my crew disliked the 
risk excessively. I had avoided all un- 
necessary chances for over a week, and 
had persuaded nty crew that the mine 
evil was growing less, when, on the mom> 
ing of June 20, we started on a recon- 
naissance toward Dalny. There was a 
bit of a sea running, but the weather was 
clear. I had three men on the bridge 
and two in the bow looking for mines, 
with the entire unoccupied remainder of 
the crew pursuing the same function ex 
officio. In spite of this, we ran past a 
mechanical contact mine by a hair's 
breadth. No one noticed it except the 
engineer, who saw it quite by chance as 
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we slipped past it. 1 quote this instance 
• to show the difficulty of seeing tliesc 
tilings even when you are on the look- 
out for them. We iininediately stopped 
the enj^fines and went back for n closer 
examination. This mine, though twenty 
miles from ishore, was absolutely new. 
Its paint was unscathed and its points 
untarnished. I had at that time seen 
many mines, most of them discolored 
and covered with .sea gra.sses, but this 
mine had every appearance of having^ 
been in the water hut a few days, and no 
sign whatever of ha\ inijbeen attached in 
any way to the bottom. This convinced 
both myself and my officers that the 
reports the Chinese junks had been tetU 
ing us for months were tnic namely, 
that, in some instances at least, the Rus 
sians were turning these floating denions 
loose on the high seas. I endeavored to 
burst this mine, and several other sub- 
sequent ones, with a ^tarlini-Henn■ rifle 
bullet, but though the lead rang against 
tl« meta1» it foiled to produce the result 
desired. On my next trip to Chefoo I 
appealed to both the Tnited States and 
Chinese authorities for a three-pounder 
gun and a couple of marines to operate 
it, in order that we might sink such 
mines as we discovered drifting about in 
the Gulf of Pechili ; but this request was 
refused. 

I operated this boat for another month, 
with increasing discontent among the 
crew, and cfave it up the last week in 
July because the Japs bought it over my 
head. 1 am therefore unable to stale 
anything definitely as to what either of 
the belligerents did after August 1, 
1904. 'I'he conchisions which I reached, 
and which 1 believe to be correct, then, 
were as follows : Both belligerents were 
using mines fiei I\ throughout the war. 
the Japanese for the most part carrfuHy 
and generally conforming to the rules 
prescribed in international law, the Rus- 
sians carefully at first, but growing indif- 
forent and .'rresponsible as the siege 
pro'^ressed and as their trotil)!es in Port 
.A.rtluir lx.'gan to accunuihue. i^revious 
to April 1 the Russian mines were no 



dnuV)t krut within the three-mile limit, 
by .\pril 11 they were placed as tar 3js 
six mites at sea, and by May 15 the 
boundary of the mine field was probably 
not less than ten miles. Thereafter a 
reign of irresponsibility prevailed, mines 
being dropped here and diere acc(»nil- 
ing to the fancy of whoever happened 
to be in charge of the proceedin;:^, irk 
some, and, as I believe, \^^■^^^\ instances, 
mines being set adrift in tiic way de- 
scribed. Even in cases where the mines 
were anchored, this was done so care- 
lessly that many of thein broke loose 
and drifted out to sea, both cases pro- 
ducing the same ultimate result, and 
being an equal menace to peaceful com- 
merce — in cither case a crime against 
civilization and a wholly incorrect antl 
irresponsible use of a dangerous power. 
The usage never produced any important 
advantage to either belligerent during 
the war, and with most of the ships .sunk 
as a result of the use of mines the loss 
occurred since the terminatwn of hostili- 
ties. As stated in the beginning of this 
article, a conser\ative estimate places the 
numln r of ships which have come to grief 
on tnines since the war at between twenty 
and thirty. This does not include Chi- 
nese junks, which are rarely reported 
and arc by far the most numerous in the 
list of sufferers. 

That such usages are improper and 
criminal seems to be indicated by the 
above facts. 

It is to be hoped that the dreams of 
peace may be realized at 1 he Hague ; 
but whether we have peace or not, let us 
have rulings which shall make war more 
civilized, and not pi rmit irresp>onsible 
and barbarous usages which result in a 
three or four fold greater loss toneutrab 
after the war than to the two belligerents 
combined. 

Let the Peace Conference lcK)k into 
this mine question, and reach some agree- 
ment whidi shall preclude the possibility 
of a recurrence of the mine scandal 
started during the last war, and the e\ il 
results of which are being felt every week 
In Far Eastern waters. 
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Divorce in America: The Solution 



BY E. RAY STEVENS 

Judge of iKe Niath judicial Ciicdt, Wi 



DURING the past few months we 
have heard much of trial mar- 
riages; but little has been said 
of the trial divorces which have been 
granted for generations. ExperimeDts in 
both trial marriage and trial divorce are 
not uncommon. In the past four years 
it has been my duty to separate a man 
and his wife, to grant them permission to 
remarr>' upon the earnest solicitation of 
their pastor, to divorce them a second 
lime, and to contine the husband in jail 
for not supporting his child after the 
St oiul divorce. That case stands in my 
mint! as an cxnmplo of what Dr. JolinsoTi 
would call the triumph of hope over 
experience. 

Under the influence of ecclesiastical 
law and tradition, all but ten of the 
Sovithern and Western States permit the 
granting of trial divorces, which arc 
known as divorces from bed and board* 
In these actions the court may separate 
the parties for a limited time, giving 
them a chance to try divorce during that 
period, or it may separate them for life ; 
but in either case neither party may 
remarry. All of the States except South 
Carolina also j^^rant the absolute divorce, 
or divorce from the bonds of matrunony, 
which leaves either party free to remarry. 

The wisdom of granting divorce fr< ni 
bed and board has often been questioned. 
On the one hand, it aflfords those who 
do not believe in absolute divorce a 
means of separation. On the other 
hand. Lord Stowell has pointed out ' 
that it leav es the husband and wife in 
the undehned and dangerous characters 
of a wife without a husband and a hus- 
band without a wife/* 

Down to the passaq;e of the Fn relish 
Divorce Act of IS57, di\orcc from bed and 
board was the only separation that could 
be secured by those not able to pay the 
cost of a Parliamentary divorce. This 

~M Eng. Ecc, 310, 349. 



act was passed for the avowed purpose 
of so reducing the cost of absolute 
divorce that it might be within the reach 
of all, thereby decreasing the number of 
clandestine and ilU-^'al second marriages. 

RecojTiiizinj; that the desire to live 
with .some other person than the lawfully 
wedded spouse is often the reason for 
divorce lurking behind the ground pre- 
sented to the court, the Legislatures of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and California have 
sought to remove this temptation by 
prohibiting remarriage within a year 
from the date of the decree. But such 
laws will never be fully efTective so 
long as neighboring States have no such 
restrictions. 

The uniform divorce law, recently 
drafted, provides that the bonds of matri- 
m- ny shall not be dissolved until one 
\ car after the case is heard and a pro- 
visional judgment entered. This year 
will give time for tempers to cool and 
for the parties to realize fully the mean- 
ing of tiie step which they propose to 
take. This year will give opportun ty 
to discover fraud, if any was practiced. 
It will greatly decrease the number of 
a!)snlutc divorces, for that year of pay- 
ment of alimony and of separation from 
home and children will lead to reconcili< 
ation and to the re-establishment of old 
homes on a newer and better basis. 

But some will say, let the husband 
and wife live apart without legal separa- 
tion if they cannot dwell together in 
peace and harmony. Until the court 
stci)s in and separates them they are 
still husband and wife. The brutal, 
drunken husband may go to the home 
at any time of day or night and institute 
a reign of terror ; the wife may flatint 
her infidelity in the very faces of her 
children, or reel to their abiding-place 
in a drunken stupor. And the only re- 
dress is to appeal to the police officer 
after the harm is done. It is only when 
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the court steps in and takes control of 
the husband, the wife, and the children 
diat anything like peace or decency can 
be brought out of these hard domestic 
conditions. 

When we turn to the legislature for a 
solution of tlie problem, v.e must not 
foiget that l^slative enactments them- 
selves do not strengthen frail human 
nature. By refusing to grant a legal 
separation we can wipe out divorce 
entirely, but will not change human 
nature nor make homes ideal. In some 
extreme cases, if the law does not give 
relief, the dagger will perform the func- 
tion of the di>'orce decree. When Jus- 
tinian sought to stem the rising tide of 
divorce by somewhat radical reforms, 
poisonings and other attempts on life 
among married people became so com- 
mon diat hb successor abolished Aese 
nsforms. The countries that prohibit 
divorce are not exceptional for social 
purity. 

But within the prof>er limits much can 
be done by the lawmakers to establish 

legal environments that shall do away 

with exist ini^'^ abuses in the administra- 
tion of our divorce laws. Much progress 
has been made from the days when the 
legislatures of neighboring States lumped 

twenty divorces in a single bill, like rem- 
nants at a bargain counter, without even 
suggesting the causes for which the sepa- 
ration was granted. With these old 
legislators the case depended more upon 
the graces, charms, or beauty of the wife, 
or upon the social or political standing 
of the husband, than on the merits of Ae 
application. 

The divorce scandals that made Utah 
and later Dakota notorious are chargeable 
wholly to the lawmakers. Both States 
made it the duty of the court to grant a 
divorce when it appeared that, for any 
cause or reason, the parties cannot live 
together in peace and happiness, and 
that their welfare requires a separation. 
Worse than that, the requirements as to 
residence were such that any one who 
could afTord a trip to Utah or a sojourn 
of ninety days in Dakota could return 
to his former abode with a divorce de- 
cree. As a result of this law, in three 
years the number of di\'<)r( fs granted in 
Utah was six times tlie number granted 



before the law was passed. Utah 
promptly repealed the obnoxious law, 
and every State in the Union except 
Washington * has repealed the " orani* 
bus clause," and sul)stitiited in its place 
certain definite causes for divorce. All 
have lengthened the required period of 
residence. South Dakota alone lagging 
somewhat in the rear in this march <rf 
progress. 

Tlie United States presents two inter- 
esting experiments in legislation restrict- 
ing the granting of divorce. It has been 
the settled policy of New York to grant 
an absolute divorce for adulter)- only, 
while South Carolina, with the exception 
of a few years following the Civil War, 
has never granted an absolute divorce. 

During the twenty years covered by 
the Federal divorce report, 14,247 di- 
vorces were granted for adultery alone 
by the New York courts. In the State 
havinp^ the second largest population 
(Pennsylvania), eleven causes for abso 
lute divorce were recognised, and during 
die same twenty years 16,020 absolute 
divorces were granted — only 1,773 more 
than New York granted for adulten,' 
alone. Chancellor Kent, after a long 
career on the bench of New York, stated 
that he believed that sometimes adultny 
was comniittfd for the ven,* purp)ose of 
obtaining a divorce because it could be 
secured on no other ground. 

In South Carolina, outside of the days 
of reconstruction, the legislature has re- 
fused to grant an absolute divorce itself 
or to empower the courts to grant such 
decree. Aside from the presumption 
that this policy would have been ^nged 
if not satisfactory to the people, onejcan 
find little that commends it. 

Turning to the laws and decisions o( 
the courts of that State, we find evi- 
dences of an unusual social condition. 
This is the only Stale, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, that has found it 
necessary to regulate by law * Ae pro- 
portion of his property which a married 
man may give the woman with whom he 
has been living in violation of law. As 
late as 1899,* the courts were called on 
to apply this law in order to protect the 
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rights of the wedded wife and her chil- 
dren, in a case in which it appeared that 
both the husband and the wife had been 
living in adultery since the separation. 

Evidently this is not an uncommon 
condition in that State, for Justice Nott. 
speaking for the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina,* said: "In this coun- 
tiy» whexe divorces are not allowed for 
any cnnse whatever, we sometimes see 
men of excellent character unfortunate 
in their marriages, and virtuous women 
abandoned or driven away homeless by 
their husbn; 1 , who would be doomed 
to celibacy and solitude if they did not 
form connections which the law does not 
allow, and who make excellent husbands 
and virtuous wives still.** 

T'n sident Woolsey some years apfo, 
speaking of South Carolina, said: "The 
white wife has often to endure the in- 
fidelity of her husband as something 
inevitable which no law could remedy 
and which pubhc opinion did not severely 
rebuke." * 

In another opinion of the South Caro- 
lina Supreme Court it is said : ** The 
most distressing cases, justifyir.g divorce 
even upon Scriptural groundS) have been 
again and again presented to the Legis* 
lature, and they have uniformly refused 
to annul the marriage tie." Justice 
U'Neall, who writes the opinion, asserts 
that liie working out of this stern policy 
has been to the good of the people and 
of the State in every respect." 

The results of this restricted le^^islation, 
so far as the same are available, do not 
lead to the conclusion that die solution 
of the divorce problem lies either in 
abolishing or in unduly restricting the 
causes for which divorce may be granted. 

Each State in the Union has enacted 
its own divorce laws. As a consequence, 
Mr. Dooley insists that one can be 
divorced for any cause, from baldness to 
inclemency of the weather, if he knows 
wfaeie to lo<^ his complaint While 
South Carolina refuses an absolute 
divorce under all circumstances. New 
Hampshire recognizes fourteen causes 
therefor. 

In Connecticut resided a certain Mr. 



'2 MiU (S. C.) 279. 

» 27 New Engiander, S'J* 

»2Strob. ^b. C.) 6,1" 



Haddock, who, under a recent decision 
of the Federal Supreme Court,^ when in 
Connecticut is, by decree of the Con- 
necticut courts, lawfully divorced from 
his first wife, who still lives in New ^'ork, 
and legally married to a second wife 
living with him in Connecticut. But the 
moment Mr. Haddock crosses that im- 
aginary line that divides Connecticut 
from New York, this Dr. Jekyll is, in the 
twinkling of an eye, transformed into a 
matrimonial Mr. Hyde who is still the ' 
legal husband of the New York wife. 

As the Connecticut court was under 
its law, required to divorce Mr. II, id- 
dock, so the courts of every State ot liie 
Union are required to grant the divorce 
when a statutory ground therefor has 
been established by the evidence. Yet, 
under this decision of the Supreme Court, 
unless the defendant appears in the 
action or is served with process in the 
State in which the action is brought, 
every other .State mnv refuse to recog- 
nize such divorce, as dad New York in 
the Haddock case. 

Let Mr. Haddock travel across the 
continent, he may ftnd that in one State 
he is the lawful spouse of his second 
wife ; in the next, of his first wife ; in 
the next, his second, and so to the end 
of his journey. The lawful wife in one 
Slate becomes the husbnnd's mistress in 
another ; children legiuniale in one 
State become the offspring of an il^gal 
union in another. The condition of such 
a spouse is worse than that of the Roman 
matrons of whom Seneca speaks, who 
reckoned their years by their husbands 
rather than by the consuls. Under exist- 
ing conditions one should never think of 
marrying one who has been divorced 
until a careful abstract of that person's 
career has been examined by some lawyer 
skilled in matrimonial law, and the title 
to single blessedness declared free and 
clear of all impediments of whatever 
nature. 

Archbishop Messmer. speaking of 

present conditions, recently said : "The 
difference between the Mormon and the 
every-day American is one of degree. 
The Mormon has several wives simul- 
taneou.sly, while many who criticise the 
Latter- Day Saints have several wives 

«2UIU. S.S62. 
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successively." Tt is a question of tntcn- 
si\ c ur extensive miirriage, of polygamy 
on the installment plan. 

So serious are tt» evils that arise from 
existing divorce laws that all but four 
States of the Hnion (South Carolina. 
Kansas, Mississippi, and Nevada; have 
co-operated in drafting: a uniform di- 
vorce law, which is to be presented to 
the I,ti;islalurcs of the- forty-one States 
represented at the Congress by which 
the bill was drafted. If adopted by the 
various States, this law will bring order 
out of chaos. Most of the States have 
adopted a iniifdnn law upon the snbjcct 
of pronnssory notes, checks, and drafts. 
Let us hope that the States will be as 
ready to protect their daughters as their 
ducats. 

Under the proposed uniform law, 
divorce, either from the bonds of matri- 
mony or from bed and board, may be 
granted for adultery, bigamy, willful de- 
sertion for two years, h.ihttual drunken- 
ness for two years, conviction, sentence, 
and continuous imprisonment for at least 
two years, or i .vireme cruelt\ ' .such as 
to endant^er the life or henlih of the 
other party or to render cohabitation 
unsafe." A divorce from bed and board 
may also be granted for hopeless insan- 
ity of the husband after marriage. 

A mnrriaq^e maybe nnnulled for phys- 
ical nnpotency, relationship within the 
prohibited degrees, insanity of either 
party before marriage, or when the party 
bringing the artinn was below the acre 
of consent (.sixteen years for the uile 
and eighteen years for the husband), 
unless such marriage has been confirmed 
after arriving at the age of consent. A 
inariiage brought abf>nt by fraud, force, 
or coercion, or one conira<:te(i by a per- 
son having a husband or wife living, may 
also be annulled. 

The act will, when generally adopted, 
do away with such scandals as have ac- 
companied the administration of the 
divorce laws of South Dakota, for no 
divorce action (except for adultery or 
bfgiiiiv conunitt'-d in the Slate) can be 
begun until two years have passed after 
the cause of action arose. If the plain- 
tiff has moved from another State, he 
cannot begin the action until .if'cr a 
bona-lidc residence of two yci»rs», ;ind can 



obtain a divorce for no cause which was 
not a ground for divorce in the State 
where the cause of action arose. This 
will effectually prevent a resident of New 
York, for example, from coming to Wis- 
consin tn prnrnre a divfircc for any other 
cause than adultery, as long as New 
York adheres to its present law. 

The act also proposes to remedy the 
chaotic condition arising from the rule 
of law applied in the iiaddock case, by 
providing that full faith and credit shall 
be given to all decrees entered by the 
courts of oiher States. Divorce shall be 
denied where the suit was brought by 
collusion or where the plaintiff has pro- 
cured or connived at or condoned the 
offense chaiged. 

Xo case can be heard before a master 
or referee, l)ut must be tried in open 
court. A disinterested attorney may be 
appointed to defend actively all uncon- 
tested cases. No decree shall be en- 
tered upxtn any admission of the defend- 
ant, thereby preventing parties who 
agree to separate from making* a case 
l)y false, unsjvom admissions of guilt. 

Important as is the adoption of a uni- 
form law, there is greater need for 
reform in the administration of our 
divorce laws. Unlike all other lawsuits, 
the divorce action is one in which the 
defendant is often eager thai the plain- 
till shall recover judgment, for that judg- 
ment will release him as well as the 
plaintiff from the marriage bond. As a 
cor<e(]npnce, in from eighty to ninety 
\ycx Cent, of the cases the court hears 
only the story of the spouse that brings 
the action. In sixty-one of the sixty- 
eight cases in which divorce was granted 
in Dane Cotititv Wisconsin, in 1905 and 
1906, the detendant did not present his 
side of the story, his attorney did not sub- 
ject the plaiiuitT to the test <tf cross-exam- 
ination. T n t ii dn that the cf^tirtma^'arnve 
at the truth ot any matter, it is essential 
that both sides be heard. But in tlae 
average divorce action the court has 
little or no ])rotection from false and 
perjured testimrmy. In fact, the trial 
judge becomes little more than part of a 
judicial machine to put the stamp of 
legal approval upon Uie separation. 

I venture the suggestion that there 
arc few husbands ur wived with an 
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imagination strong enough to magnify a 
svifticicnt number of times snmc faniily 
unpleasantness and a conscience elastic 
enough to permit them to give such 
magnified ills under oath, who could not 
secure a legal separation if neither the 
other spouse nor any one representing 
the public opposed the application. 
Must we not conclude that it is the duty 
of the public to adopt such procedure 
that all of ilu' facts shall be brought to 
the knowlfclL^c of the court ? 

The parties loo often have no interest 
In the matters that most concern the 
public. It is my experience that divorce 
actions are rarely cnntested, except where 
there is property subject to division be- 
tween the parties. Old Hammond in 
News from Nowhere " observed that all 
the cases that came into our nineteenth- 
century divorce courts were matters of 
property quarrels. Far too many parents 
are ready to give up their children if 
they may have in return therefor cattle, 
horses, household furniture, lands. 

In the divorces granted in this coun- 
try from 1867 to I8S6 the custody, the 
training, the futuu . of 267,7^'-^ children 
were determitied tlie court. No State 
has fully performed its duly until it has 
done all in its power to protect the chil- 
dren of these unfortunate homes. This 
duty will never be performed until the 
public puts l>efore the court all the facts 
that shall enable it to determine which 
parent can best care for and maintain 
the children of the marriage. 

In Wisconsin and in most of the States 
of the Unitju a divorce may be granted 
without the other spouse knowing that 
an action has been begun, if the plaintiff 
will take oatli that she does not know 
where to find the defendant. So far as 
the facts appear in the Federal report on 
divorce, nearly one third of the divorces 
(9,944 out of 29,665) were granted with- 
out personal service on the defendant. 

Where the papers are served on the 
defendant personally, a divorce may be 
granted as soon as the time for answering 
expires (twenty days in Wisconsin), if the 
defendant does not apj^-ar to contest the 
matter, if he appears, he may stipulate 
that the case be heard at once and elect 
to make no defense to the action. So 
it is possible for a husband and wife 



to quarrel as they leave a late breakfast, 
each hurry to a lawyer, who will jhU the 
matter ilirough the necessar\' legal forms 
early enough to pernni each spouse to 
dine in peace and begin to build castles in 
the air for sonre new matrimonial venture, 

'I'hese are the conditions llial bring 
the administration of the divorce laws 
into disrepute. This is the field where 
the legislature may do much to aid in 
the solution of the divorce problem. 
The lawmaking power should provide 
that no divorce be heard until some dis- 
interested lawyer representing the public 
has investigated the case, participated in 
the trial, and presented the facts as he 
finds them to be. Eleven States ' have 
already protected the rights of the public 
in this way. Letters from lawyers and 
judges, aswtOl as the statistic s of divorce, 
show most beneficial results from the 
enactment of such laws. 

Let me illustrate the need of some 
such next friend " of the court by a 
leaf from \\\\ own experience : A wife, 
who had sworn that she did not know 
where her husband was, came into court, 
without giving him notice other than 
that published in a newspaper, and told 
.such a tale of absolute want of food and 
clothing by herself and her two little 
children that she was clearly entitled to 
separation. Hardly had the judgment 
been siii^ned when the husband appeared 
and produced proof that the wife knew 
his exact address. The judgment was 
set aside and the defendant permitted 
to defend the actif)n. 

On the trial the husband produced 
letters in the handwriting of his wife, 
written at the very time that she swore 
that she and her children were destitute. 
Let me quote from one of her letters, 
Vou will remember that she and her 
children were hungry. She writes: **We 
have had all kinds of fruit and vegetables 
for over a month, except melons and 
pears, and last week we had plenty of 
them. Our neighbors out in the country 
bring us a sack or two a week. . . . 
There is one crop after another, so that 
there is always plenty." You will recall 
that her children were in the most pid- 

' Colorado. CeorRia, Idaho. Indiana. Kentucky, 
L^Niisiana, Michigan, Oregon, Utah, Vermont, Waw' 
ingtoa. 
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able condition so far as clothing was 

concerned. Listen to her letter ;l<,^^i^ : 
'* She [the babyl had three bonnets 
given her, one white malt trimmed with 
lace» one white embroidery, one white 
China silk, nnci the lady next door is 
making her a tatting cap." Whatever 
may have been the condition of the rest 
of her little body, there was certainly no 
reason why her head should have been 
uncovered. The letter continues : •* Al- 
va [the boy] don't do much but wear 
out his clothes and eat. He has a half 
of melon and spoon, and helps himself 
whenever he wants tn, and that is most 
ail the lime between meals." Cerlaitily 
there seems little reason why that boy 
diould have been hungry. The letter 
continues : " It is beautiful here. I 
would like to come and see you all, but 
would never be satisfied to live there [in 
Wisconsin].*' Yet within one year from 
the time that this latter was written she 
left her husband in the land flowinj^ with 
melons and tatting caps, telling him that 
she was going to visit her people, came 
to Wisconsin, started a divorce action, 
swore that she had lived in Wisconsin 
one year, and actually secured the judg- 
ment of divorce before her husband 
learned of her sudden change of heart 
Had the public been represented in this 
ac*'on, the facts could readily have been 
presented to the court, and the court 
would not have been misled into grant- 
ing that divorce. 

We have no means of knowing the 
nmnber of improper divorces granted 
where the whole truth has not been dis- 
closed to the court. If every divorce 
action had to pass the scrutiny and ex« 
aniination of some lawyer representing 
the public alone, few actions would be 
begun unless the plaintiff believed that 
there was a meritorious cause for divorce. 

Divorce should be attended with more 
serious consequences. One may take a 
holiday excursion into matrimony and 
return to single blessedness simply by 
paying lawyer's fees and alimony. Our 
Puritan ancestors were wiser than we. 
In ! 680 the (ietieral Court ot Massachu- 
setts, in granting the wife a divorce. 
*' centansed the husband to be severely 
whi^j att the post." This sounds quite 
Jilce President Roosevelt 



Home-breaking is a more serious 
offense against society than house-break- 
ing. We pursue the burglar to the far- 
thest limits of the anintr>', but we turn the 
man who destroys a home out on the 
world unpunished, if not encouraged to 
repeat the olTense. If imprisonment at 
hard labor followed proof of breaking a 
home as certainly as it follows the break- 
ing of a house, uncontested and im- 
proper divorces would be less common. 
It is time that socict>' came to recognize 
that it has some interest in the home, 
some duty in regulating its f< im nion, 
some right to say when it shall be de- 
stroyed, some power to punish those 
guilty of wrecking it. 

The fundamental causes for the evils 
of our divorce system are deep in the 
imperfections of our social system, espe- 
cially in false sentiments regarding mar- 
riage and tfie family. The sdution of 
the problem will be found in the slow 
process of education. We must put 
aside false modesty and deal frankly 
and untiinchingly with the fundamental 
relationships, duties, and responsibilities 
of the family. We can never solve the 
problem until our children go from the 
home and the school as fully equipped 
for the responsibilities of the fiimily as 
for the other duties and responsibilities 
of life. The\- must have an tmderstand- 
ing ot the unsellishness, the patience, 
and the loyalty, through sorrow and sick- 
ness, ill fortune and fading fairness, and 
the clash of temperaments, which the 
marriage bond requires. More than this, 
they must have a character that shall be 
equal to all the duties and responsitnli- 
ties that arise out of this relationship. 

The divorce problem is one of practi- 
cal importance to each of us. Tlie in- 
mates of these broken homes fill our 
hospitals, almshouses, and prisons ; they 
spread contagion ami disease ; they en- 
danger the future physical, ntetital, and 
ntoral welfare of ever)' child in the land. 
Organized vice can make little headway 
agaifist wholesome domestic life. The 
evil of the saloon, the brothel, the alms- 
house, and the prison shrink to small 
proportions when ihe conditions of the 
family and of home life are generally 
sound. 

Wo nation has withstood the test of 
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time that did not regard the marriage 
tie. When Rome reach tcl that stage 
whtre her jurists were in doubt whether 
the performance of a second marriage 
ceremony did not of itself dissolve the 
first marriage, she felt from her place as 
mistress of the world, broken by the in- 
dulgences and vices of the people of the 
East. " That which makes a people is 
domestic life. The toss of it degrades a 
people to a horde." 

The problems of the family, of mnr- 
riaj;e and divorce, can be solved only by 
studying them in their relation to eco- 
nomic and social conditions. To solve 
tbem there must be a rational study and 
understanding of the facts of life. The 
family and its related institutions should 
be subjected to the same careful, scien- 
tific examination as are the facts of 
modem political or industrial life. The 
promotion of the social well-being and 
tlie welfare of the iaiuiiy and of its mem- 
bers are the criteria by nvfaich to test the 
solution offered for the divorce problem. 

All of us believe that marriage should 
be a lifelong union ; that the ideal rela- 
tionship is one that shall keep husbaiKl 
and wife together in sickness and in 
health until death does them part. But 
when the TTinrr:n;^e vows are violated 
every day, wiieu the married life becomes 
a living lie, when the home fails entirely 
to secure the divine purpose for which it 
was created, then, for the sake of children 
yet unbom.for the protection of ourselves 
and our homes, for the future welfare of 
the State, we must sever those ties that 
bind hu.sband and wife to a l)ondagc 
more galling than the galley, that con 
dcnm little children to lives in the 
blasting influence of these so<:alled 
homes, foul with corruption, where lust 



poisons, brutality rules, and hate usurps 
the place of love. 

It is easier to call divorce an evil than 
it is rationally to discuss the problem and 
work out a solution, fiad divorce laws, 
laxly administered, do invite crime and 
domestic infelicity. But drastic divorce 
legislation may be as immoral and lead 
to even more disastrous consequences to 
society and to the individuals most con- 
cerned. A wise divorce law, properly 
administered, is not a menace to social 
morality. Cases come to the courts every 
day where divorce is a social duty. 

If you feel that divorce should not be 
Ranted, go sit in the court-room and 
listen to the tales told by these wretched 
men, women, and children ; soon w ill you 
repeat, with Carroll D. Wright, "I do 
not believe that divorce is a menace to 
the purity and sacredness of the family; 
but I do believe that it is a menace 
to the infernal brutality, of whatever 
name, and be it crude or refined, which 
at times makes a hell of the holiest human 
relations. I believe the divorce movement 
finds its impetus outside of laws, outside 
of our institutions, outside of our theok 
og> : that it finds its impetus in the 
rebellion of the human heart against that 
slavery which binds in the rriTekst bonds 
of the cruelest prostitution liuman beings 
who have by their foolishness, by their 
want of wisdom, or by the intervention of 
friends, missed the divine purpose as well 
as the civil purpose of marriage. 1 be- 
lieve the result will be an enhanced purity, 
a sublime sacredness, a more beautiful 
embodiment of Lamartine's trinity — 
the trinity of the father, the mother, 
and the child" — to preserve which "in 
all its sacredness society must take the 
bitter medicine labeled * Divorce.* " 



AGAIN 

B Y JOHN HUTCH INS 

See where the dogwood stretches out white arms 

And wild bees revel, drunk with Flora's charms 1 

The brooks are full, and all the channels where life flows 

Are brimming over. For the old earth knows 

The thrill of ecstasy, again, which Maytime brings, 

The wood>bird'8 love-song and the whir of win^. 
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WHEN the intellectual history of 
this country during the last 
decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is written, that belligerent journal, 
The Nation, must be reckoned among 
the most potent inliucnces. It was al- 
ways on the battlefield. A striking 
• proof of its political power is shown in 
the numerous references to its pages 
which are made in the ret cut history of 
the United States by J. F. Rhodes. 

For thirty years Godkin was The Na- 
tion, The Nation was Godkin. Of course 
we mean the weekly journal ; the Nation, 
in its broader sense, was not with him. 
There were plenty of associates, as edi- 
tors and as regular or occasional con- 
tributors, but one man sccmcci to the 
external world to be the dominant as 
well as the ultimate autliuiii) in the 
expression of opinion. An intimate and 
influential colleague during all this 
period was Wendell Phillips Garrison, 
and his services in the literary' and edu- 
cational departments of the paper have 
been gratefully recognized by American 
scholars. 

It is now possible, by the perusal of 
the Lite and Letters of Mr. Godkin, to 
Study the influences which made him 
what he was, to analyze his characteris- 
tics, and to inquire into the position 
which he held, and which he is likely to 
hold, amoni^ the writers who have studied 
the social and political conditions of this 
country. If exceqits could be made 
from the columns of The Nalion and 
from other articles which he contributed 
to the Reviews, and if they could be com- 
bined in a treatise, they would form a 
volume which would stand, a w r'(r |>*'' r, 
beside the *' Democracy " ot 1 ocque- 
ville and the " American Commonwealth " 
of Bryce. These three men, born and 
bred in other lands, have jiroved to be 
the keenest observers luui the most dis- 
cerning critics of Aineiican society. Not 
only their study of our democratic insti- 



' Tl) ■ I ,if<- and letters oi Edwin Lawrence (.iixikih. 
' Mit'"l )>v KoUo Ugden. The Hacmlllan Company, 
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tutions and forms of government, but 
iheii comments on morals and manners, 
from the beginning to the end of the 
nineteenth century, will long .stand as 
sources to the political philosophers. 

Of Godkin's early life tiiere is little 
to be said. Bom in County Wicklow 
{I83l).thesonof a Presbyterian minister, 
a pro] i tic controversial writer, he was 
sent to the (>ueen's College. Belfast, 
where he acquired distinction as an 
undergraduate. Heredity led him to 
editorial and critical obser^•ations. To 
him and his mates John Stuart Mill was 
a prophet, Grote and Bentham were 
daily food, and America was the prom- 
ised land. Nearly all that these youth 
knew about this country came from 
Tocquevillc : and so to this French stu- 
dent of our tieniocracy we may be said 
to owe the future editor of The Nation. 
Four lines by Miss Godkin, the sister, 
give a miniature portrait : '* My childish 
recollection of my big brother at this 
period, when he was twenty years old, 
is that he was a very handsome, refined, 
dclicate-lonktnc: young man, witiw brill- 
iant, charming, proud, with a ticry temper, 
but lovable and aflectionate." Having 
gone from Belfast to London — the study 
of law inviting him— he was taken up 
by the Cassells. publishers, and engaged 
by lliem to write a history of Hungary, 
a theme made timely by Kossuth's visit 
While only twenty-two years of age this 
promising young man was sent by the 
London Daily News to the Danube 
and the Crimea, and in this service he 
remained until the last act of the famous 
tragedy known as the Siege of Sebasto- 
pol. 

Some eighty pages of the memoir give 
a good impression of the characteristics 

of the young journalist while he was 
unconsciously in training for Iiis life- 
work. :\fter a short residence in London, 
his impulses brought hiin, iicir the end 
of 1 856, to New York, destined to be his 
honie for Tiearly half a century. One of 
his lirsi proecedini^s was to make a m:r 
through the boulhern ^btates, following 
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the course of Frederick Law Olmsted. 
The records of this journey, as sent to 
the Daily News^ are melancholy, and the 

reader may p:iss them by unless he 
wishes to rt:call the tjloomy condition of 
the South before the war as it appeared 
to a lover of freedom. The writer did 
not see* or at least he did not describe, 
thf sunny side of plantation life. 'I'he 
somber picture is drawn with pre- 
Raphaelite severity. 

After returning to New York, in the 
spring of 1857, Mr. Godkin pursued the 
study of law in the office of David Dud- 
ley iMekl, ua.s soon adnntted to the bar, 
and, throuj^h his friends Brace and Olm- 
sted, made many acquaintances in intlu- 
cntial circ les, first in New Vfurk and 
afterward in Cambridge and New Haven. 
It was in New Haven that he married 
the eldest daughter of Mr. Samuel R. 
Foote. There was a jxjculiar charm in 
his looks, his bcarinj^, and his conversa- 
tion (with its intervals of silence), which 
enured htm throughout life to these 
early friends, most of them, but not all, 
scholars and writers. In the list s\hich 
is jfiven, Charles Eliot Norton, the iricnd 
of Carlyle, Ruskin, FilzGerald, is pre- 
eminent Not many men in public life 
are referred to in these personal allu> 
sions. 

At the beginning of the Civil War 
(I860 to 1862) Godkin was in Europe, 
driven there by ill health. On his return 
his letters to the Daily News were con- 
tinued, and naturally related chieliy to 
military operations, in resi>ect to which 
his Crimean experience stood him in 
good stead. He early divined Grant's 
strategy at V^icksbur^, and predicted the 
failure of Lee's " magniticent raid " into 
Pennsylvania. All bis letters in this 
period are of permanent interest and 
value, and they brought at the time 
hearty recognition. 

It was long before Godkin felt at home 
in this country. Of this he wasconscious. 

I am rather fastidious," he says to Olm- 
sted, ** about many things which in a ticw 
country it does not do to be fastidious 
about. I am not p<^)pu lar i n my manners, 
and could never become so. I am not 
pushinj^. I am nf)t a natural orator. T 
am not .sympathetic, and 1 am tori nUl lo 
change now." Such was the autotype 



likeness of Godkin in the days of storm 
and stress, before he found his bearings. 
He had a vocation — that of a writer on 
public affairs : what he wanted was 
position. At liiii,^th this came. The 
Nation was established, and from its hrst 
number (which appeared in July, 1865) 
onward, until his retirement, he was its 
mainspring. 

Here the life of Godkin begins. .Ml 
previous was preparatory, leading up to 
the extraordinary influences which for 
nearly fort}' years he exerted upon the 
opinions of iniellcrtual people. Many 
such would repeat with truth the words 
of William James, who says of him : 

To my g:eneration he was certainly die 
towering influence in all thought concerning 
public atTairs, and indirectly his influence 
nas certainly beei. more pervasiv t- than that 
of any other writer of this generation, for he 
influenced other writers, who never quoted 
h>m, anri determined the whoJe current of 

A review of the later part of Godkin^s 
life would require reference to the many 

stirring events in the political world 

which he ohscrA'cd. and upon which he 
comtnentuti ; for example, the perils, 
mistakes, and conclusions of the Recon- 
struction period ; the financial condition 
of the country, and its relation to tariff 
reforms ; the foreign policies of the Gov- 
ernment, and the necessities of municipal 
reform. It would be superfluous for us 
to dwell in this place upon the well- 
known attitudes of the Nation — and that 
means Mr. Godkin — towards these sub- 
jects. 

Among the best chapters in the mem- 
oir are those which open the second 
volume, where the editor, Mr. Rollo 
Ogden, is at his best. All his work as 
an editor of die letters is excellent, but 
here he draws a portrait of Mr. Godkin, 
and he dwells, with tnith and jtisiiei', 
upon " the fountain of perjjetual laugh- 
ter " which was one of his charming 
characteristics. His vivacity, his play- 
ful wit, his fund of apposite anecdote, 
ni I'lf him a delightft?! and much sought 
tabic companion." In this man of 
overflowing spirits in private life many 
found it difficult to recognize the grim 
moralist and reformer as he appeared in 
print. Vet in contrast with this domi- 
nant checrtulncss uiay be placed some 
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letters which refer to his religious senti- 
ments, and one, especially, which reveals, 
after tlie death of a beloved daugfaterf 
the gentle tenderness of his heart 

Many letters to Mr. Godkin are given — 
twenty pages in one group from Lowell ; 
many from Charles E. Norton, his most 
intimate friend; one from John Stuart 
Mill. The letters from his pen include 
many addressed to W. P. Garrison, Nor- 
ton, Olmsted, and others. We must not 
repeat the index. Godkin's campaign 
against Tammany was one of the most 
exciting episodes in the life of a quiet 
man, and the narrative here given revives 
the memory of his " fight with the wild 
beasts " which began with a series of 
biographical notices published in th6 
Evening Post. 



It would be easy for us to fill many 
columns with citations from these most 
interestir^ volumes. Noticing nvithin our 
knowledge compares with them in the 
vivid portrayal of current afTnirs during 
the last half of the last century. 1 hey 
will be for a long time to come a reper- 
tory from which the historian and the 
essayist will draw their facts. 

As we have already said, Mr. O^jdeii 
has admirably discharged his duties an 
an editor. There is no padding in the 
volumes. They are Godkin from begin- 
ning to end— bright, pugnacious, enter- 
taining, provoking, instructive, stimulat- 
ing, and, on the whole, encouraging to 
all who are striving for purity in politics 
and for the improvement of American 
society. 



THE ORIENT ANl 

TO most of us the history of the 
Orient is not a history, like ours, 
embodying broader and broader 
social ideals. It seems but a succession 
of strup^jjles of kin{»^ a^jainst king or of 
race against race, resulting in no marked 
popular development. To^y, in con- 
sequence, there is little general pc^itical 
einancipation in Asia ; the masses are 
still largely in ij^tinrance as to their servi- 
tude. In education and philosophy 
Oriental ideas and ideals have apparently 
been so refined that "the man in the 
street " cannot grasp them. In religion 
the higher conceptions seem to us to 
have been the excltisive possession ol 
the few. 

On the other hand, to most Orientals 
the history of the Occident exemplifies 
all that is greedy and materialistic To 
them our lives seem, consequently, bound 
up in the abundance of the things we 
possess. Not yet, it is true, have we 
given to the Orientals sutficient general 
opportunity to grasp the lofty ideals — 
racial, political, educational, religious^ 
for which many of us are stri\ ini:^. But 
vhrii we do, ami they learn therebyih.it 
we arc not altogether greedy and material- 
istic, our lives seem to them still unneces- 



' Tb« .spirit of th- Orient. By Georae WUlum 
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> THE OCCIDENT 

sarily burdensome and cumplicaied. 
They say that we do not comprehentl, as 
they do, what it means to free the soul 
from the world's trammels. We are 
apparently so intent upon the means of 
life as to be, according to them, not 
sufficiently interested in life itself. Cer- 
tainly we must admit that we are not as 
reverent as are they of reflection and 
meditation. The Oriental mind, there- 
fore, maintains its age-long and char- 
acteristic exaltation above heat and 
struggle of the world. It charms many 
and wins some of us. For a time, at 
least, we would leave our Occidental 
bustle and noise lor an Oriental calm. 

The Orient has latterly learned much 
about the Occident. But the Occident 
should learn more about the Orient. 
.\u evident means is that of books, writ- 
ten either by Orientals diemselves — such 
works as Kakasu Okakura's " Ideals 
of the East " and Professor Nitobe's 
** Bushido ' — or by sojourners for a 
long time in the Otient — ^Uie late Laf- 
cadio Heam's volumes, for example, and 
now Professor Knox's "Japanese Life 
in Town and Country." ''The Develop- 
ment of Religion in japan," above all, 
his » Spirit of the Orient** 

In the light of the general psychologi- 
cal di->t!nrtions between the Orient and 
the Occident, which Professor Knox also 
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aliirniii, " The Spirit of the Orient " 
seems a single spirit In detail, how> 
ever, the spirit and problems of India, 
for instance, seem to differ as widely 
from those of China as do India's peo- 
ple and customs from China's and as 
do China's people and problems from 
Japan's. Hence our author considers 
each of these three countries* needs, 
econoiuic, political, educational, religious, 
dearly and compactly stating and inter- 
preting them. 

He treats first of India. Among the 
economic needs of that country he cites 
tfie cnltivatioii of scantily peopled re- 
gions, irrigation on a larger scale, better 
ag^ricultural methods, and the exploitation 
of natural resources as yet practically 
untouched. India's chief political need 
is patent enough — the measure of self- 
government necessary to political devel- 
opment. England's rule will then be 
unnecessary, and the day will have ar- 
rived when India can tsdce her place 
among independent empires. But this 
day can hardly be other than distant. 
It will mean unity and solidarity— quali- 
ties not yet produced in India as a 
whole. More important than the politi- 
cal is the edutttional problem, when one 
considers the small percentage of edu- 
cated men and the infinitesimal number 
of women in India who can read. As 
to religion, says our author, the introduc- 
tion of all our notions would probably 
brinrj only confusion. If the people of 
India need our doctrines, they need them 
in simplest form. They do need to 
appreciate the doctrine of God's I itlier- 
hcr)d. for they must be freed from the 
bondage of superstition and from de- 
pendence on ceremonies. Each man 
should realize his individual value in a 
vital relationshi|D with God. Then, of 
course, comes the logical sequence of 
the Fatherhood of God — the brotherhood 
of man. It is needed to break down 
caste and exclusiveness* to teach men 
not to call each other common or unclean, 
and to make them recognize mutual 
idationsbips and dtities. 

Turning from Indian aristocracy and 
a variety of race and religion to Chi- 
ne?>e democracy and homogeneity, our 
observer is immediately confronted by 

the economic problem involved in the 



displacement of labor. While in all 
that concerns political aggression the 

American position with regard to China 
is better than that of Europe, a too dras- 
tic exclusion law remains our disgrace. 
Professor Knox claims tibat treaties 
were violated by us when the same sub- 
stantial result c lid have been obtained 
by consulting with the Chinese authori- 
ties. As to reformation of the govern- 
ment itself, we are told that this must 
come, and can be accomplished without 
revolution, but that he is a fool who 
attempts to ' hustle ' China.'* For the 
Flower7 Kingdom can be transformed 
neidier in haste nor by arms. One must 
agree with this critic that its develop- 
ment has been too ancient and too slow, 
that its people are too numerous and 
too contented, that its institutions are 
too well fitted to their needs, and that 
its classic teachings are too expressive 
of the popular mind for any attempt at 
sudden reform or revolution to succeed 
throughout the Empire. One's highest 
wish is, as the author says, that slowly, 
without revolution or haste or cessa- 
tion, tlie people may be educated to new 
ideals. 'This is also the opinion of some 
of the most trusted missionaries long 
resident in the Empire. It is in large 
measure due to them that we understand 
the Chinese at all. Probably in no other 
field has such missionary effort been 
put forth as in China, and the result 
seems every year more evident and last- 
ing. 

Japan forms a striking contrast both 

to India and to China, for the latter 

countries have woefully lacked the power 
of political organization as well as the 
attention to detail displa3-ed by the 
" England of the East." But no matter 
how much Japan has forged ahead politi- 
cally and t'Conc)inica!ly, her prol)lcms 
still remain ihote growing out of the 
ancient principle of loyalty, due to the 
solidarity of tiie clan, a present loyalty 
to a government increasingly by and for 
tlie people. Until recently Japan was 
not a distinctly commercial country as 
regards international trade. Her com- 
mercial code was that of the soldier, and 
mercantile integrity was not cultivated 
as assiduously as at present. Another 
ethical problem concerns the relation of 
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the sexes. Here any apologist is apt 
also to recognize the persistence of feudal 
ethics. As to the religious problem, 

IVofessor Knox's experience of many 
years in Japan leads him to contirm th<- 
opinion of some other observers, that 
the country's greatest need is an ethical 
cult U'hich must include the doctrines of 
God's holiness, of the righteousness of 
his law, and of the souPs accountability 
to him. 

Perhaps the Oriental may be excused 

for not knowing (he Occident, but the 
v")ccidenial can hardly be excused for 
not knowing the Orient. If this be so 



with regard to our knowledge of India, 
it is more so regarding China, and yet 
more so regarding Japan. In Professor 
Knox's well-printed volume the still too 
i\,morant Occidental will lind not only a 
synjpaihetic study of the peoples and 
customs of India, China, and Japan, but 
also an appreciation ol the peculiar 
spirit and problems of each cnuntr>\ 
Of the three, appareruly only Japan 
understands the meaning both of the 
Orient and the Occident as signifying, 
the first, a triumph of the organism, the 
second, that of the individual. Is she 
not uniting them in herself ? 



Comment on Current Books 



J As patriotic loyalty was the chief 

jJ^ feature of Japanese feudalism, so 

^ it is to-day the secret spring of 
Japanese military streni^h. Hence in the 

devolopmem of Japanese ethics it is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance of loy- 
alty. Every ray of education, says President 
Scherer, ' has been focused upon this as its 
ohjert, and even native Shinloism has In'ea 
made a mere tool for tlie develupaical of 
patriotism through the doctrine that the 
Emperor is God. The two ftireijjn religious 
systems in Japan, Buddhism and Confucian- 
ism, also agree in teaching the supreme im- 
portance of loyalty — Buddhism by its doc- 
trine of self-repression, and Confucianism 
through the law of tilialism. Japanese mo- 
rality, therefore, is not regarded, in accord- 
ance witli our ronception, as including a 
variety ot virtues, but as finding its absolute 
expression in devotion to the Mikado. To 
fear him and keep his commandments con- 
stitutes the whole duty of man. Thus, in a 
nation which makes eve ything subordinate 
to patriotic loyalty, the samurai^ the warrior 
class, naturally become pre-emmpnt, and 
Japan s ethical system rinally becomes known 
as btuhidtf^ "the way of the warrior." Loy- 
alty goes 'o stran: p lengths in Japan, and 
the Japanese perspective becomes twi.sted, 
as we sec, in the practices of harakiri, or 
bowel-piercing, among the men, and j'igat\w 
throat cutting, among the women. Moreover, 
the doctrine tliat loyalty justifies any means 
that may be found useful may be responsible 
f'vr wluit nirmv linvr rr:-Tr'"!cd as a tradit-onn! 
Japanese attitude toward truth in commer- 
cial dealir^, perhaps further explained by 

' Wli.it Iipanrsr >fnr.iUty? By I uiv A, I! S<lu-nT, 

The buiuby-Scbooi Timc» Company, Plttbdvliihu. 7^ tt-^ 



the samurai indifference in money matters. 
These characteristics are elucidated by 
President Scherer, who has been able to 
cram an astonishing amount of information 
in a little \ olunie. His most inspiring ob- 
servation concerns the general Japanese atti- 
tude towards Christianity. Christ*s perfect 
morality draws them naturally toward it, for 
they see that he was absolutely loyal to the 
Father. In many ways, cletlarcs President 
Scherer, the Japan-sf are prepared for 
Christianity, and adds that, had we shown 
one tithe of the energy in supplying them 
with our ideals that we have evinced in de- 
veloping our commerce, Japan would be 
nominally Christian to-day. 

Tike Hcbrcv. Literahire "^^^^^y ^^^^i**^^ 
of Wisdom sorGenung^book* 
IS given m theopen- 
ing sentence of the preface : " ' Do yoti «u}>- 
posc Shakespeare meant all ili.a r was once 
asked of a teacher under whose interpreta- 
t;\c reading the pages of tlic diar.i.itist 
.seemed to glow with new power and sugges- 
tion. Pausing for an instant's reflection, be 
replied, '.My com i in is uitli what Shake- 
speare means, not w ith what he meant.' It 
is impM)rtant to know what the Bible writers 
meant, but that is for most readers chietly 
valuable which enabl' s u> to know what the 
Bible means. The i'salniist sajs, " Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
inv path " The main object of the jnai tscal 
interpretation of the Bible is to show how to 
use the book so that it will really illuminate 
life's path of duty and keep us from straying 
from it or stumbling in it. This is not to say 

|i.n I'.v luhr. Kr.inkltB GcBOBf. Hov^KiiiBrMiBiB * 

Co . iioMoo. $i, net. 
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ttiat writers on the Bible are eitiier to be 
hortatory commentators upon it or to write 

into it their own imaj^inings: but they are so 
to interpret its inner and spiiitual meaning 
that this meaning can be appHed to the life 
cf today. W'c do not know of any modern 
interpreter who has done this more success- 
fdly than Professor Genu ng in his interpre- 
tation of the Book of Job and the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. Our point of view of llie wis- 
dom literature would be somewhat different 
from Professor Genuilg*s. He says that it 
is " what in our nomenclature would be 
called philosophy." We would say that this 
analogue in our time would be that type of 
religious thou^lit and life wliicli is known by 
the phrase ethical culture. Ii is that phase 
of religion which is based, not upon visionary 
nor t^ton purely intellectual processes, but 
UfXm the experience of life. It is a notc- 
worAy fact that all three types— tlie pro- 
phetic, the philosophical, and the empirical — 
are interpreted hv the P.ilile. For the study 
of Ibis last type the reader will hnd much of 
value in Professor Genung's ^)ook, and be 
will find it presented in a thoroughly readable 
and interesting form. 

,,. . - ,, As we observed in speaking, 

Reformahon ^^^^^^ ^^.^ ^.^^^ ^ ^ 

forth new infornution for many who regard 
themselves as sufficiently familiar with the 

subject. Comparing the table of contents 
with that of a former standard work, such as 
professor Fisher's in 1873, this appears at a 
glance. Two pages then sufficed for the 
remarkable movement historically termed 
" Anabaptism." Further investigation shows 
it to be, as Principal Lindsay says, ** a very 
complicated affair," rapidly spreading over 
F.urope, and securing " an enormously larger 
number of adherents than had been imag- 
ined.** The story of their struggle amidst 
fierce persertttion to reproduce tlie primitive 
freedom and simplicity of Christianity is o» 
deep interest to all modems who oppose 
clericalism and State establishments of rclis^ 
ion. The fanatical excesses into which some 
Anabaptists were carried, especially in the 
oft-told episode of Munstcr, are not passed 
over, but the unjust reproach which such 
incidents have long left resting upon the 
whole movement is now at length removed. 
The Socinian movement also receives a 
discriminating criticism, discovering points 
of likeness to and of difference from the 
modern I'nitari m school of thought, often 
inaccurately termed Socinian. The volume 
covers the Reformation period In Europe 

' A H) storv of (lie F<'-('>rinajion. ByTh:»nus .M T,inrl-,i> . 
D.I> . I.I. ii. ilnicnutionid Xheokiincal LitirdTY. txiited 
by Uurlcs A. Brixgs, O.dT Clilric»ScrilNUr'sSaM,New 
York. J2J0,oet. 



outside of Germany, and concludes with the^ 
counter Reformation in Roman Catholicism 
that reached its limit in the Council of Trent. 
It is the begi! nings of the several move- 
ments m that memorable period to which, as 
less known but deservini; attention, Dr. 
Lindsay, with contemporary j-uurces of in- 
formation at hand, has K'^^'it comparatively 
large space. 

Freedom This book might be entitled, 

im. jjk. nu i. as it iiS " Freedom in the 

« fte CfmnA church,"»andregardedas a 

plea for liberty of interjiretation of the Creed 
in all Protestant Churches, but pre-eminently 
in the Episcopal Church, or as a History of 
the Apostles* Creed and its various interpre- 
tations, or as a monograph on the doctrine 
of the Virgin JJiiih, or as a history of Uie 
doctrine of the Incarnation. The first aspect 
th.e author evidently regards as yirc eminent, 
the other subsidiary. He takes up the ordi- 
nation vows of the Episcopal clergyman and 
shows that his pledge " to minister the Doc- 
trine and the Sacraments and the Discipline 
of Christ as the Lord hath commanded and 
as this Church hath received the same, 
nccordinf;: to the commandments of Cod," is 
not to be interpreted as a pledge to interpret 
the Creed according to any established tra* 
dition, since every clause in the Creed has 
received in the Church at ditlerent times 
different interpretations. " Maker of heaven 
and earth no longer means that Clod created 
somethinp: otit of nothing. *' He descended 
into hell ■ lia.s a different interpretation by 
Pearson from that of the early fathers. He 
ascended into heaven" no longer means that 
Christ went upwards before the eyes of his 
disciples, taking with him his body — flesh 
and bones. "He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead " is understood by some 
to mean, he shall return again at the end of 
the world w hen the judgment shall begin, by 
others that he conies perpetually in every 
movement which furthers the growth of his 
kingdom, and the judgment is continuous 
and culminating. The jihrase, "born of the 
Virgin Mary," primarily signilied not so 
much a vii^n birth as a human birth, and 
"conceived by the Holy Ghost," whatever 
its mystical meaning, was not interpreted by 
Aui;u.stine as it has been by some di.sputants 
in recent discussictns, for Augustine affirms 
that " it Is clf u bevond a doubt that He 
[JesusJ was not born of the Holy Spirit as 
His Father, in the same sense that He was 
born of the as his Mother." The 

pledge of the Episcopal clergyman " to min- 
ister the Doctrine as tkh Church hath 
tn eived the samt^ does not mean as it hath 

• Freedom io the CIniidl, Bv Aleanlnr V. G. Alka. 
The MacoUIn Caawif , NtwToiiL^lJOi 
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recdved it from tradition, thus identifying 
' the Reformed Cluirch with the Church of 
the past ; but the doctrine as set forth in the 
Articles of Religion, whose object at every 
turn is to prritcst aj^ainst the errors involved 
in the commandments of men, which Rome 
had added to the Christian faith.** In other 
words, the priest pledges himself to teach 
the Creed in that spirit of liberty which 
makes the tradition of the Church ah\ays 
subject to re-examination and retesting by 
the commandments of Clod as they are found 
in the Scripture. We do not need to say to 
our readers Aat this view of the obligation 
of the Episcopal priesthood is the one which 
The Outlook has strenuously maintained. 
Professor Allen supports tt by a wealth of 
scholarship which makes it clear that it is no 
new doctrine devised for the convenience of 
liberal ministers in our time, but is the doc- 
trine which tiie Church has inlwrited from 
the time of Cranmer and the English Refor- 
mation. 

B_. . Whether this journal' of a 

Frtsnncrs in » . • » • 

, ^ Russian prisoners wife in 

' Japan, published under the 

striking title " As The Hague Ordains," is 
an actual record of daily events as they 
occurred in Matsuyama or not, it holds a 
tremendous human interest. The Princess 
Sophia hurried from Petersburg to Japan, 
across America, to be at the side of her 
husband, taken prisoner in Manchuria. She 
writes with wit and a delightfully feminine 
abandon, showing her prejudices openly 
and yet filled with a just spirit, far beyond 
that of the Russian prisoners with whom 
she talks and to whom she is allowed to 
minister as a nurse in hospital. The revela- 
tions she makes in roiTnrd to the " pre- 
arrangements " of the Japanese in battle, hos- 
pital, and care for prisoners only confirm 
the fine reports wc had during the war. Of 
mixed English and Russian parentage, the 
Princess is open to argument, and when the 
argument is backed up by facts she yields 
very gracefully. She is ronrteously treated 
by the Japanese ofificials, and spendsayear or 
more waiting on her wounded husband, to be 
rc-ltMscd in the end through the astounding 
peace procured by " that terriUe American 
President, // Strenmoso!^ '* Never more will 
a peace conference go to America," she 
writes ; " the Americans arc too literal. A 
peace conference is for the purpose of 
making peace, they argue ; therefore. Make 
peace : Q\iick ! At once! Immediately! Oh! 
sooner than that, even, if the Roosevelt hap- 
pens to be ruling.** ** Another day*s delay,** 



says Vladimir, her husband, "and I believe 
that American President capable of bup.r 
into the council-room, knocking their he^a 
together, and holding them by their dumn 
imtil they ngned a treaty of peace.*' 

Thm Winning of For the use especially of 
Me Wk^ yourc: students of Amen- 
can liistory, books of rcitt' 
iniscence describing our forefather^ pio^ 
neering westw.ird to the Pacific are wofh 
more than the studied accounts writtett at 
arm*s length by present-day historiasi.' 
There is always an appreciative audiencti 
waiting for the autobiographic description, 
albeit in homely phrase, or the adventures, 
privations, and final success of those who 
early journeyed to the Pacific slope in the 
faith that it would produce what it has. 
Only by such contemporary accounts may 
we understand by what fiber of grit and 
pluck our country has been made. Among 
pioneers* reminiscences Mr. Meeker*s' d^ 
serve prominent place. When twenty-two 
j-ears old he-trekked across the plains and 
over the mountains from the Missouri to 
Puget Sound. Fitly to celebrate that under- 
taking, he has now, at the ago of seventy-six, 
returned in the same way. While abundantly 
discurnve, his books should be of vivid in* 
terest to old and young alike. 



A Modern View 
tike Bibb 



Theaim of this little book* 

is so admirable and the 
spirit is so praiseworthy 
that we regret to speak of it In criticism 
rather than in commendation. Butitappears 
to us to be inadequate in its treatment of a 
theme where inadequacy is tantamount to 
error. It ri^;luly discards the old idea of an 
infallible book on which the world is de- 
pendent for all its knowledge of God and of 
the spiritual life. But in doing so it puts too 
li^ht an estimate on the Old Testament. 
The historic fact remains that this collection 
of sacred literature is the product of the 
most religious of the ancient nations, and 
contains what is still a true expression of the 
deepest spiritual life of the most spiritual of 
modern men and women. Whittier has sup- 
plemented but not supplanted the Psalms ; 
Phillips Brooks is not a substitute for Isaiah ; 
there is no modem summary of social right- 
eousness which for terseness, clearness, and 
compactness is comparable to the Ten Com- 
mandments ; and neither Thomas Jefferson, 



'Am The tiaxuc Ordaim : Journal o( a Rummd Priaoncr'a 
yjfcbi Ji^. Heanr Holt ft Co., MMT York. SI JO, ad. 



'Pioneer Reniiniv^nrw of Pucri Sound Ttic Tnutrdy 
of l.»chi Ity y.tn Meeker. Lownwri & H.inford, 
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Jeremy Bentham, nor any of the leaders of 
the Red Host has suggested a scheme of 
political order tfiat makes the ideal of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth antiquated. Mr. 
VcrnoD gives very effectively some religious 
▼aJues in the Old Testament ; but he foils to 
make clear ihe religious value of the Old 
Testament, which is inherent in and is devel- 
oped out of its teaching that Jehovah is a 
rij^teous (>od, that he demands righteous- 
ness of his children, and that he demands 
nothing else — ^a doctrine as old in Hebrew 
history as the Book of the Covenant, which, 
despite Mr. Vernon's assumption to the 
contrar)', we think to be quite the oldest 
book in the Old Testament, at least four 
centuries older than the prophets. The 
teaching of the Old Testament that God 
requires nothing but righteousness of his 
dilldrett, and the further teaching that man 
is made in the image of God and shares his 
divine liie, and so can be holy as God is 
holy, with the corollaries which grow out 
of that teaching — political, sociological, and 
individual — is still far in advance of most of 
the religious teaching of our times even in 
Qiriatiaii churches and Christian literature. 

Ameripo ^"^^ ^'^'■'^ series of brief biog- 
frimnirni' '^P^'*^ discoverers and 

"*^"™ early explorers of America now in- 
cludes a life * of the voyager after whom, by a 
singular freak of fortune, the New World was 
named. Like all the other books of this 
series, it is written in a pleadng vein, and 
brings out in an efTecdve way the romance, 
tragedy, and daring of the achievements of 
Amerigo Vespucci and those other bold 

• mariners who in the long-gone fifteenth cen* 
ttiry ventured so bravely into unknown seas. 

' . For several reasons, however, it is less satis- 
factory than its predecessors. Far too much 
prominence is given to secondary figures, 
thereby hindering the clear-cut development 
of the hero's personality, concerning which 

- at best very little information is obtainable. 
There is also too liberal a piecing-out of the 
narrative by quotations from earlier biogra- 

> phers, as well as from Vespucd^s own writ- 
ings. And, what is must regrettable, Mr. Ober 

- has paid scanty attention to the results of 
: ncent investigations which have brought to 

Hi^t a number of new and important feicts 
:' with respect to Vespucci and the men witli 
whom he had relations. In the matter of the 

• ToBca neBi corrapondence, for example, he 
, proceeds throughout on the assumjition that 
I its authenticity has been placed beyond ques- 
^ lion, whereas the very reverse Is tiie case. 
^ Acoonfii^ly, although the work contains 

much really substantial information, it is im- 

~iSBSS!9i!!^SSt iiSi^ A. Oder. Harper & 



possible to recommend it as a product of 
sound scholarship. 

Expository preaching is always 

attractive when well done, and 



A Great 
Expositor 



is an art that many covet As 
a master of this art Dr. Maclaren is widely 
esteemed. The thirty volumes ' in which his 

life-work in this line is now being made 
available to the Christian world, while not 
a commentary on the entire BiUe, contain an 
anthology of the jiassages best suited for 
homiletic treatment in the expository method. 
Thirty-six passages from Exodus against 
eleven from Leviticus indicate this .selective 
principle of the work. The Scripture is used 
uncritically in the traditional way; the 
story of Nadab and Abihu, slain by fire from 
heaven for infraction of ceremonial law, is 
represented as a divine judgment ; the angel 
who encountered Joshua as the pre«ristent 
Christ; Elijah's ascension to heaven in a 
chariot of fire as historical, and the corporeal 
return of Christ to earth as assured. But 
Dr. Maclaren is always intent on spiritual 
truths, felicitous in drawing instructive 
modern parallels to ancient experiences, in- 
genious in making unpromising sentences 
yield fruitful lessons, and putting; frrsh point 
into trite texts. The six volumes of the 
present issue form the second series of the 
five, which are sold only in series of six 
each. 

One verse in the Koran, in 
which women are forbidden to 

appear unveiled before any 
man except certain relatives, is responsible 
for a condition which " lies at the root of all 
the most important features that differentiate 
progress from stagnation.*' In this book,* 
edited by Annie Van Sommer and Samud 
M. Zwemer, is collected a mass of testimony 
and undoubted facts that merely lift the edge 
of the sad truth as to the lives of women in 
Mohammedan communities. It would be 
quite impossible to speak plainly of such 
conditions as exist, and are known by those 
who visit the zenanas, harems, and seraglios 
of the Orient. One point made in this hook 
is not perfectly recognized even by those of 
us who read about the Moslems. The uni- 
versality and ease of divorce, the absolute 
frrcdnm of ilie husband, and the utter help- 
lessness of the wife, are revelations to many. 
A mere sentence, repeated three times, is 
irrevocable, and the wife is cast out to a life 
of sorrow, shame, and poverty very often. 

' Fxpo^ifinn-i of Holy ^cHpture Second Sf-ric* Pv 
Alexander Mai iarcr,. D.U. Lit D. Kxodas Levvln^us, and 
Numbers iJcuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and rjrrt 
Rook ol SUmuel Second Book of Samuel and the r ml 
Book of kiniTH St Mark. 2 vols Acts of the Apostlok 
Ut vol. A C. Amislrons; ft Son. New Vork. <7 S). net 
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In i'ersia a sad-faced drutlgc lold the writer, 
**I am the twenty-tifth wife; some are 
divorced, some are dead; t(>-morrf)\v it may 
be my turn to go." Polygamy is prevalent 
among the rich, but the poor man can sup- 
port only one wife at a timejSo divorce is his 
refuge. The best men seem ashamed of the 
practice, and say that it is forbidden by the 
Koran, explaining that Mohammed was 
allowed peculiar privile^xes. No one can 
read the sad story of darkness and wrong 
without recognizing a duty toward the women 
of the East. Woman's medical work is 
especially effective, removing prejudice and 
opening doors. Egypt, all Africa, Palestine, 
Turkey, Uulgaria, Persia, India, Java, and 
all Malaysia are darkened by this unholy 
revelation to Mohammed. 



The Lasi Ha{f 
of the Civil War 



The pleasing features 
which characterised Dr. 
James K. Hosmer's pre- 
vious contribution to the *' American Nation " 
serial History of the United States are again 
in evidence in the present volume,' in which 
he carries the story of the Civil War from 
Chickamauga to Appomattox. As before, 
he enables the student to follow readily and 
intelligently the intricacies of tlie successive 
and simultaneous campaigns and battles, his 
treatment is scrupulously fair, and his narra- 
tive graphic and attractive, developing with no 
small skill the increasing impressiveness and 
tragedy of the colossal struggle. As before, 
too, due regard is had to the consideration of 
the contrasting social and economic condi- 
tions of the war-time North and South, and to 
the non-military factors that played a part in 
determining the conflict. A hrief discussion 
of the " arliitrary arrests ' opens the volume. 
Dr. Homer being evidently - very much of 
Dr. Rhodesia opinion with respect to the 
course pursued by Lincoln in dealing witli 
the " copperheads.*' A survey of the finan- 
cial measures of the war follows, and the 
current of military events is then renewed 
with a study of the Chickamauga campaign, 
SO treated that the nonrmilitary reader will 
find no difficulty in grasping the significance 
of its various phases and the tactics to which 
they gave rise. This may also be said of 
the remaining chapters of a purely military 
nature, treating in turn the varving vicissi- 
tudes of the Chattanooga struggle, the Vir- 
ginia campaign of '64, Sherman's Atlanta 
campaign and his mat< h to the sea, and the 
final stages that culminated at Appomattox. 
Over these, however, as over Appomattox 
itself, Dr. Ilosmerseemstous to have p issid 
rather hurriedly ; and his treatment of the 

'T>K- \niciii;iii Nation I 1 inl 1<\ Allx-rl nu^lim II Uirt. 
Vol X\I ( )ui; ..t th < il \\ «r H> UiiMs K H(»- 
r, LL..U. Harper & briHiMrrs, New York, tl, net. 



assassination of Lincoln is distinctly inade- 
quate. On the other hand, there is much 
that might be singled f)ut for exceptionally 
warm praise — as, for example, bis two chap- 
ters on the spirit of the North and the spirit 
of the South at the Ix-i:! lining of the last year 
of the war, and his discussion of military 
severities." 

Powers of the ThIsbook'isreinaitoWe 
American Pti^h f» * cunosity m htera- 

ture. It JS written by a 
Japanese scholar, a doctor of laws, a lecturer 
of the Law School of the University of 
Indiana, and said in the title-page to be the 
first Japanese attorney ever admitted to an 
Amnlcan Bar. As an interpretation of the 
American Constitution by a foreign observer 
it is interesting, but it has also other value. 
While there are some imperfections in the 
style, and while for the general reader the 
book would he more valuable if it had under- 
gone revision by an English scholar, it is a 
remarkably clear and comprehensive state- 
ment of the fundamental principles of our 
American Constitution, and might well be 
commended to the lay reader who deairct 
to obtain a non-p.u tis.m impression and 
scholarly view of the nature of our (lovern- 
ment and the functions of its various depart- 
ments. 

l^ljgf.^ The recent congress at Geneva, 



ChnaHanUy 



Switzerland, of lil)cral and 



progressive Christians has 
been fitly commemorated in a volume con* 

taining many of the addresses and sermons 
delivered there ' by such men as the Kcv. 
Drs. Samuel A. Eliot from tiiis country and 
Estlin Carjientcr from Kngland, Professor 
Pfleiderer from Germany, K^ville from 
France, Eerdmans from Holbind, and Mon- 
tet from Switzerland. Unfortunately, the 
volume is printed in type too small for weak 
eyes. 

The Heroine o/ ^hwe poems* ar« the 

whose imagmattve out- 
pourings exhibit the defects as well as the 
perfections of the source of her inspiratioii. 
Pruning might make the wildwood more 
conventional, but then the charm of the forest 
tangle would be lost " Bird of the Lonely 
l.ake.' " .\postrophe to Niagara," " Mount 
of the Holy Cross," are tides that tndicalc 
the author's favorite themes. 



' Powerii of the Amencan Pc«pl«., 
ami ("oiirKi arrordine to Kvolution 9i 
smMii.ii, l.\ Ma-u)i Nfijak.iwa. llie' 
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A little care— a little daily aitcalion -and a lillle Milkweed 
Cream will tive the woman wbo cares, a perfect complexioa 

What attention do you give your face and hands ? You 
wash them of course, but that's not enough. Exposure to 
the weather, to heat and cold, to dirt and dust, indoors and 
out, to the tainted air of the ball room or the steam of the 
kitchen, will take the bloom from any complexion. These 
causes and conditions result in a sallow complexion, make 
the skin rough, coarsen its texture, and unless proper atten- 
tion is given there comes lasting and unsightly facial blemishes, 

Milkweed Cream 

Used night and morning has proven to women ever>w'here thai 
they can have a clear, bright and healthy skin, (or it 

Improves bad Complexions, Preserves good Complexions. 

Milkweed Cream is a dun food with Ionic properties. It is dainty, fastidious. 
re6ned ; just a little applied with linger lips (no rubbing or Icneading) clears the 
minute pores f'^om dust and dirt, stimulates them into natural activity, and through 
them feeds the inner skin so that a brilliant and glowing complexion is obtained. 

Sold by all drtiggists at 30 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. A sample will convince you: mailed free for stamp. 

r. F. INGRAM & CO.. 72 Tenth St. 
DETROIT. MICH. 




9mJ^ ^i/f .** 

Miss Adele Ritchie 

One ol America's Most 
bcaaiiful Anisic*, saya: 

radi iMft ,<f J.<MM!>n[ ■whttt 
to Iht lerth ih it na attur 

dfnttfrui (.m [ivt." 

ZODENTA 

Is for particular people, 
for those who care about 
the little things which 
add to the appearance 
ol the well groomed 
man or woman. 

It is a dentifrice in 
paste form, different 
from the ordinary pastes 
because the ingredients 
are blended together 
by intense heat, so that 
Zodenta is always the 
same 

It dissolves all inju- 
rious deposits which 
discolor niid in liiiie 
ruin the delicate en- 
amel, caii'iiiiK drcayed 
teeth. II prr vents the 
formation of tartar 
and devtroys all poi- 
s MIS and germs which 
c rinse siiftencd aO'l 
diseased ({iinis. 

If yonr druKKi*! doea 
not lircp Zodrnla, send 
lis 2.5 cents for a liirvjc 
C^H oz ) tube postpaid. 
Your money returned 
if vou don't like it. 
Write f irTwUh Brush 
Holiler, iiiai'c>l free. 

F. F. Ingram 

& Co. 

72 Tenth 
St. 

Dciroli, 
Mich. 
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WALTER BAKER I COS 

COCOA AND CHOCOLATE 





Have a world-wide reputation for high quality 

and delicious flavor. 
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Directions for preparing more than one hundred dainty dishes 
in our Choice Recipe Book sent free upon request 



HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 




WALTER BAKER 6c CO., Ltd. 

Ksial>li!.hi<l 17H0 

Dorchester, Mass. 
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Good Teeth Are 
Woman's Greatest 
Attraction 

The p>ossession of beautiful eyes 
is entirely a gift of nature. 

The jxjssession of good teeth is 
largely a matter of care. 

The ordinary brush cannot reach 
those parts of the teeth that it is 
most necessary to keep clean. The 
tufted bristles and the curved handle 
of the Prophylactic Tooth Brush 
enable it to penetrate every crevice 
and depression. 

Prophylactic Tooth Brushes are 
made in a clean factor}' by clean 
people and sterilized before pack- 
ing. Each brush is packed in an 
individual yellow box to prevent 
handling. 



Tooth Brushes 




Three Sizes ; Two Styles ; Three Textures 

The texttire of each l)ni-.li is ni.irk».Ml on e.n h txi\— nn t\v*-i\ of handling bri>tltfs. The stvles .ire: " PR()- 
IM!VI..\CTIC, ' ri«i.l h.in<ne. and " PKOFMI VI.ACTIC M'Kl lAL." new flexible handle. Three sizes: 
.Adult's )5C.. VoiUh s Child's .'sc. Three texture'.; .*^i.ft. Mi-diuni, ll.ird. 



."sold hv driiui:i->ts ,ind dr.tk'ro in toilet supplies evcr>A^liere. It vixir dealer d<je<i ' * 
lot sell the I'rophxl.ictic. we will deliver, postpaid, im receipt of price. St;nd lor _^^<^. , ' 
iter.itiire on the tt-etli .lud their proi^^r cleansinu and i>reservation, and '"^ *\ .'J^ 




tellini: ail .il)<iiit I'rophyl.Ktic Tf'wali. llair. an d Nail l; rushes. 

FLORENCE AlANl'FACTLIRING 
CO>\PA^Y 

156 Pine Street .. /r-'H 



FLORENCE 
MASS. 



J^iiN*"^ " The Genuine Is 

Always Sold in a Yellow Box 
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Thc testitnoiiv of Harry 
AProfes^onal Orchard in the trial nt 
Atmm- ^^.^^^ William 1 J. 1 lav- 
wood, Secretary of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, who is charged with the 
mnrcler of ex-Governor Steiincnberg. 
furnishes probably the most remarkable 
story of murder and assassination to 
which an Amerfcan jury has ever been 
called upon to listen. It appears almost 
beyond belief that in this a^c and coun- 
try conditions such as were described 
by die witness could exist. That men 
who occupied positions of leadership 
amonjx their fellows, and enjoyed the 
conrtdence and respect of a large niiin- 
b<;r of law-abiding American worfcing- 
meo, could surround themselves with a 
band of assassins paid to kill those who 
opposed their rule seems incredible. 
Yet that is what the officers of the \\ csi- 
ern Federation of Miners have done for 
years, if we are to believe this witness, 



Price $3 a year 
> 10 cents a copy 

who admits that he was him.self one of 
the hired murderers. With every appear- 
ance of exa( tness and truthfulness, and 
in the most cold blooded and callous way. 
Orchard told of trafficking in human 
life at a stipulated price for each victim. 
Nineteen human nves were destroyed 
by his own hands, according to his 
admissions on the witness-stand, and 
he asserted that he was but one of a 
number who were engaged in the same 
villainous work. The summary below 
f^f Orchard's testimony last week comes 
to The Outlook by telegraph despatch 
from iLs special correspondent at Boisd, 
Mr. Luke Grant, who at a later date 
will describe this exceedingly dramatic 
and immensely sij^nificant trial in spe- 
cial articles in The Outlook, the readers 
of which will remember Mr. Grant's 
article entitled "The Moyer-Haywood 
Trial " in the issue for .Vpril 6 last ; it 
may be addt,J that a re-reading of this 
article will be found informative by alt 
who wish to understand the origin of 
these cases and the history of the labor 
war in Colorado and Idaho, out of which 
these acts of violence grew. 



Orchard'a 
Testimony 



Orchard's hantls pulled the 
wile which fired the fatal 
explosion under the railway 
station at Independence, which resulted 
in the death of fourteen men. It was 
he who hurled the bomb in the shaft of 
thc \ imlicator mine which killed two 
men. In cold blood he shot down a 
detective in Denver, on the street, after 
do}^y;injj his \ ictim for two miles. He 
planted a bomb in a vacant lot for Jus- 
tice Gabbert. but mi.s.sed his intended 
victim, and killed another whose life he 
(li<l not .seek. In relalinj^ the story of 
tliat murder, Orchard said that the de- 
fendant Haywood made the remark: "it 
is too bad you missed Gabbert and 
killed an innocent man."' Pettibone, 
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another of the defendants in the crim- 
inal conspiracy, remarked that it was 
" hard luck. " The last chapter in 
the career of this admitted assassin 
was the killing of cx-Govemor Steunen- 
bur^ by means of a bomb attached to 
his gate. Until that crime Orchard had 
escaped arrest. All the time thiit his 
criminal career lasted he lived, he says, 
on the funds of the org^anization and 
was in the confidence of the officers. 
They complimented him when he suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing his murderous 
work, and they consoled hira when he 
failed. They urged him on, after set- 
ting out the work for him to do. It was 
under the instructions of the officers of 
the organisation that he made three 
attempts to assassinate ex-Covernor Pen- 
body, of Colorado. ( )n each occasion 
his intended victim was saved by a 
mere chance. It was on the orders of 
Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone that 
he watched the house of Sherman Bell, 
in Denver, looking for an opportunity to 
shoot him throi^h a window. It was by 
.their direction that he planted a bomb 
at Justice (loddard's gate, which was 
discovered before it accomplished its 
mission of death. They sent him from 
Denver to Idaho under orders to kill 
Governor Steunenberg, w^ile Haywood 
made the remark that if he succeeded, and 
then W£nt to Paterson, New Jersey, and 
wrote a few letters to nuneowners calling 
their attention to the murder and warn- 
inp them that tlieir turn would come 
next, it would have a j:;nod effect. Hay- 
wood said that would be almost as good 
as killing them, because then they would 
be living in constant dread and would 
be afraid to oppose the union nrte. All 
this was in substance the story told by 
Ordiard on the witness-stand, but the 
amount of credence to be given it is 
something the jury has not yet deter- 
mined. It hrfs been shown on cross- 
examination dial the witness is a biga- 
mist ; that he has been a hard drinker 
and an inveterate gambler all the time 
he has lived in the West ; that he was 
in the pay of detectives for a railway in 
Colorado when he first met the defend- 
ants : that he first suggested the idea 
of blowing tip the \'in<Iirator mine; 
that he wa$ an ore thief while he worke^ 



in the mines; and that he tried tn sell 
intelligence to the State authorities or the 
mine-owners or both while he was, as he 
claims, the paid 'assassin of the unions. 
Other black spots in his career have 
been brought to light which h?iie a 
tendency to discredit him as a witness. 
One thing is certain : the crimes he has 
described were committed in the manner 
he has outlined, and he furnished a 
mass of minute details that it would 
appear impossible to supply unless his 
story is true. The jury, w4Uch is sworn 
to weigh the evidence and do even justice 
between the State and the defendant, is 
an intelligent and representative one. 
With one exception, the twelve men of 
the jury are men over fifty years of age. 
Nine of thr-m are American bom, two 
were born m Scotland, and one in Can- 
ada. All are men who know what it 
means to meet obstacles and overcome- 
them. They have all been farmers in 
Idaho or other sections of the West, and 
have been described as of the class of em- 
pire*builders who have transformed the 
arid desert with its wastes of sage-brush 
into fertile farms and blooming orchards. 
They know little of hihor unions, and 
they do not believe in a class struggle. 
Haywood's counsel appear satisfied 
with the jury, but pointed out that 
out of between two and three hundred 
men summoned for jury service only 
three or four were labor union men. 
There can hardly be a doubt that the 
jur\' will return a verdict in accordance 
with the e^'idence, and those who are 
inclined to condemn one side or tiie 
other in this trial may well await ^at 
Verdict before passing judgment 



. o, ^ Unfortunately, the 

A Stronji Pica for ^ . j . .. . , 

r J 4 , tr } i- term " mdustnal 

Industrial Education . 

education sug- 
gests to a larp^e nuniljer rif j>eople in 
this cuunlry the idea thai a is some 
kind of a system for making laj:y peo- 
ple work, or for traininj^ those who are 
poor in pocket and slow of brain to 
do the * menial " ihings of life so as to 
provide time in which the graduates of 
institutes of '* higher education " can do 
the thinking of the country. There is, 
it is true, some ground for this misappre* 
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hensinn, herausp indnstrial education as 
it 15 understood to-day in Germany has 
been most largely applied in this coun- 
try to those schools which are engaged 
in training men and women to become 
efficiently self-supporting in various 
trades, such as carpentry, steam-titting, 
briddaying, dressmaking, millinery, ma- 
chine sewing, and the like. President 
Roosevelt, in his recent Western trip, 
made an address at the State Agricul- 
tural College at Lansing, Michigan, a 
large part of which was devoted to a 
consideration of the need in this country 
of industrial education, and to a correc- 
tion of false notions about it. He made 
light of the fear of pauper labor, against 
whose competition it is so often alleged 
that the American workingman needs 
protection. What we have to fear, espe- 
cially when we contend for our share of 
the world's markets, " is the competition 
of tiie highly ddlled workingman of 
the countries of greatest industrial effi- 
ciency." 

We have been fond, as a nation, of speak- 
ing of the dignity of labor meaning thereby 
manual labor. Personally, I don't think that 
we beein to understand what a high place 
manual labor should take ; and it never can 
take this high place unless it offers scope for 
the best tvpe of man. We have tended to 
regard education as a matter of the head 
omy, and the resuh is that a great many of 
our people, themsclve.s the sons of men who 
worked with their liand.s, seem to think that 
they rise in the world if they get into a 
position where they do no hard manual work 
whatever ; where their hands will grow soft 
and thetr working clothes will be kept clean. 
Such a conception is both false and mis- 
chievous. There are, of course, kinds of 
labor where the work must be purely mental, 
and there nre rithcr kinds of labor where, 
under existing conditions, very little demand 
indeed is made upon the mind, though I 
am glad to say that I think the proportion of 
men engaKcd in this kind of work is dimin- 
ishing, l it in any healthy community, in 
any community with the great solid qualities 
which alone make a really great nation, the 
bulk of the people shins'f! do work whieli 
makes demands upon both the body and ihc 
mind. Progress cannot permanently con- 
sist in the abandonment of physical labor, 
but in the development of physical labor so 
that it shall represent more and more the 
work of the trained mind in the trained 
body. 

It is quite true &at a boy mtist be 
trained to think well before he can act 
well. But thinking that is not followed 



by some form of definite action becomes 
merely a form of amusement. Philo- 
sophical speculation, literary analysis, 
art criticism, are impcurtant, but they are 
a means to, not an end of, education. 
Those teachers who are endeavoring to 
carry on, in conjunction with that book- 
learning which Matthew Arnold calb 
knowing the best that has been said and 
thought in the wr^rld, the development 
of skill in some sort of handicraft, are 
exerting an educational intlueuce in the 
country that is greatly needed. 



A Political >'^''* 

Sie£^ ^^'^^ political ex- 

• perience, have effected great 
transformations in their respective States. 
One is Senator Everett Colby, of New 
Jersey ; the oUier, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
of New Hampshire. At a mass-meeting 
in N( wark, New Jersey, last week, both 
these men were present. The occasion 
was marked by a spirit wihich we believe 
is increasing in influence and power in 
this countr)'. It is a spirit, not <tf mere 
pride and part;^' names, or nmb'ition for 
public office, much less ot desire for 
personal gain, but rather an eagerness 
in the public ser\ ice. Naturally, such a 
spirit does not display itself in any rapid 
organi/ation. It is true that in New 
Jersey there is the New Idea wing of the 
Republican party, and in New Hamp- 
shire there are the Lincoln Republicans; 
but in neither State is there even the 
germ of a new party. There is what is 
rather a new kind of political ambition. 
It is this ambition which Mr. Colby 
expressed in these words : 

What is more, we are not trying to make a 
killing in one i^rand-stand campaign, but 
instead we are inaugurating a veritable .^ie^e 
of reason that will ultimately starve the 
bosses out of business, for reason means 
thoucrht, and thought means growth and the 
progress oi ideas, and the polUical boss who 
is made to feed on ideas soon ^ets blood- 
poisoning and retires from the held. Vou 
cannot kill a sound idea that is based on 
reason and the r\-^\\{ of the people to control 
their own government. Let a sound idea 
once take root and it gathers unto itself all 
the elemrnts of truth, as a plant gathers in 
moisture from the air and licks it up from 
the soil. . . . 

If Mr. Churchill's address was more pug- 
nacious than Mr. Colby's, it exhibited 
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the same kind of spirit, for it was 
directed, not against political opix^nents. 

but afjainst those politicians atul those 
corporatinti iiiatiagers who are inditteretit 
to ihe public interests. It is this spirit 
that makes the present reform movements 
likely to endure. 

„ . The Republicans 

Pennsylvama a,,einbled in State 
Republican Convention . 
^ Convention last 

week in Perujsylvania recorded their 

approval of two men — one eminent in 

the Nation, the other in the State. By 

their indorsement of Senator Knox as a 
candidate for the RriHihlican Trrsiden- 
lial nomination, they brought before the 
people of the Nation a name which has 
be<'n tiiLntioned in connection with the 
Presidency r)nly in personal Cfinversn- 
tions or in the newspajjers, i here is in 
this public indorsement unquestionably 
a genuine sentiment, not merely of ad< 
miration for Senator Knox p. r.onally. 
but also of confidence in the pritJciples 
for which he has stood and the methods 
which he has foUoyred while he- has been 
in public office. He appeals to men of 
conservative cast of mind ; but it is 
noteworthy that the rtason which the 
Republicans gave for his indorsement 
was the efficiency with which he had 
carried out what seems to many to be 
the radical ]) iHry of th«* l*r. sidcnt. 
They incorjxjraled in the declarations 
of their platform these words concerning 
Mr. Knox uttered by President Roosc 
velt last October; 

During the last few years 'he N'ational 
Government has taken very strong strides in 
the direction of exeicising and securing ade- 
quate control over the great corpnrations, 
and it was under the leadership of one of 
tiic nu)st honored public men in our country, 
one of rcnnsyKania's most eminent sons — 
the present Senator and then Attorney- 
General Knox — that the new departure was 
begun. 

The Convention also took notable action 
in nominating for the oHice of Slate 
Treasurer Mr. John C. Sheatz, of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Shcat/. when in the I.< <^m>s- 
lature, acted \alianlly on brhalf of \hc 
Personal Registration bill, llis course 



from political activity. He did not cul- 
tivate b>' his action the friendliness of 

the Republican machine. His nomina- 
tion now indicates that the days of the 

Quay ring are over. Pennsylvania 

is now among die States that have made 
the bucket-shop ilkt^al As Boston and 
Philadelphia were the centers of activity 
in this form of gambling, the action of 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania has 
had very great effect 



The Lom'sx-ille 
Election ConUsi 



A victory on behalf of 
the freedom of the ba1> 

lot was lately won in 
Kentucky. The Court of .Appeals of 
that State has handed down a decision 
in a group of cases popularly known as 
the Louisville Election Contest, and has 
thus luought to an end a piece of litij^a 
tion unparalleled in the State. It decides 
that the election in Louisville in Novcni 
ber, 1905, involving the election of all mu- 
nicipal officers and almost all the county 
otTi^ t rs, is void. The election was char- 
acterized by great violence and gross 
frauds. The City Club,'* a non-partisan 
oiganization joined with the Republican 
party, wns defeated ; the " machine" won. 
Flection contests, begun within two 
weeks after the elections, were carried 
through the courts. Attorneys on be- 
half of the contestants ser\'ed without 
remuneration, ("iti/ens subscribed $ ^5,- 
t)UO to help pay the cost of the litigation. 
Chancellors of the Circuit Court heard 
testimony and arguments, and iover six- 
ttn-n months aftn the election decided 
that the election was valid. The case 
was at once appealed. Within a little 
more than a month the Court of Appeals, 
composed of five Democrats and one Re- 
publican, reversed the <jeqision» decided 
against tlie Democratic "machine,** 
asjicrted that it was impossible to deter- 
mine who was elected, and declared every 
offiee involved in the election [> i be vacant. 
The position^ mrtde vacant are to be 
tdk'ilbvapp<^Mninieni ; until these appoint- 
ments are made the contestees will con- 
iiiuie to disi harj^e the duties of the offices, 
li ua» shown t!i,;i ',f ninu-ptar e<« had l>een 
r.iitieil. b.dlots had been burned. p<jlicc 
for a time M'as so bravely s(tliiar>' that had refused protection. Republican offi- 
he seemed well on his way to retirement cials had been repressed and supplanted 
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by Democrals, and other outrages com- 
mitted. With majorities on the face 
of the returns ranpfinpf frcMii 4,000 to 
6,000, the number ot voters disfranchised 
Durobcfed 6,292. At the same time the 
Court condemns certain unfair ]jracticcs 
(>f (•'•r!:\in of the Fusionists. The Court 
cuuinieiUs bitterly upon the action of the 
police in refusing to testify and taking 
belter under the law forbidding self- 
incrimination: 

Suj>pnse n secret murder had been com- 
miiled, ai-d thf police on that beat, when 
asked about it, should say, *' I decline to 
answer, for fear of incriminating myself." 
This, under the nile Invoked, would pnotect 
the witness fr<>ni answcriir^. l>iit liriw loncf 
would it justify his retention on the roll of 
police ? 

Yet, fhe Court points out, such police 

have been retained in their places by 
their betieficiaries. The conspiracy to 
sted the election, the Court says, is as 
plain as the conspiracy which was 
charged against King (ieorge and the 
Cot:ncil to rob the colonies of their rights. 
The Court adds : 

No people can be said to govern them- 
selves whose elections are controlled by 
force, fraud, or fear. . , . No people are 
wholly civilized where a distinction is drawn 
between stealiDg an office and stealing a 
purse. 

The effect of the decision will be to 
put heart into those everywhere who are 
lighting against the tyranny of political 
corruption. 

Twelve years ago. 
when the N.itional 
anti-lottery law was 
signed, The Outlook said: "The long 
fight for anti-lottery legislation, which 
began in several States sixt\ ;trs np^o, 
has now triumphed in t \rry Slate in the 
L nion and iti the National Government. 
. . . The lottery is now an outlaw from 
one end to another of our country. , . . 
Thf fi'jjhi is finished, and we can press on 
to new contlicts with greater taith and 
courage.'* But an editorial in one of the 
daily papers last week begins with these 
words : " I'he Federal Covernnient has 
wnn another notable vic'ory in its long 
campaign t> stamp out the lottery evil." 
The fact that the I>ouisiana Lottery, 
supposed by most people to be long 



since dead and buried, has actually car- 

rieci on business under another name — 
th ii "f the Honduras Lottery Company — 
ail iliesc years, illustrates thedifHculty of 
dealing radically with what The Outlook 
long ago characterized as a wide- 
spread and corrupt form of gambling." 
The victory won in the passage of the- 
Federal law in 18^5 was indeed a great 
one. It was the outcome of a moral 
campaign of supreme importance waged 
against a vicious power intrenched he- 
hind political and personal intiuences. 
Already Louisiana had, to its undying 
honttr. rejected a proffered bribe of 
$31.OU0.(M)n f'^rthc renewal of the lottery 
charter, and the power ot the lottery had 
been restricted by stringent Stale legis- 
lation the countiif over. In 1 877 Con- 
gress had forbidden the transportation 
of lottep,* tickets and ad\ erti-^ements by 
mail ; but this provecl inelfective, as the 
matter was shipi:>ed by express. The 
new law prohibited absolutely the ship> 
ment of lotter>' tickets and advertisements 
from State to State by means of the 
express or any other agency. The con- 
stitutionality of this provision was con- 
tested in the courts, but was finally 
established by a drastic decision of the 
Supreme Court. The fight in Congress 
to secure this legislation was a memorable 
one, and our readers will recall the nota> 
ble part taken by the late Senator Ilonr, 
of Massachusetts, by General George 1). 
Johnston, of Louisiana, and by Dr. 
Samuel H. Woodbridge, of the Massa- 
ehusetts Institute of Technology ; while 
I Ik- Outlook may be permitted to men- 
tion also the special series of articles 
written for its columns by the late Charles 
15 S]>ahr, then a member of its staff, 
who visited Lotiisiaha under commission 
from The Outlook to study the sul^ject 
thoroughly in all its bearings and to 
csLtry on as well in its editorial columns 
an energetic war against what was re- 
garded as n National evil of portentous 
proportions. 



, ., B^'t now it seems that the 
The Mobtle ... •, ^ u a 

^ ... lotterA' evil was scotched 

and not killed. Last week 
no fewer than thirty defendants pleaded 
guilty before a United States court in 
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Mobile to indictments charging^ con- 
spiracy to cause the intcr-State carriage 
of lottery advertisemenLs. A«> rcpoiied 
in the press, they also agreed to surren- 
der to the Government for destruction 
a large quantity of 'ottery tickets, plates, 
and other paraphernalia, and to sell out 
a printing establishment in Wilmington, 
Delaware, where for years the lottery 
tickets have been surreptitiously printed. 
The ati^^^ret^^ate of tines iinposed on these 
defendants amounted to >284,000 ; but 
c^for more importance tfian the fines 
was the virtual admission that it was 
impossible for such a gambling associa- 
tion longer to exist and do business in the 
United States. Some of the defendants 
are men of social standing and promi- 
nence, which adds to the disgracefulncss 
of their conduct. The story told of the 
subterfuge and trickeT>' employed by the 
Honduras Lottery Company, the mana- 
gers of which were the successors of the 
officers of the old Louisiana Lottery 
Company, is a singular illustration of the 
persistence of lawbreakers when large 
profits are in sight. A private printing 
house was maintained with elaborate 
secrecy in Wilmington to prepare the 
tickets and circulars ; these were taken 
as personal baggage by messenjgers to 
New York ; thence in separate packages 
to Washington ; and thence to various 
cities throughout the country used as 
centers of operation. The officers and 
agents of the company operated under 
ass'imed names and used a secret code. 
The drawings were held at Puerto Cortez 
in Honduras, and to this point every 
month were taken the ex-Confederate 
officers whose names were used as a 
guarantee o*" good faith and who person- 
ally superintended the drawmgs. Lists 
of the winning numljers were brought 
back to this country by these persons, 
were printed in Mobile. Alabama, and 
thence were sent to the Slate agencies 
through the countrj*. To carry out this 
complicated machinery both State and 
National laws were violated every day, 
and as it h:i> l>t:en held that it is a 
violation of ihe National law not only 
actually to transport lottery tickets and 
circulars from State to State, but also to 
do acts which would amount to a con- 
spiracy having that transportation as its 



object and intention, the case against 
the directors, stockholders, and agents 
of the Honduras Lottery Company was 
considered by the Government to be 
complete. The fact diat pleas of guilty 
were entered by those accused and the 
fines paid seem to show that they also 
believed that they had no adequate 
defense. Thus a new, and what we 
may witli considerable confidence hope 
will prove to be a final, victory' over the 
lottery forces has been won. To quote 
the concise comment of -the New Yoric 
Tribune, the lottery is "opposed to 
good morals, and, like the race-track evil, 
breeds only indolence, degeneration, and 
crime. The Government's successful 
crusade against the lottery is a material 
gain for public decent and social proqgf- 
ress." 

^. • T ^ - , A- The Legislature of 

An Utdttir Law 

formal executive 
approval 'of Governor Folk, has estab- 
lished a precedent of very doubtful 
character through the enactment of a 
law requiring civic leagues and similar 
organizations not only to file fi;l! state- 
ments of their campaign contributions 
and disbursements (to whidi no one 
could take any rMSOoable exception), but 
to publish the names of their informants 
and the .entire information upon which 
their recommendations to vote either 
for or against candidates may be based. 
The bill likewise brings such organiza- 
tions within the provisions of the libel 
act, as applied to newspapers, and en- 
deavors to make them as ^Uy responsi* . 
ble for their utterances as newspapers. 
The bill is primarily aimed at the Kan- 
sas City Civic League, which for some 
>cars past has exercised a wholesome 
influence in that community through its 
criticism of the records of public officials 
and through its investigation of the 
character and antecedents of candidates 
for public office. If the State of Mis- 
souri is successful in putting such organi- 
zations out of business, or of seriously 
curtailing their usefulness, we may look 
for a general eiturt throughout the coun- 
try in the same direction, because civic 
and voters' leagues are increasing in num- 
ber and efficiency, and are becoming' 
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nore and moie dangerous to the plans 
• of designing politicians. Not that such 

n movement woiild in the lonp nin 
be detrimental to tiie cause of higher 
public standards, for experience teaches 
that efforts to suppress publicity and 
public-spirited efforts, even when un- 
wisely directed, fail of their end. The 
Su Jose{di (MissQuri) Press very aptly 
describes the situation as it exists in 
that State when it declares that Mis- 
souri " now exacts more of ilie independ- 
ent voters and of those who insist on 
decency in poHtics than it does of the 
parties who alternate in running things.'* 
Why Gofvernor Folk, who has gener- 
ally so excellent a record, should sijjn 
a bill of this character is at present inex- 
plicable, although his apologists maintain 
that he has decided to sacrifice tfie 
Kansas City Civic League in order to 
secure the passage of some s}X'cial meas 
ures that he has advocated in the extra 
sesnon of the Missouri Legislature^ the 
advocates of the Anti-Civic League Bill 
ha^-ing threatened all thr bills of mem- 
bers who might oppose their bill, and it 
is understood that they carried their 
threats to the Governor. His making a 
law of a measure intended to curtail the 
usefulness of an organization the prin- 
cipal members of which, regardless of 
party, are Folk men, Is perhaps the price 
he has had to pay to insure the suc- 
cess of other and excellent legislative 
measures. 

. , . . These measures 

* give an admirable 

.... * illustration of the 
permanent results 
effected by what has sometimes been 
called the "reform wave** of recent 
years. Governor Folk was carried into 
* ofhcc two years, ago by an outburst 
of moral indignation against the old cor- 
nipt machine. The Legislature elected 
at that time reflected the popular senti- 
ment. A stringent law against race- 
track gambling was enacted, a maximum 
freight rafeebil] adopted, and several other 
reform measures passed. The Senate, 
however, half of v hose members held 
over from the old rcgmie, blocked much 
salutary legislation. The reactionary 
element was largely got rid of in last 
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year's election, and under die Governor's 
leadership a remarkable series of pro- 
gressive measures became laws. The 
race-track gamblers had prepared to 
evade the statute by telephoning the 
bets out of the State. The Legisbtuie 
blocked this subterfuge. It enacted a 
general State primary law ; a law to make 
professional lobbying a felony except on 
registration and publicity ; a law veduo- 
ing passenger fares to two cents a mile ; 
a law making the operation of bucket- 
shops a felony; a stringent child Inbor 
law ; a law to prevent brewers and dis- 
tillers from owning saloons ; and a law 
to permit municipalities to regulate the 
charges of public service corporations. 
Two important constitutional amend- 
ments were submitted — one to separate 
the sources of State and local revenue, 
with a view to eliminating the antiquated 
personal property tax for State purposes ; 
tlie other to provide for the iniuative and 
referendum. Exasperated by the refusal 
of the United Sutes Senate to submit a 
Constitutional amendment to provide for 
the popular election of Senators, the L^- 
istature adopted a resolution oUling for 
th3 convocation of a Cmistitutional Con- 
vention. .As the regular session of the 
Legislature proved too short for the 
legislative programme outlined in his 
message. Governor Folk called a special 
session to complete the work. It was at . 
this special session that the act for the 
reg<Uation of rates of public service cor- 
porations was passed. All things con- 
aideredfthis was probably the most im» 
portant act of the session, and it was 
most strenuously resisted by the lobby. 
That the public service corporations were 
unable to compass its defeat is testimony 
to the rapid advance of really represent> 
ative government *n Missouri. Before 
the popular uprising which began with 
Mr. Folk's attack on the St. Louis boo- 
dlers while he was Circuit Attorney for 
that city, such legislation would have 
been out of the question. Throughout the 
sessions the uncc powerful brewery inter- 
ests were on the defensive. A bill to 
grant ward option to cities passed the 
House, and would have passed tbr Sen- 
ate had not an error in it been discov- 
ered too late in the session to allow 
remedying. Thus the moral impetus 
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that Missouri — in common with much of 
the rest of the countr>' — has received in 
recent years has left a lasting impression 
on the Institutions of the State. Even 
should the people again become absorbed 
in business so thai a political let-down 
should come, the old conditions can 
never be restored. . 



2%e RtooutU 

sm 



We gave last week some 
reasons why we regard the 
bill inoviding for a recount 
of die votes cast in the Mayoralty elec- 
tion in New York a year agfo last fa!) as 
unreasonable and unjust. A hearing on 
diis bill -was held last week by Acting 
Mayor McCiowan, in the absence of 
Miiyor McCleilan. Mr. McGowan's veto 
of the l)ill is reinforced by a paper ad- 
dressed to the New York Legislature by 
Mayor McCleilan, which is characterised 
by that sort of clearness and vigor that 
is bom of a healthy moral indignation. 
This protest emphasizes one feature of 
the 1»11 which deserves more emphasb 
than we laid upon it last week. To 
secure a recoimt the applicant must, in 
twenty d:\ys after the passage of the bill, 
call for such recount, designate tiie dis- 
tricts' in which he wishes the recount 
' to be haid, and give bonds to pay the 
expense /f the rr^ult of the election /t 
, unchanged. In this provision there is 
» triple injustice. It is primarily unjust 
because it treats the office as a' personal 
perquisite, not as a public trust, and the 
parties priiicit)al!y " interested as Mr. 
McClclian and Mr. Hearst, not as the 
people of the city of New York. If the 
previous count was so inadequate that 
public iiUriLNts demand a recotnit. it 
should be paid for .out of the public 
treasury. To offer a recount to a candi- 
date who is rich enough to pay for it and 
refuse it tor>ne who cannot afford to haz- 
ard its expense is un-.\inerican and un- 
just. It docs not provide for a complete 
recount, nor for a recount in those dis- 
tricts in which there is some evidence of 
fraud or irrej^ularity, hut in those dis- 
tricts and those alone which one of the 
Candidates may choose for that purx>ose. 
Thus. Mr. Hearst may select the districts 
.n which Mr. McClcllnn has a majority 
of three or four to one, and in which, 



therefore, presumptively, the irregulari- 
ties in the McCleilan ballots would 
be in the same proportion. But Mr. 
McCleilan cannot demand a correspond- 
ing recount in the Hearst districts with- 
out Jiving a bond to pay the expenses 
if the result of the election is unchanged. 
That is, Mr. McCleilan must' give a l^nd 
to pay for the cost of any recanvass he 
calls for in order to make the entire recan- 
vass adequate, if the result of the recan- 
vass shows that he was legally elected. 
Finally, the bill, as we have heretofore 
pointed out, enables Mr. Hearst, without 
offering any evidence whatever of fraud, 
to involve his successful opponent in a 
process of litigation which can be made 
absolutely ruinous to any one but a 
muId-mllUonaire : 

If the contestant should demand a recan- 
vass of the vote in one thousand election dis> 

tricts, each district is a separate proceeding, 
and all can be carried un simu'taneously. 
The cost of being represented by counsel at 
each of these proceedings -s :in item which 
any other tlian a very nt h man must seri- 
ously consider when aspiring for public 
office if legislation of this sort is to prevail. 
Is it a simple act of justice to drive an oiB* 
cial out of ofTiee at the instance nr ,i naa 
whose linancial resources are unlimited 

To this question there can be but one 
answer. In our judgment, this recount • 
bill is fundamentally and incurably bad. 
Certainly in its present form it is inher- 
ently unjust. When the bill goes back 
to the Legislature, no legislator should 
vote for it without first gi\ing Mr. 
McClellan's protest a careful and un- 
prejudiced consideration ; and Governor 
Hughes, who has called for a recount 
bill — not necessarily for Ihis one — " as a 
simple act of jusdce," will owe it to him> 
self and to his friends, if this bill comes 
before him, to return it to the Legisla- 
ture with his objections, or to explain to 
his supporters how sudi a measure can 
be reconciled with the simplest and most 
fundamental principles of jusdce and 
fair dealing. 

Some official corre- 
.spondence between 
Governor Guild, of 
Massachusetts, and President Mellen, of 

the Xt \v York, Xew Haven, and Hart- 
fordilailroad Company, has made public 
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the fact that by the consolidation or support a population of over six millions 

merger of that railway and the Boston of people. The consolidated corpora- 
and Maine Railroad, railway transporta- tion will represent, in its own issue of 
tion in the six New England States — stock and in the stock of tousiiiuent 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- railway companies previously acquired 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode by lease or purchase, many tens of 
Island — will hereafter be controlled by millions of Icf^^itimateiy invested capital, 
one great corporation. President Mel- The prosperity of New England is indis- 
len, in urging upon the State of Massa- soiubly connected with the prosperity of 
chusetts, trough its Governor, die union her railways. N o reasonable man will 
of these two railways, says : " No stock stop to debate whether or not a corpo- 
has been or will be issued in connection ration dominating such vast Interests 
with this purchase against which a should be subject to detinile and sltict 
charge of stock'Watering or inflation can regulation by some power of the peopile 
He. For every share of New Haven expressed through government. But this 
stock issued will represent a share of great corporation, while noniinally rcgu- 
ik)ston and Maine retired, and no capi- lated by Massachusetts through its char- 
tal will be outstanding on which divi> ter, penetrates five other great States, 
dends must be paid more than at the- and no one State Legislature is compe- 
prrsent time." President Mi'llen advises ti'nt to frame legislation which shall be 
the merger on the ground that the inter- both just to the corporation and ade- 
ests of New England can best be pro- quately protective to the inhabitants of 
tected against outside selfish control by the neighboring Stales intimately con- 
consolidating in one efficient manage- cemed. The problem is too general 
nuent all the New England railway busi- and too compk-x tor State sohition. To 
ness. A single management also, he leave railways without control as private 
points out, can offer Hie travelers in die properties means oppression and in jus- 
New England States facilities of through tice to the people; to subject railways 
trains and intimate connections which to the control of individual States means 
cannot be maintained by ditlerent cor- inetTiciency on the one hand, and op>- 
poratioDS, however harmonious they may pression and injustice to the railways 
be. In our judgment, die merger is a on the other. It is for this reason 
wise one, and we hope the State of Mas* that The Outlook believes that Federal 
sachusetts will permit it to l>e carried control of railways is inevitable and 
through. President Mellen is undoubt; desirable, and it is apparent that the 
edly right in his belief that die interest most skillful and able railway managers 
of travelers, of shippers, and of investors of the countiy are coming to the same 
can be better protected and more efTi- conclusion* 
ciently maintained by one great railway " * «, 
corporation than by numbers of compet- 

ing corporations. The OuUook has fre- yr r ■ ■ vine<:lad hiBs of 

quently asserted that protection of the • ^ jsJ^Jci**** France figure poeticaf jy 

people in their use of the public utilities in histor)'. song, and 

cannot and ought not to be provided romance, but the news from that region 

for by eidier permitting or encouraging lately has not been in harmony with its 
the ^ustrial warfare of competition. . traditions. For years there has been a 

Moreover, we welcome this merger growing difficulty among the peasants in 

at this time because it illustrates in disposing of thL-ir ^•!ntage at rates that 

a very striking and practical form the will permit living on ti)e modest scale to 

necessity <^ government regulation of which they have been accustomed. They 

railways. The six New England States, now seem to have come unanimously to 

whose railway affairs are to be in the the decision that their grievance has 

hands of the new corporation, comprise reached a stage that calls tor immediate 

an area of over sixty-four thousand redress and remedy ; and as Frenchmen, 

square miles — a greater territory than much like Americans and Englishmen, 

that of England and Wales — and they are inclined to hold the . Government 
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responsible when things go wrong, the 
vine growers of southern France in the 
region of the Htfrault, the Aude, and the 
eastern Pyrenees hAve demanded in no 
uncertain language that the Government 
take legislative and administrative mcas 
ures for repressing adulteration of wines 
as the first step toward securing a reason- 
able price for the natural product. The 
peasants probably are aware that there 
are already a number of laws on the 
statute-book against adulteration and 
" blending ^ of wines, but Uiey also prob- 
ably know that these laws have not been 
rigidly enforced. They now demand 
the application of " the red-hot iron to 
die ulcer" and "absolute suppression 
of all vinous beverages other than per- 
fectly natural wine." Moreover — and this 
is the most serious phase of the matter — 
the) liave not been content merely with 
formulating radical demands. They went 
further, and threatened that unless the 
Government granted these measures be- 
fore the i 0th of June they would refuse^o 
pay taxes. In some cases the peasants 
did not even wait for the 1 0th of June, but 
refused to pay taxes to a Government 
which they hold has not protected them, 
and talk of resistance against collection 
by force i^ not uncommon. The mottoes 
on the banners at the great meeting at 
Perpignan, when one hundred and thirty 
thousand men, women, and children 
were in line, bore such inscriptions as, 
" Bread or a Rifle," '* Bread for Our 
Little Ones." " Le cri du ventre.^' etc. 
The situation evidently is a st-rioiis oik- 
for the Govemnieai as well as the wii»e- 
growers. The fact seems to be that the 
various " blendings " and adulteiadoitt 
of wine which have for years l)een prac- 
ticed in France, and which have gravely 
threatened the wine industry, are not the 
only causes which have tended todimin-- 
ish tlu- income of the honest produce rs 
of nriMiral vintaj^L-. Tlit French work- 
man, tur instance, especially in Paris, no 
loiter drinks vin ordmaire solely or 
exclusively with his meals. Beer has 
become a rival to the national drink of 
France, and this fact, in connection with 
a similar state of affairs in other coun- 
tries formerly good customers for French 
wines, has led to a diminished demand 
for wine, both for home consumption 



and export. Pure food legislation, par- 
ticularly m England and the United 
States, has also tended to decrease the 
export of French wines ; while, in addition 
to these causes, Algeria, formerly an 
importer of the French product, has now 
become a competitor, and produces 
annuidly two hundred millions of gallons 
of wine which are admitted free of duty 
in France. It is, perhaps, not without 
significance in this disturbed condition 
of the wine industry of France that the 
past week has witnessed a consultation 
between Ambassador Jusserand and 
Secretar}' Root at Washington in regard 
to an agreement between France and 
America regulating tariff duties. The 
French Govefnment is evidently bestir- 
ring itself to meet as promptly and as 
best it can the demands of the situation 
which has become acute in southern 
France. 

MrM Ait^n '^^^ British Premier form- 
^ ally withdrew the Irish 
Bill last week, expressing his belief that 

it would have been better if the Irish 
people had given the details of the meas- 
ure greater attention. It is apparent that 
both the Government and Mr. Redmond 
were misled and taken by surprise by 
the outburst of adverse sentiment in Ire- 
land. That this sentiment was -created 
entirely by Irish priests who objected to 
the bill because it put education under 
the control of laymen .seems hardly prob> 
al)le. although undoubtedly the influence 
of the jjriests had much to do with the 
action of the Convention." As a matter 
of fact, the condition of education is one 
of the worst features of the situation in 
Ireland, and the British Government was 
sincerely desirous of raising its stand- 
ards and making it more eflicient by 
putting it under die control of Irish lay- 
men. It is not easy to ascertain the 
real condition of affairs in the island. 
The Prin»e Minister declared in Par- 
liament last week that it was **very 
satisfactory :" on the other hand, it is 
reported that in several counties a good 
deal of disorder exists, that agitation is 
spreading throughout the south and west, 
and that a new agrarian movement of 
great vi^or will soon sweep the whole 
countr>'. Reports of disorders in various 
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localities must not be taken, however, as 

indicating a serious condition in a coun- 
lr>' which finds the picturesque expres- 
sion of its energy iu outbreaks the 
importance of which are very easily over- 
stated. Very substantial progress has 
In-en" made toward tlu- hcltermcnt of 
Irish conditions during ihc past fc\\ 
years. Mr. Horace Plunkt:ll has uiadc 
a deep impression on the country, and 
his work for agrarian reform is already 
showing? marked results. The revival of 
the language and the old literature, the 
attempt to deepen interest in a national 
drama and in the expression of the 
ancient ideals and mood of the ("eltic 
spirit and teiiiperanifnl throui^h tiie work 
of such men as Mr. V eats, although not 
ver>' deep-rooted in the interest of the 
Irish as a people, are significant of the 
passing of the ape of exclusive concen 
tration in political agitation and the 
diffusion of Irish interests over a broader 
surface of life. The most belligerent 
supporters of the present agitation 
seem to be Irish-. \nu ricans. some of 
whom are gesticulating with great energ>' 
at the British Government, and sa} ing 
all sorts of thii^ provocative of blood 
and slauj^hter. Some of these f^entlemen 
are undoubtedly sincere ; others belong 
to the ancient and honorable order of 
professional warriors who have never 
drawn a sword except in a metaphor, 
and whose tumultuous eloquence leaves 
England undisturbed and hardly raises 
a smile in this country. 

mm . New Vork and the whole 
The Hudson , . , 

Celebration congratu- 
lated that the celebration of 

the tercentenary of the discover>- of the 
Hudson River by Henry Hudson, and 
the centenary of the use of steam as a 
means of navigation for the first time by 
Robert Fulton, did not take the form <rf 
an exposition. It is, hapfjily, to be en- 
tirely free from coninu rcial features and 
to lake on a purely histurical antl pic- 
torial character. The Outlook has re- 
ported from time to lime various features 
which will p^ive the celebration a unique 
and characteristic form and hily recall 
to the eye the voyage of the Half 
Sfoon and that of the Clermont The 



city of New York, the focal point of the 

celebration, is to build a Hudson Memo- 
rial Bridfj^e across the Spuyten iJuyvil 
Creek at the northern end of Manhattan 
Island, at an expense of three millions 
of dollars, and this bridge will not only 
lie a historical but it is to be expected 
that it will also be an artistic nmnuinent. 
1 1 is proposed also to add to the park 
system of the city a beautiful bit of land, 
seventy-five acres in extent, on Inwood 
Hill, a i>oint from which the course of 
both boats can be seen to a great dis- 
tance up the river. A plan has been 
presented which involves action by the 
State, but in a very modest way — an 
approjjrialion ot 25,000 for a public 
park at \ erplanck's Point in Westchester 
County, which, like Inwood, commands a 
noble view of the river. This land has 
man)- Re\ ( >lutionary as.sociations. It was 
the site of Fort Lafayette ; it was the 
point at which Washington received 
Count Rochambeau in 1872; and it was 
the site of the King's Ferry, of which 
the colonists made efTeclive use aj^ainst 
the British truops. ihe Hudson is the 
great water highway for the whole State ; 
and the commemoration of its discovery 
and the development of its utility inaugu- 
rated by the use of steam are matters of 
as much interest to Eric County as to the 
County of New York. 

Should Francldises be 
Capitalized ? 

In the suit testing the validity of the 
Eighty-Cent Gas Law of New York is 
involved the fundamental question as to 
the capitalization of franchises. On the 
answer to that question dejX'nds, not 
only the price that the people of New 
York shall pay for their gas, but also the 
power which the State may have in regu- 
latinc: the rates charged by monopolies 
possessing special franchises. 

The issue arose in this way : After a 
legislative investigation into the affairs 
of the so-called Gas Trust, a law was 
passed fixing the maximum rate which 
the Company could charge at eighty 
cents a thousand feet. The Consoli- 
dated Gas Company at once declared 
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Ihai this was unconstitutional, because 
it made it impossible for it to earn a 

reasonable inconie from its property; 
in other words, that it was cnnfiscator)'. 
That all depends, was the answer to the 
Company, on the amount of capital on 
which you compute your percental of 
profit. This brought up immediateh 
the qtu'stion of. what constiiufvd llic 
capital of the Con»pany, W ah a given 
income, the larger that capital was shown 
to be the smaller became the percentage 
of that inronnv The Company declared 
that part of the value of its capital was 
the i^ue of its franchise. 

The case may be put this way : The 
Company obtains from the city the rit^hl 
to lay iiiaiii> in the streets. That right 
is of great value ; but it has value only 
because it is utilized— that is. because 
there are mains in the street and there 
is a gas plant. The plant and the pijx-'S. 
therefore, give the value to that special 
franchise. The law of the State, more- 
over, recognizes that the franchise is a 
part of the real estate of tlie company 
by taxing it as such. The plant and 
the pipes are assessed, not merely at 
their intrinsic value as pipes and plant, 
but also at the value they have by vii tue 
of the fact of their connection with the 
streets. Apparently the law of .\ew 
York Slate, and indeed any law which 
taxes franchises, confirms the contention 
of the Company ; for if the Compatiy is 
taxed on the franchise value of its proj> 
erty, it seems as it it ought to be allowed 
to include that franchise 'value in the 
amount of capital on which it may earn 
a rta.sonal lie income. 

The case is not so clear, however, 
when it is considered from another point 
of view. What gives value to the fran> 
chise of a gas company ? The right to 
clinrtje a certain rate for gas. If the 
Company sold gas at one dollar, the fran- 
chise would have a certain exchangeable 
value; if, with the same plant and oper- 
ating e,\i)enses, it rrmld s, !l gas at two 
dollars, the franchise would increase 
enormously in value. Now, since the 
value of the franchise is determined by 
the rates, it :n_;tiing in a circle to say 
that the rales shoiikl Ik- determined by 
the value of the franchise. In oilier 
words, since the State cannot i^educe (he 



rates at all without reducing the value of 
the franchise, to count that value a part 

of the capital is to put the company in 
a position in which it can defy all State 
regulation of rates ; for as soon as fran- 
chise value is considered capital, no re- 
duction can be made in the rates without 
iini)airing capital, and that is confisca- 
te »r\. In brief, b\ this means a pri\ ilege 
granted for the public benelil is irans- 
formed into an irrevocable right which 
may be maintained even against the 
public intert st. It is not to the jwint to 
say that denial of the right of the com- 
pany t<; get an income from its franchise 
values is denial of right to an income 
from investment, for the franchise value 
is not an investment unless it has been 
fully paid lor. The fact that it has been 
taxed only indicates that the people have 
attempted to get a very snmll percentage 
on a valuable right which is theirs. If 
rates were reduced to the point wheie 
they represented a fair return on the 
actual investment and the normal in- 
crea.se in real estate values, the franchise 
would have no exchangeable value, and 
tlierefore there would be noihiitg lo tax 
but the intrinsic value of the property. 

The courts have not linally pas.sed 
nj>on the question ; but if the United 
Slates Supreme Court should finally 
decide that a special franchise is a piece 
of property to be included in capital 
account, we do not see \\hat power 
would be left to the Government to 
regulate rales. 

School'boy English 

About this time, as the old almanacs 
might say, expect disturbances of the 

English language. This is the season 
for college entrance examination'^ Al- 
th{*ugh the linguistic disorders thai mani- 
fest themselves during this period seem 
whimsical and subject to no law, they 
can be classilied. Like the changes of 
the weather, which seem to be but 
vagaries, tliey can to some degree be 
predicted. Even the irregularities of 
the sul^f reshman mind have some aspects 
of regularity. 

lu a pamphlet entitled '• .\ Report on 
the Examinations in English for Adrois> 
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sion to Harvard CoIK j^c." thn c instruct- 
ors in Fnp^lish at Har\:ii{| h;ivt* pre- 
pared an interesting antl u.^etiil analysis 
of th« amusing bliinderit which the aspi- 
rants for the honor of belonging to Har- 
vard periodically commit.' Only a writer 
with a genius for the grotesque could 
compound such products as those which 
these youths turn off without a thought 
VVitness this sentence : 

Antonio is direct, a little harsh, and yet 
his friendship for Bassanio and Bassanio's 
Ku f for liiin are charat;(t-'r> that do one who 
has read the plav cannot help from recom- 
mending it with the highest praise. 

And who but a genius or a sub-fresh- 
man would have the instinct to see the 
perfect a]jprnpn:Uf ncss nf n wide-split 
infinitive iit such a scnU iice as tlus ? 

Johnson finally acquired enough money t«) 

kti'i) the wolf fr( ni his door, and toot r,i->ion 
ally, 't not often, lie in bed in the mornjnt; 

These sentences and others, as unlike 
them as they are unlike each other, are 
caused, according to the pamphlet, by 

ineffective training in grammar and 
rhetoric. They constitute one i^rcRip of 
errors. Another group reveals had train- 
ing in English idiom. Some of the 
mistakes in this category make one fancy 
that immiji^rnnts are assailing the gates 
of Harvard in large numbers. No one 
but an- instruclor in English would ex- 
pect American youths to write such .sen- 
tences as these : " He succeeded to keep 
it secret," '* For this manly act King 
Arthur bestowed Garctb with knight- 
hood." 

Errors in spelling of course form a 

group by them.selves. Kercntly th( r • 
has been cultivated in some quarters a 
spirit of indulgence for mistakes of this 
sort. In the list of misspelled words as 
printed in the pamphlet a few will he 
recognized as borrowed hv the v.riters 
from the list of the Simphtied .Spelling 
Board. The spelling *t.tho" and even 
" thot (for « thought ") may be reganled 
as not erroneous V»ut merely ''simple." 
The .spelling of other words, however, 
may be called simple in another sense. 
Here is a list of the most common errors 
in spL'lling: Alrigbtt altho, cheif, decis- 

' A Repurt on tin- r.xaminations in llni-li^h fi>r 
.Admission to Harvard C«ll»-Ke. June-. !'»>. \\s <" N. 
*>rtrenoUKh, F. \V. C Hersev. K. Nutter, lustrnrt- 
or* in Ensli&hat Harvard Ctillejiu, ( aiuhridKf, .M.ixs. 
l*uUisfaed by Uie Univcnity, IW?. Vxvx. Ik. 



sion, dicing (for dying). dilTi rant. dis- 
cribe. dissaix-art'd. dissnpoint, exagerate, 
finaly, frcuch, gode.ss, grammer, inde- 
penclant, infinate, insistant, interlectual, 
it's, latin (which has the variants Laten, 
Latlen, and Lattin). lead (for ledV litter- 
ary, loose (tor lose), noticable, phauiplet, 
planed (for planned), posess. predjudice, 
principal (for principle), principle (for 
principal), privelaq:i". proffession. pnjm- 
missed, recieve, rNthni!) (and various 
other substitutes for riiyUnnj, sentance, 
seperate, shepard, shc^eard, supprise, 
' tho, thot (for thought), to (for tor)), 
through!}, thni. villian, writter. That 
these niisiakcs would generally be 
aN oided by the adoption of " simplified 
spelling'* is not clear. Indeed, these 
candidates for entrance to college incline 
rather to complicated spelling. "There 
is little sympathy for the simplification 
of spelling .shown, for instance, in the 
form " hieiniousness." The only organi- 
zation that would really meet the need 
of these writers would be a Board for 
Spelling as Vou Please. One can almost 
see Psyche transformed into Proteus as 
she appears in the.se guises: Physche, 
I'hvsh, P>'che, Syche, Physyce, Psyce, 
Physic. 

Some of the instances of punctuation 

which the examiners regard as erroneous 
might bi- defended. Even a su1i fiesh- 
man might he allowed to disagree with 
these Harvard instructors who mark as 
erroneous, " Macbeth was brave, daring 
and noble." The more serious exaniplcs 
of error in punrtuation. on the other 
hand, seem to be manifestations of con- 
fusion in thought. 

A separate grouping is made of those 
sentences which betray patirit \ of vocab- 
ulary or mistakes in the meanings of 
words. " Imagine," writes one young 
man, ''how severe a blow feels when 
your only amiability is abducted in a 
manner as Jessica was taken." .And an- 
other in his excitement declares : Shy- 
lock was so blinded by his thirst for 
revenge that he bit olT his own no.se." 

There are certain kinds of whirKs md 
English, howt^ver. whi( h are due simply 
to whirlwind thinkuig. Confused sen- 
tences are the natural product of a con- 
fused slate of mind. If ideas are not 
separated into units, reduced tu order, 
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and made to assume the positions which 
their importance or unimportance justi- 
fies, the expression of those ideas will 
lack unity, coherence, and proper em- 
phasis, it is disturbance of the mind 
as well as disturbance of the forms of 
language that is discernible in such sen- 
tences as these : 

Bassanio u .ts the son of a gentleman and 
he was also on the Kialto a great deal of the 
time. 

The Johnson Club was a club composed 
of such men as Johnson, Steele, Boswell, 
Goldsmith, Reynolds and others, the purpose • 
of it was to jjot toq:cihcr nt a quite social 
gathering and di.scu^s literary topics, and 
this kinnof thing was in those days as bene- 
ficial as the great libraries of today, t>ecause 
the best wits of the day gathered there and 
talked over tiie >n[ I d conditions, that pre- 
vailed at that lime, and the fact that John- 
son was a member ought to be sufficient evi- 
dence for any f>ne that it was a success, for 
nowhere in the history of the world, was 
there ever a greater conversationalist than he. 

(iodfrey Cass was called away from a nice 
time where his loved Nancy was together 
with the dnt toi hy Sil is M.iriRr ulio had 
found Godfrey'sdaughter in his home instead 
of his ^old. 

Haviiiii: reared his daughter and having 
tried to inculcate in her, the loftiest ideals of 
his race, it is sad to gaze upon him after her 
elopement. 

Scott's poems appeal to me, because they 
are quite probable, good rythum and sound 
plot. 

The Club served to make them actpiainted 

with one another niso kiiit them toi»ether 
closely and lu puuihii c.itli uilicts i.i'iUs. 

In order tf) straij^hten out a boy's Eng- 
lish it seems necessary to straighten out 
his brain. 

Errors in writiui^ paragraphs and whole 
romposilions, ihovigh ns whinisica! as 
errors in writing single words, phrases, 
and sentences, can also be classified. 
They cannot, for lack of space, be illus* 
trated here. The authors of the pam- 
phlet ( iT' r this urgent advice to every 
boy who takes entrance examinations : 
first, to think out the course his answer 
is to take and to je)t down a hoadii i 
a sul>h( )f!itv4 for each of his principal 
points; then to allow one-ftflli of his 
lime for a careful revision of his first 
draft. The obser\'ance of this advice 
would save many a candidate from down- 
right failure. 

I'ur pure ignorance there is nu cure 
but instruction. It seems as if, for some 



of the boys who try to pass the English 
examination, the books on which they are 

exainhu d.were indeed, as the boys fre- 
quenll\ term them, " proscribed books." 
Strange information is imparted in some 
of their answers : 

Addison passed hts early life in tTie place 

in which he w;\> born. It was sitiiitcd a 
little way from Harvard College on what was 
then called Tory's Row. He was educated 
l)y a |)rivnte tutor, and, at the age of sixteen 
entered Harv.ird Collei;e. 

I like Shakespeare very well, and have 
read most of his Waverley Novels. 

Gareth was the youngest son of King Lot 
and Queen Belladonna. 

If ability to write clear, forcible, 

smooth English were nothing more than 
an accomplishment, these errors would 
be merely amusing; but it is more than 
that. It is, so to speak, a form of cap* 
ital. The civil engineer who can describe 
a plan so that it is easily ttndcrstood. 
the business man who can write a terse, 
unambiguous letter, the lawyer who can 
make a plea or cite a case in concise and 
clear language, has a great economic 
advantage over those of his fellows who 
are deficient in the power of expression. 
Since language is thus an instrument 
applicable to almost every occupation, 
skill in the use of language is not a 
mere act implishtnent ; it is a possession 
of the gicatest practical value. The 
boys, therefore, who, after completing the ' 
course in a secondary school, can be 
guilty f)f stich errors as arc recorded in 
this pamphlet are ill equipped for serv- 
iceable lives. Some of them will have 
further training in college; but most of 
them '^n from sch to^ to earn their liveli- 
hood. To s?jch ihc failure of tlie school 
in the teaching of English will mean 
limitation, restriction, bondage, through- 
out their lives. 

Some of their errors these boys will 
outgrow. Errors of ignorance will dis- 
appear with increased knowledge. Errors 
in sijelling and in other arbitrary' aspects 
of English niay tliminish with further 
practice. Hut errors liue tt) cemfusion 
in mind are more serious, because they 
are fundamental. More boys will write 
well, and be therefore better equipped 
for life, whet) teachers of Fnt^lish recog- 
nize their duty of training their pupils in 
right ways of thinking. 
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A Chapter of Experi- 
ence 

A number of correspondents have 
written asking me to explain what I mean 
by the Divinity of Jesus Christ. If they 
wish a clear definition of the relation 
which I suppose exists between Jesus of 
Nazareth and the Eternal and Infinite 
Spirit who is the cause of all life, I can- 
not comply with their request. I have 
no su( h clear definilion in my own mind, 
and distrust all definitions offered hy 
others, li may be important to deline 
our religious experiences in intellectual 
forms, though I am by no means sure 
that it is so ; but it is certainly important 
to transfuse our theological formulas 
with vital experience. A religion that is 
not theological may be vague ; but a 
thcnlii^y that is not ixUgious is dead. 
And cU alh is worse than \ aj^ueness. My 
object in this article is not to define the 
doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
but to state it as a personal experience. 

I was brought up in a Puritan home ; 
but of the Puritanism 1 read about in 
modem stories and essays I was happily 
ignorant. Children get their earliest 
images of God throuj^^h their parents. 
My father's character is well interpreted 
by the lillc of oJ)e of the lx:st of his 
books, " Gentle Measures in the Train- 
ing of the Voung," and my grandfather's 
genial c haracter made him Inved as we'! 
as honored by old and young alike. The 
oldest deacon in the village church in 
his prayers always addressed God as 
" Kind Parent " or '• Indulgent Parent.'' 
and this was the Puritan portraiture 
with which 1 was most familiar. God 
was to me awe-inspiring but not dreaded. 
The thought of eternity also awakened 
awe but no terror. I heard \'ery little 
about hell and a great deal about heaven, 
whidier my mother had gone when I was 
about seven years old. I cannot remem- 
ber the time when Go<l or death or 
eternity was to me an object of dread. 
But the " Indulgent I'areiii ' was a long 
way off. If wireless telegraphy had been 
then invented, prayer would have seemed 
to me a kind of wireless message ; and 
it never occurred to me that 1 could 
receive any answer except in the form 



of things given or special providences 
furnished. I believed in prayer, but 
certainly not in inspiration and revela- 
tion as present experiences. 

Entertaining some such faith as this, 
though beset by many doubts and difficul- 
ties, I began attending Plymouth Church * 
just after g^raduating from college. Henry 
Ward lieecher was preeminently a 
preacher of Christ. Criticised for preach- 
ing to Theodore Parker's congregation, 
and accused of den> ing, by so doing, the 
divinity of Christ, he replied: "Could 
'I'heodore I'arker worship my God? 
Christ Jesus is his name. All dial there 
is of God to me is bound up in that 
name. A dim and shadowy effluence 
rises from Christ, and that I am taught 
to call the i-ather. A yet more tenuous 
and invisible film of thought rises, and 
that is the Holy Spirit. But neither is 
to me aught tangible, restful, accessible. 
They are to l)c revealed to my knowled'^e 
hereafter, but now only to my faith, iiui 
Christ stands as my manifest God. All 
that I know is of him, and in him." 
This may be poor theology. I rather 
thmk it is. Hut Mr. Beecher did not 
preach theology, he preached religion. 
And this well sums up the religion that 
he preached. Under the influence of 
that preach in>; C.od grndually cease<l to 
be to me an absentee tiod. Prayer ceased 
to be a wireless message. Inspiration 
and revelation ceased to be distant his- 
torfcal phenomena. The image of an 
" Indulgent Parent " far away in the 
center of the universe was replaced by a 
human figure. I sat by his side on the 
shores of the Sea of (ialilee. I looked 
on with youthful ad:niratirm at his conr 
age as he challenged tiie scril>es ami 
Pharisees in the Temple courts at Jeru- 
salem. A passionate longing to join 
his companions, to do his service, to win 
his approval, to be possessed of his spirit, 
took possession of me. It took me from 
the law into the ministry ; from my home 
in the Kast among my friends to a par- 
ish in the Middle ^^ < st among alisoltite 
strangers. To do his will, to leach his 
truth, to live his life, to possess his char- 
acter, has ever since been my supreme 
amljition. I have tiot always been faith- 
ful to it. But I have always been hap- 
piest when under its control ; and it has 
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gradually grown from a series of con- 
scious purposes deliberately framed and 

fornnilntcd into an tjnconscious habit, 
often directing nie when I am least con- 
scious of its direction. 

Let me attempt to restate this religious 
experience in terms that may serve to 
indicate my fellowship with others of \ ery 
widely dittering theological opinions. 
Frederic Harrison, the Positivist, says : 
"As the indispensable need of true 
relij^ion grew stronj^er in my mind, I 
njore ami more came to fcul that religion 
would end in vague sentimentality unless 
it has an object of devotion distinctly 
grasped by the intellect and able to 
kindle ardent emotions." To me Jesus 
Christ is this ul>ject of devotion dis- 
tinctly grasped by the intellect and able 
to kindle ardent emotions. Matthew 
Arnold, the literary agnostic, srtys that 
there is a ' I'ower not ourselves that makes 
for righteuusness," and that we may 
know that it is so by trusting ourselves 
to it. I have trusted myself to it, and I 
know that it is so; anfl this Power that 
makes for righteousness is, in my thought, 
the Power that was in Christ when he 
said, *' The Father that dwelleth in me, 
he doeth the works."' Adolf Hamack 
says: " Without the strength ami the 
activity uf an individual, of a pcrsotutlit\\ 
nothing great, nothing that will bring us 
farther on our way. can be accomplished.** 
To me Jesus Christ is the emh. dird re]» 
resentative of that Personality in whom 
and by whom all that is best, all that is 
worthiest of joyful acceptance, in human 
achievement has been accomplished since 
the world began. The I 'riends lay great 
stress on the " Inner Light,'' or the 
" Inward Voice." This Inner Light 
that lighieth ever}' man that cometh into 
the world, that shines in all Imninons 
lives, pagan, Jewish. Mohamtiiecian, ag- 
nostic, or Christian, is the light that 
made the life of Jesus Christ the most 
luminous life the world has ever seen. 
This Inward Voice which spoke to the 
ancient Hebrew prc)phels, and to every 
seer and teacher who has ever spoken 
with illuminating, inspiring eloquence 
sincp the days when Mos, ^ interpreted 
it in liie Ten C'oinn>andments. yes. since 
the first days when mothers knew how 
to speak words of love and counsel to 



their children, b the same Voice that 
spoke counsel in the Sermon- on the 

Mount, judgment in the sermons in the 
Temple, and comfort in the Master's 
conversation at the Last Supper. 

Do I worship Jesus Christ \ I might 
almost say I worship only him. All \\\y 
thoughts of God are derived through 
him i all my experience of God grows 
out of my faith in him. What is bis 
metaphysical relation to the Infinite and 
Kternal Spirit I do not knrnv. The 
question does not grcatl\ interest me. 
Tome he is the Spirit of Hunianiiy whom 
the Positivist reveres, the Power not our- 
selves whom the literarj" agnostic re%'erea, 
the Infinite and Eternal Fnergy whom 
the scientific agnostic reveres, the Inner 
Light whom tiie Friends revere, the 
Jehovah whom the Jews revere, and the 
Holy Spirit whom the Trinitarians revere. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that he is the supreme historical 
manifestation of this ever-present Life 
and Light of man; that he is. to use 
John's expression, "that which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our handshavehandled,of the 
Word of life that he is so much of the 
Infinite and Kternal as can be seen in a 
iiunian experience — the iiu isible inr>ist- 
ure of tlie atmosphere become a visible 
cloud, the invisible ether become a visi* 
ble sunlight, the Infinite Spirit of Truth 
nTid Love emeiging in one perfect human 
life. 

This is my answer to the correspond- 
ents who ask me what I mean by the 
Diyinity of Jesus Christ 

Lyman Abbott. 

The Spectator 

The .Sixciator has been much inter- 
ested in tile ins and oulsof poultry-raising 
in Southern California. Being abso- 
lutely void of previous knowledge as to 
the raising of chic kens, he feels that his 
opinion gained tiuwi notes taken on the 
spot is wholly unprejudiced. He must 
confess, however, that he has been much 
annoNi'd all his life by the crowing of 
roosters out of season and the cackling 
of hens in season, and has expressed a 
hope that crowlcss roosters would be 
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added to tiie list of present-day anomalies 
and take their place with horselfss car* 
riages, seedless oranges, and the like. 
He has also vcnttired to state that his 
hens should be trained in ways of quiet- 
nessand peace, and would nOt be allowed 
to cackle so ingioriously every time an 
egg was laid. Whiit o{ it ? asks the 
Specrnt'T. It is onl\' an cven'-day event, 
and perhaps their self-esteem nnght be 
lessened by some good disciplinarian. 

Tlic S]K Ctator, fresh from a visit to a 
chicken ranch on the outskirts of River- 
side, feels himself so puffed up with 
statistical knowledge relating to chickens 
that he is sure that this is the time to j:^ive 
the world really velinble information 
about the great ciuckcn quesliou. The 
owner of the ranch was brought to Cali- 
fornia by his wife's failing health, and, 
looking about for a business which would 
give him a fair living profit, he asked him- 
self. Could he make a chicken ranch pay ? 
At the outset he purchased about diree 
acres of land a few miles from the center, 
and l)uili a shed or barn in which the fam- 
ily lived during the first months of their 
new life. The first move made was to 
purchase from dealers in fancy stock eggs 
of four !>reeds — the White Plymouth 
Rock, Butt Orpington, White Leghorn, 
and Black Minorca — ^the chicken-farmer 
thinking the two former the best to 
raise for table use and that he could 
sell them as broilers at a fancy price. 
This was his first- mistake, for by the 
time the broilers were ready to sell, 
the demand was over ; the tourist sea- 
son had closed and the marketmen 
offered so low a price that he came 
to the conclusion that there was more 
profit in the raising of eggs abne. De- 
ciding that the White T^eghorn and the 
HIack Minorcas were the best adapted 
for his purpose, he has since confined 
himself to these two breeds, and the 
black and the white are the only fowls 
seen tipon his ])lace to-day. Explainin*^ 
this point furtii^r, he said that in July of 
one year Los Angeles papers quoted 
broilers at seventeen cents and eggs at 
twenty-three c< • 's, while on the same 
date New York papers quoted rati s 
exactly the reverse — broilers at twenty- 
three and eggj at seventeen. The Spec- 



tator mentioned liie fact that chicken 
dinners seem to be a great rarity in 

Riverside, being offered to tourists on 
Sundays only, and he mildly sup^ested 
that hotel and restaurant keepers should 
be educated up to the point of including 
chickens in their daily bill of fare. *♦ No, 
indeed '' replied our ranch proprietor. 
'* I can't alTorcl to echicate people at a 
dead loss to myself ; 1 must limit my 
business to eggs alone." 

The method of ' trap-nesting" two 
hundred and fifty of the best specimens, 
selected from the thousand birds, was 
then explained to the Spectator ; and as 
the technicalities of the business were 
entirely new to him, the owner f^ave an ob- 
ject-lesson or demonstration of the work 
at the first hen-house which was reached. 
Turning down a long^ board which ran 
the entire len<::^th of the house, the sepa- 
rate nests were disclosed, some occupied 
by the hens and others vacant. Taking 
out one who had finished her work for 
the day, he l(7oked at the number on 
her aluniiiniin I)race1et. or anklet (the 
Spectator doesn't know which lenn is 
exactly projx^r), and said, "No. 42 must 
have the credit of that," and the hen 
was then sent forward through the house 
to feed upon the growing alfalfa in her 
own door-yard. The Spectator watched 
with interest the next step in this credit* 
in*;: s\ stem, and noticed for the first time 
a printed form or schedule hanging on 
the outside of the bouse. This schedule 
had a column of numbers from 1 to 62, 
with " Floor " at the foot, and it was 
also di\ itled vertically into columns, one 
square for each day of the month. No. 
42 was credited with the egg laid that 
day, and the one found upon the floor 
was credited to " Floor." As the object 
is to find out which of these numbered 
hens lay the most eggs in a day, those 
found upon the floor are, of course, non- 
drscript. and are sold to consumers or 
used uj)on the proprietor's own table. 
.\t the end of the year the monthly 
schedules are examined, and in this ac- 
curate way it is determined just which 
hens have made the best record. This 
law of selection is contintii d by reser\'- 
ing the eggs from the l>est layers for the 
incubator, thereby producing chickens 
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widt tlie most desirable requisites as to 

points and egg production. There were 
eight of th«..<* houses, with a schedule 
attached to each one, and the accuracy 
with which these schedules were kept 
meant more in the end than the casual 
observer would think. The Spectator 
has never had a talent for bookkeeping 
by the commercial methods, but this 
credit system of eggs laid appealed to 
hina, and he felt that a new field was 
open to him. 

The Spectator's sympathies were 
aroused at the sight of the poor mother 
hens who had been placed in solitary 
confinement because of their desire to 
carr>' out their maternal instincts and 
do their own hatching. A sitting hen 
has no place on a lanch where business 
is carried on by scientific, np-tfvdatc 
methods. The ."^ptHnator Icariitd th.u 
out of two hundrcci and iwcnly-four 
eggs one hundred and ninety-three are 
hatched successfully by the incubator; 
so, without counting the wasted time of 
the hen as ^ny factor at all, what mother 
liai could boast of better results ? Still, . 
the Spectator dislikes to have the laws 
of nature pcr\'ertcd !)y these twcnticth- 
cenlury incllnHls, and l)c!ie\cs that the 
hen could lind her aiguuicnl in Ili)ly 
Writ by quoting the passage, " As a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wing." 

Next came the eight hundred and fifty 
unnumbered hens whose unfortunate 
deficiencies in desirable points kept 
them from wearing the numheierl brace- 
let, yet they seemed unconscious of the 
fact that ihey were not of '• the elect." 
A stop was made at the hospital, where 
the occupants were convalescing from 
various ailments. an<l .on a tailless lu n 
altracied the Spectator s atlcnlion. " No 
eggs hatched from that chicken.'* said 
our poultry-raiser ; " I am not seeking to 
develop a race of tailless hens; but she 
lays well, so, we won't kill her ofT quite 
yet," • 1 hen you believe in heredity?" 
asked the Spectator, ready for an aigu- 
ment on the relative merits of heredity 
and environment "Indeed I do," was 
the reply. " \ (»u would find in this busi- 
ness that environment is only a second 
factor." Then we passed on to the incu- 



bators, which should have been visited in 
the fir.st place. Here we found the eggs 
kept in an even temperature of 103"; 
nothing but eggs, not a glimpse of a 
feathered, downy ball, or a little bill 
picking its way through the shell ; and 
the Spectator stifled his disapp>ointroent 
that he had not come at a time when a 
brood would be taken off. It was but a 
step from the incubators to tiie brooders, 
to which abode the chickens are trans* 
ferred in their infancy, to dwell by them- 
selves, free from the contaminating in- 
riuence of their elders. The greatest 
care as to cleanliness was exercised in 
these eighteen brooders. The inexpe- 
rience of the chickens makes them faulty 
in their judgment as to whether the water- 
troughs are for bathing or drinking, so 
the judgment of an outside party is 
appe.iled to, and the trouj;hs are cleaned 
and filled twice each day. 

The inspection of the yards and houses 

being completed, the Spectator asked 
for items of expense in building and 
maintaining such an outfit. To his sur- 
prise, he l^med that the lumber for each 
house cost $150, and to this was added 
the cost of construction. Then there 
was over a mile of wire fencing on the 
place, and a thousand feet of water-pipe 
laid under ground. The owner gave as 
his opinion that $1.50 could be expected 
as a net i>rofit from each hen. One hen 
is expected to lay eleven dozen eggs a 
year, but occasionally will do better than 
that. The Spectator was told of a case 
where the hen laid nine eggs in eight 
days one on each of the successive seven 
days and two on the eighth day. " it is 
needless to say," he added, *'that she 
rested on the ninth day." All ^ggs, 
asifle from the registered stock, are sold 
to a hotel at a fixed rate for six months ; 
selected eggs for hatching are sold at 
eighty-four cents a dozen, and newly 
hatched chickens at ten cents each. 
And then the Spectator asked, "Will it 
pay r ' " Ves, u will, said Mr. G., "if a 
man is willing to turn joiner, painter, or 
accountant, and give the work his per- 
sonal supervision. You see," he went 
on, " I have t)nly one assistant, and I 
never relax my own efforts or allow the 
reins to slip from my own fingers.*' 
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AMERICAN DISCONTENT 
WITH CRIMINAL LAW 

BY GEORGE W. ALGER 

Of the New Yeik Bv 



THE English people a century ago 
took into their hands as a public 
matter the condition of the Court 
of Chancery* — the •Court of Fraud and 
Delay," as Sydney Snulh called it. In 
the same spirit we aze preparing to take 
up the condition of our criminal law, 
wo arc studying the causes of its defects 
and arc looking for remedies which shall 
give it a much-needed efficiency. Some 
of these causes of the failure of our 
criminal law arc quite outside the black 
letters of the law book, and cannot be 
cured by mere legislative enactments or 
by the decisions of courts. 

Of these causes perhaps the principal 
one is a certain defect in the American 
temperament, in its lack of respect for 
law as law. It is a defect which for gen- 
erations has afforded aid and comfort to 
{xTsons accused of crime. It is a defect 
which prosecuting? officials recogniz-e and 
fear. It is an attitude towards law 
which the newly arrived foreigner quickly 
learns to consider as a part of our sy stem 
of government. I rernemher hearing it 
expressed in broken English some years 
ago at a Cooper Union meeting. A 
speaker who was -extolling^ to ah East 
Side audience our system of free democ- 
racy, and contrasting it with the aristoc- 
racies of Europe, shouted as his climax, 
♦* In America everybody makes the law 
for himself." There is in this rude state- 
ment a very considerable germ of truth. 
We have not ol^icially recognized it, ard 
there are evidences that a growing pub- 
lic sentiment is arising to abolish it from 
the spirit of our law. But it is still with 
us. and we are responsible for it. The 
lhaw trial in New York furnishes us 
with a recent but not extreme example. 

This ( rial, it will be remembered, ex- 
hibited a middle-aged, expt rit need, and 
highly successful criminal lawyer de- 
fending a young man who, if sane, has 



admittedly committed the crime of nmr- 
der, apparently in cold blood* by shooting 
an elder!) man from the rear, when he 
could have had no opportunity to defend 
himself from attack. Of course the only 
defense which the law recognizes to that 
crime is the insanity of the offender. In 
summing: up the case, however, this law- 
yer, practically ignoring all evidence of 
the insanity of the pri.soner, which for 
days had been accumulating cn the rec- 
ord, ignoring the only defense which 
could be interposed between his critne and 
the punishment fixed by criminal statute, 
besought the jury in a burst of eloquence 
to override the law and base a verdict 
of acquittal upon what he dr.scribed as 
"dementia .\niericana/' that is, the ri;;ht 
its an Atftitu an u£ this yuuug man to 
commit murder because three years 
before his wife had told him, whether 
tnnhfully or not. that she had been 
assaulted by the murdered man ; and he 
made this plea notwithstanding the fact 
that the truth or falsity of the wife's story, 
was not in question and the Court had 
refused to permit the District Attorney 
to prove her story to be false. He auda- 
ciously likened tfiis young man in the 
doing of this crime to Sir Galahad and 
to the priest performinj^ at the altar the 
most sacred religious rite of the church. 
Now, in making this plea, this lawyer 
was acting upon the experience of many 
years of successful practice at the crimi 
nal bar, exercising the judgment of an 
expert (in this case apparently an erro- 
neous one) upon the American tempera- 
ment. He was showing us in the clearest 
possilile form what liis experience had 
taught him of how little respect American 
juries have for the law. 1 le made that 
address, we may assume, because he had 
learned that the chord of .sentiment, 
stroni;!y ifaicherl, ran induce jurors to 
disiegaiil tile law and to usurp a power 
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never mmmittccl to them — the power to 
condone the offense and to pardon the 
offender. The District Attorney, on his 
part, marred an otherwise admirable 
address by a similar apptal, :uid, to off- 
set that indulged in by his adversary, 
made a passionate rhodomontade about 
the dead man crying from his grave for 
a vindication of character — a thing which 
is never within the legal province or 
pow< r of the )wry to give. 

\\ hciher the disagreement of the jury 
was brought about by either of these 
pleas is not the point The point is that 
both the prosfcntin^ ofTicial and the 
defendant's counsel should expect as a 
matter of course that the verdict of the 
jury was likely to be influenced strongly 
by matters entirely outside the evidence, 
and havincf no just relation to the ques- 
tions which the law either required or 
permitted them to decide. 

Coleridge says somewhere that " the 
defects of great authors are virtues car- 
ried to an excess." What he says of 
authors may be no less true of the races 
of men. The American temperament 
finds a special weakness in its attitude 
towards law, in the overgrowth of those 
virtues finding their well-spring in gen- 
erosity. If we may be permitted to say 
kind things of ourseK c s, w e are tempera- 
mentally wann-heartrd. (luick of sympa- 
thy, ready to excuse and for,L;ive. 

We have both the desire and capacity 
to put ourselves in the other man*s 
place. In exercising this virtue we have 
in timi's j)nst tint infrequently !)iit ofit-n 
overlooked other considerations whicli 
should balance and chec& it An acute 
ob.server has said that in the n imal 
American there is a streak of lawless- 
ness. I Ir ina\' have it enmii^li in ( ontrol 
to resiraui iumsdf from any serious 
breach of order, but it makes him often 
ready to condone the lawlessness of 
some r>!if fisc. c^p^ciatl) if the thiii^' 
done IS sonielhing which his heart tells 
him he might have done himself. The 
rights of society have at times lacked 
snbslantial recognition, not only because 
what may be called our law seiisr is not 
strong, but also because with us the 
education of the imagination has been 
somewhat one-siiled. We can see the 
culprit and his distressed relatives, we 



can imaj^inc the consequences of con- 
viction to the accused inrlividual, but the 
consequence of acquuui to tlie injured 
community has often proved beyond our 
mental vision. F<Mr this reason we are 
notoriously lax in punishing criminal 
offenses where the injured party lacks 
respectability. The affront to society 
dwindles to a vanishing point when the 
victim is a bad man. 

Some time ago 1 heard of a conversa- 
tion between a Boston lawyer and a 
Southern judge which gives & Cair illus- 
tration of this point of view. The North- 
erner had commented rather caustically 
upon recent acquittals in certain murder 
trials in the South, and said finally, " I 
don't understand the process of reason- 
ing by which these verdicts are reached." 

Well," said the judge, whimsically, *' I 
g^ess it is mostly about like this. When 
the jury retires, it considers all the evi* 
dence on the main point, that is, whether 
the dead man ought to luire i^rut^. If 
they think he had. they don i make much 
ix)int about the technicalities of the 
case and his going a little sooner than 
perhaps he mi|^t." 

In his essay on I.incoln. James Russell 
Lowell says : *' Among the lessons taught 
by the Frendi Revolution, there is none 
sadder or more striking than this — that 
y(^n may make everything out of the 
passions ot ujctj except a political system 
that will work. . . . It is always demoral- 
ixing to extend the domain of sentiment 
to questions over which it has no legiti- 
mat<* jurisdiction. " This danger of over- 
extending the jurisdiction of sentiment 
finds wiUi us no more numermm illustra- 
tions than in the working of our criminal 
law. Bnt let us remember that the 
responsibility for this danger is only 
secondarily with the courts. The jury 
system is an essential part of our criminal 
law machiner>', and respect for law on 
the bench is sounding brass and tinkling - 
cymbal unless the same spirit is strong 
in the jury-box as well. 

Today perhaps the strongest and 
worst inflnence for lawlessness which 
our roimtry knows, the primary resixjn- 
siUiliiy for which does not belong to the 
courts, is yellow journalism ; the journal- 
ism which in everything it recounts or 
describes uses exaggerated aentimentaW 
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ity, freely mixed with falsehood, and 
which at best furnishes to adult readers 
nothing better than dime novel pictures 

of daily life ; the journalism whose very 
existence depends upon bringing some 
fresh excitement to startle the overfed 
emotions and arouse the passions of its 
reader. At times its responsibility for 
lynch law in the South, for example in 
the recent outrages at Atlanta, has been 
clearly shown. What it does in creating^ 
an atmosphere which influences and 
induces the commission of crime is only 
equaled by what it docs after criminal 
offenses have been perpetrated. It sur- 
rounds important criminal trials with an 
atmosphere of emotional slush and 
worked-up heart interest; it prejudices 
cases and circulates broadcast lying 
rumors and fake interviews; it injects 
unfounded prejudices into thecommunity 
from which the jury must be secured, 
makinjj the doing of justice difficult in 
the extreme. While in its ordinary' activ- 
ity this journalism is simply an offense 
against good taste and decency, in its 
relation to the enforcement of criminal 
law it is nothing less than a public men- 
ace, it taints the whole atmosphere in 
whidi justice b to be done, and increases 
immeasuxably the difficulties of obtaining 
jurors who can do their duty uninfluenced 
by preconceived notions with which these 
newspapers have filled their minds. It 
took oyer three weeks and an immense 
expenditure of time and money to get a 
jury of twelve acceptable unprejudiced 
men in the Thaw case in New Y ork. In 
Chicago the trial of Cornelius Shea, the 
strike leader, last year took from Sep- 
tember 13 to November 29 before the 
preliminary work of empaneling a jury 
was completed. Before a jury was hnatly 
accepted, more than six thousand citizens 
were summoned forexamination as jurors, 
and nearly three months of the time of 
the court was consumed* 

As I write, the trial of Abraham Ruef 
is under way in San Francisco. Twenty- 
five days have l)cen spent in selectinpf 
a jury, and only four jurors have yet 
been selected. Some of this waste of 
time in selecting the jurors is fairly 
attributable, of course, to defects in the 
criminal law r ; a system, but an eciual 
portion of that criticism belongs to a 



public which reads and supporti> sensa- 
tional newspapers — and to that highly 
respectable part of the community which 

dodges jury service. 

Somehow we have got to make the 
dodging of jury service dishonorable and 
disgraceful. We cannot begin too soon. 
In some States it has gone to such an 
extent as to become a public scandal. 
In Massachusetts, for example, (lovernor 
Guild, in a recent message to the Legis- 
lature, has given a very dark picture of 
the present condition of the jury system 
in that State. " When," he says, " the 
bench itself in public utterance gives 
evidence as to the appearance even of 
the intoxicated, the criminal, and the 
insane on Suffolk juries; when pressure 
is notoriously exerted to secure places 
especially on these juries as a compen- 
sation for political favors; when men 
high in social and commercial life simi* 
larl\' exert pressure to be excused from 
jury service, it is certainly time that the 
authorities designated by law should be 
safeguarded from such improper influ- 
ences." Jud^e Richardson, of the Supe- 
rior Court in Boston, stated some time 
ago, according to tlie Boston Transcript, 
that at a recent term of that court Uie 
jury list furnished one utter imbecile, 
one man in the last stages of delirium 
tremens, and an individual who asked to 
be excused from jury duty because, hav- 
ing recently served a term in the House 
of Correction, hi' felt he could not act im- 
partially HI giving a sentence which would 
consign another to such durance vile 1 

A London paper recently expressed 
the English opinion of our system of 
criminal law as "trial by the amateur 
judgment of a democracy." To a marked 
degree this criticism is undoubtedly cor- 
rect Speaking broadly, we have to a 
Inrf^e extent given over our criminal law 
for its enforcement to the man in the 
street. We have chosen to put the en- 
forcement of that law in the hands of 
untrained jurors, presided over, but not 
directed or controlled, by a judge who 
keeps order and deals out abstract rules 
of law. We have deliberately reduced 
the authority of the trial judge to control 
and direct the proccedinj^s in his own 
courl— \se have enlarged the pOWerS o£ 
tile jury in proportion. 
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We have whittled down the powers of 
our judges greatly. In many States, es- 
pecially in the South and West, in consti- 

tutions adopted by the people limitations 
have been placed upon the authority of 
their judges over trials by jury — ^taking 
away ancient functions which at common 
law had been exercised by judges for 
centuries. Some of these Slates have 
tiuule the jurors judges of law and fact 
in criminal cases, and have reduced the 
position of the judge to that of a mere 
adviser, whose opinions they may di** 
rei:fnrd if they please. In other States 
the statute!* say the judge shall not sum 
up the evidence or intimate any opinion 
on the facts ; others, that the judge shall 
not charge the jur>' at all, Init shall sim- 
ply mark his approval or (lisai)proval 
upon written propositions of law pre- 
pared and handed to him by the lawyers, 
which he must not explain or modify for 
the instruction of the jury. There are 
American States in which the judge has 
to charge the jury that they are judges 
of the law and are not bound by his 
instniclions or by the dtrisions of the 
Supreme Cotirt in which the \\\xy not 
only decides the crime but fixes the pun- 
ishment as well. 

Now, we say we do not believe in mob 
law. We mean that we do not believe 
in lynching and in other acts of lawless 
violence. Lynch law, however, is only 
one form — ^the disorderly form — of mob 
law. There is. however, another type of 
mob law, orderly in the sense that it does 
not necessarily involve bloodshed, which 
in recent years has grown up in this coun- 
try, and which deserves thoughtful ation 
ti<>n. It results loi;icalh niid inevitably 
from the ovcrdevclupmcut of the powers 
of the jury. Wlien the judge is shorn 
of his power so to direct proceedti^ 
in his court that the trial shall be one 
by law as well as by jurj-. when the ver- 
dict to be reached in criminal cases can 
be made to depend largely upon influ- 
ences brought to bear on the jur>'-fumish- 
ing community either before or during 
the progress of a trial, there are -j^reat 
inducementi> offered for the working up of 
orderly mob law — trial by newspaper and 
(rial by mass-meetings before the actual 
judicial hearing of n rritninnl rase. 

The Moyer-llaywood cases in Idaho 



furnish good examples of both these 
forms of mob law. The accused defend- 
ants are entitled, of course, to a fair trial 

before an impartial tribunal and to such 
verdict either for or against them as the 
facts adduced on that trial may justify. 
Instead of waiting for a court and jury 
to pass in due course upon the indict- 
ments against them, wf have had for 
months all over the country Moycr- Hay- 
wood mass-meetings in which they have 
been tried and found innocent-«-in which 
tile efTort to raise funds for their defense, 
a perfectly proper object, has apparently 
been made subordinate to a desire to in- 
flame opinion among the working people 
in advance of the trial, and to make, by 
oratory, heroes and possible martyrs of 
these men before the ver>' beginning of 
the actual trial by law. The trial by 
newspaper of these cases has gone on in 
the same way. Journals whose constit- 
uencies arc strong!} in fa\'or of property 
rights have recorded all the real or 
alleged outrages perpetrated by the West- 
em Federation of Miners, and have not 
hesitated to express the hope that an 
example w-ill be made of these men who 
are or have been at the head of that 
organisation, as though the organization 
itself was on trial. The labor press in 
its turn reflects and reproduces the senti- 
ments of the mass-meetings. The letter 
which President Roosevelt wrote to a 
Secretary of one of these Moyer-Hay- 
wood organizations is fresh in the public 
mind. The rebuke which that letter 
contained should commend itself to every 
citizen, whether' his natural sympathies 
are with the accused men or against 
them, who believes in trial by law first 
and foremost of persons accused of crime. 

One of the great dangers of lliis 
method of trji^ng criminal cases in ad- 
vance is that false statements, oratorical 
exaggerations, and unfounded rumors 
often form a large part of the " evi- 
dence " in these trials by mass-meeting 
and by newspaper, evidence which dares 
not ajjpear in court under oath, which 
will nnt stnnd analysis beff>re nii iuijiar- 
tial tribunal, and which crumbles and 
goes to pieces under examination. The 
public which reads or listens to these 
apjx^als to mob law, and which is led by 
such statements to form opinions and to 
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expect n particular verdict as the only 
one tliat can bo rendered by any fair- 
minded jury in any impartial court^ — 
this public is not merely disappointed or 
surprised when the verdict at the legal 
trial contrar)' to the verdict of the 
newspaper trial or the mass-meeting 
trial. The decision of the court or the 
verdict of tlie jury, so at variance with 
what it had hcvn led to expect, becomes 
at once extraordinar) and unexplainable, 
and a suspicion arises, amounting to cer- 
tainty, that in the law court there has 
been a miscarriage of justice, that brib- 
ery has corrupted the court or bought 
the jury. 

It is to be doubted whether respect 
for law is encouraged or promoted, even 

in cases where the trial by law happens 
to coincide in its conclusidii wiiii one of 
these forms of trial by gcuerul opinion. 
The ordinary result in such instances is 
not a greater regard for the wisdom of 
the courts, but rather for the power of 
so<alled public opinion. The advocates 
of mob law find in such cases impressive 
evidence of the force and effect of their 
own efforts in having created a public 
sentiment to the demands of which the 
legal tribunals have been couTpelled 
reluctantly to conform. Whether it wins 
or loses, this mob law tends to diminish 
respect for the courts. The full resp '-^ 
sibility for its existence and growth wc 
cannot lay fairly upon the courts them- 
selves. It is largely a matter of our own 
• choosing, and its development is in no 
small measure due to the chancres in our 
law which I have mentioned, which have 
encouraged it and furnished its oppor- 
tunities — the changes in law which have 
taken away the necessary powers from 
the judge and which have n ;^ati\ed the 
authority of trained opinion and cx[x;ri- 
ence over the processes of justice by law. 

To those to whom these words seem 
to imply a lack of faith in the people 
from whom the jurors are chosen, I can 
only say that I entertain no such opin- 
ion. With an intelligent and experienced 
judge exercising wi>,i^'ly the necessar>' 
powers of his oMico, the jury svstem is 
open to as few objections as any huuiati 
institution. But we need the trained 
mind of the judge, and the benefit of 
his wisdom and experience. Without it 



the jun,' system, and particularly in 
criminal trials, is often quite another 
matter. It involves no heretical dissent 
from die highly popular *< trust the 
people" doctrine to suggest that we may 
carry the referendum idea too far. We 
can never hope to have in this country a 
Demos more intelligent than the one 
which convicted Socrates. 

It is not only 1 < r rise the State con- 
stitutions and statutes have taken away 
his former powers that the trial judge at 
times seems such a passive figure in his 
own court. An additional reason — ^for 
which, however, the public is not responsi- 
ble—is in the attitude of the appellate 
courts towards those slight mistakes in 
procedure and insubstantial matters not 
relatint^ to merits which arc bound to 
occur in any prr)tracted criminal trial. It 
has been said often and truly that our 
appellate courts are over-technical in 
reversing criminal cases for these small 
matters, where on the whole the con- 
victed person is shown to have had a 
fair trial and to have been found guilty on 
sufficient evidence. It is, of course, true 
that the percenta^: nf cases reversed on 
appeal, compared i li e total number of 
criminal trials in lower courts, often 
seems very small. 

The grievance, however, is not so 
n uch in the number of men who escape 
directly by these technical decisions as 
it is in the number who escape indirectly 
through the loopholes they afford, and in 
the burden which these hair-splitting 
rules of law put upon the trial judtje in 
all the cases he tries. When the appel- 
late courts regard technicalities as though 
they were as important as the substantial 
question r>f j^uilt or innocence, the jud^^e 
who pre.sides at the actual trial nuist do 
the same thing. With the tear of " error " 
ever before his eyes, he has to spend 
time and thought on matters of small 
actual importance at the expense of the 
main issue. He is often literally afraid to 
take affirmative action in regulating and 
controlling proceedings in his court for 
fear of refers. il. At times substantial 
delay in ( tiniiiial ( .i-.es is due to the 
elYorts which a careful judge is obliged 
to make in trying to avoid a technical 
error. In the Thaw case, for example, 
the proceedings were adjourned by the 
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cruirt nt least once to enable counsel to 
furnish l)ricfs to the judpe on the pro- 
priety of the form of a single question ; 
that is, simply the form hi which a wit- 
ness shoiikl be asked what he knew 
nbrmt the insanity of iIk (k lulant. The 
le^al phrasenlof^' ri-<|iiirt (l in such ques- 
tions conslilules a special branch of tech- 
nicality of the most hair-splitting; type, 
in which the State Court of Api>ealshas 
indulged in years past, ami which re- 
quires the trial judge to be especially 
careful lest he m^dce a mistake — one 
which, if made, however, would ordinarily 
be of the most iiisii;iiilu ant actual impor- 
tance. This fear of error tciuis to make 
the trial judge a negative rather than a 
positive force in his own court, even in 
States where there are no constitutional or 
statutory limitations upon his own powers. 

Whether induced by statutory linnta- 
tions of his power or by the burden of 
tedinicalities which his shoulders must 
bear, this sapping of the ancient power 
of the judge in jury trials has been done 
at a very great expense to society, and 
has given aid and comfort to a multitude 
of criminals. Through these influences 
ver\' largely it has come about that '* trial 
by the amateur judgment of a deniocracy " 
has been substituted for the system of 
trial by judge and jury ; and important 
criminal cases too often are ix-rmilled to 
degenerate into interminable dramatic 
spectacles surcharged with a riot of mi.v 
leading oratorical fustian, and with all 
the details of the failure of justice in 
them exploited as a daily and sometimes 
hourly melodrama by a sensational press. 
And yet we wonder why the foreigner 
and the recent immigrant lack respect 
for our law I 

In these oratorical contests the inter- 
ests of society suffer a serious handicap. 
"The time has come," as a Court of 
Appeals judge in .New Vork recently 
declared, "when in a criminal tiitl the 
defendant's counsel insists that every 
word uttered by the District Attorney 
shall be taken by the official stenographer 
and made a part of the record, for the 
purpose of ntching some expression that 
u»ay escape his lips, which to the ears 
of the court may sound inappropriate or 
unfair, and thus alTord us an opportunity 
to swing the whip and give him a lecture. 



Such lectures have already been given in 
a niunber of the opinions written during 
recent years by the judges of this Court, 
and still we have been careful to refrain 
from reproving counsel defending crimi- 
nal actions forindulging in similar expres- 
sions, or of imposinj^ upon them like 
restrictions in conducting their defense ; 
and yet the attempt of counsel defending 
to shift the trial fn r liis client to ti» 
District Attorney, and tliereby create an 
impression in the minds of the jurors 
that the District Attorney is unfair, and 
that his client is being persecuted, has 
been too r.ften indulged in and too often 
has Ijeen successful." 

The dihcrcnce between the position 
of the trial judge in English courts and 
in the State courts of tihis coiMUry has 
been well expressed by a Philadelphia 
lawyer, Thomas Leaming, in an inter- 
esting paper read before the Bar Asso- 
ciation of his State last year. ** An 
American lawyer." he says, " will say, - I 
tried a case before J udge So-and-so.' An 
English barrister says, ' 1 conducted a 
case which Lord So-and-so tried.' He 
(the English judge) decidedly restrains 
counsel, often exarnincs the witnesses, 
and his infiuence is quite openly exerted 
to gui'de the jury and cause them to avoid 
absurdities and extremes. Yet the cru- 
cial questions of fact really to be deter- 
mined — of which there are usually but 
one or two— are left absolutely to the 
jury's unfettered decision." 

The delays, the waste of time in crim- 
inal cases and in jury trials generally in 
civil ceturts — delays which disgust intel- 
ligent men and often make them unwill- 
ing to act as jurors and to shirie that 
duty — are largely due to the lack of 
power of the jnd'^e to control proceed- 
ings in his own court. In conveibaiion 
recently a New York judge of long ex- 
perience in criminal trials made a com- 
parison between a famous ]>oisoning case 
at which he presided some years ago 
and one which he witnessed as a spec- 
tator while in England. Both cases were 
sensational ones. The English case was 
of a singularly interestint;; character. .\ 
young and attractive wuiuan of good 
family. enga^;ed to a ynnig man of ex- 
cellent social standing, was on trial at 
Winchester for murdering her sister by 
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poison. The father of the young woman 
had recently ilied, and, though reputed 
wealthy, had left a nieaj^er estate. i he 
elder sister, fearing lest her inability to 
provide the expected marriage portion 
might io&e her the niariiiigc witli the 
man to whom-*she was betrothed, con- 
ceived the idea of insuring her sister's 
life, and by poisoning her to secure the 
needed money. She consummated her 
design, but her crime was discovered. 
She was indicted and brought to trial. 
The whole countryside was iiiterested in 
the case, and the talk of ii was on every 
tongue. Yet it took only three hours to 
select the jur>'. It took over three weeks 
in the American case to which the judge 
referred. 

The diirerence in time required for the 
selection of these juries lay in the fact 
that in the English trial the jury was 
selected by the court with the assistance 
of counsel, and in the Amcricnn trial the 
Counsel selected the jur>' in the presence 
of the judge. American traditions are 
all against the judge *' interfering " with 
counsel in the selection of jiirf)rs in im- 
portant cases, and a judge hesitates to 
lake affirmative action to prevent the 
waste of time occasioned by interminable 
questicrs to orospective jurors for fear 
that ht'> rulin : may be considered as 
technical ei'<jr in a higher court, resulting 
in a new trial and a general waste of 
more taxpayers* money. 

It may seem to sojne th^t undue en>- 
phasis has been laid ujx^n the importance 
of relieving tlie judge who presides at 
jury trials from these statutory restraints 
and from the incubus of these technicali- 
ties, in answer I can only plead that in 



so doing 1 am but repeating sentiments 
which have been voiced at professional 
gatherings and meetings of bar associa- 
tions by great judges ami learned lawyers 
for twenty years. In the ])nblic mind, 
through our tui>heavy system of appellate 
courts with their multitudinous decisions, 
the notion has gained currency that the 
jud^^e whf) st.inds closest to the people, 
who hears criminal cases when they first 
come to trial, has less dignity than his 
brothers in the so-called higher tribunals, 
and that the extent of his power is of 
minor importance when compared with 
theirs. This is undoubtedly a serious 
mistake. The test for the efficiency of 
the whole judicial system as an instru- 
ment for punishing the guilty and pro- 
tecting the innocent is in the power of 
his court and in the wisdom and despatch 
with which that power is there exercised. 
No amoiHil of wisdom and learning in 
the labyrintiiine recesses of the appellate 
courts can create respect for a law which 
br^s down through weakness and un- 
certainty at its vital point of contact with 
the people. 

The two great evils of our criminal 
law to-day are sentimentality and techni- 
cality. For one of these defects the 
remedy nuist come from the hands of the 
legislatures, the courts, and the lawyers. 
The other must depend for its cure upon 
the growth of public opinion, under the 
demands of which reason, sober sense, 
and n-c^nrd for law >,ha!l control all other 
induences and emotions in the jurj-box. 
Our discontent with the criminal law, to 
be effective, must direct itself to the 
removal not merely of one of these evils, 
but oi both. 
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WITH so eminent a man in the 
field as Mr. Carnegie to tell 
the nations what Germany has 
on her hands with her army, it may 
seem to many Americans settled that 
the present military system is a luxury, 
' a loss, a folly of the Geanan nation. 
The discussion of the subject, however, 
at the Peace Congress offers an oppor- 
tunity to ask a fair hearing for some 
argimients which lead that nation to 
look upon this instittition from the point 
of view which has been summarily sug- 
gested by the address of Professor 
Munstetheig at that Congress. 

Mr. Carnegie expressed his hi^'^h es- 
teem for Emperor William 11. He spoke 
of him as a man not bloodthirsty but 
loving peace» and bein^ " the possible 
man of destiny." Mr. Carnegiehasshown 
himself acquainted with at least one 
exponent of German life, and has thus 
certainly gratified every true German ; 
but he has aroused also every true Ger- 
man's opposition the moment he ven- 
tured to characterize as an unreasonable 
and unbearable burden that most vital 
feature of German life, the keeping of a 
standing army. Mr. Carnegie declared 
himself surprised at the statement of 
Professor Munsterberg that conscription 
is not a burden to the German nation, 
and referred to the thousands of men at 
the I'ittsltnrf^ mills, -whose very presence 
there, he feels sure, furnishes him with 
irrefutable proof in support of his posi- 
tion. Supposing, Mr. Carnegie could 
count upon hk re than his Pittsburg 
men ; supposing thai the innjority of 
Gorman-Americans sided with hun ; 
granted, I sa>-, a formidable force of 
anti-con.scription nun abroad, numeri- 
cally they would be few comj^art d wiih 
the sixty millions at home. Couid any 
one expect a nation to give up its safe- 
guard, its self-protection^ because of a 
few who, for individual reasons and 
because of tin ir altered surrouncUnj^s, 
have abandoned the cause of the nation ? 
While it is but fair that Americans 
a3t» 



should speak for their institutions, it is 
also fair that Germans should speak for 
theirs, and 1 wish to present some of the 
arguments which may justify the position 
of Germany to-day, believing that they 
have the value of enlightenment, and 
trusting that, after a fair comparison of 
the argimients pro and con, it will be 
easier to decide whether the German 
army and military system is a necessity 
or a luxur)', a loss or a ^^\r\. 

I. Fvery Gernian will contend that we 
need the protection of an anny, just as 
Mr. Camegfie needs a fence around his 
estate, just as a business man needs safe 
and lock, just as this countPi' deix'nds 
on the Atlantic and Pacific to secure for 
it the opportunity to carry on its affairs 
with individui^l elbow-room, to guarantee 
individual development. Under the 
present political structure of Europe, 
;in> symptom of weakness in the coun- 
tr> 6 protection would undoubtedly be 
noted and subsequently be followed by 
uar. loss of land, people, and national 
wealth. 

II. Germany is made through the effi- 
ciency of her military forces. We Ger- 
mans know that we are what we are — a 
nation ujiited. after centuries of disunion 
and weakness — by virtue of the result of 
our present military system. There is 
no fauiily in which some member is not 
n Corded as having contrihuti-d through 
jjersonal sacritice toward this achieve- 
ujent of the nation. The ties connecting 
the nation with its military organization 
are thus of a peculiarly intense character. 
If anything counts, loyalty and tradition 
count among Germans. The day a young 
German is permitted to enter the army, 
1.^., when he has reached the age of 
seventeen, is a il,i\ nf pride not only to 
him but to his family and often to his 
community. Whenever he returns for a 
holiday on leave of absence, the interest 
the people take in their representative 
is most strikiiii^. Much is expected of 
him, and thcreture a wholesome ambi- 
tion will be an important mc^tve in the 
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whole discharge of his duties. All of 
which indicates how naiional and popular 
an institution this military system nmst 
be. To be sure, days of disappointment 
and hardship will follow. It is no child's 
play, but serious business.especially since 
there are no longer three years of service, 
but only two years for at least two-diirds 
of Uie Cennan army. For every brain- 
worker the time is limited to one year. 

III. Every true German will tell Mr. 
Carnegie tliat we by no means consider 
it an unreasonable demand of the nation 
that the individual should go through 
some hardship, self-dfTti:i], self-discipline, 
subordination, for the sake of serving the 
country that gave him birth, education, 
and opportunity of prosperity. The 
present national structure of Germany is 
one characterized by a remarkable reci- 
procity of service and aid rendered by 
the State to the individualj and vice versa; 
while in this country individual efforts 
were followed by the prosperity of the 
community, over there prosperity is the 
result of federal effort, and the individual 
is expected to do something in return. 

IV. The military system develops the 
national sense. It is a g^reat factor in 
the making of a citizen, i'he young 
man " from the woods," the farmer's son, 
who has seen no more of the world tiian 
what he gathers at the fairs of his coun- 
try town, first discovers his own country 
when he enters the army. Moralists 
often regret the recruits' coming to a 
city and losing the simplicity of country 
life, but that is the cry of sentimentality, 
not of progress, and I do not fear that 
it will beguile Mr. Cam^e. Germans 
have thought for many years that this 
event tends rather to form the yonn^ 
man's character, in the city he will be 
thrown in with men of his age from all 
walks of life, now associated for one 
definite purpose, and respected by the 
whole community. 

V. The military system gives a broad 
education. It is not the drilling, not the 
rifle practice, not the technical training, 
that is all there is in the militar}' system. 
There are hours and hours of general 
instruction by well-trained petty officers, 
superintended by men of college training 
and of greatest sincerity. The instruc- 
tion covers not only the history of the 



House of HohenzoUern, which has in- 
vested so much of its blood to make the 
country what it is to-day. This instruc- 
tion does not end with constantly point- 
ing out the blessings of monarchy, nor 
is it confined to elaborate sketches of 
great German heroes lik^ Bismarck and 
Moldce. No, I venture to say that a 
German soldier learns more about his 
countr}', its commercial resources, its 
conditions of traffic, its citizenship and 
institutions, its relations on the globe, its 
colonies, etc., than an average man of a 
non-military nation teams irom reading 
daily newspapers for many years. 

VI. The military system affords the 
best practical training of individual taU 
ent, which is carefully encouraged and 
directed. Whoever has learned a trade 
is sought after to be employed as a tailor, 
shoemaker, mechanic, typewriter, clerk, 
draughtsman, printer, engineer, barber, 
cook, steward, casino manager, etc. It 
is safe to say that this holds pood of at 
least forty per cent, of the men, while 
the unskilled farm hands and those 
raised in the city slums experience indi* 
rectly a useful influence of military life. 
One has only to watch the daily adver- 
tisements of help ajid situations wanted ; 
in. an overwhelming majority of cases 
the ^thet served" seems a recom^ 
mendation. No drivers, no watchmen, 
no factory foremen, no clerks, no jani- 
tors, are so readily accepted as those 
with a military record, because their 
trustworthiness has been tested by that 
great national institution —the army. 
All this, of course, with ditYerence of 
degree and direction, holds good of the 
navy. 

VII. Military life is self-supporting 
to a considerable extent. It is obvious 
that the employment of skilled men 
within the limits of army life lessens 
considerably the burden of the country's 
contribution. While Socialists have 
occasionally comjjlained about too much 
employment of cheap military labor, the 
aid rendered by the military labor supply 
has been limited to cases of emerj^ency 
durini,' the rush of Christmas mail and 
during the haying months. Professor 
Mtinsterbeig said in his address at 
the Peace Gou^rrss that Germany is 
prosperous to-day, and that the expenses 
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of the army arc felt by the nation liardly 
more than fire insurance is felt by a 
good householder. Nothingcould better 
hit the nail on the h( ru!. 

VIII. ihe niiliiai) system is the 
source of prosix;rity for thousands. 
While there is ho wholesale graft, there 
are countless channels through which 
the people, on the whole, benefit from 
iJie army. The value of real estate de- 
pends enormous) y on the size and char- 
acter of garrisons. German army life 
is not carried on in remote forts and 
secluded camps, but in broad dayligiu, 
in the midst of the people, with the 
result that it is in 'constant correlation 
with the life and interests of the people. 
"The \enrs in the army," l'roi(-;sor 
Miinsterberg has pointed out, " consti- 
tute a national school-time which keeps 
body and soul in strength and vigor." 
If o!H' would only see tht: wt i^lit nf this 
statement ! Military life takes the place 
of athletics - from football up to a Mar- 
athon race — not only for those who are 
or have been actively engaged in service, 
but also for the public at large. There 
is no performance of mjlitary skill which 
is not followed with the same interest 
and eagerness that c\'eiy phase of 
sport can count upon in this countr\. 
It is no metaphor to call nii1i!;uv lift- 
also the great sport of the iniuui. 1 lie 
games thus carried on are clean games. 
Sd is, on a large scale, the annual test of 
f w fie rviul strategic efficiency niade diir- 
njgthegicat maneuvers; so are the many 
tests rendered at the ra( ing grounds of 
every city of importance. I only hint 
at the immense benefit which the coun- 
try derives from the horse brn flit,'; 
centers of the Stale; though originally 
inaugurated for the purpose of raising a 
horse e(iual to the Hungarian cavalry 
horse (during the Srven \ears' War), 
they have beconie an indi.spensuble re- 
source for the public. There is no horse 
more wanted than that produced through 
the crossing <»f Arabian and l-.nglish 
blood an achievement ot military tore- 
sight. 

If Mr. C.irnegic invited Professor 

M uiisiei Ix ig to call iiixm IIk* Piiishini^ 
null haiuis tor < nlii^lut iiiiiriii on the sub- 
ject, 1 should like lu invite .Mr. C arnegic 
to a (iernian village or Iciwn at the tunc 



of the great maneuvers. No greater 
hospitality can be. imagined than that 
extended by the poorest peasant to the 
soldier who has been quartered under 
his roof, no greater sacrifice on the side 
of the population than tliat brought out 
at such times. The Government pays 
vast sums for indemnification, but this is 
not sufficient to reimburse the pc-<iple for 
what lliey do on their own accounL Eto 
the people take this attitude because 
they are intoxicated by the spectacle of 
sham battles or glittering uniforms? No. 
they do it for better reasons, i hey know 
the importance of military life, and avail 
themselves voluntarily of a chance to 
e-\pr< (lieir appreciation. 

IX. i he system produces trustworthy 
civil service. This may be illustrated 
by reference to one branch of civil serv- 
ice — the Railroad Department. Why 
do we ha\ e .so few accidents in Fairope? 
Because we have more reliable railway 
service in the ranks of our operators, 
switchmen, etc. And why should they 
be more reliable? In (Germany, certainly, 
because no one will get a position of 
trust and responsibility in Government 
service who has not been tested through 
military ser\ice. Our station-masters, 
except in very important centers, are the 
ptotluct of from nine to twelve years of 
at my life. Order, discipline, self-denial. 

is what they have learned in the army. 
Thousands of men cver>' year, who earlier 
by conscription entered the army, like 
the service, slay in it, slick to tiie 
duties of petty officers, often study 
commercial l<*rench and Knglish. and 
enlist as candidates for the civil serv- 
ice. They have to pass an examination 
of high standing, and thus by compul- 
sion strike a mine of relative health and 
prosperity. One would not deprive a 
nation of stu h an effective source of 
national happniess 1 

X. It is not a strain on the nation's 
lab<ir resources, but an enrichment. 
A( ti\e service (oveis a time when the 
} (>ulh < an well be spared from his 
vvuik, it, us has been shown, he will not 
only not lie .spr>tlcd, but will be even 
belter and moie broadly prepared for 
professional and public fUitie«i lie wi'l 
have become a more valuable economic 
unit. Again 1 think Professor Miinster- 
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bei]|^*s statement that *'the time lost 

through the y^ars of senice cannot im- 
pair the national economy in a country 
whose population grows so rapidly " 
holds good against any amount of argU" 
nient from^anti-niilitar)' sources. 

The nation's cpnfidenre in its need of 
armed forces cannot be suspected as 
oeing the result of imperialistic doctrine. 
There is little doubt that an Emperor 
who abandoned the principle of univer- 
sal military service, or, to translate 
the term AU^cmcuie Wehrpjiicht more 
literally, the duty of defending one's 
countr>% would seem to the nation a 
captain \vho j^ave up his ship. 

So much to justify the position of the 
Germany of to-day, and to throw some 
light on a subject whidi it is not easy 
for any foreigner fully to comprehend. 
The discussion should certainly have 
shown that this national institution, 
which at first sight seems nothing but a 
necessary evil and a hea^ premium 



paid for the nation's security, is inanip> 

ulated by^the nation with a remarkably 
successful view to utility. 

1 wish to express my personal pleas- 
ure in any efforts made by the Peace 
Congress or any other association in 
behalf of prf)inotin<^ prosperity, justice, 
and peace among huuian kind. I nm 
happy to acknowledge Mr. Carnegie's 
personal efforts, and I respect his mo- 
tives, and can hardly co-op>erate more 
efTecUially than by pointing out the 
merits of that great militar>' institution 
of the German nation by which alone it 
has been possible to maintain the peace 
of Europe. 

A hia;her level mny he reached in 
course of time, and the world may count 
upon every true German's contribution 
towaicls attaining such conditions as 
would allow the German nation to aban- 
don her present uiaxim, Si vis pacem 
para helium, 
Boston. 



SEEING NEW YORK IN A HORSE^ 

CAR 

Br ARTHUR B. REEFE 



To right of me towered two tall 
smokestacks, beneath which 
powerful air compressnrs were 
pumping thousands of cubic feet of air 
d<wn into a pair of tunnels where the 
burrowing sand-hogs breathed it. I'o 
Ifft of me a trolley-car swung shrilly 
around a loop and started gayly uptown. 
Above me rattled the elevated railway. 
In front of me a sign read : " Subway 
Entrance — Uptown." Behind me a deep- 
hint^t d municipal ferryboat announced 
its departure from the slip. 

Then across the line of vision came a 
seesawing litde box of a vehicle, with a 
musically swelling tintinnabulation. I 
acted on the itnpulse : in this, tlu' s« \ ( ni h 
year of the twentieth century, 1 wtiukl 
see New Yoric in a ho»e-car. 

In the dim readies of antiquity, when 
the minds of magnates ran not to the 
contrary, the horse-car was New York's 
most advanced means of public transport 
tation. The beneficence of this later 



regime is therefore touching. Here was 

I, standing on a relic of art age that is 
prone, not merely ii>specting it but 
actually peruiitted to ride in it, to expe- 
rience in reality the feelings of my ances- 
tors in the good old golden age when 
llroadway seemed reallv broad, and 
Canal Street had but rectmiy been a 
canal. Such concessions as these to the 
Lares and' Penates of locomotion arc; 
perhaps the most tmanswerable argument 
against the newer heresy of public con- 
trol of public utilities, a high-sounding 
phrase calculated to strike terror to the 
heai t of the antiquarian. 

2:55 r.M. We start fmm the Battery, 
the only other passenger l)eing a young 
laily obviously of the second generation 
of immigrants, Americanised to the stage 
of chewing mmi and the marcel wave. 

Scarcely had the inertia of the car 
been overcome than it came to a sudden 
halt. Eighteen newcomers boarded the 
car. They were Poles, all in charge of a 
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padrone, who engineered Uie expedition 
with a practiced hand. Two w<Mnen 
with gay yellow head-dresses were mem- 
bers of the party, each closely followed 
by a husband with those curious patent 
leather portmanteaus that seem common 
to immigrants of every clime. 

Everybody was happy and gpesticulat- 
ing — except the young lady of the second 
generation, whose nose was elevated 
noticeably. At last the land of freedom 
was readied. The padrone, even, as- 
sumed an air of jocularity. The sixteen 
men sat down carefully on the ed^^es of 
the seats and tried to dispose of their 
huge hands, hardened with toil, so that 
they would not block the aisle as the 
conductor went down to the padrone to 
collect the fares. But the hands were 
not to be long disposed of. K\en the 
sanctity of tte atmosphere of a New York 
hoiS(M:ar could not repress the bubbling 
vivacity of the Slavic nature. The con- 
versation of the two opposing rows of 
passengers as the mysteries of South 
Street began to unroll themseh es became 
diagonal and from one enil of the car to 
the other. The women nodded and the 
men grinned, while the padrone tiashed 
a showy timepiece to indicate that 
America was an Eldorado. 

A silence — the power is off. Our 
patient team meekly hang their heads 
while a truck extricates itself from the 
morass of New York*s well-kept water- 
front streets. They had more time in 
those days of long^ as:*^ than we modems 
have, else few would have survived the 
ner\*ous tension caused by the placid 
passage of valuable time in a horse^ar 
wending it'^ janL^litit^ way. sans g<^nti. sans 
jerks, sans ever) thing that iouc;> uj) mod- 
ern ner\es. At last we are oil again. 

I asked the dri\''er how far his car 
went. * To One Hundert an' Twen-nty- 
fift" Street," he replied, winding up his 
brake just in time to save his valuable 
collection of antiquities from colliding 
with a brewery wagon. 

I suppressed a low whistle and in- 
quired, • How long does the trip lake ?" 

"Two hours and a quar-rtcr." 

Yes. they had more time in those days. 

" But n<»hf>dy makes the whole trip.** 
he added. " People want to travel too 
List nowadays." 



" How long have you been on the 
job?" 

He raised his eyebrows at the slang 

in much the same way as the Evening 
Post miijht. " Eighteen years," he con- 
fessed, conceding that he comprehended 
my meaning, though perhaps somewhat 
shamefsoed about admitting that ke was 
only a novice at his tfade. 

The driver's onerous duties of shouting 
" Gee-up ■■ between teeth that clinched a 
leaden whistle to warn abusbe drivers 
of many-ton ned trucks that the Belt Line 
express was immediately behind them 
gave me pause. 1 readily saw the in- 
suraxNintable difficulty of carT3 ing on 
a conversation under such trying circtnn- 
stances. For a moment I contemplated 
a tine old full-rigged ship that recr'l't (i 
the old prints of South Street brisumg 
with bowsprits from all over the world. 
Then I retreated to the rear to make the 
acquaintance of the conductor. 

In more time than it takes to tell it 
we had left behind the bilge>water smeU 
of the docks, and, after playing hide> 
and-seek with the river, we emerged into 
an entirely new olfactf>ry discord. This 
was Fulton Market, where the hsh comes 
from. 

k fellow-passenger eyed me widi a 
twinkle, for he was fortified by an evil- 
smelling cigar. 

"You get them all. First it*s the 
dodc smell, then it*s the fish smell, then 
it's the sewer smell. After that it's the 
East Side smell, and up above it's the 
gas-house smell. But the worst of all 
is the packing-house smell after that, 
although the malt smell is a pretty bad 
one. How far are you going ?" 

*' To One Hundred and Twentj-hfth 
Street." 

«' Oh, then, youll smell them all/* 

We were now passing under the 
Brt> kl\ n Bridge, an air)- spider-web far 
overhead. Cars in a steady stream with 
a monotonous drone moved across, and, 
by a Sherlock Holmes prooess of reason- 
ing, one could arrive at the conclusion 
that they were filled to the brim with 
strap-hangers, each with that patient, sub- 
missi\'e stare that Brooklynites assume 
except during that frantic, crucial 
moment of the Bridge rush when it is 
now or never. 
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The leisurely manner in which the 

hor^e-car pursues its course is equaled 
only by the haste with which the work is 
being prosecuted on the new Manhattan 
Bridge^ «4iose piers we were approach- 
ing. Brooklyn may well rejoice at the 
prompt transit relief that 's cominc^; 
near by, as the horse-car laiics you, it is 
perfectly possible to detect signs of 
ac ti\ ity and progress widi the unaided 
vision. 

I asked the conductor when the new- 
bridge would be done, but his answer 
was lost I rqieated the question, again 
to 1 i 1 e reply. He was very old, and 
alth(uij;h he was very considerate of the 
wonitn and children who got on and off, 
a thing strange in itself, I OwM not quite 
make out his voice. Finally, after sev« 
eral ineffectual attempts at conversation, 
I Ix'gan vaguely to comprehend. Like 
his car, his voice was used only enough 
to preserve the franchise. It was the 
voice of the post 

As we swung around Hamilton Fish 
I'ark, with its playground full of merry 
children, the first oasis on the river front 
since we left the Battery, a frayed-out 
young man who had been busily engaged 
in hnltlinf,' dou n a bench reeled unstead- 
ily aboafd the car. 

" Americans!** chortled the young man, 
bracing himself against the brake, and 
looking in at the double row of gesticu- 
lating Poles. Newcomers were to him to 
be preyed on or laughed at as the oppor- 
tunity offered. I wondered if they too 
would soon assume the attitude of the 
bibulous young man and the ^\x\ of the 
second generation toward those who 
come after. 

It is remarkable how narrow the East 
River seems at this point. You would 
almost be willing to wager that you could 
throw a stone across into the navy-yard 
in Brooklyn. " Gover*ment boat." volun- 
teered the young man. p ointinr^ to a 
battle-ship that looki d very much like 
the Iowa. 1 tliankcd him. *' Oh, thash 
all right" 

I made a note of .something I wanted 
to remember as we toiled utidct tlu- steel 
solidarity the Williamsburg Bridge 
with its push-cart market underneath. 
A wave of comprehension lighted up the 
face of the bibulous one. 



" Say, you're a reporter, ain't you ?** he 
whispered, hoarsely. 
I achnitted it. 

" Well, youse isgoin' ter see someth.ng 
swell now." 

He was right. If you want to go 
slumming and yet don't want to, the 
horse-car is just the thing. From that 
vantage-point you can see the most typical 
East Side, the swarms of children on the 
streets, the narrow lanes of tenements 
fortified witli tire-escapes and daring the 
tenement-house inspectors to condemn 
them, the push-carts, the sweat-shops, 
the second-hand Sloreswhere they revamp 
old clothes '* like new." the food stores 
where milk and garlic, wienerwursi and 
sauerkraut, are sold contiguously. As 
you jog along the children hang on the 
back dashboaid and seesaw the car till 
it bumps on tlie cobbles — it is all great 
fun and it is all typical. 

No other large city in the country 
stands for horse-cars, and yet in New 
York there are now almost fifty miles of 
tracks over which shamble these relics 
of a past generation. Old, dirty, ill 
lighted, ill \ entilated (except by an occa- 
sional hole in the floor throuj^h which 
you can catch glimpses of the pa\ ing as 
you ride), slow, and crami)ed— the horse- 
car is out of joint with the times. The 
East Side, with its hundreds of thousands 
of people, who are voiceless to protest, 
has to depend almost entirely on the 
horse-cars for its local needs of trans- 
portation. 

Last winter several settlements and 
civic organizations made a concerted 
effort to secure relief by peliiioniug the 
State Railroad Commissioners. The result 
was that they immediately ordered the 
electrification of three lines. That was 
all right — but it stopped with ordering ; 
the street railway simply said, Indeed t" 
Then it was announced by the board of 
directors, after considerable pressure 
was brought to bear, tliat they had 
" authorized " elecirihcation. The result 
of that was that, when an impatient com- 
mittee of East Siders waited on the 
ofTii ei V, hose word alone could e-xecute 
what was '* authorized," he asserted that 
never, white he lived, would he favor 
electrification. Several years ago the 
city consented to electrification. The 
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railway ttimrd this to nccoimt by issuing 
bonds fur the work. \ ci lierc was I, in 
1907, sti!) able to see New York on a 
horsc-car ! 

In th(' ht*art of the j:;rniu! cnnon nf 
tenements the padrone led ott his l^oies 
like the bell cow leading the herd, while 
the young man leered at them. Here 
wa". congestion thrice con^^csted. and 
eighteen more s<nils h.ui Ix (. ii added to 
it. The bieamsliip cuiiipanics had re- 
ceived their fares, and the agents their 
commissions; the padrone had yet to 
make his share, and a landlord v\ ns lurk- 
ing around the corner to make his 
chare — ^perhaps he was the agent of a 
famous church downtown. Innocent 
country people, they did not understand 
Perhaps it wns just as well. They ha(i 
come a lo.jg way to the land of freedom. 

The gas-house district is not a pleasant 
place in the daytime, much less at nig^t. 
Hut then you don't jjo there at night 
ordinarily. Having created these places, 
we leave them severely alone. 

It was 3: JO !>> a clock on an institu- 
tional chiHeli sL'idLiiu-nt on Fourteenth 
Street. By that token a ft w evidences 
of slum betterment began to appear. 
Near Twenty-third Street we passed the 
Municipal Lodging-Mouse, where a man 
can always get a bed whtn he is down 
and out, providing he will take a bath. 
A new and better lodging-house will 
some day stand across the street from 
BelKn iie, a few blocks further on. Clus- 
tered ahout^ the '^real City Hospital an- 
all sorts of inleiesting places, from a 
recreation pier to the Morgue. The 
Cornell andNew York U ni versity Medical 
Schools are across the street ako. 

More tunnels at Twenty-third Street, 
with a maze of overhead construction. 
Everywhere you go along the waterfront 
there is sf^me sort of work going on to 
enable New \'ork to grow across its 
conitning rivers. l our tubes are being 
pushed under the river here, and a plant 
has been put up that is aiua/ing, though 
only temporary. A little fiirilu r up is 
the mammoth Kdisoa |xAvei hou.se that 
lights and heats and moves the city. 
Then you are upon another tunnel which 
Mr. Ik liMont is l>uitding — that is to sa\-. 
is supposi d t(< )«■ building, for tin- canals 
of Mai5 arc more easy to obtain infoi- 
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mation of tlian these tubes under the 
river. 

However, there is no time for muck^ 

raking, for you are now in the slaughter- 
house district and must drop the rake to 
hold your nose, it is a peculiar odor ; at 
least your stomach tells you so by the 
grimaces it makes. If they w (juld only 
use the odor and waste something else, 
you could forgive much of the economy 
that is practiced in that jungle. 

Onward and upward we jog, past the 
Hlackwell's Island Bridge — another of 
those ventures shrouded in the haze of 
the future when bridge rushes will cease 
from troubling. 

Model tenements are certainly a relief 
al ter Seeing tir>t the influx that has filled 
the slum, and then the slum itself. On 
Sixty-fourth Street there is a whole big 
block of them, with some more across the 
street, and another block of thero at 
.Sevent)' eighth .Street. Clean, neat, airj*, 
and sunshiny, with rents little more than 
the vile;malodorous dwellings downtown, 
they still manage to pay four per cent 
income on the money invested. Henry 
IMupi's has set aside a million dollars to 
build .similar ones, with tlie income to be 
devoted to building more — a sort of end* 
less chain to banish the slum. 

The Rockefeller Institute for scientific 
research is a few blocks farther up. 
Then there is the New York Trade 
School to banish industrial inefficiency, 
and a public schoql a few blocks farther, 
m brighten the lives of children whose 
ladieis knew nothing but the night of 
ignorance until they came to America. 
Perhaps, after all, the padrone will not 
long hold those Poles : ]X'rhaps the land- 
lord will be legislated into treating iheiu 
like human beings. Perhaps, after all, 
the hope of the h^wer East Side is con- 
tained in germ in the upper. 

but the battle with the slum is not 
won yet. Usually, if the Italian quarter 
of New York is mentioned, one thinks 
of Mulberry Street. .\ot so. Afiei > on 
ha\e |vivs,-fl Harit tii Market and are 
slowly tmkiingyour way in the hundreds, 
you come to the new Jefferson Park at 
One Hundred and Tw( Itih .'street, a huge 
bu athing-place in the midst* >f a nest of 
slums that rival their downtown prede- 
cc>3uii>. Again you see tlic street 
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crowded with children and push-carts. 
A street piano is playing ragtimes uhflc 
a woman in spangled, gaudy head-gear 
deftly manipulates a tambourine. The 
parkt the piano, the houses, are all 
American ; the dirt, the noise, the faces, 
are Sicilian. Kvcrywhcre is the lilack 
hand — waiting the day of soap and water. 

But the upper East Side stums are 
not so discouraging as the lower. Slowly 
they hejrin to thin out. The transfor- 
mation to decency begins. The last 
passenger has alighted. 

5:10. We are on the homestretch. 
The bridge across the Harlem at One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street heaves 
in sight. Beyond it all looks new — a 



sort of Canaan after wandering in the 

wilderness. The car .stops, and the 
driver brings his hor:»es around to the 
other end. 

*' They say Mr. Shonts wants to do 
away with the horse cars," I shouted 
into the ear of the conductor, hoping to 
.spur him to speech. 

" Yes, Shonts — that's the new man.'* 
The voice from the past had at last 
roused itself to a pitch where it was 
audii)le. " He's going to run so many 
cars that every one will have a seat. 1 
tell you" — ^thc voice rose to a quaver- 
ing shout — '* I tell you, New York won't 
stand for it. We're in too much of a 
hurry,*' 



SOME RECENT BIOGRAPHICAL 

STUDIES 



READERS of Sir Spencer Wal 
pole's history of modern l'n;,fl:iiul 
will remember that that work was 
based on the concept of history as the 
expression of t lie effect of circumstances 
in deterniininfj; the pr()gress of a nation. 
I he emphasis was almost altoj^ether on 
the impersonal forces that operaictl to 
bring about the conspicuous changes 
manifest in the policy and opinion of 
England since the Peace of 1815 : and 
if Sir Spencer did not conceal from him- 
self or from his readers the part played 
by particular men in the political drama, 
he was at little pains to develop the 
influence which they exercised on the 
thought of their day and of the future. 
Now, however, as if to make amends for 
what many must regard as a serious 
defect in his authoritative study, hi- h is 
written a supplementary volume' largely 
covering the same ground but doing so 
from a distinctly biographical point of 
view. It consists of a series of essays 
<lealing. on llie strictly English side, with 
the careers of Peel, Cobden, I^israeli, 
Dufferin, and Shaftesbury; and, in a 
more general sense, with Bismarck, the 
Third Napoleon, and the historian (iib- 
bon. 'Hiere is, besides, a curious little 
paper in which the thesis is advanced 

■ Studies in Uiugrauhy. By Sir Spencer WatiMite. 
£.1*. Dnttdnft Co.,Ncw York. Mtnet. 



that "the <ie( isive marriages of the 
world have had more influence on its 
fjrtunes than the decisive battles,** an 
obviously futile contention, and absurdly 

out of place in the present connection. 
The Gibbon essay is likewise incongru- 
ous here, but we should not willingly 
spare it. Warmly sympathetic, yet 
judiciously critical, it presents a portrait 
true to the life, vivid and distinct. 

This, in fact, may be said of all the 
essays, with the single exception of the 
Disraeli study. Fair-minded as he is, 
Sir Spencer seems to share the common 
I.,iberal abhorrence for " Dizzy " and ail 
his works, tnetini^ out praise with a nig 
gurd and condenmation with a lavish 
hand. " It is not wholly unjust to say,'* 
he remarks caustically, that if you care 
for ninrtftce, you may find it in Lord 
Beaconstieid s s[jccches and serious 
works ; but that if you wish to know his 
opinions, you must study his romances." 
On a par with this extreme statement is 
his characterization of Disraeli as "a 
brilliant but unscrupulous adventuri r," 
and as possessing "rather the accom- 
plishments of a man of letters than the 
knowit l-e of a statesman." Happily, 
this iaphc into partisanship stands by 
itself ; elsewhere party feeling is so rigor- 
ously controlled by the critical con- 
science that it is difficult to detect the 
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writer's political afTiHnlions - although 
general considerations would lead one to 
suspect diat he is that rarm avis, a Whig 
o£ the old school. It is no less difficult — 

so uniformly j^of)d nre the renminin^ 
essays — to select any one of ihcni ami 
without hesitation pronounce it the best. 
Some will favor the Bismardc," ascon^ 
tatning perhaps the most satisfactory 
account h\ Fnj^lish of the Iron Chancel- 
lor's work as an empire-builder. Others 
will name the '* Napoleon II L," which is 
undoubtedly distinguished by a fairness 
not usiinlly found in English studies of 
the arch-intngvicr, but which docs not 
fail to impress on the reader the con- 
sciousness ''that from first to last the 
stor>' of the Empire is a story of crime, 
and that the story of the Emperor is the 
story of a conspirator." Then there is 
the *' Shaftesbury," a masterly study of 
the great philanthropist, whom English- 
men rjeneially will agree with Sir Spencer 
in declaring " the most statesmanlike of 
our humanitarians;" and the " Dufferin," 
with its glowing account of the pictur* 
esque career of " the most versatile of 
our pro-consuls." 

But, for ourselves, we prefer the 
studies of Sir Robert Peel and Richard 
Cobden. It must be borne in mind that 
the primary ])urposo of the present work 
is toillununau- ihc history of nineteenth- 
century England througii an examination 
of the careers of certain leaders of 
thought and action ; and for this pur- 
pose Peel and Cobden are unquestion- 
ably the most important figures in Sir 
Spencer Walpole's gallery. It was the 
distinction of Peel to give reality to the 
ideals of Cobden — and, of course, of 
Brifj^ht. Villiers, and other chirftains in 
the struggle for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws — and by so doing to bring into 
effect a ])olicy which more than aught 
else lias ikfcnnined the rfuirs(- of Eng- 
land iioin that day to the present. To 
Peel and Cobden, then, among English- 
men of tiie first half of the century, must 
the historian pay esix-cial attention ; and 
Sir Spencer, as it st.'oms to us, has nr- 
where striven so diligently and sosuccesi- 
fully to depict and explain historic per- 
sotiaj^i s as in his essays on Peel and 
Cobd- ;i. I iu former, naturally, presents 
the greater diHicuUies. CoUleu's public 



life was straightforward, unswerving, 
open. Peel, on the other hand, indulged 
in a career ci sudden and unexpecteti 
changes — changes in opinion and changes 

in poHcy — startling face-abouts that con- 
founded friends and foes aUke. \'et Sir 
Spencer, strange to say, is somewhat 
happier in his treatment of Peel than of 
Cobden. Possibly this is due to a con- 
stitutional dislikeforthewaysof agitation, 
though more probably to an imperfect 
sympathy with the man himself. And 
even so a noteworthy portrait is drawn* 
and with the portrait an excellent account 
of the campait'^n in which Cobden spent 
himself and ins toriune for the good of 
the common people " of England. As 
to Peel, it is enough to say that, barrii^ 
an ill-advised criticism of his statesman- 
ship on the ground that he never set 
himself " to examine any great subject 
till it became acute," Sir Spencer's 
study of that statesman and his activities 
is wholly admirable. The thankless task 
of makuig plain the significance of Peel's 
many seeming inconsistencies is deftly 
and convincingly accomplished ; proper 
emphasis is laid on the difTercnt services 
he rendered his country ; and the reader 
is made to feel something of the enthu- 
siasm which, after his death, inspired the 
devoted little band of " Peelites " to con- 
certed effort to keep ali\ e his principles, 
his policies, and his memory. 

Summing up. Sir Spencer \Valpole*s 
volume is characterized by profound 
erudition and real literary distinction as 
well as by critical acumen and breadth 
of view. With a keen appreciation of 
the value of focts, he displays an equally 
quick sense for the value of words, and 
the result is n snjooth, polished, dij^i- 
fied, well-rounded, and vigorous style, 
marred by none of the crudities which 
disfigure the pages of so many modem 
writers. In this respect — as, in fact, in 
almost all respects — it is in sharp con- 
trast with another recent venture in the 
field of the biographical study, Mr. 
Joseph McCabe's " Talleyrand." ' This 
alirnmd^ in stylistic shocks™ involved 
and iai)oi lously bungled sentences, tur- 
gidities and incoherencies of expression, 
and misused tenses. What, for instance, 

' r:ill«'> r.iDtl. A liioi^r.^ilui :i; Sttiilv Hy j"sef>h 
McCitlkr. I>. A|)i>)trt<>n & Lu., .Sew Vork. f>.i, net. 
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can be hmae of a sentence like this : 
" Rut these hereditary influences only 
shape the general contour of his char- 
acter — g^ve the refinement, the instinct 
to rise (Talleynitid, or ' Tailleran ' — as 
Napoleon pronounced it — is said to be 
from ' tailler les rangs the ' sensibility ' 
and ' spirituality ' (as people spoke then), 
the * self-possession ' " ? Where the sen- 
tences are not oliscurt-. they are for the 
most part all too direct — short, choppy, 
jerky, and monotonoutily arid. Here 
and tfKTe, it must be granted, passages 
occur, and sometimes extended passages, 
of dramatic power and real attractive- 
ness. Hut in the main the book makes 
difficult readittg ; and, unfortunately, the 
substance beneath the uncouth dress 
scarcely repays the hardships incidental 
to securing it. 

Talleyrand, as is well known, has been 
pronounced by historians a human rid- 
dle. P'rtfdcric Masson called him "the 
Sphinx." atul CaVlyle described him as 
" we fif the .siranp;est things ever seen 
or like to be seen, an enigma for future 
ages." And bis biographers, while echo- 
ing this opinion, have through successive 
generations intensified the impression 
that, besides being enigmatical, he was 
one of the roost monstrous of men — a 
marvel of licentiousness, venality, and 
treachery. Now, however, come.s Mr. 
McCabe with the bold assertion that the 
4. jtnight of the weathercock," as some- 
body not inaptly dubbed the clerico-dip- 
lomat, has been cruelly misjuci^ed — ^that 
he was in reality neither enigmatical nor 
licentious, venal, and treacherous. In- 
deed, declaims Mr. McCabe, " he was 
humane, generous, affectionate, a sin- 
ce re patriot, a lover of justice and peace," 
and ■• the only rational ground of cen- 
sure is that he kept so entirely together 
his personal interest and the high cause 
of France and humanity that he served 
through all these vicissitudes of his coun- 
try." This is championship in sooth, 
but championship that limps sadly when 
the important question arises of supply- 
ing evidence to sustain it On Mr. Mc- 
Cabe's own admissions. Talleyrand's life 
was evil in the extreme — evii politically, 
intellectually, and morally; and with 
respect to such fundamental matters as 
his private conduct and the diplomatic 



dealings that poured colossal sums into 
his coffers, the sole excuse offered is that 
it is unfair to judge him by modern 
standards. We have l»ard diis excuse 
before, and within certain limits it is 
reasonable. But these limits are well 
defined, and in the last analysis there is 
an absolute, not a relative, difference be- 
tween right and wrong. Judged, then, 
neither by twentieth-century nor by 
eij^htcenth-century standards, but by 
universal standards, Talleyrand is con- 
demned on the evidence asseqibted by 
his own apologist 

Mr. McCal)e, accordingly, must be 
said to have failed completely in his 
efforts lu make out a case for the gen- 
tleman of many governments — albeit he 
has done some service in brushing away 
sundry myths that in the course of the 
years have clustered about the hgure of 
this man of myster)'. But the same 
sweeping' \ erdict of failure cannot be 
rendered in the case of another bio- 
graphical adventure in rehabilitation — in 
which, likewise, a Frenchman, and a far 
more illustrious Frenchman than Talley- 
rand, is the historic personage involved. 
In this instance judgment must be re- 
ser\'ed. Unlike Mr. McCabe 's " Talley- 
rand," Mrs. Frederika MacDonald's 
" Jean Jacques Rousseau " ' is a work 
based essentially on original and hith- 
erto unknown documents discovered by 
Mrs.. MacDonald herself in many years 
of arduous research. It was long her 
belief that the irreconcilable contradic- 
tion between Rousseau's teachings and 
the life and character commonly accred- 
ited to him was due to some hideous 
mistake ; that to use her own words, it 
was impossible to accept the i)re\ .ulinj^ 
view that an inij^ " ?(>r K d a ri. tuiii to 
nature; that an impure man puriiied 
morals and revived the sentiment of 
romantic love ; that a morbid and fero- 
cious maniac laid the foundatinns of 
modern educational and social sy.sicms, 
and in every domain of human life sowed 
ideas that in every case have come to 
flower." Her suspicions having been 
strengthened by the circumstance that 
outside the circle of the Encyclopedists 

« le.m J;ict|iie<i RmisM'.aH. A New Study in Criti- 
cism, liy I'rekerika MacDonaid. Two vols. G. 
Putnam's Sons, New York. |6.50l 
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she found many of Jean Jacques's contetn- 
poraries professing the hijjhcst esteem 
for him, she began an inquiry desigtied 
tn determine if pro^-lilc the origin of 
the repulsive portrait handed down to 
posterity, and presently became per- 
suaded that it was' wholly fictitious an,d 
could 1)e trnccd to a conspiracy of defa- 
■nalion successfully carried out by certain 
of Rottsseau*s whilom friends, notably 
Clrimm, Diderot, and Madame d'i'-.pinay, 
the frail l»ul fascinating lad\' who played 
so larj^c a pari in the lives of both Rous- 
seau and Grimm. On this theory Rtius- 
seau bad with entire justice accused 
the trio, as he accused numerous other 
friencls and rfrqiiaintances. of \ilifying 
him ; and on this theory, also, so vin- 
dictive was their hatred that they made 
sure of a pf.)slhumous vengeance|by "doc- 
toring" Madame d'Kpinaj 's " NIemoirs " 
in such a way as to depict Rousseau in 
the blackest of colors. 

Thus far, however, all was theory and 
conjecture, supported only by the knowl- 
etlge that in his own and the succeeding 
generation tJiere were not a few ready to 
hail Rousseau as truly virtuous, and by 
the suspicious fact that at the time of 
the publicnii'iii <if Madame d'fipinay's 
" Memoirs, " in I SI 8. would-be defetuK is 
of Rousseau found it impossible to obtain 
a g:limpse of the manuscript. Clearly, 
Mrs. MacDonald told herself, Uie great 
thing was to discover and examiin th ii 
precious document ; and with the utmo^t 
diligence she set to work. For starting- 
point she had the knowledge that, divided 
between two Parisian libraries, there was 
another manuscript of the" Memoir'^ hn» 
as this was said to have been caretuiiy 
studied by other investigators; she had 
little hope of deriving any assistance 
from it. To her astonishment, she found 
that it was in reality the rough draft from 
which the finished •• Memoirs " had been 
written ; that numerous alterations and 
interpolations had been made : and that 
ihcsf accorded with directions contaiiu cl 
in a number of fragujentary j.olc.s pic 
served with the manuscript. Tho hand- 



writing of Orimm and Diderot, as well 

9!S of Mad I 1 11 (i'l'pinay herself, was 
rer(»g;ni/,al)lf in the alterations, interpola- 
tions, and notes ; and. judging from the 
character of the changes made in the 
text, no doubt remained in Mrs. Mao 
Donald's niindchatsbehad substantiated 
her theory. 

Some time afterwards, and quite by 
accident, she had the satisfaction of 
finding, in an unexpected quarter, the 
long missing mnnuscript from which 
publication was made in 1818. Com- 
paring this with the original, she quickly 
ascertained that it contained all the 
alterations and interix}lations of the bt- 
ter. neatly reproduced, she declares, in 
the handwriting of one of Grimm's sec- 
retaries. Thus armed with ni ? and, to 
her way of thinking, incontrovertible 
r\idence, she gave herself to the con- 
geinal task of explaining why, where, 
when, and how the conspiracy originated, 
was carricvi through, and proved suo 
Cessful. 

The fruits of these labors are pre 
sented in Uie two bulky volumes now 
before us. They contain a detailed ac- 
count of the finding of the manuscripts, 
fa( simile ri productions showing the dif- 
lerent haiuiw ritini^s, etc.. and an analysis 
of the several charges brought against 
Rousseau by his critics, as viewed in 
the fresh light afforded by the writer*s 
Hi<^rnveries. But, as was said, judgment 
will have to be reserved until the sub- 
ject has been thoroughly inquired into. 
Certainly, however significant the results 
of Mrs. MacDonald's investigations may 
prove, she herself has not worked them 
out in a manner above crilicistn. There 
are too many inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions, there is too much theorizing 
aiul lo<> nnich that is !i \ pothelical in her 
pages to carry conviction. .Vt the same 
time, full credit must be given her for 
the industry and zeal that have made 
the world accpiainted for the first lime 
with docunients that may have an all- 
in purianl bearing on the reputation of 
one of its most celebrated men. 
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Atmms the ^^^'""^ strong but filmy veil 
Na^ls of satire nlwnvsmost sxt'.if efully 
disiwsed,' Ml. Howeiis presents 
manf obvious and deplorable truths. The 
fact that he occupies himself with them, !io\v 
ever, is an evidence tiiai he has hopes of 
America. Aristides Homos is sent from 
Altruria to visit the United States in 1893. 
He writes nf his impressions to an Altrunan 
fritud. I hcbc letters show the wide differ- 
ence between actual and ideal civilization. 
They abound in dclii atf irnnv. .issumed in- 
nocence, and brilliant .strokes ot wiL In an 
introduction Mr. Howells gives rei^ to his 
convictions, and by means of a witty device 
holds up a mirror before us that is quite 
unflattering. He explains, gently, that Mr. 
Homos could not do exact justice to x\n- 
"saperiiir hi-roisni (»f t:!i.»rit\ and sulf-sacri- > 
<ice as practiced m couiuries where people 
'ive ufMH each other as the Americans do, 
instea<! of /<'/ e.icl» nilui as the Altrurians 
do." I.att r, lie reflects ui>on the diflicuUics 
of doing ^Ktod in America. Yet, he says, 
•nany Americans take the cruel risks of 
doinsj ijond, reckless of the evil tlint may 
beiall them, and detiant of the upbraidings 
of their own hearts 1 Mr. Homos writes of 
a lady who c;ime to New Vurk tt) live and 
was very lonely " until she joined a church. 
This at once iHOUglit her a general acquaint- 
ance, and she began to find herself in soci- 
ety : but as soon as shr did so she joined a 
more exclusive ciuach, where they took 
no notice of strangers.'* This puzzled Mr. 
Homos, Init amused the Americans. I nter 
Mr. Homos marries an American woman 
and takes her and her mother to Altruria. 
Mrs. Homos continues the letters, giving an 
American's impression of Altruria. The 
effectivciiei.s of this arraignment of .Ameri- 
can social life is much enhanced by Mr. 
Howells's inimitable w.iv of [Mitiii,- thin:;--. 
No one can doubt \\\s deep interest and ear- 
nestness, yet for pure delight in nimble turns 
of thought, in wonderful character-drawing, 
and in charming whimsicalities, this volume 
is a li vusure. The reviewer is continually 
beset by a desire to quote some fascinatingly 
satirical hit. Init his restr.uiit Nvill mtlv leave 
more deiighilul discoveries lor the reader. 
We cannot pray for Mr. Howells, " May his 
tribe increa.se," for lie has no somnd in lv<^ 
held of literature, and his imitators arc lew 
and feeble ; buLwe can hope that his strength 
will not diminish. 

» TUrouB* the Ew of the N««lle. By W. D. Howclla. 
Iiivpajr«MdMn.N««Y«rk. <1.SU. 



"The Invader " ' is founded upon the theory 

of dual personality, and we apprehend that 
the problem will prove too tempting tor this 
to be the last story of this kind. Milly and 
Mildred tlfjhi for possession of one lovely 
person, and the effect is disastrous, as in the 
end Mildred the Evil triumphs and Milly 
the Good is forced to suicide. The story is 
disagrecal^lL- and at tinu s offensive tO gOOd 
taste, if iioi lo good morals. 

lb-re is a stirring tale of clan feuds and 
wider-reaching enmities in Scotland during 
the tempestuous days of the reign of William 
of Orange in England.' The author has 
dr.iwn a finely consistent character in the 
unflinching Countess of Brcadalbane, Mar- 
garet Campbell. There were cruel deeds 
<i<<iu- in the name of palrioti.sm and politics 
in those days, and tlio t lasli of the Macdon- 
alds and Campheils was deadly. Miss Mar- 
jorie Bowen hns been able to portray the 
grim Highlander and his dour country with 
picturesque power. *' The Master of Stair " 
looms high above all others in unyielding 
lust of power and hardness of heart. An 
interesting fact in rnnnecfion witli the 
subject of this romance is reported from 
London. The order (consisting of twenty- 
three lines of writing) commandin^^ Captain 
Campbell, of Glenlyon. to fall upon the Mac* 
donalds of Glencoe and put all persons under 
seventy to the sword, was .sold at auction 
for </,oi 0 This order, e.xecutcd to the letter 
in i' clMuary, 16^2, was instigated by Sir 
John Dalrymple, the Master of Stair, whose 
evil chnraf'ter is portrayed with much skill 
by Miss .Marjorie Bowen. 

While it is not intended that the heroine 
of the iic.xt novel ^ shou!t! he represented as 
loo bright and g«xKl for human nature's daily 
food, yet she is rather exasperating, and one 
feels iiutch m«)re attracted to Sallie Howe, 
!lie hr.mely little philosopher, In ivelv nccept- 
ing life, and proving herself a marvel of 
loyalty to her idol, Persis Litchfield. The 
working out of the story shovv>. ^kill and 
insight, and the reader is always interested. 
But there is a repellent hardness in Persia, 
and certainly an improbabiHly in the episode 
upon whii h t!if frten<lship between the girls 
hangs, i iie auilior, Mariou T. D. Barton, 
uses very cleverly a device similar to ** Mar- 
'oric Daw" of loved memory. But it is 
i!icrcdil)lc that any woman with the least 

I Ihc ln\-a(lcr !!>• MirRartt L Wool* Harper & 
Brothcri. Nt-w York. >1 50. 

• I he Mx»,U-r of SUir l!y Marjorie IVowtn McClui*. 
l'!iillip>iK * ■ New Vark. *1.50. 

.\<i l- xiJi-i u.i-ui 111 IVrtLttioii. My Marion T. O. 
l>ouU)ed4y,i'^c& Co.. Newt. York. fl.M. 
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pliability or the faintest sense of humor. should 
punish a petty deceit as i'crsis did. The 
fact is, Persis had too many favors from the 
gods, and thou;^h she was forced to develop 
character from her experiences, yet she con- 
tinued to be self-centered and incapable of 
the charming spontaneity so inseparable 
from a fine nature. 

Mrs. Thruston writes an attractive story,' 
as charming and as open to criticism as the 
vivacious yet irregular features of a i)retty 
girl. If we stop to analyze, we are lost ; so 
we read on, quite carried away by the daring: 
improbability of Jenifer's behavior, yet en 
joyii^ it all. Surely no man could have 
drawn Jenifer. He is a woman's man, but 
juatfor that reason his inconsistenc ies arc 
piquant. The story disclo.ses a novel effect 
of sudden riches upon a youth brought up 
in poverty and obscurity. The old mountain 
preacher is a unique character and well worth 
knowing. 

It is not strange that the elusive, mysteri- 
ous force of electricity should fire the imagi 
nation of romancers. Following his story 
of " The Wire Tappers," Mr. Arthur String- 
er'.s new book " leads us through the danger 
of live wires, and des(Mibes strange adven- 
tures i.avolving all sorts of people — diplo- 
mats, gamblers, secret service men, and des- 
perate women. There is decided talent 
shown in the management of the details of 
this intricate and highly sensational novel. 

One pair out of the thou.s m is of Smiths 
in England are selected by Keble Howard, 
and their every-day life is here described * 
We are warned tiiat they are neither superior 
nor fashionable, but it would have been more 
kind to warn us that they are absolutely 
uninteresting. We object to the inference 
that superiority and fashion are required in 
order to be interesting. 

One can but regret that Myra Kelly has 
deserted her East Side friends and ventured 
into the I)eaten tracks of ordinary romance. 
This novel * has touches of humor and good 
characterizations, but it is nin e.xtraordinary 
—only one more entertaining, pleasantly 
written, unimportant story. 

In " The Cause of Freedom," » by Arthur 
W. Marchmont, a bold English tourist in 
Russia with a dash of American audacity 
appears as the champion of a beautiful Polish 
maiden involved in the revolutionary pit ts 
of a secret society known as " i he Fraterni- 

'Jenifer. Ily Lurv M CMteB UnMOB. Uttk, BTOWB 

& Co . Hoston #1 >i 

' l'K.intom W irrs By Arthur Strincpr I.ittlc. Prnw-n 
C"'i , Hoston. %\ 

•' I lic smith^, Hv Kcbic Howard. Mcl'lure, l'hillii>i X: 
Co.. New York i\ ><i. 

♦I hr ..( I»rcart«. Hv .Myra Krlly D. Applclon & 
Co . Nc* York fl.2S ^ ^ 

' The C^u-v: ot Frcrdocn. -By .Arthur MarduWHL Pnoaiw 
kk A. StokM Coovmy, New York. SIJU. 



ly." I f our credulity had not been strength- 
ened by much similar strong food, it would 
be overtaxed to learn of the succession of 
hairbreadth escapes and gallant rescues 
credited to Robert Anstruiher, the hero. 
But, if we must read these romances, it is less 
fatiguing to believe than to question. 

Mr. W. W. Jacobs ' is always happy in 
the titles for his volumes of collected tales. 
Many of us who have chuckled over his sly, 
dry stories of bargemen ashore and afl«»at; 
with their unexpected turns and their odd 
drollity, will want to take more "Short 
Cruises" under his pilotage. The artis! 
who illustrates the book catches the author s 
humorous twist with rare exactness. 

While there are many homely scenes suffi- 
ciently true to life in this tale of '* The M i nistry 
of David Baldwin," ' it lacks grace, and fails 
to awaken complete sympathy for the some- 
what ordinary young preacher. The objec- 
tions aroused against his course in the minds 
of the narrow-minded deacons are elaborated 
with care, and evidently given as specimens 
of recent critical warfare, but there is no 
spontaneous feeling in the story. It movea 
heavily to its rather amusing climax, where 
the young minister receives a vote of con- 
lidence and an increase of salary — as much 
because of his wife's illness as on account of 
his theological courage. 

**ln Ynde" " ^ ^^'"^ manye 

dyverse contres." So wrote 
Sir John Maundeville a long time ago. The 

opinif)n holds good now more than ever, as 
one may see by glancing at the pages of two 
books jusi published on India. Mr* Sidney 
I .n u s * is in part the account of the Prince of 
W ales's recent tour; in part the account of 
the autlior's own journcyings, investigations, 
and forecasts. Mr. Perceval Landon records 
his independent impressions * The text of 
both observers is original and timely. Do 
they descrit>e Bombay, for instance? Mr. 
I.ow shows us a city quite unlike the idea of 
it which most form, a highly commercial city, 
it is true, but one in which the European is 
gradually being elbowed out by the prosper- 
ous native: and Mr. I .indon impresses upon 
us that of all world-tilies Bombay seems to 
have fewer threads of continuity, fewerpoints 
of reference, littler inner meaning. Again, 
do these authors i nform us about the Parsees ? 
Mr. Low reveals them to us as in India cor- 
responding to the keen-eyed Creeks in .\sia 
Minor, while Mr. Landon tells us U)at lliey 

' Short CruiM«! By W W Lirob* Charks Scribtier^ 

.Snn-i. .S'cw \ nrk, <1 i 

■ riir Minivtry ot l).ivid lU'uiwin Hj- Henry Thomas 
( 'i)le5t<>< K riiiiiiiat Y. I'mwell ."i » 'm . New \'orlt. 51 

A \ isinn ol InHia Hy Sidney Low ii. I'. Uutlon & 
Co , New York. #3 50. ncC 

^ ' t ndcr the Sun liy I>ertc«al Undos. DosbM hy . 
& Co.. New York. si.aet. 
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are the Huguenots of the East Both volumes 

are interesting because they bring Ix furT 
us unfamiliar aspects of familiar subject, 
whether of cHies or people. Mr. LaMcm^s 
book, published in large, clear type and with 
particularly artistic illustrations, is more 
attractive to the eye than is Mr. Low's. But 
the latter atones in its ampler text Mr. 
London's book is valuable because it com- 
prises su^estive impressions of an acute 
observer as to the actual present ; Mr. Low's 
brcau.se Kntjland's course for the futurs IS 
clearly and impressively disclosed. 

the Tariff and J^lf ^''"f^^ tariff imposes 

the Trusts "^^l 1^/^ P^"" 

cent upon dutiable im- 

port<i. It oppresses the people. Hut Amer- 
icans have long been oppressed, more or 
less, by a high tariff. For forty years the 
prevailiiiii^ rateS of duty paid upon ir-i]Mirts 
to our (Joveroment have exceeded those of 
any other country. Yet in recent years, by 
means of extraordinarily intelligent labor 
and no less extraordinarily improved machin- 
ery, we have been able to produce most of 
our highly protected products cheaper than 
do anv of our competitors. T*r;rir to 1S90 
competition among domestic producers kept 
down the price of many commodities; but 
for the past seven years competition has 
been largely suppressed by monopolies pop- 
ularly known as ^Trusts.'* So far as we 
know, not since the publication of Mr. 
Boleo's " Plain Facts as to the Trusts and 
the Tariff" has a book appeared so relent- 
less in its indictments as is Mr. Pierce's 
«« Tariff and tlie Trusts." ' Take one 
example, the famous Standard Oil Trust. 
Hidden away In the free list of the Dingley 
Bill is the prnv'sion that petroleum shall be 
admitted free of duty, provided that — 

If tlwni hs imported Into the UiUtod States erode 
petroleum, or the products of erode petroleum. i>r(»- 
duoed in any cuMntry which tmp09«it a (luty on {)ctr<i- 
letim or it- iirr.Hiitt^ exixirJt^d fri^ni t!u.' t'liitci -•t.i'.e*, 
thirre <«linll ui Mich ci^es t>e If vif-d , p.iiil ,ir.d 1 1 >; l«/(.led. 
.1 (iuty iip'iii s.iid crude ittrnleinn i>t it-, ijroikicts so 
iiii|xirt<:d «fxiiial to the duty im!xi--ed by sin h c Hintry. 

Now, Ku^ia is the only country which can 
export petroleum to this country, and the 
Russian duty on imports of petrnlenm is 
from 150 to 250 per cent. Hence lor all 
practical purposes the Standard Oil Com- 
pany is protected from foreign C()mpeti- 
tion by a d^ty of from 150 to 23u per cent. 
Ahnost all of our large industries protected 
by the tariff .seem now to have formed them- 
selves into trusts for the ptsrposc of destroy- 
ing home competition and thereby raisinji 
Up to the duty line the price of the commodi- 
ties which they manufacture. All these 

IfaeSlnCeMsmr. New York. 9lJR,Mt. 
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trusts give the usual reasons for their forma* 

tion — tlu- lessening cost of manufacture, the 
saving of commercial agents, the division of 
territory between their plants, and the re- 
duction of price to their customers. But, 
adds Mr. Pierce, every one of them, when it 
has established its control of the market, 
not only keeps the whole of the savings of 
consolidation to itself, but takes from the pub- 
lic considerable besides, making Uie selling 
prices much higher than they would have 
been under full competition. What is the 
remedy ? A world competition. Remove 
the tariff. While it may not be the "mother 
of trusts," as many declare it to be, a read» 
irii; of the bof)ks of Messrs. Bolenand Pierce 
would lead to the suspicion that it is at least 
the mother>in-law. 

In all Italian history there is no 

more picturesqtte fitcnrc than 
(jaribaldi s, and there are few more stirring 
yet pathetic interludes than that of Mazzini's 
" Kejiublic of Rome." The hundredth year 
since Garibaldi's birth is appropriately cele- 
brated by the publication of a volume written 
by Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan on 
"Garibaldi's Defence of the Roman Kepul> 
lie,"' certainly one ol the most dramatic epi- 
sodes of a dramatic life. Many capital illtuh 
tratinns and maps add to the interest of the 
text, which in any event is a real contribu- 
tion to the better understanding of tMS, 
that revolutionary year for all Europe. While 
the author reviews Garibaldi's childhood at 
Nice, his life in South America, and his 
romantic marriage, the main attention is of 
course concentrated tipon the condition of 
tiic Kunun States under the Papacy during 
the first half of the eighteenth century, Italy^ 
political failure in 1S4S, tin: democratic pro- 
tests, the formation oi Ciaribaldt's legion, the 
Roman Republic, the siege and fall of Rome, 
Garibaldi's defense, his escape to the .Adri- 
atic and departure for America. We wish 
that Mr. Trevelyan would write another vol- 
ume likt this, of exceptional merit, recount- 
ing Garibaldi's later triumphs. 

The late Dr. Trumbull 
was a man who knew 
well how to speak to 
the point and make himself clearly under- 
stood. In the numerous brief chapters of 
this volume* he has made good riddance of 
many current misu.scsand misundcrslandint^s 
of words and phrases, by which people who 
read or quote the Bible miss' or abuse its 
real meaning. The P.ible, as both ancient 
and Oriental, is pi culiarly liable to suffer 

■ ijaribaldi's Defence oi tite Konuui Republic, liy- iieorvc 
MAonilnr Tntvtlran. Uongnuiu, (^rcen Co.. New Vork. 
S2 net 

^Our'Misundcfatood Bible. BrH. Clay TnimbulL The 
S«iidiQrScb(nlTiawi<>iiiiii»»y.FMy^ fLneL 
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thus in hands of modern readers iu 
Wtsteni lands, as the list of religious errors 
and fanaiicai whimsies proves. Common 
sense as weH as sound learnings dominates 

I)r Triimlnill's expi isitinns, thouj;h some 
times he misses the real fact. That the 
parental *'rod ^ in Proverbs xiii. 24 does not 
mean merely the scepter of authority is 
cle^r from xxiii. 14 — "Thou shall beat him 
witii the rod." It is a helpful book for Sunday- 
school teachers, and for Bible readers gen- 
crn!]v. whfMii it would secure from some 
.serious errors. 



Worry 



This is a book on a q^rave 

subject, which it treats in aa all- 
round discussion of causes and elfect.s, phy.s- 
ica! and psychical,'ft I iin si tctitifK and i>r.icli- 
cal, moral and rcligicnis points of view. We 
have had a variety of tighter publications of 
the '• (lon'l worry " sort, liut ihis is of sub- 
stantial and commanding character. It is 
concerned with the cure and the prevention 
as well as with the causes and the effects of 
this " disease of the <\'^>-'' luomnterl, as it is, 
by the practical nialetialism which '• wor- 
ships the goddess of getting on," and by the 
survival under the ^nrh af Christianity of 
''primitive religion,' wiiich is described as 
both the product and the producer of fear 
and worry. True rePgion, on the other hand, 
has " an optimistic principle at the heart of 
it." Dr. Salceby is far from the (piietist 
who never worries : he di^tiuguishes between 
what is normal and wiiat is morbid. Thcie 
are times when noi lo worry would rai.se a 
doubt of sanity. Most of his practical sug- 
gestions tn-.irhing matters of regimen, sell- 
training,and education are to tiie right point, 
and helplul to a rational life. 



fli^tnrv 



In spite of some obvious 
, "' 7j ' merits in Mr. J. Ellis Bark- 

for u Purpose . ... , ,^ 

^ er s " I he Rise and Dtcline 

of the Netherlands, ' ^ it is impossible to give 
it a cordial welcome. As the result of ardu- 
ous researches on i > > uthor'spart — extend 

ing:, it appears, to perhaps two tliousand 
books and pamphlets besides uncounted 
documentary s( .urces— it brings to light much 
not ^jeiierallv known to tlic I.nulisli spi-.ikinfi 
student of the past history of the Nether- 
lands ; and in dealing with certain periods— 
notal>Iy tlie foutulation years and the years 
of the hnglish and French wars— it presents 
a Swlftly»moving, compart, and lurid narra- 

' Wor y: *fhf Diacaii- of the Ac<- By <" W K.tl.. a, 

M l) ( (. .l. 'n k A. Stokes Coinrorn . .Ntv* \ ink >1 55, 
ml l'i>st.it;> - 

. ' I he ki-w: j»d iM hiic nt the N>(herlain<h Hy i. Ei\u 
Rarlur. k. P. Jiulion & C» . Nirw York. $3SU, nrt. 



tive. But it has the fatal defect of beii^, 

not a r.Tim, dtspassinnnte contribution !«> 
iiistorical literature, but a dialriUic piece oi 
special pleading in the interests of a political 
propaganda. I'aintinc;; the Dutcli Republic 
as attaining greatness through the thrift, 
intelligence, courage, and enterprise of 
its people, Mr. Barker devotes his every 
effort to .showing that it came to grief chiefly 
because of individualism, party government, 
the absence of a national spirit and organiza- 
tion, nnd the lark of a strnnfr niilit.iry estab- 
lishment, and that the same causes are to-day 
operative to destroy the British Empire. Of 
ronrsc he li.is sundry curative measiires lo 
recommend, including the creation of "an 
Imperial army and navy administered by an 
Imperial war oflice and admiralty, directid 
and LdiitiiilUd by an Imperial Senate and 
Prime Miui.siei, ami paid for by Imperial 
ta.xation," and the adoption of " a written. 
Imperial constitution which, while guaran 
teeing to each British Slate full libeity o( 
action in State matters, gives equally full 
liberty of action to the Kmpire in Imperial 
matters." How the various self-governing 
colonics are to be coaxed or coerced into 
the acceptance of such a programme does 
not n])p('nr: nnd ev^n as a poTifirn! ramp.TiLjn 
dtjcumciu Hn Knglish consumption the %V(Mk 
has sad shortcomings- of the boomerang 
(,rder. For, although intended as a stirring 
appeal to ilie people of England, it is written 
throughout from the view-point of an uncom- 
promising critic of popular govettiment and 
all its ways. 

If llie Port Royal .school of 
lliuugtu had been alloucii to 
exist in the French Roman 
Catholic Church, tho fort u Ties of that C lull rh 
might not have been so drastically hampei cU 
as they have been by the present crisis. At 
all events, the Church would not have repre- 
sented so much Ullramontaoism.. Kvery 
liberal Roman Catholic and most Protestants 
a> well must desire to know more about the 
<ke|)ly iiiteicsting relictions movement of the 
seventeenth century wliich loumi its expres- 
sion at Port Royal. Mrs. Romanes wellsatisi- 
r-( . Mint desire. Perhaps her .seemingly un- 
necessary fullness of detail is essential to 
give a complete picture, but occasionally one 
feels tii.u the text might have been condensed. 
This, lutwever. if ii be a blemish, is certainly 
a minor one. Her volume' is to be heartily 
commended to alt students of religious devd< 

opment. 

Ihmoii & Ca.. Mew Vork. tS. nei. 
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THE YEAR -AROUND MEATS 

Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon certainly taste ^ood during 
hot Summer months. For the "Fourth" Swift's Premium 
Hoilcd Ham, shccil for ham sandwiches, nn<l Swift's Pre mium Bacon, 
iricA crisp and brown, then used for club sandwiches, make a 
luncheon both appetiznijj and dchcious. Be sure your dealer gives 
you Swift's PREMIUM — uniformly g^ood for any meal of the day 
throughout the year. Swtft Company, U. S. A. 
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or No. 

Do you want 
common flour 
and common re- 
sults, or do you 

wantGOLD MEDAL FLOUR 

and very superior results? 
Simple question.tut one bhat 
means a great deal in your home. 
Yourdealerhas GOLD MEDAL FIODR- 

Buy GoiD Medal Flour- 




WASHBURN - CROSBY'S 

GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 

(.•»T-i»0» W»Sm»,,«« -C*fl48' to •'•"H€*«>US MINN 
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Another acute crisis has uniforms when off duty* and promising 

Cf^*"" been reached in die evolu- that if the Duma were dissolved and dis> 

tion of popular gfovernment turbances resulted they would not fire on 
in Russia. When the second National the people. Most o£ the evidence seems 
Dumamet on Friday momingof last week, to have been of die most unconvincing 
it was announced that, in accordance with character, and a considerable part of the 
the request from Prime Minister Stoly- indictment consists of a digest of the 
pin, the sitting would be private and an principles of the Socialists. After hear- 
important communication would be made ing the uidictment the House adjourned 
to the house. M. Golovin, the Presi- to discuss the situation ; reassembled, 
dent of the Duma, esccluded the rcpre- when it developed that only the Reac- 
sentatives of the press and the public, tionaries and Octobrists favored the 
and in the meantime the Government Government ; took another adjournment, 
had posted a large force of police, gen- and at a second sitting appointed a oom- 
darmes, and soldiers around the palace mission to consider the Government's 
in which the Duma was sitting. The demand and report within twenty four 
Prime Minister mounted the tribune hours. Early ^Sll^Jday morning the Duma 
and in a brief and very serious speech was dissolved ; and the autocracy has 
declared that the Government required again given evidence of its incapacity to 
the arrest of sixteen Socialistic members deal with the situation. The demand 
of that body and the consent of the that the Duma should exclude its Social 
Duma to the immediate prosecution of Democratic delegation of fifty-five dep- 
ttie diirty-seven remaining members of uties, and sanction the arrest of sixteen 
the same party. In case the Duma for treasotuible conspiracy, was a viola- 
refused to give its assent, the Prime tion of the principle of immunity which 
Minister announcetl that the (iovem- the Duma could not tolerate without giv- 
ment would take decisive measures, ing up its integrity. It had to face the 
The declaration was heard in silence, alternatives of dissolution or of granting 
When the Premier sat down, the puUic a demand which would have destroyed 
prosecutor rose and read a long indict- its authority and reduced it to a mere 
ment accusing the fifty-five Socialistic registering body, 
members of the Duma of forming ^ , * a 
secret criminal assodadon to bring about * 
an insurrection, dethrone the Czar, and . American relations with 
establish a Republic. The prosecutor j^^^jfj^ Japan, so far as the two 
described the evidence at length, declar- Governments are concerned, 
ing that the plot was discovered through are absolutely harmonious and without 
a perquisition made on die 18th of a shadow <^ misunderstanding; but 



last month at the residence of M. O/ol, 
where meetings of the party were l>eing 
held ; that a large number of documents, 
fAach showed the strength of the sedition 

and an attempt to secure the co-opera 
tion of the St. Petersburg and other garri- 
sons, had been seized. Many of the 



there is some danger in the attitude 
of a small minority of people in this 
country, and of what appears to be 
an equally small minority of people in 

Japan. In spite <>f thi- liabit of obedi- 
ence in whicii the Japanese have been 
drilled, and their great respect for 



Jetters were from soldiers asking for cer- their rulers, there is a very considerable 

tain concessions to be obtained through riotous class in that country. This was 
the Duma, such as leave to discard their shown by the violence with which the 
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news of the Portsmouth Trea^ was 
received. This inflammable element is 
elated by the recent victories of Japan 
and is inclined to take the Jingo atti- 
tude. Cotint Okuma, the leader <rftbe 
Progressists in opposition to the Japa- 
nese Ministr)'. is inakinj^lhc most of the 
situation and stirring up antagonism in 
the hope of overthrowing the Ministiy. 
Under his leadership an attempt has 
been made to persuade the Japanese 
people that recent assaults upon Japa- 
nese in San Francisco were expressions 
of race antagonism, and that the Japanese 
Government has not taken adequate and 
self-respecting measures to secure re- 
dress. The Japanese Government under- 
stands clearly that discrimination against 
Japanese children in the public schools 
of San Francisco has ceased, and that 
ourGovemmentis investigating the recent 
attacks on Japanese restaurants and will 
secure proper reparation. Hie French 
oflFer of mediation between America and 
Japan has been misunderstood in some 
quarters, where it has been assumed 
tfiat the situation is grave or the French 
would not have offered their kindly sc i \ - 
ices. Ajj^reemenls have been reached 
between Japan, on the one side, and 
England, France, and Russia, on the 
other, looking to the preservation of 
peace in the Far East and the guarding 
of the interests of all concerned. It was 
a very kindly thought on the part of the 
French Government, which all intelligent 
Americans should appreciate, to brim; 
this countf)' into similar relations wiih 
Japan. Fortunately, no such endeavor 
is necessary. The outcries of the Ame r i- 
can hoodlums and Jingoes, on the one 
side, and of the Japanese haters in the 
We'st on the father, make a ])rodigious 
noise, but so far amount to very little. 
From the beginning our attitude toward 
Japan, like our attitude toward China, 
has Ix-en one of disinterested friendship. 
The Japanese have largely modeled 
their treaties with foreign countries on 
the first treaty with this country. China 
will not forget that, when her Go\Trn 
meat was disregarded by other (Jovern- 
ment^, our Government insisted on 
treating it as if it were in^existence and 
responsible, nor that everj-thing that we 
could do to preserve the integrity of 



China was done. Nor will the Japanese 
forget that it was the kindly offices of 
the President of the United States that 
made the peace between that country 
and Russia possible. Nothing could be 
more short-sighted from ever>- point of 
view than the antatfonism to the Japa- 
nese. From a couuuercial standpoint 
that antagonism is suicidal, especially 
for the Pacific coast ; and' the anti-Japa- 
nese agitators on that coast arc lakinj; a 
sure and easy road to commercial de- 
struction by alienating their Dest future 
customers. The sooner-Americans and 
all Western peoples learn that Japan 
has now become a Power of the first 
rank, and that it is a sovereign nation 
treating with its equals, the better for the 
peace ol the world. 



Tht Philippinea 
What G overi um n i ha* Done 



The fact that 

no other na- 
tion has at- 
tempted to do for a dependency what 
the United States has undertaken to 
do for the Philippines has been used 
as an argument that the experiment 
of educating the Filipinos for the task 
of self-government is ' impracticable. 
There is but one effective answer to 
this argument — evidence of the actual 
success of the experiment. At the 
ver}' b^inning the experiment had to 
be supported by foith in the power of 
popular government to do successfully 
the unprecedented. Those who had not 
that faith could assert their skepticism 
witfiout fear of immediate refutation. 
Now, however, the evidence of things 
hoped for can be supplemented by the 
evidence of things accomplished. Mr. 
Jjhn R. Mott supplies recent testimony 
with regard to Pbiliiq>ine progress. As 
Secretary of the World's Student Chris- 
tian Federation, whose Conference in 
Japan last April was recently chronicled 
in The Outlook, he has had opportunities 
for wide acquaintance with the Far East 
He has latLly fini.shed a journey through 
the ( >rient. in the course of it he visited 
the Philippine Islands. He thus sums 
up the results of his observation there : 

Any one who nuiy, like myself, liave 
questioned Uie wisdom of the United States' 
continuing to occupy the Philippine Islands 
would most certamiy entertam an entirely 
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diiferent opinion were he to visit these islands 

today and note the chanj;es which hnve 
been wrought as a direct result ui American 
occupation and acliievetDent. Within less 
than ten years there lias been built itp stable 
government - insular, provincial, atui mu- 
nicipal. A body of laws has been cnactefl 
which challenges favorable coini>ari&on witli 
the statutes ofany country. Ladronism.the 
cvirse of the islands, has been suppressed, 
and peace, order, and justice prevail. Sani- 
tary regulations have been introduced and 
enforced to such an extent that Manila l)icTs 
fair soon to l)ecome the most healtliful city 
in the tropics, notwithstanding its unfavor- 
able location. A sound gold-standard cur* 
rency has been given to the country, and this 
is already exertinj? an influence in the Orient 
far beyond the Philippines. Millions of 
dollarfi ' have been invested in substantial 
material improvements, especially in Manila 
Improved postal and telegraphic coninuuii- 
cations have been introduced, and railway 
and government road extension is in progress. 
The grave Question of the Priars* lanas has 
been eliminated, ard 'lir powrr of arrogant 
ecclesiasticism and otliciahsm has been 
broken. As a result of the marvelous edu- 
cational developments involving; the activities 
of nearly one thousand American teachers, 
we are now educating fully 500,000 of the 
yodth of the islands; and even more remark- 
able tiian this has been the raising u]) and 
training of over 5,000 Filipino teachers. 
The Tagalogs, Visayans, Ilucanos, and the 
many other tribes and peoples scattered 
throughout over sixteen hundred islands are 
being unified and are developing the con- 
sciousness of cominunity of race and the 
latent sense of nationality. The dominant 
impression made on the mind of any one 
who has visited different colonial possessions 
is that in the Philippines the altruistic 
motive has thus far had right of way and 
that a work has been accomplished of which 
we need not be ashamed. The iileal empha- 
sized by McKinley, Roosevelt, Root, Scliiir- 
man, and Taft, that our ^uroose in the 
Philippines is not to explott them, iMit tfi 
drvr lup, civilize, educate, and train on 
unselfish lines, has been kept in mind and is 
still the great motive power. One can already 
see the aptness of the claim of President 
Roosevelt that " we have established a gov- 
ernment by Anicrii aii^ .is-i>!cd by Filipinos. 
We are steadily striving to transform this 
into aelf<«Dveninient by Filipinos assisted 
by Americans." 

Mr. Mott has 
also found that 
" the religious 
procuress in the islands has been as 
notable as that in material, political, 
and educational matters." The presence 
ol Protestants in the Philippines has 
icstilted, he is convinced, in a genuine 



What the Chwch Should Do 



awakening. The spirit of inquiry and 
what be terms ** the seal for evangelism " 

have spread among the people. He re- 
gards the Independent Catho'ic move- 
ment under Archbishop Aghpay as sig- 
nificant. He adds: Possibly the most 
striking thing is that the pure and a^- 
g^ressi\e lives of the Protestants anJ the 
rapid spread of the Independent Catho- 
lic movement are leading unmistakably 
to the purifying and the revitalising of 
the Roman Catholic Church." He be- 
lieves that the staff of missionaries to the 
Philippines ought to be immediately 
doubled, and be urges the need of press- 
ing the work of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association. In i nrticular, he be- 
lieves that there is a great opportunity 
for the Association in Manila. In that 
city live diousands of young men, Chi- 
nese and Filipinos; six thousand stu- 
dents and school-boys live there. Manila 
is a strategic point for the whole Orient. 
" More than one4ialf of the people of the 
earth live in countries which are within 
easy reach of the Philippine Islands." 
The immediate necessity is a model Asso- 
ciation building for the European and 
American young men in Manila. This 
is his statement of the situation ; 

I found that (here are, in addition to large 
numbers of British young men, not less than 
three thousand American young men in 
Manila apart from the army. At least two 
thousand of these are in Government posi- 
tions, and constitute an unusually well edu- 
cated and influential class of men. Seven- 
eighths of them are under thirty-five years 
of age, and many hundreds of them are col- 
lege graduates. Not one in six of tliero lias 
any home life. The rest are truly homeless, 
and this in n r:t\' where the fiercest tempta- 
tions are working with great vigor and 
deadly cruelty, and in a climate and an en- 
vironment which are not conducive to the 
preservation of high ideals and habits of 
.self control. By their oljjert lesson they c.in 
do immense good or harm to the Filipino and 
Chinese young men. 

A fund for a building for these young 

men has already been started by a move- 
ment within the islands ; but such a fund 
should receive contributions from this 
country, which is morally responsible 
for the conditions in the Philippines. 
Because peace and comparative quiet 
now reign in the islands, the -'\n>eriran 
people are in danger of forgetting their 
ward. It is well to have so^ a remmder 
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as this from Mr. Mott» based on recent 
and careful observation. 



The Wine- Growers 
nf Franee 



Last week The 

Outlook gave some 
account of the singu- 
lar industrial agitation among the wine- 
growers of southern France. The crisis 
continues, and has called forth the most 
serious cotisklL'ralion by the French 
Government, while legislation is being 
advanced in the Chamber of Deputies to 
provide relief for the wine-growers from 
adulteration and the fraudulent manu- 
facture of wines by unfair competitors 
elsewhere in France. In accordance 
with tibe threats made by the munici- 
palities of the dissatisfied regions, a 
system of passive resistance has now 
actually gone in force in many places, 
under which the nmnicipal otticers 
refuse to carry on the ordinary func- 
tions of government, while the people 
at lai^e are agitating and. to use the 
common expression, "demonstrating" 
in all conceivable ways. We have pot 
noted during the week anything in the 
way of agitation quite so startling as 
that referred to last week, when at Fer- 
pignan 130,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren paraded under flags wi^ such in- 
scriptions as " Bread or Rifles " and the 
like ; but the actual civic defiance of the 
(Government has been put in operation 
by the closing of municipal offices and 
the resignation of municipal officials. 
Births, deaths, and marriages which have 
already taken place have been recorded 
by nnnor otticiais, but with the note that 
their action is only semi-official; while 
proposed marriages have had to be 
j)osipone(! lu-rause in France a contract 
l)etore a municipal omcial is obligator) , 
and no such oflicial in these towns will 
perform this function. The statement 
that there has Ixen wide disaffection 
among the tro<ips in the distric t h ^s In-en 
in part contradicted, alUiougli there have 
been some acts contrary to discipline on 
the part of the soldiers. The Premier, 
M. Cienienceau, has refused to accept 
the resij^nations of the mayors in liie 
lour departments of the Midi, where the 
novel strike has been spreading, lie 
points out that he has by law several 



weeks in whidi to consider the resigna- 
tions before actinia upon them, and that 
meanwhile the mayors are responsible 
for the peace and proper government of 
their towns. M. Clemenceau declares 
that the Governm*^nt has been persist- 
ently in search of a remedy for the mis 
fortunes complained of. and adds with 
great justice this injunction addressed 
to tlie revolting officials : " Your threat 
of revolt can be hurtful only to those 
you pretend to ser\'e, and it will spread 
anarchy throug. ut the sections con- 
cerned. When you have suspended the 
municipal life and delivered your com- 
munes to disorder, what will you have 
accomplished other than an aggravation 
of the distress of which you justly de- 
nounce the intolerable burden V* 



Scnafnr 
Morgan 



Senator John Tyler Morgan, 
of Alabama, who died in Wash- 
ington Last week, has been a 
prominent figure in the Uuitt d States 
Senate for a generation, and preserved, 
at the age of eighty four, astcmishing 
vitality mind and body. He was 
bom at Athens, Tennessee, in 1824. Init 
went t(j Alabama while still a child. 
He was admitted to the bar of that i>iate 
in 1845, and at once became interested 
in politics. Forty-seven years ago he 
was a Presidential elector, votinj^ for 
Breckenridge and Lane. The following 
year he was a member of tiie State Con- 
vention which passed the ordinance ol 
secession, and later he enlisted in the 
Confederate army as a private, and 
served throughout the war, raised a r<^- 
ment, and attained the rank of Brigadier- 
General. When the stniggle was over, 
he resumed the prartiee of law at Selma. 
and was one ot the Presidential electors 
who voted for Tilden and Hendricks, 
lie entered the Senate in 1877. and has 
been a member continuously since that 
da|t^ He early attracted attention by 
rt.a?^u of his knowledge of international 
law and of foreign relations, and this 
special equipment secured hi.^ selection 
in IS9ias a rr-prescntative of the I'nited 
Slates on the Bering Sea Arbitration 
Commission. Out of the same study of 
the foreign relations of the countr>' arose 
his interest in the Isthmian Canal, and 
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his early and lifelong^ advocacy of the 
duty of the United States to build such 

s. canal. Of late ycnrs he has been 
known as the " Father of the Canal." 
In season and out of season, in the Sen- 
ate and at public gatherings, he stead- 
fastly agitated for the accomplishment 
of i^reat work, and now that it is 
assured, very much is due to his indomi- 
table patience and persistence. He 
was early converted to the Nicaragua 
route as the only ft'asiV)le one, and of 
that ftnito hf reinaiiucl a steadfast 
advocate to the very last, fighting the 
change to the Binama route finally 
adopted with all the ardor of a strong 
nature and with full command of all 
the facts involved. He was hrmly 
convinced that the diange of route had 
been effected by improper means, and 
consumed a gn nt deal of the time of the 
Senate by a gallant but mistaken fight 
against the settlement with the French 
company and the adc^on of the pres- 
ent route. Senator Morgan's speeches 
were notable, not only fnr their extraor- 
dinary ease and range ot knowledge, but 
also for their extracmUnary length. In 
the Fif^'-seventh Congress he spoke 
almost evcr\- day for two weeks on the 
Isthmian Canal. ;md the Senate stenog- 
raphers estimated that he liad delivered 
more than two hundred thousand words 
on that topic alone. He was an old- 
time Democrit an ardent believer in 
the extreme doctrme of State rights, and 
on that ground he voted against the 
railway rate bill passed by the last Con- 
gress. He was not a sectional partisan, 
and his political associates often found 
great difficulty in trying to get hir.i into 
line with their party policies. He was 
always restive under party dictation, and 
often in op"n rcVolt. Of his integrity 
there was never a question, and he had 
many of the qualities which have long 
been associated with the ideal Senator. 



The Coni'wtinn 

<jf Mayw Schmiiz 



The verdict of guilty 
brought by a San 
Francisco jury against 
Mayor Schmit - on Thursda} of last week 
marks the cuirninatinn t)f the first static 
of the municipal cleansing process under- 
taken months ago by the District Attor- 



ney, Mr. Langdon, with the assistance 
and eneigetic co-operation of Francis J. 

Hency. Mr. Heney has been, in p<iint 
of fact, the head and from of this move- 
ment. The conviction of the Mayor of 
the city on a charge of extortion from a 
so-called French restaurant, like the plea 
of guilty in a similar case entered two or 
three weeks ago by Abraham Ruef, is 
even more important than would appear 
on its face. The evidence which has been 
gathered by the prosecution has led nrjt 
only to indictments in cases like those 
which have just been tried, involving 
bribery and extortion for the protection 
of vice, but al.so to indictments cbafging 
bribe-giving and bribe-taking in connec- 
tion with municipal franchises conferred 
upon telephone, railway, and gas corpo- 
rations. Mr. Heney proposes to push 
these cases also: and he and the men 
who support him intend to bring to trial 
and punish both the guilty city officials 
who have received bribes and the wealthy 
heads of corporations who have given 
>^rihf's. As regards the Mayor the 
strange situation exists that if he stays 
in jail (and he is there as we write, bail 
having been refused), his temix)rary 
successor must be chusLii by a Board of 
Supervis6rs the majority of whom have 
signed confessions of corruption, 'i licy 
have been allowed to retain their positions 
because Mr. Heney proposes to use their 
evidence against more important crimi- 
nals. Mayor Schmitz will appeal from the 
verdict, and may retain office until the 
question of the appeal has been settled. 
If, however, his appeal fails bifore 
the higher court, it is expected that the 
Supervisors will choose as the successor 
to the Mayor a man who shall be accept- 
able to the prosecution. The full extent 
of the municipal reformation y>roposed 
by Mr. Heney and his associates may 
be indicated by his recent remarks in 
an address before the students of 
Stanford University. He then dt i l.\u d : 
" Abe Ruef has been generally known as 
the boss of San I rancisco. It was 
thought that he was all-p<^>werful ; that he 
was beholden to none ; that his word was 
final. In reality, he was the understudy 
of Herrin." ^fr. Herrin, thus referred 
to, is the u»anager of the Southern Pacilic 
Railway in California, and of him Mr. 
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.lietiey says; *' Rutf rommittrd no polit- 
ical act without Hcrrin's knowledge and 
acquiescence. As the lesser leaders re- 
ported to him and were subservient to 

him, so was he to the rnilmnd lawyer. 
'rhou<rh he mriv ha\'(' :u d fl ()cc::isi()n:i!lv 
indivitlually, he iievci did uiie ihiiig 
without the latter's knowing of it and' 
approving it*' 



^, , J . . The Recount Bill 

The Amendment to , , j • 

4, u * a n "^^^ passed b}' 

the h'lcount Bill , , • , 

the 1 .i^islatiire over 

the veto of Actinij Mayor .Mc( iowaii. 
This was to have been exi>ecled. li re- 
quires a great deal more courage than 
most politicians possess to confess that 
the) ha\ e been wrong in their legislative 
action, especially when to do so requires 
them to separate themselves from their 
party leaders on a party n easure. But 
the discussion in New York City respect- 
ing this bill has produced one result. 
It has awakened the promoters of this 
bill to the absurdity of the provision 
which requires the Mayor, in order to 
secure a recount in any district, to give 
bonds that he will pay the expense of 
the recount provided it shows that there 
was no occasion for a recount and that 
he is entitled lo bis ofTiec. A supple- 
mentary bill has been uuroduced into 
the Legislature to relieve the bill of this 
absurd feature. The supplementary bill 
permits the Mayor to ask for the open- 
ing; of l)oxi s that Mr. Hearst does nn( 
ask for, and to do this without being 
required to give any bond that he will 
pay the cost of the canvass. We think 
that it will apixrar to most unprejudiced 
citizens somewhat al>siir<l to pass a bill 
with a vicious provision in it and then 
follow it with another bill to take the 
vicious provision out. Nor does this 
sut)plt_nirntnry bill mfd at all iht- tuo 
fundamental objeciions xn tiie recount 
measure : one, that it sanctions a special 
appeal to the Legislature for retroactive 
lejjislation in placr of an appeal to the 
law as it already exi>i> ; the other, that 
it lays the cost of any jjart of the recount 
on a private citizen, when, if the origi- 
nal canvass was so defecti\ e as to justify 
ihe Li-gislature in vfttiiig it aside alto- 
gether, the new count which the Legis- 



lature provides for clearly ought to he 
paid for out of the public treasur)-. 
Governor Hughes has, it is true, asked 
for a recount bill; but it cannot be 
doubted that he lias the courage to veto 
these two recount bills if he is convinced 
that they are unjust and dangerous. He 
has shown cour^^e in vetoing the Two> 
Cent Fare Bill (which we di.scuss on 
another pa^e), and the Teachers' Salary 
Bill, which was passed as a consequence 
ol a vigorous agitation by many New York 
City teachers and sustained by some 
pnV;lic sentiment. We hope that he will 
see the wisdom of vetoing also this re- 
count legislation. 

The long and severe 

WW ■. -^.^j cross-examination to 

which the confessed 

murderer Harry Orchard was subjected 

nearly. ill last week did not in any essen- 
tial shake hisniituite account of the series 
of murciers, atteutptcd murders, and plots 
to murder, which ended in the assas* 
sination of ex-Governor Steunenberg. 
The defense brouj^ht out, however, cer- 
tain addiiiunal facts going to show that 
entirely apart from the crimes Ordiard 
says he committed under the orders and 
for the pay of Hnywood, Mover, and 
other othcers of the Western Federa- 
tion, he had been guilty of plotting 
despicable and infamous crimes, and 
that he had been for many years a disso- 
hite and des]>erate man. Thus, Orchard 
readily aduiiued committing burglary, 
stealing high-grade ore, robbing a ca^ 
register, and even plotting to kid- 
nap and hold for ransom the children 
of a man who had sheltered him and 
lent him money. But in no one 
point of his main story did he break 
tiown or contradict himself; and after 
he left the stand other witnesses for 
the prosecution connnned his statements 
in some particulars, the most impor- 
tant evidence jx-rhaps being that of 
postal officials who corroborated Or- 
charcTs account of receiving money by 
registered letter from Pettibone, one of 
the accused men. So far the connec- 
tion between the njurder now under in- 
vestii^ntion and the tlefendant, Hay wood, 
now on trial, reslson Orchard's assertions, 
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but the State promises confirmator}' evr 
dence ; that such evidence is essential 
when the confession conies h orn an alleged 
confederate with Ordiard's record and 
character is universally conceded. As 
to ()rchr\rfrs motive in making a clean 
brea.'tL oi his crimes, he declared, with 
the only emotion he has shown through- 
out and with faltering voice and wet 
eyes : " 1 believed it wns my duty to 
tell the truth, re^^rdless of tlu- conse- 
quences to myself or tcj anybody else. 
I did not see any odier way. I felt 
I owed it to society. 1 owed it to God 
and to myself. . . . I'd been thinking 
over my past life and i did not believe 
the grave ended it all, and I was afraid 
to die, I had been sudi an unnatural 
monster. Finally I came to believe that 
if I sincerely repented of my sins I would 
be forgiven, and 1 have never been 
in doubt since." Orchard, the State 
authorities, and Mc Parian (the detective 
who procured Orchard's confession) all 
affirm, and no doubt with exact truth, 
that no promise of immunity has been 
given in return for the confession, and 
that Orchard must stand trial and take 
his punishment. On the other hand, the 
defense made some impression in their 
intimation that Orchard had pretty good 
.reason to believe that he will be dealt 
with tenderly. He admitted that Wc- 
Parian had talked to him about a wit- 
ness in the famous MoUy Maguire 
trials who had given State's evidence 
and escaped severe punishment ; that 
Orrhnrd had received special privileges, 
extra care, ana personal attentions in 
prison; that a convicted felon who 
made friends with Orchard had his 
punishment comnmted at Orchard's in- 
tercession ; and that Governor Gooding, 
of Idaho, before whom the question of 
pardoning Orchard or commuting his 
sentence may finally come, \ isited him 
in his cell, called him • 1 1 arr\ ," shook 
hands with him, and was ollierwise per- 
sonally friendly. 

A Cor ate ^ named James 11. P. 
A^!Z^^^ Vandewater has been for 
s<Mne time in peaceful pos- 
session of a strip of land about 1,500 
feet long just north of the Long Island 



Railroad station at Cedarhurst, Long 
Island. 'I'he railway claims to be the 
legal owner of this iaitd. It uotilicd 
Mr. Vandewater that he was a tres* 
passer, and brought a suit to have him 
evicted as a squatter. This suit was 
dismissed by the court. Mr. \ ande- 
water then notified the company that it 
must establish its title to the (»operty 
in court before he wotild allow it to enter 
upon the land \vhic:h he was occupyint^. 
On a recent Saturday night the railwa) 
corporation, through its agents, appeared 
with a body of Italians, tore down the 
fence, built i rough kind of roadway to 
the barn which Mr. Vandewater had 
erected on the land, ran a wrecking train 
to the terminus of this roadbed, and. by 
means of a crane-enq:ine, lifted tliL- barn 
from its foundations and threw it over 
into Mr. Vandewater's undisputed terri- 
tory. These operations being carried on 
partly on Sunday, Mr. Vandewater could 
not appeal to any court for protection. 
Before the roadway was quite carried 
through to the other side of his territory 
the Italians left, and Mf. Vandewater 
succeeded in j^t- ttinij a numl)t r of deputy 
sherilts to appear upon the scene ancl put 
a stop to the proceedings. This report, 
which we take from the New York Sun, 
we have verilied by caiefu) inquiry 
before giving it to our readers. We will 
not undertake to say what the law is, but 
we are quite clear what it ought to be. 
If a man is in peaceful possession of 
property, no other man ouijht to be al- 
lowed to take it from him i»y force. If 
A is wearing a watch, ii ought not to be 
permitted to knock him down and take 
it from him because B claims it to be his 
own. If A is in peaceful ijosst-ssion of 
a piece of real estate, a corporation ought 
not to be permitted to enter upon that 
real estate and destroy the building that 
has been erected upon it without first 
obtaining the jndpment of a court on 
the contested question of title. W helhcr 
Mr. Vandewater is a squatter or not we 
4o not pretend to know, but if he is a 
squatter he should be put o(T tin- land 
by oMicers of the law after a decision of 
the court, not by a mob employed by a 
railway corporation. The Long Island 
Railroad Company h.as only its own ofii- 
cers to thank if the next mob of lulians 
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de«strf>vs one of its stations or ditches 
onr ul its railway trains. It lias bct 
them an example of anarchy and lawless- 
ness, and it will have only itself to blame 
if its pupil*; nrt iijym the instructions 
which it has given to them. 

The Appellate term of the 
Supreme Court of New V'ork 
has conhrmed a judgment ren- 
dered in a lower court awarding a pas- 
senger $750 damages for rude treatment 
from a guard on the elevato r! road, the 
Court holding that the entpU^yees of 
these railways are under obligation to 
treat passei^ers with respect and cour- 
tesy. This applies not only to physical 
b'!t to vocnl treatment , that is to say, 
the employees are. by the judgment of 
the Court, under obligation to do all 
they can to make passengers comfortable, 
and they are to refrain from tisin^ vio- 
lent or abusive language. This decision 
does not come a day too soon, and will 
be welcomed by the long-suffering public 
of the city of N'tw ^''.rk, which hns 
;p'own accustomed to bein;,' trt Ued iti 
some cases like brute beasts and shoved 
about by insolent conductors as if on 
cattle trains, ff it is objected that it 
will l>e impossible to senmr courtesy by 
act of legislature or decision of tlie 
courts* the Japanese may be pointed 
out as furnishing an example of drilling 
politeness into people by a pressure 
from ab^ne until it Ix-comes serond 
nature. In the old days every Japanese 
had to be polite and make himself agree- 
able to his superiors under pain of death, 
and the result is that in Japnn cvcr} bo<l y 
smiles and is pleasant. Courtesy is largely 
a matter of drill. Men can be trained to 
be polite prectsel} as they can be trained 
t'? b'* ex|>ert in h indling a motor-car. 
W hen such conmient as thi« \<- made, 
however, it must always be remembered 
that the great majority of conductors on 
all public conveyances in the city of 
New N ork are courteous- and obliging 
to passengers. It must also be remem- 
bered that the manners of conductors 
are largely determined by the jx*opl<; 
with whf)m they have t«» deal ; and the 
pattern set by many men, and still more 
conspicuously, it must be confessed, by 



many women, in public conveyances in 
the city of New \ork, is siK:h as to 
destroy the self-respect of a conductor 
unless he asserts himself. On the other 
hand, one who uses the public cor vey- 
ances sees ever}* day the most refreshmg 
examples of thoughtful and considerate 
courtesy. There is a residuum of bar- 
barism among the men and wnmen who 
use these conveyances, and among the 
conductors who have them in charge. 
The courts now propose to make con- 
ductors courteous. It remains to dis- 
cover some remedy for m.ikinij travelers 
equally courteous. It is easy to report a 
difloourteous conductor ; some way ought 
to be devised for reporting a discour- 
teous passenger. 



„ , Last year, when an 

The R^^P<^^*>^^y Exposition of Safet)' 

of Employers ■ i » i • 

Devices was held in 

New York City, it was asserted that the 
industrial army of the United States 
suffers more casualties yearly than the 
number of all the killed aiul wounded 
in both the Russian and lapanose armies 
during the recent war, and that out of 
seven million persons engaged in 
mechanical and industrial pursuits, 
345.000 suffer accidt nts yearly, apart 
from the 94,000 recorded railway cas- 
ualties. It is not to be wondered at 
then, that President Roosevelt, last week 
in hi-, address at Norfolk before the 
Nati' Tial Editorial Association, urc^ed 
that there should be both National and 
State l^slation to relieve the financial 
snflfering of employees due to accident. 
(Quoting the theory pro|VMintIi'd 1)\ the 
courts nearly sevenl) years ago, that a 
workman should, -* under the principles 
of justice and good sense," take upon 
himself the ordinary risks of his occupa- 
tion. President Roi^sevclt declared that 
in his vieMT the principles of justice and 
good sense demanded the very reverse 
of this view. '* It is neither }ust, expe> 
dicnt. nor huninne. it r< \ ohing to 
judgment and sentiment alike, thai the 
financial burden of accidents occurring 
litM iuse of the necessary exigencies off 
their daily occupation shi nld be thrust 
u|x»n those sulTerers who are least able 
to bear it." As most of our readers 
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know, the usual defense set up against 

n claim for compensation when an em- 
ployee is injured is that of contributory 
negligence—'tiiat is, that the injured 
person, through his own carelessness, in 
part at least, brought al>f)iit the accident. 
Whil'' mnny lawyers will doubtless still 
maiiuaui that the employer should be 
guarded against claims for accidents 
caused by excessive recklessness or care* 
lessness on the part of the employees 
injured, it is clear that the burden of 
proof as to die contributory negligence 
should be placed upon the employer, and 
that the employee should never be called 
upon to demonstrate that he has no? been 
guilty of carelessness, tonuerl) the 
common law was interpreted so that an 
employee could obtain no redress if the 
injur)- came from the carelessness of a 
fellow-employee, but a decision of Judge 
Speer, quoted some time ag0 in The 
Outlook, set forth the injustice of this 
common-law n:le under modern condi- 
tions, and also declared that it is C'onsti- 
lulional for the Federal Court, under its 
powers of rotating commerce, to rectify 
this injustice. A law just passed in 
Pennsylvania, and signed b\ ("rovernor 
Stuart last week, makes employers of 
labor responsible in damages for acci^ 
dents that may happen to employees 
while discharging their duties, no matter 
whether the accident is due to the negli- 
gence of the workmen or to some positive 
foult on the part of the employers. This 
is exactly in line with the recommenda- 
tion of President Roosevelt at Norfolk. 
The reason urged for this extension of 
die former practice and law as to damages 
is succinctly stated by Mr. Roosevelt as 
follows : 

Only in this way can the shock of the 
accident be diffused, (orit will be transferred 

from employer to ciMisuincr, for whose bene- 
fit all inuustries are carried on. From every 
standpoint the chanee would be a benefit. 
The community at larpe should sli ire tlie 
burden as well as the benefits ol jiulustry. 
Employers would thereby i;aiii a cks:r.ible 
certainty of obligation and get rid of litiga- 
tmn to oetermine it The workman and the 
workman's family would be relieved from a 
crubliiug load. 

.\s a corollary to this general doctrine 
of the responsibility of employers, the 
President remarked that the railways in 
particular were unwise in fighting the 



National employers' liability law now on 
the statute-books. He pointed out that 
the railways are prompt to demand the 
interference and claim the protection of 
the Federal courts in times of riot and 
disorder, and that they should not. f^r 
lack of Federal legislation, rlnim inMiiu- 
nity when damages are sought tiiruugh 
the State courts. He uiged, therefore, 
Federal legislation to protect railway 
einplo\ ees in this matter, and also urged 
Federal l^islation which should help^to 
reduce the number of railway accideirts. 



From ail partsof thecoun- 
try come reports of large 
graduating classes at the colleges, and, 
while the season so far has not been 
marked by any gift of dramatic propor- 
tions, it has been notable for frank and 
sane speech by leading men on public 
questions. The depth and power of the 
ethical movement touching public and 
business matters has been e'/idenced Ijy 
the energy and fervor of undergraduate 
denunciation of abuses, and by several 
striking speeches from leading public 
men. At the Commencement of Colum- 
bia University, in the city of New York, 
Governor Hughes was made Doctor of 
Laws, and, in a speech characterized 
throir^^hniit by hopeand courage, declared 
that the country was never in a stronger 
condition. From the .Atlantic to the 
Pacific it is alive with the determined 
effort to restore the rights of every citi- 
zen to a fair deal. He emphasized the 
duty laid upon men who come from the 
colleges and universities to develop the 
capacity for discrimination, greatly need- 
ed at a time when there is so much 
emphasis on the relation of government 
to public service : " We want, in connec- 
tion widi all these public q*iestions, a 
damper put only upon the man who in- 
sists upon talking without thinking, and 
having things done without regard to 
their essential justice and merely be- 
cause it may be pointed out as a thing 

accomplished." In a Commencement 

address at Monmouth College, Mr. Theo- 
dore P. Shouts, head of the United 
Traction Companies of New York, entH 
phasized the present demand for char- 
acter in public and private life : " The 
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cchicnterl man who lacks liii^h moral 
character is more heavily handicapped 
than the honest man who lacks education. 
It is the confidence of the people in the 
integrity and high purposes of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that h:\s gfiven him the 
power successfully to attack powerful 
combinations which were so strongly 
intrenched that no previous President 
had ever sfriously contemplated pro- 
ceerlinpf against them." The speaker 
declarctl thai he would welcome legis- 
lation whid) should do away with unjust 
discrimination and protect alike the 
interests of the public and those of the 
private investor. Greater control of cor- 
porations by the Government is bound 
to come, and within reasonable limits 
should be welcomed by the corporations 
themselves. Dean Hodjijes, in a ser- 
mon before the graduating class at Co- 
lumbia University characterized by great 
common sense and ethical insight, de- 
clared that what is needed to day is the 
'* courage of the commonplace," which 
is so much more difficult than the 
*' courage of the crisis.'* The Nation 
needs men who will be as brave and 
tireless in securing the enforcement of 
law and justice as if they were on the 
battlefield. Mercenary politicians^ by 
misgovernment and maladministration, 
are killinj,^ as many jieople in the course 
of a year as are killed in the course of 
very considerable wars. They are poi- 
soning women and children with dirty 
streets 'and dirtier tenements, and cor- 
rupting young people by their example. 
They can be combated and overcome 
only by men v/ho will put as much 
courage into every-day duties as is 
required in actual warfare. 

. If Mr. James Kceley had 

fo'c^L '-emained at home one 
rourth of July six or eight 
years ago, we might not have, as we now 
have, a complete yearly statement of th«; 
cost of our prevailing method of com- 
memorating: National indejjendenre. Mr. 
Keeley, who is the managing editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, had a sick baby, 
sick almost inn<> death, and the noise 
nearly turnetl the scales against her. 
The tragedy of it all was brought home 



to hini solemnly, and he decided to .see 
whether he could do something to reduce 
it. He instructed his secretary to send 
out telegrams to one hundred different 
cities, asking what the day's record of 
death and injur}' had been. Other news- 
papers took hold the next year. Then 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, published in Chicago, took 
up the work thronfrh physicians all over 
the country and made the statistics more 
comprehensive. The doctors reported 
much Aat the newspapers could not 
possibly get for immediate publication — 
deaths from tetanus that came days, 
weeks, and even months afterward. So 
that while the newspaper figures of July 
5 and 6 give approximately the num- 
ber of dead and injured, those published 
by the medical journal six weeks later 
are the real statistics of Independence 
Day. Although the Journal of the 
American Medical Association can pro- 
vide statiNtics covering the last three or 
four years, confusion is added to horror 
when att the figures are set down at once. 
The clearest view of this year's possi< 
bilities nia\ be IkuI from a plain statement 
of last years realities. On the Fourth of 
July, j^o6, i^H persons %vere killed outright 
or fataily hurl, and were injured. 
Of the 158 wh<> lost their lives, 75 died 
of tetanus. Of the remaining 83, 38 
were killed by gunshot wounds, of which 
14 were caused by stra> bullets from the 
reckless use of loaded firearms on the 
part of others : IS persons, mostly young 
children, were burned to death by tire 
resulting from fireworks; 18 persons 
were killed by explosions of powder, 
dynamite, and railway torpedoes ; 3 were 
killed by giant firerrackers : 3 were killed 
by cannon ; one by a misdirected sky- 
rocket ; one by a fall in an effort to avoid 
a giant cracker ; and oi m i runaway 
where the horses were fiii;htened by the 
explosion of a large cracker. Probably 
tlie worst instance was an explosion of 
powder near Wilkes*Barre, Pennsylvania, 
by which six boys who were preparin;; 
to ceKbrate were killed outright. Of 
the injured .S,30iS, 21 suffered complete 
loss of sight. 72 the loss of one eye, 56 
the loss of legs, arms, or hands, and 227 
the loss of fingers. The giant cracker 
did the most harm — a joy-producer with 
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a short fuse which frequently proves 
deceptive. Firearms ranked second, 
causing 532 injuries, 187 of which re- 
sulted from stray bullets. Toy cannon 
took third place, the resultant wounds, 
while nnt so fatal. In ing worse than those 
from firearms. Even '* canes and caps." 
long heralded as safe, did not prove 
harmless. They were noisy enoii^h, but 
the exploding cap often caused pene- 
trating wounds in the ankles or lefjs. 
To a practical world, which demands to 
know what shall ble done, the best sug- 
gestion is that ordinances regulating the 
use of fireworks lie buried in nlm st e\ ♦ ry 
community, and that the ptriect enlorce- 
ment of law is an ideal toward which 
any citben may be^^n working at any 
time. 



A Body of 



To his many arduous duties 
c*-^ ^ M Secretary Taft has added 

strong Men . . , . . , 

another — membershipinthe 
Board of Trustees of the Jeanes Founda- 
tion. When the announcement was made 
that Miss Anna T. Jeanes had chosen 
Dr. Booker T. Washington and Dr. 
Hollis B. Frissell to admiuister a fund of 
one million dollars to further rudimentary 
education of negroes in the South, 
every one acquainted with these men 
knew that the colored people had re- 
ceived agieat gift. Dr. Frissell, as head 
of Hampton, and Dr. Washington as 
head of Tuskegee, probably know more 
about the problem of negro education 
than any other two men. The wisdom 
of the choice of these two men is dem- 
onstrated in the list of the Board of 
Trustees selected at iheir instance and 
announced last week. Besides Dr. Fris- 
sell. Secretan,' Taft, and Dr. Washinj^- 
ton, there are four colored and six white 
men. The Board is thus composed 
of thirteen members. The negroes on 
the Board besides Dr. Washington are 
Bishop Abraham Grant, of Kansas ( 'it\ . 
Kansas; Major R. R. Moton, the stal- 
wart and keen-witted battalion com- 
mander at Hampton ; James C. Napier, 
of Nashville, Tennessee; and Robert L. 
Smith, of Paris, Tennessee. The white 
men besides Mr. Taft and Dr. Frissell 
are Bolton Gilreath, of Birmingham, 
Alabama ; George P'oster Pcaliody, a 
native of Georgia but now a resident of 



New V'ork, long interested in Southern 
education, and, in spite of his modesty, 
well known for his philanthropic gifts 
and services, of whom The Outlook gave 
a brief account in its issue for July 28, 
1906; Profes.sor James H. Dillard, of 
New Orleans, a native of Virginia, a 
man whose sympathy for the unprivi- 
leged and the unfortunate, so far from* 
blurring his vision, as such sympathy 
often does, gives him rare insight; Gcorjre 
McAneny, of New York City, whose 
public spirit has been manifest in works 
of gn'eat value to the city in the Com- 
mittee of Fifty and the City Club ; 'I'al- 
cott Williams, editor of the PhiUdelphia 
Press, one of the foremost citizens of 
Philadelphia by virtue of his activities 
for civic betterment, his extraordinary 
breadth of knowledf^e which he has put 
at the service of art and education, and 
his capacity for work, his courage, and 
his judgment ; and Professor Sanuiel C, 
Mitchell, of Richmond College, Kii h- 
mond, Virginia, whose clear thinking 
and sane, persistent enthusiasm he has 
devoted to the cause of education in the 
South. The Board has selected as head- 
(luarters jMontj^ouiery. Alabama, With 
this Bijard, the Jeanes Foundation prom- 
ises to be one of the great educational 
forces of the country. 

Canada naturally was dis- 
'.^ *'^>' appointed in the outcome of 

the recent Imixinal Confer- 
ence of Colonial Preituers in Lrmdon. 
but she has already ft>und in a proposal 
made in the closing days of the Confer- 
ence partial consolation for the failure 
of her chrrished plans for Kuglish pref- 
erence for colonial goods. 'This pro- 
posal is for an independent service be- 
tween England and Australia and New 
Zealand \ia Canada. 'I"he scheme is 
chietiv the work of Lord .Sfrnfhrona and 
the iion. ClifTord St^n, a d eoiHem- 
templates a highway of empire which 
would make Canada a half-way house 
between the motherland and her princi- 
pal colonies, excepting South Africa. 
As outlined in die proposals submitted 
in the last stages of the Conference by 
Premier Laurier, with the concurrence 
of the Governments of Australia and 
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New Zealand, it is proposed to establish 
with adequate state aid a fast senice 
between English ports and Canada by 
means of three 25-knot steameis which 
will bring England within four days of 
Halifax and eii^lit days of Vancmiver. 
From the latter port an 1 8-knot service 
is to be established to Australia and 
New Zealand* and also to China and 
Japan. The project will involve, it is 
estimated, a state subsidy of one niilHon 
pounds sterling annually for ten yearj, 
and this will be supplemented by corre- 
sponding efforts upon the part of Cana- 
dian railways to reduce the time between 
the oceans to a minimum, thus realizing 
the ideal of Sir Edward Grey as ex- 
pressed at the recent Pilgrims' dinner in 
London to the Colonial Premiers, of mak- 
ing the trade routes between England and 
her colonies the widest, smoothest, and 
quickest possible, thereby aiding in bring- 
ing into closer touch and interest the 
widely sundered members of the Empire. 
The sympathy expressed by the British 
Ministry with the proposal, backed as it 
is by the unanimous wish of the colonies 
concerned, and the wealth and energy 
of Lord Strathcona and the practical 
ability of Mr. Sifton as promoters, seems 
to afford guarantees for the realization 
of a scheme which will be welcomed 
by all the colonies, and especialh by 
Canada, which will naturally reap the 
greatest benefit. As the project, as con- 
templated, is to be carried on independ- 
ently of the railways, the latter will have 
no jealousies in the matter and ever}' 
reason for improving their facilities and 
shortening the time of their schedules in 
harmony with the ^< nt-ral plan. Taken 
in connection witli the new transconti- 
nental railway now lx;ing built by the 
(>rand Trunk, it will be seen that, with 
two transcontinental lines, the newest of 
which will, if conipleted as planned, l>e 
in operation in a few years. Canada has 
been plaiuiing wisely for a future of trade 
and commerce such as is now contem- 
plated, hicidentall)' — though for obvious 
ren'sons that feature was not enlarged 
upon, at least in public, in the Confer- 
ence — the proiM>scd highway of com- 
merce wilt lend itself admirably to mili- 
tary purp<jses and necessities should the 
occasion arise. 



Communities, like indi- 
Br^Am^Samai yiduals, however helped 

by others, must work 
out their own salvation. Japan is a 
modern instance ; China is imitating 
her; India is awakening to the task. 
In such a task the Brahmb-Somaj — a 
Hindu "Church of God" — appeals for 
American sympathy and helpi. Tlie 
Somaj is practically, though not ortho- 
doxically. Christian, and attracts many 
who cannot agree to the standard creeds. 
Proclaiming as its essential beliefe the 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotheriiood of 
Men, and salvation by character, it has 
done much to develop a purified relig- 
ious life, to promote education, and to 
stimulate various reforms. It now fMO- 
poses to start missions in four principal 
cities of southern India, the most back- 
ward part of that vast country, laying 
emphasis on a broadly religious educa^ 
tion for young men and women, together 
with night schools and socials for the 
lowest of the people, whom none now 
cares for. Plain chapels, libraries, and 
reading-rooms form its initial equipment 
The intellectually alert and spiritually- 
minded workers of the Brahmo-Somaj, 
who are facing the formklable problems 
constituted by die dense ignorance of 
the masses and the growing tendency 
to materialism and irreliijion among the 
educated who have abandoned their 
ancestral beliefs, appeal to us for aid. 
They can raise in India $10,000. To 
launch their work they look to America 
for JIO.f)no more. A committee, whose 
secretary and treasurer is Professor 
F. A. Christie, of Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been formed to raise this 
sum. No Christian hkhi who heard Mr. 
Mo^oomdar, of tlic Somaj, during his 
visits to this country some years ago, 
could fail to sympathise with the move- 
ment he represented, which also enlisted 
the hearty support of that distinguished 
Oriental scholar, the late Max Miilles 
of Oxford. In its own way the BrahmO' 
Somaj is an effident ally of ever>' Chris- 
tian force now at work for the religious 
and social regeneration of India. Its 
methods and its achievements are of 
peculiar interest and may well attract 
in this country increasing respect and 
material support. 
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Regulation by Fiat 

No act of Governor Hughes hns sur- 
passed in importance and signiticance 
his veto of the so-called Two*Cent Fare 
Bill. Hy that veto he has with emphasis 

put before the countrA^ the cnntrri'^t he- 
iwecn the just and the unjust method of 
regulating the railways. The bill, which 
passed the Leprislature of New York by 
a very large vote, fixed the passenger 
rates for all railways within the State, 
operating more than one hundred and 
fifty miles of track, at a maximum of 
two cents a mile. I'lu- ( )utlook three 
weeks ago exphiiiud tin. inconsistency 
between this bill and thr I'ublic Utilities 
Bill passed by the same Legislature, and 
expressed the hope that it would be 
vetoed. Now that the Governor has 
vetoed it. he has l>efti hailed n*^ a leader 
who is going to withstand the movement 
which produced the Federal Railway 
Kate Rrmil ui in I^aw. As a matter of 
fact, it is just because he is a leader in 
that movement that he has in this in- 
stance exercised his veto power. 

Within three years the railway issue 
has changed. Three years ago the i.ssue 
lay between regulation and no-requlation. 
That issue is dead. The Kederai Gov- 
ernment by act of Congress, and many 
States by act of their Legislatures, have 
committed themselves to the principle 
that the government f)f the .Nation or of 
the State should regulate and control 
the railways. Now the issue as to regu- 
lation lies between wisdom and thought- 
lessness, between justice atul retaliation, 
between regulation by adnvinistraiive 
processes and regulation by legislative 
fiat. 

Happily, when tin- x ietory fnr it L^ula- 
tion as agaim^t »o-icgulation was won. 
there was also won at the beginning 
a victory for wisdom* justice, and ad*- 
ministrative processes. The Feilera! law 
is not one for the reduction of rates, 
but for the enhancement of the power 
of a Commission which shall be the 
instrument of governmental authority. 
The laws of Massnrhnsctts and Wiscon- 
sin, which have led the other Stales of 
the Union in railway legislation, likewise 
give power to administrative bodies. In 
particular, the law of Wisconsin has been 



effectual. The Milwaukee Free Press 

has declared recently that '* there has 
never been an ajvpeal from any decision 
of the Commission acting under this 
statute." In New York State, as we 
have said, the recently enacted Public 
Utilities Law carries the principle nf 
regulation by administrative commissions 
to an even further point. 

In contrast with the policy manifest 
in these acts of the Federal Government 
and of various Let^islaturcs stands the 
policy indicated by the vari.ms passenger 
fare bills which have appeared in a 
number of States, and which in several 
instances have become law. 

The Legislatures of twelve States 
have passed laws fixing at some definite 
sum the passenger fere per mile on rail^ 
ways within their respective States. 
These States are Alabama. Arkansas. 
Illinois, Indiana, iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia. In addi- 
tion, one State. South Dakota, which 
declined to pass a two-cent fare bill, 
enacted a law permitting the Railroad 
Commission to fix passenger rates at a 
maximum of two and a half cents per mile. 
North Carolina passed no law on the sub- 
ject, but «facli house of the Legislature 
passed a passenger fare bill. In Florida, 
(jeorgia, Kansas, and South Carolina, 
one hotise of the Legislature passed 
a passenger fare law. In Texas the 
Legislature, when it adjourned, was con- 
sidering a passenger fare bill, and will 
take it up again at a special session. 
TVfost radirni and arbitrary of all. nkla- 
homa has embodied in its Constitution 
a provision prohibiting any steam or 
electric railway from chaiifing more than 
two cents a mile, tndess it ran be proved 
to the satisfaction of the Kail road Com- 
mission that a reasonable Income can- 
not be earned at that rate. Wisconsin, 
on the other hand, which has admittedly 
led the rest of the States in rail\v.i\- 
legislation, has rejected a passenger fare 
bill, and has consistently and effectively 
stood for the principle of administrative 
rei^iilation of raihvavs. In iMtef. the 
legislative ix)wers of eighteen States and 
one nascent State have either adopted 
or favorably consi<lered the proixvsal to 
set arbitrarily the price which railways 
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may chaige for passenger tniosporta- 

ll is a j^rcat niiiitake to confuse these 
two lines of legislation. 'I'hey are not only 
distinct — they are actually in conflict 
They hnw but one principle in com- 
mon thoy ;ire both dt-sij^iu-d for the 
purpose of regulation. Beyond that 
point they are in sharp disagreement To 
attribute the two-cent fare bills to tfie 
sentiment which created the Railway 
Rale Regulation Act, to declare that the 
States that have adopted such measures 
have followed the example of the Fed« 
cral (iovernment, to think that these 
measures nre the natural product of what 
is called the Roosevelt railway policy, is 
to confuse control widi repression, gov- 
ernment with punishment the exercise of 
authority with the spirit of retaliation. 
It is rather amusing, therefore, to find 
the New York Evening Post, a suppos' 
ediy well-informed newspaper, asserting 
that "There's no denying that Mr. 
Hughes's veto rends— probably without 
any intention — like a slap at the occupant 
of the White House." Mr. Hughes's 
veto, on the contrary, is a protest 
against that disastrous method of deal- 
ing with railways from which the coun- 
trj' can be saved only by the adoption 
of the policy of administrative regula- 
tion ; and it is of this policy that the 
President is the most eminent advocate. 

yi4/ie 22: A Trans- 
formation 

It is worth while to recall, on this 

twenty-second of June, 1907, an event 
which set the country in a blaze a hun- 
dred years ago. The immense contrast 
thus presented between conditions then 
and now is auspicious for the largest 
hope uf international brc tl^f i hi h ^il. 

The renewal of war in 18uJ between 
Fr.uice and Kngland had thrown nearly 
the entire carr>-ing trade of Europe into 
the hands of the one neutral State, 
America. lu IS05the British Adinirrdty 
(Junuui>siiMK rs, by a reversal of previous 
rulings, umler w*htch this business had 
flourished, do n.. .1 i; to annihilation. 
Bitterness resulted, taking form in the 



retaliatory Non-Importation Act of 1 806, 
aimed at Great Rritnin and her depend- 
encies. Indignation had flamed more 
fiercely when in April, 1806, a British 
war-ship fired on a coasting vessel off 
•Sandy Hook, and killed the helmsman. 
The people save him a public funeral 
and put on mourning ; President Jeffer- 
son issued a futile proclamation, com* 
manding tt)e guilty aggressors to quit 
our ports, and forbidding them all sup- 
plies. To this struggle for the rights of 
neutrals at sea was added another for the 
dearest rights of American citizenship. 

Stories of outrage by the " press-gang " 
in its forcible seizure of able bodied 
seamen for service in the British navy 
aroused the anger of the young Repub- 
lic. British naval officers in that busi- 
ness made little discrimination between 
Britons and Americans, Between 17% 
and 1802 the release of nearly two 
thousand American sailors thus im- 
pressed had been demanded by our 
Government. The Biiti^h Government, 
while not ready to prevent lurther wrongs 
of that sort, wanted us to agree to 
return the deserters who quitted every 
British war-ship that entered an ,\merican 
port. Negotiation failed : desertion went 
on flagrantly ; British war-ships over- 
hauled American vessels to search them 
for the runaways ; if not found. .Ameri- 
can citizens were often made their sub- 
jititutes. From Easiix)rt to Charleston 
our coast was thus defiantly biodcaded, 
and our citizens were carried into ser\ i- 
tude from within a leai^tit.- of Sand> Tlcok. 

On June 21, i8u7, the new frigate 
Chesapeake left the Norfolk Navy-Vard 
and came down to Hampton Roads for 
a voyage to the Mediterranean. She was 
jtist off the »;torks : her equipment had 
been hastily huddled on board : few of 
her guns were mounted ; hardly anything 
was in place. It had Ix-en reported to 
Vice- -Admiral Rerkeley. in commnnd at 
Halifax, that she had Hritish dcsdiers 
in her crew, whom the .iVmerican author- 
ities refused to return. He thereupon 
had issued orders to watch for her. 
search her, and seize them. Arrnrdingly. 
when she siiilcd on June 22. the Leopard 
followed her a few miles itff tlie coast and 
hailed her. E.\|xciing a pactitc com- 
municatioD, Couunodore Barron hove ta 
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All officer came on board bearing a copy 
of tile ofTcnsive order, n list of six F?ritish 
ships, deserters from which were beheved 
to be on board, and a request that no 
resistance be made to a search feu them. 
IJarron nnswcit-fl in good faith iliai no 
dest rtris ftoin those ships were in his 
crew, and refused to permit a search to 
verify his word. Thereupon the Leopard 
quickly opened fire. So unprepared to 
resist that twenty minutes passi d before 
a shot could be returned, to discbarge 
which a live coal had to be fetched from 
the cook's |iralley» the Chesapeake suc- 
cumbed, two mnsts shot nwny. and 
twenty-one of her crew killed or \vouii(U (l. 
Only one deserter was found, a siJwaway 
in her hold, but three Americans were 
carried ofT, and released only after five 
years' enforced service. 

No such atrocious insult has ever been 
offered to the Nation. It went into 
mourning for the slain, and impotently 
cried out for war. >fore j^rudent. the 
President issued another proclamatitm 
against the British blockaders, as futile 
as the former, despatched an envoy to 
demand reparation, and proposed the 
Kmbar^o Act. interdictint^ all commerce 
with foreign lands. Congress passed it 
in December, with ruinous effect only on 
ourselves. Humiliation and impotence 
were alike manifest and complete. Futile 
negotiations issued ordyinmore strained 
relations, until the appeal to the sword 
in 1812 resulted in securing commercial, 
as in 1775 it had secured political, inde* 
pendence. 

That struggle is not so remote but 
that its burden still lingers on our pen- 
sion list. The spirit which provoked 
it has passed into the liinl>o nf dead 
antiquity. Steadfast frientlship with the 
United States has for years been the 
fundamental note of British diplomacy — 
a note frequently struck at the banquets 
of the rilgrim Society on both sides of 
the sea, and this year accented by send- 
ing Mr. Br>'ce, endeared to our people 
by his American sympathies, as his 
sr)vereij:.jii's Anihassadrir. Contrast his 
greeting at Jamestown in May. 1907, with 
the insulting 'demand made in June, a 
century before, in the immediate vicinity: 

In this season of fair wt ithcr it is natural 
that your eyes should look back across the 



seas to the ancient motlu rland, from whom 
you were for .t limc divided by cIou<is of 
misunderstanding that have now melted 
away into the lilue. Between ynu and her 
there is now an aliccliun jiul a, sympathy 
such as, perhaps, there never was before in 
the days of your political connection. I'u-day 
she rejoices with you in your prosperity and 
your unity. She isprouffnf vou, ant! .unong 
her many achievements there is none of 
which she is more proud than this, that she 
laid the foundation of your vast and splendid 
Ke|)ublic. 

The coarse comment sometimes heard, 
that it is because of our present power 
that courtesy is substituted for arrogance, 
eoniesfroni thoughtlessness or ignorance, 
ilritish democracy, suppressed and dumb 
in those evil days of aristocratic rule, 
but always our friend, though powerless, 
has risen to power, 

" To mold a mighty state's decrees, 
And shape die whisper of the throne." 

The transformations of a hundred 
years in the international standing, 

p«^)wer. and influence of this country nre 
astounding when one compares the hope- 
less fight of the Chesapeake in Hamp- 
ton Roads .with the gathering of the 
navies of the world in the same waters 
to do honor to the Republic. But the 
transformation which lo-day deserves 
emphasis above all the rest is that whidi 
is presented by the practically allied 
detnoeracy of the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

The Church Alilitant 

\\c recommend all ministers, theolog- 
ical students, and lay churchmen to read 
Mi. S.iniuel M.Crothers's charming essay 
in the Jime Allanii( Mrmthly on "The 
Colonel in the Theological Seminary." 
Most American humor is extravaganza. 
The humor of Mr. Crothers is as delicate, 
as that of Charles Lamb, which it sug- 
gests but does not ^^tat^ -The Theo- 
logical Seminary has a " Chair of Mili- 
tary Science." The Colonel has been 
ap{x>inted to fill it. A man of peace, he 
delights in the soldierly \ irtues of cour- 
age, loyalty. ]-ialience. and obedience to 
rightful auiliumy. II is appointment to 
this position in the Church Militant re- 
kindles the ardor of his youth and gives 
him an opportunity to exercise his mili- 
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taiy virtues and his militaiy skill in a 
conflict between right and wrong that 

cannot hv arbitrated. Some nritcs of a 
student attendant upon hi.s lectures con- 
stitute the substance of this keen and 
kindly satire on defects in modem 
preaching. We cannot transfer to our 
c<)liMnfi«; the inimitable spirit of this 
essay, but we can report, though in pro- 
saic fashion, two of its points. The first 
relates to the uses of ministerial con- 
ferences : 

Not long ago I was invited, of a Mon- 
day morning, to a ministers* meeting which 

di8cu.«5scd the present -condition of religion. 
Knowing that the situation is critical, 1 went 
with Iceen expectancy. The company was 
divided, not in regard to the expediency 
uf any particular iTio%'emciU.s, but only by 
temperamental diifercnces. Some felt that 
everything would come out right if let alone *, 
these were called optlmtsta. Others, who 
were somewhat reproachfully called pessi- 
mists, agreed very contentedly that every- 
thing Is going to the dogs. Neither side 
suggested til at they could do much about it 
one way or the other. 

" Gentlemen," I said, " I understood that 
this was to be a council of war. Instead of 
a plan of campaign you seem to have brought 
out a clinical thermometer in order to lake 
each other's temperature. Un the eve of aa 
engagement the question is not how you feel, 
but what you intend to do." 

This suggestion is as applicable to 
wliat are called prayer and conference 
meetings as to ministerial conferences. 
Complaint is made that the people are 
no lonper interested in prayer-meeting^. 
Why should they be ? What is there to 
interest a wide-awake follower of Jesus 
Christ, who desires to be doing some- 
ihiii}^ for his ^tast(T and his fellow-men, 
in a MUfling ck-votcd to hearing men 
who have not experienced anything 
relate their experiences, and men say 
prayers without praying ? Hut if once a 
month the minister could *ict toj^ether the 
active members of his church to relate 
what they have done and what they pro- 
pose to do, to plan the campaign for the 
next month in the light f»f the campaign's 
prou^rt'ss in the past month, the attend- 
ance nught not be large but interest 
would not be lacking. And the question 
will occasionally occur to thinking men : 
it i<all\- ui'ith while to stistain a 
meeting tor the sake of sustainmg the 
meeting ? We do not discom^e social 
meefings for devotional purposes. But 



social meetings for devotional purposes, 
dependent on the extemporized utter- 
ances f)f its members, are interestinpf nnly 
to those who are both social and devotion- 
al, and either so social or so devotional 
that they can endive with patience con- 
ventional devotions of the unde<"otional. 

But it is not only meetings that fail 
because they are without a definite pur- 
pose ; this is also a common failure oC 
sermons. Mr. Crothers describes one 
such sermon as a militar}' operation 
which consists of military maneuvers 
that end in no result because, no result 
was purposed. 

At first I attributed to him (the preacher) 

a masterly strategy in so long concealing his 
true objective. He was, 1 thought, only 
reconnoitering in force before calling up his 
reserves and delivering a decisive blow at an 
unexpected point. 

At last the suspicion came that he had no 
objective and that he didn't even know that 
he should have one. He had never oondeied 
the fc\t nbnrt the futility of figtitinig as 
"one tiu: Leaieth the air." 

As we came awav a parishioner remarked. 

That was a fine efion this morning." 

" An effort at what?" I inqoiied. 

That question would be fatal to a 
great many artistic sermons. They fail 

of their purpK~)se for the simple reason 
that they have no purpose. They hit 
nothing because they are aimed at noth- 
ing. Mr. Beecher, when congratulated 
in a revival meeting on the result cf a 
particnlar sermon, which was described 
as '• an arrow drawn at a venture," re- 
plied, " I never draw a bow at a venture, 
though I often hit what I did not aim at." 
Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, appointed 
to deliver a series of lectures on Chris- 
tianity in India, went to Oxford for three 
or four months, not to study his dieme, 
but to study the literature of the Orient, 
that he might understand the people to 
whom he was to s[jeak. So effective 
was his speaking that they begged him 
to come back again with a further mes- 
sage. Where one minister fails becnuse 
he has not studied his subject, ten fail 
because they have not studied their 
audiences. The object of the minuter 
is, or ought to be, to convince his audi- 
ence, and his question shnidd always be, 
not what argument ought to convince 
them, but what argument will do so. 
John B. Gough* vofpng total abstiMnoe 
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on a crowd of Oxford undergraduates, 

was interrupted by a voice from the gal- 
lery', " Jesus Christ made wine out of 
water," and answered in n flash, " No 
objection to your drinking all the wine 
70ii.li]c^„ if it is made out of water.'* It 
wns not a logical rejoinder, but it wns 
more effectual at the nionient than a 
disquisition on the nature of Palestinian 
wine or the difference between English 
customs in the nineteenth centur>' and 
Hebrew customs in the first century. 
The object of the preacher is to get a 
certain truth into the mind of his audi- 
tor. Whether he shall rely on argument 
or ininj^ination or emotion or humor is 
to be cieterinined wholly by the question, 
Which key will open the door and let 
hiin in ? The whole art of sermonizing 
is summed up by Mr. Crothcrs in one 
sentence: "'['he first essential of Iloini- 
letics is that you should shoot straight." 

The Spectator 

The Spectator has been surprised in 

realizingwh.it a large part of mnn's time 
and what an amount of his menial 
eneig}' go into solving over and over 
anew the same questions that old Mr. 
Sun brings around each year. It seems 
to the Spectator an unpardonnlile human 
waste that good, reliable answers have 
not been winnowed out for each man's 
use by the oft-recurring procession of 
the months. Why, for example, should 
a man tax himself >ear after year about 
the rival n^crits of a rough straw or a 
smooth straw, a stiff brim or a rolled 
brim ? What a pity it is he can't be 
ready with some formulated answer, as 
the earth is ready with roses against the 
call that is sure for June ! Or, better 
yet, why can't a man stand peaceful, 
passive, like the satisfied approximating 
sun-dial, and let the answers appear - 
like the questions— as part of the solar 
system? But not Each spring finds 
him confronting the problems of the 
summer, each summ<*r the problems of 
the fail, as if the sequence of the sea- 
sons were a coup d'flai of nature. 

Year after year the Spectator has seen 
his women folk — at a mere nod from old 



Sol — begin to agitate hurriedly about 

the furs and the moths —a perennial task 
of early spring by which the good women 
are always overtaken, to their utter con- 
stematicm. September is no surer 'to 
come round with its shortened days than 
the Spectator finds himself suqirised 
into asking. " Since when have we been 
dining by gaslight?" 

The closing of the year — December — 

brings forward the saddest, sorriest, 
most brain-rackinf^ question by way of 
ushering in the blessed Christmas-tide — 
the question of the Christmas gift What 
shall it be? What was it last year? 
Would the friend who liked a book 
before like a book again ? But wouldn't 
that be a culpable lack of novelty? 
Why not, then, in the name of all that 
is novel, make plans for the gift betimes — 
before the eleventh hour? \\h\ not 
prepare, like a man, to meet the inevita- 
ble question as one would prepare to 
meet a note that will fall due? Let it, 
then, be settled in November, or earlier 
if possibh'. w In ther it shall be a match- 
box or a neckiie. 

But just liow the great question, the 
seasonable quesdon, is the question of 

that precious annual vacation. The 
Spectator, like the rest of the working 
world, has always given the subject con- 
siderable attention. He has, year after 
year, watched men and Women seeking 
to .solve the how. when, and where of a 
vacation in such a way that nothing of 
it should be lost. Where to go? To 
the mountains or the seashore? Should 
it be an odd day now and again, or the 
several weeks impressively in bulk? 
Week-end excursions, or a little journey 
in the world ? Should it be new sights 
and mental stimulus against the sure 
routine of another business year? Or 
the quiet pastimes of rural existence as 
relief to that tense strain of an office 
whiri ? 

Over and over again the Sijectator has 
listened to dissertations on the mooted 
question of a holiday's value early in the 
season when the worker is merely tired, 
rather than later when he is exhausted — 
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when the limit of endurance has been 
reached ; and the Spectator remains still 
open to conviction on jthis point. The 
Spectator has a friend,- however, a some- 
what fragilt^ man, who claims that Satur- 
days free (lurin<; the warm months get 
him safely through the summer. Five 
days uf heal and dust and rush and car 
travel can be balanced, he linds, by a 
weddy rest from Friday night to Mon- 
day morning, while six days or even five 
and a half are the load with the proverb- 
ial extra straw. 

On the other hand, the man constitu- 
tionally strenuous generally prefers the 
one long holiday, and it is the opinion 
of the Spectator that such a man also 
derives a greater benefit, mentally and 
physically, from this arrangement. The 
Spectator alwasrs classes those men who 
drive hard at their work with those big, 
bulky machines which it does not pay 
to let run dowii unless they are to be 
entirely overhauled. I'he long holiday, 
moreover, b a stimulating anticipation 1 
It beguiles, through a long vista, with a 
vision of nnendinpf joys. Two whole, 
big weeks, perhaps — with an added Sun- 
day at the close, a never-to-be-forgotten, 
never-to-beK)mitted extra day, on which 
the reckoner caressingly lingers. Often 
— how often ! the holiday is dexterously 
selected with an eye to the annexation 
of the Fourth or Labor Day, that the tale 
may be spun out and not twice told. 



Would that all annually recurring 
qiu st ions stood, like the vacation ques- 
tion, between attractivealternatives! And 
yet the plannin{{ for vacation, like the 
writing of a comedy, is serious business. 
Those islands of exemption that dot the 
sea of active life offer ports for re-equip 
menl. rhey mean— f>r they ought to 
mean — restoration and recreation, vigor 
and a brand-new supi>ly of that world* 
cmquerinj^ force — enthusiasm. Thedis- 
]>os:ti n to Ix- niade of one's leisure is 
undeniably imjjortant. and yet content- 
ment and relaxation, as every one knows, 
are not localized or circumscribed. In- 
deed, the comfort of a vacation is felt 



before the date of its banning, and its 
pleasures project themselves beyond its 
closing day. 

The Spectator has a mechanical young 
friend who spent every minute of ever}- 
day, one summer holiday, building him- 
self a tiny motor-boat. He had made 
his drawinH:s and ordered his lumber 
and nails, and he went to work. Early 
and l^te out by the bam one could see 
him, hammering and sawing, planing and 
fitting. No drives or picnics <'tTered 
sufficient attraction to allure huu from 
his chosen occupation. At last the boat 
stood complete. The smallest of smalt 
steam engines had been installed and 
the final coat of paint had been given ; 
the little craft was ready to be launched. 
With the pride of a Herre^off, her maker 
had her hauled to her destination, and 
with utmost precaution she was slowly 
slipped into the water. Down, down, 
she went, down, down, down — to the 
bottom of the creek, unable to carry even 
die machinery that was to propel her. 



Far be it from the Spectator to deny 
that the disappointment was real — bit- 
terly, poignantly real for a while, per- 
haps but he does deny that his young 
friend had suffered a total loss; an 
enviable stock of weather-proof health 
remained, and the tan <rf a seafaring man, 
and inde ed something more remained — 
something of a very permanent kind, for 
to this day our boat-builder dwells with 
relish on the w hole-hearted lest of that 
summer's undertaking. 

Whether accompanied by the runtble 
of the surf or the cackle and squeal of 
the farm-yard, a holiday is a holiday^ 
whenever and wherever taken — for him 
who makes it yield him refreshmetit i 
and if. in addition, there be a portfolio 
of sketches, a diary of foreign notes, or 
a heartful of new- sympathies as by- 
products, so much the better! But the 
Spectator would insist, once and forever, 
that the joy of a holiday is its own 
grand excuse for being. 
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This article is the first of several relating to the industrial pro(3:ress and the human interest 
of this great and growing section. Mr. Carr has spent several months in the Northwest as 
the special representative of The Outlook in order to study men and conditions there. The 
present article relates chiefly to the newlandsand the farms of the Korthwest. — Thk Editors. 



MARCHING to the North and 
rejoicing in battle with Nature 
at her sternest, till our race is 
hardened by the struggle to morning 
vigor and fitness, we are crowding over 
the frozen waste places of earth. On 
the barren plains and uplands of the 
temperate world science has wrought 
one of her greatest miracles through the 
new agriculture, and grain is waving 
over the ancient desert. We are re- 
writing our stereotyped territorial de- 
scriptions, and " uninhabitable " is pass- 
ing into the dictionary of fools. Year by 
year civilization has been valorously 
creeping northward, and at each ad- 
vance it has discovered an undreamed 
wealth of land wailing for the plow. For 
ten years and more Canada has been 
building up a rich empire within the 
reputed glacial solitudes of her far north- 
western provinces, yet the limits of their 
arable land are still unmapped and un- 
known. Last summer the newspapers 
of Puget Sound were printing photo- 
graphs of monster vegetables grown in 
the gardens of Alaska at the ver>' time 
that the Canadian Government was 
extending its postal service to Fort Mc- 
Pherson, perhaps one thousand miles 
beyond the limits of actual farming, and 
only deferring to another year the deliv- 



er)' of letters to Ilerschell Islands, on 
the shores of the Arctic. And this new 
settling of the cold lands of our West is 
but part of a wide and re.solute world 
movement. Russian exploitation, inter- 
rupted by war and revolution, and the 
patient delving of Chinese have shown 
Asia her vast granary in the " icy plains " 
of Siberia and northern Manchuria ; and 
Tierra del Fuego, buried in eternal snow, 
as we always thought, has just become 
famous for its rich grazing lands, for its 
wool and its mutton. 

In our own countr>' the conquest of 
the wilderness has given us our great 
Northwest. When prejudice was once 
beaten down, it was found that the Rus- 
sian winters of North Dakota and north- 
ern Montana only give zest and health 
to life ; and faithful experiment and trial 
of irrigation and dry farming slowly 
turned limitless tracts of sage-bru.sh 
desert into fields of astonishing fertility. 
There was a part of it, cursed in the 
comparison, that our old geographers 
used to label in convinced repetition 
" Great American De.sert," and this has 
now become, in the railway prospectus, 
" The Bread Basket of the Worid." 

But " Opportunity Land " was not a 
sudden discovery. It was gradually re- 
vealed by experimenting pioneers, as 
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the need of new farms in the West 
wildly boomed the prices of the old. 
As late as the early seventies only Jay 
Cooke & Co., with railway bonds to 
sell, had any faith in the fertile rolling 
prairies of northwestern Minnesota, and 
their faith was clearly, so it seemed, 
born of tlie promoter's professional 
enthusiasm. Along the present route of 
the Northern Pacific Railway in 72 
there was but a single white settler, a 
woman, between the Red River of the 
North and the Missouri. Furthernorth, 
until *80, Grand Forks was the limit of 
the Government survey, and there was 
not a house in North Dakota throughout 
the splendid province that is now tribu- 
tary to the Great Northern Railway. 
The land was scorned, and yet a railway 
engineer and an odd (iovernment clima- 
tologist had affirmed itsfertility with West- 
ern vehemence, and Indian " breeds " 
had raised wheat in the Red River Val- 
ley as far back as the days when Red 
Wing was the great grain market of the 
We.st. Here, as earlier over the rich 
and untried plains of Nebraska, prairie 
schooners crawled north and south, and 
not an emigrant <lreamed that the ground 
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he trod so heavily beside his oxen was 
as precious as the Black Earth of Rus- 
sia. And there were reasons in plenty 
why no one was tempted to experiment. 

Then, as now, many a hard-headed 
farmer was bitter and contemptuous of 
men of theory'. The rigors of the climate, 
the gales and the drifting snow, made its 
winter appalling to the man of an uncer- 
tain or fearful heart, and the sparse 
bunch-grass, like the gray sage-brush 
further west, seemed proof enough of the 
quality of the soil. The land was called 
" sour," and an official report of General 
Sibley, who scoured the Dakotas in pur- 
suit of the Sioux after the rising of '62, 
was long quoted with profane approval : 
" It is tit only for Indians and the 
devil !" Nor even in summer could you 
tind a more lonely and dismal waste than 
that unbroken prairie. Vou can still see 
what it was like in those almost pre- 
historic days of twenty-five years ago, if 
you will visit some of the newly opened 
Indian lands. 

Farly in November I climbed to the 
top of the mountain Devil's Heart for a 
bird's-eye view of one of the old resen a- 
ti(ins. It is well towards the northeastern 
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corner of the Dakotas, and the eye swept 
over a vast expanse of unlovely plain, 
sodden and ashen-yellow with autumn. 
A prairie fire with a gale behind it had 
browned the whole Southwest. From 
that height you could see plains that 
were flat and bare, plains that were roll- 
ing and bare, hills that were jagged- 
topped and bare. There was not a tree 
nor a bush in sight — nothing that you 
could identify as vegetation. All was 
as gauntly wrinkled, as starkly barren, 
as the dreary olive-silver deserts of the 
moon. It seemed the rough-hewn skel- 
eton of a world. Two Indian huts away 
to the west, and three or four tiny shacks 
far off — all the signs of habitation that 
you could pick out in the vast landsca^je 
— but spread a greater air of desolation. 
Yet the magician was at hand, for on 
the very edge of the horizon to the 
south a black smudge of smoke marked 
the coming of the construction train, 
laying rails for the hundreds of trains 
close behind it that will bring .settlers 
and cattle, lumber for houses and schools, 
and plows, seeds, and reapers. Within 
a year a g^eat human change will have 



come over that sullen waste, and the 
fame of the new lands will be heralded 
by folder and prospectus. 

Not so came the early settlers. Neces- 
sity in our day has become a sharp goad 
to agricultural invention, and the ma- 
chinery of settlement moves swiftly. A 
generation ago the pioneer's progress, 
like that of his prairie schooner, was 
always slow and halting. It was the 
rising price of land that finally forced 
the farmer to come as far as the Red 
River of the North. The reputed steril- 
ity of the Dakota prairies made this for 
a time an effective barrier against settle- 
ment, and the first leap over the stream 
was not made until about '80. A tale 
of a border brawl at Moorhead, Minne- 
sota, gives us a guess at the date. One 
August evening in '81, a soldier from 
Fort Abercrombie. over and up the 
river, tramped into the crowded tavern. 
From a gunnysack he rolled out upon 
the floor a half-bushel of beets and pota- 
toes, with the boast that they had been 
grown at the Fort. He was promptly 
given the lie, and the desperate fight 
that he led impressed the year and the 
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fact on the minds of several of Moor- 
head's old pioneers. Whoever may have 
been the first fortunate experimenter, 
one successful trial of the soil im- 
mediately followed another. Old sol- 
diers with land-warrants led the van of 
the crowding settlers, and by *83 it was 
known that all the prairie east of the 
Missouri could profitably be sown to 
grain. All west of that river was thought 
to be fit for grazing alone. But again 
a settled opinion was soon called in 



venture. But in farming enterprise the 
scientist has at last become the trusted 
guide, and counties by the dozen have 
been saved to the plow by the careful 
study of the possibilities of soil and cli- 
mate, and by the acclimatization and 
selection of seed. With com wonders 
have been worked. The tropical plant 
that the mound-builders, or the Indians, 
carried north has never yet been made 
to stand frost, but it has been brought 
to germinate at lower and lower tempera- 
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question, and the debate grew eager. 
The cattlemen boisterously ridiculed the 
notion that the sage-brush desert could 
be turned into farming lands. But the 
farmer plodded stolidly on. He remem- 
bered that trappers and fur-traders with 
a living to lose had always .scoffed at 
the propKJsal to plow the wilderness, and 
he pushed slowly on to the country 
across the Mis.souri, until, in sequence, 
the great cattle ranches have all but 
disappeared. 

Every step of the farmer's progress 
has been fought, and for many years 
every experiment in crops was a rash 



tures, until two weeks have been .saved 
for the maturing of the crop. It is now 
grown everywhere within the two Dako- 
tas, and is ripened as far north as the 
Canadian (iovernment's experiment sta- 
tion at Brandon. And farther and far- 
ther west its waving line has moved. In 
twenty years it has traveled one hundred 
and twenty-five miles, and is now grown 
in eastern Wyoming ; and just as its 
progress seemed almost halted there, 
Kaffir corn was successfully trietl, and 
this is carrying the victorious advancing 
corn line seventy-five miles nearer tlie 
Rockies. 
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Grcalcr far than corn is wheal and 
its prosiXTOus story. The winning of its 
way began a century aijo in the valley 
of the Connecticut. .Slowly westward it 
journeyed. It went up the valley of the 
Mohawk. It crossed western New \'ork, 
and followe{| the pioneers through Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. Iowa, 
Wisconsin, southern and northern Minne- 
sota, in turn became famous for their 
wheat. By '87 its extreme western line 
had barely touched Jamestown, some 
eighty miles over the border of North 
Dakota. To-day it claims almost the 
whole level of our great northern plains, 
and with irrigation it is about to pass up 
the valleys of the \'ellowstone and the 
Milk, and climb the high central plateau 
of the continent — the roof of that north- 
western world. Delighting in a cool 
rijx'ning season, it early crossed the line 
and entered Canada ; and there it has 
traveled nearly four hundred miles north 
of the international boundary, and en- 
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thusiastic experts declare that in the end 
it will occupy two-thirds of all Saskatche- 
wan, and the whole of the enormous 
province of Alberta, which stretches 
north to the sixtieth parallel. Beyond 
our Great Divide, and east of the Cas- 
cades, it is the wealth of the rich Palouse 
countr)'. In the farmers' lumbering 
trailed carts, like miniature freight trains, 
you .see it being hauled every where along 
the Big Bend of the Columbia, north and 
south by Walla Walla, down from the 
heights of Horse Heaven. Heaped up, 
sacked, and in huge mounds, this Wash- 
ington wheat, so soft that it will crunch 
between your teeth like oats, burdens to 
groaning the long roofed docks of Taco- 
ma. as it waits for ships to carr>' it to 
the Orient. 

East and West, these arc provinces all 
of the great empire of wheat. Their 
boundaries conlimially shrink and swell, 
waver and change like the brown patches 
of *' low barometer "on the daily weather 
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chart. Year by year the wheat poverty 
of the soil, era low price, throws millions 
of acres of wheat land to other crops. 
Or the discovery is made by trial that 
the Russian Durum wheat will flourish 
on our northern prairies as well as the 
Russian willow, the Siberian pea, or the 
Duchess of Oldenburg apple. Our De- 
partment of Agriculture thereupon im- 
ports from Russia some macaroni wheat 
for seed, and the wheat yield over the 
main portion of North Dakota is increased 
nearly one-third. The success of the 
Kaffir corn is repeated, and the new seed 
wins another great northwestern province 
for the empire of wheat. 

It is of wheat you hear, and of little 
else, wherever you go over these broad 
plains. Men have their minds and 
hearts and souls greatly set on it. And 
you soon note that the farmer who can 
describe with so much delight the endless 
prairies of the ripening grain as it stands 
swaying, golden, gleaming in the sun, 



rustling like a lady's silk gown, is not 
the man to worrj* over the pettiness of 
rotating crops. His great absorbing 
passion for one thing makes him seem 
wheat-mad, and a little questioning dis- 
covers potent causes for his possession. 
\'ear by year wheat is becoming more 
and more the food of the world — the 
nourisher of nations. The demand for 
it constantly increases, and the violent 
fluctuations in its price on the Chicago 
Board of Trade make it the most specu- 
lative of all crops. It takes small study 
of market reports for the farmer to see 
the chance of a bonus of five hundred 
dollars on his year's labor ; and he 
eagerly joins in our National wheat gam- 
ble once he knows that at worst he can 
lose but little, while he may win a tidy 
sum. And then, wheat is the lazy man's 
crop. There are the three major opera- 
tions of plowing, planting, and reaping. 
There are three months or less of work ; 
nine months or more of Spanish castle 
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building repose. And so, reluming 
nothing to the fields to replace what he 
has taken from them, the farmer plants 
his wheat year after year, nor will he see 
his amazing folly though he drags the 
life out of the earth. 

The end of all this has l>een ver>' 
forcibly described l)y James J, Hill, who 
is a great farmer-econf)mist as well as 
a great railway-builder. The wheat- 
grower is extracting the earth's product- 
ive powers by the most rapid process. 
He is exhausting its virgin fertility, 
and the »ole maintenance of human life 
is permanently deteriorated. Not even 
if you kcfjj close to your I'lillmaii car 



and is now going into stock. " Twenty 
years ago," ran the stubborn argument, 
" that land was only worth five or six 
dollars an acre ; now you can't buy it for 
less than twenty-five or thirty." Every 
new farmer in these new lands expects 
to be rich, some think within ten years, 
some within twenty. The appeal of 
patriotism is very remote, and as for 
posterity, well — " Posterity's goin' to be 
a lot of mighty smart fellers well able to 
take care of theirselves," was one indig- 
nant compliment for the coming genera- 
tions that my question provoked. 

Luckily, the picture has a hopeful side. 
The panic of 'VJ taught hard work, thrift. 



Fllil.I) OI WUl.Al .NEAR SALT( 

can you miss the pregnant fact that 
careless exploitation of the resources of 
nature is the most marked feature in the 
settlement of the new lands ; and if you 
will talk to the defendant farmer about 
it, you will find his apology- a striking 
combination of reason and sophistry. 
The poor man who takes a farm, he will 
say, must do the easiest thing possible, 
and he cannot afford cattle. Vou will 
have instances cited where for a series 
of fifteen years the same ground has 
annually produced an undiminished crop. 
•And who is so dull as not to see that 
the fertility of that soil is inexhaustible ? 
Or you may hear, as I did. of some land 
south of Watertown. South Dakota, where 
wheat has so robbed the S(m1 that it will 
bear nothing without being enriched, 
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and better methods to the farmer in the 
older West, and there the lesson is not 
yet wholly forgotten. In the newer coun- 
tr)' the States with the richest lands cer- 
tainly have the best agricultural colleges, 
and their wise and faithful work is be- 
ginning to have its effect. There are, 
besides, the Farmers' Conventions, and 
the Elxperiment Stations, and the Farm- 
ers' Institutes, supported jointly by the 
railways and the State governments ; 
and these have a far greater educational 
success than would be possible in the 
more set and prejudiced communities of 
the Fast, or even in the Middle West, 
^'et^ prodigal wastefulness is still the 
great characteristic of the Northwest, 
and blazing mountains of straw still light 
up all the Dakotas on October evenings. 
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This, in a striking instance of that spirit, 
is wealth thrown clear away, for if the 
farmers would but return to the soil their 
wheat straw, and the bran and shorts, or 
their equivalent, the Dakotas could wave 
in wheat for a thousand years to come, 
without rotation of crops and without 
further enriching, because the part of 
the grain that is actually used for 
white fiour is, through nature's niar\ elous 
alchemy, almost wholly the product of 
rain and air and sunlight. 

These wheat-growing earth-robbers are 
only one great band in the army of 
marauders who have torn and harried the 
land. There are, first of all and always. 



perfect have the legal methods of taking 
fish become that within two years the 
Puget Sound supply of some varieties 
has begun to fail, and Alaska is now our 
sole winter resource for fresh .salmon. 
The annual Alaskan catch of this one 
fish already amounts to the stupendous 
total of thirty million salmon, and there 
hatcheries are even now urgently needed 
unless the .salmon is to be completely 
destroyed. The swarming cod of Ber- 
ing Sea — more plentiful far than off 
Newfoundland Banks in the old days, 
they say — are at this moment being 
exploited, and the widely advertised fish- 
ing feat of the year was a catch of 
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the troops of miners, who have made 
Butte and its entire countr> side a ghastly 
and desolate hell. There are the cor- 
porations and " barons " of whom we 
have lately heard so much. And on the 
Pacific Coast there are the massing 
plunderers who are called by the treas- 
ures of the forests and of the waters. 
Their work of reckless destruction has 
already gone so far that it points a 
National danger. The fish canneries of 
the Columbia have long boasted over one 
another of the tons upon tons of salmon 
that they have daily taken from the river 
by their water-driven wheels. .\nd if it 
were not for the Government hatcheries, 
salmon would now be extinct in the 
Columbia River, The Puget Sound 
waters were called inexhaustible, but so 



278,000 pounds of halibut taken within 
a week by a single perfectly equipped 
steamer — the " world's record catch." 

And so with the millions of acres of 
timber. Everywhere along the railways 
in Oregon and Washington you see vast 
tracts of forest that have been devastated 
by careless fires, miles upon miles of 
charred, bare tamks, flame-car\ed until 
they look like totem poles. Reveling in 
their wealth, the organized ravage of these 
splendid forests is proceeding with a 
speed that increases by geometrical pro- 
gression. For the Northwest it is the 
difference between the slow crawl of the 
turtle and the hissing flight of the bul- 
let. Minnesota, still one of the greatest 
of our lumbering States, has been so 
stripped of her timber that, if the destruc- 
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tion merely continues at this last sea- 
son's rate, within fifteen years not a 
present living forest tree will remain 
standing. And now the giant forests of 
the Pacific Coast are being attacked. 
Washington, famed for its pine and fir. 
and cedar, brags of one hundred and 
seventy billion feet of growing timber. 
" Inexhaustible " is again the word they 
use. Vet Washington's immense re- 
sources are only equal to five years' sup- 
ply of our annual National cut of lumber. 
And eighty thousand men are already at 
work, with many of the sawmills shriek- 
ing and clattering day and night and 
Sunday, cutting Washington's great for- 
ests to the earth. As everywhere else, 



chasers from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Most of this money will be invested in 
North Dakota and Montana farms." Or 
you have quoted to you from a banker's 
report : " The Great Northern Railway 
carried into North Dakota last year four 
thousand families of settlers — people 
from Missouri, Nebra.ska, Iowa. Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana, Ohio. Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia." 

Amid all this gigantic confusion of 
settlement, you see a State growing 
before you as a mango grows from seed 
to fruit beneath the hand of a Hindu 
fakir — miraculously. And more: in this 
new home of the necessities of men you 
see. but indi.stinctly, an empire being 
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it is destruction, and not the wise and 
thrifty harvesting of a crop. 

With its inconceivable wealth our 
great Northwest is rehearsing for us 
common scenes of the days of '49. The 
settler has less feverish hope of sudden 
riches, it is true, but their lust still pos- 
sesses him to the forgetfulness of every 
kind of discomfort and some privation. 
And he comes in such thronging num- 
bers, filing like ants, swarming like bees, 
that estimating tt)tals is veriest guess- 
work, though ever)' day you hear some 
detail of growth : " Within the year twelve 
thousand Americans have migrated to 
the northwest provinces of Canada from 
the district of St. Paul alone." Or you 
read : "In a single county, inside of a 
week, Iowa farmers have .sold more than 
a million dollars' worth of land to pur- 



created ; it seems regardless of .such 
barriers as international boundaries, 
and is knit together, save in political 
prejudices, by a common work and a 
common spirit ; I had almost said a com- 
mon blood, for overwhelmingly its set- 
tlers are men of English sjieech. Their 
empire is an agricultural commonwealth, 
and the way of its building is a new 
thing in history. 

Following close upon the heels of the 
pioneer vedettes of civilization have come 
the motley herds of settlers. A clear 
majority have been farmers somewhere 
before. I)ut many of them are pure nomads 
without instinctive home-creating ways — 
nomads with the free birthright of the 
road, who hate the man that is bound to 
hut or soil. A good fourth of them, 
almost penniless or bankrupt, are starting 
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life anew. Perhaps more \\r\\\ half, so 
it is commonly said, intend to remain 
upon the , land that they get on such 
favorable terms from tli^ Government 
Others take up their claims as a specula- 
tion, some making a few hundreds of 
dollars, some as much as a thousand. 

There is an interest more human and 
vital than this statistical grouping- — ^the 
men themselves, their lives, and their 
rewarded work. Socially, never before 
were there such settlers. You will find 
men of every trade in life, from black- 
smiths and dentists to clerks and cler^- 
men. Numbers of them, up to a shifting 
majority, are single and alone. Hermit- 
tike, th^ live their austere bachelor lives 
for a season. The sluggard speculators 
smoke and sit around, largely exercising 
their leisure in the invention of neces- 
sities out of the empty boxes and tins of 
canned vegetables. The labels they will 
soak off and plaster haphazard for orna- 
ment upon the rough board walls of the 
shack. The wooden case they make 
serve for stool, table, closet, or trunk. 
The empty can I have seen cut and 
hammered into plates, ladles, cups, and 
candlesticks. (Jnakered, what could be 
better for dipper. paint«>pot, or stew-pan? 

And there are lone women, married 
and single, with school-teachers a many, 
among the homesteaders, and they are 
worthy to be descendants of the women 
who dared their lives in the first west- 
ward movement of tlu- frontier n rentnry 
ago. They Jtre strong and self-reliant, 
able as uicn tor the common work, and 
fearless. If you ask about the gun that 
you see standing behind the door, they 
will laugh and say that it might he useful 
upon occasion to show to a wolf or an 
Indian. All seem expert in the care 
and management of horses, and this 
dexterity is carried to such an astonish- 
ing point that I have .seen a young 
mother with a babe on her arm swing 
lightly and without aid into the saddle. 
Seeking companionship, these frocked 
and stout-hearted settlers will often 
group their cabins together on the neigh- 
boring comers of their quarter-sections ; 
but there are many who live entirely by 
themselves, with the nearest friiMid niiU-s 
away — a plucky and soiiit limes a very 
brave thing to do ; though there are no 



longer serious dangers to life in the 
West, and the courtesy and helpful con- 
sideradon, chivalry even, widi which 
women are treated on the high prairies 
and uplands that rise to the Great I)i 
vide seem a new and beautiful thing in 
diis ungallant world. It is a life that is 
lonesome even when tempered by the 
cheer of the family and a new-created 
home ; but, fully ner\'ed and resolute, the 
single woman faces facts, and with a 
cheerful philosophy. In two of these 
shacks I saw the spread-out cards of 
solitaire — the only social comforter. 

Not at once after the settlers' coming 
is die wilderness much less of a wilder- 
ness. Grudging compliance with the 
profitless letter of the law is the rule. 
The obligatory tilling is very frequently 
only a perfunctory scratching of the soil. 
And nothing smaller and meaner than the 
huts you see could well be called a house ; 
seventy-five dollars is about their maxi- 
mum cost. The first comers, as a whole, 
are w6efully shiftless. Plows, rakes, and 
reapers lie out-of-doors uncared for 
throughout the winter. When yon nsk 
why this should be, a complete excuse 
is immediately forthcoming, and black 
once more is proved white in die justifi- 
cation. " The ice protects the machinery 
from rust, and the cost in lumber for 
housing the tools would far exceed any 
damage that the wither may cause." 
You will pass house after house over the 
long, wearisome stretches of trail, and 
never see so much as a flower in a 
tomato-can to prove some homely love cjf 
beauty. Even in the older lands the 
houses are usually without suspicion of 
paint, bleached to the depressing gray of 
weather-beaten boards. 

But speedily there is at least the 
beginning of a change, and the land 
graduallv passes from idleness to hard 
use, for the speculator and the unfor- 
tunate soon sell out, and the whole coun- 
try in the end conies beneath the plow. 
It takes a year or two " to get the Indian 
out of the soil," as the phrase goes ; and 
very often within the year the land begins 
to show In tilled fields and the homes of 
men. After the coming of schools, vil- 
lages, and post-ofTices, and an ordered 
life, the kmd of settler who leaves living, 
or is carried away dead, gradually dis- 
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appears. Of those who succeed, caught 
by the buoyancy and enterprise of the 
VVest, many are ne'er-do-weels who have 
miserably failed ever>'where else in life. 
A year's disaster may come to any man, 
but it is covered time and again by lusty 
boasting. Utter defeat for the home- 
steader of pluck is certainly rare. In 
the notable absence of old men and 
women these people of the new lands 
and of the new cities seem eternally 
young. In the worst of ill luck they are 
eternally hopeful, and by the power of 
youth and hope and hard work they have 
transformed their world in accomplished 
wonders. 

There has been a general shrewd 
choice in lands. Few homesteads have 



bs planted with drought-resisting trees, 
and ever>body knows that forests are 
mighty rain-makers. In the face of what 
has already been done, and is beyond 
dispute, it would seem rash to say of the 
stoniest desert that it cannot be made 
to blossom like the rose. 

For the desert conquered produces 
crops in such marvel that records of fact 
are incredible until, as the evidence piles 
up on every hand, you conclude that you 
are in a land of long stories that are all 
true. Take an excursion through the 
Yakima Valley, in Washington, where, if 
they have the best land, a man and his 
wife can live well on the product of a 
single acre. In the towns between 
Kennewick and North Yakima vou 
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been taken up that cannot be made to 
yield a handsome return for honest indus- 
tr}' in cultivation. The cold winters 
carry hearty living, with a seasonable 
merrymaking of their own, and the 
strange truth is learned that January in 
North Dakota, where the mercury drops 
to twenty and thirty or even forty degrees 
below zero, brings no such suffering from 
the cold as it dc)es in New England. Pros- 
perity seems everj-where. The free public 
lands, nearly every acre of them, have 
now l>een taken up. The conquest of 
the desert has already gone vcr> far, and 
you half accept, as you listen to the 
argument, the enthusiastic faith that 
some day ever)- rod of arid land will be 
profitably used. The barren hills, they 
tell you. can be terraced, as in France 
and Italy ; and where so little rain falls 
that dry farming is impossible, they can 



gather from reputable men wonderful 
stories of the fertility of these deep beds 
of lava ash. At Kenneuick itself last 
summer — and the instance is proved — 
the peaches grown on two acres of land 
were .sold for S2.13I. .At Zillah is the 
orchard of young apple-trees that was 
bought at a bargain for $250 an acre, 
and more than paid for itself the 
first year -the orchard famous at the 
Lewis and Clarke Fair for the great apple 
that weighed more than two pounds and 
a half. .And so these tales go: "Six 
thousand boxes of apples from five 
acres." 'Thirteen thou.sand dollars 
profit in a single year from a farm of 
forty acres." " Bare .sage-brush land 
selling at five hundred dollars an acre." 
"Orchard land at two thousand dollars." 
And these stories are true. Two of them 
are vouched for by affidavit ; one was 
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confirmed by a distin^iislucl lawyer; nn- 
other I had from the Chief of the United 
States Reclamation Service ; in another 
case I saw the books. And there were 
other tales, wholly incredible, yet de- 
fended ajCfainst my protest by a keen 
and persuasive land agent with the ex- 
ultant paradox: "The truth is so won- 
derful that it takes a whopper of a lie to 
express it !" 

Some men would starve in a bake- 
shop, as the saying goes ; and it takes 
industry and intelligence to wrest rich 
profits even from these miraculous acres. 
But certainly there arc few other places 
where the farmer so surely reaps as he 
sows and works. Sunshine is eternal ; 
winter is mild ; water is no longer die 
capricious g i^"! nf the clouds, and comes 
when it is needed. The reward, except 
for the small changes of the fruit market, 
depends on nothing but a man's own 
efforts — its limit seems actually to lie 
within the impossible land of dreams. 
** .\nd to think, " drawled a lank tender- 
foot. *'diat that there land ha$ been 
K in' outdoors and unteched ever sence 
Adam was a ycarlin'." 

The old West of cowboy and miner 
has all but passed away. I hc new West 
in the North, in the mass a great frater- 
nity ( if farmers, has caught its spirit and 
is dittusing its inspiration. The call to 
its life is like a conversion to religion, 
and no convert is ever lost, though 
temptations of hardship and misfortune 
aboimd. Difference in soil am! crojis 
and markets may force the fanner 
through repeated failure to leani his 
trade anew. He may fintl that the world 
of the West is primiti\ o]\ liased on the 
simplest wants, and that it is \vx\ rouiih 
and crude ; but wherever a man uuiy be 
native — Viiginia* Ohio, Indiana, Canada 
— he has found a hearty home, and uni- 
versally he is emphatic in his declara- 
tion of preference. He delights to tell 
you, until you are weary of the repeti- 



tion : " I could never live in the East 

again." 

The Northwest is so new that at limes 
it is unconscious of joint human interests, 

the social and political things that are 
created when men live together. It i§ 
so new that its life will often seem form- 
less and disordered. Yet its diaracter 
is sharply drawn beyond mistaking. In 
accusation yon may truly say that it 
is materialistic, devoid of illusions, self- 
assertive, and mad for a gamble. Us 
bias is bluffly contemptuous. It bitterly 
hates a do-nothing philosopher, and it is 
brutally intolerant of those who arc in 
any wise dependent on luxuries. Its 
prejudice often looks upon the East as 
a small world of small men — a popula- 
tion of bloodless clerks, uhom it sus- 
pects of a cheating wit as a Breton sus- 
pects a Norman. But its faults are all 
of the surface, and it is child-honest, 
sane, healthy, and charitable. It judges 
men not on their past but on their pres- 
ent. Its- patriotism is intense; its very 
materialism ideal. In enthusiasm and 
faith and generous passions the North- 
western farmers are like college boys. 
Good-humored, hospitable, brave, un- 
complaining, they form a brotherhood 
of all men who are willing to work. 
They hold nothing impossible ; they are 
eager at their tasks — lightnincf quick in 
the solution of strange problems. In 
the greatest and swiftest battle ever 
fought with wild nature they are turning 
a hMutul!( '>s desert into a garden. Work- 
ing like 1 11 ins. they are building rail- 
ways ami great cities. For the North- 
west they have made this the age of 
heroic industry, and betansc nf thcin in 
that spacious and t ree lu eathing land the 
most prosaic progress becomes of thrill- 
ing and dramatic importance ; and every 
step gained — that marked and striking 
thing — is an advance in the verging di ift 
of our Republic toward the North and 
toward a yet further West. 
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IT will be twenty years since T pub- 
lished in the magazine called Lend- 
a-Hand Miss Annie Sullivan's first 
report (rf what I calkd dien the miracle 
of her first year with Helen Keller. The 
names of these two ladies are so closely 
associated that you cannot think of one 
without ttiinkii^ of the other. In any 
study of the science of education from 
our time forward both names must be 
studied together ; and if there is any 
science of education, as I think there is, 
the study of their united life is most 
important 1 think I have said in The 
Outlook before now what I hrtve certainly 
said in print a hundred limes, that no 
other treatise on education will give to 
a conscientious student so muchli^t as 
to the principles of education as the 
appendix of Miss Sullivan to the " Life 
of Miss Keller." That appendix goes 
quite in detail into the methods or proc- 
esses bv v,!iii h Miss Sullivan was able 
to lead li' r j>iipil from step to step. Of 
the result oi thai leading we now have 
twenty years of experience and sugges- 
tion* Those twenty y v ^ 1 o l thus 
given us a great deal of new knowledge 
of what language is, of what memory is, 
of some of tlw other processes fA thought. 
It seems to me that those years have 
silenced forever some of the old saws or 
pretended postulates in education. It is 
quite certain Uial this record of those 
years is of use, not only for people who 
have no sight and no heating, but for 
all of us. 

It proves, for example, that the loss 
so terrible of sight and sound is not 
without compensation. At the a^e c)f 

seven years, between the second day of 

March. 1887. to the first day of May, 

1887, Helen had learned to talk. Her 

vocabulary was small, but she Icnew how 

to use it. She talked with her fingers 

on the palm of her teacher's hand. On 

May Day she came to Miss Sullivan and 

aaid, Give Helen key : open door." " I 

then taught her the word will,*' sa3rs Miss 

Sullivan, and she learned at once to 
e 



say, ' Give Helen key and Helen will 
open door.' " She had already learned 
what is, it seems, the first germ of Lan- 
guage, diat everything has a name. She 
had also learned the use and value of 
verbs, and on May Day she finds out 
what tenses are. rhe same summer, after 
four months of study, she wrote widi her 
own pencil a letter to her mother which 
was perfectly legible, k begins, " Helen 
will write mother letter. Papa did give 
Helen medicine. Mildred will sit in 
swing,*' and so on fortwei^ty short lines. 
Two months after she wrote to the blind 
^irls at the Boston .Asyhnn the letter, 
more legible than the average letter which 
I receive in my daily correspondence 
(and this means wholly legible), which 
begins, '* Helen will write little blind 
girls a letter. Helen and Teacher will 
come to see little blind girls. Helen and 
Teacher will go in steam cars to Boston.** 

My attention was called very early to 
what still seems to me the interesting 
fact that in one of these early letters 
Helen wrote the word chrysanthemum 
with perfect accuracy. Bfiss Sullivan 
says that it sometimes seems as if she 
took in a long word more easily than a 
short one. Not long since I aslKd them 
about this, and was told, in reply, that 
Miss Sullivan could not recall any occa- 
sion — in almost twenty years, observe — 
when Helen had forgotten the spelling of 
any word that she had learned to spell. 

I have gone out of my way to state 
this fact because it shows what class of 
compensations I allude to when I say 
that such difficulties as she has have their 
compensations. There is no mother who 
reads these lines who>c first-born child 
ever learned four hundred words in the 
four nionilis which followed the papa 
and mamma of the beginning ; and there 
is no reader of these lines, excepting Miss 
Keller, who will read them, who in eigh- 
reen years has not mistaken the spell- 
ing <^ a word which she has learned. 
Such is a single instance of what I call 

the compensations of a life which, if we 

ara 
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take the old classification, has but three 
senses, where most lives have five. 

By great good luck to me, it happens 
that Miss Keller and I can call each 
other cousin. On my mother's side I 
descend from the Everetts in Norfolk 
County, in Massachusetts. One of them 
went to Hanover, in New Hampshire, 
when it was still called Dresden ; one of 
his descendants went to Kentucky, and 
of this Kentucky line Helen Keller is 
born. When I read Miss .Sullivan's let- 
ter of 1888 about her, and Mr. Anagnos's 
most interesting report of her first year 
at the Blind Asylum, I boldly claimed 
cousinship, and from that time of her 
girlhood until to-day I have had the 
priv ilcge of intimate correspondence with 
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her, and I think she would let me say 
of cordial friendship. While I am writ- 
ing I am struggling all the time with the 
temptation of repeating interesting things 
which she has said to me from time to 
time. If I did this, there is good chance 
that the reader might make his own 
inferences as to her revelations of her- 
self. But I believe it will be belter for 
me to try to compare the child of eight 
years with the woman of twenty-six, 
and to give to teachers, if I can, some 
hints which eighteen years give as to the 
methods of her growth, and the Eternal 
Principle beneath them. 

How is it that a woman of twenty-six 
has never made a mistake in spelling? 
How is it that she .speaks with a kind of 
certainty as to people she has read about, 
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or whose writings she has read, almost 
as she might speak of the butcher and 
baker and candlestick-maker of Wrcn- 
tham ? Is this because she has only three 
senses, or is it because she has been 
educated as none of the rest of us have 
been educated ? 

It is very difficult for you and me, 
dear Average Reader, to reconstruct the 
circumstances of the early life of this 
little girl. Miss Sullivan found her at 
Tuscumbia in the little cottage which 
was assigned for her home, with an 
attached negro scr\ant who could feed 
her and could train her to dress and 
undress her doll. 

Vou see the whole. 

When this child of seven wanted any- 
thing, wanted to go anywhere, wanted 
to ask any question, she was unable to 
express her wish. She could show anger 
when no one answered her wish, but she 
could not tell what she wanted. 

Well, three months after, you find that 
child spelling chrys- 
anthemum in a let- 
ter to her mother. 
One such illustra- 
tion of the omnip- 
otence which has 
been thrown open 
to her is as good as 
a hundred. 

What were her 
advantages ? 

Please to imag- 
ine yourself, dear 
Average Reader, 
shut up in a white- 
washed room, light- 
ed from the top, 
at such a distance 
from the world that 
you hear nothing, 
whether the whistle 
of a railway or the 
quarrels of dogs or 
the clap of thunder 
or your mother's 
whisper. Suppose 
that of a sudden 
you hear the word 
water and you know 
what it means, you 
hear the word doll 
and you know what 
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that means, you hear the word ribbon 
and you know what that means. Sup- 
pose those are the only tidings from the 
outside which you receive between sun- 
rise and sunset of that day, and supp<:)se 
that you do not know that the sun has 
risen or that the sun has set, or that 
there is any sun. 

It is quite clear that you would re- 
member those three facts of the meaning 
of the sound water and doll and ribbon 
with a certain fixity and surety which are 
wholly unknown to that bright boy of 
yours who is now looking out of the 
window to see a company of .soldiers go 
by. When the day is closed, your little 
Arthur will have had at least ten thou- 
sand impressions made upon his sen.ses. 
Among them will be these truths, which 
are not in themselves central, about 
water, doll, and ribbon. It is clear 
enough that the impression on little 
Krthur has nothing of the intensity 
which belongs to the impression made 

OD poor little Helen 
when Miss Sullivan 
first teaches her 
this great .secret 
that everything in 
Nature has a name. 

I give this illus- 
tration of varying 
impressions be- 
cause I think that 
all the teachers up 
to the topmost pres- 
ident of the oldest 
university in the 
world may find a 
hint here as to the 
impotence of our 
processes of educa- 
tion. Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble once said 
to me, in derision 
of the metho<ls in 
which she was 
trained, that be- 
cause women easily 
passed from subject 
to subject, as a but- 
terfly passes from a 
carnation to a rose, 
" women are taught 
a little English and 
a little French and 
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a little German and a little music and a 
little drawing and a little painting and 
a little of ten thousand other things," 
while for her part she wished she had 
been taught three things well. What I 
observe in Helen Keller is that what 
she knows she knows with a vengeance, 
of what she does not know she acknowl- 
edges her ignorance with sublime au- 
dacity. I wish I could say that I know 
nothing of the Pali language with the 
same carelessness with which Helen 
would say that she does not know the 
difference between blue and yellow. 

The most serious obser\ation which 
any one makes who reviews the twenty 
years since Miss Keller's new birth is 
this : While v;c have been tauRht by many 
thoughtful philosophers thai all our ideas 



come to us from what we see and hear and 
feel of the outward world, there appears 
this young woman who cannot see and 
cannot hear, yet whose idealism is more 
ideal than that of nine out of ten of the 
five-sense people. And as you read the 
stor>' of her life, you are constantly sur- 
prised in this very matter. Language, 
for instance ; this young woman who 
could not speak and who could not hear 
learns how to speak and learns how to 
hear with her fingers, and eventually with 
her lips and tongue, ant/, what seems 
more remarkable, she has a special 
fondness for language. I do not myself 
sp>eak French well. Hut I am told that 
Helen's French accent is better than that 
of some people who can use their ears. 
When she was fitting herself for college, 
she said to me — in spoken language, 
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observe — that she wa.s at work on Xcnn- 
phon's Anabasis. She spoke particularly 
of Cyrus's speech to the Ten Thousand 
before the fatal battle in which they were 
defeated. I remembered of old the col- 
lege jests about those opening books of 
the Anahasis. and I said, laughing, 
*EvrcS^ l^cXavrct, to have her take up 
the words as a Freshman would have 
done in my day and complete the sentence 
with CTTtt6/iU>v« h\jo. Now, I tell that story, 
not because it illustrales simply the sue* 
cess of the people who taught her how to 
use lips and tnnj^uc and throat, hut 
because it shows her joy in language as 
language. She will go into little shades 
of pronunciation which I should have 
said she would have been ^I'^d to push by. 

When she was learning French, some 
one told her in my presence of the old 
French riddle about the letter A : I am 
the captain of twenty-five soldiers, and 
without ine Paris would be pris." Helen 
caught the wit of the riddle at once, and 
lauded heartily at its cleverness. This 
encouraged me to say that a friend of 
m-Hf wanted to translate it into F.m^lish : 
and he said, ** 1 am one of the .soldiers, 
and without me London would be un< 
done." Helen instantly took the humor 
of the translation, but she noticed at 
once that the pronunciation of the o in 
the first syllabic was unusual. " it 
^ould be," she said, "that I^ndon 
should be ondone." You cannot talk 
with her five minutes without seeing her 
real fondness for language as language. 

The longest book which die has as 
yet published is her book on Optimism. 
Here she is, imprisoned, if you will let 
me take my old tij^ure, in this white- 
washed room, open only to the sky, and 
she writes this careful, thoughtful, and 
convincing little book on Optimism. 
Part First, Optimism Within : Part Two, 
Optimism Without; Part Three, The 
Practice of Optimism. I have been try- 
ing to write out some statement of her 
feeling about the majesty of Ideas —or, 
if you want to be grand, the majesty of 
The Idea. But I cannot make so good 
a statement as she does: Philosophy is 
the history of a deaf blind person writ 
larf?e from the talks of Socrates, up 
through Plato, Berkeley, and KanL 
Philosophy records the efforts of human 



intelligence to be free of the cloj^^inj^ 
material world and fly forth into a uni- 
verse of pure idea. A deaf-blind person 
ought to find special mining in Plato's 
Ideal World." 

St. John begins his Gospel by saying, 
"In die beginning was the Word.*' If 
you want to be very modem and very 
grand at the same time, you say that St. 
John did not say this but that another 
man of the same name said it. That 
makes no difference ; somebody said so. 
And when Goethe wants to describe 
Faust at the beginning of his poem, Faust 
is speculating as to this postulate of the 
Gospel, "In die beginning was the 
Word," and because Goethe wants to 
represent Faust as " going to the devil," 
if I may use our fine colloquial phrase, 
he comes out by substituting for that text 
the words, " In the beginning was the 
act." That is the sum and substance of 
the whole thing. Do we mean smoke and 
dust in life, or clowe mean the Holy Spirit i* 

Well, here you have a sane, sound, 
unprejudiced woman, who, by what you 
like to call accident, cannot see anything. 
By a similar accident, she cannot hear 
anything. In the eternal controversy 
between the Word and the Fact she can- 
not see the written word in the stars, in 
the ocean, in the green grass, in the vio- 
let or the dandelion. She cannot hear 
the spoken word in the song of the blue^ 
bird or the cricket or the peep-frog or the 
thunder or the surf on the shore. But 
none the less she does know what is the 
omnipotence of God, what is the Infinite 
range of Hope, and what is Faith in the 
tmscen. And she has found out on the 
ishuui where she lives what is the prac- 
tice of Optimism. 

** If I should tiy to say anew the creed 
of the optimist, I should say somediing 
like this : ' I believe in God. I believe in 
man, I believe in the power of the spirit. 
I believe it is a sacred du^ to encourage 
ourselves and others ; to hold the tongue 
from any unhappy word against (iod s 
world, because no man has any right to 
complain of a universe which God made 
good, and which thousands of men have 
striven to keep good. I believe we should 
so act that we may draw nearer and more 
near the age when no man shall live at 
his ease while another suffers.* '* 
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I KNOW a shining waterway, not 
too far from town to be easily 
reached 

" When the old spring fret comes o'er you 
Andthercd ^ods make their medicine af;ain," 

where the wliito sails sparkle above the 
blue water, and where the breeze comes 
racing in from the ocean moist and salt, 
or dr^ngf seaward, sweet with the per- 
fume stolen from the pine forests as it 
passed through them. Sea breeze or 
land breeze, it is all the same to me so 
long as it swells the sail and tautens the 
dripping sheet ro{X', for it blows the cob- 
webs from my brain and lets in the sun- 
shine. Sea breeze or land breeze, sun- 
light or starlight, it is always beautiful. 
The low shores are clad with dense 
forests and dotted here and there with 
pretty summer homes and hotels. Down 
by the sea great areas of salt marsh 
Stretch away on each side of the inlet, 
yeUow, ^reen b> da> . trackless, unlisted 
wastes by night. Furihor away from the 
sea the bay curves gently to the west- 
ward, and six or eight miles up the 
wooded shores are the homes only of the 
heron and the fish-hawk. No hig^ hills 
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shut out the wind, and it is rarely that the 

ripples arc not racing across the water. 

Some say that the fishing at the inlet 
is excellent, but whether they cat^ min- 
nows or w hales I cannot say, for I have 
never had time to fish there. Some go- 
down with gxins and canvas coals and 
lie among the salt marshes at dawn wait- 
ing for wild ducks ; but I always sail so 
late at night under the stars or the moon 
that I cannot get np so early. I have 
even heard of goU links and tennis courts 
somewhere along the shore,' and of good 
roads near by for motoring, but of these 
I am ignorant, for I have a twenty-foot 
catboat, there are only twenty-four hours 
in the day, and I must sleep a little 1 

In the attic of a certain little hotel 
standing by the water's edge I keep a 
satchel of (jld clothes, and as they are 
packed away damp and salt-savored in 
the autumn, they are perhaps somewhat 
more wrinkled every spring; but the 
crabber, as he wades waist-deep in the 
water, towing his skifl behind him, recog- 
nizes me at once in them. 

" Hello, Will I" he sings out; "daown 
again,' are ye ?" 
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" Hello, Ollie I how's crabbing this 
year ?" 

Fair. Nice breeze o' wind to-day." 

I luff up toward him. 
I SCO ye hain't forgot that there ketch 
I learned ye when ye was a boy," he 
remarks, noting expertly the details of 
the rigging. 

" iNo," 1 say, " it's the best halyard 
fastening I ever saw." 

And indeed it is. The halyards pass 
through pulley-wheels fastened to the 
deck at the foot of the mast, then run aft 
a few feet to the cock pit coping where 
the cleats are screwed. Instead of wind- 
ing them in the usual way, diagonally 
about these, I bring the line down the 
left side of the cleat, around the rear 
end. forward along the right side, around 
the front end, then over the top diago- 
nally to the rear and around that end, 
then forward and loop it under the taut 
line lying along the left of the cleat. The 
fastening is perfectly secure, for the more 
strain on the halyard the faster it binds; 
yet one sharp pull on the slack end, 
which you can carry aft to the tiller, 
releases the halyards at once. This is 
espe( ially useful with the peak halyard 
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when you are alone in the boat, and 
allows you to lower the peak and relieve 
the strain upon the sail when you are 
running before a stiff wind. You need 
never have a balloon jibe with this catch, 
even if your halyard cleats are forward — 
and the halyards are much less in the 
way when they are forward. It sounds 
complicated on paper, but so do Rus- 
kin's directions in architecture in his 
" Mornings in Florence," while in reality 
they are quite simple when you put them 
in practice. 

Do you know what a balloon jibe is, 
by the way ? You may have sailed a 
catboat for many years and never had 
one. It is entirely different from the 
common or garden variety, which is 
most useful in light winds when you 
want to get around the race-buoy in a 
hurry or round up to a pier, and with 
which every small boat sailor is familiar. 

.\ balloon jibe can occur only when 
you are sailing straight before a strong 
wind, with perhaps an occasional extra 
heavy puff, and when your peak is high 
and your boom light. The wind then 
pours so heavily into the center of the 
sail that it bellies out and raises the 
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boom up. Should you neglect to ease 
up sharply or lower your peak consider- 
ably, the boom will rise with sickening 
suddenness, then dip into the water, 
then, as the boat rocks heavily to port 
and then to starboard, the end of the 
boom rises straight up into the air, and 
sail, boom, sheet-rope, and all wrap them- 
selves about the mast, and you are hope- 
lessly shipwrecked. The only thing to 
do is to pole or be towed to the nearest 
shore, shin up the mast, unrig the hal- 
yards, get the sail down, and rig her 
anew amid the jeers of unsympathetic 
fellow-sailormcn. I will confess that I 
had a balloon jibe once, and the subject 
is too painful for me to dwell longer 
upon it. 

The catboat is the swallow of small 
sailboats ; it flashes and flies about 
under perfect control, beating up easily 
into the wind, flying lightly before it, 
darting hither and yon with graceful 
ease. It sails closer to the wind than a 
sloop-rigged boat, pokes its nose straight 
up to the pier with no bowsprit to punch 
into any one who might be standing upon 
it, and needs no extra hand alternately to 
loosen and belay the jib-halyards. With 



a deep centerboard and a few easily 
changed gravel-bags of ballast, one may 
sail alone in her without help in a stiff 
breeze, and toss her into and out of the 
wind with light touches on the tiller. A 
centerboard catboat of eighteen or twenty 
or twenty-two feet in length on the water- 
line can sail in a few inches of water, 
yet stand considerable sea, even without 
a cabin — that is, considerable sea for 
sheltered waters. When the white-caps 
dance across the bay, and the shores 
have no high hills upon them to conjure 
up sudden puffs and gusts, you can reef 
her down to the third line of reefing- 
points, sit up on the windward gun'l', 
take your drenching of spray in the spirit 
of sport, watch the foam swirl along the 
lee scuppers, and sing aloud in sheer 
ecstasy, matching your wits against the 
weather, and jam her into the wind to the 
last point. 

With a gentle breeze and a blue sky 
you can loaf along in the sunshine, occu- 
pied just enough physically and mentally 
to enjoy to the full your holiday. But, 
best of all, when the stars are out and a 
thin crescent moon hangs in the sky, 
when the shore lines fade away and are 
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lost in the night, when the evening wind 
lags lazily in from the sea, when some 
one aboard with you takes the guitar out 
from its green case and a sweet soprano 
voice rises to its accompaniment, then, 
ah I then comes to you, as you sit dreamily 
in the stem, with the tiller gently pushing 
against your hand, the idyllic charm of 
small boat sailing. 

A faint chug-chugging comes to your 
ears across the water and your nostrils 
are insulted with a whiff of gasoline, a 
tiny row of yellow lights in the distance 
announce the presence of a motor-boat, 
and you feel the same contempt for this 
sea-going trolley-car that the mariners of 
the frigates of the forties felt for the first 
steamships. Pooh I a motor-boat ! no 
delicate science of tacking and running 
free, no flirting with every passing zephyr, 
no skillful fencing of wits versus wind 
there I A motor-boat is all very well if 
you want to get anywhere, but who wants 
to get anywhere when you have left the 
city and business and duties behind you 
and have come down to this breeze- 
strewn estuary from the sea ? Up river 
or down river, it makes no difference, so 



long as there is a sailing breeze. Mid- 
day dinner or supper can wait, there is 
no hurr>'. 

Lazily swings each canvas fold, 

All tne sky is a golden glory, 
All the sea is shimmering gold. 

Ah 1 the dreamy, tremulous motion I 
The long waves come and the long waves go." 

Sometimes of a late afternoon we will , 
pack our supper baskets and chafing- 
dish aboard, sail down^o the inlet where, 
through a narrow channel, the ebb tide 
pours out through the breakers, camp 
upon the sandy beach, and watch the 
sun set behind the woods and the moon 
rise from the sea. Early in the evening 
the cool sea breeze awakens, and a little 
before midnight we up sail and flee home- 
ward before it, skirting the sedges and 
shoals, occasionally running upon an 
oyster-l)ed so sharply that the skipiier 
may have to step overboard and push 
the boat off into deeper water, finally 
making for the well-known dark shadow 
on the shore caused by the great willow- 
tree which guards the pier. 

The careful sailor, when he has others 
aboard, never makes fast his sheet-rope 
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about the cleat so temptingly near his 
hand under the tiller, but holds it free, 
no matter how it tugs ; for that is his 
safety-valve, and no matter how hard or 
unexpected the puff of wind, he can 
instantly ease the sail simultaneously 
as he luffs up. It is the inexperienced 
amateur who takes chances, who makes 
fast his sheet-roixj or who allows it to 
lie about under the feet of his passengers, 
who neglects to keep his eye on the peak 
when running before the wind. The 
expert takes no chances ; he knows that 
the catboal is as nervous as a race-horse, 
with mettle quite as fine, that it is gentle 
and easily guided by the skilled hand, 
but will take instant advantage of any 
unwariness. This is what makes the art 
of small boat sailing one of the most 
delicate and fascinating in the world ; 
and he who has learned the art, through 
years of experience and patience and 
study, whose judgment is lightning quick 
and accurate, whose muscles and actions 



respond instinctively to ever>' situation, 
will find a joy in the sport that cannot 
be told of in words. 

Yes, I know a shining waterway girt by 
green-clad shores, where a certain mod- 
est little craft with white sides and shin- 
ing brass and woodwork awaits me. We 
are the best of friends, we two, and when 
the spice of spring fragrance fills the air, 
and the old spring fret comes o"er me. I 
think longingly of that satchel of old 
clothes lying in the dark attic, of a cer- 
tain little pier, of Ollie crabbing waist- 
deep in the water, of^ld 'Gene, the draw- 
tender at the bridge, and of Cap'n Bart, 
who has just written me that he must rig 
a new toppinglift for me ; and I hum to 
myself the immoral refrain, 

*' When joy and duty clash. 
Let the auty go to smash !" 

And strong indeed must be the impedi- 
ment that keeps me from a week-end 
with tiller and sheet-rope. 
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THE START OF A F-«CSMMAN RACE 



THOUGH Harvard and Yale have 
rowed against each other ever 
since 1852, their first dual c<in- 
test on the Thames at New London was 
held in the spring of the year 1878. 
Before that time their races had been 
more or less sporadic, since the two 
Universities met at different places and 
in the company of many other crews, 
these regattas being held under the 
auspices of the Intercollegiate Rowing 
Association. The first race was rowed 
at Center Harbor on Lake Winni- 
piseogee, and the succeeding ones at 
Worcester on Lake Quinsigamond, at 
Springfield on the Connecticut River, 
at Boston on the Charles River, and on 
Lake Saratoga. The Thames was finally 
chosen because of its great natural 
beauty, its suitability as a race-course 
for two crews, and the fact that it lies 
approximately half-way between Cam- 
bridge and New Haven. As a course 
for more than two crews it has not 
proved altogether satisfactory, though 
this experiment has on several occasions 
been tried. 

Since 1878 twenty-six races have been 
rowed over the four mile course, of which 



Yale has won eighteen and Harvard 
eight. The fastest time on record is 
20 minutes 10 seconds, made by 
Yale in 1 888 ; and fortunately so far 
there has never been a tie race in the 
University eight-oar contests. It is now 
the custom to row three races on regatta 
day — a freshman eight-oar race of two 
miles, a University coxswain four-oar 
race of two miles, and a University eight- 
oar race of four miles. The river is 
broad, with the exception of a few places, 
is fairly deep, and though its surface can 
occasionally become extremely rough, 
the many coves and sheltered reaches 
afford, on the stormiest days, some 
chance for practice. From the banks, 
which are covered with thick verdant 
foliage, the land rises gradually to the 
rolling farming country beyond, in which 
nestle peaceful New England home- 
steads. 

The Harvard quarters and boat-house 
are on the east bank of the river, just 
four miles above the railway drawbridge 
which spans the Thames at New London. 
The freshman quarters, which were for- 
merly used by the l<niversity crew, con- 
sist of a cottage built on a low plateau 
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near the river bank — it and the entire 
surrounding locality being known as 
Red Top. The University crew is now 
quartered in a group of cottages about 
half a mile back of Red Top on higher 
land, which has the advantage of a 
healthier position. The Yale quarters 
are in the town of Gales Ferry, a mile 
farther up stream on the same bank. 
Formerly a large native house was used, 
but two years ago, through the generos- 
ity of one of their graduates, the crew 
was presented with a splendid up to-date 
building with a dormitor)% comfortable 
living-rooms, and shower-baths. This 
new building overlooks the river, and 
has the advantage of permanency, though 
its location in the town itself is hardly 
as pleasant as the more rustic surround- 
ings of the Har\'ard quarters. 

Towards the end of the first week in 
June preparations are made for the recep>- 
tion of the crews, and it is not an easy 
matter to have everything in such good 
working order that when the men arrive 
there will be no break in their work. A 
day or two before the appointed time the 
staff of ser\'ants is sent down, and they 
begin to clean and scrub the rooms and 



put the unused ranges into working order. 
They are supervised by the crew man- 
ager, a tireless individual who has left 
more to be done at the last minute 
than he should, and is reaping his re- 
ward in nerxous worry. Perhaps the 
captain is a bit of a martinet, in which 
case, if things do not go right, the man- 
ager will be held responsible and made 
the scapegoat for the sins of the entire 
staff. There are a thousand and one 
little affairs for him to attend to, from 
counting the bed linen to arranging with 
a French-speaking chef the menu for the 
evening n>eal, as he scutHes about, straw 
hat on the back of his head, collar fast 
melting, and pockets stuffed with count- 
less sheets of paper. Down in the boat- 
house the riggers are hard at work un- 
loading the shells from the baggage-car 
in which they have traveled from Boston 
or New Haven, and putting them on 
their proper racks. The engineer of the 
launch is shoveling coal on to his fires 
and swearing quietly to him.self because 
the manager has lent a deaf ear to the 
two or three simple wishes he has been 
harping on all winter. How can he be 
expected to keep the launch in good 
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condition when the end of the pier is 
covered with rusty nails that scratch the 
clean white paint off her sides, and, what 
is more, the quality of the coal given him 
is enough to drive the firemen of a six- 
knot tramp steamer into an attack of 
melancholia ? — of course he has a race in 
mind with the rival launch, but he keeps 
that plan strictly to himself. Before the 
exhausted manager has half his work 
done, the crew blows in, boisterous and 
jubilant, and proceeds to make his life 
miserable with criticisms and demands 
that are purposely impossible. But the 



Suppose one were to row a time trial. 
At the start, sitting on the bank, would 
be a peaceful and rural-looking Yankee 
farmer, square-bearded and togged out 
in a broad straw hat and dust-colored 
clothes. He might be fishing, or he 
might be merely watching these "gol- 
darn college boys " row, but in the palm 
of his hand there would be a verj' accu- 
rate and expensive stojy-watch. Imme- 
diately that the crew started he would 
jump to his feet, pull a red bandanna 
handkerchief out of his pocket and wave 
it in the air. Half a mile farther down 




AN OnSERVATION TRAIN 



boats are rigged and the captain orders 
the men dres.sed in half an hour for a 
row, so they leave the manager for a few 
moments' peace and tumble off to iheir 
rooms to unpack and make tidy. 

The first appearance of either crew on 
the river always excites the most inten.se 
interest on the part of the other, and the 
first impression, whether favorable or 
otherwise, affords ground for much spec- 
ulation and discussion. Vears ago, when 
the feeling between the crews was not as 
good as it now is and there was a tend- 
ency to screen ^he performances of one 
from the other, innumerable dodges 
were used for the puiix)se of spying. 



the river would be a coy and buxom 
young woman clad in a bright calico 
dress and wearing a sunbonnet tied de- 
murely under her chin. When the crew 
passed she would likewise jump to her 
feet, wave another red bandanna, and 
dash off through the scrub in a most 
athletic and unfeminine manner. So on 
down to the finish of the course, these 
simple farmer folk, spaced regularly 
every half-mile, would suddenly evince 
the keenest interest in the racing crew, 
and eventually know, to a fraction of a 
second, in a clear and concise way. 
exactly how long it look to cover the 
whole distance or any fraction of it^ 
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Nowadays the substitutes and freshmen 
have something better to do. and either 
crew is privileged to follow the other 
over the course during a trial and snap 
as many watches on them as they please. 
The Har\ard crew invites the Yale crew 
to watch its rowing from the launch 
John Harvard, and the Yale crew 
returns the compliment with the Elihu 
Yale — in fact, an attitude of friendly, 
generous rivalry has taken the place of 
the foolish animosity so prevalent in the 
years gone by. 

The life of the men at New London. 



and dress when this exercise is over, if 
one may call getting into a soft shirt, 
sweater, and flannel trousers dressing, 
and immediately sit down to.a substan- 
tial breakfast. Usually, just after break- 
fast, the managers, who have arisen at 
the unhappy hour of six and gone to 
New London to .shop and to get the 
mail, return, and the men put in a busy 
hour with their letters. By nine we find 
them trooping down to the boat-house 
for the morning row, which is never very 
long or severe. It generally consists of 
a stretch of paddling, say a niile up or 
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for the short time that it lasts, is nearly 
ideally healthy and pleasant. Of course 
there is work and serious work to be 
done, but there is also a great deal of 
recreation of the most wholesome kind. 
The hours are naturally ver>' strict and 
the discipline rigid. As a general rule, 
the men rise at 7:30 a.m., and immedi- 
ately go for a walk of a half-mile through 
some wooded path or across the fields, 
breaking into a smart run as they ap- 
proach the quarters again. It is a motley 
throng, clad in pajamas, nightshirts, and 
jerseys, that turns out at this early hour 
each morning, but at all events a very- 
hale and hearty one. The men wash 

7 



down stream and return. During the 
examination period it is made rather 
short, so that the men can be back at 
their studies in time to finish a three- 
hour test before 1:30 p.m. Lunch is a 
rather quiet meal, for the hard after- 
noon's work with its many troubles and 
woes is before the crew. On the days 
when a time trial is to Ix' rowed the men 
are inclined to be ncr\ous and show it 
perceptibly by their actions, though after 
the meal is over they will very likely fall 
asleep and not wake until called. At 
the Hanard quarters scrub baseball 
used to be a most popular game in the 
early afternoon, but since a captain and 
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Stroke of oiu* of the recent crews broke 
a bone in his ankle a few clays before 
the race while enKajfetl in this six)rl. 
it has been placed under a l)an. As a 
rule, the men pet quite enouj^h exercise 
during the day to be content with cards 
and j^ames t)f less physical and more 
mental exertion. Chess, checkers, and 
bridjje ser\e to while away the hours 
that han^ heavy on their hands. After 
the eveninff row the men take their bath 
and gel ready for dinner, which never 
.seems to come too .soon. On the whole, 
the dinner is a cheerful meal, thouj^h it 
is to a certain extent affected by the 
work, f^oful or bail, the crew did during 
the afternoon, and also by the time the 
rival crew may have made over the 
course. Perhaps there are several dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what this time 
really was, and then begins a niost glori- 
ous discussion, with the pessinnsts on 
ouv." side and the optimists on the other. 
The optimists usually win, for they drag 
up various explanations for a fast jx-r- 
formance that the jjessimists really want 
to believe in and eventually do. For 
instance, the optimists point out that 
there was a very strong wind bhnving 
down the course ; nobody can deny that ; 
and then the recent rain has made the 
river current much faster to-day than it 
was " when we rowed the course last 
ThurxlaN — and so on utuil it is satis- 
factoril) explaineil and all are happy 



again. There always seems to be some- 
body on a crew who can play the piano 
well, especially so after each man has 
had his allowance of ale and dinner is 
over. Then is the time that Tom, Dick, 
or Harry is put down on the piano-stool 
and made to perform, while the others 
either sing or sit around and listen until 
the captain shouts Ikrdtime !" and the 
shop i« shut. 

Thus we have completed a day with 
crews at New London, which, with a few 
variations, corresponds pretty much to 
what really happens. Of course during 
the examination period things do not run 
cjuite as smoothly, for there is consider- 
able worry and strain on the men's minds. 
The spare hours of the day are given up 
t«) study, and there is little opportunity 
for fun and amusement, but when these 
are over everybody heaves a sigh of relief 
and sets about to have a good time. 

Kach year it is customary for the two 
crews to exchange calls ; one year the 
Harvard crew journeys to Gales Ferry, 
and the next year the Yale crew jour- 
neys to Red Top. These calls are 
inclined to be rather stiff, although they 
are carried out with the Ix-st of intentions, 
and there is a certain element of humor 
in the unbending formality which attends 
them. Clad in their best "Sunday-go- 
to-mecting" blazers and uniforms, the 
visiting crew tramps up to its rival's 
camp. They arc received with the 
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Utmost dignity, and immediately the ball 
of conversation is started rolling, touch 
ing ever>'thing, from the weather to the 
condition of the countryside, until it in- 
evitably falls on rowing. Briefness on 
these occasions is considered a cardinal 
virtue, for they only serve to introduce 
the men to each other and break the ice ; 
as a matter of fact, many of the members 
of the two crews are old schoolmates 
and friends, so that in the evenings much 
informal visiting is carried on between 
Gales Ferry and Red Top. Bedtime for 
the crew is the hour when the managers 
are widest awake and looking for trouble. 
Not content with having to get up at six 
o'clock m the morning, they must needs 
occasionally spend the whole night on a 
coon hunt. Somebody brings a good 
dog down, and if the moon is shining 
and he finds a trail, the fun begins — back 
across the country and through the 
woods until the coon is treed or the trail 
lost. On Simday the laws of the Sal> 
bath are strictly observed, in that rowing 
is suspended. The more religious men 
attend church at New London in the 
morning, whileothers, courteously termed 
open-air worshipers, spend the forenoon 
on the water in a canoe with a book. 
Often some graduate or friend brings 
his yacht up river and takes the crews 
for a run down the Sound, while they lie 
around the decks and tind relaxation in 
the cool salt breezes. 



RTERS, GALES FERKV 

As the annual Har\ard-Yale baseball 
games are played l>efore the boat race is 
rowed, the returns from them are sent 
over the wire to the quarters. The 
crew of whichever University wins cele- 
brates the victor}' after dinner by a btm- 
fire and many and brilliant fireworks, 
always (if not intentionally, at least very 
evidently) visible to the losing camp. 
On several occasions some very ardent 
freshman-substitutes have seen fit to 
drive the victory further home by making 
a clandestine expedition in the small 
hours of the morning to their rival's 
boat-house and painting the score up in 
large letters along the side of the build- 
ing. This, of course, calls forth much 
indignation from both sides, apologies 
are in order, and the over-ardent young- 
sters are made to go and wash out their 
indiscretions with turpentine. 

As race day approaches things take 
on a more interesting and lively appear- 
ance. Graduates arrive to size up the 
situation anti .see if the crews are doing 
the trick the way they used to do it 
thirty years ago. The omnipresent oflFi- 
cial photographers and newspaper men 
haunt the boat-houses and endeavor to 
catch a characteristic group. Yachts 
begin to enter the lower harbor, and 
those belonging to privileged friends 
sail up the river and anchor in the stream. 
It has been customary for the past two 
or three years to hold a graduates' eight- 
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oar race on the day before the Univer- 
sity contest ; and last year Mr. Graves, 
of Vale, gave a handsome cup to be 
raced for annually by these crews. The 
event causes the greatest enthusiasm 
and merriment, largely because the crews 
are constituted of men whose names one 
could conjure with on the river years 
back, but who have, however, rather lost 
in the meantime their once perfect physi- 
cal condition. 

The race is but a half-mile — quite far 
enough, to be sure — and they are a blown 
and tired pair of crews when they let 
her run after this short dash. The Uni- 
versity crews follow in the launches and 
make bets across the water before the 
start ; then a regularly appointed referee 
gives his instructions, fires a pistol, and 
away the eights go, with the water flying 
and the coxswains yelling. Hacks are 
jumping on and legs are driving home 
wiih a spirit of the old-time rivalry sud- 
denly awakened, and memories of famous 
contests fought over the same water 
come back to the struggling oarsmen. 
It is always a close race and a heart- 
rending finish, for the winning crew never 
seems to get in more than a few feet ahead. 

The freshman four-oar race is held on 



the same day, and also excites a great 
deal of interest, it, as well as the gradu- 
ates' race, being regarded as a significant 
omen. If Yale wins, the Harvard Uni 
versity four figure out the result of 
their coming race with the Yale four as 
follows : " Well, we could always beat 
our freshmen four, five lengths in a mile, 
and Yale could never beat hers more 
than three. Their freshman four only 
beat our freshman four half a length in 
a mile, or a length in two miles, so after 
all we are one length better than Yale." 
The reverse is deduced if Vale wins ; so, 
unless the omen is a satisfactory one, it 
is disregarded. 

Hut now look at the river. Down the 
middle of the stream are two long, 
narrow lanes marked every half-mile by 
three tall poles driven into the river bed ; 
the p<ile in the center flies a white flag, 
and those on either side a red and a blue. 
They lead straight to the draw of the 
railway bridge, which seems like a toy, 
with a toy train crawling over it, four 
miles away. I'rom the navy-yard, half 
the distance to the finish, yachts of every 
description are anchored. Steamers, 
schooners, sloops, catboats, houseboats, 
and yawls are massed together as near 
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the lanes as they can safely get, while the 
draw is continually opening and letting 
more up. In the lower harbor are ap- 
parently even a greater number waiting 
their turn to ascend and obtain a good 
position. A fast, low-lying automobile 
boat races up the lane, filled with col- 
legians who are eager to say a word of 
encouragement to their friends at the 
quarters and to find out the inside opin- 
ions as to to-morrow's results. The oars- 
men gaze down this long course and 
imagine many and beautiful things. 
How glorious it would l>e to sweep along 
those last two miles ahead, with the can- 
non booming and the whistles shrieking 
victory I how glorious to glide under the 
drawbridge winners, and let her run 
after the fierce struggle ! But these 
thoughts are driven from the dreamers' 
mind by the captain's voice calling the 
men to dress for their last practice spin, 
and the stem reality of to-morrow's race 
is again brought home. 

Down at the Pequot House on the 
night before the race is a scene of gay- 
ety and revelry beyond description. 
The river itself fairly sparkles with the 
lights of the yachts and the little green 
and red glows of the buzzing launches 



as they steal back and forth or make a 
landing at the Pequot pier. Approach- 
ing the porch of the hotel, one hears the 
strains of a brass band playing college 
airs, and when closer the hum of num- 
berless voices. In the corridors and 
piazzas are the wives, mothers, sisters, 
and sweethearts of ever)' Har\'ard or 
\'ale man one ever knew. In fact, the 
men are there themselves, arguing, dis- 
cussing, and hailing friends they have 
not seen for years, all intent on one 
topic, the coming race. In a comer are 
two dignified old gentlemen, talking very 
quietly but decidedly. 

** Well, Jim," says one, leaning against 
the wall, " it's a curious thing that our 
boys should be racing against each other 
to-morrow, exactly as we did ourselves 
at Worcester in '69. Only we are going 
to beat you this time !" 

So here are two men to whom the 
traditions of Harvard-Vale boat races 
mean something very near and dear. 
Their friendship was cemented by bat- 
tling against each other forty years ago. 
And to-morrow their sons are to try their 
worth over the grueling, heartbreaking 
four miles. 

Six miles up the river, at the rival 
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quarters, Uiis momentous evening is 
being spent in a different way. What a 
contrast to the brilliant lights, music, and 

crowds of lauf^hing^, excited people is , 
the scene in the living-rooms at Red Top 
or Gales Ferry 1 Faces are a little drawn 
and sober here, and occasionally a yawn 
or two shows the real state of the men's 
feelings. All is quiet, there is no at- 
tempt at forced gaycty or noise ; these 
well-trained animals appear to be con- 
serving eveiy effort for the great contest, 
Tlie race is not referred to, but it is 
uppermost in all of their minds. 

The sun has just reached its zenith 

and is beatinjij down pitilessly on the 
smooth river; not a breath of air is stir 
ring. One can see the heat rising from 
the ground alons^ the river banks, and the 
railway bridge, four miles down stream, 
is slightly mirap^cd and raised above the 
horizon line. I he innumerable flags of 
the yachts that have dressed ship, and 
those which mark the lanes, hang limply 
in the listless air. Uj) the course comes 
the speedy, white Rej^atta Committee 
boat, followed by tlie trim Referee's boat, 
directly headed for Red Top. They are 
r^rningfirom thdr last inspection of the 
course, and are now to call the crews 
out. Like two long snakes, one on 
either bank, the dtiservation trains, 
veritable kaleidoscopes of color, twist 
and bend as they make their way up 
river. Gradually they draw nearer, anil, 
with a clanking of brakes, come to a 
halt opposite the starting line. Each is 
a series of miniature grand stands filled 
with eager, expectant men and women. 
It is a wonderfully nice crowd, this ; one 
feels as if everybody in each train knew 
and liked everybody else, they look so 
fresh and happy and jjleased with life. 
After all said and done, rowinj^ does 
draw the best p.;opie to watch its con- 
tests, and at no time does the eminent 
respectability of the New London regatta 
strike home so hard as when these socia- 
ble observation trains, with their Har- 
vard and Yale cars intermixed, come 
to a halt before the University Race. 
The Regatta Committee boat, whi-h 
slowed down for a moment to megaphone 
to the Harvard quarters, has gone on to 
Gales Ferry, and now from under the 



point the long, slim nose of a shell shoots 
out The backs of the men follow, and 

then the Yale crew glides along without 
a splash, like a beautiful piece of oiled 
machinery. At this first sight of their 
crew the Yale cars break loose into 
resounding cheers, and back and forth 
across the ri\er echoes the well measured 
beat of their Brek-kek-koex." With even 
step the Harvard crew march out of their 
boat-bouse carrsring the light shell down 
to the float, where they toss her deftly 
in the air and drop her into the water. 
In a few moments they have shoved off 
and aie pulling away to join Yale at the 
start. Now is the time for the Harvard 
cars to cheer, when they see the power 
and evenness of their crew and the long, 
easy swing of Uie eight bodies as they 
lift her aloi^. 

Both shells are in line at the start, the 
Referee's craft has steamed up behind, 
and the Referee himself can be seen, 
standing in the bow. giving his last in> 
structions through a megaphone. 

" .\rc you rcad\ ?" He lowers the 
me^,Mphoue and raises his arm. Bang 1 
Tliey re olf 1 

The trains lurch forward, and the in> 
tense spectators lean out to discover who 
is ahead. Some ere * Harvard," others 

Vale," but it is impossible to tell ; both 
appear absolute^ even. 

The splashing of the first few strokes 
after the start has subsided, and they 
ha\e settled down to their four-mile 
gait — the long, grueUng stroke at the 
pace that kills. 

Past tiie flags they shoot, eating up 
the course mercilessly, half-mile after 
half-mile, yet those sixteen bodies are 
swinging true and together, and the oars 
go in and out with never a ripple. Like 
mere automatnus the}' sp>eed along;: from 
the obser\alioii train one can notice no 
sign of fag or break in either boat ; it 
seems as if they could keep up that 
easy, rhythmical pace forever. 

It's a gflorious race ! This fact at last 
crosses the minds of the spectators who, 
after being disappointed that the crew 
they favored did not take the lead, now 
ny - reciate the splendid scene. The red 
and blue oars still flash regularly, and 
the sunburnt backs heave, side by side. 

They have passed the navy-yard, but 
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no change. The yachts begin to blow 
their whistles, and cannon roar out en- 
couragement The noise becomes deaf- ' 
ening, but yet in all this tumult those, 
two slender shells move evenly along 
through the narrow lanes. 

Two miles and a half 1 Three miles I 
Still no chai^. The tumult increases, 
and only occasional glimpses of the 
crews can now be caught, for the train 
is going behind some wretched buildings 
to emerge later and cross the drawbridge. 

For a moment the spectators lean 
back, and a few close their eyes as if 
dreading the resulting sight. It is an 
awful moment ; anything might happen 
in this brief time — an oar break or a 
man collapse. 

Hut the river again and the gliding 
shells. One is ahead and is increasing 
ilii leadl The backs ctf the leading 
crew fly on harder at the beginning, and 
the oars flash faster tlirough the air. In 
the losing shell there are signs of col- 
lapse. Two of the men are swinging 
badly out of the boat, and the life of the 
Clew is gone ; the oars beat the water 
on the recover, and the time is passed 
up from stroke to bow with several 
breidcs. For the first time the crew 
appears to be human, and not a mere 
machine. 

A flag drops through the air by the 
rail of the judges' boat, and the winning 



shell darts under the bridge— -a length of 
open water ahead. 

Pandemonium breaks loose from every 
cannon, whistle, and hum an throat within 

a radius of two miles. All honor to the 
victors, and also to the vanquished, who 
made such a magnificent fight. 

What matters it which won — ^Harvard 
or Yale — the sport's the thing, and Aat 
was glorious ! To the excited partisan, 
who waves his hat and roars his throat 
hoarse in the observation train, perhaps 
flaunting victory rather too obviously 
Ix'fore the eyes of the defeated, what 
better lesson in true sportsmanship could 
be taught than the action of the winning 
crew a^ter it has ceased rowing ? The 
captain raises his hand, and leads a cheer 
for the losers, which his exhausted men 
make a final effort to give handsomely. 

And this, then, is Ae moral of New 
London, the true essence of good sport : 
to win fairly, to win decisiveh . and to 
be magnanimous. No deception, no 
trickery, and but little luck can decide 
the outcome of a boat race — ^true worth 
is the sole criterion. Whoever wants 
his blood to run faster than it does in 
the ordinarj' humdrum course of the 
day's work, whoever wants the nobler 
instincts of his nature to be appealed to, 
could do far worse than buy a seat in 
the observation train and witness a 
Harvard- Yale boat race at New London. 
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FISHING 

Br ALFRED L. JiONALDSON 



Do you know the charm of fishing on the lake, 

With the rod that's lithe and limber, 

in the shadow of tall timber, 
And the pools of ^loom that setting suns forsake ? 

Do you know the hush of trollinj^ for the pike, 

Throuf^h the waters softly glidiii)^ 

And in peace and hope al)iding — 
The tingle that foregathers with a strike? 

Do you know the fret of feelinj^f for big trout 

In deep caverns dark and hollow, 

Till you feel the sudden wallow 
Of the monster as he strikes and goes about? 

Do you know the pride of landing twenty pounds — 

The moments tense with feeling 

As you slowly keep on reeling. 
And the mind foretelb the story that astounds? 

Do you know the wistful waiting for a bite, 

Till the sun gi^ows low and mellow, 

And at last, above the yellow, 
You perceive a limpid lantern of the nig^t? 

Do you know the spell that fishing really weaves 

Is the pause it gives to thinking, 

And the way it takes of linking 
The soul of man to water, clouds, and leaves? 

Have you heard the shore-bom breezes as they break 
Into lispings soft and winning, * 

T,ikc far distant mandoliniii^, 
Drifting down the rippling reaches of the lake 

Has the thought of crowded cities crossed your mind, 

Where the tired ones are panting;, 
While the sunset i^lcanis are slanting 
Down behind yon solemn hills so cool and kind ? 

Then thank God for Izaak Walton and his book — 

For to him first came the vision. 
In this Vale of Indecision, 
How to solve this lifers equation with a hook. 
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TIVO LEADERS IN SURGERT 

BT mLFRED T. GRENFELL, MD,, C.M.G, 

IT has been a difficult task for The Outlook to gather the information which is 
presented in this introduction and in Dr. Grenf elUs article. The ethical prin- 
ciples which govern the medical and surgical profession are such that an 

article of this kivH approaches dangerously near the edge of the legitimate. The 
Outlook wishes to make it plain, therefore, that it assumes entire responsibility for 
the publication of this article. Neither of the famous surgeons whose work and 
spirit it interprets had any knowledge that it was in preparation. The Outlook has 
taken every possible precaution that neither they nnr any cif tlu-ir coadjutors should 
so nuich as suspect its publication in advance of its appearance in these columns. 
In obtaining the information here given we have not been guilty of larceny ; but we 
have had to engage in acts of surreptitious character. An acquaintance of the brothers 
has informed us that procuring a photograph of them is a cardinal offense I It should 
be added that the picture reproduced herewith was honorably, thouj:^h strate'^if^nHy, 
acquired. Aversion to publicity is the salt of the medical and surgical prou >Mtjn, 
and the two brothers who form the subject of the article are imbued ^th this quality ; 
they are distinguished, as it were, by their avoidance of public distitKtion. Although 
they are two of the p^reatcst surgeons in the world, their names do not even appear 
in cither of those records of notabilities. *' Who's Who "or" Who's Who in America." 
They will not, we fear, altogether welcome this occasion of figuring in a public 
print. The Outlook, therefore, extends to them its apology for any offense it may 
have committed in this act. 

There are some men. however, who by virtue of their very j^cnius are. so to speak, 
in some degree public property. They cannot, and it is not right that they should, 
remain in seclusion. No man, least of all any man of public spirit and human 
feeling* can live unto himself, or even unto his profession. What the Drs Mayo 
have accomplished, Anu-rica. in a very real sense, has accomplished. They are 
representatives, types, of the American people from whoni they have sprung. It is 
right and just that the people of this country should know what their own land has 
achieved in suif>:ery, as well as in art or engineering or education or any other 
department ot life. It is right and just that the pcoi)lc of this land should know 
that not only in art and eni;incerinc^ and education, hiil also in SUrgeiy, men have 
arisen who are worthy to be called creative Americans. 

The great clinic of which these two surgeons are at the head is not the product 
of an am iM >n, except the ambition for perfect work. It b^an humbly; and if it 
is. as it has hccn called, the cfreatest clinic in the world, it has become so simply 
because it could not remain obscure. 

One August, a number of years ago, the little city of Rochester, Minnesota, was 
visited by a tornado which killed twenty^five persons and injured one hundred. 
At this lime, in a temporarily arranged hospital, Dr. William W. Mayo, the father 
of the two surjrpons here dcKcrihed, was a prominent worker. Tt was at this time, 
it is said, that his idea of building a hospital in Rochester originated. Now, at the 
age of eighty-six, he is physically and mentally active. He is consulting surgeon 
of the hospital. 

His sons grew to younij manhood on a farm on the borders of the town. They 

were not rt:garded as prodigies. Iheir education, so far as their instruction in 
< 4o« 
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THE FATHER, UK. W . W . MAYO, ANI> HIS TWO DISTI.vr.l ISHEI) SONS, 
DR. C. H. MAYO ON HIS RIGHT HANO, ANU I>R. W. J. MAYO OX HIS LEFT 

school was concerned, was not extended. They did not even complete the high 
school course in the town. Each was employed in a local drug-store. They 
became physicians because they inherited, or acquired, a natural taste for the 
profession from their father. William J. Mayo became a graduate of the Medical 
Department of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor; his brother, Charles II. 
Mayo, took his medical course in the Chicago Medical College, now the Medical 
School of Northwestern University. The Roman Catholic Sisters of St. Francis 
have their Motherhouse in the city. Dr. W. W. Mayo persuaded the Mother 
Superior of the advantages of building a hospital there. His sons, upon graduat- 
ing from their medical schools, ver>' naturally became the surgeons of the hospital. 
These two country practitioners did not undertake to found any great institution ; 
but, partly because there were not many hospitals in the region, as there are now, 
partly l>ecause the patients who came to them were of a hardy stock, but mostly, 
we must believe in the light of their continued success, because of their skill and 
the conscientious use which they made of it, they soon established a reputation 
for St. Mar>'s Hospital. The death-rate of the patients in the hospital was so low 
as to be incredible to Eastern surgeons. They had one advantage over their con- 
frl'res of any large city : they were not tempted to become specialists. From the 
outset they had a great variety of cases, and had opportunities to examine, diag- 
nose, and treat almost every kind of surgical ailment. Performing each day an 
ever-increasing number of operations, seeking always to do a little better than 
before, they won the confidence of patients and surgeons alike. The scientific 
student of surgerj' has doubtless discovered in their great technical skill abundant 
reason for their success ; but the lay observer may not be altogether mistaken if 
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he is satbfied that he has discovered the reason for their success in their poise, 
calmness, assurance, thorou^mess, and simplici^ in all things. Like athletes, 

they keep tn condition for their work. 

in conirasl to the cases that came to them at tirst, those which they now treat 
are to a vcr)- great extent matters of life and dea^. The mortality of Uie hospital 
has therefore necessarily increased ; but stilt it is amazingly low. In looking over 
the Seventeenth Annual Report of the hospital, and examining- the tabulated list 
of siirj^ical ()i)erati<nis. ouv is struck l)y the smallness and sparseness of the figures 
in the cuiuinn headed - Died. ' In a glance at one of these pages is told a story 
of happiness and relief that lures the imagination. The hospital was opened on 
October 1, 1889. During the first year of its existence there were admitted some- 
what more than three hundred patients. Last year, 1906, there were admitted just 
one less than three thousand three hundred, and in addition there were over six 
hundred out-patients. It is interesting to note that of die total number of patients 
in this Roman Catholic hospital last year only six hundred and forty-one were 
Roman Catholics — a less numl>cr than those who pmf fl no rL-li;;ion at all. It 
may be noted in passing, whatever it may signify, that three patients are allotted to 
Christian Science. 

Now we will leave Dr. Grenfell to tell his story. For those who liave lately 

joined the circle of Outlook readers we will merely add that Dr. Grenfell is the 
medical missionary, surjjeon. master mariner, industrial leader, the builder of a 
new civilization in Labrador, whose work The Outlook has several times de- 
scribed. — The Editoiis. 



IT is natitral nowadays to exp>ect 
tliat the leading and most up-to-date 
people and things will be found 
in the great centers of civilized life. 
If this is true at all, it is doubly true in 
relation to the learned professions. For 
in the big cities center all the induce- 
ments that would lead the cleverest 
men to gravitate diere. Moreover, once 
there, the environment itself tends to 
slili further evolve to the utmost limit 
the natural capacities that men bring 
with them. In no line of life is this 
more likely to Ik; true than in the medi- 
cal profession. For the newest knowl 
edge reaches the cities first. There the 
schools afford an unequaled mental stim- 
ulus to the men who teach the clinics, 
while constant contact and competition 
with other leading men make a worker 
conscious of a searchlight that will with- 
out fail reveal any foiling behind the 
march of modem sri< nc('. as well as the 
results of any second-rate work. Ktni- 
nence, moreover, in general surgical 
work should be the more easily obtained 
in the city from the fact that f >r many 
diseases the public prrfer the aid of a 
specialist, and thereby curt.iil the tield 
of work. 

In professional circles, to go into 
country practice is almost synonymous 



with " f^oincr to vegetate," so far as mod* 
ern surgerj' is concerned. 

It struck me as strange, then, that 
when standing one day in the ornate 
operating theater, built and equipf>ed 
regardless of cost, in one of New York's 
hospitals, a famous surgeon whose clinic 
I was attending asked me whether I had 
been to Rochester, in Minnesota. On 
my replying in the negative, he immedi- 
ately said, Vou certainly ought to go 
there.;' 

On' getting out of the train at the 

small wayside statirm nf Rochester, the 
very platform of which was so nuich 
shorter than the train that i had to de- 
scend and walk around the rails to it 
from the sleeper, I was surprised to be 
at once accosted by one of a ver>' unusu- 
ally large number of cabmen with the 
question, " Do you want tc* direct to 
the hospital ?" .\s my appearance in no 
way sui:;'f^ested need"f mctlical treatment, 
I reariil) jj;^uessed that this was only a 
biiinple of the whole .spirit of Roche.ster. 
This soon proved to be the fact, for in 
th( tow ti everything centers around the 
h 'sjjiuil, and everythint^ in the hospital 
around its two surgeons. William and 
Charles Mayo. Naturally, the first thing 
that arose to my mind was the question, 
"What is the secret of the fame that 
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these men have acquired ?" What is the 
advertisement, so to speak, which is 
causing this little town to be so well 
known tKat it has become an attraction 
to doctors :is wi ll as patients all over 
the world ? A well-known surgeon said 
to me, " Oh, 1 visit Rochester twice a 
year, to come away each time with a 
renewed faith in the capacity of our pro- 
fession and a new inspiration for the 
work." 

Rochester, Minnesota, is a small coun- 
try town of about four thousand inhab» 
itantSt and until lately has had no place 

en the map. Besides a camera factory 
employing about one hundred and fifty 
hands, agriculture is its sole resource. 
Yet it has succeeded in becomin(^ a veri- 
table Mecca for all the greatest exponents 
of the art of /Ksculapiiis. A \ax^ki hotel 
has grown up here, an entirely exotic 
growth, solely to accommodate the large 
number of visitors. These, it must be 
remembered, are tkM derived from an 
unreasoning, or a possibly false-reason- 
ing or misinformed, general public. 
Amoi% the names in the visitors' book 
lying on the table of the large, comfort- 
able *• .Sur^^eonH' Club" room are en- 
rolled many of the most famous surgeons 
of the twentiedi century. From ^rlin, 
Vienna, Paris, and London, from New 
York to San Francisco, from the Philip- 
pines to New Zealand and Australia, 
medical men have traveled all the way to 
this country village to watch the work 
of thtse two "country doctors." There 
are never, less than twenty, and often as 
many as fifty — a veritable corps of visit- 
ing surgeons — ^who every afternoon the 
whole year round gather to discuss the 
work done morninpf after mominpf by 
these men. This is no American Lourdes, 
this is no Christian Science fad. The 
work of these men appeals to the reason 
of the most educated men of the most 
enlightened profession. Moreover, the 
daily list of major operations for every 
day in die year averages from fifteen to 
twenty between breakfast and lunch, the 
afternoon being devoted to lars:c private 
clinics. The operations include every 
kind of work. One can see the work of 
the abdominal surgeon, the g3m8ecologist, 
the orthopedic snrq^eon, the nnral special- 
ist, the nose and throat i>pecialist, the 



eye specialist. The patients include 
every year some sixty to eighty members 
of the medical profession who pin their 
faith on diese men. Indeed, dtere is an 
amusing story current that a certain well- 
known surgeon in New York fell sick, 
lie put up on his door that he was bound 
for Europe and would not be back for 
three months ; but he had gone to Phila- 
delphia to seek treatment for an internal 
trouble. On arrivinj^ at the city he was 
disappointed to find a somewhat similar 
notice on his friend's door, stating that 
he had " gone West for a holiday." So, 
disappointed, he went on to Chicago, 
where he had yet another surgeon friend 
of world-wide reputation. Strange to 
say, this man had also left a note to say 
he had "gone South for a vacation." 
liearing here of the work of the Mayo 
brothers, he decided to go on to Roches- 
ter, where he was not a little surprised 
to find that Dr. Brown had just returned 
home, that Dr. Jones was in the hospital, 
and that he himself, Dr. Smith, would be 
operated on to-morrow. The former were 
the men he had gone to look up. The 
afternoon clinic is devoted to .seeinj; pa- 
tients and K^i\ in^ advir; The crowd in 
the waiting hall is the nearest thing to a 
crowd after tickets for a football match 
that I have ever seen at any similar func- 
tion. Almost every train that stops at 
this village station deposits fresh visitors 
in search of that help which tfiey at least 
believe can be best obtained in this tiny 
township— a stream that takes its orijjin 
beyond the portals of this j.jreat con- 
tinent. There is here a large hospital of 
about one hundred and sixty beds, where 
cases go for operation. ' It is always so full 
that, in spite of the comparatively short 
time patients remain after operation, 
numerous private nursing homes had to 
rise up all around, and a much-needed 
large new sanitarium for convalescents 
is already nearly finished. Yet, in spite 
of the great deuiaiul, prices charged are 
SO reasonable that the poorest can obtain 
help there, and I was surprised to find 
at one of the nursing homes that good 
and competent attention could be ob- 
tained for as low as one dollar a day, 
including ever} t h i tis;. The puzzle to me 
was what special thint; (here could be that 
these men could utter to great surgeons, 
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and to men in search of post-graduate 
work, that they should pass by the famous 

schools in the West» or that could lead 
medical men to wish to be treated by a 
country doctor in an obscure village — a 
country doctor who, by the way, is Presi- 
dent of the Medical Association of Uie 
entire United States. That there are 
many causes contributing to this end 
there can be little doubt, but the main 
one, at the bottom of all the rest, appeared 
to be a very simple one, namely, the abso- 
lute sincerity and utter singleness of pur- 
pose that permeates all that these men do. 
In almost every walk of Kfe we uncon- 
sciously absorb the idea that success is 
graded by dollars and dimes, and we con- 
sider " unreniunerativc that whit h aims 
at no return in either money or the praise 
of men. Let us hope insensibly, yet only 
toonaturally, most of us actually do attune 
the output of our energies and capacities 
with these ends in view. Even the 
founder of so pretentiously altruistic a 
cult as Christian Science has been shown 
clearly to he gitilty of this. One thing 
that one feels pre-eminently in Rochester 
is the absence of this. For instance, 
here is a type of story told me on the 
spot. A pat'ent, after a most successful 
operation, was asked if he cnnld aflford 
to pay. He replied in the athrmative. 
" What is the source of your income ?*' 
I have mortgaged my farm to raise the 
money." The check was accepted and 
the good faith thereby proved. But on 
returning home the man received a let- 
ter which, like the sacks of Joseph's 
. brothers, contained not only the returned 
check, but one of a similar amount, as •* a 
trifling help" towards the losses that had 
accrued to him and his family through 
his unfortunate illness. 

There has never been any crippling 
of the possibilities of the talents of these 
two brilliant men by even a moment's 
thought of the results. Their ideal is 
obviously t<> do the best work —and that 
<^n!y. That tin- j)raise of men can never 
be considered a motive tor their work is 
obvious, or they would long ago have 
gone to some great city. If they are to 
rec«'ivf' praise, then it must take to itself 
wings and go to their village to sit on 
their heads. 
Hanging on the wall of their unpre- 



tentious otlice is a small card, on which 
are written some such words as these : 

" If you do one thing better than any 
one else, if it be only the making of a 
mouse-trap, the world is sure to tread a 
path to your door." The " one thing " 
of these men is good surgical work in 
Rochester. In every relation in which 
one sees them their transparent sim- 
plicity and their untiring efforts are 
always dominant. They are unfettered 
by any precedent, and they have the 
characteristic of all great men. the readi- 
ness to find out great truths, and then at 
once and always to throw <M old habits 
and adopt the new ones. 

Having no secrets themselves, they 
arc always just as ready to tell to others 
what they know to be of value, as cer- 
tain modem pseudo>scientists are to 
keep it to themselves and make money 
out of it. This openness characterizes 
every feature of their work. No clinic 
I have ever attended offers such facili- 
ties to die visitii^ surgeon to follow the 
cases after an operation in Berlin, for 
instance, it is almost impossible to see 
Iheiii again—and I heard thiscoromented 
on as a special attraction for students of 
ix)st graduate work. 

To cliniinati- errors in diagnosis, cer- 
tain to occur if they were to attempt to 
do the work which would serve for the 
(linics of sixordinarysurgeons.theMayos 
have built up a pnmar\ clinic in which 
they ha> -' engaged to liclp them as col- 
leagues a group of the best^ men in 
their line that can possibly be obtained. 
Pathologists, electricians, clinicians, 
chemists. physio!ogi>ts, and laboratory 
experts furnish all the details that can 
possibly be obtained, which accompany 
the patient when he first appears before 
the Ma\os. The final decision as to 
what treatment is needed, and the exe- 
cution of the treatment, alone call for 
their personal attention. Their absolute 
honesty in turning down ever>' time 
tho.se cast s which they have the slight- 
est doubt al:>out being able to l>eneht 
has earned for them a confidence on the 
part of those who seek the benefit of 
their skill whi< li is j) os^ihlv unexampled. 

They have no theories which they need 
to prove, they have no statistics which 
they are seeking to expand, and yet these 
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men ate i^ularly giving to the world all 
the new truths that their work is capable 

of demonstrating. From the time a 
patient enters the first clinic to the end 
of his natural life, reports of all that con- 
cerns him are kept in catalogues, which, 
as far as i>ossible, are illustrated. In 
this way no element is lacking, when 
death at la^t ends the tale, that might 
enable them to gauge the entire influence 
of their work on the whole liHe of the 
patient. Often cnoiij^h published statis- 
tics are cnnipilccl to fa\(»r f)r discredit 
some paiLicuiar work, and die deductions 
are often erroneous, partly because insuf* 
ficient time has been allowed to elapse, 
but still oftener because of failure to 
take into account the period of invalid- 
ism, of incapacity for work following 
treatment. 

.\ Inrpfe part of the confidence iti these 
men of their professional brethn-n. and 
through them of the general public, is 
due to fheir well-recognized care not to 
be led into such errors. This is one 
direct result of their absolute singleness 
of purpose, and of their being entirel) 
free from those influences which so subtly 
yet so inevitably depreciate the work of 
so many of us. 

It is true that they keep an eye on any 
promising new work the world over, and 
one of the brothers is invariably des- 
patched as a kind of special envoy to 
obtain the new good thin^ for Rochester. 
It is true that they show an unusual will- 
ingness immediately to acknowledge the 
superiority of anything that is proved to 
them, and at once to appreciate it and 
make it their own, and thus make their 
clinic (as they say themselves) one con- 
tinuous post-graduate course which is 
always at their doors. 

Close alongside the operating theater 
is the pathological laboratorj-. The 
instant a case under treatment ftimishes 
a piece of tissue wherewith to confirm 
diagnosis, a bell summons the attendant 
pathologist, who in two minuies, by a 
special process, can furnish the surgeon 
with the resultof his microscopic observa- 
tions ; so that pathology is of use to the 



case in question instead of being a guide 
only for future cases. On some occasions 

this may be of very great value, and even 
the millionth part of a chance of improv- 
ing the work is seized upon without 
reference to cost. 

The Mayos' thoughtfulness for their 
patients, first, last, and always, is accen> 
tuated by such simple facts as that the 
cabmen can charge on lytwenty^five cents 
to drive you to your hotel or to the bospi- 
t il ; that the very strictest economy in 
treatment is studied, .so much so that by 
improved methods even the use of the 
bandage is almost eliminated, and with it 
unnecessary laundry expenses are saved. 

In the least possible time, which they 
have shown to be shorter probably than 
thought possible anywhere else, patients 
are ui^cd to leave the hospital for out- 
side n u rsing homes, the property of other 
people. 

These men are clever men. They 
have the boldness in execution which 

comes of complete self-reliance, of unlim- 
ited experience, and of imusual ability. 
1 hey do, as 1 have said, truly travel 
frequently, and they have the practice 
of one or twopoorhouses; but the secret 
of their success lies in the fact that in 
ail diey do there are ii naturalness and an 
earnestness which can come only from 
an entire absence of self-seeking. 

Their excellence and greatness do 
not seem to be especially in any great 
thing. There are plenty of other sur- 
geons in the profession that I would just 
as soon have operate on me. I feel 
sure that personally I should not think 
it necessary lo go to Rochester for 
treatment, except under special circum* 
stances. It is the smalt thii^ in every 
sinj»le department that could possibly 
contribute to the doinq^ of the best 
work, from the initial diagnosis to the 
use of the knife, that contribute most to 
their phenomenal success. Everything, 
everv motive, is subser\ i*'nt aV>solutely 
to what will benefit the .sick man most. 
It is the real secret of all success — ^the 
obliteration of self — ^the life that is lived 
for others. 
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Cm LP is the only country in South 
America that is neither Latin 
nor negroid. The progressing 
Argentine, with its vigorous new Italian 
graft on the old stock, is becoming 
yearly more and more Latin. The rest 
of the Southern continent is the tur- 
bulent home of half-breeds of varying 
kinds, of Indians and negroes. The 
Chileans have few Latin traits. And 
they have nothing at all in common with 
the sickly peoples of the tropics ; they 
are a taller, sturdier, whiter race, with 
the mark of a higher ancestry set visibly 
upon them. 

The .Spaniards who conquered the 
northern half of Chile, and then fought 
the Araucanians for three hundred years 
with scarce a pause, were mostly of (Icr- 
manic blood, the descendants of those 
who anciently had mastered the greater 
part of Spain. Very many of them were 
fair-haired, blue-eyed, and spoke a Span- 
ish roughened with (lothic. And it was 
these hardier, bolder^pirits, withstanding 
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the allurements of Peruvian gold, who 
fought for and settled the colder land of 
Chile, where dwelt Indians of sterner 
stuff than Incas — a climate bracing and 
even rigorous — a land hemmed in l>e- 
tween mountains of prodigious height 
and a cold, boisterous sea, unlike the 
tranquil waters of Peru and Panama. 

The free temper of the Chileans was 
shown in 1811, the first year of their 
Liberation, when slavery was abolished 
without comix?nsalion to owners by a 
Senate composed of the slave-owning 
class. Vet there were never many slaves 
in Chile, and today a black man is a 
curiosity. The Chilean has t?scaped the 
dangerous union with the negro which 
is the abiding curse of all South .America, 
but a high cheek-bone or a swarthy face 
.sometimes tells of the Indian. And this 
is often true of the poorer folk. But it 
is the blood of the .Araucanians. who 
lived in a very restricted area of Chile, 
and were (A a type, a fiber, a mentality 
unknown in any other breed of Indians, 
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north or south. They were hard-working 
beyond the wont di Indians ; diey were 
honest, boldt enduring, with a stubborn 
courage still unsubdued l)y three centu- 
ries of desperate warfare. Of such stock 
came tlie parent race of the Chileans. 
They lived in incessant contest with 
nature in the mountains and on the sea, 
hardened by the stern conditions of life 
and the rigors of Spanish dominion, 
until one hundred years ago they were 
already one people, strong, healthy, clean- 
minded, unspoiled by luxury, and accus- 
tomed to work. 

During the nineteenth century the 
development oC the nation and the mold* 
ing of national character were p^reatly 
influenced by white immi^^ration : and 
for South America it was luunigratiun of 
a remaricable kind. It consisted suc- 
cessively of Americans (chiefly New 
England Yankees), Englishmen, and Ger- 
mans. And this immigration was itself 
remarkable for the rapidity with which 
it amalgamated with the natives. It is 
true that the success of the C'/erman 
trader in South America is partly (ine to 
his readiness to marry native women, 
and to become in many respects like a 
native himself. But .\mericans and Eng- 
lishmen hold themselves aloof in a supe- 
rior way, and among the negroid races of 
South America, as in the Continental 
cities of Europe, form self-contained and 
exclusive colonies, and very rarely inter- 
marry with natives. Yet in Chile this 
prejudice has never existed, and prob- 
ably not a single prominent family could 
be found which does not show an infu- 
sion of British or Yankee blood. In 
spite of many faces that are Spanish- 
cast, the resulting breed is unmistakably 
Northern in type. The men are sturdy 
and well set up ; the women on prome- 
nade, as you see them circlinj^ by in tne 
huge, concentric rings of alternate men 
and women that form the national paseo^ 
are often tall, strong, red-dieeked, with 
no noticeable predominance of either 
blondes or brunettes. This ready blend- 
ing of blood may or may not be a mark 
of racial affinity, but let the fact of it 
stand as a symbol of the changes wrought 
among these people by men of our own 
kindred. For America immigration pro- 
foundly affe^ed the destinies of Chile ; 



and the Americans came first in point of 
time. 

In the eariy days of our National his- 
tory we had a j^reat merchant navy, and 
American whalers aboiuuied in the South 
Pacitic. I'alcahuana, Valparaiso, and 
Coquimbo were favorite ports of refuge, 
besides being profitable smuggling posts. 
From 1808 until our Civil War Chile 
was constantly visited by vessels carr>-- 
ing our flag ; our merchants were estab- 
lished in every port. And the historian 
of Chile declares that as early as ISOS 
the Americans were preaching their rev- 
olutionar}' ideas to his countrymen, and 
sdrring them up to actual rebellion. 
Afterwards Americans had an important 
part in the upbuildinfj of the nation. 

When Chile for a time became free 
in 1811, the United States was the first 
to recog^nize the new government A 
rented American ship and a captured 
Spanish frigate, both manned by Amer- 
ican officers, formed Chile's first navy ; 
and it made such a record for darii^ and 
resource that Spanish commerce was 
driven from the southeastern Pacific. In 
1812 the appointment of Joel Roberts 
Poinset, nominally as Consul, really as 
a secret diplomatic agent, was a power- 
ful aid to the little republic. And to 
show the gratitude of the Chileans for 
the service he did them the st<^ry is still 
told that when Mr. Poinset gave a ball 
to celebrate the Fourth of July the Chil- 
ean (Jovernment proclaimed the day a 
national holiday. 

After the definite achievement of 
liberty a great number of Americans 
came and settled in the cotintry. They 
married the beautiful Chilean women ; 
and.gradually losing their sense of Ameri- 
can nationality, they became Chileans in 
fact, and their children typical Chii,no<;. 
Quickly they came ; quickly they nuilii- 
plied, and their descendents to-day are 
legion. In 1812 there were more Amer- 
icans resident in Santiago than there 
are to-day: and the census of 1820 
showed three thousand .Americans (sixty 
percent. of the foreign population) living 
within the same city, againstan estimated 
four hundred in 1905. 

And these American ininiiorants 
played a great and industrious part in 
dganizing tiie imsw life of the nation and 
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in introducing the machinery of our 
already more complex civilization. The 
first newspaper published in South 
America was the Aurora of Chile, first 
printed at Santiago in February, 1812, 
by three \tnerican printers with press 
and type brought from New England. 
Fnmi the very beginning American enter- 
prise took the lead in providing Chileauis 
with means of re«^ular transportation. 
The first stage line, primitive but a b<H>n. 
running from Valparaiso to Santiago, 
was established in 1838 by an American 
contractor. Then came the first street 
railway in South America — a road laid 
in Santiago by an American. Greater 
things swiftly followed. It was a Mr. 
Wheelwright, a Connecticut Yankee 
turned Chilean, who founded the first 
steamship line on the Pacific, and it was 
Mr. Wheelwright who built the first 
railway in South America — Caldera to 
Copaipd, 1851. Pushing, progressive, 
successful, he gave ^^^!paraiso the first 
gas and water works in any South Ameri- 
can city, and he set on foot a host of 
paying enterprises. He was as famous 
for his public spirit as for his genius in 
commerce, and at his death Valparaiso 
erected a monument to his memory — the 
only monument in all South America to 
an Anglo-Saxon who wz^ neither .soldier 
nor sailor. Henry Meiggs succeeded 
Wheelwright, and, beginning with the 
Valparaiso-Santiago line, constructed the 
greater part of the government rail- 
ways. And to-daj'. as a distant tnodern 
successor, an American firm is build- 
ing the great trans-Andine railway and 
tunnel. 

Americans also led the van in even 
kind of industrial enterprise. The Van 
kees were first of ail traders, and it was 
Joshua Waddington who, in 1817, be- 
came Chile's first importer. The fir^t 
sawmill, the first cloth, glass, nail, brick, 
and wagon factories were built by Ameri- 
cans. Americans owned and worked 
Chile's first coal mine, built the first 
modern house on the Alameda in Santi- 
ago, planted the same no!)le a\'enne with 
American elms, and organized the lirsi 
volunteer fire brigade in Valparaiso. A 
thrifty American, one John Brown, was 
Chile's first millionaire. And a nobler 
ending for this catalogue recital of the 



feats of our indefatigable countrj men in 
Chile is the foundinK of Santiago College. 
It has prtispered from its birtli, and has 
been of untold benefit to Chilean woman- 
hood. Hy its very success it finally 
forced the Government to establish 
schools and lyceums for girls, and to 
admit them to the UniversiQr of Chile, 
which now turns out its annual quota 
of women lawyers, physicians, and 
dentists. 

But American intiuence in Chile waned, 
and lacked but little of passing entirely 

away. Our sturdy and progressive im 
migrants and traders of the first half of 
the century had few successors. Their 
blood was merged with that of the Chile- 
ans, and our National and indi\ idual 
prominence disappeared, though with the 
incalculable gain to Chile of the blended 
race. The decay of our merchant ma 
rine, the Civil War, and the extraordi 
nar>' internal development of our country 
that has since followed, restricted our 
energies to work at home. But the tra- 
dition of national friendship was cher- 
ished until 1891 and the unfortunate 
Baliimnre incident, when a bitter feeling 
of ho.stiliiy to the United Slates burst 
forth, and this lasted for many years. 
With the favoring chance England's 
Chilean trade rapidly increased until it 
held first place, and her merchants and 
capitalists, rather than her scanty set- 
tlers, contributed powerfully to the de- 
velopment of the national resources and 
character. Thanks to her enterprise 
and commercial persistence, Germany 
now comes second in the race for 
Chile's foreign trade ; and the United 
States follows slowly after, a far distant 
third. 

Slowly, and wiihui a very few years, 
our commerce has been gaining. Amer- 
icans once more are going to Chile, not 
now as immigrants in part, but entirely 
as adventurers of trade. And some of 
our successes are very striking. When 
an .Vmerican arrives in Chile, he rides 
to Santiago in a Pullman car built in the 
United Slates ; the rnilwnv is modern, 
and was engineered and constructed by 
Americans; he drives to his hotel in 
Santiago over an asphalt road laid by 
an American ; he is hoisted upstairs 
by an American elevatoi ; his telegrams 
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are sent over an American wire by an 
American company. When he pays his 
bill he watches an American cash register 
ring up the amount ; the paper he reads 
is printed by type set with American 
machines on American paj^er by Amer- 
ican presses. He finds the furniture of 
Grand Rapids all the rage, and costly 
beyond the dreams of an upholsterer's 
avarice. In every street and alley of the 
business quarter you hear the click and 
the tinkling bell of the American type- 
writer ; and wherever else you go you 
are greeted by the raucous humming of 
the American phonograph — all Chile 
reverberates with its din. Everything 
seems .American. 

Every where you hear of the advent of 
the ^'ankee. We have two steamship 
lines. Many in>portant public works are 
being constructed by .Americans, and in 
every province our fellow-citizens are 
conspicuously busy in coining the natu- 
ral wealth of the country into Chilean 
dollars. But, after all, the list of our 
present-day achievements in Chile is 
fonnidaljle only by avoiding comparison. 
Our manufactured goods are more ex- 
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pensive than the Gennan, and. in general, 
the)' are poorly packed. We have the 
handicap of incompetent salesmen and 
unattractive advertising. Our terms of 
sale are harsher, and money is lost in 
paying bills by way of London ; for 
though there is no lack of English, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish bankers in 
the larger cities, yet there is not a single 
American bank in all Chile ; and the 
exchange between the two countries 
already amounts to sixteen millions of 
dollars annually. Yet, for all our disad- 
vantages, we are still making headway. 
Our machinerj' is better than any other; 
our tools are unrivaled ; our plows and 
agricultural implements far outwear the 
German. .And Chile's trade will soon 
lie within our grasp. For competition in 
the trade of nations is already largely a 
competition in transportation ; and when 
the Panama Canal is opened, with San- 
tiago on the longitude of Boston, the 
natural track of cf)mmerce will be a 
straight line, north and south, from New 
York to A'alparaiso. With a voyage of 
eighteen days instead of thirty-three, 
freight rates will at last be cheaper to 
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the Stales than to England or Germany, 
and we shall then come into a richer 
kingdom of commerce. 

In all of these things the Chileans 
themselves are keenly interested ; for 
they are born traders and business men, 
, and are like us in a thousand ways. 
You expect differences, and it is the 
resemblances that strike you. Neither 
at home nor in Spain will you find the 
counterpart of Chilean life. Yet the 
Spanish tradition often survives; and as 
often you will discover an .AngloSaxon 
trait. A ceremonial courtesy, a maze of 
social customs, a tradition of chivalry 
and military valor, is inherited from Old 
Spain, but lotteries and bull-fights were 
abolished and prohibited by the first 
Chilean Congress, nearly one hundred 
years ago. Popular amusements show 
a significantly divided taste in pleasure. 
The outdoor fiestas have Spanish color 
and life. Every group lunching on the 
grass will have a ring of young men and 
women dancing the national lencha — a 
kind of Spanish posture-dance — to the 
accompaniment of harps, guitars, and 
hand-clapping in measured unison. And 



there is more than this. Go into San- 
tiago's great park on September 18 — 
their Fourth of July — and you will think 
that the Chileans are a nation of horse- 
men m.ngnificently garbed. The men 
wear gorgeous pom has of ever}' flaming 
color, vests of plush or velvet with gold 
and silver buttons, and gaudily trimmed 
gaiters ; they have elaborately silver- 
chased spurs with enormous rowels, sad- 
dles and saddle-cloths of carved and 
inlaid leather. You will see many a gay 
Hitaso with his Dulcinea sitting behind 
him on a sort of pillion, her arms around 
his waist. And there are children on 
horseback and hundreds of women. 
This is .Spanish in brilliance of display, 
but it is Spanish with a difference, for 
there is a joy in the sport that is athletic 
and Northern. There are thousands of 
these riders in the park, and they go 
careering along the paths and drives in 
companies of from two to a hundred. 
At full speed jumping ditches, perhaps 
riding full tilt up to some elegant four- 
in-hand, they will suddenly jerk their 
horses back on their haunches to a dead 
stop, and not a woman even be noticed 
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among them who has not kept an 
unshaken seat. 

In organized sjx)rt the difference is 
still more marked. Riding to the hounds 
has become a passion with the wealthy; 
and every town of any size, from Iquique 
in the north to Concepcion in the south, 
boasts of its polo team. Horse-racing 
draws vast crowds ; I went to the fine 
track near Santiago on a day when there 
were twenty thousand people in the 
grand stand, with more than a thousand 
carriages in livery waiting in the field. 
There are several tennis clubs, and there 



ball, no massing of the players. Na- 
tional sports tell much of a people, but 
Chilean life is many-sided. 

Valparaiso is a town of foreigners, of 
merchants and brokers. It is confused 
and grimed with the busy toil of a dirty 
port, and, apart from the awful ruin of 
the earthquake, is the abode of chaos ; 
you leave it as soon as you can. You 
reach Santiago, and it seems as if you 
were in one of the world's great capitals. 
Everywhere about you are life, wealth, 
enterprise, and luxurj'. In New York 
alone in America could you see so 




CHILEAN CATTLE AND COWBOYS 



are golf links with brush fences and 
small ditches for hazards. But the one 
sport which has become national, which 
disting^jishes the Chilean from all other 
South Americans for his love of athletics, 
is football ; and nowhere except in P'ng- 
land can you find so many football 
teams in proportion to the population. 
Joining in a shouting mob of ten thou- 
sand men of every class, I watched a 
match between clubs from Vina del Mar 
and Valparaiso. And the game was not 
between boys, but grown men, though 
they played it with all the enthusiasni^ 
of collegians. It was the English open 
game, too, free from all our invented 
abuses ; there was no touching of the 



great a number of handsome carriages — 
broughams, victorias, and landaus ; and 
there are some of the most exp)ensive 
types of French automobiles. You drive 
by imposing public buildings and splen- 
did business blocks, along broad boule- 
vards, past well-kept gardens and fine 
residences. Wealth is certainly osten- 
tatious. You meet the people and find 
them genial, friendly, and hospitable to 
a degree. You are invited to the clubs, 
and if it is the C7u/> lie la Union you find 
an elegance of apf>ointment that can 
hardly be equaled in the clubs of our 
greatest cities. You go to the opera — 
perhaps as I did to hear " La Boheme." 
It is well staged, the orchestra large and 
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excellent. Extending all around the 
house there are, as in Europe, two rows 
of boxes. All are full ; the ladies are in 
evening gowns and wear many costly 
jewels. And so outside the cities. Many 
of their villas and estates are princely. 
There are country houses that are like 
palaces, set in great parks as in England. 
They have smooth and wide-stretching 
lawns, expensive stables, many farm- 
houses. They have lakes and flower 
gardens ; one hacienda that I visited had 
acres of all kinds of roses in full bloom. 
In Chile there is a perfect pomp of 
wealth. 

Two street spectacles are particularly 
impressive. There are the shows of the 
firemen, well trained at least for the 
exhibition,* smart in their brass-plumed 
helmets, gold-laced coats, and white 
duck trousers. They are quick in their 
maneuvers, and when they come to a 
stand. in a long line, with the sudden 
spurt of the dozens of huge, flashing 
arches of water and the rolling columns 
of smoke, you have a sight to delight the 
crowd. And the Chileans say that their 
firemen are efficient. 

Hut the pride of the whole nation 
centers in its army. It is small, tor, 
though military service is obligatory, its 
permanent nucleus contains less than six 
thousand men. Yet its fighting quali- 
ties are .so high, and its drill and train- 
ing have been so perfect, that the Argen- 
tine alone, with twice her population, 
can dispute Chile's dominance in South 
America. The officers are clean, neat, 
strong men, erect as statues, martinets; 
the men appear superb soldiers. In 
uniform, discipline, deportment, they are 
the exact copy of the German infantry 
which they have taken for their model. 
I have attended two of their reviews, 
and as company after company marched 
by not a man was out of line, not a gun 
seemingly the hundredth part of an inch 
out of place. Every foot struck the 
ground at the vcr>' same instant, and the 
celebrated and difficult German goose- 
step was impressively well done. And 
so with the cavalry galloping by in lines 
of a hundred men. every horse the same 
size, color, and gait. A perfect line of 
horsemen charging down the field in a 
cloud of dust is a thrilling sight any- 
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where, but when you know that these are 
the white men of a continent that is 
almost wholly negroid, it startles you 
with the fact of Chile's inevitable leader- 
ship in South America. 

Such are some of the striking things 
that make up your first impressions of 
the land, and amid a bewilderment of 
strange customs they arc strongly rein- 
forced. The most miserable peasant is 
never servile. The poor are nearly all 
clad in gay colors ; poverty becomes 
picturesque and its horror is obscured. 
But among the trooping host of riders that 
pass you in the streets, many of them in 
gorgeous cloths and trappings, you begin 
to notice others with only a bright-dyed 
poncho to hide their rags. Their legs 
and feet are bare, and to their naked 
heels enormous spurs are strapped. You 
burst with laughter at the ridiculous 
sight. Later you come to understand 
that it has its own significance. 

The evidence of Chile's recent prog- 
ress, taken cumulatively, is astounding. 
First and best index, there is the growth 
of the towns. Stopping on your way 
down the coast, Iquique, always famous 
for its nitrate, shows you a prosperity 
greater than ever before known. Anto- 
fagasta, some two hundred and fifty miles 
further south, is doubling in size through 
the discovery of large nitrate fields in 
the desert pampas near by. Taltal, one 
hundred miles beyond, has sprung from 
nothing into thriving life ; and this, 
thanks again to the nitrate and to Ger- 
man enterprise. You see prosperity 
leaping ahead in its increase, and you 
hear that both the steamship companies 
are building new steamers to carry this 
developing trade. Then, far to the 
south, and the southernmost inhabited 
land on the globe, Tierra del Fuego is 
undergoing a kaleidoscopic transforma- 
tion. Instead of being a land of eternal 
ice and snow, its climate proves to be 
much like that of Nova Scotia, milder 
than Vermont in winter, not so warm in 
summer. Here it is wool and gold and 
linihcr that are bringing wealth and life. 
Within ten years Punta Arenas, the 
center of the district, from a .small village 
of convicts has become a bustling town. 
Uroad streets lighted by electricity and 
well-built and comfortable horses have 
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taken the place of mud-tracks and hovels. 
V'ou see other towns that are forging 
ahead ; you meet enthusiasts who tell 
you of the wonderful growth of remote 
sections of the country. In Santiago 
itself you learn that, in spite of three 
years of feverish building, rents are still 
rising. It seems at first a local boom, 
but it is not. it is the boom of a nation, 
rich, prosperous, and busy, with most of 
its resources yet untouched ; and San- 
tiago is the Wall Street of the entire 
country, the center of money, the center 
of all new enterprise. 

A veritable fur>' of progress and in- 
dustrial development has seized the peo- 
ple. Chilean merchant steamers, flying 
their own flag, are multiplying rapidly, 
and are already crowding the British and 
Germans. Chilean capitalists have es- 
tablished industries in Patagonia and 
Bolivia, where they are building a 
great mountain railway; and they are 



financing two trans-Andine railways to 
connect Chile with the Atlantic seaboard 
of the Argentine. Bankers estimate that 
within the last three years the conserva- 
tive land-owning class has invested a 
billion Chilean dollars (about $360,000,- 
000 in American gold) in new industrial 
undertakings. This great sum, vast for 
a country like Chile, is being used to 
work new nitrate fields, to open copper, 
gold, silver, tin, and coal mines, to build 
railways, steamships, canals for irriga- 
tion, cold-storage plants, sawmills, to 
stock sheep farms, and for a great num- 
ber of smaller business enterprises. 

But there is a reverse to the medal, 
and a part of the progress you see 
shows too prosperous a face. The 
Chilean who boasts that the per capita 
exports of his country are half again 
as large as the United States forgets 
that more than eighty-four per cent, of 
Chile's exports are minerals, and that a 
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full half of the rich nitrate helds and cop- 
per mines, the backbone of the national 
prosperity, are owned by foreign capital- 
ists to whose coffers flow the profits. 
He docs not tell you — he may never 
have thought of it — that Chile's per cap- 
ita imports are also half again as large 
as ours, and that they include a large 
proportion of necessar}' foodstuffs, and 
many other products that should be 
obtained from her own rich and varied 
resources. 

Chile's vaunted deposits of nitrate 
have been a great curse as well as a 
blessing. The good wages and the 
cheapness of the equipment needed to 
work the nitrate rniiscrl an unnatural 
and harmful displacfuiciu of population, 
and was the potent cause in reducing 
Chile from first to sixth place among 
copper-producing countries. Far more 
disastrous than this, for copper-mining 
is again becoming prohlable, was the 
effect of its successful competition for 
labor upon agriculture. It enriched the 
foreign mine-owner, ^tkI all but de- 
stroyed the native fanner. Until 1890 
Chilean wheat and barley were factors 
of some importance in the English mar- 
ket. But now, instead of an annual 
export of two hundred thousand tons, 
Chile is obliged to import a large defi- 
ciency of breadstulFs from our North- 
west and from Australia. 

It is true that two-thirds of the national 
budget is provided by the export tax on 
nitrate. But this again is a disguised 
curse, for its swollen bounty has pauper- 
ized the government. It has led to such 
extrava^nt military and naval expendi- 
tures that no surplus revenue has been 
left to aid in a wise development of the 
resources of the country, and this has 
been Chile's most crying need. It has 
more strongly intrenched in power the 
oligarchy of wealth and education that 
rules the land, and, creating a bureau* 
cracy of inefficient and corrupt officials, 
it has repeated the old story of easy- 
coming money that is prodigally spent. 

Congress, nominally composed of two 
great parties, has habitually been broken 
up into wrangling groups. In the lack 
of a larger patriotism and effective leg- 
islative work, administration is often on 
the point of utter breakdown. The 



State-managed railways are chronically 
demoralised. Hardly an attempt has 
been made to suppress a brigandage 
that is almost worse than Sicilian . Work 
done is often only half done, and when 
you see a perfectly equipped hospital 
without trained nurses, you are not sur- 
prised to find one sided progress one of 
the worst handicaps of the nation. The 
most tiagrant instance of it is the work 
of the Council of Public Instruction. 
By the last census seventy-two per cent, 
of the poptilation is illiterate, yet, instead 
of attempting to improve national eth- 
ciency by designing an adequate system 
of obligatory primary instruction, money 
is lavished on secondary and university 
education for the benefit of the class 
which can well afford to pay for its own 
higher schooling. 

You paint the present economic con- 
dition of Chile when you state the fact 
that the farm laborer receives thirty 
cents or less for his day's work, and yet 
beef, poultr>', eggs, beans, potatoes, com, 
flour, arif! fruit cost more in Santiago, 
surrounded by its farms of rich irrigated 
land, than in Chicago, St. Louis, or Phila- 
delphia. House rent, gas, electricity, 
water, clothing, furniture, groceries, all 
except the hire of ser\-ants, cost more 
than in the United States. Equal democ- 
racy is unknown in Chile. 

But Chile still holds a high place in 
the leadership of South America. Her 
Presidents have usually been men of 
high character and ability, and not, 
as is too common in that continent, a 
combination of the primal savage and 
the pretlatory politician. In revolution 
her people have fought for important 
political principles, or they have been 
driven to rebellion by actual distress. 
She has good laws that, on the whole, 
are well administered. She has never 
repudiated a debt or defaulted in inter- 
est. She has voted for a gdd standard, 
and in the recent elt-ction of the honest, 
blunt Don Pedro Montt her conservative 
business men have detinitely routed the* 
league of politicians and speculators who 
were crying for an unlimited issue of 
fiat money. Substantial propfress is con- 
stantly being made, and the whole life 
of the nation has been invigorated by 
this new |m>sperity that has come to her. 
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THE dusty archives of the various 
txMirds of foreign missions would 
be searched in vain, probably, 

to find a record of a in<^rr charming 
group of foreign missionaries than that 
which is pictured on the opposite page. 
For these Labrador dolls are in the best 
sense of the word foreign missionaries. 
We have the authority of one of the 
greatest of modern missionaries for so 
defining them— the authority of Dr. 
Wilfred Grenfell, with whose noble work 
among the fishermen of l>abrador our 
readers are more or less familiar. In an 
article in The Outlook Dr. Grenfell once 
told our readers how he and his asso- 
ciates " preach the Gospel " to the chil- 
dren of the bleak Labrador coast l)y 
means of libraries, games, football, and 
dolls. ** The toys wiiich we usually credit 
Santa Claus with bringing from the 
Nortli have hitherto been conspicuous 
l)y their absence, the supply perhaps 
being exhausted. Anyhow, the birth- 
days of the Labrador children, like the 
birthday of our I-ord, have never been 
characterized by the joyful celebrations 
which form oases in our own child life. 
We have turned the current of toys back 
to the North again. True, the dolls are 
often le}i:le<s. the tops are dented, and 
the Noah's arks resemble hospitals. But 
these trifles have made the Christmas 
trees no less a message of the love of 
God." 

In a certain office in the city of New 
York, in which Dr. Grenfell has many 
warm personal friends, there is held at 
every Christmas season a Christmas 
celebration which is attended by ever}- 
worker in the establishment, from the 
oldest director to the youngest othce 
boy. It is a sort of family festivity,, and 
the fact dwt between fifty and sixty 
women are employed by the corporation 
adds to the celebration a domestic qual- 
ity which it Is not always possible to 
attain in a counting-hou.se gathering. 
Last Christmas Dr. C^renfell, ciuiie by 
accident, hapix-ned to come in to that 
ofhce when this annual celebration was 
in progress. He was at once captured 
as one of the impromptu speakers of the 



occasion that centered about a Christmas 
tree, from which were distributed sou- 
venirs appropriate to the holidays. He 
referred again to the part that such 
friendly gatherings might play in the 
work that he is trying to do to bring 
comfort of body and happiness of spirit 
into the barren and often cheerless 
regions of Labrador, and he intimated 
that the children of that distant island 
sometimes need dolls quite as mudi as 
they need tracts. Whereupon the ladies 
of the office ver}' quietly formed the 
delightful plan of sending^ a family of 
dolls to Dr. Grenfell in Labrador, to act 
as his assistant missionaries among the 
children. The dolls were carefully bought, 
dressed, shod, curled, and bonneted, and 
when the group was completed the offi- 
cers (A the ccnrporation were surprised 
with an invitation to an exhibition, the 
charm of which the picture on the oppo- 
site page can only partially reproduce. 
ILach of. the litlic tigures represents the 
faithful, loving, personal labor of a donor 
who is herself a duly worker in the bu stle 
and turmoil of a great city. And these 
dolls were dressed, too, at a time of the 
year when not only every hour that can be 
had in the fresh air and among the green 
and flowering things of spring is eagerly 
desired, Init when hundreds of stitches, 
the present writer fancies, have to be 
taken in hats, shirt-waists, and other 
necessary and charming accMSories of 
summer life. These doll missionaries 
will carr)' with them baggage, too — toys 
of various descriptions, and mufflers, and 
other things that children like, which have 
come from fellow-workers of that sex in 
whose hands a needle is a dangerous 
weapon. It is an old saying, sometimes 
thought to be worn out, sometimes sus* 
pected of being impractical and senti> 
mental, that *' It is more blessed to give 
than to receive," but the makers of these 
Labrador doUs and dieir associates know 
that in one instance at least it is \ ery 
true. For the more happiness the dolls 
take to the children in Lahradorthe more 
happiness they will leave behind them 
in the busy office where they first saw 
the light. 
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COLONEL CLIPSHAM'S 

CALENDAR 

BT EDfVARD EyEKETT HALE 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HAMILTON MABIE 

DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, tall, da'rk, gowned, in the Vice-Presi- 
dent's place olTcring the opening prayer as Chaplain of the Senate, is a 
figure which Rembrandt would have rejoiced to paint. The strong features, 
brouji;ht into striking relief by deep shadows, fashion a countenance of unforget- 
table dignity, slumbering energ>% and active kindness. Among the many maiked 
individualities of the generatif)n now passing from the stage none has become 
more widely known than Dr. Hale's, nor has any made a more definite irrtpression 
on the whole country. Rooted deeply in New England soil and in some ways 
typical of that section, Dr. Hate has been for many years a National man. Bom 
in Boston, trained in the Boston Latin School and at Harvard College, Dr. Hale 
has escaped the provincialism soiuedmes fostered by this happy coinbinatioo of 
educational circumstances. He has never spoken of the Charles River as the 
modem Ilissus, and he seems always to have known that there were people liviqg 
beyond the Mississippi. A certain catholicity has stamped him from the first 
He taught school, studied theology, became a Unitarian minister, an industrioiis 
and fertile editor of newspapers and magazines, a writer of books, a preacher of 
singular freshness of thought and clearness of style, an admirable speaker on 
special occasions ; and through all these varied activities he has remained a friendly, 
kindly, human spirit, whose whole life iias been a Samaritan's journey of ministry 
to his kind. 

Franklin. I.iin oin, Emerson, were typical Americans in the sense that they could 
not have been produced under any other civiii/ation, and Dr. Hale Ijelonj^s with 
tlieni. Foreign observers often try to gel at the secret of America by studying its 
political institutions and reading its formal histories ; but the significant records 
of the American spirit are extra-political and to be read in the unformulated life 
of the people. Its most intimate reports are to be found in such books as Dr. 
Bodker Washington's **Up from Slavery,'* Mr. Jacob Riis*s "Making of an 
American," Miss TarbelVs Life of Lincoln.*' There are many books of greater 
art than these; books that bring out die fine developments of American life 
along those lines of personal and social ideal which have shaped men of great 
stature from Pericles to Washington ; but these books impart the distinctive notes 
of American life — ^vaUiation of a man by interior, not exterior, weight, the resolute 
holding open of the door of opportunity, and that friendly interest in all men which 
is the social expression of democracy. 

In this country public life is not necessarily political life, as Dr. Hale has often 

pointed out. Political leaders here are less N"a{>ilconic in spirit and method than 

in other countries because they are servants of fundamental ideas rather than 

masters of masses of men. President Kliut, Pliillips lirooks. Mr. J. ]. Hill, Mr, 

Mitchell, are quite as definitely public men as if tlicy were luenibers of the 

♦as 
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National Senate or of the President's Cabinet. Dr. Hale has long been one of 
the fertile, helpful, devoted men in American public life, and no one has better 
understood the secret of democracy. The whole country has been one great com 
munity to him. and he has been neighbor to every man on the continent. This 
Hiiuude of mind explains his candor, unclouded by egotism, his easy, lainiliai 
manner with his hearers and readers without loss of dignity, his command of the 
language of to-day rather than of the language of other ages and races. It never 
occurs to hiro« apparently, that differences of station are of any account ; he thinks 
of life in terms of character, energy, and courage, rather dian in terms of ancestry, 
fortune, and position. If a man is a man, that is the beginning and end of it 
for Dr. Hale. That this man should have his chance is a matter of course in this 
country, and that everybody should help him is simply a personal application of a 
universal truth. Hence the "Lend a Hand" movement and the long list of 
Dr. Haie*s active interests in his fellows. 

Dr. Hale has a long memory, and he has re-enforced it with a life-study of 
histor>' in non-p(jlitical affairs. Most men write history in a magisterial spirit and 
manner; Dr. Hale writes always as if he were making a record of neighborhood 
affairs. He knows the intimate, hal)iiiial life of older America; the towns, 
people, schools, churches, stage-coaches, taverns. He is one of those travelers 
who make friends of their companions on the journey, and get behind the hotels 
and dubs. 

He has been a voluminous writer, using his pen always as a means of friendly 
speech with his neighbors, and not a sacred stylus set apart to a special service in 
one of die cultivated dialects of the one great lai^age of humanity. In writii^ 
as in speaking and working, Dr. Hale has had many interests, and has dealt with 
them simply, directly, and with wonderful freshness of feeling. Every boy knows 
the Man With<iut a Country," and will know it for generations to come. It is one 
of the original documents of patriotism, like the Declaration, Washington's Fare- 
well .Address, Lincoln's Gettysburg speech. There are other stories from the same 
hand that will live long because they are so unostentatiously human. Like all 
writing of extreme simplicity, they seem .so obvi(uisl\ true and so much a part of 
every-day life th,\t the novice, who thinks of S\ inoiuis when the word culture is 
pronounced and of Pater when literature is spoken of, is templed to dismiss them 
as "mere jouriiaiism." Dr. Hale has a journalist's intuition for the pictorial and 
suggestive quality in the conditions and events of the day, and a quick feeling for 
history in the making. He has also inventiveness, humor, and De Foe*s facul^ of 
treating imaginary and even improbable situations as if he were making a record 
of fact Hence the freshness of his methods and the breadth of appeal which 
his best short stories make to readers of every grade of intelligence. 

" Colonel Clipsham's Calendar," which appears in this issue of The Outlook, 
in the series of twelve representative stories by .Xmerican writers, is an entertaining 
example of his skill in turning the ordinary happenings of every-day life to account 
for the uses of fiction. By a slight dislocation of the routine of events he secures 
comic effects of the happiest kind ; and his quick talent turns instinctively to 
humfimus and kindly isstic^. as Poe's turned to fantastic or tragic ends. Dr. Hale 
is j>ir t inincntly a ronip.iiiionable wriu i. I"he ease of the openings ol his storie*? 
rennnds one of Colonel Higginson's advice to after-dinner speakers to begin with 
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some remark of a neighbor at the table. Dr, Hale starts from the standpoint o£ 
Ais reader, however far he may take htm before the story ends. H. W. M. 



I. 

COLONFLCLIPSII AM ltd a curi- 
ous itfe, but, for a man of his age, 
not an unpleasant one. His pro- 
fessional duties were not oppressive, and 
he had entered into a career which made 
it almost sure that they would nevt-r he 
oppressive. He had a very comfortable 
suite of rooms in his sister's house> and 
always breakfasted with her family. As 
will be seen, tht-y did not often erpect 
him at dinner, but nieces and nephews. 
Sister Prue and her husband Winter- 
green, were always glad if he did look in 
at that meal. For the rest, Clipsham 
was a «jeneral favorite in Tamworth, 
where he lived, and if there were not a 
german every evening, or a progressive 
euchre party on his list, why. there was 
the Thursday Club and the Whist Club 
and the Chess Club, and the t-nion and 
the Association, and the pretty new 
room of die Harvard Club. "As to 
that," said Clipsham truly, if you had 
asked him how he spent hi^ evenings. " I 
am never so happy as I aai wtth a novel 
or with the newspaper at home." But 
it was to be obsened that he se.ldom 
2njf)yed this acme of his happiness, at the 
top notch of his life's tide. 

The one thing of which Clipshaui s 
friends were sure was this, that he would 
never go into public life. 'I'rue, he 
always voted — he even voted for the 
school committee, which most of the 
people in Tamworth forgot to do. But 
it was also true that he did not attend 
primar}' meetings. And it was by a series 
of ratlier curious circumstances that the 
public was led to place that cualideiJce 
in him which has now lifted him so far out 
of the run of machilie^nade politics. 1 1 
IS the business of this story ( • tell, for 
the first time so far as I know, the way 
those circumstances followed each other. 

CMipsham was a man of iron memor}% 
And this was not all pii^-iron. One 
mif^ht say steel memory, or a memory of 
watch-springs, if we understood better 
than we do the action of the mechanisn 
of memory. By this I mean that he rec- 
ollected what are called liti!e lhinR:s at 
the right moment, as well as he reniem- 

9 



bered the bjg things all along his life. 
He remembered that the national debt 
was $2,198,765,432.10 when it was at 
that precise amount, but he also remem- 
bered that he had told the washerwoman's 
boy to come round at a quarter past 
eiq^ht Friday evening and he would give 
him a ticket to the circus. On such a 
combination, of what I call the pig-iron 
memory and what I call the watch-sprit^ 
memory, does nmch of the good cheer 
and success of a happ)' life depend. 

But on a fatal day, after Clipsham was 
thirty-three years old, he thought he for* 
got something. I do not myself believe 
he did. If he did, it was before break- 
fa^it, when no one ought to be asked to 
remember anything — not whether Semir- 
amis is the name of an empress or a 
toadstool. Hut he thought he forgot 
something. And so it was that he wt-nt 
down to Mr. Backup's shop and bought 
this calendar, of which I am going to (ell^ 
you the story. 

There it is. He gave it to me on the 
day of his inauguration. You see it has 
the days of the week on one scroll, and 
thedays of the month on another. Then 
you turn this cog at the beginning of the 
month, and voir are ready for thirty-one 
more days, if diere be so many. The 
only defect in the machine is that you . 
might suppose that there were thirty-one 
days in Februar)'. TUit.as Judge Marshall 
said, '* the court is expected to know 
soifaeditng.^* 

Now, Clipsham is a channing public 
speaker. He tells a story well -in par- 
ticular, he tells w ith j4reat*ji;ood humor a 
story to his uwii disadvantage. He re- 
members well — ^Uiat has been said. He 
passes, by a sudden change — what do 
singers call it, modulation ? -from grave 
to gay, or from gay to grave. Best of 
all, he never says one word about him> 
self. Then he never pretends that he 
does not like to speak. He does like to 
speak. A man would be an ass who did 
not like to speak, if he spoke as well as 
Clipsham does. He makes no intro> 
ductions to his speech. When he has 
done, he makes no •'conclusion." just 
when you are hoping he will say more he 
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sits down. And he never makes a longf 

speech. These are all sterlinjj (iiialitieS, 
and they are nol often muted in one 
handsome, graceful, intelligent young 
man of thirty-three. 

So it is that Clipsham is much invited 
to public dinners. As for that, we all 
are. But generally the invitation is 
accompanied with a request that in 
accepting you will pay for your ticket-^ 
a dollar and a half, or three dollars, or 
five, or ten — accordinjj as the honored 
guest of the evening is a college profes- 
sor, doctor of divinity, an agent from 
Japan, or a traveling English lecturer. 
Now, as most f f us can bolt our modest 
dinner of mock turtle, fried oysters, 
charlotte russe, and coffee at any eating- 
house, even the most fussy, noisy, ana 
showy, for less than the lowest of these 
prices, our invitations are not so attractive. 
To Clipsham the invitation always came 
with a ticket That is quite a different 
thing, and Clipsham, who was in a good 
many college societies, was the great- 
grandson of a Cincinnatus and a grand- 
son of a hero of Lundy's Lane, and son 
of the roan wlio stormed Chapultepec 
and held the block-house at Gannon's 
Three Corners — Clipsham, I say, who 
was a member of the United Guild of 
Men of Letters, and of the Consolidated 
Sodality of Lovers of Art — Clipsham, 
whose good humor and good fellowship 
had related htni to pretty much all the 
associations in lam worth, and indeed 
in that whole State, found that he was 
bidden to a public dinner almost every 
day. Indeed, sometinres the "bids," as 
his childish nephews called them, over- 
lapped each o|her. 

This was the reasrm why he dined so 
seldom with his sister. On the other 
hand, it was the reason why you met 
him so seldom at a restaurant or public 

table. 

You would generally find him if yoa 

went upstairs to the q:^reat dinintj-room 
of whichever iJelmonico or Womdcy or 
Parker or Young of Tamworth happened 
on that day to entertain the " Soul of the 
Sold icry, ' c>r the " Brothers in Ad- 
versity," or the " Nu Kappa ( >mtn^a." or 
whatever sodality happened lu be holding 
lis annual dinner. And if you looked 
in at the right moment. Clipsham would 
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be making a qieech, and a very good 
speech, too. 

11. 

- Clipsham*s little niece, Gertrude, is 

the first heroine of this story. And it 
is f>n her that the plot turns, more than 
on Elinor May, who is the other heroine. 
Gertrude has the run of the house, but 
never ought to go to her uncle's room 
unless he a^ks her. And this Gertrude 
knows perfectly well. 

But on this day of which I speak, 
some impulse tA Satan, as the old indict- 
ments would tell you, and Dr. Watts 
would confirm them It rl Gertrude into 
the "study," as/ the room was called. 
The same Manichean divinity, whose 
name begins with S, but shall not be 
mentioned again, moved her to take 
down the calendar mentioned before, and 
to try the screws. She twirled them this 
way, she twirled them that. Of a sudden 
she heard Kate Connor, the girl who 

made the beds. 

Gertrude feared detection. She hung 
up the calendar hastily and fled. But, 
alas 1 she left M, which stands for Mon- 
day, and 10, which stands for the tenth 
day of the month, both one notch too 
high. T., W., Th., F., and the rest all 
followed M., and the engagements for 
the month were all set one day wrong. 

Kate Connor ditl not in fact enter the 
room. But guilty (iertrude thought she 
would, and the result was the same. 
Gertrude was called by her mother, be- 
fore she had any chance to go back 
again, and was made ready for a tennis 
party at Mrs. Fisher's. And now it is 
that, strictly speaking, this story begins. 

C}eorge Clipsham came home to dress 
for dinner. Tie stopp<'d a moment, and 
took down the ( }clop:etiia to l(M)k at the 
account of the Battle of Bennington. 
For he had been turning over a speech 
which he was to imke at a Grand Army 
ffatherinpf, and he remembered that 
IMunkclt's mother was a Stark. He 
wanted to make a good allusion to Molly 
Stark and her widowhood. But as he 
pa'^sed his desk he took the fatal calen- 
d.u, which guilty (iertrude had not had 
time to hang on its peg. Clipsham hung 
it up without a thought, but did look to 
see, to his amazement, that the Grand 
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Army dinner was done and gone yester- 
day. The calendar said he was to dine 
witii the graduates oi the Western Re- 
serve College to-day. '* Lucky I did not 
fire the battle of Bennington at them," 
said Clipsham to himseif, ^* but what will 
Plunkett say ?" 

The truth was tliat Clipsham had this 
dreadful cold which you all had. And 
jus I as you and I determined that we 
would go to Florida another wintt-r if our 
lives were spared, Clipsham had deter- 
luined. Handkerchiefs > — he was bank- 
rupt in bu3ring them. Hearing ?~he had 
been stone-deaf all the week. He did 
not coiijjh very badly, but the cold was 
just on the juncture of the pharynx with 
the larynx, where it is uncomfortable to 
have it. I^Ie had stayed at home the day 
before and nursed it — glycerine and 
whisky, taken with a very small spoon, 
was his remedy — and he had persuaded 
himself that he could go out to-day. 

To tell the whole truth, his sister Prtie 
ht^rl had pea-soup and salt codfish for 
dinner yesterday, and the children had 
been very noisy. Clipsham had deter- 
mined to change the scene. So he had 
determined to dine with the Grand Army 
to-day, and now the calendar said the 
Grand Army dinner was "done and 
gone." " Well," said Clipsham to him- 
self, '* I could not have spoken aloud 
anyway. And 1 should not have heard 
a word they said. Western Reser\e it 
is to-day. Lucky I looked.*' And he 
went on with his dressing, and thought 
over some old Harvard stories which 
would do to tell to the Western Reserve 
graduates. 

As he went out. furred and even 
veiled, and with those hmrid arctics on 
which made him limp with pain, Prue 
met him at the door. 

Dear George, you are not going out 
with that dreadful ctnigh ? Wh>\ I was 
sure of you. I have asked Mrs. Oli- 
phant and the Pryces to meet you, and 
I have such a lovely pair of canvas* 
backs.*' 

Ccoro;e intimated that he didn't bear. 

Frue shouted her bill of fare, physical 
and metaphysical, into his ear. 

George was sorry. But he was all 
ready, and to the hotel dinm r he went, 
and left those canvas-b^cks behind. 



Prue's would be warm, alas ! and at the 
Hotel Jefferson — that was more doubtful. * 

in. 

The waiters all know George to a man, 
and he was shown to the reception parlor 
instantly. The reader understands what 
Geojge did not — why a ihiid of the 
guests were in uniform. Of course they 
were, for it was the Grand Army of the 
Republic. But George, who thought it 
was the Western Reserve dinner, was 
surprised that the college men wanted to 
bring out their old blue frocks and 
bright Inittons. " But that was all rif,du." 
he said, ■•it the\' chose to." Oddly 
enough, his friend, Colonel Plunkclt, was 
receiving the guests, and Clipsham 
slipped into his hand the note of apolog>' 
he had written. Plunkett slipped it into 
the little pocket of his uniform coat, and 
found it tfiere two years afterwards^ when 
he dressed for the same anniversary 
again. Clipsham mumbled an apolog)- 
to Plunkett. which, almost of coiirse. 
Plunkett, in shaking hands with half the 
soldiers in the State, did not hear. 

Clipsham is a bright man, and one 
would have said that he would have 
cai^ht the thread of the occasion earlier 
than he did. But he did not hear one 
word in five that any one said. As for 
the unifnnns, all the world knows that 
tive-si.xlhs of the college men of the West 
served in the war. Besides, they nad 
introduced Clipsham to Professor 
Schmidgruber, who had just arrived, as 
the agent from the Ci ivernmcnt of Hesse- 
Cassel to study \\e»tern education. 
Clipsham was interested in the savant, 
and they talked very earnestly, the savant 
speaking directly into Clipsh im's ear. 

.So it was that, when Clipsham got a 
card at the dinner-table from Plunkett, 
who was presiding, which said, "You 
next," he knew that now was his turn to 
speak, without having ktiown much of 
what had been said before him. 

And a very good speech it was. Not 
one word about the war, nor the bird of 
freedom, nor the .American soldier, nor 
Mn!h .Si.uk. as there wouUl have been 
had Clipsham understood liic iruUit 
that he was speaking to a Grand Army 
post. Instead of this he spoke, with 
serious feeling, pn the work which edu« 
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cated men c:in render hi any comnittnitsr. 

What he had been saying to the German 
he now said aloud. There is the secret 
of a good speech. He spoke to the men 
before him as if th^ were all scholars, all 
men of conscience, and all leaders in the 
villages or towns where they lived. He 
told some good stories, he made some 
good jokes, but his speech was not in 
the least commonplace, and it ended with 
a very serious pledge as to the duty they 
would all do to their country. 

It was received rapturously — yes, 
wildly. Indeed, as the reader will under- 
stand, it was better rfCt-ived than it 
would have been by the {graduates whom 
Clipham thought he was addressing. 
Every one of these good fellows was 
pleased that one of the most accom- 
plished men of letters in Tarn worth spoke 
to him as an equal with equals. They 
had only too much of soldier-talk, and 
were glad to hear something^ sung or said 
to another tune. Clipsham had gone 
deeper down than the average and com* 
monplace, a.s he was apt to do. 

Now you would say that, before he 
left the hotel, he would have found out 
his mistakL', or that, at all events, he 
would have understood it from the news- 
papers next morning. But there you are 
quite wrong. In the first place, he only 
stayed " to listen to two more speeches," 
as he said. For it did not seem cour- 
teous u> away the moment he had him- 
self si)<>ken. In fact, he 4lid not hear 
one word of either of them. As for the 
newspapers. Clipsham generally !:)oked 
at them, though not always. He never 
looked, however, at what the reporters 
called tiieir " sketches " of his speeches. 
" Why should I make myself miserable ?" 
said Clipsham. '* Nobody else reads the 
things, and why should 1 ?" If he had 
stayed long at his office next morning, 
or looked in at the club, he might have 
found that his calendar was all wrong. 
But instead of this he took Dr. Schmid- 
gruber to exaiitine the high school, so he 
remained quite sure that he had spoken 
to the college men the night before, and 
that tonit^ht he w.is to speak to the car- 
riage-builders. In fact, as ilic reader 
knows, he would meet the college men, 
and the carriage-builders' night would 
not come till to>morrow. 



And it all happened just as before» 
as it says in the Arabian Nights and in 
Grimm's fairy tales. Only this time 
Clipsham sat at the cross table, because 
he was to mpond for Harvard and was 
among the more distinguished guests. 
But little did the poor fellow know 
what he was to respond for. He did 
know that the Carriage-Builders* Asso- 
ciation of the country brings together a 
remarkable body of men. lie had dined 
with tliein a year or two before. Their 
business requires an interest in design, a 
knowledge of die physical structure of 
the world, an acquaintance with all sorts 
and conditions of men, all combined 
with remarkable tact and promptness. 
Observe that carriage- builders, like rail- 
road men, are always tiying to annihilate 
time, or to ^\\e US more of it» which is 
the same thinjj. 

" Ye shall become as gods, — transcendent 
fater 

So Clipsham knew he was to speak to 
a bright set. In point of fact, he did 
speak to the triennial gathering of the 
graduates of the Western Reserve Col- 
lege, one of the oldest and largest of 
the Western universities. And he told 
them things which it was very good 
for them to hear, but which people 
did not very often tell them at these 
meetings. He told them that man is 
man, because he can control matter by 
spirit— that this shows that he is a 
child of God. He told them that the 
child of God works with God, and that 
here is the (lifFerence l)etwecn work and 
labor; that work ele\ales man. while 
labor fatigues man. He charged them 
to see that the men whom they employed 
should not be mere laborers, but ."ihould 
become fellow workmen with God. He 
said they might rest from their labors, 
but that their works must always follow 
them. And he said very seriously that 
this was no matter of book learning, that 
they would not tiiul it in .Seneca and 
Aristotle, but UiiU ihey would had it in 
proportion as they were men of honor 
and truth, as they forgot themselves 
and consecrated their workshops into 
temples. 

llien he sat down, and, just as it was 
the night before, the speech was received 
with cheers. The truth is that, at any 
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such college gathering in America, the 

men are only playing at being men of 
letters. Every man of us is a workman, 
or ought to be ashamed if he is not. As 
lor poor Clipsham, the nervous exate* 
ment of speaking brought on a fit of 
coughing, and he had to excuse himself 
and go honic*. 

He soaked his feet in hot water with 
mustard* put a porous plaster on his 
chest, and went to bed with a lump of 
sugar by his side on which he had 
dropped Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. But 
he slept all night, and did not need the 
sugar. 

Four days went on in this way, with 
four tlitlt-rent dinners. Nobody told 
Clipsham he was all wrong, because 
nobody knew. On the other hand, 
everybody thought he was all right, and 
said he had never made such fjood 
speeches in his life. The next night he 
really went to the Carriage-Builders* din- 
ner. But he thought he was at the 
annua! meeting: of liu' Chautauquan 
Littrary Circle, 'i'hal is to say, he 
thought he was speaking to a large 
company of people who, in the midst of 
ever>' sort of daily occupation, read 
reprnlarly in a systematic course. So 
in fact he was. And the carriage-build- 
ers liked his speech all the better that 
he made no pretense, as they said any 
other lawyer would have done, to a 
knowlfrl'j^r of their business. He said 
nothing about varnish, or the strength of 
ash, of which he knew nothing, and he 
did not once allude to the hub of the uni 
verse the wheel of tinie, the chariot of 
the sun, or Dr. Holmes s Une-iloss Shay, 
which had been worked to death at their 
celebrations. 

IV. 

The two other dinners on the calendar 
titat week were at the joint anniversaty 
of the Chautauquan Circles, as has been 
said, and at the anniversary of the trus- 
tees of a fund left for the education of that 
sub-tribe of Ojibwas whom the first set- 
tlers had found fishing on the ix>int 
which makes Tannvorth harbor. These 
Ojibwas had long since gone where other 
Ojibwas, I fear, are going. But the fund 
remained, as funds will, to curse the 
descendants of the trustees. And the 



only way which had been devised to use 

up the annual interest was to have the 
trustees dine toq;ether, with such of their 
friends as wished to meet them, after 
they had chosen themselves again into 
oiTice at their annual meeting. At the 
Chautauquan dinner, accordingly, Clip- 
shani went rather carefully into a dis- 
cussion of the movements of American 
emigration, and the elements which have 
contributed to the making up of Ameri- 
can civilization. This was on Friday, 
and all through the week Clipsham had 
never forgotton the day of the week, 
although that nuschievous Gertrude had 
thrown him out in the use he made of 
the several days as they came. Mean- 
while his cold grew no better. His 
deafness grew upon him, and he sent for 
the doctor. The doctor told him he 
must stay at home, Clipsham said he 
could well do that, that for once there 
was no evening engagement, and he 
looked up the serial called ** My Friend 
the Hoss.'' which he was readiii'r, which 
was full of alhtsioiis to his 'raniworth 
friends. Little did he liiink, as he dis- 
cussed tfie side-bone of the nice turkey 
his sister Prue had provided, that the 
trustees' dinner was cooling While they 
awaited his arrival at the Hotel Jeffer- 
son. The truth was that they were 
entitled to that excuse which he wrote 
at the beginning of the week, to Colonel 
Plunkett, and which IMunkett still had, 
unread, in the han>ikerchief pocket of 
his dress uniform. 

But all the staying at home over Sun- 
day, and all the whisky and L,dycerine, 
and all the cherrj- pectoral which could 
be administered did Clipsham tin good, 
and on Monday morning he asked the 
doctor if a change of air would not help 
hini. The doctor said of course it would, 
li was clear it would not harm him. for 
he was past much banning. He was 
deaf as a post, his nose and throat and 
all the passages to them were intiamed 
and red with the intiammaiton. Ins eyes 
were drooping with watering, and he 
said he was as stupid as an owl. The 
doctor gave his ix-rmission for a journey 
to Colorado. Clipsham 1ook( c! on his 
calendar, and with his pencil uiarked otT 
all the dinner-parties, and wrote letters of 
excuse for the next three weeks. But 
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there was one engagement he could not 
manage so easily, for here his conscience 
pricked him. 

It was the city election. Clipsbam 
knew in his heart of hearts that he had 
not done his duty in this affair. He 
had not gone to one meeting^ .where his 
friend Gordon had summoned him, to 
obtnin n competent, n on partisan school 
coniiimtee. He was afraid there was a 
"job'* at the almshouse, and he had 
not looked into that. He distrusted 
the reij4^tuii{»: mayor, yet he had not lifted 
a finger to dethrone him. Now, if he 
went to Colorado, he should be away on 
election day, and should not give even 
one vote against the rascals, and one in 
favor of honest men. 

But Clipsham did so wish to go to 
Colorado t He had promised his cousin 
Lucy that he would visit her on the way 
— and she wrote such a pretty letter! 

Clipshiun compromised with himself, 
lie would go to Colorado because he 
wanted to — and his cold was so bad. 
But he saw on the calendar that on Mon- 
day n\^ht there was a meeting of the 
Friends of Good Government • at the 
Mechanics' Hall. He knew who called 
this meeting, and that it was in the right 
interest. John Fisher and all the rest 
had signed the call. He would go to 
that meedng. That would show which 
side he was on. He would not go on 
the noon train; he would wait until the 
evening train, which wx-ul at 9:^0. .Xnd 
his presence there would, in practice, 
show his colors as well as if he stayed in 
Tam worth nine whole days, sneezing and 
coughing, to vote at the end of ihein. 

Indeed, he nii^^ht be in hiscolTui if he 
Stayed, and a man cannot vote when he 
is in his coffin. 

So, when Monday came, Clip.shamsent 
his trunk to the train, ordered a carria}»;e 
for himself an hour before the train 
Started, and went down to the hall. The 
truth was that the citizens' meeting was 
not to take place until tlu- next ni^ht. 
But flertnifle had changed all that, and 
Clipshaui found, to his surprise, that the 
large hall was not lighted. However, the 
smaller hall was. An assiduous gentle- 
man whom he did n<>' know, who had 
been drinking more than was good for 
him, asked him in ; and Clipsham, regret- 



ting that the friends of order made so 
poor a show, went in. As has been said, 
he was not used to primary meetings. 

Once in, it was like all other meetinf:j«;, 
though not very lar<;e. There were two 
hundred men there, of whom he did not 
recognize three. The president was a 
man who had once tried to sell him a 
horse. The mayor was making a speech, 
and Clipsham supposed from this that 
diat officer had been frightened, and was 
tr>'ing to " get good," as thechiklren say. 
But whether he knew them or not. ihey 
knew hini. Three or four showily 
dressed men met him and led him to a 
front seat, and expressed their pleasure 
at his presence. In a moment after, the 
mayor's motion was carried, and a com- 
mittee was sent out — nominated from a 
list which had been prepared in his office 
that afternoon — ^to suggest a ticket for 
aldermen. 

Then it was that another man, who 
also had Ijeen drinking more than was 
good for him, arose and said that they 
were honored by the [)resence of a gen- 
tleman whom they had often heard in 
public, and who was known to be inter- 
ested in all public affairs, and that he ' 
hoped Mr. Clipsham would address them 
on the great issues before them ; and all 
the peojilc shouted, ' C'lipsham, Clip- 
shaui 1" Why he was there the leaders 
wondered, but they supposed, in their 
low way, that he had quarreled with John 
Fisher and his set, and had eome over to 
them to see what they would give him. 

The truth was, as tfie reader sees, that 
he had come to a meeting which was one 
day earlier than the meeting which he 
had meant to come to. 

Clipsham himself did not hear the man 
who spoke, and did not know what they 
were shouting' at. But when another 
man came to lead him to the nlntfnrm 
he knew what that meant, and he stepped 
tip and sailed in. And a capital speech 
he made. It was that speech which put 
him info what peopl<: call public life. 
1 or in\ part, I think he had been in \ ery 
public life before. He was pleased at 
being called upon so early; he was 
pleased at being recognized as in some 
sort a leader; and he said to liini-u lf, as 
he mounted the steps, that this was what 
he had come for, and that, if they wanted 
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him to lead, he had better lead. He did 
not quite know what to do or say about 
the mayor. For here was the mayor at 
his side. If he hnd repented of the 
dirty job he had been in, Clipsham 
thought, he would let him off ; and he 
did. Bat he did not let off anybody else 
in that meeting. He exposed, from 
cellar to cupola, the disgraceful jobs 
about building the new school-house 
oppo^te Prue Wintei^reen*s house, and 
the unkind audience howled with delight 
as they saw Alderman Bob Lyon nnd 
Councilman Bill Stuggs held up under 
Clipsham's pitiless ridicule. One of 
these gentlemen had led him to his stand, 
and the other was secretary of the meet- 
ing; but this Clipsham did not know. 
CUpsham could see that the assembly was 
a lowlived set, and mad enough was he 
mth Fisher and the rest who had signed 
the call and then stayed comfortably at 
home. So, after dissecting every nasty 
job which his hearers had been engaged 
in for five years, be closed with a really 
eloquent denunciation of the indiflference 
of educated men and holders of property 
in the management of the affairs of the 
city. His own conscience pricked him, 
as has been said, and he spoke all the 
better for that. The closing passage, 
where he describes the rich manufac- 
turer, who could not sign his name if the 
public schools had not taught him, and 
could not squeeze on a pay-roll if the 
public school had not tau^jht him, yet 
who, when he is rich and prosperous, will 
not go to a meeting which cares for the 
schools, and does not know a school* 
master when he tiiet tshim in the streets, 
has gone into the read inp;^- books ; and if 
you will go to the graduating exercises 
of the Lavtnia Academy, you may hear 
it spoken. 

Well, that one fellow held that ani^y 
assembly by the mere force of audacity 
and truth, and they did not even remem- 
ber that they could pelt him to death 
with their private- gin-bottles nnd other 
'* pocket pistols." When he hatl tinished 
his speech, he did not wait to hear 
what followed. He did not care to hear 
the hisses nor curses. He did see the 
scowls, but he had not supposed that 
everybody would like his speech. He 
bow^ bimMlf away from the haU, and 



in half an hour he was asleep in his 
berth as his train started for the West 

B> great good luck it happened that 
the i liief shorthand iikui of a newspaper 
unfriendly to tlie crew had been sent 
to " do " the meeting. It was supposed 
that a square or two of matter '* would 
be all the result of his probing such an 
ulcer. But he cr.uq:ht the position in 
an instant. He wrote down every word 
of Clipsham's speech, and the next morn- 
ing Tam worth and the State had it all. 
Such headlines I 

BILL STUGGS ENLIGHTENED! 

\ LivKi.v C Ai'f us ! 

A CITIZENS PROTEST! 

LIGHT IN DARK PLACES! 

And the public soon knew that, for once, 
the little coterie which had *' run " Tam- 
worth for some years had been told the 
truth by one modest, quiet gentleman, 
who had no ax to grind, and no ring 
behind hun. 

That man was Clipsham. While he 
was doing the mountains and caftons of 
Coloi ado, without the slightest suspicion 
of it himself, events were making him 
the most popular man in the State. So 
soon as there was a chance, the friends 
of good government put him in nomina- 
tion for Ciovernor— nnd Governor he was 
chosen. He will be Governor till he 
wishes to go to the United States Senate. 

V. 

" But who was Elinor May ?" asks my 
kind reader, Emma, who has followed 
this little story with the faithfulness 

which has <^iven a charm to othgr stories, 
and whr> rcniciubLTs something said in 
the beginning about the heroine. My 
dear Emma, can there be no story with- 
out a wedding at the end ? No, there 
cannot be. if the story is (juite perfect. 
So you shall hear who Elinor May was, 
for it belongs to the calendar also, and 
can be told in a few words. 

So soon as Clipsivam iKui determined 
to go to Colorado, the doctor asked 
him if he should stop" in St. Louis. He 
said he certainly should. Then the 
doctor told him that he must call on 
sonic friend of his named Day. and 
gave him the address. I he doctor tuok 
a card and wrote on it, " Col. George 
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Clipsham, introduced by Dr. Jones." 
Clipsham was lying on & long extension 
chair, carefoUy wtapped up in a ZuAi 
blanket, and asked the doctor to put 
down the name and street on this fatal 
calendar; and there the doctor put it, 
just as Clipsham bade him. Before 
Clipsham started upon his journey, be 
copied all the lines from his calendar 
into his pocketbook. There was not 
much, aiid he did not look at the dates. 
They came thus : 

M. Speak at Caucus. 

Tu. Stop over at Aunt Lucy's. 
W. Day, 999 Olive Street. (This in the 
doctor's writiog.) 

But Clipsham never noticed that the 
dates were wrong. He copied the en- 
tries into his own note-book ; and thus 
it happened, as we say, that many pleas- 
ant things followed* £linor and George 
do not think anything "happened.*' 
They think it was all made in heaven. 
This I know —that they had that mis- 
chievous Gertrude for their only brides- 
maid. 

For so it was that, on the evening 
when Clipsham meant to call on Mrs. 
Day in St Louis, he was in Chicago. 
He looked at his diaiy, and he found 
tilis entry. " How queer it is 1** said 
he. " I thonR:ht Jones said these peo- 
ple lived in St. L()nis"™as indeed Dr. 
Jones did. But Clipsham had formed 
this notion that his memory was failing, 
so he consnlted the hotel clerk as to how 
he should hnd the .street. The clerk 
never heard of it, but saw in a moment 
that it should be Ohio Street, and that 
Clipsham had copied it wrong. Clipsham 
went to No. 99'?. as hi- thought he had 
been bidden. J kre he sent in the card : 
" Col. George Clipsham, introduced by 
Dr. Jones." After a mdroent^s delay 
he was admitted, and a very charming 
lady came forward to meet him. Clip- 
sham bowed, and said she was very 
kind to be so informal and to permit 
him to be, but he was a traveler, and 
had but one Tiit,dit in Chicijjo; and (hi-n 
he was presented to Klinor. and I think 
the whole thing was pretty much tinished 
then, as far as he was concerned — and 
so would you, if y-.vi knew FJinot Clip* 
sham as well as 1 do. Then there was 
a little inquiry about Dr. Jones, lixit 



that did not come out very well. In the 
first place, Clipsham did not hear very 
well. In the second place, he was a good 
deal preoccupied with Elinor. In the 
third place, the Dr. Jones he was talking 
about was the leading physician of Tarn- 
worth, and the Dr. Jones they were ask- 
ing about was the Rev. Dr. Jones, presi- 
dent of the theological seminary at New 
Berea, But she was well-bred ; she saw 
there was some mistake, and she let it 
pass. 

A very pleasant evening Clipsham 
had. It proved that he heard Miss Fli- 
nor much l)etler than he had heard any- 
body for a fortnight. The journey had 
been of use already. Then they fell to 
singingduets,evenon this slight acquaint- 
ance. She plays a charming accom- 
paniment, and he j=ings admirably when 
he has no cold. She was tolerant that 
evening, thovjgh his voice was all wrong. 
Then, when her father came in, it pro'/cd 
that they were all ,uoin;j to Col'cido 
Springs on the next day but one ; and 
so it was very easy for Clipsham to 
make up his mind that he had business 
which would keep him over a day in 
Chicago. Although he did not tell them 
so, he made his resolution to stay before 
he left the house. 

When he had pfone away, Elinor's 
mother said she pitied him, because he 
had such a horrid cold. " But, Mamma,*' 
said Elinor, " did you ever know a cold 
make a man say ' Day * instead of * May ' i 
He kept calling yon Mrs. Day." 

Mrs. May had not obser\'ed this. But 
it was even so. As for Clipsham, when 
he met them at the train, and took his 
scat with them in the same Pullman, he 
v:?\-^ no such f(x>l but that he could see 
that Liieir seats were taken fur Mrs. May, 
Mr. May, and Miss May. But tfien he 
supposed the P. P. C. man had written 

this wrong. WTien. however, the names 
which Ihey had themselves put on the 
books with which Ihey traveled proved 
to be May, Clipsham gave up his con- 
viction that he knew their names better 
than they did. As he went on, indeed, 
he began to be wondering whether he 
could not persuade Miss Elinorto change 
hers. He was very soon on that plane 
of conversation where he called her 
Miss Ehnor." 
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Yes, a Pullman is a very nice place 

when the company is good. They sang 
in the twilight, for CHpshani's voice im- 
proved very fast, and his hearing gained 
so that he couM bear Miss Elinor, even 
when she spoke in very low tones, of 
experiences of hers which she would not 
care to have that Russian merchant 
hear, who was on his way to Alaska. 
The Pullman people had not then ad< 
vanced so far as to have a piano in the 
car between the saloon and the smoking- 
room. But these two people found that 
they could sing without any accom- 
paniment At the stations Clipsham 
always managed to bring in something ; 
if there were no flowers there were queer 
crullers, or if there were no crullers 
there were fossib. Sometimes there was 
half an hour's detention, and then he and 
Miss May would have a good, brisk, 
constitutional walk together. 

Now Clipsham had minin|^ interests 
In Colorado, and Mr. May had smelting 
interests. And while Mr. May attended 
to the smeiimg. Colonel Clipsham would 
wait with them. And while Clipsham 
inquired about Ae minings, the Mays 
were not far away. And the "Garden 
of the Gods " was more divine than 
ever, when they dismissed the carriage 
one evening, and under the moonlight 
walked home together, while those old 
di\ ;:iirics looked down, in still approval 
of what these youngL-r jM-oplr said and 
did. Altc^ether, tlie journey out, and 
the journey there^ and the journey home, 
were dianning. Clipsham never received 
one newspaper all the time, and he did 
not dieam that he was growing famous. 
As for the Mays, they never ^ed nor 
cared whether he was a public man or 
a private man. It was enough for them 
that the Rev. Dr. Jones had recom- 
mended him. Nay, they did not long 
think of that For, give him a chance, 



George Clipsham is anywhere his best 

recommendation. He is a modest man, 
but you cannot be with him a day with- 
out seeing that he is a brave, quiet, true. 
Christian gentleinan. He diinks very 
little of himself, but is glad — nay, eager— 
if he can, to make other people happy 
and good, and to serve the world where 
he has a chance to serve it. 

Nothing, indeed, could have been 
better or brighter or more happy in its 
results than this Colorado journey. Clip- 
sham threw off bis cold entirely, and 
before the journey was over he had 
undertaken to take care of Elinor to the 
end of her days, if she would let him. 
She, on her part, has taken such good 
care of him from that day to this that 
he has never made the wrong qwech in 
the wrong place, and he has never had 
that "horrid influenza " again. 

When he came back to Tamworth, in 
all tfie exuberance of his new life, he 
did manage to ask Dr. Jones how he 
managed to write "Day" instead of 
" May." For the calendar still hung 
there, and there was the " D," perfectly 
plain, in the doctor's hnndwriting. 

Then it was that a thorough examina- 
tion and explanation ensued, and then 
Gertrude, in tears, confessed to her 
mother, for she, poor child I had never 
forgotten her sin. But she had perfect 
absolution. A beautiful doll, open-eyes- 
shut-e)es, was givt-n her. and she has 
never been scolded from that day to this. 

You would say that Clipsham w<Mild 
have called on Mrs. Day in St. Louis 
on his first visit there. But he has 
never done so. His wife says she is 
afinid to have him. He says he has 
found out that there are no nice daugh- 
ter; there. 

Both he and Klinor bless (K-rtrud!-, 
every day of their lives, for her iiLiie 

experiment on bis calendar. 
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^ J. This volume ' presents a 
The Mystery of r i . i j- 

--•^ j / group of lectures by a dis- 
tinguished scholar, trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Wilder, and prefaced by 
an inliuduction from that lifelong student of 
Shakespeare, Professor William J. Kolfc. 
The translator has made a selection from a 
body of lectures, and gives to the reader, not 
the substance of the whole book, but sucli 
parts of it as are necessary to the prescnu- 
tion of the lecturers theory of Hamlet 
Keadirs uf The Outlook are familiar with 
the leading interpretations of this profoundly 
interesting and ]>erpjexing play, from the 
time of Goethe to that of Mr. Sidney Lee. 
The theory presented by Professor Werder 
may be briefly stated ; 1 lie duty which the 
Ghost imposed upon Ifamlet was not merely 
the killiti)^ of llie Kin^, 1>ul luin^ing him to 
justice, the killing being the objective form 
which justice must take on. The Kinf , ander 
an elective monarchy, had a legal ri^lu to the 
throne. It was necessary, therefore, that he 
should be shown as the murderer of his 
brother, and seizer o( the ClOwn by a crinu 
Hamlet's aim, therefore, was to force tlie 
King to a contession, and his whole course 
of action was dictated by that purpose. It 
was not the throne, but the unni.iskini; of tlic 
villain, tlie securing of a confession, and his 
punishment, which led Hamlet through ail 
his apparent vacillations. This is the secret 
of the uncertainties and apparent inconsist- 
encies of Hamlet's course, and that course 
finds its logical climax in the production of 
tlic play wilhiti the pl.iv, vshen tlie Kin^::, 
without actually making a contession, reveals 
his villainy. The argument is presented 
with great clearness and force. 

The Frvenda of ^'^'^ author of the latest 
. ^ biography of Voltaire has 
now added a delightful 

supplementary volume ' that will be enjoyed 
by all its readers, irrespective of their ac- 
quaintance with the previous work or with 
the fascinating if stormy age in which \'ol- 
taire lived and wrote. Hv the "friends" of 
Voltaire are meant not only those with wliom 
he was intimate but also others personally 
little known to him, yet " wliose aim was his 
aim, to destroy from among the people 
* ignorance, the curse of God,' and who were, 
as he was, the prophets and the makers of a 
new dispens.-tfion On '.lie hiasis of this lib- 
eral definilioa room is> fuuud lor d'A'.cmbcrt 

* The Mc3rt of Hsunlct'i Mystery. Tnin elated fru«n the 
German <A Karl Wwdcr By Elliabetl. W-Mcx. i;. P 
l*uta»iii'» Son», New York. ^1 SO, net, 
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and Diderot, the founders of the famous 
Encyelupa-dia : Galiaiii, tlie mirthful ItaHan 
wit J Vauvenargues, the short-lived aphorisi ; 
d*Holbach,. the blatant atheist and model 
host; Grimm, the German journalist and 
warmest friend of Diderot ; the enigmatical 
Helvetius; the statesmanlike Turgot; the 
ubiquitous Beaumarchais ; and Coi*dorcet, 
the luckless ~a notable if not altogether 
praiseworthy company. Kach is made the 
subject of a biographical study, sympathetic, 
animated, rich in touches that bring the hero 
and his times very near to the reader; and, 
though no profound analysis of character is 
made, and little attempt to measure the indi- 
vidual with lelation to his influence on the 
thouglit ul his awn day and of posterity, 
there is throughout a stimulating informa- 
tiveness that should lead to a lively desire 
for closer acquaintance with all ten of the 
Voltairean gentlefolk. Even in the least 
successful of the studies — those of \'anve- 
nargues, Turgot, and Beaumarchais — these 
qualities are plainly discernible; and, apart 
1 1 om an occasional and sometimes pardon- 
able lapse into extravagance of statement, 
there is little to criticise in the rest. Espe 
ctally good are the portraits of d^Alembert, 
Dideiol. d'Holbat h, and r.rimm: although 
ii is perhaps as well to point out that if Mrs. 
Frederilm MacDonald makes valid her con- 
tention that Diderot and Grimm conspired 
to ruin Rousseau's reputation, it will be in 
order lor the author of the present work to 
do some radical revising. 

Striking i)olitical changes durin^^ 
The New ? A i. • ^u: " i.» 



Far Emt 



the past month in China make the 
publication of recent observations 
of expert obsencrs in the Orient especially 
timely. It is a satisfaction to call attention 
to two books' on the Far East which de- 
serve particular notice. Both have been 
written by men of long experience in the 
Orient ; both are full o£ interesting iniorma* 
tion ; both point oul that the great eventand 
the possMc i>cril of the twentieth century 
lies ill d-e d' t l ipment of China; finally, 
boiii volumes are valuable as books of refer- 
ence because they contain the texts of impor- 
tant state papers, of the Antjlo-Japanese, 
Portsmouth, and lacking treaties, and the 
Japanese-Korean protocol. In addition, Mr. 
I'utnam-Weale's book * includes admirably 
detailed exhibits of China's foreign trade and 
an inquiry into the assets and liabiUties of 

' Sip»» and Portento in the Far East Br Bvwtrd CtMm. 

O [' Purium's S..II-.. Xcsv Ynrk «J '*>. net 
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China in international commerce, also tables 
showing the Japanese public debt, the cost 
of the Russian war to Japan, and the com- 
parative strength of the Japanese navy and 
the navies of the Great Powers. While lx)th 
authors are keenly interested in the dangers 
connected with large Japanese and Chinese 
armaments, Mr. Cotes points ;t that, if 
England, America, and Japan unite to guar- 
antee Chinese integrity, we need not worry 
about signs of unrest as seen in the boycott 
of American Roods, the attempt to win back 
control of the customs, the campaign against 
British-Indian trade " under the guise of a 

rn:sp,f!r to abolish the undoubted evils of 
the Chinese opium habit," and a determina^ 
tioD to supplant European and American 
enterprise in railway, mining, commercial, 
and industrial unrlertakings. As an Anglo- 
Indian journalist Mr. Cotes is, of course, 
specially sensitive concerning the potentiali- 
ties of India as England's coadjutor in the 
future of the Far East This part of his gen- 
eral survey forms the volume's distinctive fea> 
tore. Mr. Putnam- Weale's book is especially 
interesting as acontinuation of hisearher pub- 
lication " The Re-Shaping of the Far East.*" 

Pers 'nfent Although, as the author remarks. 
Problems PhWojophy Since Hegd^s tin.e 
can be crenited with no origi- 
native work, but only with variations of ex- 
isting systems, this volume* exhibits attract* 
ive freshnes.s both of arrangement and of 
thought. In a historical view modern phi- 
losophy is clearly the result of an evolution- 
ary process, in which we have the survival 
of the fittest. Wliat great thinkers have 
severally contributed to it is found in the 
systems which they have successively form- 
ulated. A systematic introduction to mod- 
ern metaphysics, which now for a century 
has been, at least q'Ualitatively, monistic, 

quite naturally comprises the history of phi- 
losophy since the dawn of its modern period 
in Descartes. Such a fusion of propcedeutic 
and history is a .striking feature of the pres- 
ent work. Ap'tther distinctive feature of it, 
and a fresh contribution to clear thinking, is 
its grouping of system^ from the view-point 
of the final question of philosophy — the na- 
ture ol ultimate reality — is it One, or Many? 
of one kind, or more than one ? of the same 
nature as our consciousness, or absolutely 
other ' In congniity with these distinctions, 
all modern systems are here grouped as, 
either numerically or qualitatively, monistic 
or pluralistic ; the monistic systems as non- 
idealistic or idealistic; the idealistic, as 
spiritualistic or phenomenatistic. This class- 



P^Uoa«phy. By M«jy 
N«w Vatk. 



ification lights up the entire course of expo^ 
sition and criticism which forms the book. 
The largest space is deservedly given to 
Kant, and here the arrangement of material 
is relatively new. Uncommon also is 'he 
estimate put upon Schopenhauer, as essen- 
tially a monistic idealist within easy distance 
of Hegel. The author's standpoint is the 
conviction that f-legel's essential argument 
for monistic spiritualism" is irrefragable. 
Among present writers Royce is most nearly 
followed, but with clearly noted divergences. 
Stress is constantly put upon the immediate- 
ness of sdf<consciousness, as the starting* 
point of philc opt-A' nnd the guarantee of 
truth. In guarantee of the estimates and 
critldsms ol the systems surveyed the writ- 
ers speak for th emselves in ample citations, 
and a touch of personal interest is added by 
brief biographies. These, with annotated 
bibliographies and critical excursus, form a 
large appendi.v, of value to serious students. 
Insight, poise, and a fine blending of clarity 
with brevity make this an eminentijr service- 
able book fur all such. Such a wf)rk, in 
addition to her well-wrought " Introduction 
to Psychology," gives Professor Calkins a 
distinction among American womenasmerip 
torious as it is unique 

rtaif Ss dMMMDt accomplished biologist* 

aoif'saenae professor at the Sorbonne in 

Paris, presents in this volume ' the mechanic 
cal theory of life. According to this, life is 
not the cause but the etfect of chemical 
processes, which work mechanically, that is, 
with unifonnity and precision, in an invr^ri 
able sequence of antecedents and conse- 
quents. He expects that scientists will in 
time lie able to discover the secret of these 
processes, and to originate life thereby at 
wilL Granting the possibility of this, it 
would demonstrate, at most, that life is the 
concomitant, not the effect , of those processes, 
and appears whenever the conditions of its 
appearance have been prepared. So much 
must be said to those who fear certain infer- 
ences already set up in anticipation of the 
supposedly revolutionary nature of the ex* 
pected discovery The mechanical processes 
that up and sustain livirrj; bntlies are 

e-vhibited in the present volume with remark- 
able clearness and completeness. On this 
side of the sul)ject given in its title it is all 
that could be desired. It is the physical 
side only: **the study of Kfe," says the 
author, ** belongs to chemical physics." To 
be convinced of "the nbsenceof all essential 
difference and all absolute discontinuity 
between living and not-living matter" is a 
•mark of "the enlightened mind." The 
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•'purclv i»lijcctive" 5;ttidv of living beings, fD 
which this biologi&t limiis his science, regards 
consciousness, die psychical side of life, as 
" an unveritiable hypothesis."' But the signs 
of fright, of grief, of guilt, of hate, of love, 
which human faces exhi))it, are material for 
an objective study uitlumt which human 
intercourse is impossible. I'hat conscious- 
ness IS not operative in directing vital move- 
ments is an amazing assertion, tantamount to 
a confession of willful ignorance of uiiim 
peachable facts* accepted by unprejudiced 
science. 



Germany's 



Prize essays do not al- 



Industrial Growth '^"y*-"^ ^'^'"P^^^ 

to write do not often — 

deal with subjects of interest to the general 
reading public ; but fhis cannot be said of 
Dr. Karl Dean Howard's "Tin C.uim- and 
Extent of the Recent Industrial Progress of 
Germany. " * To Americans in particular 
the phenomenal rise of the (icrman Kmpirc 
during the past quarter of a century from a 
position of economic insiguiticance to one of 
prime economic importance in of the (great- 
est interest; and am tiling tfiidin^; ti) thnnv 
light on the means whereby this develop- 
ment has been attained should be warmly 
welcomcfd, and the more warmly since in 
Germany we are fortcfl to recognize one of 
our two most formidal)le competitors in the 
world's markets. For his facts Dr, Howard 
has t^^fvnc dirr-clly to nilli sotirrcs ; his 
statements are supported by othcial statistics, 
so far as it has been possible to obtain such ; 
and his conclusions are based on an investi- 
gation that has clenHy been open-niinded, 
judicial, and thujougii. In beginning he 
takes, property enough, a survey of the eco- 
nomic hi.story of Germany prior to the politi- 
cal unification from whicli her industrial 
progress reaily dates ; and he finds that the 
cliief causes of her backwardness were tiie 
geographical position that so long made her 
the battleground of Europe, the conserva- 
tism of her people fostered l)y lier peculiar 
agricultural system, her in.ulcquatc traile 
and transportation facilities, and her ob.so- 
lete banking system. Coming to the period 
of progress, which he tinds ( hieHy cliarac- 
teri/ed by a transition from reliance oti agri- 
culture to reliance on manufactures and 
commerce, he specifically locates the cau.ses 
of her ama/ini^ly rapid economic growth i.i 
(1) increased domestic consumption due to 
increased population and a generally higher 
s(>iti<Iard of life : (.') tlie betterment of t' niis 
portation facilities; ^3) the Kartel system, 
which is able to promote the export inter- 
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' Tht Cauv ami I'.xtrnt of the kcccnt loduatml IVcM^css 
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[sts of the Empire and introduce greater 
steadiness in the domestic industrial world; ' 

(4) the system of industrial education ; and 

(5) , the fundamental cause of all, the charac- 
teristics of the (Jermau people. On the 
question of the relation between the urilf 
system and the economic prosperity of the 
country he scarcely touches — an omis.sion 
that is distinctly regrettable — but he does 
develop much that will be found not only 
new but surprising by most of his readers. 
Thus, in opposition to the view that the 
economic progress of the United States has 
been due largely to the force of individual 
initiative. Dr. Forrest insists that in the case 
of (.iermany a most powerful contributory 
factor has been the subordination of iiidi- 
vidtial initiative to h,d)its of obedience and 
discipline, for which he gives chief credit to 
the army system. Here, of course, there is 
room for honest difference of opinion; as 
also with regard to his view of the connec- 
tion between industrial progress and the 
Kartel. There is no questioning, however, 
the intrinsic value of his work, which assur- 
edly makes for a clearer understanding of 
modern Germany and her people. 

Had Colonel Charles 
Richardson chosen to 
utilize his personal ex- 
periences as the basis for his *' The Chan* 
cellorsville Camp.Uj^Mi," ' lie niii^ht liave made 
an interesting contribution to Civil War 
literature: but as it is, his narrative is quite 
negligible. Barring a tedious and i wad- 
ers r.r-t familiar with the ground —<iirtiruk 
description of llie scene of conflict, his 
account of the operationsof Early and Sedg- 

wii k .ilx iut I"i filri ii ksl)urg dis|.)tavs little 
originality, and consists for the most part of 
quotations from official reports strung to- 
gether in a cotnmonplaceway. In fact, more 
than h.ilf tlir hook is given over to an appen- 
dix of abstracts from reports of the opera- 
tions of the Army of the Potomac. ' 

The Wiid Fk>wers ^'"f'' •'^P\^'»'^, ^"^ 
- jj, . . written by a nature-lover 

^ "» of unusual skill in de- 

scription as well as in observing, this book * 
V. ill bring back j)lea.sant memories to all who 
know the Lnglish fields and hedgerows. The 
author is an artist, too, and gives us really 
charming full- page pictures in color of prim- 
rose, orchis, anemone, hawthorn, broom, 
gorse and heather, harebells, poppies, and a 
score of other w ild growing beauties. The 
year is followed iTi irith by month— ^icODtrea- 
ieia and agreeable arrangement. 

"The Chanccllom-lllc l^mjpaiin) : Fr«derickabunc }o 
Salem Church. Bv Charl*^ K i li.u il^'in Ttir NealePub- 
Irthinic Conipanv, New York >I I' t-iilji'. I'V 

York. 16. 
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If jou are at all interested in art you will want to sec as suuo as possible the revised Ckiiuon ol 

Ik History of Modern Paintmg 

By RICHARD MUTHER 

Prof, of Art History in Brtitau Unrctrsity 

Four 4to volumes, Buckram, Gilt top ; Price $25.00 



Wiiile this book is encyclopedic in its 
scope, treatinjv the work of Afteen hundred 

artists bioyjraphically and critically, it is a 
/• • t,> rciiif as well as a hook tn rcfiT to. 
iiie new edition has been coniuiiiLd by the 
author to the end oi the XIX Century and 
contain much valuable additional matter. 

" Not oiily the best, but the only history of 
Modern Painting which has any pretension to 
cover the whole jjr-^und.*' — London Times. 

*' Every one — artl 4. connoisseur and critic — 
who desires to learn the real mission of modem 
art and comprehend its present status as individ- 
ually and still more or less nationally expressed, 
should read Professor Muther's worlc. The pic- 
tures with which it is emhelli.shed form a splen- 
did gallery through which alone may be traced 
the oevelopmcnt of modern I'.iintiiiL: in all its 
salient rhat ac'ci istics." — The Sciu York Times. 

R. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 



The new edition has been entirely reset 
in hirj^e new type and almost all of the l.3<X» 
illustrations have been made over, affording 
ftill ilhistration-of the enlarged and amended 
text, lo these illustrations in biacic and 
white have been added 

48 PAGES m FULL COLOR 

reproduced by the roost improved three-color 

and four-color processes. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

The fniir volumes of the Histon,' of Modern 
Paint nig will be supplied on receipt of 
S15.00. express charges prepaid, Tbte 
Offer will be withdrawn Aug. 1. 

S('Ti:f for dcsoiptivc matter. 

31 West 23d St., New York 
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of The Outlook 

Handsomely made up in Jade Green 
Cloth, advertising pages eliminated, con- 
venient size for Library, each Volume with 
Index, three Volumes to the year, at $1.25 
|3er Volume, or $3.50 for the three Vol- 
umes comprising the full year. Sent, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. Each Vol- 
ume contains n history of the world's 
doings in par.iL;t ajilis which both report 
and interpret, reviews and records of cur- 
rent literature and timely features of im- 
|it)rLtUwe. \'ol. 85, comprising January to 
April, inclusive, is now ready. 

Our supply ol vmw ot the X'ulunm » 
|imit(*d. and an earty order is advised. 
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Of the twenty-four mill- 
ions of dollars which 
China is under obH^ali<»n 
to pay to the United .States as indeir.nity 
on account of the Boxer uprising, the 
United States Goveroment now proposes 
to remit over thirteen millions — over one- 
half. This was communicated by the 
State I )epartinent to Sir Chentung-Liang- 
Cheng, the retiring Chinese Ambassador, 
last week. AH that the United States 
will receive from China, if Congress 
agrees to this proposal, is enouj^h to 
reimburse the American properi) -owners 
who suffered loss, and to pay die share 
of die cost incurred by the United States 
in restoring order. The balance of 
twenty-four millions which the United 
States is entitled by treaty arrangement 
to receive would be in tbi nature of a 
penalty exacted from China for failing to 
protect life and property, it is this 



Price ^ a year 
f * to cents a eepy 

penalty which the President, if he obtains 

authority from Congress, will decline to 
exact. The relief to China is greater 
than tliese figures intiicaie, for thetwenty- 
four millions was by agreement to be 
paid by China during a period of thifty- 
nine years, with interest which would 
have brought the total amount taken 
from the Chinese treasury,to thirty-eight 
millions. If it ever were true that the 
State is, as Nietzsche makes Zarathustra 
call it, " the coldest of all cold monsters," 
it certainly is not true in these days. 
Once upon a time it was a very common 
belief that, however unselfish it might be 
right for an individual to be. a nation 
in its relations with other nations wtjuld 
be and ought to be invariably selfish. The 
ghost of this idea peeps between the 
lines of occasional editorial articles on 
international subjects even nowadays. 
Indeed, a large part of the argument 
of the self-styled anti-imperialists was 
based on the idea that it is impos- 
sible for a Christian nation really to 
be Christian j and that to pretend 
that it could be helpful to the weak, 
that it could really be a neighbor to a 
deix-ndent people, that it could bear 
another's burden, was to act the h\ jx> 
crite. An offer, however, of twenty-seven 
millions to a nation which has no legal 
right to the n)one\-, and which could not 
obtain it by any forcible means, is a some- 
what too material evidence of sincerity 
to be igreeted with cynical skepticism. 
The fact is, this proposal is in fine ac- 
cord with .\merican tradition. Of course 
maijnanimiiy is not exclusively a Chris- 
tian virtue ; but from any point of view 
which is antagonistic to the Christian 
point of view, it is actuall\- a vice ; and 
in any case it is a trait which ou^ht to 
be exhibited by any people that has 
such a moral inheritance as ours. It is 
trae that this Nation has failed all too 
frequently to follow the altruistic im- 
pulse, sometimes even when to do that 
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would have cost us little. Our treat- 
ment, for instance, of the Philippines 
has not been Hawless. To use the phrase 
of Paul, we have not yet attained. It is 

to be hoped that in this case Congress 
will not fall behind liic higii mark set 
by the executive. 

ft 

The H e second International 

i &j^ L M l*eace Conference was 
opened on June II in the 
Knights* Hall, in the Bittenhof Palace at 
The Hag^e, with an attendance of 209 

delegates, representing fni ty-seven coun- 
tries, from whose dress military orders 
and decorations of all sort:* were 
conspicuously absent, even the naval 
and military experts appearing in 
civilian dress. The hall, with its arched 
oak roof, bare wbitj walls, and stained- 
glass windows, was a somber back- 
ground for formal and rather uninter* 
esting introductory exercises. The 
dck'j^ates were placed at pfreen baize 
tables in tlie alphabetical order of their 
countries, Germany and America on the 
President's right. The large number of 
representati\ (s fmin the Central and 
Sf>nth Atnerican Republics iiuuie the- 
L.ain element conspicuous in die assem- 
bly. Special significance attaches to the 
fact that for the first time a Congress 
represetUin;;^ the entire civilized world 
had assembled, witli the whole field 
of international relations open to it. 
Whether it accomplishes much or little 
in the way of definite action, the mere 
statement of this fact is evidence of a 
progression of opinion and of condition 
so gieat as to be revolutionary. The 
I )u(ch Minister of Foreign Affairs called 
the' CoTv^ress tf) f)rder, and niade a !>ru f 
six-ech welcoming the delegates on be- 
half of the Queen. M. NelidofT, Russian 
Ambassador to France, proposed Dr. 
van Goudriaan as honorary President, 
a!id W. 11. de Reaufort, head (if the 
Holland delegation, as Vice-President. 
The Czar of Russia initiated the Hague 
Conference; it wastherefdie appropriate 
that his representati\ e shonld i;i\ c 
introductory address. ulii( h may Ix; dis- 
missed by a brief characterization : it 
was without color and it was pessimistic. 
\\\ closing the speaker said : " On behalf 
of the gracious Sovereign I here repre- 



sent, 1 ask you to join in laboring to 
adiieve the impossible but forever to be 
desired ideal, permanent peace of the 
world." 

^ - Of the four Coniniis- 

Tne Quesimn of ■ u u . u 

t . . . sions uilo which the 

onginal Russian pro- 
gramme was divided, M. Victor Bour- 
geois, of France, Count di Tornielli, f»f 
Italy, M. Beernaert, of Belgium, and 
Professor Martens, of Russia, were ap- 
pointed acting presidents. The German 
delegation presented a proposal for the 
constitution of an international court of 
appeal for naval prizes, to which the 
support of England was immediately 
pledged b} fine of her delegates, and 
that of the United States by Ceiu tal 
I'orter. A letter from Mr. Choate was 
read announcing that he would present 
to one of the Commissions the question 
of the collection of public debts by 
force, and that he nii;;ht also present 
other questions not mentioned in the 
programme. The Drago Doctrine will 
thus be brought Ixfore the Congress for 
serious considei atit III. The American 
attitude on the tiucstion of the linntati<>n 
of armaments has been detincd in the 
Statement that our Government regards 
this matter as pre*emtnentl} a European 
{|uestion, and, in view of the liivcrgenre 
o£ views among the European Powers, 
and the unwillingness of any of them to 
assume the responsibility, does not feel 
justified at the outset of the CoTiferem e 
in interjecting an issue which might 
jeopardize the imix>rtant work achicv 
able. " Nevertheless, the United States 
does not want to see the door closed, 
and the reservation is made to protect 
her right to inlioiluce the subject if for 
any reason later she should decide to do 
so.'* It would be absurd from every 
point of vnew to surrender tlie leadership 
of this gre.at movinient into Russian 
hands at a time when Russia is the most 
prominent representative of reaction- 
arism in the world. More than any 
other cntmtry she nerds the opportimity 
to reori^ani/e lier govermnenl and to 
develop her resources in a period of peace. 
Her military prestige has received an 
almost fatal blow at the hands of the 
Japanese, She is apparently on the 
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verge of a revolution ; and while all 
Americans have a very friendly feeling 

for the Russian peojik', and do not for- 
get the friondshr]3 of Russia in dark and 
critical days, it would be impossible to 
leave to a Power so constituted and 
in such a condition the leadership of a 
world-wide movement. It maj- be that 
the .time has not }'et come for action 
looking toward disarmament; but it is 
the right and duty of the United States, 
not to follow, but to lead in such a 
movement. The limitation ofarmnmcnts 
was one of die subjects which stood first 
on the list proposed by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. It may be thought ad- 
visable to defer acrion on this matter; 
but if so, it oug^ht to be, not because 
Russia takes the lead, but because the 
United States is conduced diat the 
movement would be forwarded rather 
than retarded if it is not pressed too 
vigorously at the moment. The New 
World is very largely represented in the 
Conference ; it has a much freer hand 
in dealliiij with international questions 
than the Old VVorUL It is the part of 
the New World to lead and not to follow 
In such matters. 

France industrial demonstration 
of a unique type, not 
without its amusing featuzes, last week 
became in its proportions very like a 
revolution and brought about a national 
political crisis. Only the strong per- 
sonality and convincing eloquence of 
the Premier, M. Clemenceau, saved the 
Cabinet from a positive defeat in the 
Chamber o£ Deputies. M. Clemcnceau's 
handling of the subject before the 
Chamber was masterly, and it resulted 
on Friday of last week in a vote of con- 
fidence passed hy the j;reat majority of 
104, under which the Adniinistraliun was 
left free to take all necessary measures 
to repress violence and re establish law 
and order in the disturbed departments 
of the Midi. There seems to be no 
doubt that Marcelin Albert, his chief 
aid, M. Ferroul, and their associates in 
the strange peaceful revolt planned by 
them for the vine-growers, were perfertlv 
sincere and single in purpose. Hut i( is 



easier to arouse men's passions than to 
restrain them. The cessation of civic 
functions by mayors and MKiicistrates, 
the refusal to pay taxes by the vine- 
growers and wine merchants, the implied 
threat to the Government to disregard it 
entirely if legislative measures were not 
at once passed for relief, the parades 
and street agitation — all combined not 
only to excite an always excitable people, 
but also to call out all the hatred which 
existed against the Government for other 
than industrial reasons. The Clerical 
party, the Monarchists, and the Social- 
ists have many adherents in the cities of 
the South, and the mobs which ha\'e 
filled the streetsof Montxxillier, Narbonne, 
and I5e/iers were, we jud^e, larf^ely made 
up of these elements. Trciops were poured 
into the disaffected districts, and the 
curious fact developed that the disaffect- 
ed people were bitter in their feeling to 
the cavalry, who repressed demonstra 
tions roughly, while they were well dis- 
posed to the infantry and tried to gain 
their symjiathy and forbearance. The 
leader. M. Albert, came to Paris, saw 
M. Clemenceau, and returned to sub- 
mit to the law; his chief lieutenant, 
M. Ferroul, was arrested, escorted 
by one hundred and fifty soldiers to 
the station, and taken to Montix'llier, 
Orators of the people addres.sed the 
troops in this fashion: *'We love you 
as you love your friends. We do not 
wish yon harm, but we hunger and you 
will not fire on us." Then an emotional 
exhibition of fraternity took place be- 
tween mob and troops, In which the 
latter shared the former's bread and 
wine. This was in Narbonne, btit in the 
same city on Thursday attempts to dis- 
perse the mob ted to firing by the troops, 
and it was reported that seven deaths 
resulted, includini^. as nsnal in snch 
cases, innocent jh oiiU-, woaicn and chil- 
dren. On the sante clay rioting took 
place at Argelliers, and even in the laqg^ 
town of Montpeliier. So far as can be 
ascertained (and the reports j^^iven f>Tit 
have been very meager), no deaths were 
caused by these latter outbreaks, 
although a number of. people were 
wounded. It was at first n ported that 
public buildings had been hiiined, but 
this report seems unfoundeti. i itiaiiy, 
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on Saturday came the report that at 
Montpcllicr, the prcvinii«5 night, barri- 
cades liad btx'u erected and defended 
by the mob against a charge by Uie 
drai^oons, and this news was accom- 
panied by the still more serious ri j rt 
that near Re^ziers two companies oi infan- 
try had mutinied and had persuaded four 
otiier companies to join them, but that 
the mutinous soldiers had soon yielded 
to the inriiicnce of their commanding 
officers, and had been sliut up in bar- 
racks to await the action of the military 
authorities. It is perfectly evident that 
the acts just described constitute, when 
taken together, something ver>-1ike an ex- 
tended revolt in a larj^eand inii:ortantsec- 
tion of the Republic, in such a case, no 
matter what sympathy may be felt with 
the financial losses and real necessities 
of the people in that section, it is clearl\ 
the tirst duty of the Government to assert 
its authority, restore order, and insist on 
the resumption of the usual functions of 
administration by those who ha\t" will- 
fully reliiujiiished them, or to aijpoint 
Other oiViciais to take their place. The 
action of the Chamber of Deputies wiil 
make this possible, and after it has been 
done it can hardly be doubted that the 
demands of the disaffected section for 
protection against the adulteration of 
wine, the concoction of imitation wines, 
the admission of the inferior product of 
other countries to rrmie into competition 
with Uie vine-growers' product, and llie 
excessive cost of sugar, an essential in 
their business and now under a high 
protective tariff - that these and other 
demands will be carefully c()nsi<lered 
and made the subject of thoughtful and 
wise legislation. 



JVew Alliances 
Abroad 



A realignment of the 
Great Powers was ren- 
dered imperative by the 

results of the Rnsstvjapanese War. which 
pi!t Hussin intr< the b:irk<jrronnd and 
pushed Japan nito the foreground, not 
only as a Power of the first rank, but 
also as a force in the East to be reckoned 
with at every turn. Fni^laiid was qnirk 
to un<lerstand the situation, anti her 
speedy alliance with Japan was a master- 
stroke of diplomacy when one considers 



her vast Oriental interests and what she 

has at stake. King Edward VII. has a 
f^eniiis for diplomacy of the constructive 
sort. Not only has England come to a 
thorough understanding with Japan, but 
with France, with Italy, and with Spain. 
The latest achievement of the King is 
substantially an agreement between Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, expressed in an 
agreement between the Ei^ish and the 
Spanish. It is reported that by the terms 
of the treaty with Spain, which is one of 
the fruits of the King's diplomacy and a 
very auspicious accompaniment of the 
recent marriage between the rojTil houses 
of England and Spain, f^reat Britain 
has secured for the first tune a formal 
recognition by Spain of her right to tlie 
peninsula on which Gibraltar stands; 
while England, with the backii^ of her 
intmeiise nnvv snl^stantially guarantees 
the Spanish possessions in the Canary 
Islands and the Mediterranean. The 
agreement between France and Japan ^ 
recites that the two Governments are 
moved by a desire to strengtiien the 
friendly relations now existing between 
them^ and to avoid every future cause 
of misunderstanding ; that they agree, 
thereff)re, to respect the independence 
and integrity of China, as well as the 
principle of equity, in the treatment of 
that country, for the commerce and sub- 
jects of all nations ; that, having special 
interest in seeing order and peace guar- 
anteed in the regions of the Chinese 
Empire in the vicinity of the territories 
o\ er which they have sovereign ri^ts 
of protection or occupation, they have 
mutually enL;;aj^ed to support each other 
in as.sui ing thepeace and security of these 
regions and in maintaining the situation 
and the territorial rights of the two con- 
tractinj^ parties on the Asiatic continent, 
it is believed that a smiilar agreement 
will shortly be made between Japan and 
Russia. The feeling evidently exists in 
Germany that the result of these various 
agreements i.s the isolation of that coun- 
try, but there is very little doubt lliat the 
conclusion of these various treaties 
means the removal of a number of pos- 
sible causes f>f irritation, a thoroughly 
!l;i"k1 understanding between a large 
gioup of Powers, and a condition ex- 
tremely favorable to the continuation of 
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peace and to the free developiucni ut 
the Orient 

, There never was a 

DoIm*mgr«nt» ^^^^^ illustration oi 
Pay Extortionate . , , 

Railway FarcF '^""^ "f^ «i 

tional Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, and equally of a 
Commissioner of Immigration caper to 
protect his poor and often ignorant 
wards, than was seen last week at the 
preliminary hearing hefore the Comrais- 
sion on \hr asserted wronj^ful and shame- 
ful disr I ii)jm:iti()ii aj;ainst immigrants by 
the railways. The hcarjing was not com- 
pleted, and it would not be fair to criti- 
cise the railways unreservedly before 
their case has been presented to the Com- 
mission in full at the postponed hearing. 
But it is not too soon to say that if the 
facts are as alleged by the Immigration 
Inspectors, and at least in part admitted 
by Mr. J. R. Wood the General Passen- 
ger Traffic Agent of the I'eunsylvania 
Railroad, the need of stringent super- 
vision and control by the central author- 
ity of the United States is so strong as 
to appeal both to one's sense of justice 
and to one's human sympathy. It is 
alleged that seven of the leading railways 
of the country have united to charge 
imniij;rant passenj^ers unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates, while at the same time the 
service given is extremely bad in every 
particular. Thus, it was admitted by 
Mr. Wood th,u within five years the 
cost of a ticket lor an immigrant between 
New York and Philadelphia has been 
raised from ^1.75 to $2.25, while at the 
same lime the ordinary first-class pas- 
senger's ticket has been reduced in price 
until it is now only $2.25 — precisely 
what the immigrant pays. So also an 
immigrant bound for Atlantic City has 
to pay for a single ticket, while an 
ordinary passenger can buy a round-trip 
ticket for f 2.50. But this is only half 
of the stoiy; for the immigrant's ticket 
is good for only two days, and he has 
inimeasurably inferior accommodations. 
For instance, the seats are mere benches ; 
there are no porters or brakemen to 
sissist women and children in getting on 
or off ; an Jmmigrant cannot buy a 
sleeping-car ticket even if he wishes to; 
the cars are crowded, so that often the 



pas.sengers have no seats at all ; there 
are poor lavatoiy accommodations and 
sometimes none; and the immigrants 
hnve to wait penned tip like cattle in the 
.slaliuns, sometimes for ten or twelve 
hours. Much of this was admitted by 
Mr. Wood, while the actual condition of 
affairs was saliently brought out by the 
story of Inspector Cowan, of the Immi- 
gration i )epartn)ent, who journeyed from 
New York to Philadelphia in company 
with about three hundred and fifty immi- 
grant-s. He described the floor of the room 
where they were penned in for four hours 
as covered with refuse and in a filthy con- 
dition, while there were only plain board 
seats without backs. There was no op- 
]) ortunity to obtain provisions during the 
four hours' wait, and when they were 
bundled in a seven-car train they found 
not enough seats, so diat many of the 
passengers went to sleep on thi- floor. 
There was no lavatory, no wash-basin, 
and no water in the water-cooler. At 
Philadelphia the immigrants who had 
overcrowded the seven-car train were 
all jammed into a six-car train ; and at 
this point Mr. Cowan felt that his expe- 
rience had been all that he could stand. 
.Vnd for this kind of acconunodation, if 
the chari[^es made by Mr. W'atchorn are 
correct, the great railways are charging 
as much as or more than they obtain from 
first-class passengers, occupying first- 
class cars, and having liberal stop-over 
privilt^es and all provisions for comfort t 

_ . (iovernor Hughes has 
BoT^ Recount Bill, 

an<I it is now the law of 
New York State. He has accompanied 
this signature with a memorandum giving 
the reasons for his approval. They 
might be expressed in a single sentence 
thus : Special exigencies sometimes re- 
quire sj)e(,i:il lepslation and such an 
exigency is pitxluced by tiic uncertainty 
in which is involved the result o'f the 
municipal election of 1905. This exi- 
gency the Governor thus describes : 

It is well known to all who are conversant 
with sentiment in the city of New York that 

there is wi(I< vprent! rlonht as to the acrurac v 
of the otticial canvass. The failure to re- 
solve that doubtand todetennine in a prompt 
and decisive manner, satisfactory to all fair- 
minded citizens, the result. of the election 
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lias become a Rrave public scandal. The 
rlcnial of all rt lici, either under tht- c\i>tiii^ 
law or through appropriate legislation for 
the ascertainment of the fact whether the 
votes hnd been lawfully ct)unted as cast, has 
buju^ht our law into contempt and created 
a }>ric\'ance shared by many thousands of 
our fellovr-citizens who believe that a great 
wrong has been committed which it is the 
duty of those charged with the enactment ot 
laws to rci)atr. 

The Governor holds that quo warranto 
proceedings do not afford adequate 

remedy, because they necessarily involve 
great delay, llccom edes that the bill 
as signed puts the Mayor at disadvantage 
by requiring him to pay the cost of 
recount in any districts which he asks 
to have recounted, in case that recount 
shows that he was duly elected, But this 
injustice, he declarer*, is remedied by 
the supplementary bill which has already 
passed the Legislature. We regret that 
n cart ful renfiin'^ of (Iovernf>r Hughes's 
memorandum does not change the opin- 
ions which The Outlook has expressed 
respecting this recount bill. We regret 
this because this is almost the only exec- 
utive action of (lovcrnor Hughes which 
we have not been able heartily to ap- 
prove. Nor do we for a moment ques^ 
tion the worthiness of his motives in 
tiri;;^ini!^ this measttri', though we dilTer 
from his judgmeiu res[x*ciing the wisdom 
of setting a precedent which appears to 
us perilous. We shall be glad if he 
proves to be right in thinking that pro- 
ceedings under this hill ran he pr^■'^sed 
to a more expeditious result llian quo 
warranto proceedings. But as we go to 
press it is, on the one hand. oHicially 
announced that Mr. Hearst will call for 
a recount and a recanvass — that is, a 
judicial examination — of all the ballots 
cast in all the districts, and it is unoifi 
« i illv reported that Mayor McClellan 
Will ir^ist such n ncoutit riiid recanvass 
on die ground lliai the law is unconsti- 
tutional, and willr if necessary, carry the 
question of its unconstitutionality up to 
the Suprt-me Court f>f the Unit«*<l Slates. 
We do not doubt the purity of Mayor 
McClellan*s motives in thus insisting, at 
ver>' great exi>ense, on what he believes 
to be the best interests of the city, 
against wh.it hr Itrlit '.t s tn Ht' a flanger- 
ous e.\prrunc'rtt. inil we ihmiv that such 

a protraction of proceedings under this 



bill would be inexpedient, and that the 
advantages of having the measure de- 
clared unconstitutional, if this result 
should be secured, would not l)e suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the disadvantages 
of keeping the question open for months, 
if not years, to come. Hb proUst 
against this bill has been dignified ard 
strong, and now that it has liten ovir 
ruled he would be wise to accept the 
result without further contest I1ic 
chief good result which we look fc r 
frotn this agitation is the pnssiMr im 
petus ^hich it may give to a very nuKb 
needed reform of tlie ballot and election 
laws in this State. 



A Popular 
■ Uprising* 



Two million consuniers of 
natural gas in the cities, 
boroughs, and villages of 
western Penn.sylvania are aroiiM-d 
against the monopoly of light, heat, |>ow- 
er, water, and traction facilities main- 
tained by the Philadelphia Company. 
This coq)ornli()n, which has a history of 
'•hold financiering." exercises pri% ileges 
by virtue of an exlraordinar)' charter. It 
owns nearly all of the gas-mains in Pitts- 
burg and w estern Pennsylvania, nearly all 
of the electric liKht plants, ever\- street 
railway in Pittsburg and Allegheny, 
and nearly every street railway line in 
western Pennsylvania. Outside of the 
city it controls water companies and 
electric plants. The charter, which was 
granted under the old State Constitu- 
tion, is of the blanket variety ; it allows 
the Philadelphia Company to do practi* 
cally anything it wants ; to enter nnv 
line of business, manufacture any article, 
and sell anything. The Company used 
to be owned locally, but recently the 
Ignited Railways nf San Francisco took 
over practically all of tlie stock. Thb 
fact has increased the exasperation of 
the people ^inst what they r^rd as 
its exorbitant charges and its arbitrary 
coursf A'^ainst this Company a storm 
has been brewing for years; but when 
recently letter-carriers handed into 
eighty-eight thousand homes thin slips 
of pajK-r bearing a l i ii f announcement 
from thr Co '.p4ny that aft( r ]m\r >() 
the price of natural gas would be thirty 
cents instead of twenty-five cents a 
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thousand cubic feet, the storm broke out 

with full force. This increase of five cents 
will net in Pittsburg alone, as indicated 
by the Company's annual statement, 
$1 ,750,000 profit. In that city a majority 
of the industries are operated by natural 
j;;is. and not one in a hundred d'.vcll- 
ings has any father fuel or ilhim i mint. 
Outside of i^iltsbuig the use of naiural 
gas b as general as within the city. It 
costs no more to sell the {Hoduct now 
than it did several years ago, when the 
price was fifteen and twenty cents ; and 
even now it is sold by the Company in 
West Virginia* which requires as much 
pipe line as Pittshur^j, at fourteen 
cents. . The Company has "i^ny street- 
car ventures ; and losses it has incurred 
from these it is, in the opinion of Mayor 
Guthrie, trying to offset by raisii^ Uie 
price of gas. Moreover, the Company, 
because it can thus make more profit, is 
making discriminatkm in favor of man- 
ufactured gas and electricity. Thus, it 
refuses to make contracts for the use of 
natural gas with incandescent ni i titles. 
Though the courts have ruled UiaL the 
Company cannot say what use a man 
shall make of the gas after it has passed 
the curb line into his house, the Company 
evades the ruling by threatening to shut 
off the gas. The Company has refused 
to build the needed extensions of the 
street-car lines without frre and untaxed 
franchises in perpetuity ; it has refused 
to observe the clauses in its ^ranchi^es 
requiring it to keep the streets clean 
between the car tracks. It has failed to 
provide all the needed and promised 
additional cars \ it has ignored the pro- 
posal to abolish tiie car line lou[>s ; it 
has failed to pay its increased license 
f r its cars ; it has declined to estabUsh 
tlie system of "grounds " that will save 
the city water-mains from electrolysis 
due to the electric conduits of the Com- 
pany. In the fight against the practices 
of this Company the leader is the Mayor 
of Pittsburg, George F. Guthrie. Asso- 
ciated with this Democratic Mayor are 
the Republican Mayor of .Mlegheny, 
Charles F. Kiishler, Mayor Coleman, of 
McKcesport, and comniitte.'es from city 
councils, boroughs, and busine.ss orgain- 
zations. Together these officials and del- 
egates have petitioned Governor Stuart 



to invoke the sovereignty of die State 

in an attack upon the Companjr's charter. 
This fif^ht is not without meaning for 
the Republican State organization. Its 
dilemma seems to be either to affront 
the people of western Pennsylvania, or 
to strenjjthen the leadership of Mayor 
Guthrie who might be a powerful I )ein- 
ocrauc eaudidate for the Governorship, 



g^^. jp . College festivities have 
Coli^ Evtma j^u^^ nwxoh space in the 

reports of the newspapers during the past 
week. At Smith College the Senior 
( lass presented '* Much Ado About 
Nothing." with the adnurable scenic 
background and exceptionally good act- 
ing which for years past have character* 

iztd these dramatic presentations. 

i he Commencement address at Mount 
Holypke College was delivered by Miss 
Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chi- 
cago.— Dr. Wheeler has declined the 
invitation to become President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and remains at his post in Berkeley, 
where he is rendering admirable service 
in broadening the field of work and of 
influence of the Tniversity of Califor- 
nia. At the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, at Lexington, the resignation of 
Superintendent General Scott Shipp, 
after a service of seventeen years, was 
accepted, and Colonel Kdward \\ . Nich 
ols, Professor of Matiieuiatics and Vx.<y 
nomics in the Institute, was appointed 

temporary Superintendent. Speaking 

in New York City at the Commencement 
of the College of Sl Francis Xavier, 
Ardibishop Farley commented on the 
large number of graduates of Catholic 
colleges who did not semi their sons to 
the schools to wliose training they owed 
their success ; and tJie Rev. I>r. Kiaim 
called attention to the fact that the poor 
built and supported Catholic puochial 
schfxjls. and as yet no man of wealth in 
the metropolis has built and endowed 

such a school. ^Lafayette College, at 

Easton, Pennsylvania, celebrated its sev- 
enty-fifth year by addresses from Profe.v 
sor 'Miinsterl)ert^. of II;ir\ard, Professor 
Cattell,of Culund>ia,ai)d Professor Uwen, 

of Lafayette. At Brown University 

the address before the Phi Beta Kappa 
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Society was delivered by Mr. Bliss Perry, 
on "The Academic Temper." At the 

alumni dinner Judge Grosscup discussed 
•'The Evcr>'-day Man and Our Corpora- 
tion Problem," and said, among other 
things : 

The American people have on deposit 
in banks and banking institutions nearly 
|I3,000,0(X).(KK), a sum of money unemployed 
for iin t-stmL-iil dirci tly liy tliemselves, but 
employed bya comparatively small borrow- 
ing class. This huge deposit nearly equals 
at their presri t mirkct prices the value of 
all the railroadit ol the couniry put together. 
It constitutes almost the entire we^th on 
which the corjiorate business of the country 
actually rests. It is not the rich men of the 
cduniry wlm own this wealth. Indeed, were 
all the banks and savings societies to liqui- 
date at once, there would immediately turn 
up in direct possession and owner5hi[) nf the 
people at large so large a part of the cor- 
porate securities that the American people 
could be .said to be, in fact, the owners of 
the property of America. 

How ought sane men to meet these t mnli 
tions? Should the corporation, for the mere 
sake-of election tactics, be hawlced at from 
every angle (if Iniman trrsappointment ? . . . 
We should iranstorm the corporation from 
a position of inviting distrust to a position 
that invites the people's trust. In the 
evolution of events the corporation has 
heeiime sole trustee over nearly the whole 
field that ought to invite the individual 
interests, the individual hopes. And this 
alone otight to invite us out of the delusion 
that the character and career of a state* 
made corporation is of no more public con- 
cern than the character and career of an 
individual. The corporation is a mighty 
agency o«' and for tlie jjrojilc whost- cii.irae- 
ter and career arc of the deepest public con- 
cern. And the great work of this generation 
is to raise it up to the stature of the mission 
it has to perform ; to make it lt»r the future 
a trustworthy agency commanding the con- 
fidence of the future. That, and that alone, 
is the sane way of meeting tlie conditions 
that confront us. 

g The Anti-Smoke League of 

^^^^ the City o£ New York has 
announced that, in its juclg- 
ment, the smoke problem in the great 
power establishments has hcun satisfac- 
torily snivtd. These estabiishmetits are 
practically the only ones in the metrop- 
olis which have been breakinfi; the law 
and pouring out from their great chim- 
n<*vs rl.xuls of black smoke. .\s a residt 
of expernncnt at a station of tlic New 
York Edison Company, which has been 
among the foremost offenders, the nui- 



sance will hereafter be abated. There 
are eight great chimneys at this particu- 

lar station, and the volume of smoke 
which has come from them has very 
materially blurred the sky and contrib- 
uted an element of gloom and dirtiness 
to the whole neighborhood. This is 
only the hejijinninpf of what it is to be 
hoped will prove to be the final triumph 
of the Anti-Smoke League in pre- 
serving the skies of New York, and 
also its beauty and healthfulness. It 
has been shown that the imprcgtiation 
of the air by smoke is a material cle- 
ment in veiy serious diseases; that it 
involves an enormous waste in the way 
of expenses and loss of property. is also 
well known. From every point of view 
black smoke ought to have no place 
within the limits of a great city. The 
endeavor has l)cen made to secure this 
f^encral result without imposing too 
heavy a burden on the great establish- 
ments, and for this reason the League 
has been patient with a number of 
offenders. If the problem has hern 
solved in a practical way, every excuse 
will be removed, and the league wilLbe 
in a position to compel all other smoke* 
producers to cotiform to the law. The 
Outlook has regarded this as one of the 
most important public services now 
being rendered by any organization in 
New Yoik City, and the Anti-Smoke 
League is entitled to the gratitude of 
the whole country ; for the sky of the 
metropolis is one o£ its most beautiful 
features. 

The proposal of Mr. 
Walter Wellman to 
reach the North Pole 
by an air-ship has been regarded by most 

jx'ople, we fanr\ . as visionary and im- 
l>racticable. \\ ith just this feeling the 
present writer glant^d at Mr. Wellman *s 
own account in the current McClure*s 
of the pre.sent state of the project. A 
drawing of the skeleton frame of a hall 
built to house the air-ship caught the 
e> e by its remarkable dimensions. It is 
190 feet long, 82 feet wide, and 85 feet 
hii:h. and is rf>vered with sail-cloth. 
.Not only was this great iron structure 
erected last year on the northwestern 
point of Spitzbeigen, but it was fitted out 
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with many tons of apparatus, including a 
gas-making plant ; and thfee shiploads 

of all manner of materials, provisions, 
machiner}', tools, coal, instmments. and 
an almost endless variety of necessities, 
were landed. Moreover, the 'aiF>ship 
itself was in part set up and equipped, 
and on!}- the delay of the Paris con- 
tractors rendered it imp(^ssi})le to make 
a start last summer. Thih air-biiip, be it 
noted, » not a mere balloon such as 
wafted Andrdb helpless to death, but 
is in larjje part a reproduction of T.a 
Patrie. the most successful of French 
dirigible balloons, which has shown a 
speed of twenty<four miles an hour, and 
has made more than eighty ascensions. 
La Pr\f rie now belongs to the French army. 
Mr. Wellman's air-ship, The America, 
is one hundred and eighty feet long, 
has a speed of fifteen miles an hour 
before a fnvnr-ng wind, is driven by 
a motor weighing six hundred pounds 
and having sixty horse-power, carries 
over five ^ousand pounds of fuel, and 
in all, in addition to its own weight, 
can carry about nine thousand pounds 
of cargo and machinery. With an op- 
posing wind perhaps five miles an hour 
might be made. Slow as this seems, it 
is far faster time than has ever been 
made over broken ice-fields by sledges. 
Last July and August at Spitzbergen the 
winds were %ht and variable, often, 
Mr. Wellraan says, blowing for days at 
a time out of the south directly toward 
the Pole. As to what will happen this 
year, the adventurous explorer says : 

Some day in July or August, 1907, as we 

hope and believe, a man standiiijj at the 
northwestern Doiut of Spitzbergtn, six bun- 
dreil miles almost directly north of the 
North Cape of Norway, will behold a 
strange and wonderful spectacle. He will 
see, rising from a little pocket of land aniitist 
the snow-capped hills of Danes Island, an 
eiMnmous air^hip—a huge ma«s of hydrogen 
gas imprisoned in a stanch reservoir of 
cloth and rubber, in shape much like a thick 
cigar, its sharp nose pointed northward. 

Well, it is at least possible I The royal 
road to the ^'ole may be, as claimed, " ihr 
free aerial pathway." Professor Janssen, 
the eminent astronomer who warned 
Atulrtfe that what he was undertaking 
was " not an exploration but a suicide," 
declared before the French Institute that 
he believed Mr. Wellraan had an excel- 



lent chance. Naturally, on the other 
hand. Commander Peary is somewhat 

incredulous. What is certain is that, 
even if successful, the Arctic aeronaut will 
see nothing ot importance or of real scien- 
tific value that Peary, Nansen, and others 
have not already surveyed. TheracetO 
the North l'< I. !i iv been of recent years 
more an international contest in endur- 
ance and for the world's award of honor 
than anything else. If Mr. Wellman 
succeeds in passing over the ice-fields in 
the neighborhood of latitufle ninrt^ , longi- 
tude nothing, he will at least make future 
North Pole expeditions unnecessary. 

As a rule, the grad- 
uates of American 
colleges and univer- 
sities are fairly well fitted to take their 
place in civilized society. But, however 
gratifying this generalization, do they in 
particular appreciate the responsibilities 
of citizenship.'* In every American col- 
1^ there is more or less intelligent and 
even appreciative study of national and 
international political conditions. How 
about the study of municipal conditions ? 
Abysmal seems the ignorance generally 
shown by the average student as to 
municipal rights, privilt^ges, needs, and 
duties, as well as to a knowledge of the 
present administration of the student's 
home city. Mr. Biyce is surely a notably 
keen and kindly observer of OUr affairs. 
Of this he has given us monumental evi- 
dence in his "American Commonwealth." 
It is his opinion, after a comprehensive 
and careful survey, that, of all necessary 
American reforms, tfie transformation of 
our municipalities is the most ui^ent. 
How shall that reform best be accom- 
plished ? By interesting the students in 
f)ur institutions of learning, not only in 
theories of politics and their application 
in National and State governments, but 
in practical city problems — tlie police, for 
instance — ^which seem increasingly diffi- 
cult of solution. Interest among stu- 
dents can be most quickly evnkrd, not 
through books, but, first, by lectures and 
papers from those in first-hand touch 
with municipal interests, and, second, by 
requiring the students to begin some 
practical connection with mimtripal 
atiairs. From such initiative honester and 
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more efficient public service must result, 
not so much by an increase of those who 
make politics their profession as by the 
increase of those who would be v^rous 
reformers, yet who realize that they can 
never be fully such if they are dependent 
upon any political organization for their 
livelihood. The field is fit for this har- 
vest, for in most colleges xrivic or good 
government clubs already exist. Twenty 
of these have now banded together into 
an Intercollegiate Civic League. Its 
Graduate Secretary, Mr. Arthur Woods, 
Harvard '92, is <jorresponding with nearly 
fifty other colleges which hue expressed 
interest in the League s purposes and 
are either forming political clubs or are 
bringing those already formed into affil- 
iation with the I^apfuc, The under- 
takinf; has President Roosevelt's hcartv 
approval, and other prominent men have 
contributed articles for the League's use. 
These have been and arc being published 
by the (lifTerent clubs in their college 
papers, and hence have had a wide influ- 
ence in ^dent circles— for instance, the 
Hon. James Brown Scott, Solicitor for 
the State Department, has written a paper 
for the League on" Municipal iVol>kMns 
in the Light of Inteinationul Law ;" 
ex-Alderman William Rent, of Chicago, 
on ** A Municipal Creed Mr. Thomas 
Carl Spelling, (ieneral Coun.scl t)f the 
American Federation of Labor, on " Mu- 
nicipal Franchises lir. Lyman Abbott 
on What to Do;" Mr. Jacob A. Kiis 
on "Man or Money;*' and Dr. vSainuel 
McCune Lindsay, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Conunittee, on " A 
Challenge to Chivalry.** 

Negotiations pending 
A Proposed ^j^^^ j^qj 

Church Unton , . 

game union between 

the Cniv^Te^alional. the Methodist Prot- 
esiaiil. and the United Ihethren 
Churches have resulted in an act of 
union which has been adopted by joint 
committees of the three denominations ; 
an art, however, yet to l>e pas»;ed upon 
by the churches concerned. 1 he Con 
gregatinnattslshaveabout6,000 churches, 
the Methodist Protestants about i.^OO, 
anci \hr rnit. fl I'.n thren about t, !)()(». 
'I'o accomplish organic union it will Ik: 



necessary for these bodies to reorganize 
their missionary and publishing socie- 
ties so as to make one society do the 
work now done by three, and also to 
reorganize their conferences and asso- 
ciations so as to make one ecclesiastical 
body serve the purpose of iliree. I he 
union does not necessarily involve the 
merger of local churches, though this 
might doul til ff)llow in some localities. 
A lil>eral and cxangelical declaration of 
faith has been agreed upon, though there 
is not in the Articles of Agreement any^ 
thing to indicate that this declaration 
of faith is imposed as binding upon 
any of the churches. It is apparently 
a statement of what the diurches do 
believe, not a statement of what the 
churches and the ministers arc required 
to beliexe. The name of the joint 
organization is hopele.s.sly cumbersome. 
It is, **The United Churches, Com- 
prising the Congregational Churches, the 
Church of the United Hrethren in Christ, 
and the Methodist Protestant Church." 
It is suggested that the title *'The 
United Churches" will in practice be 
substituted; Inil if the one title is too 
( uuihersoiue, the Other title is too 
unmeaning. Very serious opposition to 
the union has been developed in some 
of the strongest Cor^r^tional churches, 
pre-eminently among them the Old South 
Church in Jioston, the Broadway Taber- 
nacle in New York, and the'Tompkins 
•Avenue in Brooklyn. It is not the 
province of The Outlook to discuss 
purely ecclesiastical questions ; we leave 
those to be debated by the ecclesiastical 
journals. It is legitimate, however, to 
explain for the btMictit of non-Congrega- 
tional readers the three fundamenlal 
principles of Congregationalism. They 
are: (I) The absolute independence <rf 
each local church, which is a pure 
democracy atul has jjower to frame its 
own creed, organize its own ritual, form 
its own rules of business, and elect iis 
own officers. In doing this it may ask 
counsel of other local churches, but no 
ecrlcsiastical body, whether Couiu il, 
C onference, or Ass<K:iation, has any 
authority over the local church.' (2) In 
the lo( al church all the members are on 
an absoluti < < i Ii si isti, ;i] equality nei- 
ther pastor nut deacon^ however great 
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his influence may be, has any greater 
authoriiy than the humblest member. 
{V) These churches fellowship one an- 
other and co-operate in common undertak- 
ings, and societies have been oigantsed 
for the purpose of carrying on these 
common undertakings, but they are not 
under the direct ecclesiastical control of 
any distinctly ecclesiastical body. The 
Congregational Councils and Associa- 
tions exercise neither legislative nor 
judicial functions ; they only express 
opinions and offer advice. Whether the 
proposed Articles of Agreement between 
the Congregational, the United Brethren, 
and the Methodist Protestant ('Iniri hes 
are consistent with these fundamental 
principles of Congregationalbm is one of 
the questions upon which the Congrega- 
tionalists themselves seem not to be fully 
agreed. Without undertaking to pass 
judgment on that question, it is clear 
that the Congregationalists ought not to 
surrender or modify either one of these 
three fiindanienlal principles unless they 
do so intelligently. purjKJsely, and with 
a clear understanding of what they are 
doing ; and il they do not mean to sur- 
render or modify either one of these 
principles, those principles should be 
made so clear in the Articles of Agree- 
ment that there can be no opportunity 
for future discussion on the question 
whether they have done so. 



The Scollish 
Churches 



The Established Church 
of Scotland, though ever 

averse to the intervention 
of the State in its affairs, availed iibelf, 
two yeaib ago, of the appeal to Parlia- 
ment made by the United Free Church 
for relief from the legal decision which 
despoiled it of its property. A' bill cre- 
ating Commissioners for that purpose 
carrkd a rider" authorizing the State 
Church to alter its formula of subscrip- 
tion to the (Weslniinster) Confession, 
which in Scotland, as liere, is the Pres 
byterian standard of doctrine. At 
recent meeting of the General Assembly 
this was accomplished at the end of a 
debaf^e of no great len;^th. The object 
aimed at was to eliminate phraseology 
which was said to have "kept good 
servants out of the Church/' The 



amended formula reads thus : " I hereby 
subscribe the Confession of Faith, the 
public and avowed Confession of this 
Church, approved by former Assemblies 
as most agreeable to the Word of God, 
and ratified by Parliament in the year 
1690, declaring that I believe the Re- 
formed Faith therein set forth. To that 
I will adhere." What liberty this gives 
to many who scruple at the distinctive 
dogmas of high Calvinism appears when 
it is construed as a lec^al document, 
affirming no more than the words require. 
These seem to have been so drawn as 
to require adherence to only so much of 
the Confession as sets forth " (lie re- 
formed y<//M "— a phrase of evangelical 
rather than scholastic import. The 
United Free Church is now practically 
out of its controversy with tiie small 
minority to whom the decision made in 
1904 adjutlgcd all its property', valued 
at $20,000,000. The Royal Commis- 
sioners, empowered by Parliament to 
allot the property on the basis of com- 
ixtency to hold and administer il, have 
assigned to the United Free Church 941 
churches and stations out of a total of 
1,107, and also the three colleges of 
Aberdeen. Pxlinburgh, and C.lasqjow, 
with most of the foreign nussionary 
property and funds. About $750,000 
will be required to replace the churches 
and manses of which they have been 
disposses.sed. The chief event of ihe 
recent meeting of the (ieneral Assembly 
was the election of Dr. Marcus Dods, 
well known among us, to the principal- 
ship of New College, Fxlinlnntjh. in 
which he has been I'rofessor of New 
Testament Exegesis since 1889. The 
General Assembly of the legal Free 
Church (popularly dubbed "Wee 
Frees ") expressed sore dissatisfaction 
with the allotments made by the Royal 
Commissicmers. Possession of only 1 1 5 
churches and manses has been given to 
this fragment of llu- disruiJted body, and 
divided occupancy in thirt\ cases beside. 
Now it is facing a linancud deficiency. 
It still poses 'as the only bulwark of 
orthodoxy left in Scotland, and its As- 
sembly has just pronounced condemna- 
tion upon the three colleges of the United 
Free Church as " seminaries of German 
rationalism and of infidel criticism." 
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The Czar^s Coup 
d'Etat 

The RuMian people have met die 
latest act of revolution on the part of the 

autocrarx' '.'.vth a calmness and di)2^ity 
which passionate Russian patriots of a 
generation ago, like Turgcnicf, would 
have thought incredible. There has 
been no disorder, no recrimination, but 
a noble silence, broken by a few strong, 
decisive words of protest. Since Napo- 
leon III. seized the French Govemment 
fifty-six years ago. there has been no act 
in violation of the rights of n people so 
flagrant and inexcusable as this act of the 
Czar. It is true that he is the represent- 
ative of a \fsag line of irresponsible rulers. 
It is true that Russia has been governed 
for centtjries by an auto( rnry sufficient 
unto itself and accustoincU to act with- 
out taking into account the Russian 
people. It is true that» in a manifesto 
issued two years np^o this ■^ununer de- 
creeing thr election of a Dutna, the C/ar 
reserved unimpaired " the fundamental 
taw regarding^ autocratic power but it 
is also true Uiat three months later, by 
another decree, he gave the country to 
understand that he renounced autoc- 
racy ; that a Duma was to be elected on 
a basis to ht changed only by the author- 
ity of the Duma itself. In other words, 
he guaranteed the iiitef;rit\' of a popular 
assembly and the inviolability of its 
members as well. On that understand- 
ing and under the conditions of that 
decree, bearinjif the name of the supreme 
ruler of all the Russias, the Russian 
people made a serious and earnest at- 
tempt to establish a responsible govem- 
ment on a basis of well-defined funda- 
mental rin;hts. TIu- Duma. f>r National 
Parlianicni.had conducted itself with rare 
discretion and moderation. It made what 
appeared to the outside world to })e a 
sober ciuUavnr to bridge the chasm 
between irtesi^on^-iljle and responsible 
government, and to deal with real condi- 
tions in Russia in a conservative and 
not in a destructive spirit. 

Again, as on the fatal Sunday two 
years ago, the Czar has struck his peo- 
ple a blow in the face. He has broken 
faith with them, violated his word, set at 



naught die most solemn agreement, and 

become an irresponsible tyTant in this 
fundamental conHict between mediaeval 
and modern ideals of govemmeoL He 
has all the advantages of posstioo, anna- 
roent, and organization. The Cossacks 
are behind him, the true representatives 
of the old ideas for which his Govem- 
ment stands. Accepting hb promise at 
its face value, his people, who have been 
endeavorinfj to establish a working basis 
with him, have been taken unawares. 
They are for the momeDt powerless, 
tboiigh not for an instant cowed. With- 
out warning, their Popular Assembly was 
commanded to violate its own integrity, 
and to condemn an entire group of its 
members without the opportunity of con- 
sidering for a day the evidence against 
them. When it proposed an adjourn- 
ment from Friday until Monday to sift 
the evidence and discuss the gravest 
question that could be presented to it, 
it was met by an abrupt and arbitrary 
dissolution. If certain deputies were 
guilty of treaijonable practices, it would 
have been easy to deal with them with- 
out treating the entire Duma as parHet^ 
crimittis. It was against such practices 
that the j^reat majority of the Duma con- 
stituted the real defense of the Empire. 
They stood between the Czar and the 
Destructionists. 

This loup ,rHat is a flagr?rnt violation 
of the constitution granted by the Czar 
two years ago. It is a notification to 
Russia that no promise made by him 
wilt be kept any longer than suits his 
convenience; that his decree cstabhsh- 
ing fundamental rights is waste paper. 
In other words, he is doing all that he 
can to create in Russia a situation like 
that which Charles I. created in England 
when the English people were driven to 
the conclusion that they were dealing 
with a man whose personal word and 
whose public pledges were equally 
worthless. No agreement can be made 
with a man who tears it up when it suits 
his purpose ; nor can any working 
arrangement be made with a monarch 
who has no sense of honor in dealing 
with his people. The Czar has again 
forced the Russian people to face the 
ultimate issue ; and they can no longer 
blind themselves to the fact that autoo- 
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racy and democracy cannot live to- 
gether. There is a chasm set between 
them ; they face each other in an irrecon- 
cilable conflict. There may be a brief 
truce; there can be no permanent peace. 

A decree has been issued providing 
for the election of another Duma, and 
defining a new electoral law, under which 
it is proposed to go through the farce of 
electing a third Duma in September, 
l^ider this law the landowners are put 
in practical control of the entire electo- 
rate of Russia. Under the old law there 
was a majority of peasants in absolute 
control in thirteen provinces, and in tfie 
other provinces they largely predomi- 
nated. Under the new scheme every 
province will be dominated by the land- 
owners, and the number of peasant elec^ 
tors will be reduced more than sixty 
per cent One province, that of Viatka, 
where there are almost no landowners, 
and which is almost exclusively held by 
peasants, now becomes but a kind of 
proprietors' province, or rotten hnrmu^^h. 
The only two provinces not diminished 
in the present representation are the two 
which returned Conservative delegates 
at the previous election. Representa- 
tives of the sections outside the Empire 
have been cut down so as to give Russia 
proper an immense preponderance in the 
new Chamlxr. The provinces of the 
Caucasus, which formerly were repre- 
sented by twenty-five members, have been 
reduced to ten members, and Poland, 
formerly represented by thirty-seven 
members, will be conceded only twelve. 
Thf number of cities which will be en- 
titled to separate representation will be 
reduced fnun twenty-four to six; and 
authority is lodged in the Minister 
of the Interior which will enable 
him, if dissatisfied with the returns, to 
redistribute the voters in any district 
according to his discretion. Every 
effort has been made to concede the 
appearance while denying the reality of 
a Popular Assembly. Add to this that 
the Duma elected under the provisions 
of this law may be dissolved after an 
hour's notice, and the farcical character 
of the Czar's dealing with his people 
becomes at once apparent. There can 
be but one end to this situation, and it 
is only a question of time when that end 



will be reached. The Russian people 

are engaged in an irreconcilable con- 
flict. They must either rule themselves 
or be ruled by arbitrary authority. They 
are no longer die Russians of ** Fathers 
and Sons." or of " Spring Floods." They 
are the children of another age. Their 
eyes have been opened. They have 
assimilated an extraordinary amount of 
political education during the last twenty- 
five years ; they are being ver}' rapidly 
trained by events. The Czar is no 
longer the " Little Father " to them. 
The old capital of devout loyalty which 
was his safeguard has ])een ruthlessly 
wasted. He is now dealing with those 
who do not trust hi«n, who have no love 
for him, and who are resolutely deter- 
mined to be treated like human beings 
and not like drudges, fools, or slaves. 

The Drama Once 
More 

The danger of dogmatizing about 
matters of art is strikingly brought out 

by the reviving interest in the drama as 
a form of literature. Not many years 
ago a good many critics fell into the 
habit of speaking of the drama, as critics 
of to-day speak of the epic, as a literary 
form adapted to conditions which no 
longer e.xist, and vitalized by a feeling 
which has gone out of modem society. 
The tide, however, has turned, and more 
than one acute critic durinj^^ recent years 
has predicted that revival of the drama 
which is now taking place in England 
and in this country. On the Continent 
the drama has been for years past, if 
not the most vital, the most interesting 
and influential literary form. Ibsen, 
who was a master dramatist, however 
limited his view of life, turned the 
thouj^hts of younj^ writers of imagination 
and passion towards the drama as the 
most effective form of statement ot the 
problems of modem character and fate, 
with the result that the whole field of 
motives and personalities, from his own 
early and striking epical plays, like 
•«The Pretenders," to Maeterlinck's 
subtle psychological dramas of the soul, 
'«The Blind" and "The Intruder," has 
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bcc-n diligently lilled, and an abun- 
dant harvest has borne testimony, not 
always to the soundness of the seed, but 
to the responsive vitality of the soil. 
Ibsen used the drama as a lash, Haupt- 
mann as a medium for presenting anew 
the ancient dramatic antaj^onism between 
the real and the idr;il, ns in "The 
Sunken Hell ;" Stidcrmann a.s the instni- 
inent for vigorous etching of social con- 
ditions, as in " The Weavers," and of 
the revolt a^inst the conventional 
ide;ils of old fuTinan life, as in " Magda." 
D'Annunzio, with his extraordinary' sen- 
sitiveness to color and melody in words, 
has touched with an audacious hand the 
corruption of an ancient society in a 
series of pinys hrillinnt in diction but 
unwholesome and untrustworthy as in- 
terpretations of life. 

In England there has been a group of 
brilliant playwrights of the order of 
Henry Arthur Jones, Arthur W. Pinero, 
Henry V. Esmond, and Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, whose brilliant Gaelic 
temperament plays like sheet-lightning 
over the surface of English social life. 
Mr. Phillips's poetic plays contain lines 
of great charm, but he has not made any 
notable advance since " Paolo and Fran* 
cesca." In this country a group of 
poetic dramas recently issued included 
"Lords and Lovers," "Jeanne d'Arc," 
" The City," and " Alcestis." Four plays 
of unusual interest and promise follow- 
ing swiftly in the wake of these interest- 
ing dramas indicate how seriously dra- 
matic form is engaging the attention of 
American writers. Mr. Moody's strik- 
ing though melodramatic drama of Far 
Western life, " The (ileal ilivide," has 
jK-rhaps had something to do with stimu- 
lating the energy of playwrights, because 
it has shown that a man of high ixjetic 
ideals and *^>f very considerable poetic 
genius may achieve a popular as well as 
an artistic success on the stage. 

Among these younger dramatists Mr. 
Percy Mackaye holds a first place, by 
virtue not only of what he has done, but 
of the promise of his work. The Outlook 
has more than once commented on the 
richness of humor and the lyrical feeling 
r>f maTiy passagi's in "The Canterbury 
riigniiis;" it welcomed "Jeanne d'Arc " 
not only as a literary but as an acting 



drama. "Sappho and Phaon,"' which fol- 
lows swiftly upon " Jeanne d'Atc," is set 
with aprologue,induction,inter]udes,and 

epilogue, and hears ven* comfortably the 
weight of this apparatus. Mr. Mackaye 
opens his play in a scene at Herculancum 
among modern investigators; in the induc- 
tion he brings in a group of well-known 
Romans, including Horace and Virgil ; 
the tragedy, which is conceived .is being 
performed in the theater of Varius, the 
host of these distinguished visitors from 
Rome, introduces Sappho, Alcxus, and 
Phaon. The play is classic in form» but. 
like all other plays recently published, 
thoroughly romantic in temper, full of 
passion, color, and movement ; an out- 
pouring of the soul of a woman of genius. 
The love story of Sappho is interpreted 
in terms of modem rather than of an^ 
tique experience, and is for that reason 
the more moving. If ancient fonns are to 
be used, their spirit is fuhiiled, not by 
reproducing imitatively the temper and 
mood of antiquity, but by using old-time 
forms as vehicles of modern feelings. .\ 
passage recited by Snpphn brings out the 
Ijoetic quality in this very interesting 
tragedy : 

SAFPHO 

Art thou then come once more, O S ilcnt O ne 

(Stnkittg at his feet.) 
Cod of the generations, pain, and death, 
I bow to thee. — Not for love's sake is love's 
Fierce happiness, but for the after-race. 
Yet, thou cienial Watelier uf the tides, 
Knowing their passions, tell me I Why must 
we 

Rapturous beiticrs of the spray and storm 
Th.il, ch.uiting, beat our hearts against thy 
shores 

Of aspiration — ebb ? ebb and return 
Into the songlcss deep Are we no more 
Thau fn.im vJiKiii tliy i^arinent —fl\ini; spume 
Caught on thy trident's horn, to flash the sun 
An instant — and expire? Are we no more? 
Reveal to nu' ! lir eak once thine infinite 
Vow of secrctiveacs.-., aud whisper it 
Soft I will keep thy secret. 

Thou will not ! 
Thou wilt divulge it — never. Far«- sou well. 
(.!>■///• rmhes up the steps to the jutting 

shrine.) 

Aiv>;hcr wave has broken at vour feet 
And, niuaning, wanes into oblivion. 
But not its radiance ! I lua flashes back 
lato the Morning, and shall Hame again 
Over a myriad waves. That flame am I, 
Nor thou, Poseidon, shait extinsuish me. 

'^iI'pIm, :in.i I"'!,,,. ,11 I'.v p.Tcf MacItJije. The 

Maciiinla.n Cunipaiiy, .New \ i>rk. 
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My spirit is thy changeling, and returns 
To lu r, who beyond the stars of 

birth— 

To her, who is herself time's passion-star. 

Mr. Torrence's earlier dramatic work 
was characterized by fullness and pic- 
torial power of imagination rather tlmn 
by dramatic spirit ffis new play, 
" Abelard and ileloise, '* is hardly 
an actable drama, and there is serious 
question whedier the story really lends 
itself to effective dramatic treatment; 
but Mr. Torrence has charjfed his ren- 
dering with poetic if not with dramatic 
effectiveness, and the play is another 
evidence of the presence and power of 
the rf^ innnlic temper among the writers 
of our im< The difficulties presented 
by this famous love story are so great as 
to be almost insuperable. Mr. Torrence 
has met them with courage and with tact ; 
but the spectacle of Al>elard presenting 
himself to lieloise after the tragedy is 
well nigh insupportable, and it is doubt* 
ful whether such a motive can be properly 
interpreted in dramatic form. Aside 
from these questions, the play shows a 
m.arked advance in the use of the dramatic 
form, and also in diction. It is full of 
passages of genuine beauty. The scene 
in the garden of the convent inevitably 
suggests Perdita's incomparable cata- 
logue of the flowers, but it is in no 
sense imitative, and it may be quoted as 
an example of Mr. Torrence^s lyrical 
feeling and skill : 

HELOISE 

Fve only flowers for you, they're happio'. 
No visions, they're of air, take flowers in- 
stead. 

(6//^ plucks a handful of flowers and shows 
thtmS 

Here is Herb Robert, Robin of '.be Wood 
Th.it sheds a rostbeuni from a tower uf 

gray- 
He's the best comrade for a lonely licart. 
Ami yellow star-grass that swims in a iitld 
When autumn steals the summer's ^old aw.iy. 
And Cyclamen that tries to go from earth 
And wins its colored feathers from the sky 
To make new wings with ; and here^s Jewel 

\\ eed 

That keeps one moming*s dew through all 

its life. 

And last of all here is Dream Jasmine for 
you. 

(She gives it to Monica.) 

*Afaelwi.aiHi Ijdoiie. Br ItUlceIr Tornnce. 
CkarlM Scrlte«i*« Smm, New Tork. 
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MO.NICA 

Oh, thank you, does It make a dream come 
true? 

HELOISB 

No flower does that This gives a better 
dream. 

CFru F. 

You know ihe flovvert.' names, cotne tell 
them all. 

What's this "i {Jfoftftng tip a flower.) 

HELOISE (seating herself on tlu sundial with 
the' nuns) 

Ab, now, bewart-, that's St. Jobn's Wort, 
The fairy doorwav, on midsummer night 
After alPs done, tne mighty labors ended ; 
Countinii C't t ilia's praters for a whole year, 
jplantine solt dreams tor Monica to gather, 
And with the points of moonbeams making 

combs ' 
To hu e tiiis hair to be straight gold aj;.un. 

( Touching Teresa's hair.) 
Suddenly, swiftly, on the tick of dawn 
The deeping bee booms his faint gfoblindnim 
Once, and the f.iirirs are iipuD their way. 
They do not go on some glad upward path, 
But enter downward here. 

{Sharing flower,) 
And a.*i they go, 
With hair-fine swords and bee^ting javelins 

drawn. 

They thrust and cut and hew toward this 

warm world. 
Striking the outward and sweet-seasoned air, 
And so malce sad retreat and disappear. 
See, the poor petals are all hacked and 

stabbed. 

By accident the fairy weapons did it 

MONICA 

And what is this upon the fountain's edge? 

{Showing flower,) 

HF.I.OISR 

Sea Lavender 1 liut well not have that tale. 

. . . Too sad, 

CECILE 

Oh, tell it Tell such tales. 

iiEi.oisE (faking the flower) 
This was the Lady Rosmarine that loved— 

CECiLE 

Bui Uial's not sad. 

Miss Mar>' Johnston has written tlie 
Virginia novel of adventure in the freest 
romantic spirit and won a lar^e company 
of readers by her picturesque description 
and idealizing feeling. " The Goddess of 
Reason," ' her first essay in dramatic writ* 
ing, is as romantic as her stories and as 
interesting. It opens in Brittany on a 
summer morning in 1791, and the curtain 

•The Goddm of 1tea<WM. By Mary Joliiislon. 
Hcwghton, MMlin & Co,, BostQA. 
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falls at theend on the banks of the Loire at 
Nantes. The plot is as skitlfuliy devised 
to awaken and sustain interest from the 

beginning to the »'nd as nny of Miss 
Johnston's stories, and not until the hist 
scene does the reader face the solution 
to the problem. The play has a beauti- 
ful setting of terraces and ancient homes, 
and the refinement, dif^nity. and wit of 
the old order, set in striking contrast to 
the turbulence, the passion, the intense 
conviction, of the revolutionary* move- 
ment. The heroine, in whose veins flows 
the blood of an old French noble, but 
whose father was a peasant, and who 
had grown up in peasant surroundings, 
embodies in her own person the tremen- 
dous conflict of that intense!} (!: unntic 
age. As a drama " The Goddess of Rea- 
son " is probably too complex for success- 
ful presentation. It is lyrical rather than 
dramatic ; but as a piece of writing, lx>th 
in construct!' >n nnd diction, it will ad- 
vance Miss Johnstotrs reputation. 



Heaven on Earth 

Whether the present age believes in 
the immortality of the soul or not, it 
puts a steadily decreasing emphasis 
upon it. Those wlio take thouj;ht ffir 
themselves are trying with all their might 
to realize a heaven of personal happi- 
ness here on earth. Those who live for 
others are endeavoring quite as hard to 
change and improve earth til! it becomes 
a little heaven here below. Eschatology 
has given place to sociology. Mankind, 
equipped in this present time with new 
powers of science and fabulous acres 
sions of wealth, has set to work to trans- 
form conditions, and make its own mil- 
lennium ; while one enthusiastic band 
of thinkers has already proclaimed that 
sin, pain, and death are nnnecessan' 
evils created by human error, and need 
not exist any longer than humanity wills. 
Heaven on earth — ^here is the modem 
gospel. 

Doubtless heaven on earth is better 
than no heaven at all. Jiut there is a 
plentiful lack about it — a lack of infinity 
and of ho|3e — that is more and more 
discouraging the more one thinks abfjut 
it. i>o far, in earthly experience, when- 



ever a man or woman has compassed 
every earthly thing conducive to personal 
happiness, happiness has remained ex- 
actly as far away as ever. Solomon, 
with every desire satisfied, and wisdom 
into the bargain, called his enviable lot 
"vanity and vexation of spirit.'* Hu- 
manity can get all sorts of things out of 
life, but satisfaction never ; aTrd the more 
men have, the less they are content If 
this be true of Dives, who has had his 
innings for centuries, it will be equally 
so of T.azarus, who is now hoping for 
his turn. If every sociological dream 
could be realized, and every child bom 
to-day could grow up well fed, well 
clothed, comfortably sheltered, and well 
educated, the next generation would be 
ve^^' much more comfortable, but not 
one whit more happy. Not that these 
things are not to be striven after with 
earnestness, or that praise is not due in 
generous measure to those who strive, 
but that there still remains the some- 
thing beyond. Let ns suppose idtaX 
the sociological heaven on earth were 
attained to-morrow, and that no one 
ill the new civilization belie^td in 
sin or pain or death — would hunjaniiy 
be really and permanently purified and 
satisfied ? Would not the road still lead 
on, exactly as it does to-day, to the tnie 
satisfactions of the soul ? The ultimate 
problem of human nature is a problem 
beyond political economy and social 
uplift. To try to make the race happy 
on earthly things is to forget "theawftll 
soul that dwells in clay." 

Thy win he done^ as m keaven, so m 
earth. The better that man can make 
earth, the better for him and for it. This 
world is his Ixittlf-ground, his pilgrimage 
path, his experiment station, it is his 
destiny and duty to conquer and possess 
and8hai)e it — but forever to leave it and 
pass on into a larger life. It was never 
meant to satisfy him. It cannot satisfy 
him any better in the twentieth century 
than in the Garden of Eden. Man can 
find no abiding city here, in the future 
as in the past, though he build wall and 
tower to heaven. The deepest value 
and significance of human life are that be 
cannot —that the soul must press on, 
led hy an F.ternal Spirit, linked to eternal 
destinies, heir to eternal joys. To do 
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the will of God on earth, to make it as 

much like heaven as its poor possible, 
but always to have the larger, in finite life 
beyond and the joy " o£ going on and 
not to die "—not until this gloiy is set 
before human souls can they be in any 
degree satisfied with life and its possi- 
bilities for themselves and for others. 
To lose it in the limited and doubtful 
proposition of establishing heaven here 
on earth is not progress, but loss — not 
a glorious enrichinfj of human hopes, 
but a central cheapening of them. 



The Spectator 

The Spectator regards the Phihstine 
as a very useful, amiable, and sfimu* 
fating member of society. Time was 
when the youthful Spectator, obedient 
in the discipleship of Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold, would have btudied to acknowl- 
edge such a conviction. But time and 
experience urge most of us to go our 
own ways rather than those, even those, 
of the poets ; and tlie Spectator has 
recently had full measure <rf both those 
commodities. As regards the former, 
nobody cares — least of all the Spectator 
— to enter into detail. But the latter 
was radier interesting; the reader may 
like to hear. 

The Spectator lives much of the time 
ui New York, in the midst of a varied 
and fluctuating circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances, the usual heterogeneous lot 
which we most of us pick up by chance 
or fancy as we journey on our way. 
There are lawyers and bankers and jour* 
nalists, an artist or two, a policeman, an 
organ-grinder, a janitor, a college presi- 
dent (retired), some charming women, 
and one little girl who sells papers on a 
comer. Not in the least a harmonious 
company, based on principle of se- 
lection, entirely haphazard \ yet vital to 
the Spectator's being, as he himself 
little knew. Only the coU^ president 
and one or two of the artists care for the 
interests which the Spectator has always 
been wont to consider of chief impor- 
tai;kce — namely, books and ideas. The 
poor Spectator has pitied himself for 



the lack of sympathy in his world, and 

has complacently resolved to cultivate 
the next literary chap who came in his 
august way. Yet all the time he might 
have noted one significant foct if he 
chose : that, to one call on the college 
president in his library, he dropped in 
ten times on the lawyer in his office 
teeming with news. 

Well, at last one day it came about 
that the Spectator received a call from 
one of his artist friends. "I say, old 
man," that worthy began, " we've got a 
chance, you and I. Here's a letter from 
Hughes-Smith (he lives in Pomford, you 
know), and he invites me to visit him 
and to bring you along. He says he 
thinks, from the papers you write, that 
you must be of the elect." The saga- 
cious reader will understand the swell- 
ing emotion in the Spectator's breast. 
Pomford is fomous among the elect — ah, 
yes, the elect ! — as a center of ultimate 
culture. Congenial spirits have gath- 
ered there, withdrawing themselves from 
the haphazard world, to live in the peace 
of right sympathy and work out their 
tasks side l)y side. Not a Philistine in 
all tlie group I The Spectator had often 
considered their lot, wistfully, from afar, 
and had .judged it in all probability the 
happiest in the world. Now he was 
blessed with an invitation to join them 
for a while. He packed his bag and set 
out with his friend, tingling with expec- 
tation. 



The realization was indeed all that 
the fancy had pictured. Beautiful, quiet 

houses, set sweetly in the midst of lawns 
and gardens ; delightful peo|)le whose 
wit and eloquence and substantial 
thought filled the hours kA intercourse 
with magic fascination; days which, fol- 
lowing softly on, felt no rude shocks and 
jarrings — the artist and the Spectator 
shook hands in a solemn rite of mutual 
congratulation as they parted at the end 
of their first day in Elysium. Their inv i- 
tation was for two weeks ; they settled 
to .solid enjoyment. And for the first 
five or six days Uiey had it in flawless 
perfection. They could neither of them 
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workt to be sure, which was a pity when 
the Spectator had a wonderful libmry at 
his Hispnsnl and the artist a studio all to 
hiniseU. But, then, one can seldom work 
on a visit The two beaming guests 
wandered up and down through the gar- 
dens and played with the children while 
their hosts were busy; thtn. when the 
clans assembled again, they gave them- 
selves over to discussion of artistic 
jjrincijjlcs, tolaughter.torenllyf^ncid story- 
telling, with an abandon which the Spec- 
tator will always glow to remember. To 
look back, when one goM to bed at 
night, on a day which has known no 
rudeness is— pause there, however ; what 
is it at last \ It was Uiere tliat the 
trouble came in. 

The Spectator could not understand 
in the least what was the matter with 
him when, before the week was out, he 
betjan to feel restless. Such excellent 
talk they had just been havinj]^. on the 
Principle of Reserve in Art 1 1 he 
Spectator shook himself with annoyance 
to think how he had broken in with a 
story about his friend ilio policcnian on 
the corner of Twenty-third Street. Why 
had he done that, fool and blockhead ? 
The others had listened, politely sur* 
prised. Well, he was surprise(i himself. 
He went to bed deeply jx nitent ; but 
the next morning, though ^jcnitent still, 
he was no happier. The sun shone as 
brightly as ever upon the peaceful blos- 
soming gardi tis , the ])c<>iilc were ns 
serenely concerned with their high inter- 
ests ; the day was us tranquil ; and yet 
the Spectator wanted something he had 
not got, wanted it desperately. Now 
the S{)cctntnr ])rt triuls lo some skill and 
honesty in ferreting out his inmost de- 
sires. Therefore he took himself apart 
and interviewed himself for an hour, 
with the result that he sternly comjx.*lled 
from his shnniefnced crinscionsness the 
admission that he waiittd, lie wanted— 
oh, how he wanted I — nothing so much in 
all the world as — ^his fiiend the police- 
roan. 

Well, he stuck it out for three days, 
the self-enraged and self-disappointed 
SpecUtor, But on the morning of the 



tenth day of their visit he came down to 
breakfast, his traveling-bag in his hand. 

" 1 find it is absolutely essential that I 
return to New York this morning," he 
apologized. 

The Spectator will never forget in his 
life the altogether ridiculous rapture w ith 
which he hurled himself across i wenty- 
third Street at his friend the policeman 
that day. Three or four automobiles 
gaspt'd and snortedjn an affronted effort 
to .stop before they ran him down, six 
cab-drivers swore at huu, llie policeman 
himself strode down upon biro, purple 
with concern. 

"Ah, begorra, ye crazy loon 1 What's 
got into the bye, sure enough ? Come 
out o* there, now I Have ye lost your 
wits?" 

And he dragged the Spectator out of 
the mess by the nape of his neck, shak- 
ing him as a bear shakes its bad cub. 

Go on V* cried the ecstatic Specta- 
tor. Shake me, pound me ; it's what 
I want. Swcnr at me if you like. I've 
come back, 1 tell you, old man. I've 
come back 1 Do you understand V 

Of course the policeman did not un- 
derstand ; but that did not matter. He 
never concerns himself in the least to 
understand the Spectator, but the two 
of them stood side by side for a while in 
the midst of the roaring street, and the 
S|X'ctntf>r's heart was l^ij; with joy. Then 
they went and had dinner together. 



This tale the Spectator will leave for 
the reader to meditate at his pleasure. 
It seems to have some significance sulfi- 
ciently far-reaching. It may go simply 
to prove, of course, that the Spectator 
himself is a I'hilistine and cannot exist 
apart from hiy kind. That decision will 
do very well. 1 he Spectator is now in 
a mood to regard the Philistine body as 
that in which lies the motive powri of 
ever) thint^, art and religion incluvled. 
But no decision matters much to the 
Spectator, so long as he is not asked 
again to breathe any kind of prepared 
atmosphere, but only the good, indis- 
criminate air of the common world. He 
wonders if the Pomford artists will live 
their lives out, thus secluded. He c|oubt9 
it verjr much, 
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Imagination in Natural History 



A Letter from John Burroughs on the 
Roosevelt-Long Controversy; and a Reply 



Ti? the Editors of The Outlook : 

AS a reader of The Outlook T could 
wish that in your editorial of 
June 8 on the use of the imagi- 
nation in natural history, wherein you 
take President Roosevelt to tn'^k for his 
too shaq) distinction between iicuoa and 
fact in this field, you had set forth a little 
more explicitly the distinction which you 
think pLMinissil:)le. You say you "agree 
that tiction ou^ht not to be palmed off 
on school-children as fact," which is just 
the sum total of President Roosevelt^s 
contention. He would have no con- 
fusion between the two in books of 
natural history that go into the schools. 
He enjoys Kipling's "Jungle Book," 
as you say, but not the animal stories 
(.A William J. Lony;. Is not this be- 
cause the '• junpfle Hook " is avowedly 
fiction and can deceive no one, while 
in the stories of Mr. Long fact and 
fiction are constantly confused, and only 
the* practical woodsman can separate 
them? 

I do not agree with you that in insist- 
ing on the reality of this distinction the 
President implies that " ima^^inalion may 
not Ix* used in interpreting and nar- 
rating facts." On the contrary, 1 know 
that the President would agree with me 
that the use of the imagination is indis- 
jx^nsnble in all such writing. There can 
be no good literature without it. ^iut it 
is one thing to interpret facts and quite 
another thing to invent them.> With 
Mr. Long's interpretation of the/facts of 
natural histor\' neither the I*reside)it nor 
myself has any quarrel ; all we contend 
for is for the fact — we dispute his state- 
ment of fact. Mr. Long may find in the 
croaking of the frogs a key to the riddle 
of the universe if he can, and be i ntirely 
within his rights. All that 1 demand 
of him is that he be sound upon his 
frogs. I will not even accept a toad ; 
when he says frog it must be a frog. 



Spring after spring, as revealed in his 
journal, Thoreau attributed the song of 
the toad to the frog, but at last he caught 
on ; he saw his mistake, and thenceforth 
he rendered to the toad the things ihat 
were the toad's, and to the frog the things 
that were the frog's. 1 would have 
Mr. Long and every other natuie writer 
equally honest and exact about his facts. 
I.^t the fact set his imagination all aflame 
if it can, but let him »ee to it thrt it is a 
fact. An imagination tipsy with its own 
creations is one thing, and an imagina- 
tion aglow in the interpretation of facts 
is quite another. In short, there is a 
legitimate and an illegitimate use of the 
imagination in writing natural history, as 
in writing human history. Its legitimate 
use in nature-writing is in presenting 
the facts with charm and convincing- 
ness, as in the works of Maeterlinck and 
Thoreau, men who are always loyal to 
the mere fact, yet throw a charm of 
poetry and romance about all they write, 
that less imaginative men cannot attain 
to. Its illegitimate use is seen in the 
writings of Mr. Long, where it often 
lakes the form of mere exaggeration, 
and where it as often supplies the fact 
which observation alone can yield. 

Maeterlinck's book on the Life of 
the lU'i- reads liJce a romance, but 
Maeterlinck is always sound upon his 
facts. He lakes no liberties with the 
life of the bee. It is his art of presenta- 
tion, his play of imagination over the 
facts, the human interest he infuses into 
them, that so hold the reader, lie 
romances about his Hewers also ; they 
become like conscious human beings 
under the mai;ic of his pen; the} love, 
they aspire, they plan, they suffer, they 
strni^^^le, but they never cease to be the 
real dowers of tlie botanist ; he is scien- 
tifically accurate about each of his facts ; 
each plant and flower does exactl)' what 
he says it does; his extra touch is in 
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the human emotion and human history 
that he reads into them. 

Thoreau schooled himself in accuroc)' 
of observaliuii ; he was not content 
until he had found out the exact fact 
about the plant or the animal ; then he 
let his imagination, his great literary 
talent, have free play. Hence his books 
abound eommon facts, ever) -day ob- 
servationSt woven into a Hterary fabric 
of fine texture and man}' color?;. 

Mr. Long sins in taking the steps 
which Maeterlinck and Thoreau never 
take» in letting invention take the place 
fA observation. He makes his animals 
do impossible things ; he perverts nat- 
ural history ; he docs not present the 
ordinary so that it charms our imagina- 
tion, but he thrusts the extraordinary 
upon us in n way that challenges our 
credulity. With his so-called interpre- 
tation of natural history facts, 1 say, 1 
have no quarrel. For instance, he is at 
liberty to think that the fish-hawks that 
circle above him while he is fishing on 
their preserve recognize him as a fellow- 
fisherman, and that they are interested in 
his methods and success, as he says he be- 
lieves they arc. Tie is now interpreting 
nature ; but when he says that the fish- 
hawks repair their nest in the fall and 
make it secure against the winter, he is 
in the r^on of fact. Is it true, or is it 
not tr\ie ? Or when he says of the young 
hawks that they must be taught by their 
parents to catch fish from the first day 
they leave the nest, or the>' would go 
back to the old hawk habit of hunting in 
the woods, he tnakes a delinite statement 
of fact, and the statcntent is not true. 
Young fish-hawks brought up by hand, 
according to that sane and accurate 
j'oung naturalist. Harold Raynes, take 
to fishing like their parents at the proper 
age. I know from personal observation 
that young marsh-hawks do not have 
to be tai^t to hunt the marsh^hawk 
way. 

At certain seasons it seems the bear 
has the habit of standing up on his hind 
legs beside a tree and biting and clawing 
the bark as hit^h as he can reach. Mr. 
Lung says that this is a challenge to a 
rival bear, and to let him know how big 
his would-be antagonist is. This is Mr. 
Long's interpretation of a fact And 



while I think it absurd, I should not 
call him down tor that. But when he 
says the bear will follow a porcupine 
through the woods " to flip dirt and 
Stones at him, carefully refraining from 
touching him the while, till the porcupine 
rolls himself into a ball of bristling 
quills," and thus falls a victim to the 
bear, he is supposed to be stating a fact 
something he has seen; but can any 
real student of our wild life credit the 
statement? Absurd is the word for it. 

Or, again, when he represents a s>hel* 
drake duck fluttering about her brood 
of young in the water where tfiey had 
l)een scattered by his passing rano^" 
counting them again and again lest 
any be missing,*' he is interpreting the 
action of the duck to suit his own fan- 
cies, and he is welcome to that interpre- 
tation. But when he says that the mother 
duck t«.x>k a lot of young trout, punc- 
tured their air bladders and sank them 
to the l)Ottom of a shallow pool in order 
that her young might dive tor them and 
thus earn their own dinner, he is again 
in the region of fact, and roust face the 
question, Is it true, or false ? Is there 
room with sane persons for two<^inion$ 
about it ? 

in nearly every chapter of Mr. Ixiiig's 
books there are such unbelievable ioci- 
dentii as these : He sees a porcupine in 
the shape of a ball rolling dov ri a hill in 
the woods just for fun ; he sees a lot of 
loons lined up in a lake to witness a race 
between two loons ; he sees a woodcock 
make a clay ( nst for its broken leg, and 
then stand an hour on the Other leg to 
give the clay lime to harden ; he sees an 
eagle smitten with death hig^ in the air 
and then glide down to the earth and lay 
its head on a cushion of moss ; he hides 
from another eagle beside a log, and 
reaches out his hand and puts it on the 
eagle's back as it comes to the log to 
fish; and so on throu^'h the long list of 
absurd and incredible things. 

ll is this kind of fake natural histor)- 
that President Roosevelt objects to being 
put into the hands of school-children or 
into the hands of children by the fireside. 
It is vicious, because it is not true. Yet 
The Outlook accepts it and encourages 
Mr. Long to go on producil^ it. That 
a thing is true gives it no additional 
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valiH- ; that it is false does not detract 
from 11 1 

In your compirison between the his- 
torians Fronde and Freeman you seem 
to imply that the former's inaccuracies 
and carelessness about facts, which so 
called down upon him the criticism of 
the latter, added to the charm and value 
of his historical writings. Of course you 
do not mean that, yet such luay be 
inferred from your remarks. Froude had 
a charm of style which Freeman lacked, 
and it is this* and not his romancing, 
that makes his history more readable 
than Freeman's. Greater accuracy, more 
attention to details, less bias, would not 
have detracted from the rcadableness of 
his writings, while it would have added 
to their positive value. Freeman had 
little imagination, hence bis pages are 
dull. Froude had none too much, but 
he often gave it too free range ; hence 
his histories are unreliable. More imag- 
ination or charm of style to one, and 
greater accuracy to the other, would 
enhance the value of each. 

Pardon me for sa\'ing that you con- 
fuse my mind instead of enlightening it 
when you say we all see through our 
temperaments, and when you draw from 
this fact an excuse and justification for 
the misseeing of Mr. Lonq^ T'^ Ihere, 
then, not such a thing as seeing truly 
and seeing falsely ? True it is that the 
report of every man of what he sees in 
nature and in life will be colored more 
or less by his temperament, or by his 
personal equation — colored, I say, but 
not necessarily distorted or folsified. 
The poet and the artist see nature 
through the im:igination, Ijut the natural 
histor>' observer sees through his eyes, 
or else his observations have no value 
as natural history. With him it is not a 
question of temperament, but a question 
of accurate seeing and of honest report- 
ing. He cannot tell the incredible sto- 
ries Mr. Long does and then take refuge 
in the statement, as Mr. Long has, that 
there is a region beyond the world of 
fact and law in which he dwells. " an 
immense and almost unknown world of 
suggestion and freedom and inspiration,'* 
'* aworld that must be interpreted radier 
than catalogued." True, there is such a 
world, but it is not the world of the 



natural history observer and reporter, 
it is the world of the poet and prophet 
and of the ethical teacher, and Mr. Long 
cannot escape into it when the sticklers 
for the truth of oh^ 'p ration, like the 
President, get hot upon his trail. 

John Burroughs. 

West Pivk, New York. 

[V\"e acknowledge that lioth Mr. Bur- 
roughs and the President .speak on the 
subject of natural history widi far more 
scientific knowledge, far wider »peri> 
ence, and far greater and more accurate 
obser\'ation than we possess. As to any 
question of fact concerning the life or 
history of animals, we should hesitate a 
long time before contradicting either Mr. 
Roosevelt or Mr. Ikirroughs. Our criti- 
cism of the President's denunciation of 
Mr. Long was not based upon a question 
of &ct. If Mr. Burroughs will look again 
carefully at what The Outlook said re- 
specting the KooseveU-Long controversy, 
he will see that we distinctly disavowed 
expressing an opinion regarding the 
accuracy of Mr. Long's observations. 
We think it undoubted that he has often 
made unconscious misstatements of fact, 
and perhaps not infrequently has been 
misled by erroneous observation. All 
men, not even excepting the President 
and Mr. Burroughs or the editors of The 
Outlook, suffer from these defects. We 
take issue with the President in diis con- 
troversy on other grounds, as follow s : 

First, we regret to see the President 
of the United States making a personal 
attadc on any individual citizen on a 
question of this kind, for the simple 
reason that the private individual stands 
on uneven terms in any discussion with 
any man occupying the President's posi- 
tion. It is debauble whether the Presi- 
dent might not, in an extreme case for 
the protection of the public morals of 
the whole c :auntr>', publicly denounce a 
roan who, by common consent, was be- 
lieved to be debaucl 'iiL; the morals or 
poisoning the minds of all the school- 
children of the country*. Mr. Long is 
not such an individual. Moreover, our 
own careful observation and experience 
lead us to believe that his books have, 
on the whole, done much more good 
than harm, by interesting the children of 
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this country in the life and welfare of 

animals. In this respect, in our judg- 
ment, he has had wider influence among^ 
young children than Mr. Burroughs 
himself. Mr. Burroughs appeals. to the 
adult mind, Mr. T>on<( to the imagination 
and curiosity of the child. 

bccond, the President, attacking a 
man for unscientific statements and 
methods, himself fell into the error of 
makini^ a palpably unscientific state- 
ment. '* That \^'ayeeses tore the heart 
of the bull caribou in the way that Mr. 
Lonir describes is a mathematical im- 
possibility," says the President. This 
kind of an assertion as to a sjK^cific 
fact or occurrence is not made by the 
most careful scientists, even in support 
of their own hypotheses. 

Third, there is in this controversy in- 
volved a question of psycholop^}? as well 
as one of actual facts concerning the 
habits of animals. The President and 
Mr. Burroughs support the theory of 
instinct as j^overning the acts of the 
so-called brute animal. Mr. Long sup- 
ports the tlieory of reasoning intelli- 
gence. Here is a field which admits of 
enormous debate and discussion, and in 
which nothing can be proved as a math- 



ematical possibility or impossibility. In 

a discussion of this phase of natural 
history the psychologist may freely enter 
and has a right to express his opinion. 
Instinct has been defined as the sum 
of inherited reflex acts, becoming habit- 
ual and arising from blended reflex and 
subconscious though involuntary acts, 
performed at birth or through life blindly, 
without practice or previotis experience, 
effort, training, or thought." Mr. Long, 
and with this we are in sympathy, takes 
issue with this theor>' of the intellectual 
process in animals. He believes, and 
we ^ree, that animals are capable of 
reasoning from certain premises and do 
possess and express, though in a rudi- 
mentary form, many of the moral and 
intellectual processes and sentiments of 
man. In previous articles Mr. Bur- 
roughs has taken severe exception to 
Mr. Long's writings because they sup- 
port die theory of reasoning intelligence 
in contradistinction to the theory of in- 
stinct. Is not this really llie basis of 
the antagonism to Mr. Lon<^ on the part 
of many students antl auihoiilies of nat- 
ural history, rather than his alleged dis* 
torted misstatement of specific animal 
acts ? — ;TuB EDrroRS of The Outlook..] 



THE ATTACKS ON JAPANESE 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

As the violence ottered to Japanese residents of San Francisco by disorderly persons has 
been the subject of diplomatic representations and has also been the occasion of political 
agitation in Japan, The Outlook has requested a well-informed correspondent now in San 
l'"rancisco to asrprtaiii the exact faets in the case. It is believed that bis report below 

l/riiiied is trustwiMihy in every particular. — I'm-. EDITORS. 



TIIKRE is some cnnflicl of lesti 
monywith regard to tin; attacks 
recently made upon Japanese 
restaurants in San Francisco, but the 
facts, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain them, arc as follows : 

On tlie evening of Monday, May 20, 
1907, four white men, some or all of 
whom belonged to labor unions, were 
taking supper in a Japanese eating-house 
known as the Horseshoe Restaurant at 
1213 Fulsom .Street, lielwcen seven and 
eight o*Gldck another party of union 
men, acting apparently on a preconcerted 



plan, appeared in front of the restaurant, 
and. aft'T t,ilkin<^ loudly and excitrdiy 
at the entrance, ordered the four men 
who were eating su|^r to come out 
According to Mr. Tatsumi, manager of 
the restaurant, two of the men did go 
out, and as soon as they reached the 
sidewalk they were assaulted, knocked 
down, and beaten. The other two, 
taking warning from the fate of their 
comrades, escaped through a back door. 
The object of the attacking party was, 
evidently, to punish their fellow*workmen 
for patronizing a Japanese restaurant; 
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but the noise and fij^htin^ soon attracted 
a crowd, made up largely of hoodlums 
and roughs, and this crowd, not satisfied 
with the beating of the customers, pro- 
ceeded to wreck the eating-house by bom- 
barding it with bricks and stones. Sev- 
eral calls for die police were sounded, 
widiout bringing any officer totiie scene ; 
and at half past nine the same mob 
stoned and partially wrecked the Folsom 
Street Bath-House, another Japanese 
establisrfiment situated just opposite die 
restaurant on the other side of the street. 
About the same time a ganjjf of hood- 
lums and boys made a demonstration in 
front of the Lion Restaurant (Japanese) 
at 124 Eighth Street, and threatened 
and intimidated its patrons. Hostile 
demonstrations, of a more or less threat- 
ening nature, were made by crowds or 
mobs in front of the California Restau- 
rant on the evening of May 22, the Lion 
Restaurant May 23 and 24, and the 
White Star Kestaurant May 24 and 25 ; 
but upon complaint of Mr. Matsubara, 
Acting Japanese Consul, police officers 
were stationed in front of these places 
at meal honrs and the crowds were thus 
held in check. The business of the 
Japanese restaurant-lepers was injured, 
of course, by the intimidation of their 
customers, and they themselves were 
kept in a state of constant anxiety and 
fear ; but apart from the wrecking of the 
Horseshoe Restaurant and the Folsom 
Street Bath-House on the evening of 
May 20. there was no actual destruction 
of Japanese property. 

Owing to their having been made a 
subject of international diplomatic cor- 
respondence, these disorders have as- 
siinud more importance, perhaps, than 
they deserve. They indicate, of course, 
a feeling of hostility to the Japanese on 
the part of the San Francisco labor 
unions ; and they show that the rougher, 
more lawless part of the population is 
always ready to resort to violem^ when 
its passions are aroused ; but it is hardly 
fair to draw from smh incidents the 
conclusion that the Japanese. L^enerally, 
are not safe in San Francisco, or that 
such violence is approved, generally, even 
by the members of the labor unions. 
The restaurants recently attacked are 
not situated in the best and most orderly 



part of the city, but in the re^i^ion south of 
Market Street, where tlie inhabitants arc 
chiefly manual laborers, where the hood- 
lum element has always been strong, and 
where there has been most violence in the 
strike of the Carmen's Union against the 
United Railroads. In other parts of the 
city the Japanese are well protected, and 
by an overwhelming majority of the pop- 
ulation they are personally well treated, 
even if they are not well liked. San Fran- 
cisco, at present, is very badly governed ; 
its police force is inefficient ; and since the 
street-car strike began. law-abidinj^ Amer- 
ican men, and even American women, 
have been subjected to far more insult 
and violence dian diose of which the 
Japanese restaurant-keepers complain. 
Hoodlum sympathi;'ers with the striking 
car-men have stoned cars, have assflulted 
peaceable citizens who were obliged to 
ride on those cars, have atrociously 
insulted pray-haired women ('e\en the 
wife of the Chief justice oi the Supreme 
Court), and have attacked the innocent 
public with stones, bricks, dynamite, and 
infernal machines. The wrecking of a 
Japanese restaurant and a Japanese bath- 
house by the same hoodlums is only an 
incident in the general reign of lawless- 
ness from which San Fnuicisco has been 
suffering ; and, consequently, it should 
not be given undue importance. 

At the same time, it must be admii- 
ted, I think, that the attacks upon peace> 
able and law-abiding Japanese, the ex- 
clusion of Japanese pupils from public 
schools attended by whites, the boycott 
of the Japanese restaurants last foil and 
the stoning of some of them this spring, 
are all due, directU' or indirectly, to a 
feeling of racial antipathy aroused by 
the trades unions for selfish economic ' 
reasons, and gieady intensified by the 
activi^ of the Japanese Exclusion 
League and the one-sided treatment of 
the questions at issue by the San Fran- 
cisco press. 

The view of the present restaurant 
case that is generally taken by intelligent 
and rrn, l-lu-aded Japanese residents of 
Sun i lancisco may be stated as follows: 

The reasons and causes which led to 
this outbreak of violence, as well as the 
explanation given by the ix>lice of its 
failure to protect, are, at present, iuuna- 
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terial. The undisputed facts are that 
violence was done and that police pro- 
tection was not given. As was natural 
and proper under the circumstances, the 
injured Japanese reported the matter to 
their Consnl. and ho, in turn, cnmmuni- 
cated with the police tlepartincnt and 
the local authorities, and asked that pro- 
tection be griven to his people. As in 
duty bound, also reported the facts 
to his Government. This procedure, 
which is that which would be followed, 
under similar circnmstanceSt hy the con- 
sular representatives of all nations, does 
not necessarily raise an international 
question. So far as such a question has 
been raised in the present case, it is the 
work of hasty joumalisnit on both sides 
of the ocean. An investigation is not a 
complaint, nor is an official inquiry' a 
presumption of ofiense. An interna- 
tional issue can arise only when the con- 
stituted authorities of one nation dein- 
justice to another. No such situatioi^ 
is now presented. Japan has perfect 
faith in the constituted authorities of the 
United States, and in the integrity of the 
-.ourts of the State of California. The 
unfortunate incident of May 20 is one 
which is recognized as coming clearly 
under the jurisdiction of the State courts, 
and the subjects of Japan ask from such 



courts nothing more thai\ the treaties 
jjivc thrm and the law concedes to native 
citizens. The question whether or not 
suit shall be brought against the city of 
San Francisco by the parties aggrieved 
in this instance rests entirely with them. 
Apparently they have a just claim for 
damages if they choose to push it ; but 
any action taken will be personal and 
not official. Under these circumstances 
it is a matter of deep regret to the Japa- 
nese people that publication of distorted 
facts and erroneous conclusions should 
tend to disturb the kindly feeling that 
has so lonp existed between the two 
nations. The Japanese are not " look- 
ing for trouble,'' as is intimated in some 
quarters, and they recognize the fact that 
the unfortunate conditions now existing 
in San Francisco make the preservation 
of order difficult. They are compelled, 
nevertheless, to take notice of such inci* 
dents as the mobbing of the Horseshoe 
Restaurant, and they rcfi^rct that a rea- 
sonable inquiry into the circumstances of 
such an act, or a justifiable protest to the 
police, should be construed as an offense. 

Such are the views of some of the 
best Japanese residents of San Francisco 
with regard to the present trouble ; and 
they seem me reasonable, temperate, 
and fair. 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 

BT Ur. H. MALLOCK 

OST strangers from the Old suddenly resolved to pay a visit to New 



M^' rid, on their first arrival in 
the .New, ar" vary soon asked 
by one ijcrson or another what their im- 
pressions are, and most strangers who 
are known to have published anything 
receive suggestions that they should make 
their impressions public. To the recii>!- 
ents of inquiries such as those that I now 
refer to, they seem, in the language of 
to-day, to be possibly a trifle previous." 
A lady, whose well-known broilu-r had 
married an equally well-known Anieiiean 
lady, told me that she and her husband, 
having taken a trip to Naples from Eng- 
land, and finding that they still had be- 
fore them a month or so of spare time, 



York, sleep there a couple of ni|^ts, and 

then return to Fnj^land by a steamer 
which would admit of this arrangement. 
The tirst thing of which she was con- 
scious on touching American soil was, 
she told me, the insinuating \ Ice of a 
reporter, who asked her what she thought 
of America. At that moment she had 
thought nothing except tfiat she was 
glad to have got there, and that she was 
about to be submitted to the terrors of 
the American ciistoiu-h<uise. .She man- 
aged, howcvei, to niake certain replies, 
though what the replies were I could 
never succeed in e.xtracting from her, and 
perhaps, under the circumstances, they 
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could hardly have merited immortality. 
Sdll, such questions with regard to first 

itiipicssions, so soon as the impressions 
have had reasonable time to form them- 
selves, are eminently natural, and there 
must be an interest in any faithful answer 
to diem. I hftve often asked them my- 
self of Americans new to England. What 
1 wanted to find out was what were the 
most distinctive differences which hrst 
struck them between their country and 
ours. " Should you," I have otten asked 
them, ' have known, when you first drove 
through London, from the mere look of 
the streets, that you were not in New 
York ? Should you have known in din- 
ing out, from the mere aspect and char- 
acter of the entertainment, that you were 
not dining out at home ? Did anything, 
when you first stayed at a country house 
in England, strike you as strange in the 
arrangements, in the rooms, and in the 
general atmosphere ?" And i can readily 
understand how what an Englishman 
would like to hear from Americans^ 
Americans would similarly like to learn 
from an Englishman. 

Any solid opinions as to the general 
condition of a country can be given only 
after long and careful e.xperience, and I 
have often been struck liv what seems to 
me the reckless temerity witii which 
many celebrated writers have hastened 
to generalize about diis enormous coun- 
try after a few months passed in the 
company of two or tiirce hundred peo- 
ple. But so long as the stranger affects 
nothing that approaches to serious knowl- 
edge, atid confines himself unambitiously 
to his own personal impressions, his very 
ignorance and inexperience have a cer- 
tain value of their own. There is a freah- 
ness in first impressions \vhi( h vanishes 
like the morning frost, and which soon 
becomes incapable of recall even by the 
person for whom diey were at first so 
vivid ; and impressions sudi as these are 
all that I can presume to give. More- 
over, these impressions must of necessity 
be very partial. As to things in general, 
they are limited to mere moving visions, 
anci can be precise only as to the small 
circle of existence with which \\v stranger, 
owing to private circumstances, is brought 
into immediate contact 

I crossed the Atlantic in a vessel of 



the American Line, and the first thing 
that struck me was the inofusion and 

the excellence of the oysters. My ac- 
commodation conduced to privacy. Mo.st 
of the day I read Balzac's novels. The 
vessel was as steady — although the month 
was January— as if it had been a Pulbnan 
car; the seven days' voyage seemed like 
one night in the train, and 1 hardly felt 
that 1 had said good-by to Southampton 
when I found, on a Sunday momingi 
that we already had reached New York. 
If it had not been for the sight of some 
unfamiliarly shaped fcrr)'boats, I should 
hardly have known, from looking in one 
direction, that 1 was not at Southampton 
still; but the sj)€ctacle on the other side 
would have at once told me where I was, 
even if I had had otherwise no means 
of coniecturing. This was the spectacle 
of the New York sky scrapers ; and 
these were hardly strange, I knew them 
so well from photographs. Looking 
at them in idiotographs, I had often 
said to myself that they must bear some 
resemblance to the towers of San Gimi- 
giano in Italy — that curious survival of 
the Middle Ages — where each ci the 
little palazzos, the homes of a by-gone 
nol>^<-ssc\ still rears its brown campanile 
as an aimouncemenl of its own impor- 
tance. The sky-scrapers of fact fultilled 
the expectations of my fancy ; thus in a 
moment I felt them to be doubly familiar, 
and I n]el in the new a paradoxical Sug- 
gestion of antiquity. 

My next impressions were those de- 
rived from the custom-house, the general 
aspect of which struck me as somewhat 
rough and Mjuaiid ; but an agreeable 
surprise awaited me in my dealings with 
the officials, who are invested by Eng- 
lish legend with a character of most dis- 
concerting ferocity. They were certainh- 
more searching than our own, and for 
that reason less expeditious, but I found 
Ihem as prompt as they could be ; diey 
were courteous and even obliging, and 
1 have re:isMns for bearing witness that 
they were incorruptible. My next im- 
pression was that the carriage in which 
I presently found myself was almost 
the exact duplicate of an old country 
cab in England, the only difference 
being — and for this I bad been amply 
prepared — that the fare across the city 
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to the Longf Island Railroad was exactly 

three times ns mnch as it vonlfl have 
been in any provincial town in Kngland, 
twice what it would have been in Vienna, 
and four times what it would have been 
in Tendon. 

Through the windows of this vehicle, 
one o( which would not shut, came my 
first impressions of 1;he streets. Such 
impressions are always delightful. Amer- 
icans know them in England. English- 
men and Americans share them in Eu- 
rox)e and the East, Who can forget the 
first breath of the streets of Paris in the 
morning — the caf^s with their curtained 
windows, and the little tiihles prepared 
early in the open air, and soon to sup- 
port siphons aiui other vessels with less 
innocuous contents? Who can forget 
the first hill town of Italy, and the pil- 
grimage church perched on the high 
hill; or the first palm of the Riviera, 
or the first mmaretol the world of Islam ? 
To me» my first glimpses of New York 
had soniL-thinj; of the freshness of my 
first sight of things like these ; l)ut tlie 
freshness took ihe form of a succession 
of remembered familiarities. The first 
streets which I crossed reminded me — 
can hardly tell why — of Marseilles. Pres- 
ently came a great thoroughfare, with 
tall buildings having strikingly m^sive 
pillars, and then there came to my mind 
involuntary thoughts nf Paris. Then 
came a street \viiich nnght havi- niadt: 
me think I was in Manchester ; and then 
another of moderate^sized private houses, 
which seemed in their minutest details a 
repetition of puts of dlasgow. 

1 was on my way to Long island, where 
I was to stay with an old friend, and I 
had, on the ferryboat and my short jour* 
ney by rail, my first sight of the Amer- 
ican traveling public. The general idea 
of the untraveled Englishman is that the 
American public is always in a much 
greater hurry than our own ; and also 
that such di (Terence as exists between 
American speech and ours immediately 
conveys itself to our ears. Both tliese 
ideas appeared to me to be quite erro- 
neous. I will venture to say that an 
Fni^lishman, so faras the popular speech 
IS concerned, would be conscious of an 
incomparably greater strangeness in the 
voices and the intonations that would 



greet his ears in Aberdeen, than anything 
which then or since I have noticed in this 
countr}-. While as to the alleged hurry 
which is supposed to be distinctive of 
America,! never in my life saw a miscella- 
neous crowd more quiet in their move- 
ments, or more naturally self restrained in 
their behavior. Another thing that struck 
me was the frequency of various types of 
face which had their etact counterparts 
in various sections of the community in 
England ; and tc^ether with these types 
of face went precisely the same dresses 
which would inevitably have gone in 
England with precisely the same faces. 
But amont^^ these familiar things there 
was one that was not familiar ; and tlnS 
was the frequency, in the middle of my 
apparent fellow-countrymen, of figures 
which were evidently exotic in an Anglo- 
Snxon world - some plainly Italian, others 
Xx>ssibly Russian, and others from some 
r^on of half-known Eastern Europe, to 
which none but a txaveled expert would 
venture to assign a name. The train 
accomnuxiation, which made no pretense 
to luxury, suggested a ratlier bleak con- 
trast to our own first-dass compartments, 
in which three times out of every five a 
passenger cnn tr:ivj"I alone. But I soon 
forgot this in looking out at the suburbs, 
which, compared with the suburbs of 
London, presented some striking differ- 
encrs. Chief, I think, among these, was 
the fad that most of tht; houses were of 
wood. What struck me next was a cer- 
tain want of trimness in their surround- 
ings. In the residential sutmrbs of 
London, even in those that are least 
opulent, every garden is fenced by care- 
fully finished walls or palings. Every- 
thing looks neat as a man fresh from the 
operations of the barber. Here things 
suggested a man who lets his hair grow 
as it pleases. 

The small station at which I alighted 
impressed me in the same way. Such a 
station in England would have l)een 
built of stone or brick. The platfonn 
would have had a coping of carefully 
hewn stone, and have had at the back 
some flower beds, the pride of a horti- 
cultural station-master. The '^tniiMn I 
here speak of looked like a backsvoods- 
man*s hut. But close by was an auto- 
mobile waiting for somebody,and beyond 
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tht* automobile were a carriage and a 
luggage-cart iur myself. Here, at aii 
events, was an absolute repetition of a 
typical English scene, and I ftlt once 
more that I had not gone far from home. 
But during my drive a feature soon 
stm<Jc me ^idi was as un-English as 
could be. Detached houses abounded, 
some of them of consiHernble size, but 
thf private ground round each was, for 
tile most part, quite unfenced. The 
Englishman's god, wh«n his house, be it 
large or «nal], has any ground around it 
nt all. is privacy. Here, this god to me 
seemed generally without an altar. Even 
my friend's domain, which had the air of 
an Knglish park, had no lodge gatcs« 
and I think no fence or wall. The 
house itself, however, with its simple red 
brick fat^ade, might have been in the 
neighborhood of /^cot; and other houses, 
which were visible beyond his belts of 
trees, might also have been at Ascot, if 
they bad not had some resemblances to 
some of the larger viUas at Cannes. 

My first impressions of the h<»pitab1e 
interior which received me, and which 
gave me my first experience of any 
American home, were those of familiarity 
rather than of any strangeness, though 
now and again with the prevailingly 
English tone a note or two of Cannes 
mixed itself, to me hardly less familiar. 
I was soon, however, conscious of one 
thing, certainly not common in the 
homes either of Cannes or England, 
atxi this was the equable temperature, 
which obviated the English necessity 
for ketqiii^ all doors closed. Here 
American houses undoubtedly excel our 
own. In many of the best built nnd 
most beautiful houses in England, on 
which no care and no expense have 
been spared, the halls and the passages 
arc successfully warmed with hot water, 
but the bedrooms are left to the mercies 
of an excessive or a neglected fire ; and 
in any case, if they are warm at night, 
they are ice-houses on a winter's mow- 
ing. For the rest, I can only add that, 
as I sat that night at my friend's table, 
1 felt that I had traveled but thirty 
rather than three thousand miles. I 
felt this yet more stroni'b' when, on the 
ormsion of a small dinner party, made 
up of iiis local neighbors, I found that I 



knrw the father of on«' in Scotland, and 
had endless acquaniiances among the 
friends and relations of the others, t 
came, a few days later, on a further link 
with the familiar. My friend's coach- 
man, who was Irish, had, 1 discovered, 
been bom on tiie estate of a family many 
of whose members I once used to know 
well. He spoke of them with pfrcat 
affection, and asked me to ri*ineinb<-r 
him to theiu if 1 ever had the opporlu- 
nily. 

My subsequent impieimons of New 

York, which have the same merit of 
immaturity that are still possessed by 
my impressions of an American country 
home, were again such as to make an un- 
expected sense of the familiar predomi- 
nate over a sense of difterence, thou}.jh 
here, in many respects, there was a w ider 
field for the different. So far as concerns 
the public aspect of things, the feature 
that struck me most was some of the 
New York architecture. A multitude of 
the larger buildings — I say nothing of 
the merit of their details — impressed me 
at once as t'xhibiliiij::^ a grandeur of 
design nnd a bold sincerity of construc- 
tion which seemed to be wholly spon- 
taneous and not a mere copy of the 
past. In London, if one comes on a row 
of imposing columns, one knows that, 
oftener than not, they are brick coated 
with stucco. In New York-^r I was 
very well deceived — such columns are 
as massive and ns p;e!iuitie as those of 
a Roman temple The exteriors, also, 
of many of the larger private houses 
show the same massive sincerity, though 
this struck me as being in some cases 
marred by an over-elaboration of detail. 
No American of matured and culti- 
vated taste will deny that such cases 
of unfortunate ostentation exist, any 
more than a cnlti\ ated Ent^lisliman will 
deny the existence of architectural mon- 
strosities in London. In any great and 
wealthy city the wonder would be if they 
were absent. 

And now the mention of ostentation 
leads me naturally to a matter wlii( )i 
forms the subject of an opinion widely 
current in Europe — ^namely, that the 
wealthier and more prominent of the 
private citizens of America, and espe- 
cially of New York, indulge in ostenta* 
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tion of an exaggerated and ofleiisive 
kind. An observer with a very short 
and naturally very limited e^rience 
can only record what that experience is ; 
but, as I know something of the societies 
of more than one country in Europe, 
and am as familiar as most people with 
the public aspect of capitals, my impres- 
sions are at least as valuable as those 
of anybody else. I can only say, tlien, 
that, with a certain exception which I 
will mention, the above idea, mainly 
disseminated by newspapers, struck me 
as completely false. English newspa- 
pers delight in collecting stories of 
dinners given by Americans which are 
Kidicrous in their bizarre barbarity — 
dinners on horseback, for example, or 
dinners at which pearls were fished for 
in a vessel of water; and some color to 
the belief that these stories are repre- 
sentative was lent by nn American in 
London not very lonp; aj^o, who had a 
court at the Savoy Hotel turned into a 
temporary pond, the surrounding^ walls 
being masked by pictures of Venice, 
while on the pond was a j^ondola, in 
which he invited his guests to make 
themselves bilious with an unusually 
rich repast. But if these vagaries repre- 
sent anything besides thcmsL-lves. I have 
myself sft-u nothitij; to justify such a 
supposition. As to tlie general aspect 
of the fashionable streets of New York, 
one s?es evidences of wealth, no doubt. 
It would be very odd if one did not. 
But as for what is called display, they 
appeared to me not comparable Lcm- 
don or Paris. Nfany of the carriages 
struck me as having admirable horses. 
It was a pleasure to look at them. But 
the "turn out" of the carriages gen- 
erally was less calculated to court atten- 
tion than nuich which would have passed 
unnoticed in Bond Street or Piccadilly. 
The automobiles, however — and I mean 
to pay them a compliment — compared, 
I thought, with those of London to the 
appreciable disadvantage of the latter. 

As to New York life, considered imder 
its private aspects, 1 can judge <jnly of 
the little of it in which private kindness 
and hospitality allowed me the pleasure 
of participating^ Hut what 1 saw must 
necessarily, within its own limits, have 
been typical \ and if it was typical of any- 



thing, it was mainly typical of the life 
about which English newspapers weave 

tiieir most distorted legends. Fcht 
instance, to take the opera, which i? 
proverbially a fashionable rendezvous: 
my first impression was that the bouse 
was very much like Covent Garden, 
except for the fact that the boxes are 
arranged and partitioned somewhat dif- 
ferently. My next impression was of a 
difference which I could not at first iden- 
tify. I was conscious of the absence (rf 
something, and I presently realized what 
this was. At Covent Garden the rows 
of boxes are semicircles alive with dia- 
monds. In New York this sparkle, 
familiar to English eyes, was absent. Of 
the houses which I visited, some wr-rf 
large, some small, as is the case witii 
those of the members of the social worid 
in London. But even the laigest of such 
houses, though they were naturally the 
products of wealth, represented charm 
and amenity, not the fact of expenditure ; 
while the entertainments themselves sug- 
gested nothing but good taste, and were 
in many ways noticeably simpler than 
what would be their London counter- 
parts. With the smaller houses the case 
was just the same. I met in them the 
same people, and encountered the same 
charm of manner. Of any tendency to 
ostentatiot), or to measure tilings in terms 
of ostentation, I personally detected no 
trace whatever. The only ostentation 
which 1 saw, correspond int^ in any way 
to what tJie newspapers mean by the 
word, I saw in the decoration of the 
hotels. Here, indeed, as a rule, was 
extravaji^ance nm riot. The hottl at 
which 1 myself stayed — and which, as 1 
was made very comfortable there. I con- 
siderately refrain from naming — glittered 
with ornament in every possible spot 
from which a misguided inpfenuity could 
deprive the eye of rest. The room in 
which 1 breakfasted was lined with satin- 
wood — ^itself an agreeable material — but 
satinwood did not content the decorator. 
K.very pane! was inlaid with ormolu and 
mother-of-pearl, which simply provoked 
the question of why so much money had 
been wasted. The elevator went up and 
down in a cage of tortured bronze. My 
bedroom ceiling was painted with what 
looked like paper roses \ my parlor ceiling 
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was the playground of singularly unseduc- apparently pay interest on the money 

tive cupids ; and the doorplate was such thus squandered on their decoration, is 

amass of intricate molding and ornament a sign that there must be people some- 

that it was dittkult to hnd the ke) hole, where who associate wealth with the 

and 1 had to insert the key tiirough waste of it, 1 c^n only say that 1 have 

what I believe was a cupid^s stomach, in my brief experience not cdmi, sb far 

The fact that such hotels are built, and as I know, into contact with any of theM. 

THE REVOLT OF A HERO 

Br ELLIOTT FLOWER 



THE Authorawoke, lazily Stretched 
himself, and became conscious 
of the fact that the Hero of his 
unfinished novel was lolling in an arm- 
chair near the couch. 

*• So you're here," said the Author, 
evincing no surprise. 

"I'm here," returned the Hero, pleas- 
antly. 

The Hero had been so much in the 
waking thoughts and sleeping dreams of 
the Author for so long a time that this 
personal call seemed quite natural. The 
Author eyed him with some curiosity 
and some resentjnent. The Hero was 
distinct but intangible ; while there could 
be no doubt that he was in the chair, he 
gave tht- impression that it would he a 
mistake to try to shake hands with him. 

*'You*re about the most ungrateful 
£eliow I ever knew," declared the Author. 

"You made m; suggested the Hero. 

"And I'm sorry tor it," declared the 
Author. " It's a ripping poor job. Why 
can*t you be reasonable?" 

" I am always reasonable," replied the 
Hero. " Vou are die one who is un> 
reasonable." 

** You reasonable I" exclaimed the 
Author, scornfully. '*Why, IVe been 
wrestling with you for a month, trj'ing 
to get you to !et me finish the story." 

" But you are so silly about it," ob- 
jected the Hero. "You want me to 
stultify myself by marrying Geraldine 
Dalr>'mple." 

"What's thf matter with her?" de- 
manded the Auiiior, irritably. " She's a 
fine girl." 

" But not my kind," asserted the Hero. 

" I made her for you," argued the 
Author. 

"Ob, no, you didn't," returned the 



Hero; "you made her for yourseu. 
She*s your kind of a girl." 

The Author found this idea rather 
startling, and lie paused to consider it. 
There could be no doubt that he had 
fashioned Geraldine to meet his own 
views rather than those of the Hero, 
although this had not occurred to him 
before. 

" You ought to marry her yourself," 
persisted the Hero. 

«' I can't," protested the Author. "I*m 
not in the l>ook," 

That's no fault of nwne." rejoined 
the Hero, carelessly. " 1 didn't make 
the book." 

The Audior sat up. He was in hb 
dressing-gown and slippers, having 
thrown himself on the couch after a vain 
effort to work out &e finish of his novel, 
and he felt that the time had come for 
him to demonstrate his mastery of his 
own characters. The Hero watched 
him idly. The Hero was handsome, of 
course, and he had the air of careless 
ease that is SO necessary to heroes. 

" Do you mean to tell me," demanded 
the Author, " that you won't marry Ger- 
aldine ?" 

"No, I won't,"* replied the Hero. 

" You ought to know that by this time. 
You've spent a month trying to make 
me marry her, and you haven't found 
any possible way of doing it" 

"That's true," admitted the Author, 
with a sigh. *' You haven*t turned out 
to be at all the kind of a fellow 1 thought 
you were when 1 started you on your 
adventures. I intended you for her, 
but the incidents have devebped you 
wrong." 

" I concede," said the Hero, " that I 
seemed to be the right kind of a man 
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for her at the beginning, but \vo\e 
j.^ro\vn apart, mairiiiioninlly speakiiii^. 
i'lu willing- she should be a sister to nte, 
but that's the liniil." 
, f*Oh» buahr'"eicciaiiDed'the Author, 
di^stedly. "This is a novel, and I 
can't leave you that way." 

"Certainly not," agreed the Hero. 
*' I could be a brother to Geraldine, and 
marry somebody else." 

" Whom ?" asked the Author. 

" Well, there's £lsie Flipp," suggested 
the Hero. 

" What I'* cried the Author ; " that 
insincere, flirtations Uttle thing 1" 

" She suits me pretty well," argued 
the Hero. " I like the vivacious kind, 
and she's all right at heart. I think she 
would develop into a mighty good wife 
for me." 

" But don't you see," complained the 
Author, " that I'd have to write another 
voiume to demonstrate it 

**That doesn*t concern me,*' said the 

Hero. 

'* Hut it does me." retorted the Author. 
" My publisher would have a fit if I 
mentioned a two-volume novel to him. 
Why can't you be reasonable ?" 

" Be reasonable yourself," advised the 
Hero. " Vou know me pretty well by 
this time, I guess." 

I should think I did," groaned the 
Author. " I've sat up nights with you 
for a month, nnd you've fjone to bed 
with me when 1 tried to get a little rest." 

" Well, knowing me as you do," per- 
sisted the Hero, ** can't you see that 
Geraldine is not the ^ir] for me, and 
that I'm not the man for ( ".crulditu- ?" 

The Author nodded gkxjiuily. Ihe 
Hero was not at all the kind of a man 
for this particular matrimonial purpose, 
and it h;ul been impossible to reconcile 
him to liiis union. But it was very an- 
noying to be defied by one of his own 
characters. The Author resented such 
rebellious conduct ; he decided that he 
would not Ix-' thus imposed upon. 

" Now, sec here," he said, earnestly, 
*' I made you, and I made you a pretty 
g(K)d sort of fellow. I made you for the 
girl, too, but I can see now that I have 
been tcx> easy with ytiU. 1 turned you 
loose in Uie pages of this book, and 
youVe run away with the stofy; instead 



of beii^ your master, I've gradually 
become your slave ; you've run thmgs 
pretty much as you liked, and, as the 
various incidents and adventures have 
developed your character, you have fre- 
quently compelled me to let you act 
contrary to my original plan, nnd the 
result is that you are not at all tbe kind 
of a man that I thought you were in the 
opening diapCers. But I want you to 
understand that I am still the boss.** 

"Oh, you are I" retorted the Hero, 
sarcastically. " Well, I notice that 
you*ve been thirty days tr> ing to make 
me marry Geraldine and you haven*t 
succeeded yet." 

The Author, realizin^^ how absurd it 
was to bluster in the face of these facts, 
weakened. "Won't you please marry 
her ?" he pleaded. 

" No," answered the Hero, uncompro- 
misingly. 

But look at my predicament," argued 
the Author. **The publisher is impa- 
tient ; he's been sending messenger-boys 
for die manuscript every day for the last 

week." 

" I'm sorry," said the Hero, "but ifs 
clearly impossible. You ought to be 
able to see that. Geraldine is the girl 
for you. not for me. You'd marry her, 
wouldn't you ?" 

"Gladly." 

" Well, I'm no duplicate of you, am 

1?" 

♦ " No, indeed." 

" We wouldn't be likely to do the same 

things, would we ?" 

" No." 

" Or worship the same type of girl ?" 

" No. We're entirely dissimilar." 

"There you have it," declared the 
Hero. " Geraldine isn't Uie girl for me 
at all ; she's one of the serious, strong, 
earnest kind, and any one can see she's 
no kind of a wife for the kind of a man 
you've made me." 

"The kind of a man you've made 
yourself," corrected the Author, i^runipily. 
" I Started you right, but you broke away 
from me somewhere." 

"Anyhow," insisted the Hero, "she 
won't do forme anymore than III do for 
her. Why, the critics would roast you 
to a frazzle, as an inartistic bungler, if 
you married us, and eveiy womaa who 
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read the book would hate you. Elsie's 
the girl for me. She'd be a relaxation, 
snd that% what I want — ^not a g^teat 
sympathetic problem." 

" But she's only a subordinate char- 
acter," the Author objected. 

"Well," argued tlie Hero, "we don't 
always pick out the stars for wives, do 
we ?" 

" I'll think it over," sighed the Author, 
wearily, as he moved to hii> desk chair 
and picked up the manuscript. When 
he turned to the armchair again, the Hero 
was gone. 

The Author wns able to understand the 
Hcro'i* point ot view, but he could not 
bring himself to the sacrifice of Geialdine 
for such a frivolous and unimportant 
character as Elsie. He was partial to 
Geraldine, and it seemed outrageous to 
let any one else have the Hero. At the 
same time it would be humiliating to force 
her upon a man who clearly did not want 
her and was not suited to her. Bitterly 
the Author cursed tlie Hero for taking 
advantage of the liberty given him 
throughout the book to develop himself 
into such a very recalcitrant and ditTicult 
character. But there was little sati^fac- 
- tton in that. 

The Publisher, too, sent a note that 
was so insistent that it was necessary to 
call upon him and make a personal ex- 
planation. 

"This delay is most aggravating, " 
said the Publisher, when the Author 
called, "and I cannot understand it. 
You promised nie the completed manu- 
script over a month ago, and it is all of 
two months since I had the pleasure of 
reading all but the last few chapters, so 
1 know that the story was then virtually 
completed. All that was necessary was 
to nmrry the Hero to Geraldine — " 

" But he won*t marry her," interrupted 
the Author, ruefully. 

"What's thatl" exclaimed the Pub- 
lisher. 

" He won't marry her," repeated tfie 
Author ; " positively refuses to do it." 

"What are you talking about?" de- 
manded the Publisher. 

'* The Hero," replied the Author, lu- 
gubriously. '*I've been wrestling with 
him ever since I saw you last, but he*s 
the most obstinate fellow 1 ever knew.** 



" T >oes insanity run in your family ?" 
asked the Publisher, solicitously, after a 
moment of amazed silence. 

*' I think not," answered the Author. 
"You see," he explained, "I was rare- 
less with this fellow, and I'm afraid he's 
rather got the best of me. That's what 
comes of not keeping a tight rein on 
one's characters." 

It took a little time for the Publi.sher 
to grasp this, and after he had grasped 
it he did not know what to do with it. 

" Is this humor ?" he finally asked. 

" I should think not," the Author 
replied, with deep feeling. " It's the 
worst predicament in which I ever found 
myself. Why, I'm not at all sure tha: 
Geraldine would many him, even if he 
agreed, for I've been so busy with him 
that I haven't had time to take the mat- 
ter up with her." 

** Have you seen a doctor ?'* inquired 
the Publisher. 

" Why should I ?" returned the Author, 
in surj^rise. ' I'his is a psychological, 
not a medical, problem.** 

" For yourself, I mean," explained the ' 
Publisher. 

"Oh, there's nothing the matter with 
me except loss of appetite and sleep, 
due to the way this fellow has worried 
me," asserted the Author. " I'll be all 
right as soon as I get him settled." 

" Well," said tlie Publisher, tactfully 
falling into the humor of the Author in 
the hope that it would keep him from 
getting any worse, " I gue.ss it's up to 
you to make this hero do what you wish." 

" I fear," sighed the Author, •• that 
you lack the artistic soul.'* 

" I may," admitted the Publisher, 
grimly, " but I don't lack the Inisiness 
instinct, and I know this book ought to 
follow on the heels of the announce- 
ments I have made. It's ridiculous for 
a character to dominate an author, any- 
way." 

"Isn't it?" returned the Author. 
" That's what I've been telling him, but 
it doesn't Seem to. do any good." 

The Publisher was more than ever 
convinced of the necessity of finishing 
the book before the Author's friends 
discovered his plight and sent him to 
an a.sylum. " Take a sedative," he ad- 
vised, " and then finish the book before 
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your nerves go wrong again. Be a man I 
You can certainly do what you please 
with your own hero and heroine." 

'Til try,*' the Author promised, bat 
^ Pul^jisl^ shooJ^ Jhi$ head .solemnly 
when he was left alotu-. and nniitered 
something about ox ^ rwnrk and iis ctfcct 
on a high-j»lrung, miagmutive tempera- 
ment 

The Author was not surprised to find 

the Hero again occupying the armchair 
when he returned to his ** den," but the 
long walk in the open air had had a most 
invigorating effect. His ingenuity had 

been frcsliened and his will stren^^thencd. 
He j^ave the Hero merely a curt nod of 
recognition as he seated himself at his 
desk. 

" I presume you haven't chanj^ed your 
mind," he remarked over his shoulder. 

"No, indeed," replied the Hero. *' I 
merely dropped in to hear what the Pub- 
lisher has to say." 

*' He thinks I'm too lenient with you." 

" Prosaic mortal !" commented the 
Hero, " Some of these publishers don't 
know a character when they see one.'* 

" But I think he's right," asserted the 
Author, swinging in his swivel chair 
until he faced the Hero. " I am so sure 
he's right that i ui going to give you just 
one more chance to be reasonable." 

" Meaning to marry Geraldine," said 
the Hero. 

»• Yes." 

" I won't do it," declared the Hero. 
It*s impossible, and jrou know it's iin> 
possible. I wouldn't be myself if I did 
that ; it would destroy the character you 
have created." 

" Then J shall kill you r cried the 
Author, fiercely. 

" Oh, no," returned the Hero, care- 
lessly. 

" I shall certainly do it," insisted the 
Author. 

The Hero saw that he was in earnest, 
and his face showed his anxiety. But 
he had the courage of his convictions. 
** You may kill me," he said, " but 1 will 
not stultify myself. I'd rather die as a 
real eh a meter dian live as a foolish con- 
tradiction." 

Without a word, the Author turned to 
bis desk and began to write. The Hero 
was much distressed at first, but pres- 



ently was able to face his fate with forti* 
tude and even nonchalance. 

"I hope it isn't going to be a linger- 
ing death," he ventured. 

'* Hardly," retunied the Audior, with- 
out looking up. There isn't room for 
that." 

" I'm glad, " said the Hero. " A long 
illness or anything of that sort would 
bore me dreadfully." 

"This won't," grunted the Author. 
"I'm going to smash you up in an auto- 
mobile." 

'* Sort of messy," commented the Hero, 

regretfully, *' but it's up-to-date, and I 
suppose you \vf>u t have to make me 
such a very unpleasant sight" 

"I'll take care of that," said the 
Author, 

The Hero was moodily silent for .i few 
minutes. Then he made another sug- 
gestion. " Could you," he asked almost 
pleadingly, " let me die to save another's 
life r 

" Oh, I've got to do that much for 
you," answered the Author, reluctantly. 
*' You don't deserve it, but I've got to 
let you die a hero. I'm going to have 

you nm your automobile into a stone 
wall to avoid a collision with Geraldine's 
pony-cart." 

'* Always tfiat serious^minded Gersl- 
dine," grumbled the Hero. " Why dent 
you let me do it for Elsie ?" 

" You keep still," ordered the Author. 
" You've made enough trouble for me 
already." 

The Hero sank back in his chair 
resignedly, and the Author wrote with a 
nervous haste and energy that seemed to 
indicate a fear of weakening if he per- 
mitted any interruption. An hour passed 
thus. Then the Author looked up frmn 
his work. 

• iieie's your very last chance," said 
the Author. "I've reached the point 
where the crash comes. Will you many 
Geraldine to save your life ?" 

" Not even to save my life," replied 
the Hero in solemn tones. " This is no 
reflection uponher," he added, " but I can- 
not permit you to be so untrue to Art," 

The Author let an expression of an- 
noyance escape him, took a firmer grip 
on his pen, and the nest moment the 
automobile craslied into the wall. An 
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ezclamatton o£ horror, suddenly checked, 

came from the vicinity of the armchair, 
but when the Author looked up the 
Hero had vanished. , 

'* Well, IVe finidiMl him," mused the 
Author, sorrowfully. " I hated to do it, 
but there was no other way. And it's 
somethinj? of a rehef to feel that he can't 
turn up to make trouble for me any 
more. I can sleep in peace to-night, 
and I need the sleep." 

Nevertheless, a feeling of depression 
settled upon him, and the little work 
necessary to complete the book and dis- 
pose of other characters was done in an 
atmosphere of gloom. Xor ci)ukl he 
entirely dispel this gloom when the novel 
was nnally delivered to the Publisher. 
He would find himself looking wistfully 
and expectantly at the armchair in spite 
of the fact that he knew the Hero was 
dead. ' " Of course he can't visit me," he 
would ai]gue, " when I have killed him.*' 
And the relief that he felt was marred by 
a corresponding feeling of great sadness. 

Then, while still battling with these 
contradictor^' emotions, the Publisher 
sent for him in great haste and much 
apparent excitement. 

"This won't do I" exclaimed the Pub- 
lisher, when the Author had responded 
to the summons. 

"What's the matter?** asked the 
Author. 

Why, you can't kill the Hero," ex- 
postulated the Publisher. 

" But I have killed him,*' retorted the 

Author. '* He's quite dead, I assure 
you — hasn't been near me since the 
automobile crashed into the wall, so I 
know he's dead." 

The Publisher was much distressed. 
His association witli authors had natu- 
rally made him familiar with the opera- 
tions of erratic intellects, but this was 
the worst case he had ever met. Still, 
his duty was clear. " It won*t do at all,*' 
he argued. 

"On the contran,*," returned the 
Author, "it's the only thing ix>ssible. 
I've been over the ground a dozen times 
with him — " 

♦* With whom ?" interrupted the Pub- 
Ibher, hoping against hope that there 
might be some sense in the answer. 

■*The Hero, of course," replied the 



Audior. " He was so infernally obstinate 

that I had to kill him in self-defense. 
It's his own fault; I gave him fair 
warning." 

tU^'Piibli^er experienced much diffi- 
culty in meeting this line of reasoning; 
it was like arg^uing with a child about 
Santa Claus. Finally, however, he re- 
solved to niake one last etfort to bring 
the discussion down to a basis of oom> 
mon sense. " Was it your idea in writing 
this book." he asked, "to construct an 
Embodied Frost ?" 

'* Certainly not," answered the AuAor. 

"Then you must resurrect the Hero. 
You'\ e got soroetfiing now that will be a 
blight." 

" If the Hero masters roe in this mat- 
ter," complained the Author, ** 1*11 never 
be a free agent again." 

' I can t help that," said the Publisher, 
inexorably. 

The Author sighed, and then asked, 
lugubriously, *' How would it do to kill 
Geraldine ?" 

" No nn tio," protested the Publisher. 

"It would be cowardly, of course," 
the Author went on, ignoring the protest, 
"and I'd hate myself for doing it, but it 
would leave the Ikro free." 

" No I" thundered the Publisher. 
" You've got to dispose of those two 
characters happily. I don^ care how 
you do it, but that much is imperative. 
Women are the great novel-readers of 
to-day, and a woman may like to shed a 
few tears in the course of a story, but 
she wants to finish it with a sigh of con- 
tentment atul n smile." 

" I'll sec what I can do," s:ild the 
Author, resignedly, as he picked up the 
manuscript ; " but the responsibility for 
thus making me the prey of one of my 
own creations must rest with you." 

The Author gave the armchair an 
anxbus glance he returned to his 
den, but the Hero was not there. " Still 
dead, of course," mused the Author, aS 
he sat down at his desk. 

Very carefully he went over the last 
part of the story, and then detached 
from the rest Ae concluding chapters. 
These he tore iip. As he threw them 
into the waste-basket a chuckle attracted 
his attention to the armchair, wherein 
the Hero again lolled. 
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** So the Pnblisher wouldn't let you do 

it," laughed the Hero. 

" He has no soul for Art," gnunbled 
the Author. 

" No," returned the Hero, but his 
instinct for cash saves some of you 
people from the poorhoiise." 

'* I don't see why you should side with 
him," said the Author. 

*'I'm not,'* asserted the Hero ; **I'm 
merely explaining his point of view. I 
knew he wouldn't let you do what you 
planned." 

I suppose that's what made you face 
death so philosophically," suggested the 
Author. 

"No," repHccl the Hero; "it was a 
matter of principle .with me." 

"Well, you see what your vagaries 
have done to roe," retorted the Author, 

"You are unjust in terming them 
vagaries," objected the Hero; " they are 
consistencies of character." 

"Are you going to marry Geraldine 
now ?" demanded the Author. 

*' in your heart." answered the Hero, 
" you know that 1 am not." 

" Yes," said the Author, dismally, " I 
know that you are not." 

" So whnt nre you going to do about 
it ?" asked the Hero. 

" What would you suggest ?" inquired 
the Author, humbly. " I've got to con- 
sider Geraldirie, too, you know." 

" Vou might marry her to my friend 
Clarence Lee," ventured the Hero. 



" He's just tiie kind of a man for her, 
and she's just the kind of a giil for 

him " 

The Author leaned back in his chair 
and gazed at the ceiling moodily. He 
felt his humiliation, but he was disposed 
to make the best of the situation. The 
Hero watched hnn with a confident snule. 

"That might be done," agreed the 
Author, finally. "I could subordinate 
Geraldine somewhat and give Elsie a 
little more prominence. That would not 
be so very difficult. But 1 11 have to 
change Elsie's name ; Flipp would never 
do for the girl who marries the Hero. 
I'll call her Elsie Dunravcn, f^ive her 
sniiK' of (ieraldine's scenes, develop her 
cliaracter a little more fully, and then 
you may marry her." 

The Hero nodded joyfully. 

" But I want to say to you," pursued 
the Author, resentfully, " that you're an 
aggravation, a burden, a colossal lump 
of selfishness, an inconsiderate and ob- 
stinate egotist. Vou are determined to 
ha\ e your own way 1 You have made in-- 
more trouble than any ten otlier tiiai 
acters I ever put on paper." 

"That's because I am your best," 
returned the Hero, complacently, 

" What do you mean ?" demanded the 
Author. 

" If I were less distinct as a character," 

explained the Hero. " you could manage 
me with less trouble. Voti can always 
make a dummy do what you please." 



STU^DIES IN SOCIAL HISTORY 



MR, W. Romaine Paterson, who 
is well known in England as a 
novelist writing under the 
pseudonym of lienjamin Swift, has now, 
it seems, turned historian, undertaking 
a piece of work that will keep him busy 
for some time to come.' As he expresses 
it, his iiil* iition is to make a study of the 
development of civili/atinn from the 
earliest times to tlie present day, with 
especial reference to the causes under- 
lying the decline and fall of the nations 
that hav(» successively olitained and lost 
world primacy ; or, perhaps we should 



t Tto NdMsia of Nations. Bv W. Roonine Pater- 
E. P. DattoD & Co., New York. |J,net. 



say, with especial reference to the cause, 
for it is manifestly Mr. Paterson's o|Mn- 
ion diat in slavery are to be found at once 
the basis of civilization and the sufBcient 
explanation of the changes in empire 
witnessed from age to age. This view, 
it is hardly necessary to point out, will 
not commend itself to all students of 
social history, nor w ill they feel altoj^ether 
satisfied with Mr. Paterson's treatment 
of the subject so far as he has gone — 
that is, through the civil i nations of India, 
It.ihylcin. Greece, and Rome. In earh 
case his method i.s the same. The re is, 
first, a brief account, from ethnological, 
philological, archaeological, and geo- 
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graphical sources, of tiie origins of tiie 
people whose history is to be examined ; 

then a survey of the manner in which 
tht-y took root institutiona:!} ; nnd, finally, 
at) elaborate review of tiic development 
and consequences of their system of 
national aggrandizement at the expense 
of unpaid human labor. It is true that 
in fugitive passages Mr. Paterson recog- 
nizes the operation of other forces, inter- 
nal and extraneous, in molding the des- 
tinies of the nations with which he is 
here concerned ; but all of these he 
regards as subordinate to the operation 
of slavery, and in support of bis obviously 
doubtful thesis depicts in most minute 
detail the horrors undcrpfone by those 
who of old labored that their masters 
might attain a life of luxurious ease, lii 
this, again, he exposes himself to criti- 
cism, on the score of hasty generaliza- 
tions from insufficient data — a charge 
which he is prompt to bring against 
previous writers who have found extenu- 
ating circumstances in ancient slavery. 
Yet here his botjk really finds whatever 
warrant it has for existence. For. viewed 
not as a philosophical interprctaliou of 
the downfall of ancient civilizations, but 
as a history of their slavery systems^ it 
is clearly a product of thoughtful and 
painstaking research, and contains much 
that is informing to a high degree. The 
reader, however, cannot be too strongly 
warned against unreserved acceptance 
of the sweeping conclusions Mr. i*aterson 
would draw from his investigations, and 
this caution wilt probably .ippl} also to 
the forthcoming volume in which he pur- 
poses tracing "that gradual transforma- 
tion of the world's social basis by means 
of which, in the Middle Ages, slavery 
became serfdom, and, in mc^em times, 
serfdom became poverty." 

Far more philosophical in conception 
and execution, if less interesting from 
the standpoint of mere readability, is 
Dr. J. Dorsey Forrest's " The Develop- 
ment of Western Civilization." i Dr. 
Forrest has his own pet theories, one of 
which involves a stubborn denial that 
the Teutonic peoples contributed aught 
to the upbuilding of modern civtlizadon 



* The 1 >evelopment of Western Civiliz-ition. By 
^. ^l>on tey Fenwt Tha VuvfRitjr of CUcaco i^rest. 



except " their personal vigor and a cer- 
tain spirit of independence while 
another, probably growing out of the 

former, tends to depreciate unduly the 
influence of theconliicung political ideals 
of universality of dominion and national 
individuality. But, in the main, his 
treatise embodies a helpful exposition of 
the ethical, political, and economic facts 
of history in their relation to social evo- 
lution. For starting-point he goes bade 
to ancient Israel, tracing through the 
deveIopn)ent of the religious and ethical 
ideals of the Hebrews their contribution 
to modem civilisation, and finding that 
it consists chiefly in placing an added 
emphasis on the moral niotixe in life. 
From the Creeks, in his study of whom 
a capital account of the development of 
Greek art will be found, he similarly 
derives as their chief contribution clearer 
ideas of the standards by which moral 
conduct may be measured. And to the 
Romans he credits the institutional 
framework of modem society. Neces- 
sarily, in dealing with each of these 
ancient ci\ ilizations, Dr. lorrest is ccn- 
fined to an outline presentation of llieir 
growth and influence on future ages, 
and it must be said that his language is 
not always as clear as could be desired. 
JBut he makes his points witli sufficient 
fullness, and prepares the student ade- 
quately for what is to follow— an exami- 
nation, first, of the development of 
Christian theolog}' and of the Church 
which was to become the great agent in 
reorganizing society after the disruption 
of the Roman Empire ; then of the 
economic factors which came into play 
with the definite organisation of agricul- 
ture ; next of the social changes effected 
by the development of manufactures and 
commerce ; and, finally, of the complex 
developments of the nineteenth century 
and the social tendencies visible to-day. 
This, in brief, is the scheme of his book ; 
and while space forbids detailed criti- 
cism, it may be noted that the student 
will derive e.-^pecial assistance from his 
accounts of the growth of tlic U)anorial 
system, the economic forces hastening 
the fall ol feudaUam, the early stages of 
manufnctnres in Europe, the growth of 
industry through the guild system, the 
^Qonomic aspects of th^ rise ;^nd fall of 
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the Italian republicst and the evolution 

of the democratic ideal, which, it is inter- 
esting to obsen'e, Dr. Forrest contends 
" is bound to control every state." On 
die odier hand, in addition to die defects 
noted above, he fails' to develop clearly 
the origins of modern states, the specific 
contributions of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, and the continuing 
activity of the religious and ethical 
impulse after the breakdown in the 
authority nf the Church. This last, in- 
deed, IS the most serious blemish in his 
scholarly work, affording ground, as it 
does, for the fear whidi Dr. Forrest him* 
self entertains, that " some readers may 
receive the impression that my view 
of society is materialistic." Over and 
above and beyond all other influences in 
social evolution is unquestionably the 
religious instinct, and no social history 
can be thoroughly satisfactory that does 
not bring this fact out in bold relief. 

The social consequences of modem 
economic conditions, which find a laige 
place in Dr. Forrest's closinpf pa^es. are 
similarly emphasized as regards one im- 
portant aspect in Senator Jules Meline*s 
"The Return to the Land," ' now issued 
in an Kn^lish translation, with a preface 
by Mr. Justin N!cCarthy. It is wcl! 
known that, as a result of the improvement 
in transportation facilities and of the 
growth of the so<alled factory system 
of industry, there has been in most civ- 
ilized countries a steady flow of popula- 
tion from the rural districts to the town, 
until to-day one of the rao.«t urgent socio* 
logical problems is that raised by the 
presence of a vast mass of poverty- 
stricken city dwellers herded together 



' The Return to the land. My jnU s Meline. Pref- 
ace by Jiutin McCarthy. C I . Duttun & Co., New 
York. il.50,iwt. 



in noimme tenement^, a burden and a 

menace to themselves and to the com- 
munity. The obvious remedy lies in 
devising some means of attracting back 
to rural life diose unable to make head* 
way in the fierce competition of a city 
existence, and it is as a contribution to 
this solution of the problem that Senator 
Meline has written his book, which in- 
cludes, it might be added, a vigorous if 
not wholly convincing statement of the 
causes of urban cong^estion and the 
economic outlook generally. It is the 
Senator's belief that in any event large 
numbers of city dwellers will ultimately 
be driven to agricultural pursuits by 
stress of industrial depression, the near- 
ness of which he endeavors to demon- 
strate statistically ; and he would there- 
fore uige upon his fellow^soontrymen ' 
the taking of immediate measures less 
to a\ ert than to meet the imminent ca- 
tastrophe, and at the same time make 
rural life more agreeable and profitable 
than it has been in the past. It is, in 
fact, in his recommendations, and in his 
review of the present slate of French 
agriculture, that his work is most valu- 
able, for here, by reason of long expe* 
rience and thorough study, he is master 
of his subject. And e\ en in that portion 
embodying views from which the Ameri- 
can leader will be most inclined to dis- 
sent — die chapters dealing with the 
cominjj *' woiki crisis" in industrial 
production — diere will be found much 
provocative of careful thought So that, 
idiile it is hardly possible to echo Mr. 
McCarthy's opinion that " this book 
seems . . . destined to make a deep 
mark upon the age," it is certainly de- 
sirable to call it to the attention of all 
interested in social and economic better- 
ment 
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Amonp the '^^^ P''^^'*^'''"K "^^^ "Alice- 
No^ls for-Short " ' is surely that of 
human kindliness. A gently 
humorous friendliness prevails as between 
author and reader, and in most cases also as 
between the characters of the story. This 
was largely what made " Joseph Vance " such 
a likable book ; and we find here in at least 
equal degree the same cheerful, semi-confi- 
dential flavor. The people of this story, 
moreover, simply beam or bristle with indi- 
viduality. The little waif Alicia (Alice-for- 
Short) is deliberately made a girl counterpart 
of Joseph Vance in that she is the child of 
a drunken parent, helped on and loved by a 
big-hearted young man and his sister, just as 
Joseph was helped on by a sweet-natured girl 
and her father. But one notes this rcsem 
blanceinplotonlyasone would a coincidence 
in real life. Alice is positively real, and so was 
Joseph, and the resemblance in their lives is 
a superficial one and of no importance. So 
with the other people of this delightful nar- 
rative : Alice's Mr. Charles, as she calls him 
even when they are grown up; Charles's 
lovely and lovable sister Peggy ; the poor 
old lady who has been fifty years unconscious 
and is suddenly restored to her senses, a 
timid, living link between two centuries; 
Pope and Chappell, the stained-glass manu- 
facturers, who in a measure recall the elder 
Vance in Mr. De Morgan's earlier book — all 
these and perhaps a dozen minor people, men, 
women, boys, and girls, provide material for 
interplay of talk and action, for develop- 
ment of motive and character, and for the 
author's deliberately discursivecomment and 
inimitable humor. A more ingeniously di- 
gressive author than Mr. De Morgan never 
wrote ; but the reader soon finds that there 
is a method in this apparent carelessness ; 
that there is plenty of incident ; that 
the story-interest is ne\er long lost sight 
of; that the digressive talk is never dull, 
or essayish, or self-reflective; hut that, to 
the contrary, with every stroke the i>ortraits 
come out clearer on the canvas: that with 
every chapter the melodramatic mystery of 
the past approaches the light of (iay; and 
that continually the people of the present 
time work toward their true destinies. A few 
ghosts happen in and are happily left unex- 
plained. A melodramatic murder of a cen- 
tury ago is brought to light, and we rather 
smile than shiver. Who cares for the plot 
of "Martin Chuzzlewit"? There are even 
those who care little for that of " David 



Copperfield"! Mr. De Morgan is not an 
imitator of Dickens, but he has certain 
things in common with Dickens, and one is 
that we, not grudgingly but cordially, forgive 
him traits that would damn utterly a lesser 
genius. One does not need to apologize, as 
some reviewers seem inclined to do, for 
liking " Alice-for-Short." It may violate the 
traditional unities of art, but it contrives 
some way to have a wholeness of its own — 
and a wholesomeness, too ; it may ramble, 
but it does not weary; it may not be 
"subtle " or " psychological " in the manner 
of Mr. James or Mrs. Wharton, but, in Mrs, 
Browning's phrase^ it emphatically " shows a 
heart within, blood-tinctured, of a veined 
humanity." 

We have received the initial volumes' 
in a popular edition of Turg^niefTs novels 
and stories, translated directly from the 
Russian by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, and 
to be complete in fourteen volumes; a 
reproduction, in a modest form and at 
a very reasonable price, of the handsome 
edition issued by the same publishers 
not many months ago. This edition leaves 
nothing to be desired for the reader's com- 
fort. The books are tastefully made ; they 
are not too heavy ; and the type is of a de- 
lightful largeness and distinctness. It is use- 
less at this late date to say anything by way 
of characterization of Turgdnieff, not only 
one of the greatest of Russian novelists, but 
one of the first novelists in the literature of 
the world ; whose work as a whole is prob- 
ably the most important literary achievement 
of Russia during the last century ; the em- 
bodiment of the genius of the Slav, the inter- 
preter of the Russia of thirty years ago, the 
voice of a great inarticulate country now fast 
finding a language for itself. Miss Hapgood 
knows Turgdnieffas thoroughly as she knows 
the language in which he has written. 

Blessed is the humorist who does not try 
to be funny. In this category belongs Mr. 
Charles D. Stewart, whose " Fugitive Black- 
smith " rejoiced many hearts last year by 
its freshness and oddity. '* Partners of 
Providence " * may not please all readers as 
well, but it certainly' will appeal strongly to 
all who know boy nature— to those, for in- 
stance, who delight in Huckleberry Finn 
and Tom Sawyer. We doubt if even those 
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two immortal boys were more seriously 

funny, or funnily st'i idiis, than Mr. Stewart's 
waif Sam. Whether Sam is explaining the 
Missouri River to an ignorant profcs.sor, or 
is describing a great race between two 
steamboats, in which his own boat wins be- 
cause of the useful cilice tilled by the old 
black auntie*s flat-iron as an adjunct to the 
safety-valve ; wliellier he tells of his adven- 
tures as a minor member of a floating circus, 
or of his penniless prowlings about the Kew 
Orleans levees, or of his visit to a cemetery 
with a little friend, nccompanied by his 
dog Rags and his pocket-size alligator 
Ge<»se (purchased, boy4i1ce, with his last 
money), or whether, with his providential 
partner, the energetic CUncy, he is doing 
detective work in the great Valdes case by 
playing about the streets with his ears 
open — always he is first and last a boy, and 
is intensely intciested in explainin^j every- 
thing to you just as a li \ e American boy would 
be. There is a plot, but the reader sees 
it wrong side out, as it were, through Sam's 
eyes and Sam^s boyish ideas of relative 
values and importance. Also there are not 
a few good characters sketched out, but to 
know them we must accept Sam's estimates 
and then make adult deductions. There are 
those wh(j will find the tale too deliberate 
and too minute, but the flavor and humor 
are exceedingly refreshing. It is a book to 
read, not hurriedly, a bit at a time. 
A special word of praise must be added 
for Mr. F. J Taylor's drawings, which 
catch the spirit and intention of the author 
in a way rarely seen nowadays in book illus- 
tration. 

To those who love a simple story, simply 

told, but with true sentiment and jjcntlc 
grace, we higlUy commend the new novel ' 
by Mrs. De La Pasture, author of that other 
charming tale " Peter's Mother " Catherine 
is a girl of quiet charm and of lifelong de- 
votion to an ideal of romance.- She quite 
takes hold of the reader's heart, and he is 
glad that she loves to the enil the stately, 
baadsome, conscientious husband she has 
awesomely admired as a girl, and that she 
never penetrates the secret that he is essen 
tially a dull and commonplace gentleman. 
In contrast to Catherine there are two capi- 
taUy drawn dderly women, one of infernal 
temper and overbearing self-approval, (he 
other of indolent and self-indulgent tempera- 
ment but exceedingly clever in character* 
rcadini; and in social comment. .Mto^etlier 
the story entertaim» but does not excite ; it 
affords a refreshing contrast both to the 

'CubcritM ol CabM. By Mre.^ Henry Dc U FaMwe. 



problem novel and to the cloak>and-sword 

romaiue. 

Despite the raedixval flavor of the title,' 
this " Princess ** and this " Ploughman ** are 
both modern Americans. Their Story is a 
bit of romantic absurdity, or a sweet and 
refreshing love idyl, as the individual read- 
er's view*point will determine ; but however 
the emotionally .and mcnt.ally undeveloped 
lady and her quixotic lover may be viewed, 
there can be no two ways of regardii^ certain 
other of the characters — notably Andrewand 
Permelia Mcllheny, whose transplanted Dis- 
senting godliness and quaint manner of 
speech are welcome realities. Afaio Judge 
Chantry, the caustic old guardian, who w rites 
thus to his ward: "My dear Mary, I ajn 
sorry ito see that in your case the so^ralled 
higher education does not appear to have 
developed in the least your sense of relativ- 
ity — ordinarily called common sense." This 
to the' irresponsible Princess, just after her 
qr^iduation from an institution of learning in 
" one of those tranquil New England villages 
where the strenuous processes incident to 
the unfoldment of the female intellect may 
be said to possess the place as a soul pos* 
sesses its body." 

Next comes a pretty story of Canadian 
rural life, by Anison North.* The heroine 
tells the tale, and we see her loving, helpful 
ministry to family and neighbors, yet sharing 

her father's feud and tryins: to keep it uj) 
after his death. But justice and love are 
too strong for her filial theories, and the 
houses of Mallory and Cam^ichael are recon- 
ciled. The illustrations and marginal deco- 
rations do not add especially tu the simple 
narrative. 

The lieautiful dedication in Mrs. An- 
drews's book ' of short stories of parsons, 
soldiers, and other fighters in the world — 
"To the memory of a man who was with 
his whole heart a priest, and with his 
whole strength a soldier of tlie ehurch mili- 
tant" — prepares one for the character of 
the writing that follows when the parson^;' 
tales are told, one of which certainly holds 
a picture almost worthy of comparison 
with that ideal of a priest, Moiist.i^tieur 
Bienvenu, whose candlesticks and saintli- 
ncss saved the soul of Hugo's Jean V'aljean. 
T'ne other tales, morally and otherwise rather 
less strennotis, are variously stimulating and 
as admirably written, every one. 

In these days of agitated discussion of the 
value and authenticity of nature stories, one 

« The PrinceM and the T^Inuffhimn. Br Floreocc Men* 
Kinnler Harper & Hrolher*. New York, |l.2$. 

' C^rmichael . Hy AnUon North. Uowbleday, I*asc & 
Co .New York. llJW. „ 
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1ie«tetes to pronounce on an outdoor book 

of any description. But certainly with safety 
and entire truthfulness it may be affirmed of 
Mrs. Thompson Seton's animal anecdotes' 
that they are at least good reading — and that 
in these intimate and informal records of camp 
life and travel she has so well preserved the 
atmosphere of close companionship with 
woodsand waters that, even to the uninitiated, 
what is after all the chief charm of sport 
with gun and rod is made quite clear. The 
reader who may prefer this charm disassoci- 
ated from the idea of slaughter will so find 
it in Part IV., which tells of the " new " 
huatins of reindeer in Norway (where the 
camera was the only weapon used), follow- 
ing the many chapters of Parts I.-H I , de- 
voted to successive not so unblood>- expedi- 
tions after big and little game in the Sierras 
and the Rockies and in Canada. The book 
has niargiiial and full-page illustrations — 
several of them Mr. Thompson SetoD*s, 
who, by the way, transparently di.sj^uised as 
* Nimrod," appears in the text, not only in 
his own character, the art-student of wood' 
land hire, but in the less familiar rOle of 
camp poet. 

Delia* is the maid-of -all-work fora *• family 
of six,** and so well > > n u icred that one 
getsan unaccustomed seriousglimpseat many 
things perhaps before unseen, through read- 
ing her diarf , Ae humor of which also exists 
independently of its simplified spellinp;^ a la 
Jriandais. From that phrase it follows that 
Delia's heart is in the right place, so we at 
once know where her sympathies w ill be in 
her young mistre-^s's love affair, and divine 
with equal certainty and pleasure her ulti- 
mate possession of a sweetheart of her own. 

Crude Western speech and the common- 
placeness of the event it chronicles — the 
coming of a little one into a childless homc~ 
do not lessen the force of Butler's slen- 
der book's appeal,^ which is truer also for 
the smiles provoked quite as often as deeper 
emotionsare stirred. All truly " daddies 
and others— should be interested la these 
** confessions/' 

The merry mood of Jean Webster is con- 
ta^ious, and we laugh over the absurdities 
of the situations that develop about Jerry 
Junior.* Audacious, resourceful, and finally 
gayly in love, he employs the most evident 
devices to gain the attention of the maiden, 
who is quite his equal in cool daring. With 
but occasional lapses, the farce goes on its 

> N'unrod's Wife. Br Grace Galladn 

Paij^r & Co , New York. 
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amusing way. An Italian background and 
an Italian head waiter are part of the neces- 
sary property. 
Lawrence Mott, in these stones of Labra^^ 

dor and Gloucester fishermen,' introduces 
some amazing dialect, and tries to indicate 
the sounds of raging waters and crashing 
timbers by combinations of italicized letters. 
The effect of these two devices is to puzzle 
and annoy the reader. The stories them- 
selves are quite brutal, yet lightened by 
attempts at current popular sentiment. 

Here is a pretty, wholesome fairy book,* 
sufficiently mystciious to awaken intorcsl in 
the children, yet very gracefully written, and 
having nice little morals tucked craftily 
away within its pages. The writer. Jasmine 
Stone Van Dresser, has the true gift of 
story-telling for little folk.s, and the pictures 
by Morence K. Storer quite suit the text. 
They are printed in color. 

Mr. John H. Whitson in his new novel ' has 
prepared a complete surprise for liis readers, 
and, in charity, we warn them not to r«ad 
the last chapter first Louis Armitage, 
walkint^ in Central Park, is suddenly kid- 
napped by two lovely women, one of whom 
claims him as her long-lost husband. Given 
this situation of mistaken identity, the com- 
plications that ari.se are many and become 
serious. The story is weil told, and modern 
New York is graphically pictured. How the 
Castle of Doubt is freed from its mystery 
must be learned from the liook itself. 

How fa Understand ^ 
ihe Old MusUrs 

consideration of a sub- 
ject is of more primary importance to bim 
than is the comprehensive and authoritative 
volume to be consulted at the end of his 
course as the final word. The fust word 
has a mure influential place than the last. 
If this is true in the .study of art in general, 
it is particularly true in the study of paint- 
ing. Few visitors to Europe remain away 
from the great galleries. But of the fre- 
quenters of those galleries the even passably 
well informed are few. Their comprehen- 
sion would be more enlightened did they 
realize certaun things— for instance, the dis- 
tortion of purpose suffered by the okl tr..Ts- 
ters in the transference of pictures from 
then' original settings in church, chapel, or 
palace to the glare of our modern galleries, 
where there is as well sometimes a too in- 
discriminate company of paintings. Then, 
again, <me should have a knowledge of the old 

• To tlir Credit of the Sok. Bf iMmOB Molt. HarpCT 

& Urothcri, New York. |1 SO. 

' How to Find Hapnyland. By Ja-tminc Stone Van 
Dr^«r. G. P. Putnam's Som, New York. f2. 
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masters' themes, often meaningless to the 
casual observer. A marked increase in that 
observer's information, as indicated alcove, 
and a consequent increase in his power of 
comprehension, should be the result of read- 
ing Professor Van Dyke's latest volume.' In 
addition, the seeker for information will find 
therein suggestive discussions of figure, por- 
trait, genre, animsd, landscape, and marine 
painting. The reason for relegating tlie' e 
discussions to the second part of the book, 
however, is not altogether evident. 

Nineteenth Century '''^^ 8*^* Styles in 
t> 'kiuka pamting are the out- 

come of the aesthetic, 
intellectual, and religious tendencies of the 

ages. If Inness and Monet rej^rescnt one 
kind of craving in our own time, Velasquez 
and Van Dyck represented another in theirs, 
Perugino and Memling in theirs. Thus we 
may discover a bond of union l)Ctween widely 
separated men, countries, and schools. We 
begin to appreciate more whatever unity 
there is in the development of painting. We 
now regard epochs rather than individuals. 
One of those epochs was the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We are still too close to it properly 
to weigh the influence of its salient charac- 
teristics. But, so far as can be, the psycho- 
logical method of measuring should be 
employed. A master in this analysis. Dr. 
Richard Muther, Professor in the University 
of Breslau, has already given brilliant proof 
of the value of this method in his "Ge- 
schichte derMalerei," a work which reviews 
the history of painting to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. It is appropriate 
that, within a few weeks of the put^Iication 
of a translation of that work, there should 
appear a revision and translation of its more 
detailed continuation, the " Geschichte der 
Malerei im XIX. Jahrhimdert," The pres- 
ent public^tiua ' is embellished with hundreds 
of illustrations in line, half-tone, and color, 
and is issued in four well l>ound volumes. 
The revision is, of course, specially interest- 
ing in its account of the development of 
painting during the last decade of tiie nine* 
teenlh centtiry. In this particular develop- 
ment Americans claim, with justice, that they 
have a notable share. They will feel some 
sense of disappointment, thci et'ot <•. in not 
hnding more pages devoted to Amei ican art 
in Dr. Muther*s books. It does seem as if 
his perspective were scarcely accurate. If 
anything could atone for the lack of quan- 
tity, however, it would be the high quality 
erf the German's criticism of our painters, 

'Studies in Pictures. Hy Jolm (" Vin Dyke. CharicB 

SrrihncrN Soil';, New Vrtrk fX iS, net 

' 1 tic History of M.«lLrri I'jiatinz. By Richard Mother, 
in 4 vols (Keviweil tdition.) £. P. Dutton & Co., New 



particularly ol Mr. Sargent. Not being so 
interested in the development of German 
art as is our historian, it will seem to Ameri- 
can readers as if the many pages devoted to 
Germany might have been condensed in our 

favor. Here again, however, Dr. Muther's 
criticism is particularly instructive, espe- 
cially in dealing with the much misunder- 
stood Boecklin. Indeed, this historian is at 
his I)est when he touches Sargent <"ir F^icck 
Un or Whistler or any one who shows a con- 
tempt for conventionality, yet, assimilating 
the deep underlying strength of the ages, 
has transformed it by the power of genius. 
In any event Dr. Muther writes with an 
incisive phrase, far removed from the pon* 
derous, involved style of some of his compa- 
\x\o{&. Turning from individuals to national 
schools, we discover, as we might expect, 
as hearty acknowledgn'ient of national inde- 
pendence, wherever found, as there is of 
individual excellence and freedom of expre»- 
sion. As his more general work would lead 
us to surmise, however, Professor Muther 
leaves us with the feeling that future schools 
of painting will be called, not by countries, 
but by principles of art. Methods arc all 
very well, but are only vital when tliey are 
distinctive interpreters. The mission of art 
is to express life. What the ninetccntlt cen- 
tury's painting has done in truth, directness, 
power, and sincerity in such expression is 
well summarized in these pages. 



.Mr. Roberts's Studies of 
animal life almost alwavs 



The Haunters of 

the Siieneet . ^ . 

have a vem of poetic 

feeling and broad sympathy with nature. 

This book' (charmingly printed, by the way) 
pictures animals shy and little known to 
most of us, while a few chapters deal with 
sea life, about which Mr. Roberts modestljr 

forewarns the reader that his personal knowl- 
edge is slight. One is glad that the author 
does not try to humanise and dramatise and 
sensationalize his animals. He talks about 
the wild life from the standpoint of a man 
who knows it well and is also z writer of 
refinement and of literary instinct 

One of the officers of the 
Hampton Institute, Miss J. 
K. Davis, has prepared a 
convenient handbook ' which will interest all 
visitors to the Jamestown Exposition who 
wish to consider it in its historical relations. 
Except for these historical relations the Ex- 
position would have little excuse for exist- 
ence. In a brief series of concise but read- 
able chapters Miss Davis relates the main 

•The Haunter* oi the .Silences. By Charles G D. Rob- 
erts. I.. C Pace St Co.. lio»ton. f2. 

* Round Atraut Jamestown. By Miaa J. £. Davis. UaiB|>- 
ton IniniMM. HaioptMt Vociaa. 
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Efficient 



facts of the earliest colonial settlement of 

our country and gives a survc} uf the social 
and political genesis and development of one 
of the most romantic regions u£ the United 
States. Anecdotes, traditions, and espe- 
cially some excellent illustrations and a clear 
and useful sketch map give a human quality 
to this litde book, which may be cordially 
recommended to all those « ho want to know 
why the navit-s of \\\%'_ world have taken the 
trouble to nuke iiampton Roads a ren* 
dezvous this summer. 

The key to this volume ' is given 
by a single sentence in the pref- 
ace — " To be efficient is more 
difficult than to be good." It would perhaps 

be unfair to say that in the writer's opinion 
efficiency is more important than goodness, 
but not to say that it is of co-eqtnl impor- 
tance. The writer's object is to point out 

some methods that will promote efficiency in 
the various departments of life, as in busi- 
ness, government, hospitals, schools, and the 
like. The principal instrument on which he 
depends for efficiency is an exact and accu- 
rate report of what has been done, is bein^ 
done, and ought to be done, and this report 
presented not in peneral statements but in 
mathciiiaiical detail and with matiiematical 
accuracy. The spirit which is* essential to 
this efficiency is primarily a real and earnest 
desire to know the facts, and the intelligence 
necessary to understand die facts when they 
are presented. The author lays ^reat stress 
on the value of statistics properly collated 
and compared and rightly understood, as 
a means of substituting classification for 
" messifitation.'' He writes in a clear, lucid, 
epigrammatic style, perhaps with too great 
fondness for epigram. The book produces 
a little the impression of a series of separate 
articles adapted for use to the several de- 
partments of which it treats. We are not 
quite sure that the teacher needs to under- 
stand wliat is necessary for efficiency in the 
conduct of a hospital, or the doctor what is 
necessary for efficiency in the conduct of a 
school. But the volume will he valuable to 
all men who are doing things it they will select 
from it what they specifically need, and will 
be especially valuable to students of the 
various social activities of our modern life. 



The /Cit^dom 
of Man 



Man, as " Nature's insurgent 
son," has won, says the 
author,* dominion over her 
but in part, and is in peril if he neijlects to 
make his conquest complete. In his migra- 
tions, and In his transportation of natural 

* Efficient Demomcv. By Williajii H. Allen. Dodd. 
Mead & O?.. New York. tlM. net 

^'nie KinK«ioin o( Mas, By R. Ray I.Ankester, M-A., 
LL.D. HcBr7Hoha[Co..Mc« York, tmact. 



products from clime to clime, he has con- 
verted into terrible scourges the parasitic 

organism.s which in their natural area art 
benelicent, or, at must, innocuous. Govern- 
ments which spend vast sums on armies and 
navies are blamed for their improvident 
neglect to spend what is necessary for the ex- 
tennination of diese microscopic foes. The 
chief seats' of British culture are blamed for 
underestimating the importance to human 
life and pru^jress of the studies on which 
a better control of Nature is conditioned. 
The author then sketches the prng^rcss made 
during the last quarter-century toward do- 
minion over Nature, through the studies that 
have searched out her secrets to the bounds 
of present knowledge. As an illustration of 
the sort of work requisite to extend that 
dominion, a chapter on the " sleeping sick* 
ness concludes the volume with an account 
of the investigation which led to Llie discov- 
ery of the antidote to the terrible scourge that 
caused appallini; mortality in Central Africa 
by the bite of a tly introducing a parasite into 
the blood. . The author, one of the foremost 
of British scientists, does not doubt what 
some have questioned, that the so-called 
pithecanthropus " (ape-Mon), whose skull 
was discovered in Java in 1892, is " rightly 
to be regarded as a ' man ' " — physically inter- 
mediate between the lowest races now known 
and the chimpanzee. His story of the recent 
advance of physical science is illuminating 
and well illustrated. The volume is a valu- 
able addition tu popular scientitic literature. 
Its skeptical, almost contemptuous attitude 
toward certain conclusions of psycholo>;ists, 
quite as well established as the human nature 
of the " pithccanthrc^u?,** f. g. telepathy, 
freshly illustrates the streak of provincialism 
observable in men of the highest 'special 
learning. 

Regarded as literature 

these volumes* might 
be criticised as being 
sometimes encyclopa:dic, sometimes journal 

isdc. But for the purpose for which they 
are written this is not a criticism. The 
encyclopaedia gives in compact form informa- 
tion respecting the past The journal gives 
the history of to-day while it is still in the 
making. This is just the information which 
the American reader wants today respecti ng 
our insular possessions. He wants to be told in 
a few papes what was the past history of Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, Guam, and the Philippines, 
and more fully he wants to know what Amer- 
icans have done in them and for them .since 
they became our possessions. Both pieces 

* America's toMjir fttfMrisnk. ^ C H. Fflifas-U|d- 
Mrjr^hl 2^vols. TSt J«MI C WIBMO ConpUqr, nil»> 
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oi information are very well given by Mr. 
ForbeikLiadsay. W« wish that he had 
devoted one chapter to tlie fundamenlal 
constitutional question whether the United 
States hats any right to have posaenfons, and 
to interpreting the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon that ques- 
tion. The impartiality of the book will be 
questioned in ccri.iin quarters. Those who 
think that a historian should simply give a 
colorless account of events, without any 
attempt to interpret or to pass Judgment on 
them, will not find these volumes to their 
Hieing. We do not so judge the function of the 
historian. We think he ought to interpret 
as well as to describe events ; at least that 
tlie historian who interprets as as nar- 
rates is a greater historian than iic wlto sim- 
ply narrates, as a portrait painter is a greater 
artist than a photographer. Of course the 
historian may interpret badly, as the painter 
may paint badly. But all we have a right to 
ask of either is that he shall interpret clearly 
and consistently, and shall not alter the facts 
to sustain his interpretation. We regard 
Clarendon's History of England as a great 
history, tliongh we do not believe that he 
has interpreted correctly tlic events he de- 
scribed. But a frankly royalist history is 
better than a colorless one. Mr. Forbes- 
Lindsay believes that the prompt recogni- 
tion ot the Hawaiian Republic was right 
and President Cleveland's attempt to restore 
Princess l.iliuokalani was wroni^ ; hel)elievcs 
that the hope of Hawaii is in her sugar crop, 
that the sugar crop can be develo^ped only 
by lari;e estates and organized labor, and 
that for these reasfins Chinese labor ovight 
to be admillcd to Hawaii. He suiiLains the 
coursepf the Administration at Panama, and 
has no fltmbt thai the Panama route is far 
better than the Nicaraguao route. He Uiinks 
that there is a good deal to be said for Agui* 
naldo, and states the case for him and his 
policy as well as wc have ever seen it 
staled— aiid we are .somewhat familiar with 
the arguments of the Boston anti-imperialists. 
But he apparcntlv believes that the exclu- 
sion of Aguinaldu's forces from Manila was 
absolutely necessary to saf^ard the for- 
eigners, especially the Spanish, and he be- 
lieves.in spiteof all th itran he said toexplain, 
if not to justify, ihc Ayuinaldo campaign 
against the Americans, that " to have granted 
independence to the I'liilippincs at that time 
would liave been to visit the people with a 
greater misfortune than continuance of the 
rule of tlie friars, and if is well that the 
American government did not entertain 
either idea." The author's views are frankly 
stated, hut we see no indication that they 

h4ve led him either to misreport any facts, to 



omit in his report any facts of significance, 
or to present the facts in false proportions 

on fal.se relations. The volumes are attiact> 
ively gotten up and well illustrated. 

A Sorrn^'M ^he Jvilie dc Le^ 

Heroine »»Me.« translated by P. H. 

Lee Warner from the French 
of the Marquis de Sdgur, discloses a per- 
sonality whose potent charm has certainly 
eluded the skill of either biogra|riier or 
novelist. We are assured that this woman, 
who was the center of a notable and brilliant 
circle, was capable of the greatest intellectual 
and social attainments. She must have 
been so, yet, after reading all that has been 
written of her in history or fiction, tfic im- 
pression left is faint, unconvincing, and of 
unrelieved sadness. Her position in Parisian 
society was attained by her own talent, 
backed neither by wealth nor family. She 
lived in an atmosphere, so curious to any but 
the Latin mind," where laxest morality went 
hand in hand wl^ the loftiest ideas, the 
seriousness of which was only to be equaled 
by the frivolous expression given to them." 
She is described as one of the world's great 
lovers— exalted, torn, consumed, and ex- 
posed to the world through her letters pub- 
lished thirty years after her death, which 
were characterized as '*the toudest heart- 
beats "in all the ei^jhteenlh century. She 
was a painfully complex nature, both in 
mental outlook and in conduct She sought 
incessantly for some new sensation, and yet 
her life was conducted accortling to the most 
monotonous routine. The general public 
has made her acquaintance through Mrs. 
Ward's novel " Lady Rose's Daup^hter," 
which was founded upon this unhappy life- 
history. The present biograplier unveils 
the secrets of her birth, her sad childhood, 
her troubled connection with the Marquise 
du Detfand, her strange comradeship with 
d'Alembert, her short-lived but powerful 
passion for the Marquis de Mora, and her 
painful last years spent in terrible alterna- 
tions of joy and despair during her connec- 
tion with (iuibert. Hers was a life filled 
with most painful emotions and no rest. 
nf, '^r ^ The discourses included in 
Gr7Je collection ■are suited to 

the Sundays of the Christian 
Year, and were for the most part given at 
Stanford University. Their clearness and 
freshness of presentation, and closeness to 
the needs of modern thought and life, are 
such as belong to the best type of university 
sermons. 

' lulit dc I.<:^Jlin.^^^e. Hy the Manjui* df S^ifur. Trans- 
lated from the French by r. U. L«« Waroer. tlcun Holt 
&Co . NrwYork. net. 
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A HERO FROM THE RANKS 

Some time ajjo The Outlook reviewed Mr. 
H. A. Kelly's "Life of Walter Reed," and 
told of Dr. Reed's remarkable and valuable 
service in establishing the now universally 
accepted theory of the transmission of the 
germs of yellow fever by the mosquito. 
Below is told the story of a private soldier 
v.hn risked bis life to htip in establishing 
this theory. 

In the autumn of 1900 Dr. Walter Reed, 
Chairman of the United States Army Yellow 
Fever Cftrnniission, built an experimental 
staiiuit, called Camp l^azcar, near yuemadas, 
Cubftt for the purpose of carrying on experi- 
ments which should prove or disprrue the 
theory that yellow fever is transmitted by the 
bite of a certain species of mosquito. He 
was atxmt to issue a call for volunteers for 
the purpose, when lie was called on by two 
young privates, John R. Kissinger and John 
J. Moran, both from Ohio, who tcrfd him that 
they V.it! 1.' ird of his wish, and ( ame to 
offer themselves as subjects for experiment. 
Dr. Reed explained to them folly the risks 
involved, and then, finding them determined, 
he said that a definite money compensation 
would be niade to them. Botli young men 
refused, saying that they volunteered in the 
service of humanity, and made it their sole 
stipulation that they should receive no 
reward. Kissinger was ^e first subject of 
experiment in Camp l.,azear. On December 
5, I'XK), five infected mnsqnitoe*:— -that is to 
say, mosquitoes which had recently (within 
two weeks) fed upon yellow fever patients-^ 
were .nllnwed to biti.' liim, nnd a little over 
Uirce days later he was taken ill with the 
disease. In speaking of the incident after* 
wards, Dr. Reed said : ** In my opinion, there 
ha** been no higher exhibition of moral cour- 
age iu thu annals of the army of the United 
States." 

Ki^slni^er had a severe attack, and his 
life was tor liomo time in danger. He re- 
covered, however, as it was sitpposed at the 
time, perfectly, and not long afterwards he 
left the army, married, and settled down in 
private life. Within the last year he has 
been selzetl with a Spinal complaint which 
has destroyed the use of his lower limbs, 
and keeps him confined to a wheeled chair. 
He is now unable to do anything for his own 
support or that of his wiff, and his wife can 
do nothing which takes her away from home, 
on account of his necessities. Slie has, 
therefore, been supporting them In^th by 
washing, in which he was able, until recently. 



to help her, as he sat propped up in his chair. 
Now, however, the physician ha.s forbidden 
him to do so any longer, and he says iliat 
he feels the burden on her shuuldcrs more 
than any other part of his diflficulties. He 
applied some little time ago for a pension, 
but the sum applied for was cut down from 
fifty to twelve dollars a month, and even yet 
hangs fire, because it cannot be shown that 
his present complaint arose from the yeilow 
fever. It is not likely that he will recover. 

The next session of Confrress oi)t;ht to 
pass a special bill to provide for this man's 
needs and comfort Meanwhile, any private 
contributions to his sujiport might be for- 
warded through Mr. Howard A. Kelly, 1418 
Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Maryland. 

PLEASE LEND A HAND 

Afv tifiir Outlook : 

One of the good things which The Outlook 
does^ and forgets, is to print every June 
our Lend a Maud letter in behalf of old 
men, blind girls, and lame boys. At the 
office of Lend a Hand we know all about 
the fundamental principles of social philan 
ihropy .And if it were nerossarv we rould 
reel ort yards or even fathoms of the same. 
But we never find this necessary. Certainly 
it is not on this lu i asion. 

But at the office of Lend a Hand it is our 
business to take care of the exceptions. 
And every summer we find fifty, more or 
less, of the classes, to be scientific, thus 
described : 

One. — ^The class of self-r.e8pectingold men. 

Two. — The ( lass of \nmo bovs and girls. 

Three. — The class of blind girls and boys. 

Unfortunately, scientific philanthropy and 
the statute of ^lizalieth have not provided 
any organized methods for giving these peo- 
ple an open-air holiday in summer. This is 
left tf) the Free Lancers. 

What is iiitt rcstinq is that the simimer 
readers of I'he OutUwjk like to provide for 
these people, who would not be otherwise 
provided for. And thij* is a circular-lcdcr 
to the nice people who will read their 
Outlook at Bar Harbor, at North East Har- 
bor, in Ca.'^ro Hav, at Ki-nnel»tink Port, and 
at seventy-four utl'.er iiKn esof simimer resort" 
and at eighty-five shades, bungalows, and 
other cottages in New England and the 
adjacent rc^ii'iis. All of those peoji'e who 
are glad to enjoy the sun and stars and wood 
and water will be glad of the opportunity to 
send us five cents or one hundred dollars 
which we will use before November for our 
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summer outing fund. You may aadres^> M rs. 
M. C. Whitmaiti the Treasurer, at I Beacon 
' Street, Boston, office of I.lh.I a Hand. 

Edward K. Hale. 
Lotd a Hand OfRce, 1 Beactm Street, Bosfon. 

THE STARLING SETS AN EXAMPLE 

It never rains but it pours. My defense 
of the European atarltegr brooKht a letter 

from a lover of birds tcllinp: where there 
were several immigrant colonies, and within 
a week I came upon a pair of them in Cen* 
tral Park foraging for grubs with the curious 

miHtary precision that dtj^nifies what in an- 
other bird would be a raid into a reconnois- 
sance aca>rding to the rules. Nothing es* 
capes. And now, the other day, I made the 
personal acquaintance of a flock residing in 
the tower of the Episcopal church at Great 
Neck, Long Island. 

It seems that they moved in inroo;. and re- 
mained so for a year or more beiorc some 
one who knew identified them. Where they 
hailed from is not on the rcrords. .\ little 
flock came that way, saw the tower and 
thought it good, and there they stayed, mak- 
ing their nests in a secure but rather exposed 
place behind some open scroll-work on the 
outside of the tower, just above the bells. 
Some sparrows had made the discovery first, 
and for a season there was fierce warfare 
between them ; but in the end they decided 
to live together in peace. The sparrows, as 
the hardier and incidentally the snialli r 
birds, seem to have accepted chiefly the 
north side of the tower and the shelves 
below the he lls— below the salt, as it were. 

I loi^kedniy old friends over through a pair 
of fteid-gla&ses. 1 hey were starlings, sure 
enough, with all the ear-marks, a little toned 
down it seemed to mr, nni quite so ti;or^;cous 
or shiny of coat as when I knew them as a 
boy ; a little rough, as if they had gone 
through a hard experience, as in truth they 
had ; for they .seem to have changed their 
habits with their country. Abroad they 
migrated, lording it in the Riviera in win- 
ter. Here they have been al!-yr.ir >;ijests 
so far. Perhaps they have lost their bear- 
ings and don*t know where to go. At any 
rate, they stay the winter out. The rector 
of the rhurcli, T'>r. Huske, told me that in 
the coldest ^vcather they forsook the tower 
and sought shelter under the bushes and 
braml lcs in the back lot. He wa.s afraid 
they were going away, and scattered ^mc 
oats on the snow. They ate it gratefully, 
ant! Iielped themselves, tot), to the see<ls 
of the vines that climb llie tower. I'he 
.starlinj; is a bird of reM>urceR. WTien I 
watched titem, Mrs. Starling was sitting on 



eggs, aiMl. her lord was busy as could be 
feeing her grubs, much too busjr to sing. 
He had learned tlie immigrant's lesson th.it 
it is " root hog or die " on a foreign shore. 
Perhaps, too, the memories of the long win* 
ter haunted him yet 

But he has not forgot hts vespers any 
more than his family responsibilities. The 
last rays of the setting sun find him, as of 
yore, in the highest free-tops, or on the peak 
of the tower, pouring forth his pseao of 
praise in his swtet whisUing notes. The 
rector likes him. He was his champion 
when the vestry found fault with the traces 
he left on the tower. He told them that it 
was not good for a church tower to look too 
new, and that the starling, having souijht 
sanctuary there, should stay. He is a good 
bird, domestic and of devout habits, and, 
besides, he sets a good example. He sticks 
by the church. " I wish," said the ^ood 
rector, thoughtfully, *' that the people would 
flock to the church as numerously and slay 
as steadfastly as the starlint^s " 

So now that my friend has been properly 
received into the churdt and owned as of 
the flock, perhaps we shall hear less al)out 
his being an undesirable immigranu He 
isn't. Jacob A. Riis. 

SAVE THE BABIES 

Inspired by its successes, the New York 

.\>suciation for Improving; the Condition of 
tlie Poor will press during the coming sum- 
mer, with increasing vigor, the winning battle 
with the dark, crowded tenements which 
mannfarture crippled children and break 
down their parents. It calls for twenty-five 
trained nurses who will volunteer at a mod- 
erate compensation. Some are needed on 
the staff at Sea Breeze Hospital, some in 
district work, visiting tenement homes, and 
others at Junior Sea lireeze, where, in the 
lu art of the city, sick babies' lives are save^d 
and their mothers are taught how to car* ior 
them. This opportunity oflfers rich rewards 
in st r\-ice reiidered and in experience gnine;! 
under progressive and inspiring leadership. 
Applications shotild be made at once, and 
may be addressed to Mr. William H, Allen, 
General Airent. los Kast Twenty-second 
Street Many Uutiook readers were among 
those who made it possible last summer to 
take n\ cr twenty-three thousand women and 
cliildren from their hot, stifling tenements to 
Sea Breeze. They will be gUid to know that 
while the Fresh .\ir work will not be rednred, 
more than ever will be done to help the sick 
and suffering in their own homes, which arc^ 
after all, the most strategic point G. 
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Good News 
For Policy Holders 

The eleccioti for Trustees in the Mutua] Life Insurance 
Cunipaay closed in December last. TKe canvass of votes 
which was conducted according tu the new laws of the State uf 
New York, lasted four months. The result has recently been 
announced. The most important fact for the public is that bv 
ail overwhelming majority — about three to one — the T rustees 
named by the Company have been elected. 1 In^ meaits that 

The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 

will 1h- nian.ii:ed bv the men who corrected the ahuso (ji the past and 
installtHl the iconumies that have accomplishct] so much, and which 
will accuniplish so much nioic. It is most reasonable to expect 
greater benehts as time goes on. Get the latest report of the 
Company. Get the recent address of the Trustees to policy 
holders ; it is most interesting. Get acquainted with the Mutual 
Life; it is better to-day than ever. Get its protection while 
possible. 

The Time to Act is NOW. 

For the new fiorms ci polieies eonsult our i 
mgcat, or write direct to 

The Mutyal Life losurance 
Company of New Yofk* 
Y. 
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Purify your Refrigerator! 
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S P 0 N C E 



^oofr absorb 
foul odors. 
Prevent this 
md sickness by 

Keeping in your 
refrigerator a 

sponge sprinkled \ 
occasionally with 
Platts Chlorides. 
J/Yash the sponge 
Jwice a week I 

book. It tells how to prevent 
sickness. Send for a free copy to Henry B. Piatt, 42 Cliff Street, 
New York, sole manufacturer of 

Platte Chlorides . 

The Odorless Disinfectant 

A colorless liquid ; powerful, safe and economical. Instantly destroys 
foul odors and disease-breeding matter. Specially prepared for house- 
hold use. Sold only in quart bottles, by druggists everywhere. 



Every hoUSelcfeep 




Purify your Wa4:ie-pipe4: ! 




Saturday, Jtxty 6, itl'V/ 



The Second Hague Conference 



By Elbert F. Baldwin 

Of the Editorial Stiff of The Outlook 

O rganizations of Railway 

Employees 

By D. L. Cease 

Editor of tlic Rtilwty Triinmen's Jourail 

Labor and the Lady 

By Frederic Johnston 

A Story of Southern California 
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LAKE 
GEORGE 



"Most picturesque thing J saw io 
America.''— Herbert Spencer. 

All that you want to know about the beatitiei 
of this lovelieat of waters and its wealth at accom- 
modatioos act forth in 



"A Summer Paradise*' 

Issued by the Delaware & Hudson, the Short, 
est, Qukkeat and BeH Line between New York 
and Montreal, and the standard route to the 
Adiroodacics, with train service of superb excellence. 
Mailed on receipt of 5 ccnta poeta^. 

Treats also of numerous other reaorts ol cool* 
Northern New York. 

A. A. HEARD. Oea'l Pass. Aft.. Albany. N. Y. 

N. Y. City Offlcfs, 
171 BROAD WAr. 13&4 BHOADWAT. 



Hall's Hair Renewer has been sold for orer sixty ye«r»7 
yet we have just cbanKCd tbeformula, the style of bottle, 
and the manner of packing. As now made, it represents 
the very latest researches, both at home and abroad. A 
high-class and thoroughly scientific preparation. 

>°i/(<n(7 Hair \h |i<<rf<'rt n aiMViflr aaran pomibl) (>«• lamAr 
iJii nrtruff — Hfniit\f^ i'.iiin<iTiiB . prfvento further fonDAtiofk. 
Auk for "thf rM><r kind " 
Th)> kind that d(M« not chanire the color of the k^lr. 
Formula r Olvc«<rin. Cniwirum. Bay Rum. Solphar. Tra. 
R<>^»'Uiar> I^eaxf". B<>n'j(l>>>*riii, Aliohol. Pi'rfunie. 



Summer Tourist Rates 

Round Trip 
from Chicago 
to 

Denver, Colorado Springs and Puebb 

Tickets on sale daily, June 1 to Sept 30 
Via the 

CHICACO,UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 

Round trip Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Pueblo. Tickets on sale first and third 

Tuesdays of each month. Return limit 2 1 days. 

For excursion rates from your city via this route 
inquire of nearest ticket agent. 
W. B. KNISKERN. 
Pus. Traffic Mgr.. C. &N..W. Ry. 
Chicaoo. III. 
CSU3 
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Senator Knox 
and the ComtltuHon 



Some of the influ- 
ential newspapers 
of the country, es- 
pecially those, like the New York Sun, 
which are opposed to increasing the 
power of the Fcdera Government over 
inter-State corpomtions, have been giv- 
ing a laige amount of space to the 
recent address ol Senator Knox, of 
Pennsylvania, delivered at the Com- 
mencement exercises of the Law School 
of Yale University. On the one hand, 
the speech has been pronounced to be 
an act of courageous conservatism, as a 
defense of the rights of capital against 
the irrational attacks of visionary re- 
formers; as a challenge of the social, 
political, and industrial policies of the 
President ; as a reply to Secretary 
Root's great speech on the relation of 
the Federal power to the political rights 
and duties of the States; and, finally, 



as a practical announcement that Sen- 
ator Knoac, if a Presidential candidite, 

would stand upon a safe and moderate 
Constitutional platform. On the other 
hand, it . has been looked upon with 
some consternation and considerable 
antagonism, by those who believe in the 
extension of the administrative powers 
of the Federal Government, as a reac- 
tionary attack from a Constitutional law- 
yer who had previously shown great abi]> 
ity and skill on behalf of the Federal 
Government in its contest with powerful 
corporations. Both these views entirely 
misinterpret the address, and are unjust 
to Senator Knox. Delivered to lawyers, 
it is a clear statement of the powers 
already possessed under the Constitution, 
with the confirmation of the Supreme 
Court, by the Federal Government to 
regulate . inter-State commerce. The 
affinnative portion of the address is de- 
cidedly in support of the right and power 
of the Federal Governmeiit, not only 
to reguUte inter-State railways, but all 
corporations engaged in inter-State 
commerce, so long and so far as the 
object of the regulation is " to secure 
equality of commercial right or to pre- 
vent restraint of or interference with 
commerce." The negative part of the 
address is devoted to denying the right 
of the Federal Government to prohibit 
the manufacture of goods innocuous in 
themselves under conditions which the 
Federal Government believes to be harm- 
ful to " the persons by whom the articles 
of commerce are produced." In other 
words, Senator Knox's long and inter- 
esting address is simply an argument 
against National child labor legislation. 
We certainly do not think that for taking 
this position Senator Knox should be 
either hailed as a defender of the Con- 
stitution at a great crisis, or denounced 
as an obstructor of the Administration 
in its endeavor properly to regulate inter- 
State corporations. If a child labor law 

4S3 
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should be placed upon the Federal stat- 
ute-books, the Supreme Court will very 
soon determine whether it is Constitu- 
tional or not. So long as we have the 
Supreme Court, Senator Knox is quite 
accurate in asserting that " the Consti- 
tution is not to perish ai the hands of the 
impassioned phrase-maker." We may 
add that it does not, at present at least, 
need the aid of the platitudinous phrase- 
maker, although the New York Sun — ^a 
terribly eaj^rr friend of the Constitution — 
sometimes seems to think that it does. 



A Governor's 
Legitlalurc 



After a wrangle which 
marred a good record, 
the Legislature of New 
York has adjourned. The controversy 
which unduly and vainly prolonged the 
session was over the prolilem of ehang- 
ing the political divisions of the State. 
In order to guard the political interests 
of former Representative Wadsworlh 
and hb son, the Speaker of the Assem- 
bl}', certain Republican party leaders 
permitted a deadlock between the two 
houses. Thus, though the highest court 
of the State has decided that the present 
reapportionment is imconsiitutional. the 
Legislature has adjourned without pro- 
viding a new one. This petty quarrel is 
particularly unfortunate because it has 
obscured the praiseworthy achievements 
which preceded it. Not in many years 
has a Legislature of the State been so 
free from suspicion of corrupt influences ; 
not in years has a Legislature of the State 
passed such an array of good measures, 
or killed so many that were palpably 
vicious. After all, however, its chief 
title to distinction it has won by putting 
into law the recommendations of Gov- 
ernor Huglirs. It has lu-en fiercely 
criticised on two opposite grounds, and, 
strangely, some of the critics have not 
seemed to see the contradiction involved 
in their criticisms. On the onr hand, it 
— or rather the upper house has l>fen 
castigated lor withstanding the \m11 of 
the Governor by refusing to dismiss, in 
accordance with Ins recommendation, the 
Superititi ndtnt of Insurance; on the 
other haiul. it has been Ininjiooiu'd as a 
" rubber stamp Legislaiiuc l)ecausc it 
adopted so many of his recommenda- 



tions. The fact is that the corrupt or 

selfish and short-sighted members <^ the 
Legislature have united, without regard 
to party, in trying to defeat the Govern- 
or's programme ; but the Legislature as a 
whole has felt the force not only of his per- 
sonality, but als(^ of his peculiar position 
as a representative of public opinion. A 
comparison of his message at the begin- 
ning of the year with the list of measures 
passed shows how strongly dominant the 
Governor has been. The recommenda- 
tions in that message were grouped at 
the time by The Outlook under three 
heads — Elections, Corporations, and. 
Social Welfare. Under the first head, 
Elections, onl) two recommendations 
out of six were adopted — the recount of 
die McClellan-Hearst votes and the regu- 
lation of campaign expenses. 01 these the 
latter was only in pari adf>pted. Mr. 
Hughess urgent recommendations for 
permanent provisions to secure the re- 
counting of ballots, for a better form of 
ballot, for judicial control of par^ con- 
ventions, and for optional direct primar\' 
nominations were disregarded ordefeated. 
Under the third head, Social Welfare, 
the proposals of the Governor were more 
successful. As a rons' qxn.ncc. the Legis- 
lature mote strictly limited the hours of 
labor for children and women, furthered 
the movement for good roads, made 
more secure the public csontrol of public 
lands and water sources, gave relief to 
the municipal courts — the "poor man's 
OMirts — and the like. It was. however, 
in the drastic legislation under the sec- 
ond head — Corporations — and in the 
response to six;cial messages that the 
Legislature most emphatically followed 
the lead of the Governor. The well- 
known Public Utilities Law, and the 
legislation giving the Governor ]x>wer to 
investigate the militia and the executive 
departments, are extraordinary signs of 
public confidence. 



The Source of the 
Governor's Power 



What explains this 
extraordinary ascend- 
ency of the Governor 
over the Legislature ? Certainly no fear 
of the Democratic party has driven 
the Republicans into cohesiveness and 
united support of the executive. The 
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Democratic members of the Legislature 
have done noihing to win respect for 
their party, though individual Deinocratii 
have won respect for themselves. The 
Governor's success cannot be attributed 
either to personal maj^rietism or to skill- 
ful political nianageincnt. Although 
Governor Hughes's personality inspires 
admiration and confidence, it has won 
for him from among men in the several 
branches of the State Government few, 
if any, warm friends. No Governor ever 
held himself more aloof from his asso- 
ciates. Whether because of his tempera- 
ment or because of his theories a^ to the 
separateness of the three branches of 
the government, he has made confidants 
of few, and. diough he has listened to 
much advice, has not allowed his execu- 
tive acts to become matters of consulta- 
tion and prearrangement. When, for 
instance, he made his most important 
appointment, he not only did not confer 
in advance with any menil)er of the body 
from which he had to ask confirmation 
of his choice ; he did not even conhde 
his intentions to his closest friends. 
Likewise, within a weekof the day when 
the members of the new Public Service 
Commissions are to take office, the Sen- 
ate, which will have to pass upon their 
appointment, appeared to have not the 
slightest foundation on which to rest a 
surmise as to what men the Governor had 
in mind for the positions. It is safe to 
say that the president of any private 
business corporation who should attempt 
to follow these methods would be re- 
garded by the directors as self-willed and 
autocratic. And yet these methods have 
so far succeeded extraordinarily in a 
public business where they seem still 
more out of place. Why ? It must he 
remembered that the situation in which 
Governor Hughes found himself was 
extraordinary and called for extraordi- 
nary action. The only candidate on his 
parly's State ticket to be elected, the 
recipient of a vote of confidence which 
was unmistakably meant for him and 
not for his party, Mr. Hughes had laid 
upon him a peculiar burden. Tn a 
fashion almost unexampled, he was made 
the representative of the public opinion— 
or, perhaps more accurately, the public 
feeUng — of the State. Whereas the 



legislature remained at the beginning 
of the year an exponent of party govern- 
ment, the executive in the State became 
for the time being an exponent of non- 
partisan government For this reason 
the course of Governor Hughes cannot 
be regarded as a precedent for other 
executives under normal party condi- 
tions ; and for the same reason it has 
been highly effectual under the special 
conditions that now exist in New York. 



Th. Public UHlity Although the Pub- 
Cditim«Hibncra Service Com- 

missions, the ap- 
pointments to which Governor Hughes 
announced after the adjournment of the 
Legislature last week, are State boards, 
their personnel is a matter of National 
importance. They are the first boards 
of the kind which have been created in 
this country; and the problems with 
which they wHl Ivn-e to deal are to be 
found in all the Slates. 'I'he Governor 
in selecting tticse n)eu hud a difficult 
task. The duties of administering the 
Public Utilities Law, to which he sunv 
moned them, will be arduous and ex- 
hausting. The choice of a number of 
distinguished men would probably have 
met with immediate popular approval. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
men who have gained great distinction 
are already busy, and not always able to 
abandon their occupations; and that, 
moreover, mere renown is not equivalent 
to fitness for a position calling for a 
special kind of knowledge and ability. 
It is understood that before he had com- 
pleted his list the Governor received 
several declinations from men he had 
asked to serve. As it is, none of the 
men chosen could have accepted except 
und^ die compulsion of a sense ot 
public duty; for the salarj- is not sudi 
as would tempt men of their attainments 
to similarly responsible positicuT- in any 
private undertaking. The Chairman of 
the Commission for Greater New York 
is Mr. William R. VVillcox, former Park 
Commissioner, and for over two years 
Postmaster of New York, the most re- 
sponsible position in the ser\'ice outside 
of the Postmaster-General's stoflF. His 
associates are: William McCarroll, sue- 
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cessful New York merchant^ President 
ol the New York Board of Trade and 
Tranqx}rtatum ; Edward M. Bassett, 

formerly Democrritic Representative in 
Congress, leader in traffic reforms, and 
expert in property values in two of the 
boroughs of New York ; Mik> R. Malt- 
bie, student of municipal conditions and 
public utilities, former professor of eco- 
nomics» and experienced executive oSk- 
cial ; and John E. Eustis, lawyer, former 
I^tk Commissioner and school official, 
and active as a member niul nfticer of 
the Citizens' Union. The Chairman of 
the Commission for the rest of the State 
is F^k W. Stevens, of Jamestown, 
kwyer, iriio has held several public 
offices, and won distinction as prose- 
cutor of chai:g:es against a judge of the 
State Supreme Court a few years ago. 
His associates are Charles H. Keep, of 
Buffalo, formerly Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury of the Ignited .States, and 
for seven months head of the State 
Department of Banks -, Thomas M. Os> 
borne (of whom the readers of The 
Outlook will recall a sketch published in 
the issue for March 2 ? of this year), for- 
merly Mayor of Auburn, and a highly suc- 
oessftil man of business ; James Sague, 
of Dutchess County, mechanical engi- 
neer and practical railway man ; and Mar- 
tin S. Decker, of Ulster County, lawyer, 
for ten years* Assistant Secretary the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, *and 
one of the men who drafted the present 
Cuban railway law. With study of this 
list of men. one's confidence in their 
ability increases. It includes Repub* 
licans such as Mr. Willcox, Mr. Stevens, 
and Mr. Keep, Democrats such as 
Mr. Bassett, Mr. Osborne, and Mr. 
Decker, and at least one Independent, 
Mr. Maltbie. It includes college men 
such as Mr. Bassett, of Hamilton and 
Amherst, and Mr. Keep and Mr. Os- 
borne, of Har\'ardi and men whose 
education has been chiefly that gained 
in the public schools, professional 
schools, and practical lift,-. It iiu hides 
the various callintjs of the law, engineer- 
ing, traiibportatiun, busine.ss and schol- 
arly research, each of which furnishes 
preparation for the work of the Com- 
missions. And it includes men varyinpf 
in age from thirty-six to sixty. It in- 



cludes native Americans and one Amer- 
ican by adoption. It would not be easy 
to prepare another list of men as broadly 
qualified, even withotit regard to the 
practicability of obtaining their consent ; 
and it is safe to say that in their various 
callings they have as hi|^ a standing as 
had the judges of any of the State courts 
when they were placed upon the bench. 
The announcement of the appointment 
of these men should not rouse in the 
people of the State expectation of mar- 
vels ; but it ought to awalom confidence. 



ci I x> f A conference in New 

Ji7lL P°.tc y°'^ week of pnm. 

ment railway managers 
and intiuential officials of the steel-manu- 
facturing corporations gives weight to 
the complaints which have recently been 
made that the breaking of steel rails con- 
stitutes a serious danger to the traveling 
public. It is the railway managers them- 
selves «^o have given voice to these 
complaints. In New York State durin|; 
the first three months of the present year 
it is stated that there were nenil) three 
thousand cases of defective rails. In 
the single month of February four hun> 
drcd and forty-nine rails were found to 
be broken, or to contain dangerous flaws, 
on the Union Pacific Railway system. 
It should be said that both the railway 
officiate and the steel officials of the 
country recoppiize the importance- r f this 
matter and are apparently doing all iliey 
can to remedy the difficulty by harmoni 
ous collaboration. Nevertheless, the pub- 
lic wants to know and ought to know the 
facts, and it appears to us that here is a 
phase of railway operation of which the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission might 
well take cognizance. The railway men 
have placed the blame for breaking* 
on the manufacturers, alleging that steel- 
makers have used a low quality of ore 
and have adopted a process less thor- 
ough than they ought to employ, because 
of its greater economy. The steel-makers, 
on the other hand, declare that the rail- 
way managers have used too light a rail 
for their increasingly heavy trains^and 
that they must be willing to spend more 
monev in railway construct ir>n Tt ii 
reported that one of the great trunk lines 
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of the country, as a result of the ditiiculty that fractional part of its system a sum 

of getting durable nils, has insisted that amoonting to one million and a ball of 

hereafter its contracts for steel rails shall dollars. If this is the cost of mere rails 

be carried out in accordance with speci- for seventy-five miles of four-track rail- 

fications prepared by its own engineers way or three hundred miles of single 

and under the observation of its own track, the gigantic total cost of steel for 

inspectors. The whole matter, we think, the entire system is almost staggering, 

should become the subject of National Ought the railways of the country to be 

action. It patently constitutes another burdened with quite so heavy a tariff as 

evidence of the desirability of Govern- is now laid upon them? 
mental supervision over every depart* ^ 
ment of transportation in inter<*State 

commerrt' Tf it is necessar}* for Con- ^ At Yale President Had- 

gress to appoint a Commissinn to watch t****^^'^**'*" i^y'j, baccalaureate was 
the manufacture of armor plates for our ' insistent, as ahvays, upon 

war-ships, how much more necessary is it the principles of ethical relqgplon. To 

diat a Government Commission should keep the hands cl an and the heart pure 

insist upon certain standards of manu- from the subtler forms of evil, said he, 

facture in the rails which bear millions no code of rules will suffice, but only a 

of.our citizens on their peaceful pursuits, great purpose which looks outside of 

There is every reason to believe that self to exalt the social standards of tnidi 

the steel manufacturers of the country, and honor. "The only men vho are 

both from commercial motives and mo- safe are those whose standards of honor 

tives of honor, are endeavoring to turn are what the world calls quixotic — which 

out the best steel nils possible under really means that they are Christian." 

prevailing conditions ; there is every rea- Increased requirements are to be made 

son to believe that the railway mrinagers for entrance to the T ^w School and the 

of the country are putting the best ^os- Medical School, at the cost of an ex- 

sible equipment into the construction of pected reduction of numbers, at least for 

their roads. The chief thing that is a time. Yale is decisively committed 

needed is entire and authoritative pub- against any shortening of the four years' 

licity as to the facts. It is not unlikely course, but certain semi professional 

that an investigation and publication of studies are to be allowed students pre- 

tbe facts would indicate that die tariff paring for a professional career. The 

has something to do with the unfor- three years' courses of the Sheffield 

tunate steel rail conditions prevailing at Scientific School attract such numbers 

present. So far as we know, there has that it promises to become ere long the 

been little complaint of English, Belgian, largest department of the University, 

or German steel rails, and yet a tremen> Gifts during the year have swelled 

dousduty keeps foreign rails out of the the Endowment and Extension Fund to 

country and forces our railway-builders ^vnoo ooo — three-fourthsof tho required 

to pay the enormous price of twent}'- amount. The Harvard alumm were in- 

eight dollars a ton for their rails, while formed by PresidentEliot that $8,000,000 

the same rails have been sold for export has been added to the endowment of 

at nineteen and twenty dollars a ton. The the University during the past six years, 

average man hardly realizes that the rate Each successive class at its twenty-fifth 

paid here makes a price of fourteen dollars anniversary now puts, it was said, 

for a single hundred-pound fail such as $100,600 into Harvard's treasury. Thus 

the New York, New Haven, and Hartford private liberality does for Eastern 

road now uses on its four tracks between universities what State treasuries do for 

New York and New Haven. .\ rail is Western. The honorary LL.D. at Har- 

thirty feet long, and there are eight lines vard, goitjg mostly outside of the coun- 

of them extending for seventy>live miles try, was gwen to President Wilson, cf 

to New Haven. A little simple multi- Princeton, Secretary Root, Professor 

plication shows that the New Haven VinopradotT. of Oxford, the Duke of the 

road has to pay for rails alone to equip Abruzzi, the t rench Ambassador, M. 
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Jusserand, and Ambassador Br}'Ce, who 
received a most enthusiastic greeting 
from the assembly. A School of Busi< 

ness Administration is announced at 
Harvard for a two years' course of post- 
graduate study in the lines required for 
3ie scientific treatment of business as 
an intellectual profession. This ideal, 
already recognized in the German schools 
of coinnicrcc and in departments of 
commerce in some American universities, 
may be traced to its genesis long ago in 

the so>«aUed commercial colleges. 

VVesleyan University has removed itself, 
despite the opposition of many of the 
old^ alumni, from the status of a de- 
nominational institution. The Trustees 
have unanimously accepted the amend- 
ment to its charter granted by the Con- 
necticut Legislature, abolishing the 
requirement that its President, with a 
majority of the Trustees and Faculty, 
must belong to the Methodist Kpiscopal 
Church. President Raymond's resigna- 
tion has been accepted, but it is under- 
stood that he will accept the headship 
of a new department of study. 



The Coiie e The ftwjt that both at Pough- 

e o ege j^^^p^jg j^jj^ New London 
Boat Races , . , . , • , 

the eijifht-oared mtercol- 

legiate races, although closely and hotly 
contested, were won without tlic shghtest 
charge of unfairness or sharp practice, 
strengthens the common claim that of all 
college sports boating is the most open 
and generous in its rivalry. Certainly, 
as a picturesque summer open-air festi- 
\ a1. in which the spectators themselves 
furnish a great part of the spectacle, 
these annual contests on the Hudson 
and the I hanics leave little to desire. 
At Poug^eepsie on Wednesday some 
twenty thousand, at New London on 
Thursday some sixty thousand, people 
waited patiently until almost dark to see 
races well worth waiting for ; and the 
brilliant colors of the crowds, their vocif- 
erous enthusiasm, the shouts and songs, 
the mr>\ ing observation trains, and the 
followmg fleets of yachts and steam- 
boats, combined to make up variegated 
and blood-stirring aquatic pageants 
unique in their enjoyable and exciting 
qualities. Cornell's victory on the Hud- 



son was by only a yard or two at the 
finish, and Columbia's achievement in 
leading for a mile, fighting every yard of 

the course, forginir t ' the front again in 
the last half-mile, and only droppingf a 
tritle behind in the last seconds, was 
indeed remarkable, especially consider- 
ing Columbia's Ughter weight and Cor- 
nell's longer training and traditions of 
triumph. Really the Columbia crew 
were applauded as genuine athletic 
heroes, and almost divided honors with 
Cornell. An interesting and novel fea- 
ture of this university race was the first 
appearance of a crew from the United. 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
They were unable to cope with the two 
leading crews, but finished third easi- 
ly, defeating Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Georgetown, and Syracuse. Cornell's 
time was 20 minutes 2 1 seconds. 
The Varsity four-oared race was won 
by Syracuse ; the Freshman eight-oared 
race by Wisconsin. At New London 
much sympathy was expressed with 
Harvard because on the very day before 
the race she lost by illness one of her 
very strongest men ; his substitute, how- 
ever, as all agree, did fine work, and 
experts credit Yale^s victory to her 
possession of just a little superior feserve 
force when the last splendid spurt at 
the end was called for. Both crews 
rowed in fine form, and no closer-con- 
tested race is on the long Yale^Harvard 
record. One correspondent pithily de- 
scribes the race thus : " Cheek by cheek 
and jowl by jowl the sixteen splendidly 
trained young athletes fought out the 
battle of sweeps over those four hearts 
breaking, ner^•e-rack^ng, muscle-rending 
miles, with iiv hcs only separatnig the 
two boats unui the finish was in sight, 
when the Yale oarsmen had more in 
reserve and were able to make the 
spurt which won the battle." Yale's 
time was given as 2 1 minutes 1 0 seconds ; 
Harvard's as only three seconds more. 
Owing to the dusk and the closeness of 
the race, the result was for some time in 
doubt anioni; the spectators. The Fresh- 
man and four-oared university races, 
postponed until Friday, were won lespeo- 
ti^ ely by Han'ard and Yale. On SatUT^ 
day Harvard won the deciding game at 
baseball from Vale by a score of 7 to 2. 
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- In point of age, history, 
oJZT arehitechiral and nat- 
ural beauty, personal 
association, and direct f r inflirect influ- 
ence upon the literature and politics of 
the modern civilized world, Oxford is 
tiie most distinguished university in 
Christendom. An honorary degree from 
Oxford is, therefore, one of the RTcat 
academic distinctit)ns of the day — ^an 
honor not lightly given nor to be lightly 
prized by the man who is fortunate 
enouj:|^h to receive it. Mr. Clemens, 
morr widely and affectionately know n as 
.Mark 1 wain, has just received this honor 
from Oxford, and has now the right to 
place upon the title-page of his next 
book, "Mark Twain, I.itt.D.. O.xon." 
Lord Curzon, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, in conferring the degree, said, in 
University LAtin, to Mark Twain : ** You 
arc one of the finest, most agreeable, 
and most witty men of the day; \ou 
have made the sides of the entire literary 
world shake with laughter ; and so, by 
virtue of ray own authorily, and with 
the authority of the whole I'niversity, I 
admit you to the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters." It is not, however, 
merely as the most celebrated humorist 
of modern times that Mark Twain de- 
serves this honor, which is a source of 
pride to his countrymen as well as to 
himself ; nor is it because he is merely a 
gifted man of letters. We like to think 
that it is becaiTse he is a fine product of 
modern democracy— springing from the 
people, educated by contact with the 
people, and championing with a human 
empathy — ^wfaich is none the less pro- 
found becansf^ it so often expresses itself 
in a jocose form — the fundamental causes 
of the people tfiat make for a nobler 
civilization. Mark Twain has never, 
bf-r-n :i pessimist, a cynic, or a destroyer 
of faith in human nauire. He has helped 
to eradicate meanness and pettiness of 
spirit in the individual, in commerce, 
and in government, by holding it up to 
a simple and yet nierrilcss ridicule. We 
should not be surprised, in fact, if when 
he comes home he has something jovial 
to say about the Latin which the Uni- 
versity of Oxford still uses on formal 
occasions. We think a little conference 
on this subject between Cicero, Horace, 



Juvenal, and Dr. Twain, if it could be 
carried on* in English, would " shake the 

sides of the entire literary world with 
lau{;hter." Oxford on this occasion con- 
ferred honorary degrees upon Ambassa- 
dor Whitelaw Keid, some distinguished 
English statesmen and scientists, and 
up>on Auguste Rodin, the French sculfh 
tor, Hubert Herkomer, the English etcher, 
Kudyard Kipling, the British novelist, 
and Camille Saint«Saens, the French 
musician ; thus recognizing, as every 
institution of liberal education ought to 
do, the place and authority of aesthetic 
beauty in any general scheme of educa- 
tion. By a happy coincidence, a great 
historical pageant, which The Outlook 
hopes later to describe in more detail, 
was enacted during Mark Twain's stay 
at Oxford, which elicited the new 
doctor*s interest and sincere admira- 
tion. He is reported in the cable 
despatches to have commented upon it 
as follows : It was beyond anything I 
at all imagined. The Americans can do 
a few things well, I admit ; but America 
has not the history, and it has not this," 
waving his hand toward the scenery 
surrounding the pageant ground. Theii 
he added, with a humorous reference 
to the drizzling rain which set in 
steadily in the course of the last scene, 
** Nor has America that weather which 
may be raid to inspire men to noble 
fortitude." 



. „ , The resolution 

A Declaration * . 

Against Obstruction ^ 

in the Enghsh 

House of Commons by the overwhelm- 
ing vote of 432 to 147 should be taken by 
the House of Lords as a serious warning. 
It is not unlikely to be the precursor of 

one of the most fundamental legislative 
acts in mo<iern English history. Cer- 
tainly, if the peers insist in the future 
upon the policy of such obstruction as 
w as maintained by them in the matter of 
the Kducatioiial liill, they must face a 
determined ctfort by the Lilxral party 
to curtail their powers. That such action 
would be justifiable has now been firmly 
assert! (1 by the House of Commons. 
The text of the resolution (an amend- 
ment from the Labor party declaring for 
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the abolishment of the IT<^\!se of Lords 
having been defeated) reads as follows: 

That, in order to Rive effect to the will of 
the people as expressed by their elected repre- 
sentatives, it is necessary that the power of 
the other house to alter or reject bills passed 
by this house shouM be so restricted by law as 
to secure that within the limits of a single 
Parliament the final decision of tbe House 
of Commons shall prer ni? 

It is believed to be Sir Henr\' Canipbell- 
Bannerman's intention to introduce a 
bill to incorporate this expression of 
opinion into law, just as soon as the 
Lords shall again nullify any important 
measure w hich really expresses the will 
of the English people, Mr. Asquitb, 
who closed the debate, expressed the 
general st-iuinu nt when, after declaring 
that he had reluclantl}' accepted the 
proposed method of dealinj^ with an in* 
tolerable evil only after being convinced 
that a friendly modus vivendi was not 
attainable, he roundly asserted that " the 
Tfunse of Lords had ceased to liold the 
position of a dispassionate, unprejudiced 
umpire ; the peers had fallen into the 
hands of guides outside their chamber, 
who had degraded them from their posi- 
tion of a revising; authority into an in- 
strument of a single party ; the situation 
had become dangerous and Intolerable." 
The Premier callj his resolution just 
adopted " the preface to the volume," 
and within his own part\ the opposition 
he has met has been rather from those 
who ask for instant and sweeping action 
than from those who fear to infringe on 
the hereditary privilep^es of the peers. 
Apart from the obstructive obstinacy of 
tbe Lords, their House has become a 
byword for its inefficiency, indolence, 
and subnn>si\ encss to a few able leaders 
like Mr. Balfour. To reconstitute its 
principle of membership so as to make it 
in any true sense representative is hardly 
poadble — ^although it has been seriously 
proposed to appoint peers for life only; 
the only alternative is to restrict its 
sphere of action. The method of effect- 
ing this, as outlined by the Premier, will 
probably be to follow with some modi- 
fications a systi rn of conferences be- 
tween the iwu houses when they are 
unable to a^ree, with a final power of pas- 
sage in the I b ' u - of Commons which will 
enable it completely to enact a measure in 



one session. Annther !nethnd proposed 
by sonie reformers is to submit to a pop- 
ular referendum all bills on which the 
two houses disagree. But the consider- 
ation of definite plans is a matter for the 
future ; what is important now is that a 
long step forward has been taken toward 
gaining the stipremac} of the will oC tbe 
whole people against hereditary partisan- 
ship. 

Ai^ Ti^ tr lilse where in this issue 
At Th0 Hague ^ j^^^ the first of 

several articles from The Outlook's staff 
correspondent at The Hague. In these 
papers he will give personal impressions 
of the place, the men who represent the 
nations of the earth at this grrat gather- 
ing, and the spirit and purpose of the as- 
sembly, I.ast week was orrupied chiefly 
in the filing, before the lour ditlerent 
Commissions into which the Hague Cod- 
ference is divided, of proposals sutn 
mitted by the different nations for con- ' 
sideration and discussion. Among these 
proposals are several on the all-important 
topic of arbitration, aiming to make it 
the ordinary course to be followed by 
disputants, and also to make the Ifagfue 
Tribunal permanent. Another propo^l 
of great moment was that of the United 
States embodying the so-called Drago 
Doctrine, which can be most concisely 
expressed in the statement that the 
nations should agree that, when a par- 
ticular country desires to submit to arbi- 
tration questions relating to the collecting 
of debts due from it, there should be no 
attempt at forcible collection until arbi- 
tration has been fully tried. Dr. Drago 
himself is willing to add diat force may 
be used if the debtor state refuses to 
nhey eitbi r its own courts or the Hague 
i ribunai. .Nothing could be fairer or more 
directly in the scope of international 
arbitration than this proposal ; and if we 
may rely upon the cable despatches of the 
past week, (ieneral Horace Porter, who 
has formulated the doctrine for con- 
sideration by the Hague Conference, is 
justified in his impression that opposition 
will not be met with from Oreat l^ritain, 
F rance, Germany, or Russia. Holland, 
whose capitalists have bad many bad 
South Ann rican debts, is incHtied to 
oppose the doctrine. The German 
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proposal that an intermttional supreme 
prize court should be established with a 
dffiniie jurisdiction, and that in war time 
captures at sea should be brought before 
this court for consideration, seems to 
meet general approval and will presum- 
ably be adopted. The plan is for a prize 
court comprised of two admirals and 
three members of the Hague Pennanent 
Arbitration Court. The court would be 
called into existence whenever a war 
makes it necessary, would be dissolved 
when the war ends, and the expenses 
would be paid by the belligerent Powers. 
Less acceptable to some Powers is the 
German proposal that belligerents may 
not employ in war the subjects of neutral 
nations. But the most notable event of 
the week was the eloquent address made 
by Mr. Choate upholding the exemption 
from capture at sea of all private prop- 
erty not ckarly contraband of war. He 
followed die history of tfits question in 
an illuminatinfiT way, expressed pride in 
America's support of this doctrine for 
over a century, declared that under mod- 
ern conditions privateering was a game 
not worth the candle, and predicted that 
the success of the American principle 
would be a crown of qflory to modern 
diplomacy. Count Nelidoff, on the con- 
trary, on the part of Russia, met mur- 
murs of disapproval when, in reply to Mr. 
Choate, he argued, first, that the Ameri- 
can proposition would defeat its own 
purpxjse, as the exemption of private 
property would have only tfie effect of 
rendering wars more frequent; and, sec- 
ondly, that the menace to private prop- 
erty, especially ii^ the case of certain 
countries whose greatest wealth was their 
sea commerce, would exercise a salutary 
influence on nations which, from mate- 
rial considerations, would avoid wars. 

# 

Minor Pr^^p^ A great number of pro- 
omf In^^knti posals were made relat- 
ing to the use of mines 
in navai warfare, the bombardment of 
ports (General Porter, for the United 
States, urged that the bombardment of 
unfortified and undefended towns and 
places by way of punishment for the 
non-payment of ransom should be for- 
bidden), and to important questions 



r^rding neutrality. A n^inor matter 
of some picturesqueness was the accept- 
ance by China of the Red Cross as 
the Geneva emblem, after the Chinese 
autiiorities had been convinced that 
there was no religious significance in 
the cross ; and, on the other hand, the 
refusal of the Porte to adopt the symbol,, 
with Turkey's declaration that the cres- 
cent would be used instead. An inter- 
estinf^ utterance was that of Count 
Nelidolt', who. in recei\inf^ as presid- 
ing officer a memorial signed by lifty- 
sut American and English bishops and 
a very large number of clergymen in 
many countries to the effect that it was 
hoped that the burden of ever-increas- 
ing armament would be arrested, re- 
marked that the Conference would do 
everything compatible witii the duties 
and obligations of the various Govern- 
ments to diminish the burden of arma- 
ments. It was two thousand years, he 
added, since Christ preached the gospel 
of peace. 3'et until eight years ago the 
Governments of the world had never 
conferred to promote peace. Another 
memorial whidi excited no little sensa< 
tion was that in behalf of the two and 
a half millions of people of the old King- 
dom of Georgia. It was originally signed 
by hundreds of names of men of all 
classes — ^aristocrats, peasants, and work- 
men alike — but the signatures were not 
presented to the Conference, it was 
explained, for fear lest the signers should 
be deported or shot. This petition 
recited at great length and with many 
particulars what the signers describe as 
a systematic violation by Russia of its 
treaties witl» Georgia, together with the 
ruthless maltreatment and spoliation by 
the Russian Government of the Georgian 
people in revprrt both to public and 
private interests and rights. 

The action of the Govem- 

^JJJIS' "^^"^ France, under the 
active direction of the Pre- 
mier, M. Clemenceau, in maintaining 
law and order in the provinces of the 

Midi, even with the use of force when 
necessary, was approved again by the 
Chamber of Deputies last week. The 
majority voting confidence in the Gov- 
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emment's policy was the substantial one 

of 120, aiul this vote followed a fu-rce 
debate in which the Sricinlists and some 
of the Deputies from the disturbed sec- 
tion in vain attacked the Government as 
reactionary. As usual, M. C'lemenceau 
held his own in del)ate, anri convinced 
the Deputies that his conduct had been 
patriotic and justified. Taunted with 
alleged oppression, he recalled his long 
serx'ice in the cause of {genuine repub- 
licanism, and maintained that a situation 
where two hundred municipalities refused 
to perform their functions and their citi- 
zens refused to pay taxes could not be 
tolerated by any (jovcrnment. Tlie Pre- 
mier admitted that an investigation was 
desirable, and that the conduct of the 
soldiers in the disturbed provinces 
especially required close inquiry. M. 
Clemencenu summed up the situation in 
the followiuf^ words : 

The staleiiieiUs made render an investiga- 
tion imperative. Throughout I have been 
animated by the spirit of conciliation. l)>it 
when the municipalities adopted an illegal 
attitude the Government had no alternative 
except to use force. The laws were made 
for everybody. Kverybotly must pay taxes. 
The poor peasants of the north, e.ist. and 
center are ready to pay mure for their sugar 
in order to help the population of the south, 
where misery i*? not <^pnf*ra!, proved bv 
the accounts in the savings banks. 1 he 
truth is that we face a revolt Can it be 
tolerated 

To this inquir\ the Chamber of 1 )ci)uties 
shouted an emphatic negative, and equal 
applause met the peroration of the Pre- 
mier's address, in which he said : "Our 
fathers, amid convtilsi ins to which the 
present incidents are most triflinj^. built 
upon a foundation gf rock and at the 
same time gave liberty to mankind, and 
the French nation will uph eld them," 
Meanwhile in the Midi there has been n 
partial restoration of normal conditions 
and cmler is beii^ restored everywhere. 

, , ^ With practical una- 

n^r "i'»iiy vote of iU7 

to 12) the English 
House of Commons has passed the .\d- 
vertisemenf^ K.mil m >n Hill, as it is ofli- 
cially called, but perhaps lK:ller described 
infonnally by one member during the 
debate as a bill ** for the suppression of 



ugliness." The gist of the bill fies in the 

second clause, which gives '* any local 
authority " power to make by-laws "(I) 
for the regulation and control of hoard- 
ings [bill-boards] and similar structures 
used for the purpose of advertising; 
(2) for rep^idatinp^, restrict! njjf. or prevent- 
ing the exhibition of adverti.sements in 
such places and in such manner, or by 
such means, as to affect injuriously the 
amenities of a public park or pleasure 
promenade, or to disfigure the natural 
beauty of a landscape." Such by-laws 
are not to become effective until cou- 
firmed by the Secretaiy of State, who 
must first consider any objections made 
to him by persons affected. Vested 
rights, so to spea^t are further respected 
by a two years' exemption of hoardings 
or other advertising structures in use at 
the time such by-laws are made. The 
penalty for disregard of such by-laws is 
a fine not to exceed five pounds, and a 
further fine not to exceed twenty shil- 
lings for ever}" day the olTense is contin- 
ued. The bill now goes to the Hr- se 
of Lords, where its passage is practically 
assured, but where it will probably be 
amended to extend the exemption de» 
scribed in accordance with an under- 
standing between the friends of the bMI 
and the bill-posting interests. Through 
this understanding unanimous consent 
was obtained for the reference to a stand- 
ing comm'ttee — the only way practically 
to bring the bill before the House of 
Commons, as members are greatly re- 
stricted in the privilege of introducing 
private measures, and no party in power 
would make a Govtrnmeni measure of 
what an American would call " an ;£s- 
thetic proposition.*' The fact that tiiis 
understanding was not respected by the 
House of Commons, despite amendments 
otTered by the friends of the bill, tes- 
tifies to the strength of indignant feeling 
in England over advertising defacement, 
when once gi^cn opportunity for expres- 
sion. Ihe man to whom, tirst of all. 
credit should be given, as Lord lial- 
carres says, for this national pronounce* 
n)ent against disfigurement, is Mr. Rich 
ardson FvaTis. a barrister and pubhcist. 
tlie Honoiable Secretary of the Society 
for Checking Abuses in Public Adver> 
tising, a society known for short by 
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the name of Scapa. In his efforts to 
arouse public sentiment Wx. F.vans has 
been earnestly and ably seconded, Amer- 
icans irill be interested to know, by 
Ambassador Bryce. The passage of the 
bill is the outcome of fifteen years of 
persistent effort. The openiiij^ wedge 
was driven into general indifterence 
when» some years ago, special powers 
were granted to Edinburgh to save the 
Mound from \\ blazing sign, and to Dover 
to save its far-famed cliffs from a like 
monstrosity. The present act, simply 
extending a principle then indorsed by 
the House of Commons, marks, as 
^Ir. F.vans says, " the inlrocluction of a 
new principle into English jurisprudence. 
For the first time public statute recog- 
nizes the claim of the seeing eye to con- 
sidt r-ition, and for the first time scenen,- 
is treated as a national asset." The need 
of some similar general law in America 
is too obvious to be eroiriiasized. In 
illustration it may be stated that a lead- 
ing railway recently investigated the 
matter of suppressing advertising nui- 
sances along its line, only to find that it 
was practically powerless to control the 
matter beyond the boundaries of its own 
properQr. 



^ « . r But mlheUnited States 
The Restrtctton of ^ tu^ 
Bm^BoardM ^^"^ campaign for the 
restriction of the bill- 
board evil has scored a great victory in 
the opinion delivered lately by Judge 
Hazee, of the United States District 
Court at Buffalo. l or several years Cor- 
poration Counsel Diesbecker, of Buf- 
falo, has been seeking to give f<HPce and 
effect to the ordinance which prohibits 
and punishes the erection of bill-boards 
of upwards of a height of seven feet. 
The Gunning System has been fighting 
the legislation, as it has all such legisla- 
tion ever\ where. In the suit which it 
brought. Judge Hazee handed down a 
decision holding that the ordinance is a 
valid exercise of the city's police power, 
and that its enforcement does not inter- 
fere with the Constitutional rights ')f the 
Gunning System. Moreover, he g^oes 
further, and declares that the judgment 
in the State court rendered some time 
since is a bar to the maintenance of the 



suit in the Federal court, and is one to 
which the court is b<>tmd to give the 
same effect as tlie courts of the Slate 
would give it It is a significant and 
suggestive victory for the people th rough- 
out this country who desire to eliminate 
the bill hoard nuisance, as wvW as for 
Buhalonians. It is considered particu- 
larly valuable for the reason that the 
deci.sion regards the erection of b'U- 
bt-ards on private property. If ( , ntu 
ally it is entirely upheld, which sccins 
probable, it will be the opening wedge 
to successful legislation against bill- 
V)oards throughout the United Stales. 
The plea was made that the structures in 
question were not bill-boards, but bul- 
letin-boards, and therefore the court 
allowed the System to file a replication 
to the plea, with a view of determining 
this question. The structures, it is 
claimed, arc not bill-boards, because bills 
are not posted or pasted thereon, all 
advertisements, etc., being painted on 
tin which is tacked on the wood. The 
Corporation Counsel has little fear of 
this issue, and is quite confident of 
winning the case on every point. 

The College : Two 
Points of Vitijo 

After receiving his honorary degree at 
Harvard last week, President Wwdrow 
Wilson made a speech in which he con- 
trasted the two universities. lTar\ard, 
he is reported to have said, stands for 
constant progress, for resile.ss intellectual 
activity and desire to change what needs 
changing, while Princeton is steadfast 
in tradition, holds the belief that all 
change must conform to custom, and is 
the upholder of the simple, unclianging 
ideab of the fathers. 

The contrast he drew was not exactly 
one between innovation and conserva- 
tism, though in part what he said sug- 
gested ^at; it was rather a contrast 
between individualism and social order. 
There is no [jiace in America where tra- 
dition more strongly governs than at 
Harvard ; and no college of high rank 
where the spirit of progress has been 
more bravely heeded than at Princeton^ 
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under President Wilson's own adminis- 
tration. If President Wilson spoke of 
Harvard as a place of restless change 
and Princeton as a place of immobility, he 
must have done so in a moment of whim- 
sical humor; for he had himself just 
announced a plan for revolutionizing 
college life at Princeton, the like of 
which no Harvard official has ever pro- 
posed. In accord, however, with his 
own interpretation of Princeton, Dr. 
Wilson's proposed innovation has for its 
object a closer and more wholesome 
social coherence. 

College life at Princeton has largely 
resolved itself into a life centering in 
a number of college clubs. Several 
ye:irs ago the miivL-rsity ntithoritics of 
Princeton prcihibited the fi»ri nation of 
secret fraternities at the college. It is 
in place of the fraternities that these 
clubs have grown up. Starting as eating 
clubs — to take the place of boarding 
places — they have become almost like 
colleges within the college. Unlike the 
colleges of an English university, how- 
ever, these clubs form their membership 
on n basis of congeniality, athletic prow- 
ess, pedigree — in fact, almost anything 
but scholarship. In them the under* 
graduate members gather for their meals, 
for their l)illiarcls, and for their hours of 
idleness and ^ood fellowship. President 
Wilson feels that this system develops a 
spirit of exclusiveness and prevents a 
broad sense of unity among the under- 
p:ra(hi:ites. Instead, however, of un- 
dertaking to abolish the club system 
outright, he suggests the establishment 
of something better in its place : 

My plan is to draw the undergraduates 

toRL-ther into residential " ciuacLs (quad- 
rangles) ill uinch they .shall c.it as well as 
lodge, and in which they shall, under the 
direction of a member ot tlie faculty, ret^u- 
late their own corporate lite by some simple 
method of self-government. 

Kvery uudeigiaUuate would be required 
actuallv to live in hi.s quad, and the residents 
would be made up, as nearly as possible, of 
members of every class. 

The objects of this an :inL:rnient would be 
to bring die faculty in ch)se connection with 
the students, to bring the members of the 

fntir classes together, \r, -mv t!u» university 
tlie bond of coininua cousciu' srjcss which 
apparently conies from closer smh> <,t social 
contact, and to rid the university uf combi' 



nations, cliques, and separate class social 
oiganizations. 

Whether President Wilson's plan is 

advantageous for Princeton, and whether 
in its details it is practicable, is a mat- 
ter to be decided by Princeton men. 
We should not venture to discuss it. 
It has, however, one superlative virtue. 
It is a recognition of the fact thnt the 
limit of the (lutics of university auihori- 
ties is not reached when instruction, bous- 
ing, food, and opportunities for recre- 
ation are provided for the students ; those 
duties include not merely provision for 
intellectual development, but also for the 
training of character that comes through 
the common life of the students. 

There are two views concerning the 
function of the college fir the university. 
According to one, the boy goes to college 
principally for instruction ; his concern 
is chiefly with books, with laboratories, 
with tcMcliers. To supply him with op- 
])ortunities to learn is the real btjsiness 
of the college. Any failure on its part 
in this respect is fundamental. Inci- 
dentally the college may, of course, sur- 
round him with an environment which 
has an iuHuence little to do with pure 
learning. It may mold him by tradi- 
tions. Its very policy of aloofness in 
all things outside of the class room may 
develop his self-reliance and iniliv iciual- 
ity. In these respects, however, it is 
not called upon to put forth any conscious 
effort It is under no obligation to offer 
him any c^uidance as to his manner of 
life, to assist or direct him in the choice 
of associates, to make it easy or even 
possible to acquire by a certain process 
of al)sr)r5ition a cultivated and sensitive 
taste. Such matters as lhe.se, according 
to one viiw, are to the college purely 
supererogatory. According to the other 
view, those things which have just been 
mentioned as incidental are the really 
essential thinjrs. U a boy sjx^nds four 
years at college without acquiring an 
increased capacity for friendship, for 
loyalty, for coK>peration with others, for 
appreciating many points of view be- 
sides his own, for feeling the power of 
beauty in works of art, the college has 
failed as truly as if he had learned 
nothing. 

The first view makes of the college a 
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pedagogue with some of the traits of a 
benevolent policeman. It demands mill* 

ions for lecture halls, imiscums, libraries, 
laboratoriL's. and schtjlarships, but not 
one cent (or lesidenlial halls or clubs or 
athletic fields, unless that cent promises 
to bear interest. It allows without pro- 
test the multiplication nf private dormi- 
tories which compete with each other for 
student patronage by ofTering all sorts of 
luxuries ; it is indifferent to the fact that 
an undergraduate may spend his college 
life isolated from the great mass of his 
fellows and associated with others as 
rich or as poor, as snobbish or as neg- 
lected . as himself. The other view makes 
of the college n conserve, not only of 
learning', bin also of a rare and charmed 
sort of life ; it stiuuilates as generous 
provision for wholesome living as for 
great learning; it is as impatient of 
snobbery and narrowness as it is of 
ignorance ; it presents the college, not 
as an office to which the student repairs 
as a man goes to work, but as a world 
in which he lives. 

Xo college administrator would admit 
holding the first view ; and none would, 
we fancy, assert that any college per- 
fectly embodied the second ; but the two 
tendencies, which logically would i.ssue 
in these two views, are discernible in 
American univer^iiies to-day. 

Railway Mergers and 

their Benefits 

The New Ktigland railway situation 
to-day is significant, if the proposed 
merger, or consolidation, of the two 
great systems — the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford, and the I^nston 
and IVinire — is realized, substantially 
the entire section will be served by one 
great company. The few exceptions, 
although of considerable importance, 
do not Cf>init as against this broad prop- 
osition. In New England the consoli- 
dating process has already proceeded 
further than in any other part of the 
country-. To be sure, the development 
of the giant .systems all over the ITnited 
States has established monopolistic con- 
ditions for large sections and popula* 



tions. But in no other section witk 
laige a population and at the same tin. 

such a density, such an intensity cjf 
industrial development, and such wealth, 
has the process gone so far. It is ap- 
proximated, however, both in New Yorit 
and in Pennsylvania. 

New England has now a population 
of about 6,000,000. But with one-thir- 
teenth of tile population of the United 
States it has one-sixth of the wealth. 
It is the wealthiest community of its 
size to bo ff)und anywhere. Its people 
have the largest jjurchasing power per 
capita of any in the world. It is a region 
of large industrial and commercial cen- 
ters, of prosperous factor}* towns, all 
within comparatively easy reach of one 
another, and united by railway lines 
running in every direction — steam and 
electric ; or, better defined, ordinary and 
secondary. The population is chiefly 
urban ; Boston is the second population 
center in the country, in metn^lilan 
population the fourth American city, 
and in foreign and coastwise commerce 
the second seaport in the United States, 
New England built the first canals in the 
country, and Massachusetts aimed to 
achieve by such means traffic connec- 
tions with the {^reat West before the 
railway epoch began. All of these canals 
have been abandoned, with the excep- 
tion of a short one in Maine ; but, after 
an agitation of more than two cen- 
turies, the Cape Cod canal is soon to be 
realized. 

The New England railway system 
was originally made up of numerous 

small lines, for the most part ver)' short, 
operated by separate companies. Prix ate 
and public enterprise shared in their 
butlding. Towns and cities aided liber- 
ally to make them possible, either by 
direct contrihutifnis or by lending their 
credit. In various instances States did 
the same. The stockholders customarily 
lived along the lines they were interested 
in. and had a correspondingly lively 
sense of proprietorship, the directors 
were customarily local magnates in their 
respective communities. Little was 
heud of "foreign capital" in those 
days. Proprietary conditions were simi- 
lar to, and at first largely coincident 
with, those of the palmy days of American 
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shipping, when evezybody in a com- 
munity with money to invest joined in 
taking shares in this or that vessel — say 
a thirty-second or a sixteenth part — like- 
wise officered and manned from the 
home port. The matter of connections 
and of through service, either for pas- 
sengers or freight, was of a complexity 
that now would seem appalling ; operap 
tion was correspondingly inefficient; 
rates were high. Twenty-five years ago 
nine independent railways radiated from 
Boston, and there were eight terminal 
Stations — ^not counting one purely suly 
urban line. The Boston and Lowell was 
only about forty miles long, the Boston 
and Providence a little over forty ; the 
former was one of many links in a great 
through route to Canada and the West. 
One of the earliest of American railways 
was built at the frontier on the Maine 
coast, between Eastport and Calais. 

The consolidation movement began 
early, and very slowly gained momentum. 
Late in tht- sixties the State, for effi- 
ciency's sake, compelled a reluctant 
union of the Boston and Worcester and 
the Western, thus forming the Boston 
and Albany. Railway competition has 
long since ceased in New Fngland ; in 
its six States regulated monopoly is the 
accepted principle. 

The Boston and Maine is now made 
up of what originally were one hundred 
and twenty-five independent railways. 
The N€w York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford has a similarly composite ancestry. 
Competition has vanished; efficiency, 
good service, lower rates, have increased 
correspondingly. These two great cor- 
porations now share the New England 
field between them —the one in the north, 
the oiIkt in the south, with their divid- 
ing line in central Massachusetts. They 
are not competitive in the least degree. 
Three other great outside systems aster 
New England <}n a friendly footing. The 
New York Central penetrates to Boston 
by means of the Boston and Albany, 
with its narrow but rich belt of contribu- 
tory counir)' ; it also controls the Rut- 
land in Vermont. The CJrand Trunk 
has the Central N'ennonf and the New 
Lontlon and Northern, thus reaching a 
minor but valuable port on Long Island 
Sound. Its original Une runs from 



Montreal to Portland, its winter port. 
The Canadian Pacific simply traverses 
Maine on the way to the Maritime l*rov- 
inces. WiUiin New England the only 
independent system is die remaricable 
Bangor and .\roostook, in northeastern 
Maine — a comparatively recent develop- 
ment, serving what has become one of 
the richest agricultural counties in the 
United States. The Maine Central, 
while separately managed, is controlled 
by the Boston and Maine, through own- 
ership of a majority interest. 

In such an intensive and remunerative 
field it might be expected that railway 
development would be correspondingly 
efficient. This, however, is far from 
being the case. President MeUen, o£ 
the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford, has graphically termed the present 
railway condition of New England as 
one of "suppressed development," and 
he calls it the most remarkable and ex* 
ceptional instance of the kind in the 
United States. In New England, with 
all its wealth, all its industrious and 
prosperous population, Mr. Mellen, ex- 
perienced in the wide horizon of the Far 
West, where railroadin}^ is regarded from 
correspondingly wide perspecti^■f•s, sees 
upon his return to his old held most 
tempting possibilities in the way of un- 
developed resources, practically bound- 
less new wealth, vast additional growth, 
and corresponding advances in prosper- 
ity. His policy exemplifies the new 
idea in railway development: vast ex- 
penditures for improvements that assure 
immensely enhanced effidenQF, with 
earnings to correspond. 

The very wealth and prosperity of 
Nru England, as ol old England, have 
iinpctled modern railway development 
where naturally it might have been first 
looked for. A laggard conservatism iias 
thus been generated. In an old and 
thickly populated country improvements 
are exceptionally costly ; in the West the 
held is clear and often virgin ; magnifi- 
cent developments, aided by the most 
effective modem resources, are compar* 
atively facile. The modern ix>licy, as 
applied to the " Consolidated," is ex- 
pressing itself in colossal improvements 
in trackage, terminals, bridges, renewal 
of rolling stock and general equipment, 
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electrification, developraent <rf a vast aux- 
iliary electric system — in fact, charging 

its whole territory with the most efficient 
instruments of transportation. Rates 
have been lowered, services have been 
improved; for the promotion of New 
England industries, transportatioQof raw 
materials is offered practically at cost. 

The "Consolidrited " likewise has 
enormous navigation, inleiesls ; besides 
its Long Island Sound lines it has ao- 
.quired the Portland and New York Line, 
and controls the lines fioin Boston, Prov 
idence, and other New England ports to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and 
otlier Southern ports. Under former 
managements the " Consolidated" foiij^ht 
the Cape Cod Canal project tooth and 
nail ; it now encourages it for the sake of 
cheap coal and other supplies for New 
England industries, and promises a high- 
class all-water steamboat service be- 
tween New York and Boston upon its 
completion. When the Morse combi- 
nation, in its ambition to monopolize 
the entire Atlantic coastwise traffic, 
temptingly offered 1^20,000,000 for the 
navigation interests of the " Consoli- 
dated," the protest of Boston commercial 
interests was heeded and the proposi- 
tion dec liner] 

With expansion the Ik)ston and Maine 
has greatly advanced in efficiency. 
But partly because of rustic traditions, 
partly because Maasadiusetts laws have 
the effect of discoura^injof investments in 
home railway corporations, its big field 
has not been duly cultivated. Perceiv- 
ing the vast possibilities of devdopment 
there latent, the management of the "Con- 
solidated " lately seized an opportunity 
to secure control of the Boston and Maine, 
with the purpose of applying to that 
huge system the same policy that is so 
ma^iiAcently developing its own prop* 
crties. 

Very remarkably, however, notwith- 
standing the earnest given by great per- 
formance, the proposition was viewed 
with suspicion, distrust, and hostility in 
the very quarters most to be benehted 
thereby. Witfi extraordinary unanimity, 
the Massachusetts Legislature com- 
manded a stay of proceedinj^s for a year. 
The Attomey-CJeneral had declared that 
he could lind no evidence of any viola- 



tion of law in what had been done to 
obtain control of the Boston and Maine. 

But it was claimed that the law had been 
evaded. The action of the Legislature 
seems surprising. But there are certain 
reasons ^at account for it: political 
expediencies, distrust aroused by the dis- 
appointing perfortnance of the New York 
Central with the Jlostua and .Albany, and 
the intense anu-railway feeling now so 
universal in the country — to no little 
extent indiscriminate and unreasoning. 
^Tass:^ch1lsetts has thus, for the present 
at least, obstructed a development of the 
railway industry in New England that 
would have been for the benefit of tiie 
people of six Slatv.s. 

The facts and reasons set forth above 
constitute the ground upon which The 
Outlook bases its advocacy of free rail- 
way mergers and consolidations under 
Federal regulation, and its opinion that 
no one State is conipe'tent to determine 
what is just and good in railway affairs 
that affect the people of all the States. 

A Secret of Youth 

One of the good signs of the time is 

the fact that people no longer conceive 
of life as arbitrarily divided into jx'riods 
of time. The women of forty to-day do 
not follow the habit of their ancestors, 
and put on caps and take to knitting, 
under the impression that henceforth 
for them there is laid up nothing but the 
profound respect which children ought 
to pay to advanced years, peace after 
toil, and the making of an endless series 
of small garments for newcomers. K 
recent writer in The Atlantic expressed 
the hope that some day the dear old 
lady of silver) hair and quiet gown and 
the ripened and mellow charm of ad- 
vancing years will return to us. Some- 
thing undoubtedly has been lost, but 
very much has been gained. The old- 
age limit was absurdly premature from 
Shakespeare's time to the time of our 
immediate ancestors. Emerson some- 
where recalb the remark of an old gen- 
tleman who said that he had been bom 
at a most unhicky time of transition; 
when he was a boy the greatest respect 
waii paid to old age, and now that he 
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was old the greatest respect was paid to 
chiidren. 

There has been a great extension of 
the time of nctivity for men and women 
since the middle ot the last century. 
People are no longer ashamed to be 
about and doing dieir work at eighty. 
They no longer feel compelled to apolo- 
gize to their young descendants for stand- 
ing in the way. They have discovered 
that old age is a relative term, and that, 
unless serious physical disablements or 
tiipplln^ disease come, at eighty one 
may be active without being disrespect- 
ful to the younger generation or lacking 
in respect forone*s own contemporaries. 
There was a great deal of truth in the 
statement nf a French writer that the 
gods made us alt immortal and that old 
age is a voluntary matter. 

Age is laqg;ely a matter of habit ; and 
most people who grow oKl. in the sense 
of losing their interest and (heir working 
power, fall insensibly into the slough of 
inactivity because they do not under^ 
stand how to feed their spirits and nour- 
ish their bfulies. Vnmh is ne-t a matter 
of years; it is a matter of spiritual con- 
dition. It does not consist simply in 
young muscles and arteries that have 
not yet begun to harden ; the root of it is 
freshness of feelin^^. \ ita^ity of interest, 
and joy in one's work. Men and women 
become old by involuntary mental proc* 
ess ; by thinking themselves old. They 
dwell so much on the mortal side that 
they forget their immortality, I)isusef)f 
muscle in any part of the body s|x'eclily 
means stagnation and hardening ; giving 
up interest in life, going into voluntary 
rctir<Miient. conu'ng to anchor with the 
intention of never putting to sea again, 
is insensibly followed by spiritual and 
physical acceptance of declining energy 
and fading interests. The mortal must 
l>e kept alive by the inimortai ; the body 
kept young by the minct ; the mind fed 
by constont contact with fresh ideas. 
The conser\'ati -n) of old age lies chiefly 
in closing the (ioni^. vluntiti'^r i^e win- 
dows, and barring the house against 
tlie new idcis of a new time. It has 
come to be almost a tradition that old 
people are pessimists, bewailing the 
degeneracy of the l.ilet titnes, and hold- 
ing constantly belore the e)es of tiieir 



younger couiemporaries the charm and 
beauty of a past age. A little intimate 
knowledge of history speedily cures all 

this. If one is not willing to keep up 
his interest in acting history, if nne h?s 
an open door only for old friends and 
never makes new ones, if one has no 
companionship with the later worid and 
the rising ideas which are always cf>m?M<3 
into it, his house becomes desolate and 
he falls into melancholy. When the 
years begin to multiply, one must fasten 
back the shutters and leave the latch- 
string out : one must insist on his imtn^r- 
taiity. Kklerly jxrople must keep at ihc 
head of the procession in their hospital- 
ity to new ideas. 

Variety and charm and interest lie in 
the preservation of freshness. Rolx^ri 
Louis Stevenson wrote ; " Cling to your 
youth. It is the artistes stock in trade. 
Do not give up that you are aging, and 
you won't age." In this familiar and 
homely advice is hitlden the secret of 
the artist's power and charm. He never 
grows old ; thini,'s never become com- 
monplace t > him ; the colors do not fade. 
As a matter of fact, they never fade ; it 
is the perceptions which become duller, 
the interest which becomes less keen. 
A good many men and women ha\'e dis- 
covered that it is a good thing to asso- 
ciate intiuiately with persons younger 
than themselves. This is one refuge 
against old age, but the real refuge is 
within. It is the assertion of one's im- 
n)ortalily. the consciousness day by da\ , 
in all relations and occupations, that 
one is going forward and not backward ; 
that the world, which grows sadder be- 
rause one's companions go out of it, is 
growing brighter because one is pushing 
toward the dawn and not toward the 
sunset. There is a great mass of mis* 
leading and cynical philosophy about 
old aq:e. Poetry is full of images of dis- 
enchantnjent created for the greater part 
by disenchanted men. There was a 
profound truth in the old Greek picture 
of the spirit hciTinnlii^r its life in a stron_i;ly 
built house, protected from ali the ele- 
ments ; tinding presently that the house 
begins to be less secure; discovering 
at last that it begins to crumble, and at 
the enfl that it falls in niins— f>nl\ i ' 
leave the man free under the open sky. 
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The Second Hague Conference 

BY A STAFF CXDRRESPONDENT 

In view of the world-wide importance of the Conference whose sessions are now taleing: 
place at The Hag^, The Outlook's readers will be glad to have the personal impressions of 
an interested observer. Mr. Elbert F. Baldwin, of tlie celitDri.il staff of The (lutlook, i.s at 
The Hague as its special correspondent. His introductory article below will be followed 
by others describing the personality of the delegates, the trend of their ddiberations, and 
the outcome of the Conference. — ^Thb Editors. 



I. 



ET the boy have his toy," laughed 
many diplomats when, in 1898, 
the young Emperor of Russia 
called an International Conference to 
consider how the world's peace might 
be belter assured. But it was no toy. 
The idea had been forecast by older boys, 
among whose names are Grotius and 
Kant and Jean de Bbch. However 
vacillating Nicholas II. may Ik as to 
his home policy, he has writ his name 
imperishably in history as one who dared 
to do what great philosophers had 
dreamed. 

In sfkcting a place of meeting for 
that C onference, the Emperor naturally 
avuided choosing the capital of a Great 
Power. That of one of the small 
states would be a more neutral groimd. 
Many hoped that he would select 
jBernc, the capital of Switzerland : first, 
because it is set high in the moontains. 
and they, not the lowlands, seem the 
serencr place for a Peace Conference ; 
second, because IVrne is already the 
seat of various international conferences 
and unions. 

As soon as the Emperor's purpose 
became known, various European Gov- 
ernments, the Swiss among them, prof- 
fered the use of their capitals. Choos- 
ing tiiat of the Dutch, Nicholas invited 
the nations diplomatically represented 
at St. Petersburg to send delegates to 
an International Conference to meet 
during the summer of 1879 at The 
Hague. The Conference was duly held. 
The prestige then gained by the Dutch 
capital has .since been emphasized by 
mc meetings here of the Intcmational 
Court of Arbitration erected by the 
Conference, It is, of course, yet to be 



more deeply accentuated by the .second 
Peace ( 'onference. opened to-day, and 
by the erection, through the generosity 
of Andrew Carnegie, of a Palace of 
Peace for the use of future Conferences 
and of the International Court. 

As to the Etnperor's reason for choos- 
ing The Hague over Berne, for instance, 
Baron d'Estoumelles, of the French dele- 
gation, thinks that the Conference is here 
somewhat more centrally located. But 
Mr. Denison, Japan s legal adviser, has 
hit upon the real reason, I think, in 
saying that a republican c apital would 
hardly appeal to a Russian autocrat. 
As possibly further eniijhasizini^ tin- 
value of this monarchical capital in an 
autocrat's eyes, I would add that the 
Dutch Court seems rigid in inverse pro* 
portion to its sire. 

If Bcrnc were not to be chosen as a 
meeting-place, the Swiss, I am sure, 
would be the first to suggest The Hague. 
Eor the Swiss and thr Dutch arc much 
alike. H"th are hardy, sturdy, thrifty, 
provident, tenacious, jealous of individ- 
ual, municipal, and national rights. 
Hence, though the character of Switzer- 
land manifested itself before that of the 
Netherlands, the history of both nations, 
as Dandltker*s " Schweiz " and Motley's 
"Dutch Republic" witness, shows a 
fiber and quality of self-reliance beyond 
other European countries. If in nothing 
else, the laborious, patient, persistent 
Dutch have proved their worth in dike- 
buildint^. Tlu \ have won the right to 
say that if God created the sea, they 
created the coast 1 

To day — cold, windy, rainy, albeit the 
middle of June — the natives are tn evi- 
dence bidding a cheery defiance to all 
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weathers. Are they fishermen and sail- 
ors^? Yellow-haired, red-faced, pipe in 
mouth, and in purple sweaters, black 
baggy trousers, and wooden shoes, they 
are pullini^ in the catch at Scheveningen, 
a suburb two miles away from where I 
am writing. Are they soldiers? The 
gusts of rain and wind apjmrently make 
no difference with their continual pa- 
rading on the Malieveld. Are they herd- 
ers and gardeners ? They plod on, rain 
or shine, knowing that their climate 
produces the best butter and cheese, 
strawberries and tuh'ps. It also produces 
unequaled complexions. Where will you 
find such exquisite blush roses in the 
cheeks of young women as here ? The 
people as a whole have a remarkably 
cleanly look ; they go well with the im- 
maculately polished windows of their 
houses. The climate makes continual 
polishing necessary, whether of windows 
or machinery, brasses or boots, to avoid 
mold and rust. 

In Holland, however, a damp climate 
seems damper titan elsewhere because 
there are canals everywhere. Many of 
them are stagnant, and even in i\ry 
weather are malodorous. Residents 
may have become accustomed to tiie 
smell from the green scum, but to the 
foreigner it is singularly penetrating and 
suggestive of malaria. One may even 
detect it in certain parts of The Hague, 
despite the fewer canals there than in 
some other lowland cities. Yet The 
Hagfue seems the lowest of all. As one 
stands on the dike at Scheveningen and 
kx>ks on the one side out to sea, and 
on the other to the first houses of The 
Hague, a mile awn\-, the city seems on a 
. lower level even than the (/erman Ocean. 

As becomes such a position. The 
Hague is a quiet town. Despite its 
quarter-million inhabitants, here are no 
smoke and noise of manufacturing. In- 
stead, here are many good shops, espe- 
cially book and picture shops, testifying 
to the citizens' cultivated taste. Here 
are the many comfortable houses of well- 
to-do burghers. Here arc apparently no 
slums. Here also is no crowd, no bustle. 
On the odier hand, here is no !>t agnation 
to match the canals 1 There is always 
something going on in the Plein, the 
central square, even though a bronze 



William the Silent stands guard with 
finger forever raised. I'hcre is always 
something going on in the principal 
shopping streets like the busy Spuistraat, 
or those bordered by beautiful trees like 
the Voorhout There is always, to a 
lover of Dutch color, something ap> 
pealing in the markets, like the fish 
market, where tame storks are kept, 
stf»rks being a distinctive feature of the 
city's arms ; judging from the fecundity 
of both field and town, a stork would 
not be inappropriate as the ensign for 
all Holland. 

Finally, there is always something 
going on about and around that irreg^ 
lar, eccentric assemblage of historic 
buildings, the Gevangcnpoort, the Bin- 
nenhof, the Mauntshuis, and the rest, 
mirrored in the Vyver, or swan pool, 
with its water kept gratefully fresh by 
machinery and its island of superb foli- 
age in the middle. The Binnenhof 
marks Holland's proud days, for there 
the Stathouders, her rulers, resided. 
But others have lived in diese buildings, 
as the histories of John of Barnevcld, 
of Cornelius and John de Witt, can 
testify. The placid-appearing Dutch 
whom I saw there tonlay certainly did 
not look like people whose forefathers 
had beheaded and torn to pieces those 
martyrs. Nor did all their forcfatht-r'? 
look that way, if you may trust the t} pes 
in Rembrandt's contemporary picture, 
the "Anatomy I..esson.*' over there in 
the Mauritshuis. I say " over there." 
for I am writing in an ancient building 
almost surrounded by the Binnenhof 
namely, the Ridderzaat, or Hall of the 
Knights. In it the second Hague 
Peace Conference is about to assemble. 

The first Hague Conference convened 
in the picturesque little palace, a mile or 
more away, called the I hiis ten Bosch — 
the House in the Wood — built two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago by the wife of 
a Dutch prince in the Haagsche Bosch. 
This forest was for centuries a favorite 
hunting-ground of the Counts of Hol- 
land. Afterwards it came to be a vast 
promenade place for ilic people — indeed, 
the very name. Hague, means an inclos- 
ure, court. v)r, in its wider sense, park — 
and the full Dutch name t ^hL-ir capit.il, 
's Graven Haag, is " the Count s park." 
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The Bosch includes delicious long drives 
and walks. Any town is fortunalti in 
having such a park and in having one 
so accessible. I fancy Spinoza stroUing^ 
over here from his dwelling in tlie Pavel- 
joen^racht and gaining inspiration for 
his philosophical systems. One even ini> 
agincs Rembrandt and FransHals visit- 
ing it from ihi-ir near-by towns, which 
afforded no '^tirh ample retreat, and here 
developing an unmatched chiaroscuro 
after noting the startling effects of light 
and shade dirough these oaks and 
beeches. 

Years before the first Hague Confer- 
ence had made the House in the Woods 
notably historic, it had a peculiar claim 
to American recognition, as also to Dutch, 
for John Lothrop Motley wrote his his 
tones of Holland there. As it should, 
Motley*s portrait hangs there alongside 
those of kings and queens, and I was 
shown the very writing'table which the 
historian used. 

If tlie little palace was barely large 
enough for the first Hague Conference, 
it is, of course, far tOO small for the 
second. The delegates are to be con- 
gratulated. For, picturesque as is the 
Huis ten Bosch, it is unfortunately 
stirrounded by a stagnant canal, from 
vvhich many others lead across the wide 
country. Here, in this Riiiclerzaai. in 
the very center of the city, conditions are 
better. 

When, about 1250, William, Count of 
Holland, conceived the plan of erecting 
here a Gothic brick hall for his knights, 
with towers at each corner, looking like 
a great chapel, he could hardly have 
foreseen the honor to be paid to it in 
later centunes, when in it the opening 
of the sessions of the States-General, 
the parliament of a United Netherlands, 
would take place, the two houses meet- 
together here before proceeding to 
their respective chambers in the Binnen- 
hof. Much less, of course, could be 
ha\-cf oreseen the world-meeting about 
to begin. 

The hall has been a bit modernized, 
yet the art-loving Dutchmen, justly jeal- 
ous of unnecessary encroachments upon 
antiquity, have been careful not greatly 
to disturb the impression of thirteenth- 
century architecture. Hence, Uiough 



they have made the hall habitable at 
night by nearly fifty thousand candle- 
power, the electric chandeliers which 
they have hung from either side of the 
high, pointed, oaken roof are as simple 
as possible — and as graceful. Dutch 
decorators have made the hall seem 
warmer, too, by swathing the lower pan 
of the gaunt white walls with Oriental- 
looking nigs, forming a kind of dndo or 
wainscot twenty or Uiirty feet high and 
adding not a little to the effect of the 
square-set stained-glass windows. The 
hall seems wanner, too, because its floor 
space is now occupied by a mass of 
comfortable, cloth-covered benches and 
desks. I noticed that the ink-wells were 
screwed to thf» desks, and was informed 
hy a friend thjt at the first Confer- 
ence many an ink-pot had been carried 
off as a souvenir! At the end of the 
hall rises the presidential tribune, before 
which are places for the official reporters. 

Back of the Ridderzaal and above it 
is a smaller and very beautiful Gothic 
hall, transformed into a writing-room and 
buffet, while Count William's study has 
been turned into a telegraph and tele- 
phone room. . I visited it yesterday with 
Mr. Saunders, of the London Times, and 
noted but one telephone box for the use 
of two hundred and fifty men ! The 
committee-rooms are to extend into one 
of the Government buildings alongside. 

The second Hague Conference really 
began yesterday, when the delegates 
appointed at the first Conference, and 
those of the twenty countries not repre- 
sented at that Conference, signed the 
Hague Treaty of 1 899, in order to render 
ix)ssible the participation of the latter 
countries in the second Conference, 
which is to continue Uie work of the first 
The treaty aims at the maintenance of 
the general peace of the world, and in 
particular, when disputes arise, by tender- 
ing the good offices and mediation of 
the Powers, by establishing international 
commissions of inquiry, and by intro- 
ducing international arbitration. 

The second Conferenct hns now been 
formally opened. Only hall an hour has 
elapsed since the delates took their 
places. But they were a good half-hour 
in taking them. The press gallerj- is in 
the main aisle close to the entrance, 
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where one can easily converse with those 
passing up and down. The delegates 
were unanimous in expressions of dis- 
pleasure at the depressing weather, but, 
a« l>r de Martens, of Russia, remarked, 
tlie weatiier was not inappropriate, as it 
represented the chilly attitude of the 
world at large whenever idealists' pro- 
posals are made. He might have added 
that the idealists amonf^ the Hague dele- 
gates of 1907 bid a far more assured 
defiance to a frowning world than could 
those of 1 899. As the cynics assembled 
at that Conference, they could hardly helji 
laugliini; in one another's faces. But 
some of the scoffers " remained to pray." 

To-day I noticed little overt cynicism 
in the faces of the ambassadors, minis- 
ters, attach(5s. and secretaries, delegates 
to the Conference, who, all in top hats 
and Prince Alberts «»cept the few in 
Turkish fezes and Chinese costumes, 
alighted before the entrance throui^h 
^which the g^reat John of I'arneveld onro 
Strode to his doom. I'ui ilie naval and 
military attaches from every country 
had agreed to doff their uniforms just 
as if no longer needed because war was 
to be no more 1 

Thus the Conference of 1907 has a 
double contrast with that of 1 S99. First 
of all. because it marks the first lime in 
histor)' wiien the representatives of the 
whole civilized world have met together. 
In 1899 the representatives of twenty- 
six nations coiuiiKd: in 1907, of 
f'lrty-fu'e. Think of it I I V.rty five 
different kituls of flags are waving over 
The Hague to-day. For when an am- 
bassador or minister stops at a hotel, 
up goes that functionary's flag. Hut, 
second, this Conference contr.ists with 
the first in quality as well as in quantity. 
The absence of uniforms and of pessi« 
mism was alike remarked. 

No religious ceremoiiy, as might have 
been appropriate, was a feature of the 



opcninf,^ of the second Conference. 
Ascending the tribune, the Dutch Foreign 
Minister, Heervan Tets van Goudriaan, 
welcomed ilie delegates \v\ the Queen's 
name. Why did not she do it herself ? 
That would have furnished the needed 
touch at once of humanity and dignity. 

The Minister had proceeded hardly 
a dozen lines in the reading of his ad- 
dress before he mentioned President 
Roosevelt, eulogizing that ruler's deeds 
in the direction of international peace. 
In his speech which followed, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Paris, Xelidnff, in 
assuming the presidency of the Confer- 
ence, did the same and also eulogized 
Mr. Carnegie's gift; he dealt tren- 
chantly with the old fallacy that it is 
useless to try to abate the horrors of 
war, and proudly chronicled the fact that 
since the meeting of the first Confer* 
ence no less than thirty-three arbitration 
conventions had been corcliuied. four 
cases of international dispute adjudged 
by the Hague Court, and one by an 
International Commission provided for 
by the first Hague Conference. 

These references, together with the 
mention of the Russian Emperor as 
the summoner of the Conferences and 
of the Dutch Queen as hostess, evoked 
some applause, but it was of the kid- 
gloved kind. It might have been heart- 
ier ; perhaps most of the delegates felt a 
sense constraint at first in their un- 
accustomed surroundings. Nor, to my 
surprise, was there any formal hurrah 
for the j oung Queen at the close of the 
ceremonies. When the President of the 
Conference finished reading his speech, 
he left \\\^ tribune. There was silence 
for a moment. Then the delegates 
seemed to reaHze that the opening cere- 
monies'were over, so they picked up their 
top hats and slowly left the hall. 

E, F. B. 

The Hague, June IS, 19U7. 
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ORGANIZATIONS OF RAILWAY 

EMPL O YEES 

Br D. L. CEASE 

Editor qf th« Railway TrainrntH^s JtmrntU 



THE or$:^anization of employees on 
the railway lines of the ITnitcd 
States dates from the organizing 
of the Brotherhood of the Footboard, at 
Detroit, Michigan, May 8, 1863, by the 
locomotive engineers, which association 
if? now known as the Brotherhood of 
i^ocomotive Engineers. Other branches 
of the transportation service followed, 
from time to time, so that now each 
branch of the service is organized. 

The engineers' uniun started as a pro- 
tective organization — that is, il stood {or 
the strike as a last resort. The other organ- 
izations made their beginning without 
well-defined plans for that part of their 
programme, but all of them realized that a 
labor organization that denied itself the 
right to leave the service of the employer 
when occasion demanded did not amount 
to much in its chosen field. 

This knowledge brought them all into 
the protective class. They have strength- 
ened their positions by the creation of 
certain funds to he used for wage pay- 
ments during and after a strike. From 
the beginning until the past eighteen 
years, the engineers* oiganlzatton fought 
many hard fights for the defense of its 
members. In the great strikes of the 
seventies, and in the others of later years, 
it stood the brunt of the labor contro- 
versies, as was natural to expect of the 
pioneer organization. Since 1893 all of 
the organizations have been compara- 
tively quiet, no large strikes having 
occurred, barring the American Railway 
Union strike of 1 894. At that time many 
members of the railway organizations 
becaiue involved, but the organizations 
as such did not. 

The later-day organizations were 
formed for mutual protection in employ- 
rnt It with the insurance feature as an 
incidental part of their plan of operation. 
At the time of the organization of each 
association there was no redress from 
the action of the official under whom the 



men affected were employed. Each man 
stood for hims< lf, and the service was 
bound down with the e\ ilsof favoritism, 
prejudice, and arbitrary performance, as 
practiced by the majoriQr of officers^ 
great and small. 

The advantaije of organization was 
further emphasized by the consideration 
shown the engineers, while the remainder 
of the men were forced to suffer the 
good or ill nature of their superiors. 
Organization, therefore, was imperative, 
and it came as a result of that necessity 
which, becoming apparent, drives men of 
like occupation together for protection. 
The story of each organization is the 
same in this respect — that is, mutual 
need, and therefore an effort toward 
mutual assistance, which have developed 
into the organizations of to-day, with 
their methods of operation regulating 
their employment. 

None of the associations properly can 
be called a trade union, for the reason 
that there are always employees going 
from one liranch of the service to an- 
other, and, as a rule, a term of service 
is required in each occupation before 
the employee is eligible to the organiza- 
tion covering that occupation. Each 
one of the organizations requires a term 
of apprenticeship, nine months to one 
year being the rule in the older organi- 
zations, during which time the employee 
remains with the organizati n rovering 
his previous Service. In many instances 
he will remain with that association after 
he changes -his occupation, instead of 
afililiating with the union that governs 
his new position. 

To illustrate : A brakeman is a mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and is promoted to conductor. 
I he Trainmen accepts men of all occu- 
pations in the train and yard service, 
but the Order of Railway Conductors 
admits conductors only. When the 
brakeman is promoted, be must run a 
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train one year before he is eligible for 
membership in the Conductors, and 
conseqxiently he remains for that period 
with the Traiiunen, which makes no pre- 
tense of being a trade oxganiaatioii. If 
it were, there would be no protection for 
the employee during the period of his 
apprenticeship as a conductor, unless the 
(&<for oi Railway Conductors changed 
its laws and admitted him as soon as 
he w as promoted. If a conductor, who 
is a member of the Conductors, goes 
back to braking, he retains his member- 
ship in the Order of Railway Conductors. 
The same organization rule applies to a 
man entering the train or engine serv- 
ice. A " student " brakcman, yardman, 
or fireman must serve from nine months 
to one year as such before he is eligible 
for admission to the organization cov- 
ering his occupation. He, however, 
receives the same wages and other advan- 
t^es as the members of the organiza- 
tion. 

Taking the insurance feature, prelimi- 
nary service, and change of employment, 
it would be a difficult matter for any 
one of the railway organizations to 
become, stricdy speaking, a trade organ- 
ization. The engineer sometimes returns 
to firing, and the conductor to braking 
or switdling. The employee may be in 
one branch of service to-day and in an- 
other to-morrow, and while organizations 
mij^ht get to a point where they rouUi 
agree to take iiiunediate action so iar as 
^(change membership was concerned, 
they never will get to a point where they 
will exchange insurance risks and poli- 
cies. The natural tendency of the men 
is to affiliate widi the union covering 
their employment 

The railway organizations are open 
shop orf^anizations. The fact that there 
are no classifications of wages for the 
same employment, that the orgamzations 
bargain for the serv ices of all die employ- 
ees in a given branch of the scn'ice, and 
the further fact that they have denied 
admission to the employee until he has 
served for a certain period, make the 
closed shop impossible. 

The railway employees are rather ienl- 
ous of their organizations, and do not 
care to have as a member one who can- 
not fill a position with credit to his 
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oiganization. They hold that a man is 

not qualified capably to perform his 
duties without preparatory scr\ ice. They 
have aimed to have it understood that . 
when a member of an organization seeks 
employment, his membership is a guar- 
antee that he is a capable trainman, 
yardman, or engineman. From a trade- 
union standpoint these views aie incor* 
rect, but there are several features in 
connection with railway organization 
management that do not strictly conform 
to trade-union principles. 

The railway organizations have no 
disposition to force men to join them. 
With them it is a matter for the judgment 
of the man hmisclf, and while each organ- 
ization will do all it can by way of per- 
suasion to get men to affiliate, there is 
n(^ effort made to have them feel that they 
must do so. The organization men look 
upon them as industrial tramps and let 
it go at that. 

The sensible and well-intentioned men 
realize the necessity for maintaining 
their organizations, and they also realize 
the need for giving the business their 
attention. They do not take the chance 
of allowing any certain set of men to run 
away with their oT^anization ; and as a 
result, the railway associations are cred- 
ited widi being conservative business 
concerns, having good control over their 
members, able to make and maintain 
w age agreements, and not afraid to prac- 
tice their organization theories even at 
the sacrifice of the good but mistaken 
opinion of other unionists, who preach 
one thing and practice something else, 
because it sonietimc:* goes against the 
grain to do the right thing. 

Collective bargaining and the wage 
agreement are the ultimate purposes 
of every right ihinkin,.': organization of 
labor. The wage agreement is made to 
be observed by all oiganizations ; but 
there are times when it has been repudi- 
ated, through a mistaken sense of sym- 
pathy, or for temporary advantage, or 
because certain members have taken the 
law into their own hands. It is no easy 
matter to get away from old practices. 
The railway organizations stand for the 
trade agreement and its observance. It 
is true that there have been occarions 
when mi^ided members have led their 
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fellows away from it, but they have been 

disciplined by the organizations in ques- 
tion to the extent of expulsion, forfeiture 
of insurance, and loss of organization 
protection. The railway organizatk»iM 
have expressed themselves as believing 
thnt thr contract breaktrr is no better 
ti^ 111 ilu 'Strike-breaker, and they treat 
them both alike. 

The old theoiy of One for all and all 
for one," r^t or wrong, is a difficult 
proportion for some organizations to 
overcome. Regardless of how wrong it 
may be not to protect an agreement, the 
majority of men find it hard to take 
the places vacated by their fellows and 
it speaks well for organization discipline 
when the men admit its justice to the 
employer and to their organization, and 
do so in die face of unfair criticism. 

As a result of this position in defense 
of the wage agreement, the majority of 
railway managers prefer it, and feel that 
it is a reasonable assurance against irre- 
sponsible suspension of traffic. 

That a labor organization will disci- 
pline its members for violation of a wage 
agreement may sound incredible, but it 
has been done when occasion demanded, 
and will be done again if the necessity 
arises. 

The siiike of the employees of the 
elevated lines in New York, two years 
ago, was an instance in point The 
Brotherhoods of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen disciplined their members 
to the extAit of taking the charters from 
the lodges engaged in the illegal strike 
in violation of their wage agreements. 
Ejcpulsion meant more than the sinjple 
question of loss of membership. The 
men carried insurance in their broAer- 
hoods, and diere were many of them who 
had passed the age when fraternal in- 
surance could again be taken out. They 
had paid on their policies for years, but 
their insurance contracts contained tiie 
agreement that they nnist obey the laws 
of their organizations, or forfeit their 
membership with all it involved. The 
oi^anizations in convention approved 
the acts of their general officers for 
maintaining discipline and endeavoring 
to carry out their np^recments. 

In July, 1906, several of the yard em- 
ployeea of the New York, New Haven, 



and Hartford Railroad Company organ- 
ized a strike without following the organ- 
ization laws governing such affairs and 
in violation of an agreement with the 
company. As soon as the strike was 
started, the general office of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, to which 
organization the men belonged, was 
notified that they had left the service in 
vi(rfation of their agreement. Officers 
of the organization at once went to the 
point of trouble and tor k up the work 
of reorganizing the service. 1 hey filled 
the vacated positions with the members 
of their own organization. 

The fact that the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen did not hesitate to 
fill the places of the men involved occa- 
sioned adverse criticism from many, who 
declared that tiie Brotherhood " scabbed 
on its own members.'' 

The organization preferred the criti- 
cism to loss of its business reputation 
and principles. A like situation would 
have been met in the same way if it had 
happened to any of the other well estal> 
lished organizations in railway ser\'ice. 

It can be said, truthfully, diat not one 
of these organizations has ever sanc- 
tioned a violation of agreement, or 
attempted to shirk its responsibilities. 
The men understand what an agreement 
means, how it is made, and that it is 
their duty to accept its responsibilities 
for the period during which it is in force. 

The charge has been made that rail- 
way organizations are responsible for 
lack of discipline ; that is, they interfere 
with the employer if he purp>oses to sus- 
pend or dismiss for cause. This is an 
untruth. There are times when the 
organizatrans protest against discipline, 
but railway employees undersiaiul that 
rules are made to he enforced, that their 
own safety depends on the exactness 
with which each employee obeys the 
rules, and they do not oppose die en- 
forcement of punishment against those 
who deserve it. 

Before a fireman or a brakeman can 
be promoted to engineer or conductor 
he must pass a rigid examination on 
rules. The common practice is to make 
both verbal and oral answers to ques- 
tions prepared, and put by, an examin- 
ing board of official. There is no 
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opportunity for the applicant for promo- 
tion to " scuiLcze " through this examina- 
tjon, for his promotion depends strictly 
upon his ability to make proper answer. 
As the list of questions runs very close 
to six hundred, and covers every know n 
and imaginani' proposition in practical 
train-running, it can be accepted that the 
successful man is fairly conversant with 
the duties of his new position. Every 
man knows that his Hfe depends on the 
performance of duty of every one of his 
co^mployees. Railway men are not 
anxious to die unnecessarily, and they 
therefore do not protest against the 
proper enforcement of dist ii>line. 

Occasionally a grie\ance committee 
will attempt lo have a man reinstated 
throui^ the good nature or sympathy of 
the operatingofficial,but seldomdemands 
it. The managing officers recognize that 
even if the men are disposed to carry 
demands to unreasonable lengths, the 
officers of the organizations will not 
sanction anything unreasonable or unfair. 

One of our important Kaslern lines had 
a very costly wreck not so long ago, and 
held the conductor of one of the trains 
responsible. The members of the or- 
ganization with which he was affiliated 
thought his dismissal was unjust, and 
ordered the committee to protest against 
it. The committee did so, and asked 
for his reinstatement. 

The o^Kralin^ othcer said, in effect, 
to the committee : " Have your chief ex- 
ecutive come here, go over this case, and 
if he decides that our position is unfair, 
1 will reinstate the employee." The 
chief executive took up the case, listened 
to its details, and advised the committee 
that the official was justified in dismiss- 
ing the man. The case was withdrawn. 
This is only one of many instances 
wherein railway managers attest to the 
foimess of the railway organizations, and 
it ought to go a long %va)' to disprove 
the char^'e of oiganization interference 
with tliscipline. 

The nature of railway employment 
brings the men always before tfie bar of 
public opinion, and even if they were 
disposed to cover up negligent or in 
difterent .service, or to defend it, pubhc 
opinion would not permit. 

The railway employees have had cer* 



tain unfortunate experiences with indus- 
trial organizations attempting to cover 
all occupations. 'I'he Knights of Labor 
taught them one lesson, tlie American 
Railway Union taught them their most 
severe one, while the United Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees attempted 
to repeat the experience, but the failure 
of the American Railway Union was too 
recent to have them take kindly to rep- 
resentations of the United Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees. The Industrial 
Workers of the World has also endeav- 
ored to get railway men interested, but 
has not been able to do anything with 
the men in train, yard, and engine serv- 
ice. They have found oiu by experience 
that each branch of the service can best 
take care of its own interests, or that two 
of them working together in interchange- 
able employment, as the conductors and 
trainmen work, can best serve their pur- 
poses. 

The Order of Railway Conductors 

represents conductors only. The Broth- 
erhood of Railroad J rainmen represents 
conductors, brakemen, baggagemen, 
switchmen, and x^rd-masters. When a 
man is promoted to conductor, he is his 
own judge as to whether he will remain 
with the 1 rainmen. go to the Conductors 
when eligible, or hold membership in 
both. 

The committee representing the Con- 
ductors and the Trainmen bargain for 
rates oi p.iy and working conditions for 
the men in train and yard service. The 
advantage of this arrangement is appat* 
ent when it is understood that the occu- 
pition> arv sunilar to a considerable 
extent, anti, when one set of men bene- 
fits, the others naturally expect to receive 
like advantage. Thus they work together 
and have many joint agreements. The 
Brotherhoods of Engineers and Firemen 
work along similar lines in «>me in- 
stances. The Telegraphers and other 
assiu iations usually work by themselves. 

There i.^ on some systems a federation 
of all or a number of the organizations 
that purpose mutually to assist eadh 
organization or a part of it. A federa> 
ti n fif this character is for f>fTensive and 
deieiisive purposes, but it is seldom 
called into operation. The older organ- 
izations in train and engine service have 
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worked very successfully during the past 
few years. They have not been arbi^ 
traiy in their demands, but rather have 
gone alon}^ slowly and iiu-lhodically, but 
always gaining, and at ihis time the grains 
in wages and working conditions in rail- 
way service will show better results than 
can be shown in the majority of other 
emplojtnents. 

They have nj^rcements, joint agree- 
ments, or schedules, made by their com- 
mittees, covering; approximately 195,000 
miles of the total nuleage in the United 
States and Canada, and the Engineers 
and Conductors have separate agree- 
ments for much of the mileage in Mexico. 
The Telegi aphi rs are splendidly oif^n- 
ized,and hold working agreements cover 
ing about the same niilenci'e as is covered 
by the train and engine organizations. 

Aside from the organisations engaged 
in the train and engine service there are 
others representinp; the car-repair men, 
clerks, freight and baggagemen working 
at stations, maintenance of way empluy- 
ees, and machinists. The purposes of 
the organizations are protection in em- 
pl( )\ment, insurance, and education. The 
protective department provides the way 
for collective bargaining and all that 
goes with it, the insnrance department 
for the care of the disabled, the killed, 
and their families, and the educational 
features are found in fraternal associa- 
tion, exchange of general information, 
and by way of the official publications. 

The latter occupy a distinct i)art of 
each organization, and endeavor to keep 
the members advised on subjects of 
general moment, Oii legislative and eco- 
nomic questions, and l>y ofTcring such 
n ading matter, generally, as will be of 
the greatest practical value to the men 
and their families. 

It has been said by a prominent re- 
former that railway men know !?ss of 
economics than any other class of work- 
ers. So far as the statement refers to 
their study of what has been written in 
years gone by and accepted as standard 
authorities, the remark possesses consid- 
erable truth. Hut there is no class of 
wage-workers who understand what their 
employers are doing, what their roads 
are ean>inif. wheti a " melon " is rnt. 
how much they are doing in a given 



time and with a given train, better than 
the railway employees. The majority 
of railway men know the market prices 
extremely well, and this is demonstrated 
b> their requests for wage increases 
whenever market prices make their 
wages' purchasing power less. 

Before their organizations acquired a 
knowlcd|;e of present-day economics, 
the men would read of a reorganization 
of the capital of their road, take up 
anodier hole in their belts, so to speak, 
and get ready to work harder to pay the 
interests and dividends on the extra 
water. Now they take up a hole by 
sending the grievance committee after 
more pay for the extra work certain to 

follow. 

i'he methods of operation of each rail- 
way orgatiization are much the same, 
and, for illustration, those of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, in following 
its work of collective liar^^aining. insur- 
ance, and education, will be used. There 
is nothing so much misunderstood as 
collective bargaining between the em- 
ployer and the employee, through the 
accredited representatives of the latter. 
This part of the organization work is 
under die direct care of the chief execu- 
tive. The organization is made up of 
Ir cal lodges, which are located at every 
principal point in the United States and 
Canada, to the number of 754. 

Once every two years each lodge elects 
a committee of three to represent it before 
the employers. When there are three r»r 
more lotlges on any line or system oi 
railway, the chairmen of the local conw 
mittees form a general committee. If 
the lucal CI iinniittte is unal^le to adjust 
whatc\er il may have in hand, with its 
local oilicials, the question is liicn given 
to the general committee and by it re- 
f erred to the proper operating officer of 
the line or system. 

In making a wage agreement, which 
usually includes rules governing all of 
the conditions of employment, the local 
conunittecs first present their re(iuests 
to their local otiiccrs. It is seldom that 
the local officer has the authority to grant 
wage increases or to change the general 
rules affecting employment, and, in con- 
seqncnrr. the matter becomes one for 
the attention of the general committee 
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and the operating^ officer of the system, 

who is authorized to meet uid treat 
with them. Usually, by arranp^ement, a 
date is fixed when the representatives of 
the employee and ^ men get together 
and go over the proportions presented 
by the coininittee representing the men. 

At this nieoiini^ there is usually an 
exchange of opinion concerning all sub- 
jects under discussion* and if, after all 
of the questions have been considered, 
an agreement is reached, the committee 
returns to the lodges represented, reports, 
and the members return to their respect- 
ive duties. If, however, the conference 
does not result in a satisfactor}' settle- 
ment, and it is certain that settlement is 
impossible, the committee then requests 
the iM^sence of the chief executive officer 
of the Brotherhood to assist in bringing 
about an adjustment. The chief execu- 
tive, or his representative, acting with 
the committee, makes an appointment 
with the operatinsf officer, and endeavors 
to bring about a settlement Many of 
the managers prefer the co-operation of 
an officer of the Brotherhood with the 
committee, because of his experience as 
an employee, and his knowledge of pre- 
vailing conditions, gained by personal 
contact, which art; of great assistance in 
adjusting the business in question. 

If it so happens that an agreement can- 
not be reached through the assistance of 
the f)fficer,and the questions are thought to 
be of sutncient importance to warrant it. 
die failure of the conference is reported 
to the men, and they are asked to decide 
whether their claims shall be further 
pressed, or dismissed. If tiiey decide to 
insist on a settlement, which practically 
means that they are prepared to leave 
the service to enforce their demands, the 
proposition is stibmittcd to a secret ballot 
of the luen. it two-thirds of them vote 
to strike, and the vote receives the sanc- 
tion of the oiganization officer and the 
committee, a strike may then be declared, 
btU not tniti! every effort has been made 
to cltcct a saiistactory settiemcat. This 
vote is strictly secret, and no pressure is 
brought to bear to influence it Men 
may vote for or against, and no one can 
criticise what (hey do. Each man is the 
judge of wh^i lie wants done. 

The Brotherhood b pledged to arbi- 



trate its differences, if arbitration is 

offered. This was evidenced in the 

adjustment of the wage controversy 
between the companies and the men of 
tiie lines running into New YoikCity, 
in December, 1906, when they agreed to 
arbitrate the differences between the 
demands and the amounts conceded. 
The organization is opposed to a strike 
except as a last resort, and, to prevent 
hasty action and safeguard against illegal 
strikes, it is pledged to exp^^l any member 
who violates its laws governing the strike. 
As it is with the trainmen, so it is with 
the others. 

It will be apparent that there is not 
much opportunity for hasty or ill-advised 
action in the programme followed by the 
railway organizations. The way to the 
wage agreement is, as a rule, long and 
tedious, and occupies more time than is 
usually given by other organizations for 
the purpose, but the organizations be- 
lieve tiiat it b better to woik slowly, con- 
servatively, and safely than to act arbi- 
trarily and i5erhaps imwisely. It will 
also be understood that if two-thirds of 
the HMnnbersof the oiganization affected 
vote for a strike, the chief executive offi* 
cer has the right to order them not to 
strike. This power has been used very 
often. He has no right to order tiiem 
to leave the service unless a two-thirds 
majority has declared in favor of his 
doing so. 

Successive years of contract-making, 
a determination to respect the provisions 
of agreement and to obey the laws of 

the organizations, have brought them 
the confidence and respect of a great 
majority of railway managers. 

Throuc^ the protective feature of the 
railway organizations, wages and condi- 
tions have been bettered to a greater 
extent than is generally understood. 
Twenty years ago the railway em- 
ployees were poorly paid, their hours of 
service were unlimited, and there was 
no opportunity offered for redress from 
the arbitrary performances of their su- 
periors. Now it is different The wage 
increases for the past twenty years, 
taking the reduction of the hours of 
enipii>\ meat into consideration, will 
average (ifty per cent upward. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trein- 
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men is used as an itlustraticm to flhow 
what the other organizations are doing 
in the way of providing insurance for 
didr members who are totally disabled 
or killed. Every applicant for admission 
must pass a physical examination, and if 
he meets all the requirements, he is com- 
pelled to take out a policy of insurance 
as a condition of his memberdiip. The 
|)()Iicit;s are in three amomits tA f500» 
^l.OUO, and ^1,350. 

In the event of total disability, which 
is construed to mean incapacity to per- 
foim the duties assigned him prior to 
his disability, he receives the full amount 
of his policy. In the event of his death 
the amount is paid to bis designated 
beneficiaries. A reference to the insur- 
ance work of the organization will dem* 
onstrate most forcibly the extreme hazard 
of the occupation. During tht; year 1906 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
with an average membership for the year 
of approximately 83,000, paid in claims 
%\ 1 .000. This amount represents the 
payment of his claim to one out of every 
fifty-eight members. It is safe to assume 
that there are very few employments 
that call for such a sacrifice of life and 
limb. The amount of good done by the 
insurance feature of the railway organi- 
sations can be better understood when it 
b known that each one of the train and 
engine sf-n icf or'j;^nn!zations has an insur- 
ance feature suuilar to that of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. These in- 
surance departments are working under 
the same laws that govern all fraternal 
associations, and are subjected to the 
same investigations. The reports of the 
insurance commissioners attest to the 
excellence of the insurance departments 
and the correct business methods of their 
management. 

The cost of insurance to the members 
of the Trainmen is less tfian $1$ per 
thousand per year, and as every policy 
carries with it n double risk, its cheap- 
ness to the employee is apparent. 1 he 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has 
paid since die beginning, approximately, 
^l 3.500,000 ; that of the Conductors- has 
paid i;iO,()00.000 ; and the f.fhers have 
expended corresponding amounts. 

Hie publicatitms of the railway organ* 
ixations are not as pretentious in their 



make up as the standard magazines, but 
the subject matter contained in the most 
of them is equal to much of that to 
be found in the other magazines. They 
are practically free from partisan discus- 
sion, and offer an open forum for the 
consideration of all questions that are 
thought to be of mterest to their readers. 

The oiganizations dechue HaaX their 
official publications in every way are of 
the utmost importance to them, as em- 
ployees andgood citizens. Theirtitlesare 
here given, with their monthly circulation: 

Locomotive Engineers* Journal 60,000 

Locomotive Firemen's and Engine- 
men's Magazine 65,000 

The Railway Conductor 40,000 

Railroad Trainmen's Journal 95.000 

The Railroad Teleerapher j7,UUU 

The Advance Advocate, Mainte- 
nance of Railway Employees 55,000 

Railway Carmen's loumal 22,000 

Internationa! Car Workers' lournal. . 12.000 

Journal oi the Switchmen's Union... 12,000 

The Railway Clerk 6,000 

Railroad Freight and Baggageman. . 10,000 

These publications represent org^an- 
izations whose members are not employed 
outside of railway ser\'ice. The Inter- 
national Association of Machinists has 
several contracts with railways, but many 
of its members are employed outside of 
railway service. The circulation of each 
representative publication is a feiir index 
of its organization membership. Widi 
few exceptions, there i-^ little circulation 
outside of the niemlsership. 

The two organizations of car workers 
cover the same branches fA the service, 
and are known as rival organizations. 
The Switchmen's I^nion, organized many 
years after the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, purposes to cover die yard 
service, but that service is generally 
under ap^reements made by the Train- 
men. The I'jrotherhfiod has twenty-four 
thousand of its membership engaged in 
the switching service. 

The influence of these railway orj^an- 
izations for good is better understood 
by those who are familiar with railway 
conditions, w ages, and employees as tiiey 
were some twenty years ago. The rail- 
way organizations have united their in- 
fluence for lej^islation covering several 
questions that ars of the utmost impor- 
tance to them. They have secured die 
enactment of the National Safety Appli^ 
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ance Law and an employers' liability 

law. and arc now woikinj; for a law regu- 
latiiiij llie number of hours of scr\'ice 
for railway employees and an anti-injunc- 
tion law. 

As the pioneer organization, die 
Brotherhood of Locomntive Enj^ineers 
deserves special mention. It is now 
regarded as the most conservative organ- 
ization of labor in America, and yet 
the first t went) -five years of its history 
represent a continued strujj^'le for rip;ht 
to a voice in fixing the conditions under 
which engineers should serve, culminat- 
ing in the great strike on the Chicago, 
Burlington, and ()uinry in February, 
1888, the results ot which opened the 



doors of the employees to peaceful nego- 
tiations and lasting^ pence. 

'I"he railway organizaticnis represent 
a high type of labor association, care- 
fully managed, democratic in Iheory and 
practice, non-partisan and non-sectarian, 
and operated for the purpose of benefit- 
ing the social, moral, and financial con- 
dition of the employees. Their record, 
individually or collectively, will stand 
close inspection without fear of adverse 
judgment. 

The practical plan of each railway 
organization is that of cooperation with 
the empluyer and a fair exchange of 
labor for fair working conditions and 
wages. 



SUMMER VESPER SERMONS 
THE JOT OF SELF-SACRIFICE 



Br LXMAN ABBOTT 



Who for the joy that was set beforv him endurad 
the cr<>>s, despi-sing tl«; shan>e.— Heljrews xii. I. 

A YOUNG man sets out for the 
Klondike. He endures exile 
from home, a long and weari« 
some journey, and a disagreeable camp 
life for the sake of the fortune which he 
hopes to acquire. We make a great 
mistake if we suppose that Christ thus 
endured the cr<M» for the sake of a future 
coronation, that he weighed the pain of 
a brief life against an eternity of glory, 
and chose the latter. 

*' Death so nigh, 
When time must end, eternity 
Hejiin,— and cannot I compute, 
Weiijh loss and tojtetner, suit 
My actions to the balance drawn, 
And give my body to be sawn 
Asunaer, hacked m piece<t, tied 
To horses, stoTird, V)urn< <I, crucified, 
Like any martyr ot tlie list? 
How (jl ully !— if I make acquist, 
Thr(>(i;;h the brief minute's fierce annoy, 
Of (iod's eternity of joy." 

If tills were all, then Christ's self-sac- 
rifice was simply a shrewd speculation. 

No I He saw the joy /// the cross: 
therefore he clrs]iisi d the shame. The 
joy tliat was .set belore hnn was the joy 
of the self-sacriAcc. It was as the joy 
of the soldier in the battle, of the nurse 



in tlie ho.spital service, of the athlete in 
the struggle, of the schoUr in the piob; 
lem, of the mother in ministering to her 

child. 

What do we mean by self-sacrifice > 
What we ought to mean is the sacrifice 
of self. Self is forgotten, put aside, lost 
sight of, as Paul says, put to death; it 
is as if it were not. There is no joy 
like that of a service of love so absorbing 
that one ceases to be conscious of self. 

General .Armstrong is assigned at die 
close of the Civil War to the care of a 
camp of contrabands at Fortress Monroe, 
lie sees that the Government may go on 
furnishing the negroes with rations in- 
definitely, and so raising up a community 
of paupers. He sees that not lu lp but 
education in self-help is what tiiey need ; 
not food, but the offer of choice between 
work or hunger. He stops the rations 
and opens a school. He is execrated 
by the idle and the vicious for compel 
ling them to go to work. He is criticised 
by sentimental philanthropists who think 
it hard to impose hardship on these 
idle and in<-on»j)ftent freedmen. He is 
lauglied at as a visionar)' by hard-headed, 
practical men who think they know the 
negro and think they know that nothing 
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can ever be made of the negro. But to 
the realization of his ideal he gives his 
life, spending half his time in educating 
in the principles of industry an outcast 
race and the other half in the North edu- 
cating in the principles of brotherhood a 
careless Christian constituency. He 
gives himself unresen'edly to this work, 
and dies before his time, having spent 
his life too sp>cedily in his devotion to it. 
And after his death ia his diary is found 
written tlie sentence, " 1 have never 
known what self sacrifice means." Of 
course not. Self was dead ; there was 
left no self to know. 

Dr. Grenfell, a young physician in 
London, with good prospects opening 
before him, abandons them and gives his 
life to the service of a forgotten com- 
munity of seamen and lisherinen and 
Eskimos on the coast of i.abrador. 
He becomes their servant as doctor, 
preacher, merchant, magistrate, police- 
men. Any po^t which has in it the 
promise of service he is ready to tiii. 
Exile from home, cold, ice, storm, sleef>- 
lessness, poor food at tiie best, hmiiger 
at times, are his life companions. " Do 
not pity me," he says to his .\nierican 
friends. " 1 am in a hurry to get bacic 
to my Labrador life; I am happiest 
there/* He also mi|^t write in his diary, 
*' I have never known what self-sacrifice 



means." Of course not. When self is 
dead, there is no self left to know what 
sacrifice means. 

When one is trying to serve two mas- 
ters, when one is tr\ing to serve self a 
little and others a little, to divide one's 
energies between self-seeking and ser\'- 
ice of others, he is always unhappy. 
His ser\'ice is incomplete; he has not 
the hapi)iness that comes from consecra- 
tion to unscltish service, l-fis self-service 
is incomplete; he has not the happnicss 
that comes from' unabated self-indul- 
gence* But when one is so absorbed in 
his work, so dedicated to his mission, 
so full of a great purpose that he has no 
thought for self, his life is one of un- 
alloyed joy — the joy of self-sacrifice. 

Buddha tells his followers that the 
secret of happiness is in the loss of con- 
sciousness : Nirvana is heaven. Christ 
tells his followers that the secret of hap> 
piness is in the loss of self : Consecrntion 
to service is heaven. The way to find 
comfort in our own sorrow is to forget 
it in carrying comfort to another. The 
way to lighten our own burden is to 
add to it the burden of another. The 
highest of all joy is the joy of a life so 
consecrated to service that there is left 
no thought of self, of a self-sacrifice so 
complete that self does not know that 
it is sacrificed. 



THE CHRISTMAS STAMP 

BT JACOB A. RIIS 



IN my Christmas mail, three years 
ago, there came a letter with a story 
to tell that was queer in this, that 
it was all on the outside of it, where 
no postmaster, not even Uncle Sam him- 
self, could prevent everybody from read> 
ing and telling of it. And I g^ess every- 
body who saw it did just that and was 
heartily welcome. For, in truth, that 
was tlic intention, or part of it. And 
yet there was but a single word to read, 
the word Christmas — Jul, as they still 
call it where they speak Santa Claus's 
own tongue. At least that is the way it 
sounds to me when I think of my child- 
hood, under those northern skies. Ever 
since, the holiday mail from Denmark 



has rehearsed to me that story with the 
clear intent that I should pass it on. 
And here it is now, at last. I did not 
mean to wait so long. 

It was in October, 1 904, that a Com- 
mittee of Fifteen met in Copenhagen to 
devise ways of putting in practice the 
idea of a Christmas stamp, advanced by 
a postal official, Mr. Holboell. I do 
not know how much of it was original 
with him. There had been charity 
stamps before. They are used in Austria, 
and in Holland whence there came 
recently a wail begging people to buy 
them for stamp collections. And I know 
that they were considered in Germany, 
but for some reason, I believe, did not 
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find favor. I think I can gfuess the rea- 
son. They didn't have the right spokes- 
man. It remained for Hans Christian 
Andersen's countrj'man to enlist Santa 
Claus. With him as their champion 
they don't have to ask anybody to buy 
the stamps in Denmark. Their only 
trouble is how to print enough. The 
people, the king, and the post-office think 
of nothing else than how they can best 
help along the cause. 

This was the upshot of the Committee's 
work : that two million stamps were to 
be printed, and sold through the post- 
offices at two oere each (about half a cent) 
during the Christmas season — to be 
exact, from December 9 to Januarj' 6 — 
the proceeds to be used in building a 
hospital for tubercular children, some- 
thing like our Sea Breeze in New York. 
The Government stipulated only that 
the stamps should be different in size 
and shape from the ordinary' postage 
stamps, so as to be easily distinguish- 
able from them. The Christmas stamp 
is not good for postage ; every other 
way it is good — for the man who buys 
it and puts it on his letter ; for the 
clerk who cancels it with a glad thought 
for the little waifs with every whack ; 
for the postman who delivers the letter 
with a smile as broad and as good 
as Christmas itself. The proof that 



they like it is this : that they refused 
to a man to take anything for their 
work. In the plan of the Committee 
there was provided a small profit of ten 
oere on each sheet of fifty stamps, for 
the local post-offices, but it was refused. 
They all wanted to help. 

The newspapers joined hands ; that 
was another part of the plan. Posters 
telling of it were put up everywhere. 
Denmark is a small country , and a thing 
gets quickly to be talked of from one end 
of it to the other. There was a run on 
the post-office as soon as the stamps were 
out. The two million became four, then 
six. Business houses asked the privilege 
of retailing the stamps ; but that was 
refused. They were told to buy them at 
the post-offices, and they did. Many 
business houses let no letter or package 
pass out in the holiday season without 
the Christmas stamp. The executive 
committee of four that was appointed to 
manage things had their hands full giving 
out stamps. They were not allowed to 
give out much else. Labor, office rent, fur- 
niture— everything outside of the actual 
printing of the stamps — was given to 
them. When it was all over, it was shown 
that 4,1 13.000 stamps had been sold and 
paid for — about two for every man. 
woman, and child in the country. The 
children's hospital had to its account in 
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the savinjjs bank 6S,000 kroner through 
this penny subscription. 

That was the first year's showing, when 
ihfc matter had been talked of only a 
month or two. I saw in the Danish 
papers that last year's receipts — the third 
season's — were nearly four times as big. 
The hospital is built, I suppose, by this 
tinie, or under way, and out of a small 
beginning has grown a great benefaction. 
But that is not the greatest thing about 
it, to my mind, Tl» thought itself, with 
its power offsetting everybody to thinking 
of a great wrnngf th.\t can only he righted 
through everybody's thinking of it, 
deserves that place. What else is the 
tuberculosis scourge than such a wrong ? 
Nothing in all the worid is better proven 
to-day than that it is a preventable dis- 
ease, and therefore needless. And yet in 
our own country, to bring the matter 
home, it goes on year after jrear killing 
an army of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons, and desolating countless 
homes in which half a million men and 
women are always wearily dragging'them* 
selves to gn^ ves dug by this single enemy. 
Perhaps I feel strongly about it, and no 
wonder. It killed six of my brothers, 
and 1 guess 1 know. That was in the 
days when Aere was no help for it There 
is now. 

What I want to know is why we can- 
not here borrow a leaf from Santa Claus's 
Danish year book, and do as they have 
done. Why should we not have a Christ- 
mas stamp, printed by a Tuberculosis 
Committee, and sold by the Government, 
not for the purpose of building a hos- 
pital — ^let each State or town build its 
own — but for the purpose of rousing up 
and educating the people on this most 
important matter ? Look at the photo- 
graph of the three-years-old letter here. 
It is just as it came to me, except tiiat 
in the upper row, whence collectors had 
pirated three stamps, three of last year's 
have been pasted in instead, while in 
the lower right-hand comer I have placed 
one of the 1905 kind, so that all the three 
years arc there represented. Assume 
that the practice became general of put- 
ting on letters even one or twoCliristnias 
Stamps, instead of eight as on this letter, 
and think of Uncle Sam's mail in the 
same breath 1 What might it not mean 



in revenue to finance the cause that creeps 
along where it ought to run ? But, much 
more than that, what might it not be made 
to mean as an educating medium in 
fighting the White Plague ? Practically 
ever>'man who saw this stamp on a letter, 
or on a postal card — it is pasted on both 
in Denmark — ^would want to know what 
it meant. And when people want to know, 
half that fight is won. It is because 
they do not know a few amazingly simple 
things that people die of tuberculc^is. 

Why should it not be done ? Is die 
country too big? The bigger the mor- 
tality from this pestilence and the bigger 
the results to be got from that kind of 
education. Are the mails too heavy? 
There would not be any more letters 
because of it, and even if the number of 
stamps per letter were limited to save 
labor in canceling, the object would be 
attained. Would there be a rush on the 
CJovemment by all the charities in the 
land for a like privilege ? That could 
be prevented by giving notice at the out- 
set that permission to use the mails for 
this purpose was only for die 'one cause 
because its appeal is incomparably the 
greatest. The object attained, it should 
be dropped. At any lime it might be 
revived in the foce of a National emer- 
gency, for which alone it should be used.' 

At the very time, three years ago, 
when the Christmas stamp was invented 
in Denmark to provide a hospital for 
tubercular children, the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis was formed in New York. 
Upon basis of careful and conservative 
computation, its president estimated that 
the mere loss of revenue to tiie country 
in nursing and burying tuberculosis 
victims was tlirce hundred and thirty 
millions of dollars a year. The society, 
often spoken of as "the Tuberculosis 
Committee,'' has to-day fourteen hundred 
members, doctors and laymen. Educa- 
tion is its shibboleth. The three points 
it tries early and late to impress upon 
the consciousness of the people are : (I) 
that tuberculosis is infectious ; (2) that, 
if infectious, it is preventable ; and (3) 
that, taken in the early stages, it is, as a 
rule, curable. It has organized asso- 
ciations in fifteen States and seven^ 
four towns, and maintains a tuberculosis 
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exhibition that travels about the country^ 
from city to city, leavii^ a wave of 

aroused, mtelligent interest in its wake. 
A campaipfn is now being planned for 
the South, where iL is badly needed, but 
money is lacking. The secretary tells 
me that if instead of one there were a 
dnjccn, two doTTcn. such pxhil)iti()iis. the 
country might Ix' aroused from one end 
to the other to action that would result 
in the passing of proper sanitary laws 
and the building of sanatoria and dis- 
pensaries for the sufferers, and so speed- 
ily in a greatly diminished ujortaiity from 
this cause. Last year the funds at the dis- 
position of the Association aggregated 
51?. 000. no more. It mi^^lit have spent 
$1(10. ODD to advantage, but no million- 
aire catne forth to endow it. 

No millionaire is wanted to do it. It 
were far better done by the people them- 
selves, for only in doing it so will ihey 
lean) that which is of more value than 



preaching and doctoring — namely, how 
to help themselves. Why should not the 

Government add itself, in the person of 
some competent official or officials 
selected for the purpose, to the *• ruber- 
culosis Committee " and try the Danish 
plan next Christmas ? Or at any other 
season, if it were thought best, though I 
do not think that would be best. I he 
season of good will opens hearts and 
minds and pocketbooks as nothing else 
can, and takes the growl out of it, if there 
is any. Five years of that sort of cam- 
paigning, and we ought to be on the 
home-stretch. 

I hold no brief for the Tuberculosis 
Cominiitee." and I am not pleading for 
it. lUit 1 am plendin^r f<»r the half-million 
poor souls all over ilie land whose faces 
are set to-day toward an inevitable grave 
because of i.i;nMr;ii)ce. heedless ignoianoe, 
and for the friends who grieve with them 
and for them. 



LABOR AND THE LADY 

A STORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Br FREDERIC JOHNSTON 



IDONT suppose it would be quite 
reliable to say that Christine Ellis 
was ever the only young woman in 

Southi't n t 'ii!if' ir J^iit it is n drinon- 

strable certamty that most of the young 
njcn in Rosalia thought so — taking the 
notion one or two at a time — and that 
the Mothers' Club noticed the fart 
made honorable mention of it at their 
meetings. The consequence was that 
Chris had an option, in the long run, on 
every fruit ranch in the place, though 
personally shr li.id no int( r- <f whatever 
in the orange business, except that her 
father was immersed in it up to the eye- 
lids. 

I had had my feelings about Chris 

anTMig the r> -\. ,itu! one aftern*»"n when 
work was slack i went over and gave it 
out to her, slow and careful, that her 
acquiring a half-interest in a brand-new 

packing house with improved n):ir Ir-uTy 
and f)ptions coNcrfiyjf the best fruit - 
navel and seedling — in all Rosalia, de- 



pended solely on her own inclination. 
She gave it back to me, just as slow and 
just as careful, that it was out of the 

question. 

I was a little surprised. There had 
been things said about that packing- 
house which modesty forbids my giving 
out for publication. 

" What's the trouble ?" I said. " .Any- 
thing the matter with the business ? ' 1 
was trying to reach her on her weak 
side. She had a sweet way, Chris had, 
of talking about the Glory of Lab<ir. 
But she laid it before me. in ladylike 
terms which 1 cannot at this mument 
recall, that btLsiness was all very well as a 
staple, but. if you were wise, you wouldn't 
try to stock th( whole shop with it. 

" Well, " 1 says, " then there's virtue. 
Noticed how I've been treating Mother 
lately ?" Then she got excited and her 
eNt s blazed. (I don't know whether I 
have tncntinnr^d that they were blue and 
very beautiful.^ She stated, in language 
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which must h&ve been iadylike since 
Chris chose to use \t, that a man who 

called it \ irtue to net white to his mother 
might l)e an ornament to n packini;- 
house, but was a little likely to seen) out 
of place in a lady's parlor. 

I suppose I should have taken this 
misadventure very much to henrt. But 
we got into trouble with the Santa Fe 
just then over a fruit-car proposition, 
and by the time I had made their freight- 
man sec reason, my feeh'ngs were con- 
siderably soothed. After all, a man's 
business is the main thing. 

From then on I didn't take much in- 
terest in Chris's little matters. I was 
rather sorr)' when she turned down 
Jimmy Storthing. 11 is place was puttinjif 
out the best valencias in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and it seemed a pity she couldn't 
go and live there just because Jimmy 
was bald-headed. Aside from this, I 
kept my eyes turned the other way ti l 
- she began to have trouble over young 
Harriman. 

I had never fancied Harriman much 
while he was growing up. 1 won't go so 
far as to say he was a perlecl lady. But 
his fair hair was always neat ; and his 
hands were always lily-white; and his 
name was Clarence. I never could con- 
ceive, somehow, of that name on a sign- 
board stuck up in front of a live place 
of business. 

When he finished .school he had a 
chance to go into his father's packing- 
house and learn something. But no, lie 
was going to coll^. I suppose he had 
his own way of looking at it, but four 
years always seemed to mo a terrible 
of time to take out of a man's business. 
However, except for the waste, Berkeley 
didnt seem to do Clarence any harm. 
He came back and went to work, and it 
.seemed likely that in time he'd be as 
good a judge of fruit on the tree as his 
faUier was. (This is wt an easy thing.) 

Then it all stopped. Clarence fell on 
the ventilator of a frnit car one morning, 
and the next day some surgical people 
came up from Los Angeles and did some- 
thing to him in a scientific way. Then 
he had six weeks of lying flat on his 
back full of stitches in bed. And when 
he got out, he could walk a little and eat 
a little and that was all. He tried his 



old place in the packing-house, but when 
he had been carried home by six fruit- 
sorters on three .separate occasions, Lan- 
guage \}w\. his foot down and said it'd 

got to stop. 

Language was Clarence's fother. That 
wasn't his real name, of course. He got 

it from a certain flnenc\ he had of inter- 
preting his feelings. 1 remember once 
hearing him tell how he felt to a man 
who'd foigot to feed enough nails to the 
box-making machine. I never knew a 
person find so many phrases to express 
the same idea. It seemed almost a pity 
that so little of it was fit to print. 

Chris's troiil)K s over Clarence began 
one cold evening in l)t et nihcr. .\ lot 
of ns had dropped in at tlu' Kllisi s'— 1 
don't know exactly why^ — and Clarence 
was there merely because he belonged to 
the crowd. We were not a sweet-tem* 
pered company. The frost came early 
that year, and half the men there had 
spent their nights for a week smudging 
it off the trees. Chris hadn't mis.sed any 
slce])--~she was too wl>r f(fr that Init 
she had caught ihe ten»per of the time, 
and she was working it of! on a tourist 
from the East, the only stranger there. 
The subject (as usual when she hadn't 
her.self quite in hand") was the Clory of 
Labor, and likewise Uic worthlessness of 
a man who didn't make his living by the 
sweat of his brow. She was wonderful 
in this part, and she made the Easterner 
wish he was back in his dear Denver 
home before she got through. But, un- 
fortunately, the shot caromed and struck 
Clarence in the n tkul heart. His face 
was a bad enough thing to look at at the 
best of times — dingy white mostly, with- 
out a sign that there was any blood 
underneath, even in the lips. But now 
it turned an unwholesome green, and his 
motjth crimpled up with pain, and he 
looked just as he did on those three sep- 
arate occasions when the fruit-sorters 
brought him home. 

Chris didn't notice it at the moment; 
so, when the others had gone <)fT to put 
in a little sleep before the frost fell, 1 con- 
cluded to stop minding my own business 
for \ while and give her a newsy little 
report of the circumstances. I explained, 
as careful as I could, that her opinions, 
wholesome as they were to the general 
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run of men, had a blighting I influence on 
Clarence's peace of mind ; and that if 
she saw fit to moderate them when he 
happened to be around, she would justify 
that reputation for tact and judgment 
which had been bestowed upon her 
by the oranp^c-gTowirLT world. She 
answered that I was a iuol. 

Now this had nothii^ to do with the 
case in hand. But I let it go, partly 
because it was true (nly worrying^ over 
Chris when I had a first-class business 
to attend to proved that), and partly be- 
cause there was a little throa^ wobble 
in her voice as she said it which showed 
pretty plain that things were going con- 
siderably much as I wanted them to on 
tfie inside. Her eyes got bluer than 
usual, too. I'd never seen them that 
way before except on the day I tnen 
tioned my devotion to Mother. But 1 
must say, though not much given to 
rhapsodies on female beauty, that it was 
decidedly ornamental. 

What I said to Chris that night ap- 
peared to have an extraordinar>' effect. 
It may seem impossible to believe, and 
so Tm not going to try to prove it ; I 
TT!cre]y state the fact, viz., that Christine 
Klhs, twenty-three years old, and appar- 
ently possessed of all her faculties, 
passed over nearly every eligible busi- 
ness man in San Lorenzo Count>' and 
then allowed her mind to get into a bad 
way over a boy who couldn't do a day's 
work 1 Which was just like a woman. 

I, personally, seemed to have a good 
(leal more to do with it than was at all 
neces^5ary. And it c ame particularly my 
way to see into the dismalness of it all. 
Clarence apparently kept tight hold of 
those bright ideas that Chris had enter* 
tained iht tourist with, and when he was 
alone I s'posc he bro xk d on them. I 
saw him once watching some half-breeds 
set up a wheel in the irrigation ditch 
down at Las Cruces. Now, setting up 
a water-wheel is not what you'd call a 
romantic incident, and there is very lit- 
tle glory in a hatf-breed. And yet to 
Clarence, with Chris's Labor Day ora- 
tion written all over (he inside of him, 
there, in the sight of his eyes, was all the 
romance and all the glory, and he was 
eternally out of it. And this didn't 
happen once only. It happened twenty 



times. He was forever watching men 
doing something. And the look in his 
eyes always meant the same tiling. Chris 
had a terrible way— as much as anybody 
ever did, I guess— of making people 
care for what she said. And it may be- 
though you can't be sure, of course — 
that Clarence had had that notion in his 
head all along, and that Chris's remark 
just spiked it down. 

Then it seemed to come over him that 
he'd better learn to ride. He'd been 
born with a weak foot, and they had 
kept him out of the saddle all his life 
by brute force. Now he said it couldn^t 
do him any harm. Nothing could do 
him any barm. He was going to learn 
if he died doing it 

He nearly did die. He came near it 
every time he went out. I used to wish 
he wouldn't come my way. He was 
bad enough on foot, with his dead- 
looking face and desperate eyes; but 
coming along on a horse, swaying as if 
he'd drop, he looked dead and buried. 
It was no pleasant sight, for a man going 
to work, to see sudt a specter. And S 
you tried to help, it only made things 
worse, (^nce I met him just at his gate. 
As I came up his face changed - I don't 
know any way of saying how u clianged 
— and he swayed, and crumpled up in 
my arms. I carried him into the house, 
and never said anything about it. He 
never said anything either. But when 
I met him next I could see he had 
chalked the thing up against me to the 
day of judgment. 

He openly avoided Chris. The thing 
was so hopeless that that was the best 
way, I suppose. At any rate, it was his 
way of looking at it. It wasnt hers, 
though. She had alwa\s been an in- 
dependent girl, owing to her relation 
with the fruit-growing industry'. Hers 
was the only house in town you couldn't 
smoke in. You might alwa\s tell when 
a man beq^an to come within her sphere 
of influence by his falling away in the 
matter of cigarettes. Toby Granger, the 
tobacconist, got real hippy ab( > i 1 1 But 
thont^li her declarations of iiuiepeiulence 
were almost an hourly occurrence, there 
is no doubt that she began to run after 
Clarence in a manner that would have 
been scandalous il anybody but Chris 
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had done !t And the Mothers' Club 
found it out. And mentioned it At 

their meetings Chris's latest was the 
golden text; and the central thought 
was, What could her father be thinking 
o£ ? But old Ellis wasn't wor r>'i ng about 
Chris. A man who raises oranges for a 
living always has troubles enou^ of his 
own. 

One of Chris's methods was to go to 
town by Valerio Street This was not 
the shortest way for her, but it was the 
shortest way for Clarence, and he com- 
monly took it when Language had any 
errands to be done — ^v^di was pretty 
often. When Chris happened to meet 
Clarence (this was prett>' r ftt n too), the 
errands were delayed in transmission, 
and Clarence spent the afternoon under 
8 tea4ent on EUis's front lawn. I hap-* 
pened by there one day iHiien they were 
standing at the gate snying good-by (or 
whatever it is you do say on sucli occa- 
sions). It looked as if they had been 
trying to get it said for some time. And 
just as I came up —of course they had no 
eyes for me — she laughed at hin^ (a par- 
ticular little laugh of her own — it was 
worth a day's work to hear) and satd» in 
a kind of surprised way, ** Clarence, 
anybody'd think you were a tourist." 

Now, of course i don't need to be 
told that that's a pretty hard name to 
call any one fay. And if you must use 
it, it's well to be prepared for accidents. 
But Chris didn't mean any harm. She 
was only referring to a sprig of pepper- 
tree that some child — the litde Walton 
girl, I suppose — ^had put in Clarence's 
buttonhole. Making a walking conserva- 
tory of 3'ourse!f is, next to stealing 
oranges, a tourist's idea of BcuUih land. 

But Clarence didnt take it right His 
back was to me, but I could see the 
fright leap up into Chris's C3'es, and I 
knew bow the boy's face looked. He 
was thinldng of diat Denver man, of 
course, and what she had said to him. 
And the pity of it was, yoti couldn't 
explain it, no, not in a Bunker Hill ora- 
tion. I felt sorry enough for poor Chris 
Uiat night It seemed a pity she couldn't 
have t^n Stortiiing, after all. It wasn't 
any fault of his that his hair wouldn't 
grow. 

By this time everybody in town could 



see that his trouble over Chris was mak- 
ing Clarence worse. People began to 

say he ought to get away for a while, 
and at last even Language caught the 
idea. He was terribly fond of Clarence, 
though he had his own way of showing 
it And one day 1 u in March I hap- 
pened to find out how the. matter stood 
between them. 

I had stepped over to their packing- 
house to see what results they were get* 
ting from a new patent brush they'd just 
put in. I didn't see anything miraculous 
about it. it wasn^t any more rapid and 
didnt make the fmit any brighter than 
the old kind. While X was making up 
my mind I heard Language and Clarence 
coming over the plank from a fruit-car. 

*' Go ? Suffering angels I Why ui Uie 
name of seven kinds of perdition shouttMt 
you go ?" It was Language, of course. 
*' You haven't got a scrap of reason. All 
you've said is just so much simple, sol- 
emn, sanctified poppycock. Don't I 
know the brain-pan of my own son? 
You've gone and got it into your di/^zy 
httle head that you don't want to spend 
the money." His indignation spouted 
considerably more — about a page, I 
guess — ^bttt all the plot there was in his 
remarks ended with the word " money." 

" I never made a dollar in my life," 
said Clarence. Then Language uncoiled 
his vriiole vocabulary. I never heard 
such eloquence. It rose and fell, a long 
joyous riot of exasperated affection. I 
don't suppose the parts of speech ever 
got quite so scrambled. Even for Lan- 
guage it was a great performance. 

" Who ever asked you to ?" was what 
he was tr\ ing to say, but of course he 
gave two columns to it. 

Then he came over and tried it on me 
with regard to the fruit-brush proposi- 
tion. Ikit though I couldn't help ad mir- 
ing his talents, i was no more speiibound 
than Clarence was. 

The peculiarity that ended the whole 
matter, finislied it off beautifully — 
though, 1 must admit, the materials for 
a beautiful settlement were not espe- 
cially evident — ^was a peculiarity of tem« 
perament in a man named Skiddings 
who lived on Valerio Street and has 
nothing to do with this stor>'. His sin- 
gularity lay in doing always what he was 
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told not to do. And this led him to 

buy a stallion and to use him in the 
saddle. He named the beast the Demon. 
What he had against demons as a class 
I don't know. I never meet Skiddings. 
I knew the stallion, though, and called 
him by his name, just like the other 
men. 'J'he girls called him " Mr. Skid- 
dings' horse." 

On Memorial Day Chris got up a 
riding party, and left Skiddings out. 
This was not unusual. Neither was it 
unusual to start at 7 a.m. In an orange 
country Memorial Day is generally a 
warm occasion. And it had come toChris 
in the night that it would Ix: the height 
of a good Ihin^^ to ride a side-saddle. 
I don't mean that Chris was usually 
foolish. But she had her moments just 
like any other w(»man. 

P.illy Waters. Ellis's man. put the thint; 
on iK t tle's bark, ninl jniltcd the cinch 
till the poor biuie ceuld just brcallic. 
Little Abe Shunts was going by at the 
time, and Billy (who loved Beetle and 
was the only man in town whf> wasn't 
afraid o( Chris) called out to him lo a>k 
at the druggist's if they had anything 
that was good for saddle-gall. Chris 
understood, and gave Billy a look that 
was wnrs<\ nn the whole, than anything 
Language llan iinan ever said. 

We had a good course laid out — ^up 
Nevada Avemu- to L;is Cruces, then 
across through i\cos Arroyo to Big 
Spring, and so home — a nice little tri- 
angle of twenty miles through a gale of 
roses and orange flowers till you could 
hardly breathe. We took it easy on 
account of the heat, and everybody — 
there- were twelve of us — seemed to be 
eiij ^iiig it except Chris. She never 
enjoyed anything in those days where 
Clarence Itarriman had to be li ft ((Ut. 
My private opinion is that all her non- 
sense about the saddle was due indi- 
rectly to him. A person is very liable 
to be erratic when nmch given to think- 
in'^ r f somebody else. I had found it 
so myself. 

We were all loping easily down Valerio 
Stret't on the homestretch, rather quiet, 
under a sun that was getting warmer 
every ininnt*-. Chris and 1 in the I* nd, 
when it came over Heeiie's n»incl lliat 
the proper thing to do was to bolt for 
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home — which he accordingly did. There 

was nothing serious in this. Beetle 
was a kind horse with a ^ood conscience 
and a knowledge of how to behave to a 
lady. But just as I heard Chris call 
out something — 1 suppose it was to the 
efTect that it was alright, and we needn't 
worry — I saw something tliat put a cold 
chill all through ray insides. Chris's 
saddle — Heaven's curse be on the fool 
\vlio invented it 1 — ^was beginning to turn, 
'l IuTe was no horse in the crowd that 
could pass Beede ruiuiiug in that mood. 
In ten minutes Chris would be dragging 
in the road. 

I had the best horse there was. and 
by tisitifj my spurs — poor Tin), he hardly 
knew what it meant when he felt their 
sting in his side — I could at least keep 
Chris in sight. I saw the saddle slip 
and slip. As we approaclK'd .'^kiddings's 
1 saw the Denion hitched out in front — 
widi a chain. Nothing but metal would 
Stand that brute's teeth. Then sud- 
denly, as we shot by, it came over me — 
and seemed somehow perfectly natural, 
too — that Clarence was there unhooking 
the Demon's chain. And a moment 
later, in a whirl of dust, the brute went 
b> nie like a bullet, with the worst horse> 
man in Rosalia on his back. 

There is somctliing in the madness of 
a bad horse that goes past any other 
kind of fury in the world below. And 
yet even the l>ciTion himself could never 
have caught Beetle running full lilt 
against the curb. But just then things 
began to happen in Beetle's mouth. 
Chris was a girl who could make it a 
grim proposition for any horse that 
chose to take her home against her will. 
And just as Clarence came along, sway^ 
\\\'^ iiul tottering with no more grip on 
the beast he rode than if \\v had been 
traveling on a cyclone, Beetle began to 
slow up. 

Then the queer thing happened — the 

beautiful thing if you like that word 
better than another. Clarence's arm 
was out to catch Chris as he passed. 
But ju.<it as the moment came he drew it 
suddenly in again. It had struck him, 
just at the instant it struck me. that, if 
he cau^;ht her. both were doomed. If 
he had so nuich as touched her dress it 
would have been to save himself. And 
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so he shot past with nothingf to expect 

but the immediate inevitable t ncl. 

Rut Cluis didn't look at it that way. 
'I'he next moment she had j^rasped the 
cinch on Beetle's right side and tiung 
her weight instantly on the stirrup. The 
result was ahiiofit disastrous. The sad- 
dle slipped down so suddenly that Chris 
seemed for a moment all in the dirt, and 
the poor brute, still going a good clip, 
hirched horribly. But Chris pulled her- 
self up and forward, using Beetle's mane 
to hang on by, and. when she had got 
safely astride his wiihLrs,gave him such 
a crack with tiie whip as he had never 
felt since the day he was foaled. 

That ride was the worst that ever 
Rosalia knew. I've never had a night- 
mare since, though it happened years 
ago, that wasn't just that trip over 
again — Clarence thundering ahead and 
swaying in his saddle a little further 
every rod he rode ; Beetle next, clipping 
along in his neat-footed way, and gain- 
ing a bit with every step ; and myself 
pricking poor Tim. in the rear, with no 
piiri)<)-sc lluU I c;in discover. t'xrci)t to 
find out what il\s like to see a man killed. 

I don't know that Chris had any rea- 
sonable purpose either. I SUplxisL- sh( 
had a general idea that it was Ikt biisi 
ness to be around when Clarence was in 
trouble. She had a strong arm and 
knew how to sit a horse ; but riding as 
she was, without stirrups, she never could 
have held up a man's weight, even 
though it was a man pared down by 
sickness as Clarence was. 

Like a triple chain-shot, if there is 
such a thing, we gallojxrd through the 
town and out on the other side. I could 
see the white stems of the Santa Lucia 
ranch far ahead through the dust. As 
we approached, it dawned on me, with- 
out any particular connection, that Skid- 
dings had osvned Santa Lucia before he 
moved into town. The Demon had 
remembered it, too, with connections, as 
it happened. For when he reached tlic 
drive he turned suddenly in without a 
halt, and whirled Clarence off like a 
stone from a sling. Even through the 
dust I could see the boy *S limp body rise 
into the air and then fall out of sight 
among the roses. 

Chris and 1 reached the .spot almost 



at the same moment She had stopped 
Beetle in a hundred yards — I ne\ er even 
tried to make nut how she did it — and 
then trolled him ciuieily back while I 
was getting what was left of Clarence out 
of the bramble. 

The man who had bought Santa Lucia 
luckily owned a detachalile door and a 
telephone, and in ten minutes we had 
made use of both; though, to tell the. 
truth, I thought ten hours would be 
quick enough for anything we could do 
for Clarence. 

Pretty soon our work with the tele 
phone began to have some effect. Three 
surgeons came, and decided that some- 
thing must be done innnediately in a 
scientific way. And a young woman in 
a gray uniform, rathei good-lorjkiiig, but 
with a very icy personality, came with 
the doctors. Then old Kllis appeared, 
and added consi(ieral>le to hi'< aj^e Irving 
to gel Chris to go home with hinu Hut 
Chris brushed him off — ^very kind but 
very firm her way was — and he gave it 
up. That day was a lesson to him. 
\\ e never tried to play the disobedient 
parent again. 

Clarence was in the front room 
upstairs, and the ic} young woman was 
p^rtting hinj ready for what was to hap- 
pen. I was below, and the three med- 
ical men were having a scientific set-to 
on the stairs. Two, it seemed, were for 
ether, and the third for chloroform. 
And the minority wfin. 

"Very well," said one of the others, 
rather peevish, if you want to bury him, 
go ahead." 

" I guess there'll be plenty of time to 
talk about burying him." said the minor- 
ity, very stern, " wlien he s dead." 

I liked to hear that. It seemed rather 
cheerful to think there was a man on the 
preniiscs. 

I sat around and waited while they did 
it. 1 hadn't any hope naturally. A man 
who can just walk is not likely to be 
heliJed much liy being thrown ofT a horse. 
The reason I stayed was that there 
wasn't anything else to do. The man 
who invented holidays would have had 
a disagreeable half-hour if he had hap* 
pened into .Santa Lucia that morning. 

Chris, meanwhile, was upstairs, and, 
judging by the sounds, was giving several 
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kinds ( £ trouble to everybody she could 
get hold of. Two men had been called 
in from the ranch and turned over to 
Chris with instructions to keep her out 
of the operating-room. And unless my 
ears are guilty of a good deal of mt»- 
report, she wasn't lettinjf^ those two men 
SuflFcr miirh from ennui. 

After a while, an hour perhaps, though 
it seemed very much more to me and to 
'ChriSf and especially to the two men, 
the sounds from upstaits seemed to 
changfe. 

A door opened. Then came a woman's 
cry — it must have been Chris, though it 
didn't sound like her at all. And some- 
body one of the body-guard, I suppose, 
swore softly. Then one of the surgeons 
came down, and the moment he spoke I 
knew he was the minority. 

" What ace you doing here he asked, 
rather blunt. 

'■ NothiP}.; in particular." I said. T 
chanced to be around when it happened, 
and I know both of 'em." . 

"Both?" He didn't say the whole 
word, though. He just got to the middle 
and smiled. He was a knowing man, 
that doctor. I should like to have had 
him in our packing-house. 

I spoke further. "The ice-maiden in 
the gray frock told me a while ago that 
there was going to be a laparotomy. If 
you can give roe something in American 
I shall be obliged." The doctor smiled 



and explained. A laparotomy, it seems 
^ even spelled it out for me), is an affair 
in which a surgeon goes to great lengdis 

in a scientific way. In the present case 
they appeared to have gone the same way 
as ^ Los Angeles people — ^falling off 
anything being scientifically the same, 
e\ idently, uht-ther it's a horse or a fruit- 
car — and had found a sponge which the 
Los Angeles people had mislaid some- 
where inside of Clarence. I couldnt 
quite get the joy of this discovery through 
me at first. Hut when the doctor nu^-v 
tioncd Uiat Uiis had been tlie trouble w iili 
Clarence all along, my eyes began to 
stand out at the proper angle. 

" So it was the sponge &at done it I** 
I said. 

My grammar seemed to make the doc- 
tor rather aiCrions, but he held steady. 

« Yes," he said, very brave and quiet, 
" it was the sponge that done iL" (I 
always Hkcd that doctor.) 

Afterward we had a long parley, and I 
wished more than ever that I could get 
him interested in the fruit business. 
Finally we had our last little say. 

" In three months he'll be doing a 
man's work packing oranges," was what 
the doctor said. 

" In three months he'll be thinking 
more about orange flowers than oranges," 
was what i said. 

And I've always been sorry we didn't 
bet on it. 



THE CENSORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 

OF ROME 



THIS is a kind of work of which 
we have too few in America. It 
is prepared by a scholar for 
scholars. It takes rank with such works 
as Henry ("harles I.ta's volumes on 
"The Inquisition of the Middle .Ages," 
" The Inquisition of Spain," and " Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy." We predict that it will 
be an authority on this su!»jcct for 
American and English readers, it is 
unmistakably the result of very pains- 
taking and elaborate study, not merely 

•The C«n«or>ihip of the Church of Rome, and Its 
Influence up«in the Production and the I>istril»ition 
of l.iter.iture. By (ieorce Haven Putnam, Litt.D. 
ivols. S2.50.Mt. per vol. G. P. Putii»in'sS9ns,N.y. 



of the subject in general, but of the spe- 
cific Indexes, issued at different times, 

of prohibited l>ooks. The method of ar- 
rangement has lid the author into some 
repetitions, and for general use the hook 
might be injproved by some condensa- 
tion. We wish, indeed, that he had 
pursued a different method altogether— 
had publish, d one volume in which he 
had dealt with censorship in general 
with specific illustrations, and had put 
the more specific infonnation as to spe- 
cial Indi \i s into the second volume, in 
whic h t:;isc thr tirst voUm)e would have 
had much larger reading by the general 
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public. But perhaps this is only to say 
that we wish that Mr. Putnam had made 

a book, not merely for scholars, but 
also for thf unscholarly reader. This 
is not, however, what he has attempted 
to do. 

As reading Dr. Lea's book on "The 
IiK^uisition of Spain " makes it clear to 
the twentieth century reader why it is 
tliat the Anglo-Saxon race lays such 
' emphasis on certain legal principles for 
the protection of the innocent against 
an unjust government, so the reading of 
Mr. Putnam's book un " The Censorship 
of the Choich tk Rome ** makes It clear 
why it is that the Anglo-Saxon people 
are so resolute in defending the liberty 
of the press, and so extravagantly pa- 
tient with its license. We have been 
taught by tiie histoiy of the past how 
perilous it is to allow any censor to 
determine beforehand what ought to be 
printed. We have not yet learned how 
important it is to hold the editor and 
publisher responsible for what they iwint 
after it has been printed. The censor- 
ship of the press did not grow out of a 
. centralized authority in Rome. It was 
at first local, and by no means exclti> 
sively ecclesiastical. It followed the 
discovery of the print ing-press, and was 
due to a real anxiety on the part of both 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities lest 
teachings destructive of rel^on or mo- 
rality or inimical to the interest of the 
State should be g^'ven to the public. It 
was based on the paternal theory of gov- 
ernment, on the idea that the great mass 
of men and women were children, and 
that the avithorities, civil and ecclesias- 
tical, had a duty to protect them from 
pernicious hterature, much as now we 
bold it to be the duty of the civil author- 
ities to protect the people from adulter- 
ated food and unsanitary' conditions. 
This opinion, it must be borne in mind, 
was entertained by the people as well as 
by the authorities. ** If," says Mr. Put- 
nam, •* the literary productions of Spain 
were restricted ancl hampered to the 
point of crushing out altogether ... it 
was because the people of Spain had 
decided for themselves that such meth- 
ods were necessary for their spiritual 
safety." This was equally the case in 
Fruuce, where the Gallic Church exer- 



cised the censorship at first in complete 
independence of Rome. This censor- 
ship was by no means confined to the 
Roman Cathr)lic Church or to the states 
controlled by the Roman Catholic 
Church. It was maintained in Protest- 
ant countries and by Protestant churches. 
If it was less efficiently maintained, this 
was only because the churches were 
themselves less efficient ** There can, 
of course," says Mr. Putnam, "be no 
question that from the outset the leaders 
of the Protestant Reformation believed 
as tlioroughly in the necessity and in the 
rightfulness of the censorship of litera- 
ture as did the ecclesiastics of Rome 
and of Spain. The duly of protecting 
the minds of the faithful against the 
insidious and wrong doctrine was just 
as clear to Calvin, to Zwingli, and to 
I^uther as it was to Loyola or to Brasi- 
chelli." The argument for such censor- 
ship was not, however, always based on 
a consideration of the welfare of the 
peofde. It was .claimed by at least one 
defender that this sacred office of the 
Inquisition originated in Paradise, and 
that its record can be traced through 
the succeeding ages of Jewish and Chris* 
tian history. It was thus based, it will 
be seen, on a quasi-doctrine of apostolic 
succession. The censorship extended to 
matters scientitic as well as to matters 
political and religious. Indeed, in die 
Middle Ages no sudi diarp distinction 
was drawn as is now recognized between 
the scientific and the religious. The 
publication of the Cc^mican theory of 
astronomy was prohibited, and although 
after a time this prohibition became a 
dead letter, " it was not until September, 
182i, tliat the Inquisition gave fonnal 
permission for the printing in Rome of 
books maintaining the Uieory of the 
earth moving about the sxm, in accord- 
ance with the accepted views of modem 
astronomy." 

The theory that it is the duty of the few 
educated, cultivated, and moral k.uLrs 
to determine what the many ignorant, 
neglected, and superstitious may read 
has much in theory to commend it. The 
fundamental objection to it is that it has 
never worked well. It led to the sup- 
pression of great works of imagination, 
records of scientific discovery, books of 
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impartial history, as well as of inde- accepted by the traditionalists. Eveo, 

pendent treatises in philosophy and therefore, if the censorship had been 
theology. It repressed and siiHcd the exercised l)y men of the highest inielli- 
natural and \ ii:^nrous devt li »pinenl of the gencc iind ihi- ji^reatest independence, 
intellectual and literary powers in the it wuuld have been perilous, in point 
community. The intellectual paralysis of fact, it was often exercised by meo 
produced was just in the ratio in which who had neither independence nor intel- 
thc censorship was axiljlied. It checked ligence ; who were eitliei ill paid or not 
tlie cttect of the Renaissance and the at all paid for their work ; and who 
production and circulation of the great found it easier to prohibit the publication 
classics of antiquity, for the classical of any book which they could not under- 
writers were pagans, and the study of stand than to take the trouble to under 
paganism was discouraged by the moral stand it. 

masters in the Church as likely to have We commend a study of these two 

a worldly influence on the minds of the volumes to any man who, disgusted 

faithful. It led, in many cases, to such with the excessive license of the modern 

eliminations and interpolations that ilie press, is inclined to re-estahlish some 

author of the book, as it appeared, was form of censorship, though, as we have 

made responsible for views which he did said, tliey furnish no reason why, after 

not hoM and sometimes for views directly the book or article is printed, the author 

contrary to those which he held. Per- and publisher should not be held to a 

haps more potent than either of these strict accountability for any injurious 

effects was its influence in deterring inde- results which follow ii oni the publication 

pendent thinkers from giving expression if it violates either the rights of the indi- 

to their thought, and encouraging only vidual or the general ethical standards 

those who repealed the doctrines already of the communis. 



Comment on Current Books 

as liberal in Its way as Is the Roman Cathol' 

icisni of the Abhds Loisy and HoiUin. When 
such rtotost.uits and Roman Catholics meet 
together, a di.stitict step is always taken 
towards Church unity. Hence, whatever 
M. Sabnttpr s.tns nr writes CitnrerninK pres- 
ent-day ecclesiastical conditions in France, 
as affected by the State, receives considera- 
tion from botli Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. In the recent long and s«jme- 
tinies sharp discussions concerning tlie pro- 
posed legislation, now law, in France, do 
eontribution wa.s mnrp valuable, both as to 
timeliness and as a hook of reierenee, than 
M. Sabatier*s volume translated Into Eng- 
lish under the tide " Disestablishment in 
France." From the publishers of all .M. 
Sabaticr s works, the Librairie J'ischbachcr, 
Paris, we now have a smaller but hardly 
less n-mnik.ible volume. It is a reply to the 
pronouncement by Cardinal Gibbons in 
January publicly criticising the new Uw in 
I'lMfii pnp ularly known as the I.nv stj'.i- 
rating Church and State. According to the 
published report, his Eminence charged U) 
that the chiefs of the i>rcs. tu Fn nch Gov* 
ernMi'-nf «v<'re inspired ]>\ li.iio'l leligion; 
(J.p tiuii they had no regard tor Ctiurch prop- 



AM c u f J One of the most re- 

/W. babatier ana . j i. i ,i • i 

r- J I ut. spected r rench thmkers 
Cardinal Gibbons . i t- , , 

IS M. Paul S.ib.itier,' 

the Protestant pasteur of Chantegrillel and 
the author of the standard biography of St. 
Francis of Assisi. Of that volume it h.is 
been said that no Roman Catl)ulic writer 
could have given to the subject more real 
reverence, atmosphere, and appreciation. 
Spending part of every year in Assisi, M. 
Sabatier's subsequent publications of his 
Franci.scan studies have only deepened this 
impression. It has made many friends fni 
him among Roman Catholics, one of thein 
having been Pius X. himself, who, during 
the first year of his pontificate, granted him 
a long private interview. But if the French 
situation has now changed the Papal atti- 
tude towards the French critic, the attitude 
of many prii -,t> has not been so changed. 
A large number of these, after hearing M. 
Sabatier^s lecture in Rome, in which he 
handled the Frein b si',w,\( !■ >ti w itlimit t;lin es, 
invited him to a further friendly conference 
over a cup of tea. This was as it should be. 
For M. Sabatier stand* for a Protestantism 
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erty rights ; (3) that the new law entirely 
ignored the Koman Catholic Church's con- 
stitution and laws ; (4) that if that Church 
should accept the Separation Law, she must 
expect to disappear because of the law's 
natural effect \ (5) that it the separation of 
Church and State in France were of no more 
significance than in America, there would 
not be such an uproar ; finally, (6} tliat he 
had too much confidence in the French 
nation to believe that it would not rise 
against those Government chiefs who were 
endeavoring to destroy religion. According 
to M . Sabatier, to prove the hatred of the 
Government for religion there were only 
the words spoken by M. VHviani, a Cabinet 
member; the biimediate adverse comment 
on these words in France showed their 
extraordinary character. For, as the Jesuit 
Father Abt declares, those who would de- 
stroy all churches and all religion are only 
an infinitesimal minority in France. As to 
Church property, M. Sabalier protests that 
not a sini^le word in the Concordat (between 
France and the Vatican, in force for a cen- 
tury, but now abrogated) shows the salaries 
paid by the Government to the clergy to 
have been a sort of compensation in return 
for property confiscated dutiii^ the Freiuh 
Revolution. Moreover, the i'ope could have 
prevented the return of the property to the 
State by accepting the new law, as a major- 
ity of the bishops wished him to do. While 
the State entered into the possession of prop- 
erty which belonged to it, adds M. Sabatier, 
neither have churches been closed nor 
seminary teaching stopped. It is true tliat 
strangers arriving^ in France are often sur- 
prised to see priests, nuns, and monks freely 
going about and religious services tranquilly 
ooaducted as in the past. As to ecclesiasti- 
cal constitutions and laws, M« Sabatier in- 
forms us that the new law, being the same 
for all religions, could not enter into tlie 
details of each organization. He docs not, 
however, rite the text of American laws, in 
their more distinct and detailed recognition 
of hierarchical organizations, as pointed out 
months ago both by Cardinal Gibbons and 
The Outlook. Article IV'. of the French 
law says that the new religious associations 
must conform to the general rules of the 
particular form of religion of which they 
propose to assume the practice. Of course, 
as applied to the Roman Catholic Church, 
this implies the canonical cmumunioii of a 
priest with the bishop, of a bishop with the 
Pope. As to an American's pride in the 
separation of Church and State here, one 
has Lot to read the Pope's bull to see that 
be absolutely (" Vehementer," says M. Sa- 
batier) condemns such separation. If the 



Holy See supjwrts it in America, adds the 
critic, it means a lorced and provisory toler- 
ance. Finally, France will not rise against 
her Government, for the good reason that 
she sees in it an emanation of her will. No 
coup d^tat is necessary simply because one 
man, or Viviani, has indulged in blasphemy. 
The term separation, as applied tn the prcs- 
ent.conditioi>& in France, is certainly unfor- 
tunate in one respect But let those who 
deprecate remember that a birth is a .sepa- 
ration. That is what is taking place in 
France. A new civilization is being born. 

The Creed qf About one-fifth of tbte vol- 
a Layman occupied by an 

autohiof^raphy ; the rest of 
it is composed of diherent articles and ad- 
dresses produced at different times by the 
author. His object, both in the autobiop;- 
raphy and in the articles, is to commend to 
the readers Positive Religion, " wherein I 
find, as my life closes round me in old age, 
such perfect peace, such joyful anticipations 
ol a lile to come," This religion, which Mr. 
Harrison desires to commend to his readers, 
is what orthodox beliefs would call irrelif;ion. 
t or the service of God he substitutes the 
service of man ; for the spirit of God the 
.spirit of Humanity ; for the worship of God 
the worship of Humanity idealized. He sati- 
rizes rather than describes orthodox religion, 
but we have no doubt that his satirization is 
unintentional and unconscious; that he de- 
scribes orthodoxy as he sees it. He is in- 
. dined to assume, as most critics of orthodoxy 
are, that those who jirofcss the faith of ihe 
Church do not really entertain it. This 
assumption is based partly on his conviction 
that no intelligent person can really enter- 
tain the faith of the Church, partly on his 
understanding of what some of hisortliodox 
friends have said to him respecting their 
doubts, their difficulties, or their disbeliefs. 
He is quite sure lliat orthodox faith is losing 
its power, and that the hope of the future for 
humanity is the substitution of his Positive 
faith for faith in Christianity. In the eluci- 
dation of this ctuiviction he is quite as dog- 
matic as the dogmatists whom he criticises. 
" The Supreme Power on this petty earth 
can be nothing else but the Humanity which, 
ever since fifty thousand — ^it may be one 
hundred and fifty thousand years — has slowly 
but inevitably conquered for itself the pre- 
dominance of all living things on this earth, 
and the mastery of its material resources.^' 
We can see no si<^a that this Positive relig- 
ion, this worship of Humanity, is having any 
tendency whatever to take the place of the 
service and worship of a Personal God. The 
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Cliristiaa churches in London are sud not 
to be very uell filled, but it is also said that 
an American humorist, who went from mo- 
tives of curiosity to the Positivist chapel in 
London, when asked what he found there, 
replied, " Three persons and no God 1" We 
quite agree with Mr. Frederic Harrison 
that religion is sure to end in vague senti- 
mentility " unless it has an object of devo- 
tion, distinctly grasped by the intellect and 
able to kindle ardent emotions." But we 
also think that the history of the world shows 
very clearly that such an object is furnished 
by Jesus Christ more clearly and more fully 
than by any other object of faith which has 
ever been suggested, and that this "realiired 
Ideal," to quote Dr. Martineau, is iar belter 
able to kindle ardent emotions than either an 
impersonal Great First Cause on the one 
hand, or Mr. Harrison's idealized bpirit of 
Htnnanity on the other. We do not, how- 
ever, know of any book which will give to 
the curious and interested reader so good an 
interpretation of the Religion of Humanity 
as this volume of Mr. Frederic Harrison's, 

Magellan nswratiiig the careers of the 

* early explorers of the Western 
Hemisphere, Mr. Frederick A. Ober has 
certaiidy a sympathetic task in describing 

the life of Ferdinand Magellan ' It would 
seem as if Magellan was the first real " ^jlobe- 
trotter." He had adventures in Morocco 
and in the East Indies, but it was in connec- 
tion with his Patat^onian adventures that his 
name is best known. He then found the 
"Stndts of Magellan," and, sailing around 
South America, ventured across the Pacific, 
discovering Guam and the Philippines. One 
ship of his litde fleet returned to Europe, 
thus succeeding in circumnavigating the 
gl»)l>e. Mr. Ober's volume is not the least 
interesting of an interesting series. 

■ , One is not apt to associate 

ReZioT ^^^^ » '^i*** religious 

* as with secular observances. 
Hence, such a book as the Rev. Alexander 
Robertson's * is pcrtiatnt. The volume, we 
judge, comprises a selection from his .Sunday 
afternoon ilisconrses in Venice. Thev must 
have bceu impressive discourses, the auditor 
sitting by the open window and listening as 
well lo the ripple of the water below. But 
he who reads these chapters should have no 
difficulty in conjuring; up pictures of the 
Bride of the Sea, and no conventional piC- 
ttire^; cither. Ir.deeil, tin- author may do as 
much lt> give new iioliuus about Venice as 



he did some yean ago in another volume 

which afTords us opportunity for f^e.i'er 
appreciation of the Venetian htnteriatid— 
the Dolomites. 

A work of uncommon inter- 
77ie Mayflower ^ j i • , , , 

•^^ est and histt)rical value.' 

drawn " chiefly from original sources," here 
appears in a second edition, revised and 

enlarged. With the general outlines of that 
great and epoch-making adventure very 
many are familiar, but the picturesque de- 
tails who knows, unless he has found them 
here ?— such matters as the quarters, f'xxl, 
and cooking provided for one hundred aud 
thirty people on that tiny craft of a huo- 
died and eighty tons. It is gratifyini: : > 
know that the women had what are now 
called staterooms; wonderftd that in her 
hold were ten cannon of three tons aggre 
jjate weight. Dr. Ames seems to have 
omitted no niinulia; that one would like to 
know about the ship, her company, and her 
cargo. Her " Log " is given in " The Jour- 
nal " of events from July 1 5, 1620, to April 5, 
1621, when she sailed homeward, arriving 
May 6. This is the- "old style" dating. 
The reformed calendar, " new style," makes 
each date ten days later. The volume is 
enriched with maps and illustrations, and its 
sumptuous form befits its intrinsic merit, as 
the most complete and reliable account of an 
evermemorable undertaking. 



Navigating 
the Air 



The question is often asked now> 

adays, Just what has been done 



A. Ober. (Mctocb 
NewYofk. SI, 

RobtftwWt D.O. 



toward attaining the art of navi- 
gating the air? We all know that Santos> 

Dumont, the Wright brothers, Professor 
Langlcy, Mr. Maxim, Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, and others have worked in two entirely 
different directions— sotne eicperimenting 
with aeroplanes and tr\ ing in a measure t" 
combine the principles of the kite and oi the 
bird; others trying to find a motor light 
enough, strong enough, and powerful enoui^li 
to propel a gas tilled baUooa, u&ually semi- 
cigar-shaped, a^instthe wind. The belief 
seems to be very general that the Wrights, 
of Olverlin, Ohio, have, in actual attainment, 
gone beyond any others. Just what they 
have done is not positivdy known, as they 
are keeping their own secrets until they have 
made such arrangements with capitalists 
seem right to them. It is alleged on pretty 
good evidence, however, that in 1905 the 
machine then operated by the Wrights made 
forty-nine liighis with ver> few accidents, 
and that these flights extended in some 
cases to nearly twenty-five miles, while as tn 
steering Control the results were almost jht- 
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feet. The present volume ' contains, in over 

iwenty chapters by noted aeronauts, practical 

add • Uar accoants of what has been accom- 

plishi-tl l>v many experimenters with kitc-sM5»- 

tained aeroplanes, molornlriveii balloons, and 

Other dirigible air-ships. The authors are 

Dr. Bdt, Profes.«w3r W. H. Pickering, the 

Wright brothers, Professor Uavid Todd» 

Dr. A. F. Zahm, and others. There are 

abundant iUustrations and diagrams. 

„ , . The author of this vol- 

Memortes of e ■ % 

Ptymoatk Ckink ^^^^^ reminuscencej 

riywmmMa wwcn j^^^^ ^ member d 

Plymouth Church since 1850. He recalls 
many incidents that were of National im< 
portance^ and rdates vividly personal Inci* 
dents connected with Mr. Beecher, with the 
anti-.slavery cause, and with the ser\-tces, 
development, and life of the churcli liacU. 
He closes this little volume by saying that 
u however much the centers of population 
may change, the needs of men never change, 
and even if other churches should follow 
their constituencies to other sections, Plym- 
outh will remain, a living monument to the 
trull) and the life that has been from its 
origin Its power.'* 

The ideal poet is a prophet, 
inspired by God to pro- 
claim absolute and etcruul truth in the midst 
of the changiuK' and passing. So avers 
Sipnor Antonio lo^^azzaro in his preface to 
the latest book on the Brownings.* To many 
Italians, he adds, Mrs. Browning^s ideal may 

seem too mystic, too hiyh to others who can- 
not or will not attain it. But he would have 
more of it in Italy, and he appeals in its 
behalf to his countrymen and women in 
the glowing, finislied phrase which one li 
a right to expect from the author ol " ii 
Santo.** For Robert Browning, Signor 
Fogazzaro does not feel the same attraction, 
though thoroughly admiring and appreci- 
ating the poet's recondite, original thought. 
Though English by much environment of 
every kind, the Brovvninjjs ever turned 
towards Italy with passion. It could hardly 
have been exceeded by any Italian; indeed, 
Robert Prowning was wont to say that the 
word Italy would be found written on his 
heart From Italy the lives and the work of 
both man and wife draw their choicest in* 
5piraf ion. It is specially fittinc:, therefore, 
tliat Italians should celebrate the Brownings, 
as does Countess Salazar in this well-printed 
volume, and as docs the foremost nf Italian 
novelists in the preface which lu- h.is ron- 



The Brownings 



' Naviitatiiiif the Air By the Aero C'lub «»( AtiMfnca. 
t>oubic£y, l^inc- \: Co.. Neiw York, tl SU 

' Swtir YrAvs Willi Flynxiuth (Church. By Strphen M. 
Gmwold llic K H. RcveirConnatiY. New Vork. i\. 



'La Vit* e le Open: d'\ Roberto ed Eli&abetU Barrett 



tributed to his friend's biographical and 
critical study. As an essayist Countess 

Salazar has long been favorably known. 
She has a special claim on America because 
of her two books dealing with Emerson's 
life and works. In those volumes she did 
much to make Kmer.son better known and 
appreciated in Italy. By her latest publica- 
tion she will do the same, we are sure, for the 
Brownings. She writes with feminine faciUty 
but often witli a masculine force, and carries 
her reader with her In the current of a fine 
enthusiasm. Only very rarely do her judg- 
ments seem questionable, as, for instance, 
when she speaks of Whitman in the same 
breath with Shakespeare and Tennyson. 
But this is hypercriticism. Her interesting 
and useful book should be translated into 
English, French, and German for the benefit 
of those who do not read Italian. 
Ca nada excellent subject for that type 
of book which has now become 
very popular, in which the emphasis is laid 
on a large number of reproduced paintings 
made oritjinally for the book in question, is 
certainly to be found in Canada. The pres- 
ent volume ' is one of the most attractive of 
this class we have seen. The paintinj^s here 
reproduced in excellent color-printing are by 
T. Mower Martin, R.C.A., and the descrip- 
tive text is written b\ Wilfred Campbell, 
who is well known to writers on both sides 
of the Canada border as a poet, an enthusi- 
ast, a patriot, and a nature-lover. Author 
and painter have combined happily am! suc- 
cessfully in presenting Canadian life and 
scenery agreeably and with abundant and 
dependabte information. 

Rev. Sabine Baring Gould 
has a long list of books to 
bis credit. Among them his present volume" 

is li!: cl V m liold prominent place both because 
of its iutrinsic worth and because tourists 
and sojourners have lonj^ needed a book on 
tlie Pyrenees of exactly the kind now sup- 
plied. It will not he Mr. Barint^-C Huild's 
fault if an exquisite mountain region is not 
better known and appreciated. 

^, . . A good small guide to Rome has 
Rome always been a desideratum. 

The latest competitor for public 
favor* has been compiled by J. W. and A. M. 
Cruickshank^ who have compiled their pages 
as much as possible on the lines laid down 
by the late Mr. Grant Allen for his series of 
historical guide>books, of which the present 

'(■..n.itU. l>e<(c-ribcd by Willn:.! CiniiiUII, LI..D. 
Painted by 1' .\Iot%«r Martin. The Marniillan Company, 
New Vijrk, ffi. net, 

?A Book of the Pyrenees. Ky S. BaHnrGooTd. E. P. 

TXitlon S (V, , V,,rk *1 ^1. m-f • 

I ■|iri>v..iti kMHir- I'.y I W ,iri<l A M. I 'r^.lt k^iall^; 

Hiraiit Allen's HUiurical Guidca.) The A. Wesscb COm- 
pnir. New Yofk. iUS,i 
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volume forms a part. His idea was to con- 
centrate the reader's attention only on wbat 

is essential, important, and typical. Hence 
the compilers have made no attempt to cata- 
logue every church and work of art con- 
nected with Christian Kume. The result is 
an admirably practical guide. 

Savonarola was a Koman Cath- 
olic in doctrine. But he was 
a Protestant in his warfare against the 
Papacy. He was a Puritan in his reform nf 
public morals. He was a dcniucral in his 
advocacy of the rights of the poor. So 
affirms Savonarola's latest biographer,* and 
so we may atfirm. This latest biographer — 
President Crawford, of Allegheny College- 
writes with contas;ious enthusiasm, though 
his style seems far from being as rinis)i»-d 
and full of color as the subject demands. 
It is certainly a far cry from Villari to Mr. 
Crawford. But it is wronpf to the 
latter's matter or manner by the standards 
applied to others ; indeed^ he distinctly dis- 
claims any pretense to a comprehensive bio- 
graphical study. But he does describe with 
force Savonarola both as man and as a 
prophet of righteousness. His boolc will 
be helpful to many. 

A Historv '^^'come a new edition,* pub- 
, '^^^ ^ lished in a compact %'olume with 
rounded corners, of M. Salomon 
Reinach's "Manual of the History of Art 
throughout the Ages." The book comprises 
the lectures delivered by M. Reinach at the 
£cole du Louvre, Paris. The te.xt, well 
translated, has been expanded and brought 
up to date, and is provided with about six 
hundred illustrations. The bibliography is 
especially rich and ample. 

So far as we know, the Es- 
corial — that great Spanish 
royal pajace, monastery, and mausok-utu in 
one — has not yet been treated in e.xhaustive 
detail in any English work. It is a satisfac- 
tion, ther^im, to find one of the volumes de- 
voted to it' in the e.vtellcni "S|ianish Series,'* 
edited by Mr. Albert F. Calvert. The book 
is specially noteworthy because of its nearly 
three hundred illustrations, which have been 
published to^^ether, and form the second half 
of the volume. 

' GiroLuno Savonarola. By Wiitidui H. (Jiawlurd. l-^iuu 
& Mains. New York. t\. net. 
' Apollo. By S Keinach. Tran»Uted by Florence 

SiminontU (New Fftitioii. Ktvisul ) Ch.^rles ScribntrV 
Son», New York. #1 .VJ, n<M 

^Tnt^Esconal. By Albert F^CaK-ert. John Lane Lorn- 
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B. It need hardly be said that 
Edmbur£h art a thousand and one 

associations connecting Edinburgh with the 
name of Sir Walter .Scott. Kvcn with this 
in mind, one is rather surprised to tind bow 
easily and readily the author of this volume ' 
has nt the same time presented a carefully 
drawn picture of Edinburgh at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and shown us the 
delightful figvire of the K^eat romancer in 
the city's streets, courts, and houses. The 
book is most emphatically readable because 
of its niatiy personal anecdotes about notables 
and odd characters, and while the stories 
about Scott himselt are not, as a rule, new, 
they are grouped in a new way. A more 
enjoyable book of literary and personal 
reminiscences is not often published nowa- 
days. 

Water Wonders This is an Interesting book • 
because it deals m a very 
simple and entertaining wav with frost, ice, 
snow, dew, artd running water ; and because 
it is enriched by many reproductions of 
beautiful photographs of crystals taken by 
Mr. i^ntley. This book happily combines 
adequate knowledge of the subject with a 
graphic and entertaining style. 

New Testament This very convenient 

*^ volume ^ of the Amer- 

ican Standard Edition of the Revised Ver* 
Ston of the New Testament emphasizes the 
words of Jesus by full-faced type. For the 
untaught reader it has the further advantage 
of indicating the correct pronunclatioa of all 
proper names. 

These color-studies of many fine 
/wl*^ species of lilies and orchids are 
^''^'^ notable for their exquisite tints 
and faithful reproduction of the originals. 
The book* is not only beautiful in itself, but 
will be a guide to those interested in this par< 
ticular branch of floral and botanical study, 
and will be of use also to all lovers of wild 
flowers. The flower families are illustrated 
by specimens chosen mainly in tlie United 
States east of the Rockies, but with a few 
also from Canada and California. 



• ^>lintmrKh fndcr .Sir Walter .Scott. Br W. T. 
E P l>uu»>ii X Co . New York. >3, net. 

: Water Wonders Every Child Shoald Know. Br Jets K. 
Thompiipn . Poubledlay, Pase & Co. , New York %l. 10, nat. 

'TTio S\« Testament. (bnipha»ited Fdit'on • Ihonrn 
Kfisnn \- sriii-.. New York. 

* Ljlics apd Orcbida. By goaii^ C. Boardntao. lUu*- 
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Letters to The Outlook 



THE TAXATION CURE 

Your compreheiuiive editorial in a recent 
issue upon the State Control of Public 
Utilities affirms that the Hughes Bill "is 
well worthy the study of publicists, editors, 
and economists," and, again, that " to put 
into law a plan for State control of all public 
utilities is. a great undertaking/* The latter 
statement appears to me to be painfully true, 
because, like the President's proposals for 
arbitrary limitation of fortunes by death 
rates, or an arbitrary fixing of railway rates, 
such a plan well-nigh savors of the impossi 
ble, in that, instead of bcinp; an automatic 
regulation, it is an attempt to divide between 
corporation and State administrative duties 
which naturally should be performed by one 
party, either the corporation or the State. 

The conviction appears to be rapidly gain- 
ing ground that one of two things must 
romc ; vi^., either public utilities must be 
owned by the State, or they must be regu- 
lated by ttie State. It is respectfully sub- 
mitted that the best if not the only effective 
regulation possible is through the agency of 
taxation, whicli can be made to extract from 
the corporation that part of its profits direct- 
ly contributed by the public, leavinj? all its 
improvements, in other words, its plant — the 
ca^tal devoted to its industry — free of taxa- 
tion. The astoiiishin'^ thing: is that econo- 
mists, legislators, and newspapers, in, their 
opposition to ownership of certain monopo- 
lies, do not suggest and discuss, even if they 
are not ready to advocate, the compromise 
alternative to ownership. How else can the 
opposition to public ownership head otf its 
coming better than by advocating taxation 
in its stead ? and why not be as persistent 
in experiments of taxation as of ownership, 
thus contribvitini; to the only possible solu- 
tion — experimental test and demonstration — 
the sur\'ival of the fittest ? The true system 
when found will be the one which bears the 
supreme test of furnishing a maximum serv* 
ice at a minimum cost 

Public ownership, it is said, may be all 
right under comparatively pure civic condi- 
tions, but it is not safe where there is graft. 
Of taxation it can be asserted that it is safe 
and sane, graft or no graft. The essence of 
any graft exterminator must reside in taxa* 
lion — the taxation of special privilege. 

For one, I do not incline to ownership of 
transportation : but I do not prctt,Miil to Ik- 
wise enough to decide between the two, nor 
does it appear to me immediately necessary 
to aakt such choice. There is one way 



easily open for its determination; viz., the 
comparative test of time. That the use of 
taxation, an instrument ready made and 
close at hand, is wise, 1 have not a doubL 1 1 
must be admitted that legislative regulation, 
being uninformed and uninspired, cannot be 
otherwise than arbitrary, unaccommodating, 
uadiscriminattng. Taxation is nddui' of 
these, but is elastic, self-ad justive,sdf-opera* 
tive, and adm'ttedly corrective. 

Do we always analyze in our own minds 
what is meant by public utilities, quasi-public 
corporations, semi-public functions? We 
mean, do we not, that a part is public busi- 
ness and a part is private business ; that one 
part represents public capital, another part 
represents private capital : one part is public 
function, one part is individual function; one 
part is franchise, the otho* part isequipment 
and operation ' 

If these constituent parts can be separated, . 
why not treat them* separately P Why, in 
order to control the public ay^ency, is it neces- 
sary to assume the private agency ? Why 
not, through taxation, assume gradually the 
public's right to the franchise, and let im- 
provement and operation remain in private 
hands? If not quite sure that it is wise to 
take over both, why not take the franchise 
first and observe the effect? If persuaded 
that it is wise to take both, why not, in the 
natural order, take them over one at a time — 
the franchise first ? Then, instead of a legis- 
lative reduction of rates once in ten or 
twenty-five years iu the lace of a formidable 
lobby, there would be an annual regulation 
of the rate, or of the corporation tax, or 
both, by the lx)ard of assessors, or the board 
of equalisation, in the light of an honest, 
expert public accounting, to secure all the 
benefits which could be claimed for public 
ownership without the dangers which would 
attend the latter. C. B. Fillebr^WN. 

Massachu»ett» Single Tax l e.i^^ut-. Itoston. 

[Taxation may serve to secure to the pub- 
lic its share of the wealth secured through a 
public franchise ; but it has no effect what- 
ever to secure either just or equal rates for 
passengers and shippers, none to prevent 
stock^wafering and corporation-wrecking, 
and none to guard against accidents pro- 
duced by underpaid or overworked employ- 
ees cur false economies.— The Editors.] 

MILITARISM 
it is unfortunate that the public does not 
recognize that in the supposed conflict of 
opinion between Mr. Carnegie and Professor 
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Munsterberg, who is supported by Mr. Bert- 
ling: in your issue of Juue 15, botli are risrht 
regarcliug dertiian miliUry service. The 
one says that'Genqan militartsm is a burden 
and many come here to avoid it; the other 
claims that the Germans who remain at home 
do not, as a whole, feel it to be a burden. 
Kach statement is t <)nipati!)le with the other. 
Doubtless German military drill has decided 
educ4tional advantages, and the term of serv- 
ice 19 looked upon as " school time,'* as Pro 
fessor Miinstcrberfj declares. But tliough 
many peasants look forward lo this period 
as one which takes them from farm^drudgery 
to the clly aiul not as an iiirtiction, the fact 
remains that conscription as a whole is a 
- heavy burden which women and all classes 
suffer from, whether they have sufficient 
observation and loi^ic to perceive it or not. 

The consumption ol liquor is likewise a 
heavy burden to this country. We spend 
as much on it annually as on all our boots 
and shoes and bread&tuffs — a prodigious 
and appalling amount, sufficient to allow 
$I20,CK)0,0(X) a year to educate our r>,0(n)^(ion 
illiterates and to have more than <5n(i,(KKi,0(Mi 
annually for good roads, diaininj; hwainps, 
irrigating'ari<l^lwns, for parks, hospitals, and 
forest reserves, for which latter Contrress 
cannot be persuaded to give even the pitiful 
sum of $3,000,000. 

Though German commercial and Indus 
trial classes are far more prosperous than 
formerly, it is in spile of, not because of, her 
military expenditure. I'he bulk of the peo- 
ple are poor. While Germany has more ex- 
cuse at present than many other nations for 
ht^ armies, she would be enormously better 
off in every way should she, by providing at 
the Hague Conference for a more efficacious 
means of getting peace with justice, be able 
to add the present years of conscription to 
the hoys' compulsory schooling and leave 
her youth of army age in productive employ- 
ment This would ifive them an earlier and 
more valualjle education, and could be made 
as strict and as full of piiysical training as 
was desired. 

Nothing is wholly bad, not even conscrip- 
tion of all a nation's young men, which leaves 
their mothers and sisters to work in tieids 
and city streets, cleaning gutters as women 
do in Munich, or harnessed wi'h dogs to milk 
carts, and which puts the support of millions 
of able>bodied men upon the taxpayer. Mr. 
Alfred H. Fried, the well-known editor of 
Die Friedenswarte, in a criticism on German 
Miliiaiisju, quotes Werner Sombart's figures 
in " Das Proletariat " The half or nearly the 
hall of all persons live in Ikwiu n of not more 
than one room ; and in Berlin there arc .30,0U0 
homes in each of which six or more persons 



live in one room," and he calls attentkMl to the 
fai t tliat one-third of the voters are Social 
Denjocrats and opposed lo the military sys- 
tem. Whether the other two-thirds of the 
voters and tlieir wives are conscious of it 
or not, militarism in Germany and militar* 
ijsm eveiywhere is a frightful burden, as such 
facts as these indicate. 

Lucia Ames Meaik 

Boston, Msusactnisetts. 

UNCONSCIOUS ENGLISH HUMOR 

Occasionally one comes upon morsels of 
the English critic mind which it is criminal 
to refuse to share with Uie general world of 

laughter. 

To add to the joys of life, some one should 
reproduce in this country an edition of " The 
Autocrat of the I5reakfasl Table," with the 
introduction by Gilbert K. Chesterton, pub- 
lished by Blackie & Sons, Limited, London. 

The introduction is in itself delightful 
because of the author's desire to say some- 
thing hitherto unsaid. The more htnnorous 
part of the book, however, is in the notes by 
i: 11 Blakeney,M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

I am not going to take up the space of 

your u.seful pages by quoting at length these 
amu&ing interpretations of the text of Wen- 
dell Holmes. They seem to be founded upon 

some belief in the dense ignorance of the 
average EnglLsh reader, to whom it is neces- 
sary to explain that " Johnson and Boswell 
used rei^ularly to meet and dine at that Club 
vvliich existed lon;^ without a name." We 
are informed that " William CuUen Bryant 
was an American poet that" Hgpu^ was 
an etcher and painter, aiid probably unsur- 
passed as a satirist." We are told of that 
fair sheet* that it is the Frog Pond on Bos- 
ton Conunon. As the ' Autocrat s " boarding- 
house was in I'oston, ho naturally found the 
local names and associations of the place 
amply sufficient for his use.** We are Idndly 
informed that Thomas Hrowne wrote the 
" Religio Medici," and really there is not a 
page of these notes that has not Its suj^y 
of gentle mirth for the American reader. 

Best of all, however, is the note on page 
2S5, a comment on the lines of " The One- 
Hoss Shay 

" KiRliVv ii Ihiinirt'il ; it i .irm' .nut fcnuid 
The I )f.ic«»n •<. .\I afterpiece stroiitt and sound. 
Eighteen Hundred incre.ised by ten ; — 
' Hahnsun^ kerridgc ' they mlled it then." 

To make this clear to the English mind we 
have the following note: " * Hahnsum ker- 

ridg' ■ > irely an anachronism. The pat- 
ent for 'Hansom rabs ' was not taken out 
till 1834, or twenty-four years after the dale 
(1810) given here.** S. W, M. 
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(Natural Flavor) 

Food Products 

5 Necessary Articles for Summer Use 
Corned Beef 

For G>rned Beef Hash, Sandwiches or dice 
thin and serve cold. 

Boneless ChicKen 

For Salads, Sandwiches, creamed in chaiuig dish 
or serve cold. 

Veal I^oaf 

For Sandwiches, Croquettes or slice thin and 
serve cold. 

Peerless Dried Beef 

Fricasse with Cream or Frizzled Beef with 

Scrambled Eggs. 

Potted Meats 

The best Sandwich Meat ready to use. 

Vm LIbbj's PicKtes and Condtments. 
Libby. McNeill & Libby. CKIcago 
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Note this label. It means exactly what it 
says — " simon pure" leaf lard, in the pail, without 
an ounce of other fat in it. Moreover, it is the lard 
oi selected leaf, refined by the best process yet in- 
vented — an absolutely pure, <<dry," perfect product — 
the very cream ot lard. And the government seal — 
that strip ot tin across the top, bearing the " U. S. 
Inspected and passed" stamp. There's Uncle Sam's 
guaranty that this lard is pure leaf. And you know 
pure leaf lard is the best ot all shortening. But — 
" to be sure use * Simon Pure.' " 
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Reverend 

Sam Jones's Widow 
Gets $1,000 per Year for Life 

The name and the fame of Rev. Sam P. Jones have gone 
over the nation. While the noted evanrrclist preached 
the Gospel with great power, it now transpires that he 
provided for his wife with great good sense. As a 
result of this foresight and self-denial 

The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 

is now paying Mrs. Jones |1,000 per year, and will continue 
to do so during her life. In a recent letter Mrs. Jones thanks 
the Company for the way in which this matter has heen 
handled This is all good for Mrs. Jones, but how about 
tke ^^^)maI1 yet unprotected and the man yet uninsured? 
The need is great and certain. The Company is strong 
and ready. Write and learn more about how such 
protection can be secured. 

The Time to Act is NOW. 

For tiw Mw forau of policies oonmlt our 
agent, or write direct to 

The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York* 
N.Y. 
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to criticise court de- 
cisions. Th*- stability of our jjovemment 
dependh upon the cheerful acquiescence 
of the chixeos in the interpretatioa of 
the laws by authoritative tribunals ; and 
anythinj»: that tends to shake popular 
confidence in those tribunals savors of 
anarchy. Nevertheless, The Outlook 
cannot refrain frcxn calling: attention to 
the consequences that will re suit from a 
recent decision of the New \'<jrk Court 
of Appeals. From a lawyer's point of 
view the decision may l>c sound \ but 
ffom the point of view of one interested 
in social welfare and progress it seems 
hurtful. According to that derision, the 
iaw protecting women from night work in 
factories is unconstitutional. This law 
prohibited the employment of women in 
factories between nine o'clock in the 
evening and six in the morning^. Iiul^'e 
Gray, who wrote the opinion in which all 
the other judges concur* holds that the 
law is an unwarrantable interference with 
women's freedom of contract. The 
learned judge says : 

The provisions of the State and o( the Fed- 
eral Constitutions protect every citizen in 
the right to pursue anv lawful eniplovment 
in a lawful manner, fic tujuvh Uic uliuuit 
freedom to follow his eijoscii pursuit and any 
arbiurary distinction against, or deprivation 
of, that freedom by the )e«<:isiature is an in- 
vasion of the ccn^tituiioii.il irmrantv. I'lidcr 
our laws, men and women now >>t and alike in 
their constitutional rights and there is no 
wirrant for makinj; any discrimination he 
tuai ti ihem with respect to llic libcily of 
pL-rson, or of contract. ... I find nothing 
in the language of the section which sug- 
gests the purpose of promoting health, ex- 
cept as it might be inferred that for a 
woman to work during tlie torbidden hours 
of night would be unhealthful. ... It is 
clear, as it seems to me, that this legi.slation 
cannot, and sliould not, he uplieid as a proper 
exercise of the police po vet I t is, certainly, 
discriminative against teniale citizens, tn 
denying to them equal rights with men in the 
same pursuit . . . The tendency of legisla- 



tures, in the form of regulatory measures, to 
interfere with the hiwful i)ursini.soi ( iti/ens 
is becoming a marked one in this country, 
and it behooves the courts, firmly and fear- 
lessly, to tnteq^^sc the harriers of their iudg- 
ments, when invoked to protect against legis- 
lative acts, plainly, transcending the powers 
conferred by the Constitution upon the legis- 
lative body. . . . An adult female is not to be 
regarded as a ward of the slate, or in any 
Other light than tlie man is regarded, when 
the question relates to the business pursuit 
or calling. 

Practically, this decision preserving; to 
women the freedom of working at night 
makes it impussible for women to refuse 
to work whatever length of time at night 
the employer may demand ; for refusal 
spells dismissal. The physical differ- 
ences between men and women, the 
debilitating effect of night work upon 
women whoare, or are to be, the mothers 
of the race, the dangers to th- hr d?h 
and vigor of tiie Nation caused l)y putting 
upon women the burdens that may 
properly fall upon men, are ignored, or 
dismissed as inconsiderable, by this 
decision. The efTect wi!l fall most 
disastrously upon young workingwomen 
between eighteen and twenty-one years 
of 1^, who fonn so overwhelming a pro- 
portion fif the ra{)idly j^rowintj anny of 
women who work. True, the C'onrt holds 
thai it ih only atiull women who cannot be 
restricted ; but what hope is Ihcre of pro* 
tecting workinjif-girls when no proof of 
age is practicable nft; r si\lc>cn ' \\ liile 
the New York Court has declared nij^ht 
work for women not sufficiently datiger- 
ous to warrant the Slate's interference, 
the civilized nations of Kurope, with the 
exception of Russia (:\ siiii^nificnnt al>- 
sentcc), have, in coiderence at Berne. 
Switzerland, drawn up an international 
treaty to the effect " that night work shall 
be prohibited for all women, without dis- 
tinction of ap^e," with certain ^i>cciiied 
exceptions. As yet the L'niletl Stales 
has not awakenecl to the importance of 
thus protecting the race by protecting 
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its women. In the f>ld days, when indi- have, a monopoly of the operation of 

vidualism prevailtd, the liberty of ihe certain utilities on which the life of the 

individual to do as he pleased was the community, as a conununiiy, depends, 

stfeguard against tsmnny. Now, when Their temptation is constantly to take 

a complicated industrialism prevails, it advantage of the necessity of the people, 

is society — the community, the nation, to take advantage of their own public posi- 

the race at large — that needs to be safe- tion by gaining undue privilege through 

guarded ; and yet, SO strong is tradition, influence over public officials, and to be 

we hold fast to that individual liberty careless of economical administration 

until wc allow it to become a social because of th*^ absence of competition ; 

menace, it is interesting to note that moreover, even when the officers of these 

those who are most concerned for the corporations are aggressively honest 

welfare of women are the quickest to and public-spirited, and when there b 

repudiate this attempt to fasten upon some competition, there is often waste 

them unlimited freedom of contract : through nef-dless duplication of cquip- 

whiie those who argue for their freedom ment, and thc.e are likely to be .sp<.cial 

of contract are largely those who find favors offered to a privileged few in the 

their unrestricted employment night a matter of service in which all members 

source of profit. of the community should be treated with 

equality. The evils are thus fourfold — 
tirst, unfair rates and unsatisfactory 

r> ^, , Following closely service to users of the service ; second. 

Public Uhltltes : Two ^. " . . • ■ , , r ui- • 

Methods of Control "I^" ^be action arbitrary mdependence of public opin- 

of the New York ion; third, demoralizing relations with 
Legislature in passing a law to control public officials: fourth, financial trans- 
public utilities, the action of the Legis- actions which put an undue share of the 
lature of Wisconsin in passing a ineas- proceeds of tiie utilities into the pockets 
ure with the same object is of special of a few. 'I'he New V'orkwayis todeal 
interest. New York has created two directly with each of these evils : r^;u- 
Commissions to control practically all late rates and service, limit and tax 
public utilities except telephones ; Wis- franchises, penalize corruption, and reg- 
consin has given to its Railroad Com^ ulate the issue and transfer of stodcs 
mission control over all public utilities, and bonds. The Wisconsin way is to 
including telephones. These (wo meas- undertake to remedy what is regarded 
ures invite comparison. 1 hey embody as the fundamental evil, out of which 
two principles in common: first, that it is the other evils grow, and then trust to 
the right and the duty of the public to the elimination of tfie other evils by 
control every concern engaged in the pub- a nattiral process. This fundamentnl 
lie service ; second, that ihe people can evil, according to the theory behind the 
exercise control best, not by recourse to Wisconsin bill, lies in the fact that pub- 
the courts, nor by the enactment of re- lie utilities have been allowed to include 
strictive legislation, but by the employ- in their capital account, on which income 
ment of an administrative Commission, is estimated, more than actual invest- 
Their points of resemblance, however, ment. B\' including in their capital, for 
may almost be said to be limited to example, the value of their franchises, 
these two principles. The methods of by obscure and secretive accounting, 
control which the administrative Com- and by other means, such corporations 
mission of Wisconsin is empowered to have succeeded in making great profit.s ; 
emi)loy diller in many fundamental re- they ha\e therefore been tempted to 
spccts from those which the New York corrupt the government, deal insolently 
State Commissions may legally follow, with the public, and engage in unsound 
The proV)letn in the two States is the financial transactions. To put the theory 
same. Public service coriK>rations, like in another way — establish an honest rate 
other business corporations, are money- for an honest service, and all the evils 
making concerns ; but, unlike other busi- of stock-watering, meigers, corruption, 
ness cozporations, they have, or tend to and the Hke will disappear. 
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PttbUc Uft'tt'iics: The 
Wiscftnsin Measure 



attempt, .therefore, 

primaril) to secure an honest service for 
an honest charge. Its starting pt)int is 
a physical valuation of public utilities 
made by the Commission. This is to be 
made public, AH accounts are to be 
kept and recorded on a uniform system 
prescribed by the C^omniission. Permits 
to use public streets, to act as a corpora- 
tion, to utilize certain forms of power, 
and the like, are to be granted without 
charge and without any specified lime 
limit. Since such franchises will call for 
no expenditure on the part of the in- 
vestor, they will not be added to the 
physical valuation to form the capital 
account; therefore higher rates to pay 
the expenses of franchises will^be un- 
necessary ; there will be no such expense 
on this account calling for reiinl )urscmcnt. 
Interest on tbe actual investiuent. cost of 
ownership Hutlo[x:ralion, including depre- 
ciation, extension, insurance, damages, 
and the like, and a fair profit in addition to 
the interest rate on the investment, would 
be thus considered the elements in a just 
return to the owners of the public utility. 
The capital account beii^ thus deter- 
inini'd, and a fair return upon it esti- 
mated, the Commission has power to tix 
a rate that will insure such a reasonable 
return. On the other hand, it can so 
regulate the management of the business 
and the character of the ser\ ice that the 
public will not suffer inconvenience. 
Since these franchises are exclusive, in- 
determinate, and untaxed, protecting the 
corporation from competition, they are 
also made revocable under certain cir- 
cumstances. It is, however, provided 
that if, for instance, a municipality de- 
sires to own and operate a public utility 
owned and operated by a cor^yoration, it 
shall pay a dettnitely ascertained com- 
pensation, based on tlie official valuation. 
It is aigued that stock-watering and 
other financial manipulations will dis- 
appear with the opportunity to obtain 
exorbitant prohis. I'he courts are given 
full power to pass upon the reasonable- 
ness rif all the acts of the Commission. 
It will be highly interesting to watch 
this race between the two States. Which 
will be more ettectual, the New York 



The Wisconsin Util- stroke or the Wisconsin stroke } Which 
ities Measure is an will prove the more practicable, the 

Western measure, based on a definite 

economic theory, or the Eastern meas- 
ure, drawn to meet certain definite and 
immediate problems ? 



, . „ , At the recent 

r*SC7^'* * annual National 
Nahonat t^tatmmi Conference of 

Charities and Correction at Minneapolis 
the question <'f vaj^rancy in the United 
States was the subject of much discus- 
sion. A paper, presented by Mr, O. F. 
Lewis, Superintendent <tf the Joint Ap- 
plication Bureau of New York, gave 
certain startling facts. Statistics show 
that from 1901 to 1 905 more trespassers 
were killed on An^rican railways than 
the combined totals of passengers and 
trainmen killed. Krom one-half to 
three-quarters of such trespa.ssers are 
estimated by railway companies to be 
vagrants. The annual list of trespassers 
reported by the railways to the Inter- 
State Comn»erce Commission as injured 
is approximately equal to the number of 
trespassers killed. The direct and indi- 
rect annual cost to the railways from 
vagrants, who cominii all kinds of depre- 
dations, even causinii the wrecking of 
trains, was estimated by a representative 
of the Baltimote and Ohio Railroad to 
be at least $25,000,000 a year. Society 
pays enonnous toll in the form of care 
of vagrants in poorhouses and jails, 
through private and public charitable 
bodies and private individuals. The 
fact was brought out plainly at the Na- 
tional Conference that vagrancy is now 
a National problem, requiring National 
treatment Massachusetts, using the 
State as the unit of activity, has in one 
year reduced by from sixty to eighty 
per cent, the number of vagrants apply- 
ing for public care or shelter. This 
means, however, that there are probably 
more vagrants in contiguous States. 
New York City may make pfood lodging- 
house rules, but in the absence of a 
mendicancy squad, beggars can ply their 
trade during the da\ , and sleep in un- 
supervised lodj^ing-houses in Jersey City, 
Hohoken, and Newark. Josiah Flynt 
put his liuger on a sure spot in our 
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ineffectual treatment of vagrants when 
he said that a man who asks alms of you 

in the streets in New Yoric on Monday 

may make the same request of you in 
Chicago on the following Saturday. The 
fact that half a hundred of our leading 
railways, representing more than half the 
total mik-age opcnited in the United 
States and Canada, have sent detailed 
Statements to Mr. Lewis, showing the 
seriousness of the vagrancy question on 
their lines, has led to the appointment 
at the Conference of a provisional com- 
mittee of fifteen, composed of persons 
representing the different sections of the 
country. 'Diis committee of fifteen will 
appoint a National Vagrancy Comm it- 
toe, whose orj3ranization and methods of 
work fur a number of years will prob- 
ably be analogous to the well-known work 
of the National Child lAbor Committee. 
The National Va^^rnncy Committee will 
consist of about one hundred members, 
among whom the railways will be 
prominently represented. The Com- 
mittee will probably work aloi^ three 
lines. It will endea\-or to secur*^ tbe 
co-operation of railways, town and city 
authorities, private and public char- 
itable bodies, State boards of charities 
or control, the press, and private indi- 
viduals, in bringing about better legis- 
lation and better enforcement of present 
laws. It will seek to give wide publicity 
to well-known facts about vagrancy and 
tramping, and will try to show how in- 
effectual many of the present methods of 
treating vagrants are. As a third branch 
of the work of the National Vagrancy 
Commttteet an extended investigation of 
vagrancy conditions in the United States 
will probably be undertaken. The tramp 
is the most elusive of all applicants for 
charity, and the perpetrator ol many 
petty, undiscovered crimes. He generally 
has no settlement ; he is moved on from 
place to place, or given short-term sen- 
tences in jail, and is altogether undesir- 
able. If State committees ave organized 
by the National Vagrancy Committee, 
and if the cities and towns in the dif- 
ferent States commence to adopt a con- 
sistent programme looking to a more 
deterrent and consequently more humane 
treatment of vagrants, there will follow 
at least the beginnii^ of a reduction of 



the nrmiber of unnecessary vagrants now 
to be found, in this country. 

Chicago's Plans ^^^f ^'^^ embarked 
fyrl^^ment upon a comprehensive 
plan of municipal iro> 
provenicnt. Under the leadership of the 
Merchants' Club (now known as the 
Commercial Club), Mr, Daniel H. Bum- 
ham, who has performed a somewhat simi- 
lar service for Washington and Manila 
under Federal initiative, and for San 
Francisco under private initiative, has 
been retained (if that can be said of one 
who generously contributes his personal 
services) to prepare a plan to show how 
Chicago can be made a better place to 
live in, nut only from the standpoint of 
civic beauty, but also from the more util- 
itarian standpoints of commercial advan* 
tage, health, comfort, and convenience. 
AlthoDt^h the plan is far from completed, 
prelmiinary suggestions have been formu- 
lated, and some of them actually put in 
the process of execution. One of these 
is the " recover}' of the blue line," as it 
is locally called, which is another name 
for the improvement of the lake front. 
This involves the building of a narrow 
park strip on the mainland, and a broad 
one out in T ake Michigan, leaving an 
open lagoon between the two to be diver- 
sified with islands, and the shores to be 
planted widi trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
affording a needed touch of color. This 
strip of parkway, which it is estimated 
will require three years to build, will be 
connected with tfie park system and 
boulevards, so that the will be com- 
pletely girdled by parks and artistic 
ro.-idways. This .stretch and the boule- 
vard link connecting the North Side with 
a new parkway are all that is needed to 
complete the chain. It is Mr. Bumham's 
desire to evolve a clenib- (ief^ned .scheme 
permitting the unhampered growth 
within the city proper as the center, and 
the development of the city beyond, and 
" to establish great circuit boulevards, into 
which may be gathered and from which 
may be distributed the traffic to every 
section of the city, the plan to include the 
development and widening of diagonal 
arteries. As the scheme of circulation 
within the heart of the city reaches a 
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logical and practical solution, the study 
will be extended further throughout the 
city limits, and will take up the outer 
park system and the outlying townships 
within a radius of forty miles, with the 
idea of perfecting communication be- 
tween thciu and the city, and between 
the townships themselves. In a lecent 
address before the Commercial Chib, 
Ambassador Br>'ce, in c<»nmenting on 
these far-reaching plans, declared : 

You have formed the conception oi making 
Chicago worthy in its external aspects of its 
immense wealth and its splendia industrial 
future. You have in your lake front an 
opportunity such as few cities have for pro- 
viding^ superb pieces of city landscape. V our 
great inland sea may be faced by a magnifi- 
cent promenade, and you may rear colonnades 
like those of ancient Egypt, over lagoons 
like those of medixval Venice. You have 
already, through parts of the city, a chain of 

Fiarks and boulevards which only needs to be 
urther extended and developed to make 
Chicago without a parallel among modern 
cities. The hiexvxy of architecture will 
doubtless come in lime to rc-enforce those 
beauties which general street design can now 
create for you, and vou will find that the 
effect on the minds of your people will stim- 
ulate the growth not only of an enjoyment 
of art, but probably of a creative faculty in 
art and in hterature. With your wealth, with 
your public spirit, there isnoUiing impossible 
to such a city as Chicago. 

Quite a little of the preliminary legisla- 
tion required to put these various parts 
of the plan into effect was enacted at 
the recent session of the Illinois Legis- 
lature. The question of railways and 
street railway facilities will come in for 
consideration. The railways and the 
public alike recognize that congestion in 
the downtown district of Chicago has 
reached a point that is intolerable and 
even dangerous. To relieve this con- 
gestion is of the tirht importance. It is 
recognised that the question of railway 
terminals is inseparably bound up with 
the question of local street-car and sub- 
way service, and the Club's committee is 
therefore conferring widi officiala of tfw 
railway companies and of the traction 
companies. 

It. tM^t would seem if the 

delphia, which has been 
so conspicuous a factor in the politics of 
that city for the past two years, had been 



settled for the next twenty 3'ears, through 
the refusal of the Councils to give notice 
Co the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany that they intended to terminate the 
present lease on December 3 1 next. In 
1 897 the City Councils, after a vifjorous 
public opposition, leased the City Gas 
Worla to the United Gas Improvement 
Company for thirty years, with a proviso 
that at the end of ten years the chv mh^ht 
take them back by paying the Company 
all it had expended on improvements. 
The city then would have the right either 
to run the plant itself or to rent it to 
the highest and best bidder. In view 
of these privi^ges, the City Party Coun- 
dlmen prepared two ordinances, one 
providing that the city give formal notice 
of its intention to terminate the lease in 
December ; the other to advertise for 
bids for the remaining twenty years of 
the lease. For weeks a strong light 
has been made for these two measures, 
simply, as one Councilman put it, *' to 
take clown the Chinese wall surrounding 
the present lease." According to the 
North American, the plant was worth 
$25,000,000 ten years ago, and the Com- 
pany has had the use of it free of rental 
and taxes, the city receiving ten cents on 
every dollar per thousand feet of gas 
sold (whidl amounted to $4,653,153.87 
in the nine years) unless the city should 
prefer to reduce the price to ninety cents, 
in which event the consumer and not the 
mtmicipal corporation would receive the 
pay for the use of the works. Whether 
these ten cents go into the city treasurj' 
or into the consumers* pocket again, 
they come out of the latter, and this fact 
has been the basis of the frequently 
reiterated charge that the present lessee 
has the use of the plant free of rent and 
taxes. For the next five years the city 
will be entitled to fifteen cents per 
thousand; for die next, twenty cents; and 
for the last ten years of the lease, twenty- 
five cents. The claim has been persist- 
ently made by Sheriff Brown (City 
Party), a former Counciknan, by the 
Citizens' Committee, and by the City 
Party Councilmen, that all these pay- 
ments could easily be made to the city 
and the price of gas reduced to seventy- 
five cents' to the consumer if new bidders 
were given a dianoe, and diat the United 
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Gas Improvement Company itself would 
make this concession if forced to do so. 
But the Councilmanic Committee on Gas 
thought otherwise, and reported the 
Lewis ordinances unfavorably, a position 
which the two bodies of Councils sus- 
tained by a vote of 33 to 8 in the upper 
chamber and of 54 to 22 in the lower. 
At this distance, irrespective of the claim 
that the service of the United (Jas Im- 
provement Company had been so excel- 
lent (whicli we believe is generally con- 
ceded), it would seem to have been in 
the best interests of the city and a square 
deal all around if an honest attempt had 
been made to get mors satis^ctory 
oifers. As it is, the position of Councils 
is tantamount to saying that no better 
bid would be forthcominjj, unless a more 
sinister explanation may be found in the 
foct that the beneficiary company in this 
instance is the same one which made the 
grossly unfair ofTer in 1905 that precipi- 
tated the political revolution of that year. 

n and Sensationalist s who desire 
JLuur^ foment discord between 

the United States and Japan 
found comfort at first in two incidents 
of last week. One was the fact that at 
San Francisco the T'olice Coininissioiiers 
denied the application of five Japanese 
for the privilege of renewing their per- 
mits to keep intelligence offices, and 
refused two Japanese applicants who 
desired to obtain new permits for the 
same business, on the ground that the 
applicants were not citizens of the United 
States, and that ** heretofore the policy 
of the Board had been always to give 
the preference in these privilej^es to citi- 
zens, against those who are not and can- 
not become citizens.'* The myth-makers 
who regard Japan and this country as 
almost nt swords' points iiredirted that 
this report would ex< it( lit r( c tlemon- 
strations of disapproval itj Japan. Noth- 
ing of the kind happened ; the Japanese 
statesmen and the Japanese press seemed 
to rccoijni/r irr^trintiy the fact (hat. "^o 
far as a new queslion hail been raised, 
it was purely a legal one, and that the 
rights of Japanese in Han Francisco 
under the Stale law and under treaty 
obligations might safely be left to the 



courts, State and National, for definition. 
The other incident was the rumor that 
a fleet of sixteen American battle-ships 
was to be sent to the Pacific, and 
the totally false inference that such a 
naval movement would mean that our 
Government feared war with Japan. 
The President's Secretaiy at once Stated 
that there was no intention of sending 
a fleet to the I'acitic, at least for some 
months to come ; and from Mr. Loeb's 
remarks and those of tiie Secretary 
of the Navy it appeared that for two 
years or more the I>epartment has 
had under contemplation a long ocean 
cruise for a number of battle-ships, 
and that the voyage around Cape Horn 
and up to San Francisco may perhaps 
be selected. The ol)ject is to maneuver 
a squadron of big ships together, 
and to keep the battle-ships in Ameri- 
can waters preferably to sending them 
abroad. Every one concerned ridiculed 
the idea that international ditlerences 
had anything to do wiUi tlie long-con- 
templated cruise. Again the yellow 
American papers predicted tremendous 
excitement in Japan, and again nothing 
of the kind happened. Japan, as a great 
naval power, knows perfectly well that 
every country must exercise the right of 
sending its war ships where and when it 
jjleases, and that no nation may properly 
lake offense at the naval dispositions of 
another in time of peace. Apart from 
these two incidents, there have been 
cabled from Japan contradictions of a 
foolish report that American goods were 
to be boycotted in Japan, and assur- 
ances that intelligent people in the latter 
country understood perfectly that (to 
quote Anibassndor Reid's rrniarks in 
London on the Fourth of Juiyj "two 
great nations that have been friends 
from the beginning, and that hold simi- 
lar positions in their respecti\i* hemi- 
spheres, are not going to hunt for a 
quarrel about small outbreaks in restau- 
rants or bar-rooms, however much such 
incidents are to be guarded against and 
depl .(( (1 " l>i side ihfKv cofumon-sense 
words may well be placed the recent 
utterance of the Japanese Ambassador 
to the United States, Mr. Aoki : 

I think the excitement, as you term it, b 
over in Japan, and^ anyway, I do not ihiok 
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it was ever of particular significance. The 

Japanese people have ^>reat respect for their 
Government. They have been accustomed 
for centuries to deep reverence for it, and 

they nre not acctistomeH to rail at consti- 
tuted authority. Coii.so(}uently, when the 
(Government makes known its position on 
any matter, the people are accustomed to 
acquiesce. 

In this country the habit of obedience 
to authority is not so well formed. The 
country is still new, and many of its inhab- 
itants have been citizens of it for a short 
time, i'erhaps they could not be expected 
to have that love and reverence for it which 
comes of centuries of uninterrupted national 
life. 

Ibit much as we reverence our national 
traditions, we have elected to enter the con- 
cert of Western nations, and have adopted 
the forms of European civilization. As a 
nation we do not wish to do anything whicl> 
might be a bar to our process. We are 
actiD|^ in the utmost good faith, and we do 
not wnh it to be tlKWght that we are quar- 
idaome (m* Insincere in our protestations. 



^ rs i- ■ ^'x'Ca. the expected 

The Defense in tht JL, 
Haywood Case «PP«»™n<» 0<» 

Witness-stand this 

weekof Willmm D.Hnywood andCharles 
II. Moyer, who are accused by Orchard 
as principals with him in the murder of 
ex<Govemor Steunenberg and other atro« 
clous crimes, the defense in this remark- 
able and prolonged trial will come to an 
end. Without doubt both Haywood 
and Moyer will positively deny all of 
Orchard's assertions, and the claim of 
the defen.se will be that, apart from the 
allegations of a crinmiai shown, if the 
defense's witnesses speak the truth, to 
have been in many points a notorious liar, 
there is no valid or sufficient corrobo- 
rative evidence that connects Haywood 
and Moyer with the crimes alleged. For 
two weeks or more the counsel for the 
defense have put witness after witness 
on the stand, each of whom has contra 
dieted Orchard in some more oi less 
important statement. Many of these 
contradictions were apparently of little 
consequence, but the intention was evi- 
dently lo show that the whole narrative 
so unconcernedly delivered by Orchard 
on the stand abounded in circumstan- 
tial statements which, upon close ex- 
amination, appear to be entire!) incor- 
rect. Apart frrnn these rontrailictions 
of the chief witness for the prosecution, 



the policy of the defense has been to 
set up a counter-conspiracy under which 
it is asserted that the Mine Owners' Asso* 
ciation; aided by the Pinkerton detectives, 
formed a deep-laid plot to exterminate 
the Western Federation of Miners. Wit- 
nesses were introduced who testified that 
Pinkerton detectives joined the Federa- 
tion as spies and in some cases attained 
high office in the society, and that under 
their guidance acts of violence were com- 
mitted for tike express purpose of making 
a case against the leaders of the miners. 
It was further claimed that Orchard had 
suspicious relations with these detectives ; 
that he had nothing to do with many of 
the acts of violence to which he con- 
fessed ; that at least one of these so- 
called crimes was in fact an accident ; 
and diat while Orchard undoubtedly 
murdeied ez-Govemor Steunenbeig, it 
was through moti'i e*^ r-.^ personal revenge 
and because Steunenberj;'s enmity to 
Orchard had compelled the latter to 
sell for a trifle an Interest he pos- 
sessed in a certain mine which later 
became of very great value. What 
effect these various attempts of the 
defense to pro^'e theories consistent with 
the innocence of Haywood may have 
had on the jury it is impossible at this 
time to jiul^e. Presumably the crux of 
the case will be as to whether Orchard's 
testimony has been so fully corroborated 
by other witnesses, as required by law, 
that the jury will find such an unbroken 
chain of circumstantial evidence as to 
leave no reasonable doubt of guilt. 
That the mining troubles in Colorado 
and Idaho amounted to little less than 
open warfare, in which both .sides com- 
mitted acts which cannot be jusiitied by 
law or by any ordinary exigencies, is 
the one fact that comes out most prom- 
inently in reading^ the testimony in this 
extraordinary case. 



Late Harvnts 
and ProtpvUy 



Harvest commenced 
about a month ago on 
the southern edge of 
the winter wheat belt, is still continu- 
ing, and wiil soon end at the northern 
limit of the sprinpf wheat area up in >f an 
iloba. It is a late harvest — the latest in 
many years, as spring* over the entire 
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country was tlic most '■ backward ' in five 
decades. To the great Middle West grain 
region particularly the oudook for weeks 
was discouraging. Not only was there an 
avcr?i«^<' of vi ry low tem{>erature to hold 
back the growing crops, but as late as 
May 27 killing frost as far south as south- 
em Kansas. In that State alone 600.000 
acres of wheat were niiiud in a few 
hours and the yield of imu li more was 
impaired. Added to this unseasonable 
weather was the damage done by the 
grain louse, or " green bug/' w hich 
nppc;in d for (ht* ttrst time since 1901. 
It led on the young wheat of northern 
Texas, Oklahoma, and .soutliem Kansas, 
causing a loss of millions of bushels. 
Oklahoma .expects less than a half-crop, 
while Kansas will produre nowhere near 
the high figures of the past six years of 
plenty. The States farther north are in 
better condition, and will have a fair, 
thoiiL;h late-harvested, yield. Kxperts 
say the world will raise about 250,000,- 
000 bushels less wheat this jcar than 
last, half the shortage being in America 
and half in Europe. The Ignited 
Stairs, which produced 7.KS.000 000 
busheis last year, will harvest about 
630,000,000 bushels this summer. 
Already prices of foodstuffs have ad- 
vanced. Wheat and Hour are hif^li. r ; 
corn and oats have risen in sympathy. 
The farmers are reported to have been 
much excited when wheat went to a 
dollar in the speculative niarket late in 
May. and to !><• Ar'j;:uiiziiig to holtl i^ack 
their crop so ilini such a price may be a 
regular thing at the interior stations. 
Whether or not this movenient be suc- 
cessful, the farnu r siems likrly to get 
about as much for his wheal as last year 
in the greater value per bushel. If his 
corn is good, he will continue to smile 
and to increase his bank deposits. But 
how about the consumer, who must buy 
the high-priced Hour. meal, and every- 
thing depending on cereals ? Is his sal- 
ary likely to increase in proportion with 
the shortness of the grain yield — or will 
stories of lessciiecl production tend to 
lower it ? This may affect the day 
laborer, skilled or unskilled, less than 
any other class of toilers — he .seems 
always to have at hand the remedy of 
the strike for higher wages. But the 



man on a salary, the clerk and the book- 
keeper, as well as the small merchants 
and tradesmen of various kinds who are 
carrying on busine.ss to some extent on 
borrowed money — these mny fine! it an 
added burden. The enormous consump- 
tion of bread-stuffs in this country leaves 
each year a smaller margin for export. 
The f:i( t that the farmers have more old 
wlicai on hand now than at any similar 
date in twenty years accounts for some 
of the confidence with which they con* 
sider a lessened return from their flekls. 
They constitute about the only thor- 
oughly independent class in this Nation. 
The predictions of reversal of prosperity 
at the end of seven years of plenty have 
not held good this eighth year con- 
tinues the farmers' high tide of proliL 



The Modern Education 
of Ministers 



>ii;ns that the 
theological semi- 
naries of .America 
are becoming conscious of llie fact that 
the conditions of modem life demand 
something more than the traditional cur- 
riculum are welcome. The Chicago The- 
ological Seminary has made announce- 
ment of new courses to be given next 
year, which it is believed will greatly 
help its siudt iUs to meet tlu- exigencies 
of prt^i iit tiuy life w lu n iln \ enter upon 
tlie practical work of the nunisiiy. These 
courses comprise three departments ol 
study in which progress has been evident 
during rfrrnt ycaf;. biblical criticism 
and psychological research have com- 
bined to make greRt changes in the ideals 
of what, for the lack of a less clumsy term, 
nuist becalled rcli'-;ious pedagogy. The 
basis ft)r belief i-i the I?ihlc has hern 
changed ; and conceptions ct»ncei uiiig the 
character and the development of the 
religious life have been changed. As a 
consequence, in the world to-day there is 
less conlidcnce in the value of cultivating 
acquaintance with religious words and 
phrases, and more confidence than ever 
in the power of cultivating acquaintance 
with the religious experience of individ- 
uals and of the race. Linguistic studies 
in Hebrew and Greek have ther^ore 
assumed less importance than they used 
to have ; on the other hand, acquaint- 
ance with the messages of the great 
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ntcii of the Bible and of the Church, 
knowledge of the processes of the human 
mind in the adult as well as in the child, 
study of the messages of other relig- 
ions besides Christianity, observaiiou 
of the effects of applying Christian 
principles to prartirnl life, and the like, 
have come to assume greater importance. 
To adapt the curriculum to this new 
emphasis, the Seminary has established 
a new professorship of pedagogy, and 
put it upon the same status with other 
departments. In the second place, the 
study of the principles of relief, of 
penology, of the treatment of depend 
eiiis, antl the like, has borne mtich 
fruit. The work of redeeming men is 
no longer conceived as merely the saving 
of them froiu some great future disaster, 
but of rescuing them from present wrong 
and evil. .\sa consequence of this new- 
conception, the Seminary will nuke it 
possible for theolog^icat students to do 
what may be called clinical work. Close 
afiiliation with thi' Chirngn Connnons 
Social Settlement and the Chicago insli- 
tute of Social Seryice, and arrangements 
by w hich students can observe the work 
being done in the great city and confer 
with specialists who are doing it, will 
give to the study of " evangelism " a 
highly practical element. In the third 
place, the churches are more and more 
becoming aware that tlu \ havr a part to 
play, not merely in rescuing men from 
e\il, but also in elevating civic and social 
ideals, co-operating with civic and social 
organizations, and promoting honesty 
and efFirienry in c ivic and social life. 
The clinical work and field study of the 
students will therefore be devoted, not 
merely to irlief, but also to constructive 
effort. 1 ht se changes in the Chicago 
'Iheological Seminar)-, coming at the 
same time with similar changes in the 
Yale Divinity School (as outlined in the 
issue of The Outlook for April 27). 
prnmi«^c mnch for increase in the prac- 
tical erriciency and genuine religious life 
of the churches in America. 



The .Vmericnii Covern- 
nient is considering bids 
for the construction of 
two of the greatest engines of war known 
to modem nations — monster battle-ships 



Two American 
Dreadnoaghis 



of the Dreadnought class. The plans call 
for battle ships that shall not be interior 
to England's great Dreadnought or 
Japan^s equivalent for the same. The 
two new additions to the navy of the 
Cnited Stales are kn(»wn nt pn -^cnt ofTi- 
rinlly as Nos. 28 and 29. and the speciti- 
cations call for battle-ships of appro.xi- 
mately 20,000 tons displacement, exclu- 
sive of armor and armament. Each of 
these formidable engines of war, it is 
estimated, will cost, when completed, 
$1U,UOO,000. The successful bidders 
were the Ne\»port News Shipbuilding 
Cumpany at S.?.9S7.0()0, and the Fore 
Ki\ i r Shipbuiltling Compary at 54, '77.- 
UOU. i he biddings were complex, wall 
various designs and combinations speci* 
lied, one of the successful bidders, the 
Newport Nrws ('ompany. submitting no 
less than seven alternative plans. -As it is 
specified by law that no company shall 
recei«'e a contract for more than one ship, 
the second lowest bidder naturally has 
rather the h(>st of the bargain, as a com- 
parison of the above bids shows. In order 
to have a check on contractors* bids, spe- 
cial bids were received from the il 
cfmstnirtors nt the New \>'rk and Mare 
island navy-yards, prepared under direc- 
tions from the Department. I'he officials 
of tbe Navy Department were especially 
gratified at the lowness of the successful 
bids, which were not ('iily lower than 
those prepared at the (iovernment navy- 
yards, but that of the Newport News 
Company was even less than the cost of 
the I6.0()0-loii b.itile-ship Minnesota, anil 
53.000 less than the cost of die greatest 
of our present battle-ships, the Louisiana. 
Tbe new battle-ships are to be cdlnpleted 
and delivered to the Government within 
thirty-six months. 



A New Cnlfe^^e 
for Women 



There is a well-defined 



movement on foot to 
establish a modern and, 
so far as it can be made, a model college 
for tJie higher education of women on 
the Pacific coast. The significance of 
the Pacific coast States in the future 
history of Amrricn and the world can 
hardly be overestimated. China and 
Japan are in the throes of new birth, 
and the relations of the entire Orient 
with the Western world and Western 
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civilization are growing more and more 
close, and therefore mote and more 
complicated. California cannot escape 

the place JissiR;ned her in the ven' fore- 
front of action in this (l«'\<.-lopnicnt of 
Oriental and Occidcutai inieicouihc. 
The importance of the part ^e is called 
on to play wiM be greatly increased by 
the completion of the Panama Canal. 
The best sort of education will be neces- 
sary to fit the people of California as 
weU as the people of the entire country 
to deal with the new problems of inter- 
national intercourse which are i)resentin}^ 
themselves to the citizens and statesmen 
of this country. California has already 
adiieved some remarkable results in her 
educational system. In Leland Stanford 
University and in the University of Cali- 
fornia tiiat State possesses two institutions 
of high rank. But there is not in the 
State, nor indeed is there in the entire 
coiintf}' west of the Atlantic seaboard, a 
college for women of the first rank. Dr. 
W. A. Edwards, Principal of Throop Poly- 
technic Institute at Pasadena, California, 
points out that Western girls, in order 
to obtain a non-co-educaiional college 
education, have now to travel to the 
Atlantic States. " Of the four thousand 
students now in attendance at Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley, and Br>'n Mawr, fully 
one thousand, or twenty-live per cent., 
come from west of Pennsylvania ; and 
of this thousand about four hundred 
come from homes west of the Mississippi 
River. How many others," he con 
tinues, "have been refused adniisMun 
because of overcrowded halls and dor- 
mitories, and how many otheis still 
would seek admission if there were a 
woman^s college nearer home, no one 
can say." The movement for establish- 
ing a woman's college in California has 
already taken definite form. A charier 
has been obtained, a board of trusti es 
organized, and a desirable site procured 
in Uie delightful town of Pasadena, adja- 
cent to Los Angeles. In climate, in the 
character of its citizens, in its public and 
private achievements, Southern Califor- 
nia is peculiarly fitted for the location of 
a woman's college, which shall not only 
maintain the highest standards now 
maintained anywhere in woman s educa- 
tion, but shall add some new features 



and new ideas which have been devel- 
oped since tile estaUi^ment of Vassar, 
Smidi, Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr. To 

quote again from Dr. Kdwards's admi- 
rable statement, " The pioneers in tke 
higher education of women natuially 
and properly model their courses after 
those which the experience of coUegeit 
for men had found best. Their success 
and their embarrassing oversupply of 
students show that they meet a vital 
need . But it is possible for a new college 
to add decided vaUie to these approved 
curricula by incorpc>ratin^ into them the 
modern ideal of manual training." 

Philippine Progress 

On the thirtieth day of this month, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 

proclamation issued by the President of 
the United States on the thirtieth day of 
last March, there will be held in the 
^ilippine Islands an election for the* 
first popular assembly, or legislative 
Ixidy. of the Filipino p>eople. The i-m; 
ing of this proclamation, followed as tt 
will be by the election ordered and ilic 
convening of the Philippine Assembly, 
in which for the first time in their history 
the voice of the K ilipino people, through 
popular representation, will be heard in 
the central government, marks a step of 
momentous import no less to America 
than to the people of the Philippines. 

Some disappointment has been ex- 
pressed at the light registration of voters 
— less than half of what might reasonably 
have been exixcted. This evidence of 
lack of interest on the part of the Fili- 
pinos should not obscure the more im- 
portant fact that the American Govern- 
ment, by the President's proclamation, 
has shown its desire to j;i\e the Filipinos 
an opporiunily to practice .self-govern- 
ment. Vox the Filipino people this proc- 
lamation is the charter of their liberties — 
their magna t /iarta — and though it may 
not satisfy all the natnrnl aspirations of 
the people for indeijendence, it never- 
theless grants a measure of self-govern- 
ment which, in the benefits and rights it 
carries with it, falls but little short of 
absolute independence. 

li cannot fail to bring to everv think- 
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\fi% Filipino the assurance of the good 
will of America, and of ht-r generous 
intentions for the future ; for whereas, 
up to tills period, the islands have been 
governed, since the date of the es- 
tablishment of civil government, by a 
Commission made up of the American 
Govemor-Citincral, four American Com- 
missioners and three Filipino Commis- 
sioners, appointed by the President of the 
United States and working under and 
ca'^ryiiii,' out a |x>licy laid down by the 
Adnunistrauon and the Congress of the 
United States, from the <kte of the con- 
vening and organizing of the Assembly 
all the legislative power conferred on the 
Philippine ('omniission will be vested in 
a legislature to consist of two houses— 
the Philipi»ne Commission and the Phil- 
ippine Assembly. 

The under house, or Philipjiinc As- 
sembly, will under the law consist ol nut 
less than fifty nor more than a hundred 
members, chosen by the people them> 
selves. They have, of course, the author 
ity to elect their own Speaker and to 
perfect their own organization, and will 
be in all essential points a thoroughly 
representative body, with all the rights 
and privileges pertaining thereto. 

So much for what \vc have done polit- 
ically ft r the Filipino peopie at the end 
of nine years of American occupation. 
It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the question as to whether these 
people passing from the tribal stage of 
primitive civilisation just diree hundred 
and seventy-five years ago into Spanish 
domination and influenre, and reared 
until just nine years past in the principles 
of Spanish imperialism, are, from a histor- 
ical point of view, ready for tiie measure 
of self-government we have bestowed. 
America heretofore, in the great crises of 
her history, has never stopped to ask 
about precedents, nor has she done it 
now. With that courage and hardihood 
and self-confidence which have always 
been her characteristics, she has gone 
forward with strides unparalleled in the 
history of colonization, and has dared to 
do what no otfier nation under like cir- 
cumstances has ever done before. 

But, as in all history any great change 
in the establislied order of things has 
brought with it new responsibilities and 



new difficulties and dangers, so will it be 
now. It has been well said that "legis- 
latures do not create republics. They 
are the last word of llie old regime ; they 
are only the first word of the new." It 
is one thing to say to an individual or a 
people, Thou shalt " or Thou shalt 
not," and quite another thing to say, 
'* Come, now, and let us reason together." 

That there is in the people of the 
Philippine Islands the making of a suc- 
cessful republic in the generations to 
come, if America brings to the work 
patriotism, and a singleness of purpose 
that puts honor before gain, and an altru- 
ism of spirit that rounts not the cost but 
looks rather at the opportunity for ad- 
vancing the cause of civilization and of 
Christianity, no one who has witnessed 
the enormous strides of the FilipniopeO' 
pic in the nine years of American occu- 
pation can doubt; but that we should 
hasten slowly in engrafting democratic 
ideas on a monarchically bom and reared 
people is a thing about which there is 
also not the slightest doCibt in the minds 
of all who are acquainted with the prob- 
lem. Filipinos and Americans alike. 

Like all great causes, this one demands 
our best for its working out. What we 
do and the way we do it is of just as 
much moment to us in its effects on our 
integrity, our prestige, and our honor as 
upon the Filipino people — indeed, more, 
since from a people of our enlightenment 
more is rightly expected 1 

It is much better that we stay at home 
and give the jx-ople of the islands the 
chance to work out their own destiny to 
theirglo'-y or their downfall, if we are not 
ready as a people to do this thing in a 
big way. We ourselves know better 
how to do it to-day than ever before. 
" In the fullness of time " our experiences 
come — just when we are ready for them 
— and America knows to-day, as in no 
former period in her own life, the value of 
practical training in citizenship: she is 
revolutionizing whrde agricultural com- 
munities ; she is learning new methods 
of reclaiming the waste places of the 
earth ; she is studying the secrets of 
the forests ; she is searching out the 
causes of poverty and distress ; and 
while she trains the laborer and the 
artisan as never before, she also trains 
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the child to a sense of the responsibility 

of the citizen to tlie state. 

All this knowk'dge, which. pro{)frly 
apphcd, will supply their greatest need, 
we can carry to these people whom the 
fortunes of war have brought ns, and 
whom we hold in our ket^piiv^, vJu thcr 
they will or no, if we are hue enough lo 
do it — if we live up to our ideals as a 
people and realize our responsibiUty as 
individuals. But if we shrink from the 
responsibility and cavil :it the s o\i • if, 
worse still, we shou a national sthisii- 
ness in using these people and their in- 
terests in political tralFic ; if, t ithcr as a 
nation "r :is individuals, wo hartrr for an 
allt j^iancf we sh«)uld win, or harj^ain for 
favor we should'earn —if, in a word, we 
fail to command the respect while we 
strive to gain the confidence of the peo- 
ple with whom we {leal, by just so nuich 
do We lose in national character our- 
selves, and by just so much retard their 
political and social rej^eneration. 

In any thought of I'ilipino ^joople. 
whom politically we have advanced ^o 
rapidly, it is helpful to remember ili.ii. 
although they are far down in the scale 
of peoples in industrial atul economic 
developURiit. the C hurch for four ceti- 
turies has done its work towards bringing 
them religious liberty, and that this fact 
alone makes tlu-in a (x-ople amoni; all 
the peoples of the Orient peculiarly 
ready U^x proi^ress in ci\ il libert\ . 

They are the only people in the F^ist 
who, as a people, worship the God of the 
Christian : and. bearing this in mind, we 
should do Well to remember that before 
we ever reached tiieir shores Uiey had 
already raised up amomr themselves an 
apostle of regeneration in their Rizal — 
hero and m;irt} r. who, in the last weeks 
of his life, on the very eve of the coming.; 
of America into the islands, .said words 
like these to the people of his countr)*: 
" Fellow-countrymen ! No man has j^iv t-n 
fiieater proof than I of desirini? liberties 
for our country, and I still desire them. 
But I make the training of the people 
a premise, so that they, by education and 
labor, might attain a personality of their 
own and become worthy of those liberties. 
In my writings I have reconuneiuled 
study and civic virtues to the jx .i>le; 
without these redemption is impossible." 



Industrial Mediaeval' 
ism 

The time must surely come when the 
strike as a way of settling industrial dis- 
ngreemenfs will be looked at as little 
belter than a relic of barbarism. It is 
unscientific, economically wasteful, and 
usually inelTective. Illustrations of this 
have nudtiplied lately. The new spapers 
have teemed with reports of strikes: 
street-cleaners, garbage collectors, lamp- 
lighters, icc-deli\^rers, telegraj^hers. and 
others, all properb ser\ ants of the pub 
lie nt i'j:- iniher than of indi\iduals, 
ha\e li tl tile imblic needs unheeded, ai d 
have maile it impossible for the ordinal) 
citizen to be clean, comfortable, and 
seciue, while word} altercations lietween 
workers and otiuers on obscure ques- 
tions in dispute have waged interminably. 
In a measure the quarrels have been 
tried by newspaper and settled b\ pulv 
lic opinion ; yet out of the hun<lreds ol 
columns printed in the N\ \v York papers 
about the street-cleaners' strike, for 
instance, how many were devoted to 
exposition of the points at issue? How 
many of us really have an opinion as to 
whether the strikers were right in assert 
ing that their work was so arranged that 
they had to be on duty hours in excess 
of the lime set b law. or whether the 
otticials wrrr rii^lit in in*,'- that tlie pa) 
w.as far higher tiian the men couk* earn 
elsewhere ? How many of us, as regards 
the tekgrai)hers' strike, understand why, 
after the jiublic was infotiiKd thnt a 
^ati^fa< tory agreement had been reached 
throvigh the inler\'ention of Mr. Neill 
the l.^nited States Labor Commissioner, 
the next da>'s des])atches should an- 
nounce that the ojx-rators had "gone 
out" at ijan I rancisco, and lliat other 
points were threatened? If any one 
thing was made clear by the great anthra- 
cite coal strike and the settlement, it '.va> 
that, when the people at large are mjured 
b> a labor dispute, the public must be 
regarded as a third part)% and its inter- 
ests >afeguarde<l. But there is no deti 
nite or ^\stematic way for the yirhlic 
thus to protect itself, nor even any lair 
and impartial way of learning the real 
facts. In the present clumsy fashion of 
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dealinjT with disajjrccmrTits hrtwccn em- 
ployers and employed, industnal warfare 
takes the place of industrial democracy, 
arKi in>tead of clear, strongf statements 
of cl.iiin^ advancetl iind an^imients ad- 
duced, we have minute accouiiis of what 
the reporters suppose to be picturesque 
or sensational incidents. John Mitchell 
almost alone amon^ labor leaders has 
begun his rontesis with employers by 
clear and inteiligibte declarations of his 
side of the case, free frcmi perfervid 
rhetoric an<l rhodomontadc. One great 
step toward makin<^ the public judj^t s 
and not pnrtisnns in labor troubles will 
be taken when the representatives of 
both sides learn the wisdom of less heat 
and more light In short, trial by news- 
paper discussion may lead. t!irf>u}jh poij- 
ular HidiRnation, to a cessaiion of intol- 
erable conditions such as have lately 
prevailed in New YoHc. but it cannot be 
regarded as a judicial and well-balanrcd 
nirth'xl of deciding controverted ques- 
tions. 

Such a method there should be, and 
ultimately th-M will be. I'he only way 

to i^^r't rid of the strike is tf) put some- 
ihuig better in its place. Those who 
think the labor question can be settled 
by crying out for the destruction of the 
labor unions are no wiser than those who 
sn\ ihey would like to see the race prob- 
lem solved by sending the negroes back 
to Africa. The privilege of collective 
bar:;atning will never be r^'linquished by 
Workingmen wherever they have gained 
it. and collective b^rj^aining is the soul 
of unionism. It appeals to most minds 
as essentially fair because, when individ- 
ual employer and individual employee 
bargain about wages or h^^w^s or treat 
ment, there is no equality ot coercive or 
persuasive power ; the individual laborer 
may be discharged without the slightest 
inconvenience to the employer, although 
that laborer niny be ait ' lutely in the 
right; only when tlie employees act as 
a unit dan they meet their emploj er on 
even ground. The union is to stay, 
then, but not necessnrilv ns it is now, 
unincorporated. irre.s[xjnsibic to judicial 
proceeding, impossible to constrain or 
direct by State or Nation. The real 
problem is to provi(!. a recognized 
and authoritative ^stem of dealing rea- 



sonably and rfTi i tixdy with labor dis- 
putes, a court or conciliation council or 
other fair-minded place of appeal which 
not only may but must precede an appeal 
to the war tactics of the strike — a sort 
of Hague Tribunal for industry. When 
the questions involve employees of the 
government of city^ State, or Nation, or 
Uiose of public utility corporations, such 
as railways, telegraphs, or niine^ thr law 
might well absolutely forbid strikes of 
the employees as a body and without 
notice as unendurable and a crime 
against the jx-opie at large. Other coun- 
tries have a!re;\dy moved in this direc- 
tion. We may not be ready for such 
radical labor legislation as New Zea- 
land's cominiisory arbitration law, under 
which in labor disputes the fmf>lfi\ < i hns 
to obey the decision of a governmental 
board of arbitration under penalty of a 
heavy fine, the employee under penalty 
of losing his license to engage in his 
trntli lint we luight at least seriously 
consider Uie bill passed not long ago in 
Canada, and largely due to the Deputy 
Ministcrof Labor. Mr. W. L. Mackenzie, 
and reported at the time in The f )utIook. 
'I'his ])lan we tind succinctly described 
as follows in the current issue of The 
World To- Day: 

The act provides that no strike or lockout 

can be dechued in .tun iniuini; industry or 
public service utility prior to or pending 
investigation by a Board of Conciliation, on 
l)enalty ot a fine of from .n|o to 550 a day for 
employees and <5!i to tor eni])l()\ crs. 

.\t the rc(|ucsl ot either party to a dispute 
the Ministcrof Labor appoints a Board com- 
posed of one member rno«ten bv each side 
.ind a third ( rmpted or i it n ! h\ the Min- 
ister. They will investigate, with full court 
powers, and issue a report. Their finding, 
ii(>\ve\ er -.iiul here the nn asnre dit'fers fmtn 
New Ze il uul s !<i\v is not binding on eitlur 
party ; they are at lil»ei i v t<> i eject it, and, if 
they desire, to declare a strike or lockout to 
enforce their demands- It i.s fcU, however, 
that in ninety nine «iut of one luiiidretl i .i>i-s 
the eoolinjr of passion by tlie conipul.sory 
delav and the force of intelligently airected 
pul >lic opinion will lead to the acceptance of 
the award. 

It is to() soon to say that this exi>erl- 
ment. or that of New Zealand, is a solu- 
tion of a great problem ; but it is not 
unreasonable to beliex'e that in some such 
plan will be found the opening of a path 
leading away from senseless labr r-.6ghts 
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toward the practical application of the 
idea that industrialism ^ business and 
not war. 

Faith and Fear 

It is ven- difTu ult to reconcile with 
honest faith the timidity with which men 
hold the most fundamental truths. It they 
held these truths as a matter of conviction 
and experience rather than as intellectual 
opinions, they would not be afraid : be- 
cause truth is in its nature impregnable. 
No man can really believe in- a truth 
without being sure of its ultimate tri- 
umph. It is not strange that men are 
timid when they do not hold truth in its 
integrity; for believing in a uuth is a 
mtt<^ more difficult matter than many 
people comprehend. It is easy to have 
an opinion. It is not easy to mahe that 
opinion so much a part of one's character 
and life that it passes over into a deep 
and unshakable belief. The prayer, 
" Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine un- 
belief !" expresses a well nigh universal 
experience and state of mind. A man 
from Mars, accepting the body of truth 
in tf»e Old and New Testaments, would 
imac^inc that a Cluirch which used such 
a Bible as its text-book would be abso- 
lutely without fear; that it would welcome 
the most penetrating play of the search- 
light on its foundations ; that it would 
welcome all human inquiry, and even 
human curiosity, being sure that the 
more carefully its claims were examined, 
the more painstakingly its truth studied, 
the nearer and the morc certain would 
be its triumph. 

But men in middle lite still recall 
vividly the days when to announce one*s 
feith in evolution was xaxy like an- 
nouncing one's self an infidel ; and the 
name of Darwin, instead of being hon- 
ored as a s)'nonym for intellectual integ- 
rity, scientific enthusiasm, and an influ- 
ence on modern thont^ht more dt t j> and 
penetratiiiLj. prob.ihly. th.Tii that which 
was exerci!>ed by any other man of the 
nineteenth century, was a term of oppro- 
brium. Within the brief lifetime of a 
generation, narw in's view of the process 
of nature, \\s a whole, has come to l>e so 
generally accepted and so widely under- 



stood that an eminent Christian teacher 
has said of it that it came to light just in 
time to save many of the best men and 

women from despair. 

The adherents of Christian Science can 
make no more effective appeal than the 
declaration that their belief casts out 

fear and delivers those who accept it 
from the bondage to this ancit ni foe of 
the human race, t ear has no place in 
the life of any man or woman who be- 
lieves either in God or in Immortality. It 
is a survival of a semi-barbarous age, a 
specter that hngers, like the superstitions 
whidi diildren still cherish, from the 
tiroes when men divided the world be> 
twcen Cnd and the devil, with much the 
larger part to the devil. The Church 
has absolutely nothing to fear concern- 
ing the truth in its keeping ; it has every- 
thing to gain by holding its doors wide 
open and inviting the whole world to 
come in and study and scrutinize and 
turn on the searchlight. Its timidity has 
cost it many a victory ; its cowardice has 
lost it many a friend. It ought to wcl 
come ever)' honest inquiry and keep its 
doors open to every form of sincere 
investigation ; but it ought also to show 
a certain kind of indifference to the pos- 
sible results of inqtjir}- and investigation ; 
the indifierence with which a man. fun- 
damentally sure of the foundations on 
which he has built, would allow the most 
skeptical, critical, and cynical to exam- 
ine those foundations at leisure. The 
body of truth which the Church holds 
is not a treasure which can be stolen. 
On the contrary, die more widely it is 
(litTusfd. and the farther it is carried, 
the better, not only for those who take it, 
but for the Church itself. Like the 
miracle of the loaves, the treasure of 
truth multiplies as it is dispersed. Flu 
Church has as little to fear from tlie 
enemy who comes upon it unawares with 
the hope of carrying off its treasures as 
from the man who would steal a Bible for 
the sake of discovering whether it had 
any value for him. I he Church is not a 
fortress in which a few of the elect tind 
refuge in the midst of a hostile worid, 
and to whom are committed certain 
treasrires of siich value that they must be 
securely guarded from the gaze of the 
covetous, and protected from all possible 
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assaults. The Church is rather a store- 
house of Uie bread of life, ready to share 
with every man who asks and to feed 
every star\'!n^ child of the multitude. 
Its doors ought always to be wide open ; 
its treasures ought always to be in full 
view; for its central purpose is not to 
keep things to itself, but to scatter them 
broadcast through the whole world. 
Faith and fear involve a contradiction in 
terms. No man can reaUy be dominated 
by both; for real faith, as contrasted 
with intellectual opinion, like love, " cast* 
eth out fear." 



The Spectator 

The Spectator finds, as he journeys 
through the country, that he, in common 
with other tourists, is seeking always 
for the novel and uncommon things - 
sights with which he is unfamiliar, occu- 
pations previously unknown, and prod- 
ucts of the soil heretofore untasted. 
The Spectator, therefore, being no excep- 
tion to tlie common run of men, has been 
eager during a residence on the Pacific 
Coast to taste hi9 first California fruit 
picked from the tree, to visit places 
of which he has read glowing descrip- 
tions, and, in fact, to pursue the novelty 
of every kind and nature when, per- 
chance, it is brought to his attention. 
Of this zest for tu \v things the Spectator 
has never been ashamed, believing that 
so long as life can offer him objects of 
interest he will ever be young in the pur- 
suit of them. 

Some things, however, cease to be 
novelties after the hrst glance, and at 
once sink tothe level of the commonplace; 
others, like a door opening wider and 
^ ider, disclose sights growing more won- 
derful and varied the longer they are 
looked upon. The Spectator would call 
the glass»bottom boats at Catalina Island 
a novelty of the latter class, feeling sure 
that the mysteries of the sea as revealed 
to him in the Bay of Avalon would never 
become commonplace. There is seen 
plant life of every description, from the 
heavy kelp with its numberless air-pods 
to delicate ferns of infinite variety ; fishes 
of bright red and sapphire blue give 



color to these fairy-like haunts of the 
mermaid; and, indeed, it was an easy 

thing for the Spectator to believe that 
he was lookin*^ down into grottoes and 
caves peopled by another race of l>eings. 
But most wonderful of all was the jelly- 
fish—an ethereal-looking substance of 
salmon-pink, with head that expanded 
rxl closed like an umbrella as the crea- 
ture breathed, and with streamers of the 
same jelly-like substance floating behind 
as it passed under the boat. What 
mattered it if the abalone shells had 
been previously dropped there to add 
beauty to the submarine setting ? The 
boy who dived for tiiem could bring up 
the very one desired by the occupant of 
the boat, thus increasing the vnsh to 
possess it. The Spectator knew that 
the real home of the abalone was on the 
rocks* close by, and as all things else . 
were native to the watery soil, he \\ as 
willing to be duped to that slight degree 
and pay his *' two bits " for a shell. 

With this novel experience still fresh 
in the Spectator's mind, he learned that 
an artist in a neighboring city was giving 
exhibitions of sketches actually made 
under the water. The Spectator was 
incredulous, hardly believing such a thing 
possible, but if those moment <ry pictures 
revealed through the glass-1 tttom boat 
could be perpetuated on > invas, he 
surely would make the effort to see them. 
Following the impulse to seek out all 
thii^ that are novel, the Spectator 
found himself in the bungalow studio of 
the artist, looking at sketches of wonder- 
ful interest and beauty and listening to 
the artist's methods of working under 
die water. He told the Spectator that 
as a boy he was fond off swimming and 
diving, reniaining below for a longer 
time than his companions, his artistic 
temperament all the time taking note of 
effects produced under water, until he 
found himself wishing that he might 
reproduce some of the pictures seen I>y 
him. It was at the island of Tahiti, 
when a young man, that the thought first 
came to him — and he claims the idea as ' 
an original one — that he could prepare 
a canvas in such a manner as to permit 
of his sketching with oil crayons under 
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the water. Wit made no secret of the 
process, .Sci>ing that a piece o£ canvas 
was thoroughly soaked in cocoanut oil, 
and then fastened to a square of glass 
with strips "f Niirj^fP'^in'^' jjI l^^er. With 
watch in hand, the artist said to the 
Spectator, '• Now imagine that the can- 
vas is ready and I am going down for 
three-quart* IS of a miiuiie, for that was 
as long as 1 ( ould at first remain In'low. 
Let us see how much can be done in 
that short space of time. Now I am 
down thirt)- feet on the bottom of the 
sea ; I look about and s- ]< < t my sul:>jecl 
from among the many scenes of beauty 
presented; 1 fiisten n»y canvas to a rock, 
and — time is up and I must go to the 
surface for air ; but the next time I do 
the work ih.tt A/A, and by taking several 
such trips my sketch is made/' From 
this primitive method he advanced to 
the diver's suit, and then could work for 
an hour or more at a time. In looking 
at these sketcht-s the Spectator was 
amazed to see rocks and clilTs seemingly 
as high as those in the Yosemite Valley, 
but the artist explained that this apparent 
height in a depth of only thirtj feet is 
due to the magnifying power of the water. 
Coral reefs like mountains, wooded glens 
of tropical growth, arroyos nml toot- 
hills — all were presenietl in a fashion to 
charm the eye of the SjK-ctator. Thr 
work begi' atTaluu has been coniimied 
on the Pa fic Coast, the San Francisco 
disaster decking the artist's career for 
a time, as valuable sketches and pictures 
were then destroyed. There was a sug- 
gestion of Robert Louis Stevenson about 
the man, the Spectator thought— his 
.stories of life on a tropical island; his 
inlett'sling recilnl of tales weiid and 
ghost-like, in addition to his descrip- 
tions of picturcsc|ue scenes beneath the 
water. 

In crinneciion with these submarine 
subjects, the Spectator would mention 
another novelty in this line, though .«»een 
on (lr\ l iiid. In the wonderful eh-clt ical 
parade of I'iesta W eek at Lo^ Angeles, 
each llual in the prticrssion represented 
• in some suggestive waj a jewel or semi- 
precious stone. There was a wide range, 
from th'- rlimioiul to tlv nioonstout' ; 
but somewhere in between the coral had 



its place. A coral reef was represented, 
in whose recesses gaUiiy sea-uyniphs 
were almost hidden, while suspended 
above, as if floating in the water, was an 
immense v;li;t<' fish, who^e tindulating 
motions from head t*^* tail, wuli the capa- 
cious mouth ojxniiig at intervals, j^ave 
an impression of reality, while its brill- 
iant illumination ga\e tfvidence that the 
|onah it had s\vn1l'^>wrd was in the form 
<jf electric bulbs. Ever)' fin and scale 
showed with man'elous distinctness. 

The .Spectator by this time began to 
feel the dampenitig efl[ects of so many 
water novelties, and changed the current 
of his thoughts by visiting a pigeon 
ranch^ — a novelty to him, inasmuch as he 
could hardly imagine one hundred thou- 
sand pigeons being held in one place 
without cage, bar. or bolt. On the edge 
of the Los Ani^clc^ Ri' fr that stream 
of sand rather Uian of water — he found 
this pigeon city, and gained a new in- 
sight, not only in *'the flocking together 
of birds of one feather." but also in the 
culture of s, [iiabs. for the ii!tiiiiatr object 
of the proprietor is not to ra;>e fancy 
breeds, but to cater to the patnpered 
appL-tite of man. He stated a fact to 
the .Spectator, which the latter had no 
(l«'sire to dispute, that " connnon s-.^tt^c is 
a nugiiiy good thing to have," and. pos- 
sessing that, he had learned more by 
observati()n than any book COUtd tell 
Iiitn. lie had found ih.it if pigeons had 
all they wanted to eat, conditions of 
environment such as they desired, and 
were not frightened by stray dogs or 
rats, they would never lea\e their home, 
lie ( luiekled as he said. '* Sec that little 
house across the river.' i hat was built 
by a man to tempt my birds over there, 
but not one has gone." I'hree tons of 
wheal sprea<l Ujton the ground each day 
offers an open-air, •' all hours" restau- 
rant, and the bird» appreciate their 
boarding-place. No hilters or bridles, 
no fencing in, no e.(t';cs or coops except 
t!i(' nests they r.ir.ke f<~r ihemst ' no 
lirmiations of any k'nd 'ox desciipticn, 
yet not a bird leaves the place except for 
a temporary flight. IVcedom is thei*^ 
in e\ery seii'e. yet tiie hoin-' instinct 
prevails and keeps Uieir nuuiber intan- 
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President Roosevelt as a Nature 
Lover and Observer 

BY JOHN BURROUGHS 



OUR many-sided President has a 
side to his nature of which the 
public has heard but little, and 
which, in view of his recent criticism of 
what he callb the nature fakers, is of 
especial interest and importance. I refer 
to his keenness and enthusiasm as a 
studert of animal life, and his extr^iorHi 
nary powers of observation. The charge 
recently made against him that he is 
only a sportsman and has only a sports- 
man's interest in nature is very wide of 
the mark. Why, I cnniiot nnw recall 
that I have e\ er met a man with a keener 
and more comprehensive interest in the 
-wild life about us — ^an interest that is at 
once scientific and thoroughly human 
And by human I dn not mean "anyihiiiL; 
akin to the seniimentalism thai sicklies 
o*er so much of our more recent natural 
history writing, and that inspires the 
founding nf hospitals for sick c:it'^ : !>iit I 
mean his robust, manly love for aii open- 
air life, and his sympathetic insight into 
it. When I first read his '* Wilderness 
Hunter," many years ago, I was im- 
pressed bv his rare cnnybination of the 
sportsman and the naturalist. When 1 
accompanied him on his trip to the 
Yellowstone Park in April, 1903, 1 got a 
fresh impression of the f^v?? nt of his nat 
lira) history knowledge and of his trained 
powers of observation. Nothing escaped 
him, from bears to mice, from wild geese 
to chickadees, from elk to rt H squirrels; 
he took it all in. and took it in as 
only an alert, vigorous nund can take it 
in. On that occasion I was able to help 
him identify only one new bird. .All the 
other birds ho recogni/ed as quickly as 
I did. One day, on his return from a 
long tramp alone into the wilderness, he 
told me of a bird he had seen and heard 
that was new to him. From his drsrri |> 
tion 1 concluded it was Townsend's ."^oli 
taire — & bird I was my.self curious to 
hear. The next day, as we rode on 



horseback through the country the Presi- 
dent had tramped over, he paused at a 

certain point amid some scattered pine 
and low bushes above a ir^fj^e of the 
Vellowstone. and said, '* It was right 
here that I heard the strange bird — and ' 
there it is now." .And I caught the song 
he spoke fdllowt il it up, and 

soon saw and identified the solitaire, a 
bird in size and color suggesting the 
catbird, but a much finer songster. 

During a'recent half-day spent with the 
President at Snp^nmore Hill I i^oi a still 
more vivid impression of hiskeenness and 
quickness in all natural history matters. 
The < iic passion of his life seemed 
natural history, ar;cl the new warbler 
that had appeared in his woods — new in 
the breeding season on Long Island — 
seemed an event that threw the aiTairs 
of state and of the Presidential succes- 
sion (itn'tc into the background. Indeed, 
he fairly bubbled over with delight at 
the th(<ught of his new birds and at the 
prospect of showing them to his visitors. 
He said to my friend who at conipiisied 
me. John Lewis Childs, of Pl.oral Park, a 
former State Senator, tliat he could not 
talk politics then, he wanted to talk and 
to hunt birds. And it was not long 
before he was h'' t on the trail of that 
new warbler as he had rec< ntly bi en on 
the trail of some of the great trusts. 
Fancy a President of the United States 
stalking rapidly .At lo^s V)nshy fields to the 
\vood> eager ;is a boy and tilled with the 
one idea of 'showing to lus visitors tJie 
black-throated green warbler ! We were 
presently in the edge of the woods and 
standing under a locust-lr* e. where the 
President had several tiiucs -st c n and 
heard his rare visitant. "That's his 
note now." he said, and we all three rec- 
ognized it at the same instant. It came 
from across a little val)'"^' fiflv yard*^ 
farther in the woods. We were soon 
standing under the tree in which the 
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bird was singings, and presently had our 
glasses upon him. 

"There is no mistake about it Mr, 
President," we both said; "it is surely 
theblack-throated green/* andhelaughed 
in glee. "1 knew it could be no other; 
there is no mistaking that sonp nnd 
those markings. ''I'roes, trees, murnniring 
trees!' someone reports him as saying. 
Now if we could only find the ne:tt;" 
but we did not, though it was doubdess 
not far off. 

Our warblers, both in color and in song, 
are bewildering even to the experienced 
ornithologist, but the President had 
mastered most of them. Not long before 
he had written me from Washintj^ton that 
he had just come in from walking with 
Mrs. Roosevelt about the White House 
groiituls looking up arriving warblers. 

Most of the warblers were up in the 
tops of the trees, and I could not get a 
good glimpse of them ; but there was 
one with chestnut cheeks, with bright 
yellow behind the cheeks, and a yellow 
breast thickly streaked with black, which 
has puzzled me. Doubtless it is a very 
common kind which has for the moment 
slipped my memory. I saw the black- 
burnian, the smnmer yellowbird, and 
the black-ihi< lated ^recn." The next 
day he wrote me that he had idcnlilied 
the puszling warbler ; it was the Cape 
May. 

At luncheon he told us of some of his 
ornithological excursions in the White 
House grounds, bow people would stare 
at him as he stood gazing up into the 
trees like r>ne demented. '* No doubt 
they thought me insane," " \''es," satd 
M;.s, Roosevelt, * and as 1 was always 
with him, they no doubt thought I was 
the nurse that had him in charge." 

In his " Pastimes of an American 
Htmter " be tells of the owls that in June 
sometimes came after nightfall about the 
WInte House. "Sometimes they flew 
nf»iselcssly to and fio. and seemingly 
caught big msects on the wint^. At other 
times they would perch on the iron awn- 
ing bars directly overhead. • Once one of 
them perched over one of tho windows 
and sat motionless, looking e. ictly like 
an owl of Palia^ Athene." 

He knew the vireos also, and had 
seen and heard the white-eyed at his 



Virginia place, ** Pine Knot," and he de- 
scribed its peculiar, emphatic song. As 
I moved along with the thought of this 
bird in mind and its snappy, incisive 
song, as I used to hear it in the old days 
near Washii^ton, I fancied 1 caught its 
note in a dense Inishy {)lace l)el(Av us. 
\N e paused to listen " A eatlu rd." said 
the President, and .so we all agreed. 
We saw and heard a cbewink, "Out 
West the chewink calls like a catbttd,*' 
said the President. Continuing our 
walk, we skirted tlie edge of an orchard, 
liere the President called our attention 
to a high-hole's nest in a cavity of an old 
apple-tree. He rapped on the trunk of 
the tree that we miphi hear the smoth- 
ered cry for food of tJie young inside. 
A few days b^ore he had found one of 
the half-Hedged young on the ground 
under the tree, and had managed to reach 
up and drop it back into the nest. 
- What a boiling there was in there," he 
said, **when the youngster dropped 
in !" 

A cuckoo called in a tree overhead, 
Uie first 1 had heard this season. I 
feared the cold spring had cut them off. 
' The yellow-billed, undoubtedly," said 
the President, and was confiinucl by 
Mr. Childs. I was not certain that 1 
knew tlie call of tlie yellosv-billcd from 
that of the black-btUed. " We have them 
1 1 ■ ; 1 the President, "but the yd* 
low billed is the more common." 

W e continued our walk along a path 
that led down through a most delightful 
wood to the bay. Everywhere the marks 
of the President's ax were visible, as he 
haii wiih his own hand thinned out and 
cleared up a large section of the wood. 

A few days previous he had seen some 
birds in a group of tulip-trees near the 
edge of the woods facing the water : he 
thought they were roie-breasted gros- 
beaks, but could not quite make them 
out. He had hoped to find them there 
now, and we looked and listened for 
some moments, but no birds apjK'ared. 

Then he led us to a little pond in the 
midst of the forest where the night heron 
sometimes nested. A pair of them had 
nested there in a bic: water-maple the year 
before, but the crows had broken them 
up. As we reached the spot the cry of 
the heron was heard over the tree-tops. 
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** That is its alarm note," said the Presi 
dent. I remarked that it was much like 

the cry of the little green heron. " Yes, 
it is, but if we wait here till the heron 
returns, and we are not disco%'ered, you 
would hear his other more characteristic 
call, a hoarse quawk." 

Presently we moved on along another 
path through the woo. . toward the 
house. A large, wide-spreading oak 
attracted my attention — a superb tree. 

" You see by the branching of that 
oak," said the President, " that when it 
):^XQ\\ up this wood was an open field 
and maybe under the plow ; it is only in 
fields that oaks take that form." I knew 
it was true, hut iny mind did not take in 
the fact when I first saw the tree. His 
mind acts with wonderful swiftness and 
completeness, as I had abundant proof 
that day. 

As we walked alon^ we discussed 
many questions, all bearing directly or 
indirectly upon natural history. The 
conversation was perpetually interrupted 
by some bird note in the trees about us 
which we would pause to identify — the 
President's ear, I thought, being the most 
alert of the three. Continuing the talk, 
he dwelt upon the inaccuracy of most 
persons' seein<T, and upon the unreliabil- 
ity as natural history of most of the 
stories told by guides and hunters. 
Sometimes writers of repute were to be 
read with caution. lie mentioned that 
cx'cellent hunting book of Colonel 
Dodge's, in which are described two spe- 
cies of the puma, one in the West called 
the mountain Hon, very fierce and dan- 
gerous ; the other called in the East the 
"panther" — a harmless and cowardly 
animal. " Both the same species," said 
the President, "and almost identical in 
disposition." Mr. Childs told of an 
intelligent guide he bad recenfl- h:ifi at 
his club in Maine, who told hnn this 
incredible tale about a pair of chicka- 
dees. The guide said tfiat when he was 
lumbeiing in the Maine woods one win- 
ter, a pair of chickadees had built a 
nest in a small tree close to his cabin. 
They carried up material and butit a 
massive nest like that of a squirrel, with 
i hole in the side, and laid their eggs 
and reared their young there in nrdwin- 
ter. And the man could not l»c shaken 



in his apparent belief in the truth of his 
story. Of course he had dreamed it or 

seen incorrectly, as the chickadee dues 
not build till April or May, and then 
always in the cavity of a limb or stub. 
We agreed that the story afforded a good 
illustration of the occasional exceptional 
originality and individuality among the 
animals of which a certain writer makes 
so much account. 

Nodiing: is harder tiuui to convince a 
person that he has seen wrongly. The 
other day a doctor accosted me in the 
street of one of our inland towns to tell 
me of a strange bird he had seen ; the 
bird was blood-red all over and was in 
some low bushes by the roadside. Of 
course I thought of our scarlet tanager, 
which was then just arriving. No, he 
knew that bird with black wings and 
tail ; this bird had no black upon it, but 
every quill and feather was vivid scar- 
let. The doctor was very positive, so 1 
had to tell him we had no such bird. 
There was the summer redbird in the 
Southern States, but this place is much 
beyond its nortliern limit, and, l)esides, 
it is of a dull red. Of course he had 
seen a taiiagcr, but in the shade of the 
bushes the black of the wings and tail 
had escaped him. 

This was simply a case of misseeing 
in an educated man ; but in the untrained 
minds of trappers and woodsmen gener- 
ally there is an element of the super- 
stitious, and a love for the mar^•eV>^s, 
which often prevents them from seeing 
the wild life about them just as it is. 
They possess the mythopceic faculty, and 
they unconsciously give play to it. 

Thus our talk wandered as we wan- 
dered along the woods and field paths. 
The President brought us back by the 
comer of a clover meadow where he was 
sure a pair of red-shouldered starlings 
had a nest. He knew it was an unlikely 
place for starlings to nest, as they breed 
in marshes and along streams and in the 
low bushes on lake borders, but this pair 
had always shown great uneasiness when 
he had approached this plot of tall 
clover. As we drew near, ^e male star^ 
ling appeared and uttered his alarm 
note. I'he President struck out to look 
for the nest, and for a time the Adminis- 
tration was indeed in clover, with the 
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alarmed black bird circling^ above it and 

showing great agitation. For my part, 
I hesitated on the edge of the clover 
patch, having a farmer's dread of seeing 
fine c^rass trampled down. I suggested 
to the Presidrtit that he was injuring his 
hay crop; thai ihc nest was nndouhiedly 
there or n« ir theie ; m) he came out of 
the tall glass, and. alter looking into the 
old tumbled-down bam — ^a regular early 
settler^s barn, with huge timbers hewn 
from forest trees that stood near by, 
and which the President said he pre- 
served for its picturesqueness and its 
savor of old times, as well as for a place 
to romp with his dogs and children, we 
made our way to the house. 

The purple (inch nested in the trees 
about the house, and the President was 
greatly pleased that he was able to show 
lis this bird also. 

A few days previous to our visit the 
children had found a bird's nest on the 
ground, in the grass, a few yards below 
the front of the house. There were 
young birds in it, and as the President 
had seen the grasshopper-sparrow about 
there, he concluded the nest belonged 
to it. We went down to investigate it, 
and found the yourt;L^ gone and two 
addled eggs in the lu st. When ilic 
President saw those eggs, he said: " That 
is not the nest of the grasshopper-spar- 
row, after all ; those are the e^s of the 
song-sparrow, though the nest is more 
like that of the vesi>ei >i>ai row. The 
' eggs of the grasshopper sparrow are 
m I li lighter in color— almost white, 
\\\\\\ li!f i-A-n specks." For mv part. I had 
qiujc lofgouen for the moment how the 
eggs of the little sp.irrow looked or dif- 
fered in color from those of the song- 
.sparrow. But the President has so little 
to remember that he f iri^rts nr»ne of 
these minor things! iiisbird ion .md 
wood-lore seem as fresh as if just 
learned. 

I asked him if he ever he.ird that rare 
piece of bird nuisic. the flight song of the 
oven bird. Yes," he replied. *' we fre- 
quently hear it of an evening, while we 
are sitting on the porch, right down there 
at the comer of jhe wood- Xr.w . tliis 
flight song of the oven bird was unknown 
to the older ornithologists, and Thoreau, 
with all his years of patient and tireless 



watching of birds and plants, never 

identified it ; but the President had 
caught if quickly and easily, sitting on 
his porch at bagamore Hill. I believe 
I may take the credit of being the first 
to identify .md describe this song — ^back 
in the old \\ aki Robin days. 

In an inscription in a book the Presi- 
dent had just given me he had referred 
to himself as my pupil. Now I was to 
be his pupil. In dealing with the birds 
I could keep pare with him pretty easily, 
and, maybe, occasionally lead him ; but 
when we came to consider big game and 
the animal life of the glol<L I was 
nowhere. His evperienre with the big 
game has been very ext( nsive. and his 
acquaintance with the literature of the 
subject is far beyond my own ; and he 
forgets nothing, while my memory is a 
sieve. In his study he set hetore me a 
small bronze elephant in action, made 
by the famous French sculptor Barye. 
He asked me if I saw anything wrong with 
it. I looked it over carefully, and was 
obliged to confess that, so far as I could 
see, it was all right. Then he placed 
before me another, by a Japanese artist. 
Instantly I saw what was wrong with the 
I'lcm hmairs elephant, lis action was 
like that of a horse or a cow. or any trot- 
ting animal — a hind and front foot on 
opposite sides moving together. The 
Jap had caught the real movement of the 
aninial. which is that of a pacer— both 
legs on the same side at a time. W'hat 
a different effect the two actions gave 
to the statuettes! The free swing of 
the I.ip's t It phant \'ou at once recoc^nr?*^ 
as the leal thing. 1 he President laughed, 
and said he had never seen any criticism 
of Barye's elephant on this ground, or 
any allusion to his mistake ; it was his 
own discover)-. I was fairly beaten at 
my own game of observation. 

He then took down a copy of his 
" Kaj\ch Life and the Hunting Trail." 
and pointed out to me the mistakes the 
artist had made in some of his drawings 
of big Western game. 

" I)o you see anything wrong in the 
head of the pronghorn ?"' he asked, re- 
ferring to the animal whii fi the htirtt-r is 
bringing in on the saddle behind him. 
Again I had to confess that I could nm. 
Then he showed me the mounted head . 
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of a prf>n53[liorn over the mantel iti one 
oi his rooms, and called my attention to 
the fact that the eye was close under the 
root of the horn, w hereas Remington had 
placed it about two inches too low. And 
in the artist's picture of the pronp^horn 
which heads Chapter IX, he had made 
the tail much too long, as he had the tail 
of the elk on the opposite page. 

1 had heard of Mr. Roosevelt's attend- 
ing a fair in Orange County, while he 
was Governor, where a group of mouflted 
deer were exhibited, tt seems the group 
had had rovigh usage, and one of the deer 
had lost its tail and a new one had been 
supplied. No one had noticed anything 
wrong with it till Mr. Roosevelt came 
along. '* But the minute he clapped his 
eyes on that pfrni!j>,'* says the exhibitor, 
" he called out. ' Here, Gunther. what do 
you mean by pulling a white-tail deer's tail 
on a black-tail deer ?** Such closeness and 
accuracy of observation even few natural 
ists can lay claim to. I mentioned the 
incident to hiu), and he recalled it laugh- 
ingly. He then took down a volume on 
the deer family which he had himself 
had a share in writing, nnci pointed out 
two mistakes in the naming of the 
pictures which had been overlooked. 
The picture of « the whitetail in flight " 
was the blacktail of Colorado, and the 
picture ot thr lilicktai! of Colorado 
showed the blacktail of Cohnnbia — the 
difference this time being seen in the 
branching of the horns. 

The President took us through his 
house and showed us his trophies of the 
chase — bear skins of all sorts and sizes 
on the floors, panther and lynx skins on 
the chairs, and elk heads ahd deer heads 
on the walls, and one very !ar<^e skin of 
the gray timber-wolf, V\e examined its 
teeth, barely more than an inch long, and 
we all laughed at the idea of its reaching 
the heart of a caribou through the breast 
by a snap, or nny number of snaps, ns 
has been claimed it docs. 1 doubt if it 
could have reached the heart of a gobble 
turkey in that way at a single snap. 

The President's inti rest in birds and 
in natural histoiy gcncraiiy dates from 
his youili. Wliiie yet in his teens he 
published a list of the birds of Franklin 
County, New York. He showed me a 
bird journal which he kept in Egypt 



wlien he was a lad of fourteen, and a 
case of three African plovers which he 
had set up at that time ; and they were 
well done. 

Evidently one of his chief sources of 
pleasure at Sagamore Hill is the rom- 
panionship of tlic birds. He nusseti the 
bobolink, the seaside finch, and the 
marsh wren, but his woods and grounds 
a1)ouiidi:d in other species, He knew 
and enjoyed all the more ttJinmon birds, 
but many rarer and shyer ones that few 
country people ever take note of— such 
as the Maryland yellowthroat, the l>hu k 
and white creeper, the yellow-breasted 
chai, the oven-bird, the prairie warbler, 
the great crested flycatcher, the wood 
pewee, and the sharp-tailed finch. He 
enjoyed the little o'a !s, ton. " It is a pity 
the little-cared owl is called a screech- 
owl. Its tremulous, quavering cry is not 
a screech at all, and has an attraction of 
its o\\!;. These little owls come up to 
the house after dark, and are fond of 
sitting on the elk s unllcrs over the gable. 
When the moon is up, by choosing one*s 
position, the little owl appears in sharp 
outline nii^ainst the bright disk, seated on 
his many-tined perch." 

The President is a born nature-lover, 
and he has what does not always go with 
this passion — remarkable powers of ob- 
servation. He sees <niickl\- and surely, 
not less so with the corporeal eye Uian 
with the mental. His exceptional vital- 
ity, his awareness all around, gives the 
clue to his powers of seeing. The chief 
qualification of a born observer is an 
alert, sensitive, objective type of mind, 
and this he has in a pre-eminent degree. 

Vou may know the true observer, not 
by the l)if^ thin^js he sees, but by the 
little things ; and tlien not by the things 
he sees with effort and premeditation, 
but by his effortless, unpremeditated see- 
ing — the quick, spontaneous action of his 
mind in the presence of natural objects. 
Kyerybody sees the big things, and any- 
body can go out with note>book and 
opera-glass and make a dead set at the 
birds, or cnn s^o into the northi in forests 
and intcniew guides and trappers and 
Indians, and stare in at die door of tlie 
school of the woods. None of these 
things evince powers of obsen ation ; they 
only evince industry and intention. In 
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fact, born observers are about as rare as 
born poets. Plenty of men can see 
straight and report strai^^lu what they 
see ; but the men who see what others 
miss, who see quickly and surely, who 
have the detective eye, like Stuerlock 
Holmes, who get tlic drop," so to speak, 
on every object, who see minutely and 
who see whole, are rare indeed. 

President Roosevelt comes as near 
fulfilling diis ideal as any man I have 
known. His mind moves with wonder- 
ful celerity, and yet as an observer he 
is very cautious, jumps to no hasty con> 
elusions. 

He had written me, toward the end of 
May, that while at Pine Knot in Vir- 
ginia he had seen a small tiock of pas- 
senger pigeons. As I had been following: 
up the reports of wild pigeons from vari- 
ous parts of <^nir own State during the 
past two or Uiree years, this statement 
of the President's made me prick up my 
ears. In my reply I said, " I hope you 
are sure about those pigeons," and I 
told him of my interest in the subject, 
and also how all reports of pigeons in 
the East had been discredited by a man 
in Michigan who was writing a book on 
the subject. This made him prick up 
his cars, and he replied that while he 
felt very certain he had seen a small 
band of the old wild pigeons, yet he 
might have been deceived ; the eye 
sometimes plays one tricks. He said 
that in his old ranch days he and a cow- 
boy companion thought one day that 
they had discovered a colony of black 
prairie do^s. thanks entirely to the pecu- 
liar an^^'-- 1? ^' !\ieh tin; lij^ht struck them. 
He said liuiL while he was President he 
did not want to make any statement, 
t \ en about pigeons, for the truth of which 
he did not have good evidence. He 
would have the matter looked into by a 
friend at Pine Knot upon whom he could 
depend. He did so, and convinced 
himself and me also that he had really 
seen wild pi^^eons. I had the p'easnre 
of telling hitn that in the same mail with 
his letter came the news to me of a large 
flock of wild pigeons having been seen 
near the Beaverkill in Sullivan County. 
New York. While he was verifying his 
obser\'ation 1 was in Sullivan County 
verifying this report. I saw and ques- 



tioned persons who had seen the p^s^com 
and, I came away fully convinced that x 
flock of probably a thousand birds had 
been seen there late in the aitemoon of 
May 23. **You need have no doabl 
about it," said the most competent wit- 
ness, an old farmer. " I lived here when 
the pij^eons nested here in countless 
numbers forty years ago, I know pigeons 
as I know folks, and these were pigeons.'* 

I mention this incident of the pigeons 
bec!luse I know that the fact that they 
have been lately seen in considerable 
numbers will be good news to a large 
number of readers. 

The President's nature-love is detp 
and abidin^^. Not ever>' bird student 
succeeds in making the birds a part of 
his life. Not till you have long and 
sympathetic intercourse with them, in 
fact, not till you have lor ed them for 
their own sake, do they enter into and . 
become a part of your life. I could 
quote many passages from President 
Roosevelt's books which show how he 
has felt and loved the birds, and how 
discriminating his ear is with regard to 
their songs. Here is one : 
. "The meadow-lark is a singer of a , 
higher order [than the plains skylark], 
deserving to rank with the best. Its 
song has length, variety, power, and rich 
melody, and tiiere is in it sometimes a 
cadence of wild sadness inexpressibly 
touchinj^. Yet I cannot say that either 
song would appeal to others as it appeals 
to me \ for to me it comes forever laden 
with a hundred memories and associ- 
atinn=; — with the sif^ht of dim hills led ' 
denini;; in the dawn, with the breath ol 
cool morning winds blowing across lonely 
plains, wiUi the scent of flowers on the 
sunlit prairie, with the motion of tier) 
horses, w ith all the strong thrill of eager 
and buoyant life. I doubt if any man can 
judge dispassionately the bird-soi^ of 
his own country ; he cannot disassociate | 
them from the sights and soimds of the 
land that is so dear to him." 

I wish space permitted me to quote in | 
full his fine estimate of the song of the 
European nightingale, in which, after 
aw.Kr'---^ it its full tTieed of praise, he 
says : 'In melody, and above ail in that 
finer, higher melody where the i±r*^ ^ 
vihr&tf^ «it^. d>e toi»sc cf ^»»wg,*' sorf^ 
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it cannot rank with such singers as the 

wood-thrush and the hermit-thruah." 

In his " Pastimes of an American 
Hunter " he says : "... It is an incal- 



All hunters should be natnie<lovers. It 

is to be hoped that the days of mere 

wasteful, boastful slauR;hter are past, and 
that from now on the hunter will stand 



eulable added pleasure to any one's sense foremost in working for the preservation 

of happiness if he or she grows to know, and perpetuation of tiie wild life, whether 

even slightly and imperfectly, how to read big or little." Surely this man is the 

and enjoy the wonder-book of nature, rarest kind of a sportsman. 



EXECUTIVE INTIMIDATION OF 

THE JUDICIARY 

Br FREDESJCK M. DAVENPORT 

Pn^fsw in PotUteol Scknct^ UamiUm CM«re 



THERE is a broad distinction, 
which the American people can 
be trusted to make, between a 
usurping executive and a thoroughly 
efficient executive. As a matter of fact, 
the constitution is fortunately so framed 
that a strong^ man can be PrL-sident of 
the United States and not lose his mental 
or inor. . irility. Most of our execu- 
tives, as the resuh of political compro- 
mise in selection, have been, on the whole, 
mediocre men. Since the wise and 
benevolent administration of Washing- 
ton there have been only four Presidents 
of pre-eminent executive strength. These 
men are Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and 
Roosevelt. And Roosevelt is the only 
one of the four who has nut actually 
exceeded his Constitutional powers. 
Jefferson consciously and avowedly 
strained the ^rcnt document in the mat- 
ter of the Louisiana purchase. Jackson 
ilefied the distinguished head of our judi- 
cial system to his face in the Georgia 
Cherokee case. " John Marshall has 
issued his order." said the narrow man 
of iron ; " now let him enforce it." And 
it was never enforced. And in tiiat 
defiance Jackson unquestionably frac- 
tured the Constitution. 1/incoln's estab- 
lishment of martial law and susjx-nsion 
of tlie privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus in sections of the country where 
the ordinar}' courts still had proper and 
unobstructed exercise of jurisdiction was 
held to be i//fra vires by decision of the 
Supreme Court, after die war was over, 
in the case of ex parte Milligan. A 



sound jurisprudence and a wise public 

policy probably unite in the defense of 
Jefferson and Lincoln, in spite of the 
Supreme Court and the Constitution. 
But President Roosevelt has been so 
govemmentally discreet and so judi- 
ciously advised up to the present time 
that both the venerable National charter 
and a sound public opinion seem lu 
uphold him in his several extraordinary 
executive acts. Mr. Roosevelt has indeed 
roundly fulfilled the function of his 
oAice, but within the limits of the Consti- 
tution and with an eye single to the nor* 
mal evolution of democracy. 

The President of the T>ouisville and 
Nashville Railway Company recently 
made a biUer attack upon the chief 
executive of the Nation for alleged hitim- 
idation of Federal judgtt through sharp 
criticisms in two messages to Congress. 
The human illustrations which the rail- 
way president had in mind were evi- 
dently Justice Humphrey in the case 
aj^ainst the packers, and Justice Evans, 
of the western dii»trict of Kentucky, in 
the case in which the Louisville and 
Nashville was virtually the defendant 
As a matter of fact, the President of the 
United States teferred to these cases 
with a measure of natural unction in 
order that he might sharply arrest the 
attention of Congress and the country 
and bring to their immediate notice cer- 
tain flai^r int weaknesses in our system 
of legal procedure. They were defects 
which the Attorney General justly sug 
matized as monstrous, and they certainly 
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did involve in too many cases a gross 
miscarriage of justice. As a result uf 

this straiijluforwarcl criticism, not of 
judges but of imperfect and feeble legal 
procedure, the Government of the United 
States is in a far better position than it 
has ever been in its fij^lit ntjainst the 
abuses of those ailful and artificial per- 
sons, the great privileged corporations. 
The ' President of the United States in 
this matter spoke for the prr)<rressive 
df^inorialic thou.t(ht of the Nation. The 
President of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railway Couipany spolce for his 
corporation and its fears. His anxiety 
lest the Federal judges should be intimi- 
dated is pathetic in view of his testimony 
befoie the luler-Siat'" <'<Mnmerce Coju- 
mission some years sl; >. During the 
course of the hearini^ he was questioned 
as to the extent of the free pass evil on 
his road. 1 le answered 1 think 1 will 
have to refer you to our attorney. 1 
think Mr. Baxter has been of the opinion, 
and I fear mc^ of our attorneys have 
been of the same opinion that it is well 
not to appear before a judge unless he 
has a pass, if he wants one." 

President Roosevelt's intiuiidation of 
the judiciary resol\'es itself into the use 
of a strong man's Constitutional powers 
in the interest of the rights of the huuj- 
blest citizen. The growth of the demo- 
cratic spirit in government can be traced 
in law a^ clearly as in the tri-.!?! nf armi'^s, 
and a classical example of tliis deiucj- 
cratic spirit, revealing itself through effi- 
cient executive initiative, is likely to be 
the cas*.' of W ( ). Johnsdu wrsus The 
Southern Pacific Railwa\ Compaii)-. 
L'udoubledly Mr. llairiman would inici- 
pret this case also in terms of intimida- 
tion and interference with a co-ordinate 
(K'j).ir(ment of government, but not ,ho 
the American people. 

In I89.J the .safely appliance act for 
the u.se of automatic c<mplcrs passed the 
Pedetal ('onj^res<. 1 <U" s( \ t ial reasons 
the application of that act to the .south- 
ern Pacific Railway Contpany was du- 
layed until the fir.st of August, 1900, 
when it became ojirratixe for thai ( or- 
poration. ( )n the 5th of Anmisi. I'hlO. 
a humble hvakeman, W. ( > johnsc-n. had 
his hand crushed at the wiist at Prom- 
ontory, Utah, while coupling a locomo* 



tive to a diner by the link and pin system. 

He w as obli^t c! to make the coupling in 
the r>lfj fashiiJii t>ecause the enujine was 
equipped with a master car-builder's 
coulter and the dinii^-car with a Miller 
hook, and these different types will not 
couple automatically by impact," as 
the law direrts, \V. ( >. Johnson brought 
suit for tla mages in tl>t' Stale courts of 
Utah. The Southern Pacific Railway 
Company fought the suit with its accus- 
tomed energy, abilit} , and resource, and 
had the case removed to the Circuit 
Court of the L'nitcd States for Utah. 
Upon the trial of the case in this Court 
the jury were inslnicted to return a 
\ t rflii t favorable to the Southern Pncitic 
Company, mainly on the leciinical 
ground that a locomotive was not a car 
within tin meaning of tbr act. The 
Circuit Court of .Appeals alhrmed the 
judgment of the court below. .And the 
humble brakeman. \V, U. Johnson, and 
his humble friends were almost convinced 
that the Federal courts of the United 
States are on the side C)f the strong 
rather than the weak, and were ready to 
give up what seemed a hopeless strug- 
gle. Hut the cry of that humble Amer- 
ican citizen, imprisoned in a dungeon 
of the law. was heard by the chief ext-r- 
utive in W ashington in 19U4, and at his 
instigation the Department of Justice pre- 
vailed upon the Supreme Court of the 
Cnited States to call \\\) the record of 
the inferior court, that the case ntight 
be reviewed. The brief was filed by 
Attorney-General Knox, a brilliant argu- 
ment was made by Solicitor-tJeiieral 
lb»yt, and finally, under the leader- 
.ship of William II. Moody, the cause 
of that humble brakeman was won, 
and the Supreme Court, by unanimous 
dt'( ision, affirmed that the inferior court 
had heen wronv; on all {joints, that a 
locuujotive was a car within the intent 
of Congress, and that American citizen 
W'. ( ). Johnson should have damages 
from the great iietjligent corporation. 

Phis intervention. ralJier than inter- 
ference, of the Executive and the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Washington in purely 
jjrivate litigation, to succor a humble 
riti/en an<l protict the integrity of the . 
laws «jf Congress, is unprecedt tiled it. 
the htstor}' of this Government. And 
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this act alone is sutticicnt to stamp the 
administration of President Roosevelt as 
exceedingly beneficent and far-reaching 

in the interest of the weak aji^ainst the 
strong. I'ollovvin^^ the precedent rvtnh 
lished in the Johnson case, a snnil.u 
action has been taken to preserve the 
integrity of the Employers' Liability Law 
pa 'ivcd at the la-^t session (A Congress. 
J'he (jovernment h is intL i vencd in the 
suit of an employee and taken an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States on a writ of error. Certain rail- 
way presidt nts regard this asintimidation 
and unwarrantable interference with the 
courts of justice, to the average 



American it is just this sort of executive 
strength and sense and revelation of the 
spirit of our democracy which makes a 
country worth living for and worth dying 

for. 

And so, in spite of llie whimsicali- 
ties of the President's nature criticisms, 
in spite of his relaxing flirtation with 

siniplififd spelling and his strenuous 
insistence upon tixing the terms of mem- 
bership in the National Ananias Asso- 
ciation, the American people love the 
" big stick " and have little objection to 
its free use, within the limits of the Con- 
stitution, in the interest of equality of 
opportunity for every man. 



SUMMER FESTER SERMONS 

Br LTMAN ARROtr 

IFATCH 



And vbat t say iinto yoa I say unto all. Watch>— 
Mark xiii. Ti. 

WE hear a ij:ti at deal about his- 
torical Christianity and prim- 
itive Christianit) ; not enough 
about present-day Christianity and pro- 
phetic Christianity. The Church has 
turneii ihc f.u r of its mt-nihcr , fo<» much 
toward the past. The .Sc ripture l)jds us 
turn our faces toward the future. 

This was distinctly the characteristic 
of the Old Testament. The prophetic 
writers told their hearers that the ( lolden 
Age lay in the future, not in the past. 
They always bid them look forward, not 
backward. Christ did the same. His 
last word«; to his disciples wns of his 
future conung : his last counsel to them 
was to watch for him. 

The same spirit which was in Jesus of 
Nazareth calling James and John to 
service, romfoitint^ Mary and ^^ artha in 
their afihction, assuring the weeping 
penitent of forgivfeness, is in the world 
to-day calling to scr\'icc. comforting in 
vorr- iw. succoring from i^in. It is im- 
portant to know what Christ did ; it is 
more important to know what he is 
doing. It is important to believe that in 
the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth. It is more itnpnrTtinr to 
see him this summer creating the grass, 



the trees, the flowers, the birds. It is 
important to know how Christianity 

wrought the abolition of slaver>- in the 
Roman Empire : it was more important 
in 18C0 for Christians to know that the 
same spirit of Christ called them to 
abolish shu'cry in the American Kepulv 
lic. It is inii)ortant to know that by his 
sjcrilice Christ saved from sin ; it is 
more important to know that by his 
spirit of sacrifice inspired in all who 
truly follow him he is now saving from 
sin. It is important to read in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and m the closing 
chapters of John's Gospel the words . 
Christ spoke to his disciples in the first 
century. It is more important to hear 
the words h<r is speakitig to us in this 
twentJeth ttuiury, in every sorrow for 
sin committed or duty neglected, in 
('\cry aspiration to a higher and purer 
life, in cxcry summons to duly the more 
dift'uult to do the more joyful in the 
doing, in every mystic consciousness of 
a transcendent presence communing with 
tis in an inexpressible fellowship. It 
is important to know whence he has led 
his Church in the past. It is more im- 
portant to form some idea of whither he 
is leading the Church in the present and 
to what goal in the future. 

Watch for his coming. If we do not 
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see him, it is because we do not look iox 
hi in. I wonder how many of us would 
have seen him if we had lived in Galilee 
when he lived ; to how many of us would 
he have been anything more than the 
Son of the Carpenter ? God never ob- 
trudes himself. He comes not where 
he is not wanted. He is not seen if we 



look not for him. But it is here in 
America in this twentieth century as it 
was in Athens in the first century, that 
he is not far from every one of us, for in 
him we live and move and have our 
being. We shall not see him if we do 
not watch for him ; we may see him if 
we do watoh for him. 



THE CITY EDITOR 

Br STLVESTER BAXTER 



'•rr^HE same old shack 1" said 
I Deering to himself as he 
climbed the shabby stairway. 

It was three years since he was last in 
the Planet office. Meanvhilc he had 
been assisting at history and he had wit- 
nessed the greatest of all wars ; with 
peace in sight, he had turned from Man- 
churia back to Japan to see how the 
victors took their triumph. Next came 
an observation trip round tfie world, in- 
cluding a side journey to South Africa 
to take a plunge into the wilderness with 
the Hrilish Association, 'f'hen no sooner 
was he back in the States than oft" he 
was posted on a special mission to South 
America — down the east coast to Argen- 
tina, across the Andes to Chile, up the 
west coast to Panama, and home. Such 
had been the recent activities of one 
"author-journalist,'* as Deering had 
laughingly called himself when steam 
ship pursers. customs ofticers, iuinii^r.Tiit 
inspectors, and foreign hotel clerks asked 
his profession, the date of his birtfi, and 
sundry other inconsequent questions 
according to law. 

Back in his home city once more, he 
took the first opportunity to look in at 
the Planet office and see Hooker, with 
the rest of the old boys. The same old 
shack and the same old smells 1" Muddy 
slush had been tracked in over the 
counting-room floors and was drying in 
the steam-heated air — its stench eloquent 
of street-clean iiij^ (lefu iencies. I'p from 
the pressroom rose the odor of printers' 
ink and nascent newspapers. And down 
the stairs streamed the acrid smell of 
chemicals £rom the illustration depart- 
ni< nt, overcominjif the stale breath of the 
superheated offices. The sharp-flavored 



air rasped his throat and he gave a quick 
cough. Just off the head of the stairs, 
up one flight, was clustered a group of 

office-boys, bus}-, semi-busy, or mis- 
chievously idle, accurclinLy !o the haliits 
of their kind. As he unceienioniously 
Stepped past the gate, one of these 
guardians of the threshold called a halt 
with a peremptory — " What is it you 
want, sir ?" 

♦'He knows not Joseph," was Deer- 
ing's thought, and he was half-minded to 
atlopt the suppliant air becoming a 
stranger in such case. Hut just then a 
shapely youngster looked up from a desk 
at the end of the room : 

Hello. Mr. Deering ! When did you 
ijet tiark ? I'm awfully glad to see you.'* 
And the cordial look of the boy's clear 
eyes doubled the worth of his friendly 
smile. 

'* Can this be yc»u. Arthur? How you 
have shot u[) ! Vou were junior kid 
wheti 1 went away. So your underling 
here wasn't going to let me pass. Well, 
he knows his duty 1" Deering patted the 
shoulder of the little sentinel. " Pnit 
you all look so nuich like the ^amc old 
gang that I half expected to find you 
still at the gate, Arthur, just the same as 
then. I .sec you are ' Chief Cadet ' now. 
(lood for you ! I knew you had the stutT 
the moment 1 laid eyes on you your first 
day in the office. 1*11 warrant you will 
not stop where you are." 

'* Ni<t if 1 can help it," said the boy, 
earn^^t]y. Mr. Ffof>ker has promised 
me a chance on the city force die hrst 
vacancy. I mean to make something of 
myself if 1 can. Do you know, Mr. 
Deering, the few words of encourage- 
ment you used to give ine helped me 
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more tban I can say. I want to tell you 

I am tiying a college course by corre- 
spondence. It's p:oinf^ to be hard work. 
But I've gone Uirough the Evening 
High and it's worth trying. A fellow 
can*t learn any too much." 

" Keep on nnci \t)u'11 ^ct llicrc." said 
Deering. " The next 1 hear jou ll be 
star reporter. But there's .soinctiiitig 
even more tfian that, you know." 

" Well, Mr. Deering, if I can ever get 
to where you are I'll be satisfied." 

" Oh, no, you won't. I'm nowhere to 
speak of. But is Mr. Hooker in ?" 
Yes, he came in half an hour ago." 
Well, good luck to you, Arthur 1 I'll 
sec you ever}' little while for some days 
to come." And the hearty handshake 
seemed to lift the ambitious boy per- 
ceptibly nearer the level with himself he 
was destined to achieve. 

Ueering made his way to a comer 
room. Here a man with dark hair 
touched with gray at die temples was 
sitting at a desk, a big book before him. 
Looking^ over this Ijcx k with him was a 
• keen-faced younger man seated beside 
him. The former had a deliberate air 
combined with a strikingly alert expres> 
. sion and a decisive manner. It was a 
weighty conference, though a repetition 
of what took place daily at that hour. 
It was to be largely decisive of the 
Planet's course for a stated inter%'al in 
its orbit. The Cit> Kditor and his as- 
sistant were looking over the assignment 
book together. " Chief Reporter " they 
call the position on English newspapers. 
But here in the States, perhaps more 
correctly on the whole, tiie title is ** City 
Editor." In these days the chief of the 
reporters does no reporting himself, and 
his authoritative position is certainly 
" editorial/' according to the best deilni< 
tions. 

The assignment book! It is the 
newspaper's book of fate. Therein are 

diligently recorded, under their respect 
ive dates, all the events of an} impor- 
tance whatever that are to occur within 
the local sphere of the newsjja pe r . They 
represent die routine features of the 
work. They are known and. taken into 
account days, weeks, and months before 
they come to pass. Along with them, 
for each day, are entered the unforeseen, 



the unexpected, the sensational things 

that are constantly happening-things 
that often upset the entire programme 
for the day or the week, and demand a 
radical revision of arrangements. 

Ai^inst each " assignment " is written 
the name of the reporter detailed to look 
after it. Kach man receives his instrnc- 
lions for the day both verbally ana m 
writing, as a rule. When assignments 
are of any special character, the reporters 
are selected with reference to their quaW 
iiications for the work. Individually, 
and in the order and quality of their 
talents, reporters differ *' as one star 
differeth from another," and one of the 
chief marks of a city editor's capacity is 
the ability to discern these capabilities 
and utilise his force to corre^nding 
advantage. 

The two exaniincd entry^ after entrj' 
down the pages of tiic big book, pausing 
now and then tp scrudnize and consider. 

Here's Mellin down for the Rumiord 
lectures. Where's Edelmann?" asked 
the City Editor. 

"We've jusi got word thai Murovich 
is coming by the Federal to-night, and 
Edelmann knows Russian so welt that 
he's the man to get a stor)- out of him. 
And Mellin knows all al)out microbes 
and ions and tilings. They say there's 
a tremendous popular interest in Profei^ 
sor Lenman's course, and he is going 
to have ' overflow matinees ' on Wednes* 
days and Saturdays." 

"Good for Lemnan I That means 
he gets double pay. We must give him 
n il show. Better have Mellin give 
limv a column or so every time. Fea- 
ture it 1 Make the microbe-raenageries 
interesting 1" 

Mellin will extract die interest all 
right," said the younger man.' 

" And get things straight, as well,'* 
remarked the City Editor. 

Meanwhile Deering stood at the rail- 
Iiiff that barred ofT the outer part of the 
room — at times a useful barrier against 
the too emphatic entrance of some 
wrought-up reader. As they proceeded 
to consider the next entry Deering spoke 
in a disguised tone: "Mr. Hooker, I 
presume ?" 

The City Editor looked up with an 
air 9f impatience at die intemiptioo. 
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Then he rose so suddenly that his chair 

nearly tipped over. 

" Xcd Deerinjj, old ttinn, where did 
you blow in from ?" And he seized hiui 
by both handb. 

"Only across a few continents and 
five or six oceans," replied Deerinj^. 

" Well, you have managed t<> is ;>t at 
a few stirring occasions, 1 am l)egm- 
ning to feel as if I would like to see 
something of the world on tny own 
account. Meie. you know, I am a dis- 
tributer of events, as it we re. I manage 
to keep men going in a local-transit sort 
of way — ^now and then giving them an 
impetus that carries them far and wide 
out of tlirii iisiKil I ourse." 

"T,ike n>\sell. tor instance." 

"Cily-statT service is pretty got>d 
training for a writer, after all, isn't it ?" 

**At any rate, it was the making of 
me." said Ueering. '• But don't let me 
bother you now, old man. I've come in 
to take you out to lunch. Then we can 
have a little* chat, and you can tell me 
all the ottice news. 1 will enjoy sitting 
here quietly and looking on at the per- 
formance where I used to take part." 

Hooker and his assistant continued 
(H-cu-sing the assignment bof)k. Sud- 
(icniy a sharp stroke sounded from a 
gong in the corridt>r, followed by three 
others in harsh reverberation. Then a 
pause, and tw^o more strokes. The two 
stopped and counted. Nobody else paid 
any attention ; the coming and going 
went on as before. ' I'orty-two," said 
the assistant. 

*'That*s the old Hoodoo box.** said 
H '^iker. " \V)u and I ha\ c good cause 
to remember that number, haven t wc, 
Ned ?'' he continued, turning to Deering. 
" Eighty-seven million dollars went up in 
smoke that Saturday night and the next 
day." 

" 1 got my till of fires that time." s.nd 
Deering. " I never wanted to see an- 
other one. * Conilagralions' and • Holo 
causts ' Wi re words that lost their con- 
n« ctions for me after that. By the way. 1 
ran across Charlie Selchell out in 'Frisco. 
He is leader-writer for the Scrutinizer. 
and gets big pay. In my oldest scrap- 
bfxik I still liaxe .Setchell's sketch oi 
'The Burnt District by Moonlight.' I 
came across it lately. Really, it was a 
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tittle masterpiece. That picture of the 
drunken man who got astray there 

s<^emed ris funn\' ns e\er ; how the man 
fancied himself Stanley at I'jiji and 
said, ' Dr. Livingstone, 1 presume V to a 
brick chimney. Only think of it, at that 
time Stanley Was only just back from 
his wonderftil explorations in mid .Africa. 
And a few months ago I went to the 
great Victoria Falls by rail." 

The young assistant listened to such 
reminiscences with a respectfulness that 
was almost awe for the remote n ess to 
which they referred, i hey antedated 
his birth by some } ears, and meant so 
much ancient history to him. Yet 
T'>eenng nnd Hemker were hy nn merins 
old men. 1 )eertng went on about Sctchell : 

Vou remember what a slender, hand- 
some young dare-devil he was when we 
three were cub.s together ? Well, now 
he is portly, gra\-bearded. and gold- 
spettacled — a man of weight and dignity ; 
actually, he looks old enough to be my 
father. At least so said Dick Hardie, 
w ho met him with me at the Bohemian 
Club.-' 

A niig at die desk telephone was 
answered by the assistant. ** The Chief 
would like to see you a few minutes^ Mr. 

I looker." he said. 

" Well, .Vlden,"' .said Deermg, turning 
to the assistant as Hooker left them, 
'*rm glad to see you ha\e gone up a 
step How do y(.)u like it.'" 

In some ways better ih.in rinining 
around outside all the tune. That was 
interesting in many ways, but after three 
or four years the novelty wears off and it 
all becomes so much routine. Here I 
don t get much chance to do things my- 
self. But I like the organizmg. the pan- 
ning to have things done. It is some- 
thing of an education in itself to be with 
Mr. Hooker like this. He is a master 
at it. To take a bird s-eye view of the 
life of a great city, with all the shifting 
and changing fresh every twenty-four 
hours- there's something inspiring about 
It, looking at it in that way." 

A boyish-looking young man came in 
from outside, his eyes kindling enthusi- 
astically. .' Say. ^Ir. Alden. I'm down 
only for half a column, but I wish you 
could let me have a whole one. I'his 
National Convention of Photographers 
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is ai biff thing, and Winterholder's ad* 
dres$ was a corker. I'm sure I can 

make a ^ood story of it." 

Aiden thought a moment "Alt right, 
go ahead with it .If need be, we'll take 
a reef in the Common Council report. 

But you fellows must renieuiber that the 
old P!:^net hadn't i^ot any rubber chases.'" 
i lie young fellow laughed at the vcu- 
erable joke as if it were something; new. 
" Wait a minute, Sherrill,'* said AUK n. 
"I want you to meet Mr. Doering. He 
was one of us here, not so very long 
ago." 

" I am tremendously glad to see you, 

Mr. Deering," said th< \ utli. " I want 
to tell you how much 1 likt tlicse nrti- 
. cies you are doing for To- Day and 
To-Morrow. I am studying them for 
their style. I look for them every week." 

" He's one of the best." remarked 
Alden. as Shernll left them to write out 
his story. • If we could only have a 
dozen men like him on the city staff, 
what a paper we might get outl He 
was graduated nt Hnrvard last June, and 
came to us at once. I tell you, Mr. 
Deering, there is nothing better than a 
college training for a newspaper man. 
Of course there arc "-^^uaX without 
it, but they are belter with it. it never 
harms a good man. Only they have to 
learn the difference between a newspaper 
stor>' and n class-room essay. ' 

" .And still !iewspaper work is good 
training for literature.*' 

Indeed it is. It leaches conciseness, 
directness, clean-cut expression. It is 
remarkable how many men of letters 
began with newspaper work. At least 
half a dozen of our young fellows here 
are in training for authorship, just as in 
your da\. \\\' mi^ht };et up a very 
resp<?rtnlile Authors' C'luti lu re in the 
Planet ohice. There is younj; (jraNiner; 
two montlis ago he got the fifleen-hun- 
dred-dollar short-story prize from Mon- 
day Morning. And ik >w he has SO many 
orders for his woik lie is thinking of 
giving himself to liction entirely. But 
I tell him he had better think it over a 
little more." 

As Dci riiT^ sat there the coming and 
going was ( < immur iiis Persons dropped 
in to ask quesU</ns about things lhat 
had appeared in the paper \ others with 



information about happenings or things 
to happen — these were occasionally val- 
uable tips, and reporters were started 
promptly on the trail ; there were mes- 
senger-bo} s ; reporters just in from their 
assignments, and others just starting out 
Some of the ri porters recogni^^eil Deering 
and greeted hnn heartily, with the frater- 
nal air that belongs to the newspaper call- 
ing ; others were new men and strangers 
to him. He had become one of the tra- 
flitinns of the otTicc : wht n it had been 
noised around the building that he was 
present, the young men looked curiously 
at him as they passed, and some sought 
introductions. Reporters have not nuK h 
awe for reputations ; they are wont to 
stand on a familiar footing w ilh " great- 
ness." But they have a frank admira- 
tion for good work in their own vocation. 

I >eering looked up to a large photo- 
L;r.i[)h on the wall above Hfioker's desk — 
a slitewd-leatured man with quizzical 
eyes and a drooping mustache — ^the 
port ra i t of H ooke i "s predecessor. ' ' Good 
old Dan Tedfonh !" snid he. " Alden, 
I suppose lhat photograph up there 
comes no nearer to you than the por- 
traits of Daniel Webster. John Quincy 
.Adams, or Henjamin I'ranklin d 

" I must allow that's about ii, " re- 
plied Alden, witri a iitiie laugh. 

But he coines very near to me — as 
near as Hooker to you. Of course you 
know some of \\w funny stories about 
him. His methods would be old-tash- 
ioned now, for he belonged to the pre- 
telephone era. But he was ' .V No. 1 ' 
in his day, and it was his training that 
MKulc 1 looker." 

Just then Hooker came back. "The 
Chief wants Blanie and Haigill on some 
special service," he said to Alden — 
" lilanie to work s<»fne stories about 
new industrial deveiopmenls in the Mid- 
dle West, and Hargill to study the situ- 
ation in Santo Domingo. I am sorry to 
let them go ; you know the things we 
had laid out for them. Hut that's what 
we are here for. What do > on say to 
Sherrill and Eltie for taking up Oietr 
work ? You may as well pick out four 
of the best availables from the waiting- 
list, Richland has taken up that biisi 
ness offer and drops out next week, and 
Tve just learned from Graymer that after 
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the er)cl uf the month he is going to be 
a ' talewright ' pure and simple.'* 
«*Ta]ewrtghtM That word is all 

right," cried Deering. "Why not, as 
well as ' plaj'wright * ? I've known some 
pretty good ' verse wrights,' too, in this 
office, first and last." 

" Well, Ned, I'm with you now for 
lunch," said Hooker. 

In a quiet corner at Maloni's the two 
old friends had much to tell each other 
about — Deerinff of his experiences far 
and wide in the world, Hooker of what 
had been passinpf at home. 

" What a human river is always flow- 
ing tiirough a newspaper office!" re- 
mariced Deering. "Take the office- 
boys, for instance. The p^encrations rif 
them we have seen come and go 1 1 hat 
is where the changes in the masculine 
being are most mariced and rapid, in 
that lively corner by the door. A new 
kid in knee-breeches is taken on, and in 
a couple of years he is in ' long pants,' 
tall and manly, and one of us. There is 
Frank Hatmead of your staff — ^he was 
junior office-boy ten years after I came on 
to the paper ; such a pretty little fellow, 
with a wide collar ; he looked as if his 
mother washed his £aice for him the 
last thing before he came away in the 
morning. I saw him in the city room 
this morning, bald-headed and gray- 
whiskered, and weighing easy a hundred 
pounds more than me. Walter North* 
ley is now dean of a college. Jerry 
Halloran is a prominent law>'er with a big 
practice. Poor Jim Lennon, the little 
acrobat, adorns a different sort of a bar, 
I should say, from the way he looked 
(he last time I saw him on the street. 
But his chum in the office, Harry South- 
man, I found a junior partner in the 
firm when I last went to take out a letter 
of credit at Dorr & Grajrson's. You 
coTild probably tell me some interesting 
histories from the later grades. Wouldn't 
a reunion, or rather assembly, of former 
Planet office-boys be a pretty interesting 
and sij.jnificant affair?" 

Providing we could make a judi- 
cious selection for the occasion," said 
Hooker. "But the history of the re- 
p<Hters would make a more remarkable 
showing." he added. " People wonder 
what becomes of all the reporters. 



i hmk of the incessant changes in our 
force i By the way, did you know that 
Tom Hadley died last summer ? Htit 
old Joe Rodlin slill comes round for his 
pay every Saturdny noon." 

"Old Uncle Joe i lie's the last of 
die old-timers — the generation when 
reporting was little more than item-gath- 
ering, pure and simple. When 1 saw 
him last he looked precisely as he did to 
rae the day of my first assignment. He 
struck me as old as the hills even then, 
though I suppose he wasn't over fifty." 

" Uncle Joe is an exception." said 
Hooker. " Reporters are short-Uv^d, as 
sudi. We have only five or six old 
stand-bys who Stick to the rouUne and 
keep plugging on at the same things — 
just the same fellows that you knew: 
Droller, Melding, and the rest. They 
are almost invaluable in their places, for 
they do the things that demand long 
experience. Dear old plodders, perfectly 
contented with what they do ; so devoted 
to it it would about break tfieir hearts 
to turn to anjihing else. They are )Skit 
the old drill sergeants in the army. Rut 
isn't it lucky there are not so ver>' many 
more of them ? To be sure, it comes 
hard every time one of our bright young 
chaps drop out of the force. But it's 
really the best thing all round ; they 
usually better themselves, and the cur- 
rent of new blood constantly coming in 
to the office keeps things from stag* 
nating. Still, some of the boys are such 
delightful personalities I can't bear to 
see them go. I wonder if you saw a 
handsome young fellow with wavy brown 
hair around the ofBce the last time you 
were here Thil Stanbiish ? It was like 
champagne to have him round. Some- 
times, when there was nothing doing, 
along about four or five o'clock, he 
would get out his banjo and singdivinely. 
There was a fortuiu- in his voice, if he 
had only cared to take it. Gerlitz hap- 
pened in one day when he was singing, 
and made him a handsome offer on the 
spot. Hut Stanbush cared only for what 
his pun could do. He had an eye for 
the drollest side of things, and his humor- 
ous verse caught on so with the maga* 
zines that now he*s doing nothing else. 
His first volume made a tremendous 
hit" 
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" It would be interesting lo trace out 
what becomes of all of us reporters — 
old ones and young ones,*' said Deerii^. 

There are not a few of us in literature, 
or <;eiTii literature. Think of the fortune 
Rossmorton has coined out of his novels ! 
They have the human touch, whatever 
else may be said of them. And of the 
sdll t)igger pile MacSinnot has made by 
his plays 1 The Planet is only one of 
the big newspapers of the country. 
What a grist of authors of all kinds they 
all rovst be turning out between them 1 
If we analyzed the magazines, the 
publishers' catalogues, the theater pro- 
grammes, what proportion of the titles 
might not be traced to journalism ?" 

'* Leaving the other sex out of account, 
I should say at least twenty per cent.," 
responded Hooker. " It is quite natural. 
It is here they come into touch with life 
of allsorts; experi nceslaige andvarious. 
How the daily columns teem with the 
raw material for liternturr ! No wonder 
the imagination is stauuiated in working 
such leads.'* 

" Literature offers the most natural 
and conspicuous destination for us," said 
Deering. " If we could only have an 
' Authors' Union,' now — or, better still, 
a * Writers' Union' that would take 
everybody in from reporter up, and make 
it hot for the scab scribblers — how we 
might have things our own way 1 But 
the trouble is, almost anybody can write. 
Paper, pen, and ink are cheap. So it 
takes liitle capital to start in the business. 
In journalism il.seif there is a constant 
passing on into the higher ranks. Besides 
promotions in the big city offices where 
we beg^n, so imny ^ us, a lot of the 
younger newspaper men manage to bet- 
ter themselves by way of the country 
press, the Sttbttrl»in press, and die pro* 
vtncial press. And is there not a lot of 
good, sound editorial thinking on the 
part of the minor newspajK-rs ? As to 
rewards, it seems rather curious Uiat in 
England and France, where in ordinary 
pursuits rates of compensation are much 
lower than here, the compensation for 
newspaper work in the upper grades 
is very much higher than with us. In 
fact, over there such writers can live 
c immensuratcly with their tastes, while 
here there are few of us who do not have 



to scrimp. Altogether, I suppose that 
in our journalism the direct prizes are 
fewer and more meager in proportion to 
energy expended than in any other jiro 
fessi ii It is the going outside that 
counts best." 

'* What quantities of our reporters get 
into all sorts of outside occupations 1" 
remarked Hooker, *• The wide acquaint- 
ances they make do it for them. They 
come into contact with all sorts of people. 
And when, combined with capacity, they 
have attractive or aggressive personalis 
ties, they are likely to get their chance. 
The business world is full of ex-reporters. 
Some of our old friends have struck it 
rich in that way. They are particularly 
appreciated in positions .that keep up 
their contact with numerous people. 
Then what a lot of them make their way 
in politics — all through their getting 
about in the world and knowing p^iple. 
Now and then they get into the learned 
professions — the law most frequently ; 
very rarely, even a minister, and occa- 
sionally a doctor." 

** That was a plucky thing in Edgar 
Merry," observed Deering. " He was a 
good writer, higher than the average. 
But at thirty-eight he made up his mind 
that journalism had no special future for 
him, and so he look a special course in 
medicine, keeping up his newspaper 
work all the time. Arid now he is called 
one of the best doctors in town." 

" Literature and journalism are both 
writing, after all," said Hooker, reflect- 
ively. " Occasionally we even get some 
pretty good literary quality into a news- 
paper — a sort of flavoring that now and 
then scents up an issue of the old Planet 
as violets sent by mail saturate with their 
odor a newspaper they are folded into. 
After all, the average book is about as 
ephemeral as eveiy newspaper is. Think 
of the immense amount of work that goes 
into every number of the Planet 1 Not 
only the mechanical exertion, tlie routine 
tasks, but the elaborate scheming out of 
things, all the thinking and the careful 
writing with reference to that particular 
issue. And after a few hours it is gone, 
like a dinner digested. It has served its 
uses and has passed on. Nobody ever 
thinks of it again. \\'hat's the use' 

"But now take Graymer's brilliant 
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little stories ; who reads even ihein a^ain 
after the mni^azinc's month is over ? Per- 
haps he does something ' between covers.' 
It is read and admiredf — a * quick seller.* 
But after a year ortwo? Copyrights might 
hv limited to three years for all that nine 
authors out of ten ever profit by them 
afterwards. A Kipling may perhaps be 
read for a century or more. But he will 
pass at last. Even Shakespeare will 
somt^titn'' pass. The author primarily 
addresses the people of his day and hour, 
just as the laader-writer and tlie reporter 
do. Secondarily, perhaps the author's 
words may also mnkc iq^peal to posterity. 
But what we newspaper fellows are dnlntj 
is certain to tell upon posterity in thou- 



sands of untraceable ways. Did you 
evtT consider how thi re is scarcely a 
patagraph in any day s news — even tlie 
little things that hardly anybody heeds — 
that is not of intimate concern, perhaps 
of vital moment, to some one ? There 
is no little satisfaction in tlie stiKe cif 
sitting at the center of things, p.ul and 
parcel of the huge mechanism of traffic 
and intercourse that is urging the world 
of mankind to its vast and unimaginable 
ends, sitting where the coavergiug 
wires — " 

Just then the waiter came up: " 
'phone from your office, Mr. Honki r 
Th( y wanted me to tell you something 
very important has just come in." 



A 
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LAN DOR W ' * COMMENTAR Y ' ' 



I T is not often that a reviewer is called 
upon to deal with a book that is 
nearly one hundred years oltl .ts 

th uiiTh it were n wi>rk fresh from its 
author's jx-n, but tlus is precisel) the case 
with Walter Savage Landor's "Comnien- 
tar>' *' • on John Bernard Trotter's " Me- 
moirs of the Latter Wars of the Right 
Honorable Charles James Fo-x," \\ ril- 
ten in 1811, printed early in ISlJjthe 
"Commentary" now finds publication 
for practically the first time, having been 
so rigorously suppressed that excf < <!ingly 
fevv copies — of which only one is known 
to exist to-day — got into circulation. 
Just why its reprinting was not under* 
taken before is difficult to say. for as 
long ago as 1819 Moncklon Milnrs. then 
the owner of the single copy ni »|iu'sf ion, 
called attention to its noteworthy qual- 
ities and urged its Jnclusion in any t oj- 
lected eclii'on Tnnrlor's works. Its 
original suppression is easy to under- 
stand. Written for the avowed purpose 
of destroying the flattering picture drawn 
of Fox by the grateful Trotter, it abounds 
in characteristic and distinctly " at:tion- 
able animadversions against not only 
Fox and his illustrious rival Pitt, but 
also certain of their surviving followers; 
is caustically outspoken in its champi tti 
ship of unpopular causes ; and opens 

' Clvirlt-- Tsme*; t"i>x : .\ Conimcntarv on lus L'fo 
;ind Chararttr Hv Walter Sav.igo I.;indor. lielitcd 
by .Stephen Wheeler. G. P. FuUiam's bcuns. New 
York. S2.75,net. 



wiUi notliing less than a dedication to 
the President of the United States, with 

which England was then on the brink of 
war. Of this dedication the celebrated 
GitYord, at that time editor of the Quar- 
terly Review, exclaimed : I never read 
so rascally a thing. It shows Landor to 
have a most ranrnrous and malicious 
heart. Not lung i)ui a rooted hatred of 
his country could have made him dedi- 
cate his Jacobinical book to the most 
contemptible wretch that ever crept into 
authority '*— this plcnsini,^ reference being 
to James Madison. Obviously, there was 
only one course open to the publisher, 
John Murray, to whom landor st ru his 
manuscript. But liefore definitely refus- 
ing to bring it out. Murray submitted 
proof sheets to I.andor's closest friend, 
the poet Southey» in the hope that 
Southey might persuade him to eliminate 
all obTv>\i<)us passages. This failing, 
the book seemed, in l.andors bitter 
phrase, ' condemned to eternal night.'' 
For a time he talked wildly of establish- 
ing a printing-press of his own in his 
remote Welsh valley, hut in the end he 
submitted to the inevitable, and con- 
tented himself with privately issuing a 
small • ilii'iMU in pamphlet form, almost 
the whole of which, however, was im- 
mediately "wasted," to use Monckton 
Milnes's phrase. 

Such, in bald outline, is the history ot 
a work whose value it would be difficult 
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to overestimate from the standpoint of 
aftordin^j a fuller kriuwledi^e of the gifts 
and limiiaiions of one of the most strtk* 
ing figures in the history of English liter- 
ature. It shows Landor at his best and 
at hi-( Worst : it presents his views <>n 
men, books, and government ; it em- 
bodies, in what Professor Colvin has 
well called his " solid, masculine, clench- 
itv^ style," all that Land(;r stood for in 
life and lettrrs. 'i'hnt- is iti it not a 
little tliat is prejudiced atui absurd, l)ut 
nothing petty ; there is in it much ap- 
proachin>i the sublime. Whatever his 
faults, Carl . !(■'-. ■ clii Ki>man " had an 
unerring nisiuicl tor iliegood, the noble, 
and the true; an unfailing sympathy for 
the miserable and oppressed of human- 
it) ; an iiiil!.iL;L;iirj, il Afftiijn to the <jreat 
cause (»1 :;bcriy. It was this that iii 
spired his • Conunenlary. ' He .saw his 
countrymen in the throes of a disastrous 
war abroad and starvation at home, yet 
beinp flratjj^ed by their leadt rs into 
another war, and this with a peojjie whom 
he accounted in the freest enjoyment of 
the greatest right of mankind. He be- 
lieved, and honestly believed, that the 
seeds of the existing woes and disorders 
had been sown by the policies ol Pitt 
and Fox; and he was therefore, with 
his quick, impetuous, fearless nature, 
instant to restnt the ippea ranee of a 
wck upholdirig tfie Inter :!s n p:itternof 
political excellence, in Ins wrath he 
cried : I would destroy the impression 
of the book before me, because I am 
firmly per'>uaded that its tendency rnust 
be pernicious. . . . Of all the statesmen 
who have been conoemed in the manage- 
ment of our affairs during a reign the 
most disastrous in our annals, the exam- 
ple of Mr. Fox. if followed up, wotilrl be 
the most fatal to our intere^ls and our 
glory." And, again : "He [1 ox] never 
came into oflSce but through a breach of 
honor, never without a clo-;? nnd inti- 
mate coalition with men whoni he luul 
frequently and loudly and justly de- 
nounced as worthy of the gallows. So 
atrocious is his guilt, he never joined 
them but at the very moment wheti their 
criminality was at the highest, and when, 
without his coalescence, the people would 
have draggt cl them to punishment or 
abandoned them to disgrace." 



r^ut if he would pillory the luckless 
i'rotter. if he would scarify Trotf r's 
hero and many another whom Trotter 
praised or condemned, he would not 
indulge solely in the congenial task of 
desirnrti\e criticism. lie would essay 
also ilie ( ([ually congenial task of point- 
ing the path to national right living and 
right doing. He would indicate, in de- 
tail, alnises that should be corrected, 
reforms that should be achieved ; and. 
more largely, he would emphasize the 
ideals of freedom and justice essential 
to national as well as individual welfare 
and happine'^s. Hence, for example, the 
dedication to Madison, under which Git- 
ford writhed, but which Landor protested 
to Southey was *' the best thing he had 
i \er written. " Certainly, it voices to 
]>t rfeclion the fundamental principle of 
his political faith, " If you think as 1 
do." he writes, addressing Madison — 
"and free men, cllowing for the degree 
of their capacities. generally think alike — 
you will divide the creature;; of tlie 
Almighty into three parts : fust, men who 
enjoy the highest peiiectiun of liberty and 
civilization ; secondly, men w ho live under 
the despotism of one person or more, and 
are not permitted to enjoy their reason 
for the promotion of their happiness; 
and, thirdl\ . the brute creation, which is 
subject also to arbitrary will, and whose 
happiness their slender power of reason- 
ing (for some they have) is inadequate 
to promote. These three classes, in my 
view of the subject, stand at equal dis- 
tances." 

Out of this same desire to upbuild as 
well as to destroy grows many another 
eloquent passage, and notably one of 
the finest tributes to Washington that 
has ever been penned. " \\'e lost \\ nsh- 
ington," Landor cries, • but he w as ours, 
and death gives him back. No man 
ever encountered such difficultie> m 
pnliiics and war: no man ever adapted 
one to liie other with such skill. In 
fortitude, justice, and equanimity no 
man ever excelled him; no exemplar 
has been recommended to our gratitude, 
love, nnd venerati(m by the in n-t partial 
historian or the most encomiastic biog- 
rapher, in which so many and so great 
virtues, public and private, were united. 
His name, his manners, his language, 
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his sentiments, his soul, were English ; 
and the wretches went jxjaceably to the 
grave who traitorously separated him 
from England !" 

For these few sentences alone the 
rescue of the *' Commentary " from, the 
oblivion in which it has so long been 
buried must be accounted an act worthy 
of the wannest praise. Biil th ( re is much 
else —too much, in fact, to do more thau 
indicate here — which compels instant 
appreciation of the service Mr. Wheeler 
has rendered. Besides the comment on 
men and events, and the sturdy preach- 
ment of ideals and principles, the " Com- 
mentary" contains a copious if inter- 
mittent flow of literary criticism in the 
best Landoriau vein. For this a ready 
excuse is found in the unhappy Trotter's 
allusions to the literary efforts, affinities, 
and dblikes of his roaster — thot^ doubt- 
less Landor would have made an excuse 
had one not been so aptly forthcoming. 
As it is, we glimpse him anew passing 
judgment on ancient and modem mas- 
ters of prose and verse, from. Homer, 
v4<schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Virgil, 
and Horace, to Dante. Chaucer, Ariosto, 
Tasso, Spen.ser, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, Dryden, and Bums. Here, of 
course, as always, he is the inevitable 
Landor of prejudices and preposses- 
sions, but the Landor who can neverthe- 
less see direct to the heart of things and 
detect the real from the ^se. To quote 
discufsively : 

I am convinced that nearly all of what 
Virgil has imitated from Homer were the 
exercises of his youth, and that those 
critics who would institute a comparison be- 
tween the two great poets act unfairly and 
unwisely by aoducing these as points of it 

The best tr.insI.Uion that has ever been 
made fruin liunicr is not among the many 
in V'ireil, but was immediately before the 
eyes of V'irfjil in Lucretius. . . . 

Must we not confess that every j^reat poem 
hitherto has been defective in plan, and even 
that each has been more so than its prede- 
cessor? Such stuDendous genius, so much 
fancy, and so murri vitjnr of intellcrt, never 
were united as in" Paradise Lost;" yet it 
is neither so correct nor so varied as the 
" Iliad," nor, however important the moral, 
so interesting or so attractive.. The very 
moral itself is the reason why it wearies even 
those critics who insist on the necessit]^ of 
it, and its importance is the reason why it is 
so peipetually urged and inculcated. . . . 



It appears rather .stranj^'e that Mr. FoJK 
should nr>t have pcrccivecl this e.isiness in 
Ovid and in Hesiod. I he hitler is a very 
indiderenl jxx-t, but Ijc enjoys no inconsider- 
able reputation. His verse is the most fluent 
of aU, yet bis sentences are seldom har- 
monious. We read that he contended with 
Homer and gained tlie prize. If thev ci-n- 
tended, this is not unlikely to have happened, 
for tlie second best has always more tavorers 
than the liesf. . . . 

Arioi.lo i.s almost as far below Homer as 
he is above Spenser. He may be ranked 
amoim; the first ^^riters of romance. His 
versitication is very easy, but also very negli- 
gent. He bears no resemblance whatsoever 
to Virgil or to Homer, and comes nearer to 
Ovid than to any other of the ancients. But, 
although the language of Ovid is sometimes 
too familiar, il hardly ever is prosaic. . . . 
In Ariosto there are at least a thousand 
verses which have nothing to distinguish 
them from prose excepting the correspond- 
ing rhyme. . . . 

The " Faery Queene " is rambling and 
discontinuous, full of every impropriety, and 
utterly deficient in just conception both of 
passion and of character, iu Chaucer, on 
the contrary, we recognize the strong, homely 
strokes, the broad and negligent facility, of 
a great master. Within his time and Shake- 
speare's there was notliing omparaMe, nor, 
I think, between Shakespeare and Burns, a 
poet who much resembles him in a knowl- 
edge of nature and manners: who, in addi- 
tion to thi.s, is the most excellent of pastoral 
poets, not excepting Tbeocritus; ana who in 
satire, if tliat indeed can add anything to 
uualilies .so much greater, is nut inlerior to 

Pope, or Horace, or Aristophanes. 

Manifestly, a bounteous and varied 
feast is in store for the discriminatingr 

reader of the " Commentary." But it 
cannot be made too clear that there arc 
times when the reader must needs be 
exceedingly discriminating, and most of 
all in his perusal of Landor's views con- 
ccruiuj; Fox, Pitt, Napoleon, the French, 
and other t>f his pet abominations. As 
Mr. Wheeler in one connection takes 
occasion to point out, the facts do not 
always support i!ie chaiges advanced. 
And if onh' for this reason, it is to be 
regretted that the '* Commentaiy " as 
now published is not accompanied by a 
succinct, authoritative, and dispassionate 
account of the political situation as it 
actual !>• was, and of the circiuustances 
which led to Landor's distinctly hos- 
tile and condemnatory attitude. Justice 
would thus be insured both to Landor 
himself and to the victims of his fulmina* 
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tions. The absence of such a supplemen- of a work which, for all its defects, bears 
tary. essay, however, should in no wise in certain particuhra the stamp ol true 
preclude the prompt and hearty welcome genius. 



A MODERN THEOLOGIAN' 



THE most prominent character- 
istics of this admirable work are 
its entire freedom from bondage 
to the past, and its bond of discriminat- 
ing S3rmpathy with the past in carefulness 
for whatever of essentiil truth has been 
traiismittvcl. 1 )r. lirowu express!}' recog- 
nizes the present as a period of tran 
sition, in which the advance of learning 
necessitates the restatement of the un- 
changing truth in forms changed to 
square with present insight and knowl- 
edge. " Christian theology is not con- 
cerned with all the convictions which 
have been held by Christian people, but 
only with the abiding^convictions . . .a?? 
permanent elements in the Christian 
conception of life. It seeks to present 
Christian truth as it appears to-day, free 
from the ncridental and transient ele- 
ments wiUi vvliich it has been associated 
in the past." This conception of his 
subject is the keynote of his work. He 
speaks not only to professional students, 
but also to thoughtful laymen, whose 
historic heritage of Christian thought 
needs some reinterpretatton of tenns to 
secure that sense of spiritual unity with 
the past " which nourishes the religious 
life of the present. 

"Traditional theology" has indeed 
broken down, as Dr. Brown affirms. He 
specifies the causes of it — a better Bib- 
lical scholarship, expnsini^the inadequacy 
of the creed-iiiiikers' proof-texts; arevived 
religious life, testing all doctrines by ex- 
perience ; a new philosophy, discrediting 
all speciilatif)ns which cannot meet that 
test. The moderii theoloj;ian, using the 
Christological method, " which arrives 
at God through Jesus,** has to interpret 
die central tnitii, "God was in Christ," 
in terms congruous with all the truths 
acknowledged by the modern world. 
" We no longer recognise the antithesis 

*Cliristiiin Theology in Outline. By William 
AiduQS Brown, Ph.D.,X>.D. Cbarles Scriboer*s Sons, 
Mew York. 



between reason and revelation which the 

old theologA' assumed." •* In our modem 
world the old position of the natural and 
supernatural is exactly reversed. . . . 
The insight that law is universal is 
matched by the higher insight that it is 
only in consciousness that we find law. 
Thus the supernatural receives its true 
meaning of the personal, and the false 
antithesis between nature and the super- 
natural is removed." 

Of central importance in Christian 
theology is the problem of the person of 
Christ Dr. Brown remari» upon the 
difTerent philosophical presuppositions, 
ancient and modem, which make the 
Christology of the fifth century unsatis- 
factory t04]ay. Philosophy no longer 
accepts the notion of a fundamental con- 
tradiction between the divine and the 
human, but substitutes for the purely 
transcendent God of ancient theory a 
Deity who is also immanent in humanity. 
Furthermore, historical criticism has led 
to a realization of the humanity of Jesus 
in place of the mere verbal affirmation 
of it that formerly contented believers. 
And so there is to-day a general tendency 
" to find the proof of his divinity in his 
unique character and historic influence, 
rather than in a metaphysical construc- 
tion of bis person ;** also *' to emphasize 
the naturalness of incarnation as the 
fulfillment of the true relation between 
God and man." 

In stating the permanent elements in 
the Christian thought of Christ, Dr. 
Brown obscr^'cs that the difference 
between the older and the more recent 
theology is not a ditlerence of faith, but 
a difference of conception,*' arising partly 
from a difference of philosophy, partly 
from a difference of ideals — formerly 
mystical, now ethical. "The doctrine 
of the human individuality of Jesus, so 
far from weakening his universal signifi- 
cance and authority, is the indispensable 
condition of securing both. . . . If Jesus, 
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living the life of a Palestinian Jew of the 
first century, could realize the divine 
ideal for man under the conditions which 
surrounded him. then such realization 
must be possible in the jungles of India 
or in the slums of London." A mela- 
physicalChristoloj^y fmdsthc uniqueness 
of Jesus in supernatural end<A\ments 
that separate him from men. But his- 
torical and psyrholD^ical inf]ui^^• i\W 
covers it ratlitr in his moral chaiaclci 
and in the transforming influence which 
he has exerted. . . . Through submis- 
sinii til him \vc are conscious of a moral 
and spiritual transformation which re- 
quires God for its explanation. Thi*« is 
why we give him a divine significance 

We tlo not allat h to other men." Here 
|)r. Br<»\vn aj^rees with KiKfhl, wlKtni he 
recognizes as " represeiu.ui\ e of liie 
prevailing tendency in modern Christo- 
li ».ui (^^1 thought,'* but criticises for defects 
which his successors are amending. 

The Church's conviction of Jesus 
unique mission and authority, Dr. Brown 
goes on to say. ' finds expression in the 
doctrine of the dei(y of C hrist. The 
true meaning of tiiis doctrine has been 
often nnsunderstood. It is not the 
declaration that God is to be found only 
in Jesus, but that he is everywhere and 
always like Jesns. It is the confession 
of Christian iailii Uml in Cluist wc have 
tbe revelation of the true nature of the 
ultimate reality who is the source and 
law of all thi.igs." .So also tht: real 
significance (A the doctiine of the pre- 
cxister.: Christ ' is not an exiensi<jn of 
the consciousness of the human Jesus 
into unknowable regions, but an aflArma' 
tion of " our faith thai in htn> we have 
Uie revelation in human ionn of the un- 
changing (iod of whose progressive .self- 
revelation all history is the story, and 
who is destined at last to win all men 
unto himself. " And so like e\er\ 
other theological doctrine, liiai of Christ's 
divinity has a teleological character, 
standing or falling with his continued 
moral supremacy in the life (if the rat e." 

The substitution which Dr. Hrowri 
makes of historical and psychological 
conceptions for the speculative and arii- 
tieial constriKtlons of the tr;iditio:ial 
theol>.i;\ IN din eti-d to the s.iiiie t iul ;is 
theus to \ indicate a liulh v\hich the 



New Testament posits as fundamental, 
/. i., the representative character of 
Christ as the ideal of humanity, ** in 
wh M « ( iiaractcr the ethical possibilities 
which lie latent in other men attain their 
full development, and in whom llie goal 
toward which they are moving is antici- 
pated. This is what Cluistian faith 
ahirms of j( sus. ... It is from this 
statidpoint that the doctrine of the divin 
uy of Christ receives its deepest signifi 
cance. ... It is not that in Jesus we 
have the manifestation for a brief periotl 
of divine p<»wers nnd relations normally 
absent from human life; but that in him 
for the first time there has been com- 
pletely rtAcaled in a human life that 
abiding relaiit»n between Cod and 
man whit^h life its piofrnnidest 

significunee, ami warrants oui taith in 
the ultimate realization of the divine 
ideal in hmnanity." 

T!ie (Ii-.tiii' tivc characteristics of Dr. 
iirow n s wtjrk are ujore adequately per- 
ceived in the space here available by 
concentrating attention on his treatment 
<)f the niore imp<»ttant portion of his 
field, than by a more general review of 
the whole. Every wlicie the same pri- 
macy is given to the ethical facts and 
needs of Christian life. Speculative and 
metaphysii a! interest gives ])!nre to ttte 
historical and psychological, insight and 
breadth of view are conspicuous in sym- 
pathetic appreciation of right feeling 
beneath distorted e-vpression. and per- 
manent truth in i)assing forms A { li ar 
distinction of religious values from phil- 
osophical Statements is steadily main- 
taine<l. The recr>gnition given to the 
protest of such I'nitarian writers as 
Martineau and Wicksleed, as consist- 
ent with a s> nipathetic appreciation of 
those elements of truth for which the 
J'rinitarian faith stands," seems to indi- 
( ate a hope for the issue of the long 
controversy in a synthesis of every truth 
for which the parties have separately 
contended. 

It is with pKHestant thet^logy that Dr. 
Brown is mainly concerned. The origi- 
nal Protestant ideal, as he reminds us. 
was of a theology both Biblical and 
practical, and • at e\er> jXMiit in close 
touch with life." The lr\ie aim of ukkI- 
ern Prulestantism is to revive this 
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ideal, long overborne by a rigid cotifcs- 
sionalisni and scholasticism. But its 
Biblical character will appear in modern- 
ized form. Whereas in the earlier 
Protestantism the Bible is thought of as 
containinj^ a coniplele system of doctrine 
and morals, to be accepted unchanged 
by all succeeding generations; in the 
later it is conceived rather as giving the 
principle^ li\ which the Church is pro- 
gressively to drvciMp her conception of 
truth and ot duty uudcr the continuing 
inspiration of the spirit of Christ." With 
allowance for the difference between the 



Roman Catholic and the Protestant point 
of view, this appears to be essentially 
the ground taken in the Abbe Loiiiy's 
remarkable book on "The Gospel and 
the Church." 

This conception of the relation of the 
Bible to theology, of which Dr. Brown 
observes it is not the only source, under- 
lies his entire work, and gives it dis- 
tinctive character. It is undeniably th» 
tnif* ront option. In the fidelity, the full- 
ness, and the freedom with which he has 
applied it he is not surpassed by any 
contemporary theologian. 



Comment on Current Books 



The Italian 
Lake Count rv 



The Italian Lake Country ' 
combines the inspiration of 



Swit/cil 111 ! ,uul the cli,irm 
of Italy. As far as natural beauty is con- 
cerned, the region of those lakes is certainly 
one of the most exquisite imaginable. As is 
appropriate, it has been visited and appre- 
ciated exclusively because of Uiis supreme 
appeal. But it has also dain^s on students 
of history, ^cit ru c, literature, and art. Not 
to dwell on earlier history, the exploits o£ 
Cavour, Mazzini, and Caribaldi along the 
shores of Lakes ' ' n e, Varcse, and 
Como make those simit.^ dovibly impressive. 
In science, the aonals of Lake Cdhio in- 
clude the careers of Pliny the Eider and 
Plinv the Younger, 'aIio, as scientists, plulan- 
thropisls, and essayists, did much to make 
Rome greater than she could ever have be- 
come by a merely material advance ; the 
annals al.so include the career of \'(>Ita, the 
di.scovcrer ol the electric pile, .md from 
whose name we have the term volt : (itialiy, 
they include the career of Stoppani, who in- 
structed Italy and the world in geology and 
palaeontology. In literature, from Catullus 
in Roman tin.rs to M mzoni and Koj;<i//.ir<> 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the 
shores of Garda, Como, and Lui;,ino have 
been fitly immortalized in verse and pro.se. 
In nrt, S?<.:nntinis is the chief name; his 
pictures recaii Millet's in their deep human< 
ity, but they depict the region where he lived, 
uniting Italy to Switzerland, .ts have tliose of 
no other painters. Some of these associa> 
tions of nature and human nature are empba- 
c:zed in Mr. McCrackan's just publisLt il 
volume on the Italian lakes. Certainly it 
otters to tourists and sojourners a feast con- 

^'^iMj^UM lalMk ByW.D.McCiackan. L.C.FlM« 



trasted with the .scam tare with which, per- 
force, lliey have had to be content in read- 
ing their necessarily (mulenscd Baedeker, 
Meyer, Murray, or Boniforti. They have 
now a guide at once more sensitive and more 
comprehensive. Mr. McCrackan's books on 
Switzerland were earnest of the broad- 
minded and symp.ithetic treatment to be 
found in the present volume. It brings us 
into closer intimacy, ndt only with the three 
best-known lakes, Como, Lugano, and Mag- 
giore, but also with those which .«thouId bt 
better known, ( iarda, lse(», X'arese, and Orta, 

W 1'ff ^ I^'* '^f Lnglislj I'rotest- 
Wyctffe ji^^ •r,-ij^siator of the 

Scriptures into the English tongue, is a fit 

subject for a iiopiilar biograjihy such as this.' 
1 1 is the story of a great man, told in a 
spirited style for plain, busy, and earnest 
people by one who Ins imbibed all that his- 
tory relates of tliat niornini; st.ir of the 
Keforniation," and has reproduced it in a 
well-tligested and graphic abridKmcnt, from 
which nothing essential r-ns m'ii;!i< d 
_ Accordin;; to Mr. liarry de Windt, 

^vagm ..sav-^ue l.u;op. "» includes the 
Eitrnpc jv^i,^^,,, st.it.s and Hu.^si... He 
iniL;lit h.ive a<lded Turkrv. His l.itest v(»l- 
uinc, like his ' Ride to India " and his " New- 
Siberia,'^ is a vivacious account of travel and 
observation. .As in ihose volunus, he often 
emphasises characteristics too litUe appre- 
ciated ; for instance : 

I h.iM' in'\i-r ill .ill ni\' w:iiu'.i-riiiv.>~ thrim'.;liimt the 
wurld tn«;t ;i [x.'ttcr fc'.luw tluif; llio M '>nt*'iii'k'>""i. • • ■ 
lie iuis beteri (;ille<l the .\f;.;lK\n Euroix;. .iticl if the 
'^tter Ix' ,is bruve as a lion, generous in his dealings, 
,1 ,d the soul of honor, the simtle U conect. Every- 
wJhtc throughout th** rMirtry the stranjcr meets witl 

' Wycliffe : The Alonung .Star. Bv Geocge S. IxoM 
'Men of the XiniaMB.) JemiiBCB c Gnluie. Ciacioaan. 

SI, net. 

_5 Thmwli Savatce Euroiie. By Hoirde Wiadt. F.R G .r. 
The J.B7Ltppinro«t Cnmpiny. Pniladelpihia. 13. ««t. 
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nothing but kindness and hospitality. . . . The 
luunient a traveler crus"yes the tlireshold he is gravely 
informed that the dwelling is his. ... 1 remc -nber 
refusinjf to accept a dagger which I had admired in a 
wayside lunel, and finding, several hours alter wards, 
that the owner had concealed it under the cushions of 
my carriage At tiwswiM time, I do not d<jubt that, 
if alMolutbly oewwiry, your boct would luU you witb- 
oirt fht tllfebtait coRtpunctioii, but It wmU cortainly 
be for tbe nke of his honor and not of your pune. 
And you would first be given a weapon witb wbicb to 
defend yours: !f. f' r a Montenegrin would BOOMrlote 
bis life than attack an unarmed man. 



The Paychokogical 
Interpretation qf Painting 



* No writing 
about any art 
is other than 
pedantic, academic, or fragmentary if not 
based on vivid, irrepressible interest in the 
life we know." .So declares Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore in bis latent volume of criticism, 
and so one must think in turning page after 
page of the volumes of a weightier work,' 
Dr. Muther's "Geschichte der Malerei." 
Keen interest in the actual life lived in the 
lonff ago, and a desire to portray it vividly 
as it appears in art, .shows itself in every 
chapter of the Breslau professor's work. 
But bis first interest is in life in the larf e, in 
periods of history quite as niiich as ir. indi- 
vidual men. Hence his books are distin- 
guished from others because, as far as pos- 
sible^ their author approaclies every great 
nu>v**iiient and every great man from a purely 
psychological point of view. The result is 
gratifying. Men become no longer single 
units, but parts of a whole, and all art his 
tory becomes unified. Before studying Dr. 
Muther's volumes tiie reader may have been 
chiefly interested in a few great names. He 
now thinks of epochs and schools rather 
than of individuals, and he connects the 
schools together as not before. Is Dr. M1^ 
ther discussing the earliest Chrisf :u' art? 
He contends that it was the end of a period 
rather than the beginning of another. Even 
if certain symbols, the fish, for example, 
came into use as sifjnificant of Christian 
teachings, it is notic the less true thai many 
subjects were transported bodily from pa 
panisni, even though their jovous heather 
spirit did not seem wholly symbolic of the 
spirit of the martyrs in tiie catacombs, as in 
Orpheus and his lyre, for example. It ;s 
worth while to read such books as these, if 
for nothing else than to comprcliend the 
bold affirmation that a purely genuine, native 
Christian art arose only when Chris!ianitv 
became the religion of the Sute, and when 
worship was held, not in underground cata- 
combs, but above ground, in churches built 
for that jKirticuiar purpose. Put bccaii.se 

• The HiMory oi Pjiiitins; : Krnni tht Knutth to dir I- arly 
imeteenth Century. Hy Kichar l Muttier. I'd I ) rr.in-.- 
froQi the Gcnnan and Kdited with Annotations by 
tabi. ni.D. lo a vols. G. P. PMHun'k Som. 



Dr. Muther redefines and connects great 
epochs, he does not slight the char.acteriza- 
tion ot the individual giants ut painting. 
Take his treatment of tbe one whose vivid- 
ness and irrepressibility of life piercetl 
through a Byzantine fixedness of form. We 
now see Giotto in a light hitherto not cast 
upon him in its fullness. Henceforth he 
stands out a psychological curiosity — one 
living in an ecstatic age- and yet no mystic 
either in life or work. Except in rendering 
the German "Sinnlich " by the English 
" sensual " where " sensuous " is evidently 
meant, the five small volumes have been 
well translated and published in two fairly 
good sized volumes. The work's scope does 
not embrace the nineteenth century. Hence 
it should be added that Professor Muther 
has treated that century in a separate his- 
tory, already translated into English. Both 
works are, of course, psychological in point 
of view; they thus conslitu'c in considerable 
degree at once a challenge and a prophecy. 

The Making of ^hi* is happily 

English UtJaiure * 

introciuclion to English 

literattire which takes account of the ele- 
mental forces that have created it— the racial 
and personal qualities and the time spirit of 
each successive age. This cvolution.iry 
conception of the literature imparts unity to 
the vast variety of the subject, whose multio 
tudinous difTcrcnccs arc sliown in their rela- 
tion to the central movement of thought and 
life. The main phases of the evolution con- 
stitute the successive sections of the volume, 
viz., Paganism and Christianity, Religion 
and Romance, Renaissance and Keforma- 
tton, Classicism, Individualism, Democracy 
and Science. The individual contributors 
to each stage of the evolutionary movement 
are marshaled under the lead of its chief 
representatives, ^-^r, Dryden, Tope, and 
Johnson as the exponents of finished, re- 
strained, and orderly expression — authorita- 
tive Classicism ; Burns and Wordsworth as 
the apostles of Individualism, and its pas- 
sion for humanity. The evolutionary con- 
ception of the whole subject appears ala«> in 

]jarticul.n s, as in the genesis in the eighteenth 
century of the favorite literary form of the 
nineteenth century — the novel. So much for 
the general treatment of the "long and stu- 
pendous process.'" It fitly includes brief 
sketches and characterisations of the makers 
of literatiu'e, not neglecting the personal 
equation in est'mntes of their work. These 
estimates are fine specimens of sympathetic 
criticism, discriminating and ju&t They 
emphasise what is emphasized throughout 

Udur of Mih LiMMie. By Wi^ H. 
;A.M. D. Hmi ft On.. Boiliia, 
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the volume, the truth that Uteralure is an 
outgrowth of life, and a revelation of life, 

wliich it is the business of the student of 
liternturc to understand For the general 
reader, as well as for the student, this is an 
iDtioiinating book. 

_ . . . , In this handsome volume,* en- 

jslfcrf ^"^^^^ '''''' ^ '^""^''^'^ 

and twenty illustrations, Pro- 

fenor Clmy, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has popularized the results of the 
excavations of the buried cities of Babylo- 
nia, especially at Nippur, where the explor- 
ers from the University began work in 1889. 
These results, however rewarding in their 
revelations of a civilized society long ante- 
cedent to the traditional date of the creation 
of man, are but a small installment, we are 
told, of more to come as the spade attacks 
hundreds of sites yet untouched. More dis- 
coveries are needed before certain problems 
of the Old Tesument ore settled. The his- 
torical value of Genesis xiv. has been demon- 
strated to skeptical critics, but Professor 
Clay's identification of the Abram who is 
its central figure with Abraham is still 
questionable. Professor Paton, of Hartford, 
regards Abram as a local hero of Hebron, 
• but .Abraham as a collective name for a 
number of Aramaran tribes. 

c I These essays by distinguished 
rhe foetal tlie'oloj;ians • throw in- 

structive side-lights upon the 
social problem of the modern Cl»urch. 
Otherwise they hardly contribute much to 
the guidance of the American churches. In 
a historical retrospect Professor Harnack 
shows that the Church, though " generally on 
the wrong side" (i. e., in Germanv i during 
the nineteenth century, has done more than 
many admit for economic reform. But he 
affirms that ** the improvement of economic 
conditions is not the duty of religion,'' 
though, on the other hand, " war nuisl be 
waged on misery," temporal and spiritual 
needs being inseparable. His way out of 
evil conditions is one which the deadncss of 
a State Church .seems to have suggested— the 
development of such vigorous congregational 
life as that of the primitive Churt li, drawing 
rich aod poor into a brotherhood and helpful- 
ness in which class distinctions cease to be 
barriers. Professor Hermann's account of the 
moral teachings of Jesus makes out a stark 
contradiction between the profession of obe- 
dience to Jestis and the possession of wealth 



or capital. Jesus' injunctions to renounce 
wealth' he* takes as addressed not merely to 

the men wht) were to become his mission- 
aries, but to" all his disciples, and accounts 
for them by mistakingly attributing to Jesus 
' elis ! that the end of the world was 



lie 



Clay, Ph.D. (Second Mit''»n.V The Sunday .School Pinw.-* 

Compaii)', Philadelphui. . , 

^FJMay* on the Social (ioKjifl Hv MM H irnick and 
WillUm Hrrnunn Dr Throl Tran^U'r I Uy I . M ( raik 
Crown Thco'o-ical library. Vol XVII 1. t.<lucd bv 
^bujriCT A. tjumey, MJi. G. V. Putnam ■ i-ttu», Jiew 



imminent. Tliey lose validity when this 
l}eiief loses it. What remains for us, then, is 
not a rule, but a principle, the spirit of Jesus 
as love that is adequate to any sacrifice. 
" After all, complete Christianity is tlie per- 
sonal life of di.scipline and freedom revealed 
to man in Jesus "—a true ccmdusion, tbotigh 
faultily reached. 

-t^.. . Under this title' a distingui.shed 
CJSSr theologian treats of 

iiMoiqey and duties of ministers 

of the Presbyterian Church. Bibh'cnl :inrl 
historical material is freely used in the iuier- 
est of ecclesiastical theory and practice. 
The general reader may ^^i" much informa- 
tion concerning Presbyterian doctrine and 
usage, as set forth in the Westminster Con- 
fession and Directory of Worship. It is 
rather swr[irisin^ to find that the only .studies 
other than l^iblical which arc here recom- 
mended to pj-eachersare philosophy, history, 
and poetry. Still more surprising, as con- 
tradicted by tlie document itself, is the state- 
ment that " the American Declaration of In- 
depntdeace by becoming agnostic becomes 
atheistic." 

... , Mr. Leon C. Prince's 
Amencan History u^^.^y^^y, view of 

m Oaitm American History"* is 
obviously intended, as its title implies, to 
serve as ao introduction to the study of 
more detailed works, and to meet the desires 

of those who would obtain in convenient 
compass an account of the salient facts in 
tlie history of the United States from the 
earliest times to the present day. From 
beginninf^to end, with the exception of some 
happy comments on institutional and consti- 
tutional development, and some equally un- 
happy andqqite superfluous observations on 
the present status of the American negro, it 
is a bald outljne sketch of the most important 
occurrences and movements, and is, gener- 
ally speakinp^, in accord with the findings of 
modern scholarship. It is not free from ques- 
tionable statements t as, for example, that 
the Dutch West India Company was organ- 
ized primarily for the American fur trace, 
and that the Whig party was not associated 
with anv vii.d facts in American history, it 
is distinctly ultra patriotic in its presentation 
of the War for Independence and the War 

' S'udies in I'rartical Theolo«>- By Allan I'ollok. I),D., 
11 I) I C" Allen X Co . Haljfux. Canada. 
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of 1812 \ and it occasiooally carries conden- 
sation to a perilous extreme. But agfainst 

these defects must be set "ome rcnlly strik 
ing features. The factors underlying the 
growth of the Nation are clearly apprehended 
and brought out in bold relief. There is a 
complete absence of prejudice in the discus- 
sion of such highly controversial subjects as 
the atrugi^le over slavery and the metlKMls of 
reconstruction; and, as a rule, proper em- 
phasis is given to the facts essential to an 
accurate, if not full, understanding of each 
topic treated, so that, with the reservations 
noted above, the little book may be recom- 
mended for the purposes for which it was 
written. It is a pity, however, that Mr. 
Prince did not supply a bibliography indi- 
cating the roost trustworthy authorities for 
^tended study of the successive phases and 
periods. 

SfeJfc Soo£» there are sick bodies, there 

are sick souls. But the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the spiritually 
dead will liear a Voice and they that hear 
shall live. This does not mcnn Christian 
Science, desirable as are some of its features. 
Dr. Hilty * pays his very vigorous respects 
to Christian Sr iencc in liciici Al and to Mrs. 
Baker Eddy in particular. The German 
professor^s little book should help both soul 
and body. The cause of sickness of souls 
is sin, declares the author, especially that 
thought-hin by which man obstinately bars 
himself from God, the source of all health 
ami sf rfr'.:"Ji !>ppression in the body and 
depression in the soul can only really be re- 
moved by the courage to embrace not part 
of but all of God's proffered goodness in his 
promises to man. Thus we shall be one day 
not only able to enter upon eternal life, we 
shall be worthy of it 

Mr. Francis Smith has 

written a vigorous and 



The Criiics 



independent book ' in 
which he presents a long list of what he re- 
gards, and what most Shakespeareans rt^gard, 
as gross misconceptions of the meaning and 
art of the .Shakespearean plays. He pays his 
respect with special vigor to Professor Bar- 
rett Wendell, w ill) in attempting to humanize 
Shakespeare sometimes succeeds in making 
him incomprehensible, judged by the spirit 
and form of his* own expression. He is 
especially concerned with the chronology of 
some of the critics whom he attacks ; and 
his critical analysis of Profcs.'ior Thorndike's 
theory for flxinq; the .late of " Philaster " 
and " Cymbcliiu , ■ and I'lolcssor Wendell's 

' Kranl^e Scelen. Kv l'roi«*3or Dr. G. HUty. J. C 
HiiiM* h<- T'.uihhanalunK, LeipziK 

IK' I V Txiu Stuk^iKTe By niDcb A, Sailb. 
The KnickertMcka Prcat. New Vo^ 



decision in regard to the date of " Timoa of 
Athens,** is a very vigorous piece of exposi- 
tion, and may be regarded as a contribution 
to the discussion. One may pick flaws in 
Mr. Smith's book at points, but he speaks 
as a man who loves the plays as literature, 
and who brings to them a keen human sense 
of the conditions under which they Were 
probably produced. 

Asa narrative of 

Early Spa nish Ex plorers ^^^.^^^^^^ cxplora- 

tion, suffering aud 
privatkm, die ** Rdadoii*'of Cabeca de Vaca, 
first printed in 1542, is one of the most 
important in American annals. It inspired 
Coronado's later expedition and perhaps that 
of Hernando de Soto. The account of the 
last-named expedition was written by a 
*' gentleman of Elvaes" in Portugal, was 
published in 1557, and records among other 
things the discovery and navigation of the 
Mississippi. From this account we obtain 
our tirst geographical knowledge of most of 
the Southern States. Coronado's expedition, 

however, was e\'Cn rr.nre remarkable than 
either of these, and was described by Cas- 
taHeda, a private soldier in Coronado's amy. 
The expedition introduced to the world the 
vast interior of our continent and its in- 
habitants, especially the sedentary Pueblo 
Indians and the hunting tribes of the great 
plains and of the Colorado. These three 
narratives, excellently edited, are included 
in the present volume,* and have been fitly 
selected from the many narratives of Span- 
ish explorers in the Southern United Slates 
as being of pre-anlnent historical ia^orlance 
as well as actual Interest 
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The rank and file of tfie anny 

of short-story writers, certainly 
those of them who aspire to 
proficiency, will find this a most serviceable 

guide* in the principles and practice of their 
art In the far larger army of readers those 
who care to cultivate a discriminating taste 
will find it a profitable " coach " in criticism. 
Constructive criticism forms tlie substance iif 
the work, well illustrated with examples both 
to follow and to fiee. Further illustrations 
of points developed are ^iven in a classified 
" reading list " of the best stories. Practice 
is also provided for by a classified series of 
"suggestions for assigtmients of stories and 
constructive exercises." Miss Albrij^ht's 
treatment of the subject is more than credit- 
able; it is masteriy. 

■Spanish Explqrcn in the Southern t'nitrtl St»te». IQS- 
154J. (Orijirul Narratives of Early An 
(>«nenl toiior. J. Franklin Jan 
Charle. Scribner** .Sooa^ Ney Ygrk. 

1 The Short S = . - - 

Kvelyn May AL 
Mew York. 90c 
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Letters to The Outlook 



OUR CKIMINAL LAW 

The article of Mr. Alger in a recent isNie 
of The Outlook on *' American Discontent 
with Criminal Law is another ol the many 
illusti^tions of the singular shortness of 
view which prevents members of the New 
York Bar from taking notice of the practice 
in New Jersey. The writer deplores as 
American abuses the difficulty of obtaining 
a jnry in nny notorious case, and the restric- 
tions imposed upon the judge in the expres- 
sion of bis opinion to the jury on the triaL 
These may be New York abuses, but it is a 
misnomer to call them American abuses. In 
New Jersey, as wdl as in England, juries are 
obtained without delay, and the ^ges may 
freely express their opinions on the evidence 
without risk of endangering a verdict of con- 
viction. The speedy selection of a jury is 
brought about, not by muzzling the news- 
papers, but by treating as of no importance the 
casual opinions obtained from them. As long 
ago as 1846 Chief Justice Hornblower held on 
the trinl of an irulirtment for murder that, to 
support a challenge on tiie ground of the 
ejqvressioii of his opiaioo by a juror, it must 
appear that tlie opinion expressed was out of 
ill will or malice towards the party. He 
said: ** It has been supposed that an opinion 
of guilt founded on newspaper reports or 
other information, or on personal knowledge, 
disqualifies a man from being a juror, but 
this is not so. I have no hesitancy In saying 
that a bystander who witnesses a homicide 
is a perfectly competent juror. Declarations 
of opinion to disqualify a juror, therefore, 
must be such as imply malice or ill will 
against the prisoner.** In 1856 this view was 
adopted by the Supreme Court in the case of 
the State ag:ainst Fox, 25 N. J. Law, 566, 
594. Chief Justice Green said: 

Kno«kd$;e is not [jrejiulict.-. Wherever there is 
know , from th'j very n.itiire of the )n>tnan mind 
there must be ui>iiiion, and the strength Of the opinion 
will ordinarilv lie [ roportionate to the e.\tent of the 
knowkd^re. In a community like aim, when intt^ 
Ufience o( every kind b widely diffused, rapidly drai* 
ktted. and eaiterly seaeht after, to ifBrn tint every 
one who aerjains Information of a ertme and forms, 
as every ni.nn capable of thcMight :i u • form, some 
opinion in ri-K-ird to it, U laboring; irmk i moral bias 
iK/rvert'? the jMd);ment, is to afl'irni what is cun- 
trary tu all reason and experience, and in direct con- 
flict with the truth. The doctrine, carried to its legit- 
imate conclusions, excludes the iDOet intelligent class 
of citizens, and those best qnsMed to serve as jurors. 
It practiGftUy disqualifies ofory SBsa who leads and 
diinks. Instead of purifying, it emasculates the jury 
boK; and where the experiment hns lietn fully tried, 
the lessonn of experience have in this particular con- 
firmed the dediic ttofis of reason. 

To n New Jersey praetitioner it fseems 
very sUauge that New Voik lawyers and 



editors should go on deploring the difficulty 

of obtaining juries, without making the 
slightest effort to procure the passage of a 
statute that an opinion formed by a juror 
shall not be good ground for challenge unleaB 
ill will or malice towards the accused is 
shown. 

As to the matter of the expression of opin- 
ions, it is held to be the duty of the judge lo 
give the jury the benefit of his experience in 
the rifting of evidence. In 1869 the law was 
settled on this subject by the highest New 
Jersey court, in the case of Castner vs. 
Sliker, 3J N. J. Law, 507, in these terms: 

It is the right and duty of a }udge to com m e n t upon 
the evideace, and, in caaea where he fUnltt it required 
for Hm promotion of Jostlce. to give Ids views upon tlie 
\sx-\yht nf it. provided he leaves it to AS Jwy to decide 
upun their own views of it. 

Jetaey City, New jMsey. C. 

[Replying at our request to the letter above, 
Mr. Alger says: "Your correspondent, as I 
understand his letter, makes two poi nts. One 
is that the Jersey courts are excellent in the 
handling of criminal cases and that their 
judges are permitted to exertihc the judicial 
functioii{to the full. I believe there is a large 
measure of truth in ihh claim ' Jersey 
justice ' has been used as a synonym for des- 
patch. The second point which he makes 
as a corollary from the first is (hat because 
defects in the administration of criminal law 
in New Jersey are not specially conspicu- 
ous, therefore these defects do not exist 
elsewhere — except iti New York. He says, 
' These may be New York abuses, but it is a 
misnomer to call them American abmes.' 
This conclusion, I think, is both short- 
sighted and wrong. It ignores facts famil- 
iar to lawyers and the public. In writing 
roy paper I had not intciuletl to consider 
abuses which were peculiar to New York. 
On the contrary, there is very much lo be said 
on the character of New York jurisprudence 
in comparison with that of other States. So 
far as yellow journalism is concerned, your 
correspondent is apparently in favor of disre- 
garding this conspicuous source of prejudice 
injected in the criminal trials. This is simple 
and promotes despatch. But mere despatch at 
the expense of fair play is of doubtful value. 
A person on trial for a criminal char{»e, and 
the community itself which he is supposed to 
have offended, are entid^ to a trial in a:^ 
atmosphere in which justice can be fairly 
done to then) both. Justice should begin her 
work with her scales evenly balanced. Your 
correspondent (citing; cases decided long be- 
fore yellow jouMKilisin u is Ixtrti) apparently 
declares that the New Jersey courts ignore 
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this right, and that a person charged with a 
crime must be satisfied with jurors who have 
fixed opinions of his guilt, provided they do 
not have nclua] ill will or malice towards him. 
New York, to be sure, has no such rule.iior is 
it likely to adopt one. U he will ex^ine Sec- 
tion 376 of the New. York Co4e of Criminal 
Procedure, he will find an excellent model 
for legislation in New Jersey. There can of 
course be no criticism of the general state- 
ments contained in the citations which he 
makes from the N'cw Jersey courts, however, 
except as to this special rule which he hnds 
so excellent, and wluch is not likely to 
api»e;il stroni;ly to fair ininded men. Quite 
apart from the relative merits of New York 
and New Jersey iu their respective systems 
of criminal law (a matter which my p;q)er 
does rif^ attempt to disotiss), I would siit;- 
gest that there is no special benefit to be 
obtained by overlooking: and ignoring gen- 
er.illy i er.v^iii/ed evils in the condition and 
administration ol the criminal law." — The 
Editors.] 

the free rural service 

The Postal Appropriation IJilloi March 2, 
1907, contained, among othcr.s, these items : 

** For pay of letter-carriers, substitutes for 
carriers on annual leave, and clerks in charge 
of sub stations of rural delivery service, tolls 
and ferriage, $34,900,000. 

"On and after July I, l^nr, letter-rarriers 
of the rural delivery service .shall receive a 
salary not exceeding 5900 per annum." This 
against the old maximum rate of 57i0. 

Congress, however, sti!! confines the rural 
post-wagon to city foot-post traffic, 4 pound 
parcels of sealed matter at 32 cents a pound ; 
general merchandise, 16 cents a pound ; 
books, seeds, etc., 8 cents a pound ; magazines 
and newspapers, 4 cents a pound ; and with 
thia result: The total load of the average 
wagon, mail delivered and collet ted, nn its 
average iS-mile trip, visiting lii Jamilies, 
weighs less than 20 pounds. Its revenue load 
of 21 pieces, X> letters and post cards, 2 news- 
papers, circulars or parcels of merchandise, 
weighs less than 2 pounds, and brings in to 
the Government less than 40 cents per day^ 
less than 5130 per year. 

According to the estimates of the Post- 
Office Department, there will be 41 /XK) rural 
routes in oper.ition the coming year. The 
salary ot the average carrier will therefore 
amotmt to about #850 ixx the year, as against 



an average sibry of $fm under the old 

r^g^lme. The account of the service for the 
year ending June 30, 1908, wiU stand some- 
thing as follows : ; f - V 

Cost of averacc route 

Earnings of avtrdg*; route 130 

Loss per route fjju 

Total loss to the Posl-Ofl^ce Department on 

its A\sm routes, over $29 ,500,000, 

But even this vast sum falls far short of 
the full damage to the country from the failure 

of the Fifty-ninth Congress to provide for the 
re,<s(>naMe use of our free rural service. For 
) et aiKtitier lung year tiie rural public wiU be 
compelled to carry off their produce and 
bring home their supplies on theirown backs 
or in theirown vehicles, while, day by day, a 
public post-wagon, easily made capable of 
doing their entire transport business, will 
pass their doors with its 20 pound loads. 

I doubt if 5100,000,000 will cover the cost 
of the needle.ss labor thus imposed by Con* 
gress upon the five million faniilres on OUT 
rural routes during the coming year. 

An increase in the postal income derived 
from the average nnal family of two cents a 
day, says the Master ot the National Grange, 
ex-Governor Bacheldcr, of New Hampshire, 
woiiki place the rural mail service on a pay^ 
ing basis; and with a reasonable parcels 
post this increase in postal income would be 
assured from the rural grocery trade alone. 
We are in thorough accord with Governor 
Bachelder's proposition tliat a general par- 
cels service with a minimum weight of 1 1 
pounds — rates on 3-ounce parcels 1 cent, 
pound parcels 5 cents, ! Impound parcels 25 
cents— and a local rural parcels service with 
a similar minimum-weight limit and lower 
rates, mtist be establish(Bd by Congress this 
coming winter. 

It is on Aese h'nes, rather than in the in- 
crease <tf the tax on the circulation of public 
inteniq;enre proposed by the Postal Commis- 
sion ot the Fifty-ninth Congress, that our 
postal service is to be advanced. 

Our motto is, " No increase in postal rates 
on any class of mail matter ; a reduction in 
rates on all classes of mail matter." 

We are confident that, with a reasonable 
use of our modern transport machinen,'. and 
with a low-weight limit on first-class matter- 
matter that requires especial care and rapid 
despatch— a cent-a-pound rate on all mail 
matter would be found both practicable and 
profitable. Jambs L. Cowlbs. 
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Aupst 

Breakfast Soggestioos 



Oranccs 

Ham Omelet 
Creamed PotatOM 
Muttns Coffc* 



Strawbcniea 
Ham Pattiea Potato Cakes 

Rolls Coffee 



Fnilt 

Bacon and Kgg* Pried Potatoes 
Hot Bread Coffee 



Hominy 

Broiled Bacon Shirred BcffB 

Potato Cakes 
Graham Gems Coffee 



Cereal 
Pried Ham and Enrs 
German Fried Potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 



Fruit 

Ham Toaat Poached Ekks 

Creamed Potatoes 
Whole Wheat MufBns Coffee 




Swift's Premium 

There are two meats that taste delicious every 
day in the year — Swift's Premium Ham — and 
Bacon, For Breakfast during the Summer 
months, a medium slice of Premium Ham, 
always sweet, tender and juicy, or some 
Premium Bacon fried crisp and bix>wn; gives 
zest to the appetite and starts the day oft right. 
Wherever you may be, have Ham or Bacon 
with eggs for Breakfast. But instead of 
merely asking for "ham " or " bacon " insist on 
getting Swift's PREMIUM. U. S. Inspected 

Hams and Bacon 



Premium 



Wm 



Ham 

iv*iitt.Comp.im 
' i; s A ^' 



This Label 

On every wrapped PREMIUM Ham or 
Bacon this label appears. It is your 
^arantee for Quality in Hams and 
Bacon. When you buy ham or bacon, 
get Swift's PREMIUM— take no other. 



Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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WALTER BAKER I m 

COCOA AND CHOCOLATE 







Have a world-wide reputation for high quality 

and delicious flavor. 



HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 

Directions for preparing wore than one hundred dainty dishes 
in our Choice Recipe Book sent free upon request 

WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 

K.stalill.stH-4l 1780 

Dorchester, Mass. 
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Will You Be a Founder of a 
Beneficent E^nter prise? 

An Association has been organized to establish a summer colony and Assembly 
woxk at Stony Brook, Long Island. Tbe following are the incorporators : 

Kev. J. F. Carson, D.D. Rev. Newell VVoolsey Wells, D.D. 

Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D. Wm. R. Hoople, Esq. 

Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. F. D. Arthur, Esq. 

Robt. T. Stokes, Esq. Rev. J. O. Wilson, D.D. 

Rev. D. D. MacLaurin, D.D. Chas. Francis, Esq. 

Benj. F. Knowles» Esq. Samuel IL Coombs, Esq. 

Rev. T. W. CampbeU, RD. Theo. J. Van Hocen, C.P.A. 

Jasper T. Dunham, Esq. 

W^hile it is a beneficent enterprise, it is upon a business basis and it will be 
found an exceptional investment. The property is so located as to make it 
attractive as a site for summer homes and would be a profitable holding, even without 
the attnctioiis of the Assembly. High elevatkm. Park on shore. Veiy accessible. 
Excelleiit train service. Less than an hour and a quarter to New York. Commutation 
rate very low. Sh:ires are $100 each, which may be paid in installments. For full 
particulars send for handsome booklet just issued. 

STONY BROOK ASSOCIATION. 200 NoBtagae SU Brooklyn, N. T. 

(T^-- Christian Workers Wanted to Represent the Associntion in Their Own Loc.ility. 



$16 

St. Paut-Minneapofis 

and Return via 

The Norih-Westem Line 

from Chicago, daily until Sept 30th, Tickets good on the 
eieclric lighted North -Wectern X^ited, leaves Chicago 
daily 6:30 ikm. Three other dsily trains to St Pmd and 
Minneapolis, leave Chicago 9 a.m., 9:45 p. m., 3 a.m. 

Chicago to Duluth and Superior and return, daily 
Ontil 8«pt. 30th; two trains leave Chicago daily, 
10 p.in. (Duluth Superior Limitad) andS 
For further infbrmatioa aVf^ 
W. B. KNISKERH. 
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The Government 
cndifie Thuli 



The Federal Govern- 
ment has brought suit 

in the United States 
Circuit Court in New York City against 
tfie American Tobacco Company, seek- 
ing to have this g^eat corporation, pop- 
ularly known as the 'I'obacco Trust, 
dissolved the }<rouncl thai it is nn 
illegal combination in restraint of tra^c. 
This action of the Government has 
caused a great sensation throughout the 
coijntr>', and is treated b}' mnnv news- 
papers as though it were a sudden and 
startling proceeding. Interviews have 
been printed with prominent lawyers 
and financiers, in which the proceedings 
against the Tobacco Trust are de- 
nounced as dangerous radicalism. What- 
ever may be the opinion as to the political, 
industrial, and economic wisdom of this 
procedure of the Crovernment against one 
of the largest and richest of American 
corporations — a corporation with a cap- 
ital of two hundred and thirty million dol- 
lars — it is certainly not a sudden and im- 
pulsive action. The Sherman Anti-Trust 
law explicitly provides that combinations 
of corporations in restraint oi trade are 
illegal and prohibits such combinations 
under pain of severe penalty. The suit 
against the American Tobacco Company 
is simply in pursuance of the policy in- 
augurated in the case of die Government 
against the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, the Paper Manufaclnrinj:^ Trust of 
Wisconsin and other similar but less im- 
portant cases, successfully prosecuted by 
the Department of Justice. In the present 
instance the Government has for a long 
time been carrying on nn investii^ation of 
the American Tobacco Company, di reeled 
by Henry W. Taft, a New York lawyer of 
high reputation, and a brother of Secre- 
tary Taft. Undoubtedly Secretar}- Bona- 
parte, Attorne\-General of the United 
States, is directing the proceedings, and 
it is absurd to regard them as whimsical 



^3 a year 
SOc.acopy 

or haphazard. The special featuYe of 
the present case which has aroused wide- 
spread public interest is the application 
on the part of the Government for the 
appointment of a receiver to conduct 
the huge and complicated business of 
the Tobacco Trust during the legal pro- 
ceedings. It is believed that in the 
prosecution of other trusts the Govern- 
ment will continue this method of apply- 
ing for the appointment of receivers "to 
take possession of all the assets of the 
various companies, and, if necessary, to 
wind them up." Of course, it will at once 
be seen that if receivers are appointed by 
the Federal courts, the Government in this 
way can obtain absolute and minute in- 
formation regarding all the atlairsof the 
corporations or trusts under triaL The 
Outlook, as our readers know, believes 
that the Sherman Anti-Trust law, very 
useful at the time of enactment, is an 
antiquated statute to-day. The cure for 
industrial evils is not the private compe- 
tition which the Slu rman law end^VOfS 
to protect and foster. We have irre- 
vocably entered upon an era of com- 
bination and consolidation, and in our 
judgment great corporations — ^trusts, if 
you please — should be encouraged; but 
they must without the slightest hesitation 
or relaxation be compelled to submit to 
the regulation and control of the sovereign 
United States. Our interpretation of 
the pnq>ose of the Administration is that 
by these proceedings against the trusts 
it proposes not to disintegrate them into 
their original and component small com- 
panies, but first to get at all the facts 
concernini^ the organization of the 
trusts, and second to provide the way for 
Federal legislation which shall supplant 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law and shall 
furnish adequate means of maintaining 
Government supcr\'ision over and thor- 
ough publicity in the affairs of interstate 
corporations, permitting them to be iinan- 
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cially and industrially as great and pros- 
perous as the laws of supply and de- 
mand may enable them to be. 

^ The actual '• war history " 
^^^^ t^i^ week may be classi- 

fied under two heads : first, 
prompt and positive denial of sensational 
tales of manufactured incidents ; sec- 
ond, earnest and sincere expressions of 
good will and friendship between Japa- 
nese and American statesmen. An ex- 
ample of the first was the categorical 
contradiction of the " categorical de- 
mands" alleged by some irresponsible 
and unnamed newspaper correspondent 
at The Hague to have been made by 
Japan upon the United States Oovern- 
ment. The State IJepartments of both 
countries quickly denied this, and staled 
that, in point of fact, there are just now 
no negotiations in progress between the 
two governments. Another inrirlcnt of 
the same kind was the pubiicaliou in 
a Japanese paper of a supposed inter- 
view with Admiral Sakamoto, in which 
disparaging comments were made upon 
the American navy. This, too, was 
promptly disowned, and the paper which 
had printed the interview made amends 
by publishing a eulogy of the American 
navy written by a fapant-sc naval ex- 
pert. . It is on such foolish bits of yellow 
joumalTsm, here and in Japan, that those 
who solenmly predict a rupture in the 
frieiully r<!aliuns of the two nations 
found their assertions. When analy2cd 
calmly, the .supposed causes of disagree- 
ment shrink marvelously. The school 
incident in California has Ijeen adjusted ; 
the acts f f a few San I'rancisco hodfl- 
lums in damaging one or two restau- 
rants during the heat of a labor conflict, 
as all sensible men agree, furnish no 
.s( riotis cause for a quarrel ; the long- 
pianiud cruise of battle-ships to the 
Tacifjc Coast is not a cause of otiense to 
Japan, and has not given offense; the 
broad question of the immigration of Japa- 
nese labr>rers to this country is not now 
underdiplomatic discussion. and when ihc 
time comes for making a new treaty ¥rith 
Japan her statesmen and ours may be 
trnstfd to (leal with the sul)jt'( t in nirul- 
erate and i>ensibk fashion. Nothing 



remains, tlien, as a cause of dissension, 
unless it be the purely imaginary and 
subjective theor>' that Japan means to 
seize the Philippines^ That Japan w ould 
do this purely from motives of territor- 
ial expansion and without a scrioiis 
grievance, is incredible; that she even 
desires to possess the Philippines is 
contrary to well-known fact. More 
than a ye:ir ago the Marquis Sionji, 
now the Japanese Prime Minister, in 
conversation with Mr. Geoige Kennan, 
The Outlook's representalii'e in Japan, 
remarked, in eflfect, that he was glad we 
had the Philippines and that he hoped 
we would always hold them because it 
was for Japan's interest that we should 
do so. In point of fact, the wisest men 
in fapan recf^gni^e ibf iinjM rative need 
of their country for a ix rjod of peaceful 
financial and industriaL development, 
and also know that pressing problems in 
Korea, Forn)f)sa and Manchuria will 
retiuiie close and continued attention 
for years to come. We think we may 
quote on this point a personal letter from 
Mr. Kennan. He says : " If California 
papers continue to talk war. they may. ul- 
timately, bring about in Japan a slate of 
public feeling like that which prevailed 
for ten years prior to the Russo-Japanese 
war. That would be a very unfortunate 
thing, but it would not have innviedi.ite 
con.sequences. Reniember how long 
Japan bore with the aggres^onsof Russia 
in Manchuria and Korea — aggressions 
whieii thrcaKMicd her \'er\ existence as 
a naiiiin. Her statesmen are no nmic 
hot-headed now than they were then, 
and they'll stand a good deal more from 
America than they would from Russia.** 



, It Is pleasant to turn from 

Assurances of . <• i r ti # ^i. 

r ju the troth and fable of the 
rnendsntp . i • « 

despatches m the yellow 
pajx^rs to the \vords of eminent repre- 
sentatives of Japan. I hus, the Japanese 
Ambassador, Viscount Aoki, character- 
izes the reports of misunder>tan(h'ngs 
as " lurrr jiliantom creations of wild im- 
agmations, and, when asked his> \iew 
as to the situation, replied tersely, 
** There is no Japanese-American situa-1 
tion." The Japanese -Amba.ssador added 
a wijih that the demagogic influence of 
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unwarranted press-talk ajnd of irrespon- 
sible trouble-hunters might not disturb 

the calm of the public mind. Equally 
forceful and infused with an unmistak- 
able sentiment of personal friendliness, 
was Admiral Yamamoto's speech at a 
dinner in his honor in New Yoric. After 
rehearsing the obligations of Japan to 
the United States for educatioti, indus- 
trial stimulus, and sympathy; in the late 
war, he declared : 

Our interests, commercial and otherwise, 
are so intimately interwoven, and the cdtdial 
relations between us of fift\ ytai.s" blandinu: 
arc of tiriii a nature that I can confidently 
affirm that they will never be destroyed by 
mere tHflini? incidents. It is true that lately 
some darksome ctnuds did appear in one 
quarter of the skv, but it is nothing but a 
local squall, and does tiot in any way repre 
sent the general state of the weather. And 
even this sligfht cloud will soon be dispersed. 

From the Far East cou»es the assurance 
of a peaceful attitude from Japan*s 
greatest living statesman, the Marquis 
Ito, who, when asked as to the probabil- 
ity of war, quietly replied, '* There is no 
feeHngln my heart for this," and Uirousji 
his official newspaper organ in Seoul 
indicated his acceptance of the Presi- 
dent's sincerity in assuring the peaceful 
nature of the proposed voyage of Ameri- 
can war-ships to the Pacific coast, and 
declared that he did not entertain the 
slightest doubt of the pacific and friendly 
sentiments of the American Govern- 
ment." It is true that the same news- 
paper expresses some misgivings as to 
the intended massing of American battle- 
ships in the Pacific, Init these are based 
on an alleged and non-existing grandiose 
announcement attributed to President 
Roosevelt. Japan as a nation is far 
too well informed and open-minded 
to tllink for a moment that she has a 
right to be displeased by any disposition 
the United States may choose to make 
of its own ships on its own coasts. 

J The only real danger of 

7<e2SSS f"^"""^ , disagreement Ik - 
tween Japan and America, 
such sis might possibly lead to estrange- 
ment—leaving out of account the exceed 

in^ly remote possibility of war - lies in 
the repetition of such irtitatinL; int idciiis 
as Uiose which have occurred in Cali- 



fornia aiKl in their exaggeration by ilie. 
sensational Japanese press — for Japan] 
as well as the United States has its yel-l 
low journals, flowsncli incidents appear 
in Japan is effectively l)r('u,u;ht out in a 
letter to The Outlook just received from 
Mr. William T. Ellis, an American who 
has visited Japan quite recently and has 
tnade a close study of conditions there. 
The editors of The Outlook have been 
so decidedly interested in this reflection 
of the Japanese viewpoint, that they 
are sure their readers wruiUi like to 
have it incorporated here. Mr. Ellis 
writes: "The Japanese interpret 
America in the light of Japan. They 
cannot understand a nation where the 
central fjovemment is not supreme, in 
matters small as well as matters great." 
In/the empire west of us there is nothing 
analogous to our State government ; the 
Japanese people are utterly unable to 
comprehend why the authorities at 
Washington do not stop the succession 
qt incidents which they profess to de-« 
plore. So if the Japanese show resent- 
ment, it is because they are unable to 
appreciate either the uniqueness of 
American institutions or the diversity 
and unrelatedness of our public 'opinion. 
Quite as uncoinprehensible to our next- 
door western neighbor is the seeming 
inhospttality of these attacks upon Japa- 
nese. Here again he reasons entirely 
from his own experience ; he can under- 
^•nnd an utilo\ in<^ heart beneath a polite 
exterior far better than he can under- 
stand rudeness prompted by no spirit of 
unfriendliness. It is a point of national 
honor with the Japanese to be courteous 
to the stranger; nowhcrC in all the wide 
world will the traveler meet with such 
uniform, painstaking, and helpful con- 
sideration as in Japan. Everybody, from 
the coolie on the street to the hit^hest 
accessible official, will treat the stranger 
with a heart-warming courtesy. For five 
hours my wife remained in one of the 
rest-houses near the top of Fujiyama, with 
no Kntflish-siM'akinyf person near and 
with oniyan ignoranitui>lie f(/r attendant, 
while hundreds of Japanese passed by. 
Not once did she receive so much as an 
impolite glance. A white v.oman or a 
white man is safe an\uhctc in the Kui- 
pirc of Japan proper ; such iucideiils as 
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those reported froni San Francisco are 

simply beyond the pale of Japanese think- 
ing. One other overluoked explanation 
of the depth of Japanese resentment at 
incidents comparatively trivial is that 
Japan feels that she has been wounded 
in th*^ house of her friends. I am not 
talking international politics, but simply 
rdlecting the sentiment of people high 
and low, whom I have met within the 
year, in Japanese cities, towns, and vil- 
laj^cs, when I say that japan rcpards 
America as her best friend among the 
nations. This country was looked up to 
as an example. The pict ires of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln T found in schools 
and homes all over the country. Their 
lives were familiar literature, in both 
Japanese and English^ to New Japan. As 
one of the oldest American residents ^f 
the empire said to me. ' fJeorge Wash- 
ington is a Japanese national hero.' 
Beyond a doubt President Roosevelt was^ 
atid I presimie still is, the most popular 
forcij^ncr in japan. Ambitious yf>ung 
Japan, as represented by college presi- 
dents and professors, students, store- 
clerks, and even hotel bell-boys with 
whom I talked, was eager to go to Amer- 
ica for cfiucation or fn- a career. No- 
where ttl.se in the world could 1 discover 

. anything else similar to*6ie widespread 
J ai>anese desire to go to America. Imag- 
ine what a cold douche it was to the 
polite. Inw-abidinq-, ho=;pitab!c spirit of 
Japan, tilled with }^(iulli(ul triuhu^iasm 
for America, to learn that its admiration 
was reciprocated by — brickbats I And 
the yellow American press, instead of 
seriously endeavoring to allay irritation, 
and to understand the fundamental con- 
siderations in the case, indues in frivol- 

• ous and even contemptuous comment 
upon a neighbor to whom it consistently 
applies the odious name, 'Jap.'" 

TV SauaHcn in J!' '' ^" T""""" 

SanFraneieoo f'^'l' ^^"^'^^'^ 

Monday of last week, 

when the Mayor of the great city of San 

Francisco was sentenced in open court 
to five years impris'^nn^ent in the San 
Quenlm Peniteniiarj' on a conviction 
based upon charges of extofdon. Schmitz 
refused to receive his sentence in a spirit 
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of submission, and frequently interrupted 

Jndqe Dunne with protests and contra- 
dictions, until tile judge was stirred tu 
declare that " such brazen affrontery 
was probably no more than should be 
expected, and it is the duty of the court 
to bear it with patience." The remarks 
of the court in pronouncing judgment 
were a scathing rebuke to the corrupt 
influences which have disgraced San 
Francisco. In plain words it was pr intr d 
out that the Mayor had b} his cnmmai 
acts broken the confidence and betrayed 
the trust reposed in him by the citizens, 
and Judge Dunne added : " Your career 
of hypocrisy, duplicity, and dishonor has 
been exposed, and 3'ou stand betorc tiio^e 
who believed in and honored you mor- 
ally naked, shamed and disgraced.*' To 
these terrible words, to the action of the 
juiy in convicting him. and to the almost 
universal sentiment endorsing the con- 
viction, Schmitx could only reply with 
vague and grandiloquent declarations 
that the court entertained animus against 
him, and that the higher courts would 
do him justice. He added to this weak 
statement what was essentially a piece 
of impertinent bravado, the declaration 
that he would be again a candidate 
for the mayorship of San Francisco this 
fall, and would appeal to the people to 
justify him at the polls. Pending the 
r • n't of .Schniit/'s apjx-al the situation 
in .Snn Francisco continues to present 
.serious difficulties. The Supervisors 
have elected as a temporary mayor Dr. 
( harks Boxton, one of their own num- 
bt r. U is understood that this action 
was taken at the suggestion of the prose- 
cuting authorities, who hope to continue 
to control the Supervisors and the tem> 
porar)' Mayor through their admissions 
(*f jj^^iiilt in bribe-taking. Boxton was 
one of the men accused of receiving 
bribes, and there appears to be little 
doubt as to his guilt. Ultimately, ol 
course, the selection of new Supervisors 
and new municipal officers must go to 
the people. The only thing that can be 
said in favor of the present plan of gpv- 
ernment, carried on under threats of 
prosecution and conviction if those in 
othce do not conform to the directions 
of the reformers, Is that practically no 
other method at the moment seems avail- 
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able. A plan of civic reconstruction 
proposed by Senator Newlands has met 

with approval among many of those 
sincerely interested in the problem. 
Senator Newland s plan for municipal 
reoiganization follows in its general out- 
lines the system adopted in Galveston, 
Houston, and laii-iy in Des Moines. It 
proposes an amendment to the Charter 
of the city, under which a board of five 
men should be named, to assume the 
chief governmental functions in the city 
for four years, riukr the proposed 
amendment this board would have the 
powers of the present Supervisors, and 
would select a mayor from its own nuiA* 
ber, but the mnyor wntild he subject to 
removnl 1>}' the board, niui the other 
members of the board themselves would 
be subject to removal under the power 
of recall to be exercised by the citizens, 
as has been done in Los Angeles. It is 
quite probable that a convention of rep- 
resentatives from the business, commer- 
cial, and workingmen's organizations, to 
include ihc men who have been pronji 
nent in the prosecution of ppiilty city 
officials, will be called for the purpose 
of openly discussing this plan or some 
similar method of restoring civic honesty 
and virtue. 



Lunar Politic.^ 



From some points of view 

the political contest which 
hns been agitalini; the Stnte of Mississippi 
is anujsing. Mr, \ ardainan, tiovernor of 
the State, and Mr. Williams. Representa- 
tive from Mississippi, have lu t n discus 
sin<^ the reix'al of the I'ifieenth .\menil- 
ment. On the Fourth of July th^'y gave 
a joint entertainment before a throng of 
ten to fifteen thousand people in Me- 
ridian. Governor Vardaman is attempting 
to secure the United States Senatorship 
on the issue ol the repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. Heattempted tostrengthen 
his argument by painting a picture of a 
brutal outrnpfe committed by a negro. 
His campaign illustrates the curious 
unreality with \yhich certain Southern 
politicians find it profitable to surround 
themselves. Of course Governor Var 
daman n^iijht as reasonably make an issue 
of abolishuig the moon. Mr. Williams 
had sttflicient confidence in his audience 



to assert that his opponent's proposal 
was futile. That Mr. Williams, however, 

is distinguished from Governor \*ardn- 
man, not in spirit, but merely in intelli- 
gence, was made manifest during the 
performance. His strongest aigument 
against agitating for die repeal of the 
Fifteenlh Amentlinent was a statement 
of his tear that the only consequence 
would be the enforcement of the Four- 
teenth. And that he too wished to gain 
favor by arousing race antagonism was 
evident by his statement that although 
the negro was now cut out of the fran- 
chise, it is he we fear and not his vote." 
These "two great leaders of Democracy," 
ns iluy have hccn seriousl\ termed, are 
in competition for a bad pre eminence. 
Men like Vardaman and U illiams, and 
Tillman, and Davis, know how to appeal 
to that kind of sentiment which will favor 
their own immediate personal fortunes ; 
but they no more represent the tendency 
of opinion in the South than Brayton, 
and Murphy, and Cox, and Bathhouse 
John, represent the tendency of opinion 
in ihr North. If we wish to ktiow what 
the signiticanl public sentiuient in North- 
ern States is we watch the careers of 
sui li men as Charles E. Hughes, William 
H. Taft. and Ciovernor Johnson, of Min- 
nesota. Unhappily in the South the 
real leaders of public opinion have not 
their proportionate share of public office. 
They are rather to be found active in 
editraiion. or social improvement. Such 
men as Fresident Alderman and Edgar 
Gardner Murphy, aiid others whose 
names are familiar to the readers of 
The Outlook, represent the real South. 
Fven in p<»litical life the Nation is apt 
to forget the services rendered by such 
a man as ex-Governor Montag^ue. While 
the two Mississippi politicians were 
entertaining the crowd'with an exhibition 
of lunarpoiitics, and Governor Vardaman 
was bemoaning tiie fact that he was not 
living under the rule of the C onfederacy, 
ex (]o\erTior Northen, of Caoii;ia, was 
making an address in New Jersey. This 
real leader in Southern progress told 
his audience of what the people of his 
.State, black as well as white, w i n .k tually 
doing to replace ignoranr«* \vnh nitelli- 
gence, animosity with amity, violence 
vdth order* While expressing in the 
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stron<;est terms the resistance of the 
South to intermarriage and ever)' social 
relationship which might lead to it, he 
asserted, in equally strong terms, the 
obligation of the South to assure to the 
negroes justice in civil rights, industrial 
relations, educational opportunities and 
mora) and spiritual interests. " It is a 
great mistake," he said, " to believe that 
there is no kind of harmony between the 
better elements of the races in Georgia 
and at the South. Quite the contrary 
lA true.** He continued : 

'I III 1 class of ne|(;r(>es is intelligent, 
progressive, and resourceful. Its relipion is 
not a sham. Its education has not spoiled 
it and its devotion to duty is not inspired by 
the "loaves and tishcs.'' Us ideals are good, 
its social standards high and its life whole- 
some and elevating. Ifali American negroes 
were of this class there would be no ** negro 
problem."' It will be l»cst for all i>artics of 
the white man, if the strong and dominant 
will look sympathetically at the weaker and 
dependent race, and set irij^ him just as he is, 
intelligently set abuut aiding him. This is 
just what we have begun to do in Georgia 
iQion a plan based entirely upon our local 
cooditioiu as, in my judgment, all other peo- 
ple must be allowed to <K>. 

In bringing into subjection the lawless 
elements of the negro race, he acknowl- 
edged with pleasure the service which 
n^oes are renderhtg. As a sporting 
event the Vardainan-Willianis contro> 
versy is of passinj^ interest ; but as an 
indication of what the South is really 
doing in the performance of its distinc- 
tive and burdensome task, it is of no 
consequence whatever. 

„ ^ White and black 

/2aoe Separation . . , 

Witfumt DhcriminaHfm "'"^Vravel sej> 

aratcly where the 
State laws require them to do so; but 
equally good accommodations must be 
providtd for the one as for the other; 
this is the substance of a unanimous de- 
cision announced last week by the Inter- 
Slate Commerce Commission. Separate 
accommodations for the two races the 
Commission finds to be not only lawful, 
i!i acmrdanre with the decision of the 
courts m cases which it cites, but also 
reasonable. Indeed, there is nothing 
novel in the decision as to the reason- 
al)leness (»f the provision for separate 
accommodations. Twenty years ago the 



Commission rendered the following opin- 
ion on a case that was before it — an 
opinion which tiie present Commission 
quotes: 

I'ublic sentiment, wherever the c<>l.)te<I 
population is lai^e, sanctions and ri(juires 
this separation otraces, and this \%as recog- 
nized by cotinsc! represenlirt; both coinjilain- 
anl anil deleiulaiit at the hearing. W'e tan- 
not therefore sav that there is any undue 
prejudice or unjust preference in recognizing 
and acting upon this general senthnent, pro- 
vided it IS done on fair and equal terms. 
This separation may be carried out on rail- 
road trains without disadvantage to either 
race and with increased comfort to both 

What is esix'cially noteworthy m the 
present decision is the insistence of the 
Commission upon equality in these 
separate acconnnodations. A negro 
woman appealed to the Commission 
against the Asheville, Chattanooga and 
St. I>oub Railway. She bad attempted 
to ride in the car assigned to white 
passenp^ers, but was ejected from the 
f :!r She alleged that the facilities pro- 
vided for colored passengers were inferior. 
With regard to this all^tion the Com- 
mission decides that the railway "has 
tmduly and unjtistly discriminated in 
some particulars against colored passen- 
gers." This decision indicates what is 
die wrong and what Uie rig^t way of 
attacking such abuses as exist in the 
tran.sportation of colored passengers. 
The wrong way is to agitate for the abo- 
lition of separate accommodations. 
Those negroes who use, and thereby 
tacitly accept, the term "Jim Crow 
cars," and then lash themselves into 
a fury against such cars, arc nut only 
accomplishing nothing, but are actually 
helping to convince people, North 
and South, that their race is so f.ir 
inferior that any car assigned exclu- 
sively to members of the race is n^s- 
sarily undesirable. Such negroes are 
injurini; their own cause. As a matter 
of fa( t there are regions in the South 
where the train accommodations for 
blacks are more ample, and quite as 
comfortable as those for whites. Col- 
ored people and their well-wishers can 
do most good by opposing not separa- 
tion but discrimination, and by agitating 
not for the abolition of the so-called ** Jim 
Crow " car, but for the maintenance of 
such facilities and conditions as would 
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relieve it of r^roach. It is true that for cent in the dividend. The company, 

the educated and sensitive negro, asso however, at once reduced the price o<; 

ciation with most of the people of his gas to eighty-five cents last July, whicli 

race is not always agreeable ; neither is permits it this July to return to the ei^lu 

it always agreeable for cleanly and or- per cent. divideiuL liav lag now reduced 

derly white people to travel in certain the price of gas again by five cents, next 

trains patronized 1)> the uncleanly and year the company will be permitted to 

the disorderly of his race. Such dis- increase its dividend rate to nine percent, 

comforts as are caused by low standards Thus the elYect of this law is both to in- 

of living and of tasle in others are a spire the company to reduce the price to 

wholesome reminder that none of us, the consumer and also to increase by 

white or black, can live unto biniself. modern appliances and generous treat' 

Such discomforts, however, as are ment of customers the consumption so 

caused by the negligence or economies that the additional dividend peruiilied by 

of public service companies should be law may be paid to the stockholders, 

corrected by the Inter-State Commerce President Richards, of the gas company, 

Commission and such public utility com- who has proved himself to be liol only 

mis.^icns as have been or may be created an ethcient corporation manager but a 

by the several States. public-spirited citizen, has so managed 

the affairs of his company that the con- 
sumers of Boston have had their feelings 
3%e Price of G New Yorkers will look of enmity chan>;ed into feelings of K"<'d 
01 Boitefi ^^'^'^ some en\ y at the will. A f:^ct\i many lar^e business con- 
success with which cerns have installed gas engines to gen- 
Boston has proved that the interests of erate their own electric light, rather than 
the consumers and stockholders in a deal with the Edison Company, which, 
great gas corporation may be made people quite fjencrally believe, has not 
harmonious. Last August The Outlook treated the community fairly. Another 
called attention to the passage by the successful feature of this Boston gas 
Massachusetts legislature of what is legislation is that the gas company is 
known as the S^idin^^ Scale Gas Rill, now free to devote itself strictly to the 
The volui)tar\' reduction in the price of gas business, vhc'eas formerh' n lari^^e 
gas just announced by the Boston Con- part of itstinic uud attention was diverted 
solidated Gas Company from eighty-five to politics. The gas company formerly 
cents to eighty cents per thousand feet, maintained the most extensive lobby, 
is the best kind of practical testimony to both at the State House and the City 
the successful operation of this law. In Hall, and was itself the constant piey of 
'1905 the Boston gas companies were strikers among the petty politicians. It 
consolidated ; under the act of consoli< was also carrying on its payroll a laige 
dation the capital was limited to $15,1 21,- number of useless nominees of politicians 
600. and the price of p^as within one year who had to be placated in this way. The 
after consolidation was to be reduced to Public iranchise League, to whose eltorts 
ninety cents. The Sliding Scale Bill of the reform gas legislatton of Boston is 
1906 provided that the gas company largely due, put an end to this political 
could not pay a dividend of more than evil in public titilities l)y sccuiing the 
seven per cent, upon its capital until one passaj^^c of a statute prohibiting persons 
year after it had reduced the price of in pul>lic otitice from soliciting positions 
gas below ninety cents, and that its divi- in quasi-public corporations and of such 
dends might then be increased in the corporations from giving them. Gas 
proportion of one per cent, for each five reform in Boston ha> been unqucstion- 
cents reduction in the price of gas. At ably a social and political success ; it 
the time the Sliding Scale Act was has also been a success for the investor, 
passed the company was paying an eight The market price in Boston of Gas Com- 
per cent, dividend on its capital stock; mon stock has risen from 44 to 57 in the 
the immediate efTect of the act. ilu 1 1 fi tre, la>t two years, while the loi al Kdison 
was to compel a reduction of one per stock has declined from 255 to i06, 
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American Telephone from 142 to 104, 

and New York, New Haven and llait- 
Tnrd from 202 to 160. The Outlook has 
often contended that the right kind of 
govcrniiicni regulation of public and 
semi^ptiblic corporations will benefit the 
investor and legitimate capitalist as much 
as the shipper, traveler, consumer, or 
other customer of the corporations. 
Other communities which are debating 
the question of just and efficient regula-* 
tion of pul)lic utilities \von1tl do well to get 
into comnumication with Mr. l-oiiis T>. 
Brandeis, a distinguished lawyer of 
Boston, whose effective devotion to the 
interests of both consumer and capitalist 
has done so much to make t!ie Boston 
Public Franchi.se League a useful power 
in that community. 



Mark TVaan 
in England 



licrht of Mark 



In the 

Twain's experience in 
England, the familiar 
proverb might be modified so as to read : 
"To him that halh nded his si)irit it 
hath been j^nen to npttire a nation." 
I'cw men have made so great a conquest 
of a people as Mark Twain has achieved 
almost unknowingly, lie has received, 
as The Outlook has already recounted, 
a doctorate from Oxford ; but he has re- 
ceived also what is no less an honor, an 
almost continuous tribute of regard from 
the English i>eople. A ilescriptif)n of 
this tribute would he an invenlr^ry of 
banquets, newspaper articles, cheering 
throngs, official receptions, and private 
entertainments. By literary men be has 
been greeted no mere writer would 
have been, by people in academic circles 
as no mere philosopher, by those who 
have laughed over his books as no mere 
fim-maker. by public men as no njcre 
ambassador or e'/en uKinarch. In the 
welconie accorded him tiierc has been 
the note of friendship; the arms of Kng- 
land have been openet! to him as to a 
beloved guest. W hy has this lot fallen 
upon .Mark Twain ? It is never possible 
fully to explain afleclion ; but in this 
case we see two qualities in Mark Twain 
which ha\ e at leasi made him congenial 
to I tlL;!!^hMu n — his stalwart m(>ral in- 
tegrity and his self*restraint. No one 
who is insensitive to honesty or who is 



effusive in the expression of his emotions 

can win English lo}'alty. One cannot 
help feeling that one source of English 
admiration for Mark Twain was the 
memory of his globe-encircling journey 
which he took to raise, by lecturirgf, 
enough money to pay a debt from which 
he was legally free. There nrust have 
been a trace of tears in the laughter 
which greeted him at the dinner of the 
I^lgrims when, referring to the news- 
pap<^*r placard he encountered on his 
eoniin^ to ^ n^lancl. bearing the wokIs. 
unmarked by punctuation, '* Mark i wain 
Arrives Ascot Cup Stolen,'* he continued: 

No doubt many a person was misled by 

tlio.se senlentes joined together in tliat un* 
kind way. ... I can say here and now . . . 
that I have never .'ieen that cup. ... 1 have 
hardly ever stolen anything, and if I did steal 
anything I had discretion enough to know- 
about the value of it first. ... I know we all 
lake things — that is to be expected— but really 
I have never taken anything, certainly in Kng- 
land, that ainoinits i«* any great tliinc. I il>> 
confess that when 1 was here seven jtars 
ago I stole a hat, but that did not aniotint to 
anything. It was not n ^ood hat, and was 
only a clergyman's hat anjuay. • 

lie followed with a story of an exchange 
of hats between himself and Canon Wil- 
berforce, w ho he declared *' was serving 
in the \\'t stniinster batter}-." — he ac- 
knowledged his perplexity concerning 
the mixture dL military and ecclesiastical 
terms. So he chaffed until at the end 
he revealed that other quality that has 
helped to endear him to Englishmen — 
deep feeling held in leash. "When a 
man stands on the \ erge of seventy-two, 
you know perfectly well," he quietly 
.sni<l. " that he never renrhi-d that place 
without knowing what this life is — heart- 
breaking bereavement." He referred 
to the news that reached him seiwi years 
before in England of the death of his 
dauf^hler. And he spr>ke gently^ — almost 
incidentally- — of the passing away of his 
wife. It is because 1 nglishmen have 
discerned beneath his humor, his wit, 
his extravaganza, his s,itire a furul of 
eniotion, a sensitiveness to human ties, 
liuii they Jiavc recognized tlie reality in 
the man. A writer, Sydney Brooks, in 
the London (Chronicle, has found this 
secret hidden in his humor or rather, 
he has voiced the knowledge of it 
which seems to have been in the mindi 
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of all who have joined in this tribute, while among the actors of the pageant 

At the end of his talk to the Pilgrims, there was also, it is said, a descendant 

Mark Twain for a moment loosened the of the regicide Tyrrell. In many other 
leash on his feelinq:s : " Praise is well, points beside the death of \Vil!ir\m Riifus 
coinplinient is well, but affection — that the histor>' of Romsey touches tlx: his- 
is the last and haal and most precious tory of England. No fewer than eleven 
Kward that any man can win, whether episodes were enacted, beginning with 
by character or achievement, and I am the founding of the abbey in 907 — just 
ver>' grateful to have that reward." And a thousand years ago — by the son of 
as he bade good-by to England, he said be- Alfred the Great, and including a Hamp- 
foreacompany in Liverpool, of die honor shire variant of the stor}- of Tristram 
that had been done him : " It makes me and Isolde, an attack by the Danes on 
proud, it makes me humble." Mark the Abbey, the wooinj^ of Princess Ma- 
Twain has had the rare distinction of tilda, a stirring fight in the Civil War, 
receiving from England both a tribute the passing uf Charles I. as a prisoner 
of personal affection for himself and at on his way to London and to his death, 
the same time, as an unofficial represen- and the thanksgiving at the Abbey upon 
tative, a tribute of regard for a kindred the restoration of Charles II. The final 
nation. scene is thus described by the corre- 

# spondent of the New York Tribune — 

A new and altogether de- ** I. N. F." — ^in one of those exceedingly 

P ^a^^ lightful form of outof-door well written letters from Enj^land which 

enjoyment was instituted form an attractive feature of that paper : 
in England last year when the great his- '* It is a splendid tableau — the march of 
torical pageant of Warwick, widi its all the performers across and around the 
many episodes, hundreds of participants, broad lawn fringed with woods ; circling 
and beautiful and picturesque natural files of monks, nuns, ecclesiastics, war- 
accessories, gave delip^ht to thousands riors, courtiers, princesses, sovereigns, 
of onlookers. This year the example and villagers; with lovely blends of color 
set at Warwick has been followed in an under the dull gray sky and the broad 
equally pleasing and idyllic fashion at river and water meadows beyond with 
Oxford, and now at Romsey. The name their overhanging folinge." Kqually in- 
of this sleepy little town of the New teresting is this correspondent's account 
Forest will hardly awaken any associ» of die way in which for over a year the 
ations in the minds of most readers, and people of Romsey, gentle and simple, 
they will even find it difficult to learn have worked tor^ether under the leader- 
about the village when they consult cy- ship of the Mastt-r of the Pageant, 
clopa-dias and gazetteers ; yet its name Mr. F. R. Benson, to produce a series of 
was given it by the Romans, for Romsey splendid spectacles, historically faithful, 
is a contraction of Romana Insula," artistic in color and variety, and <»iUv- 
and the town's authentic histon,' reaches cned by fitting music and dance. For 
over a thousand years, while its Abbey instance, the village vicar and the canon 
church dates from early in the twelfth of the Abbey wrote the songs and dla- 
century. It was near Romsey that Will- logues ; the costumes, designed with 
iam Rufus met his death ; and it was a painstaking care, were made in the town, 
singular fact that among the performers while the mimic armor was hammered 
in the pageant was a man who is out by metal-workers in a mission club, 
believed to be a direct descendant of Here, as at Warwick and at Oxford, one 
the charcoal burner who carried the feels that the pageant was not primarily 
dead monarch's body in his cart across a money-making affair nor a mere sight- 
the meadow. The same part was per seer's spectacle, but that it was a most 
formed by this man Purkiss, in an pleasurable outcome of local pride in 
episode oif the pageant representing loved traditions, was guided by taste and 
the death William Rufus, as was actu- art, and was beautifully presented on 
ally filled by his ancestor of the same the greensward beside a silvery river, in 
Q^mQ wheel th^ Hed Kin^ was slain ; a setting of lovely English woodland an4. 
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s^'lvan glades. History' and romnnce thus 
joined intimately with art and pleasure. 



The 



of 



WUiiamg CoOeige 



Two names pre-emin- 
ent in the historj' of 



Williams College are 
Hopkins and Garfield. The name of 

Mark Hopkins, who was for many }t.'ars 
President of the College, has become a 
symbol for the teacher whose method is 
personal and intimate, and whose aim is 
to develop the individual character of 
the student as well as his intellectual 
resources. The name of James A. Gar- 
field, who was a son of Williams, has 
become a symbol of martyrdom to pub- 
lic service. These two names of Hop- 
kins and Garfield are hereafter to be 
even more closely associated with each 
other and with Williams College. The 
announcement was made last week that 
ih'' presidency of the College is to 
pass trom the son of Mark Hopkins 
to the son of James A. Garfield. l>r. 
Henry Hopkins has been President of 
Williams for die past five years. In 
recording his resignation, which will take 
effect at the end of the next academic 
year, the trustees of the College have 
expressed their appreciation of the work 
that has been accomjjlishcd under his 
administration. They note not only the 
great material development of the Col- 
lege, which they describe as being " far 
beyond that of any similar period in its 
history," but also what they regard as 
far more important, the maintenance of 
its " best traditions and highest ideals.'* 
In choosing Dr. Hopkins's successor, 
Williams has followed the recent example 
of other American colleges by turning to 
a scholarly man of affairs. After grad- 
uating; from Williams in 1885, teaching 
for a year at his old school, St. Paurs at 
Concord, studying law in New York, 
London, and Oxford, Harry A. Garfield 
joined his brother, now the Secretary of 
the Interior, in the practice .of law in 
Cleveland, Ohio. His life in that city 
was characterized by the mnst public- 
spirited activities on behalf of political 
decency and municipal efficiency. He 
also became a strong factor in the com- 
mercial development of the t ity and the 
State, and made his name associated 



Scirncr and 
the Kitchen 



with successful ventures in real estate 
and railroading, lie wab President of 
the Municipal Association which put an 
end to the political ring that ruled the 
city, and of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, which for public service is 
unique among such bodies in the coun- 
try. For three years he « as a professor 
in the Westerii Reserve Law School, 
giving instruction in the subject of Con- 
tracts, and since 1903 he has occupied 
die chair of politics in Princeton Uni« 
versity. WMth this most diversified train- 
ing, with this pro\ ed ability in business 
undertakings and executive work, with 
a high sense of the value of citizenship 
under which he has made personal sacri* 
fices, and with experience as a teacher, 
Mr. Garfield has received a rare prepara- 
tion for his new position. Williams Col- 
lege is fortunate in making a difficult 
transition without friction and without 
delay. 

The Lake Placid Confer- 
ence on Home Economics 
held its ninth annual ses> 
sion during the first week of this month 
at the L.ake Placid Club in the Adiron- 
dacks. This conference, begun a few 
years ago in a modest way, has assumed 
important proportions, not by reason of 
its size, but because of the character and 
influence of the teachers and experts 
whom it gathers together for the reading 
of papers and the discussion of ques* 
tions of home administration. More- 
over, it is indicative of a growing inter- 
est in the country in the scientific 
treatment of sanitation, diet, clothing, 
domestic ser^•icc, and industrial art, all 
of which have such a profounti influence 
upon the individual and the family in 
home life. Food, drink, raiment, and 
air, are the four essentials for the main- 
tenance of life in the human l)ody. Tht-y 
are so essential that the American peo- 
ple have taken them to a ver)' large 
extent as a matter of course, and have 
devoted their time and attention to 
science and art as applied to manufac- 
tures, agriculture, mining, and the pre- 
vention of epidemics or ^ cure of acute 
and malignant disease. It is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that, until within recent 
years, we have lived in a baj^y-go-lucky 
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fashion so £ar u home economics are 

concerned. The time is well within the 
memory of some who are not yet by any 
means old, when specialists in infant 
nutritioii were looked upon as rather 
radical innovators. Now medical science 
has made enormous strides in providing 
modern methods of nutrition, sanitntion, 
and bodily care for the new-born inlant. 
Excellently trained nurses, carefully 
worked out chemical formula:, scientific 
principles of ventilaiion. nnd a study of 
textiles for clothing the delicate ptires of 
the skin are not considered out of place 
in the care devoted to the new-bom child. 
But too often when he gets old enough 
to leave the nursery this early care is 
abandoned and boys and girls and men 
and women are left to live by rule of 
thumb. Home economics is the com- 
prehensive term that includes the scien- 
tific study of all matters and means 
which will contribute to the highest, 
happiest, healthiest, and most efficient 
family life. That it is not a fad is indi- 
cated by the fact that representatives of 
California, Texas, Georgia, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and many other nearer States 
attended the Lake Placid Conference. 
Some three hundred aeademic private 
schools and collef^e.s offer courses in 
some branch of Iluiiie Economics, and 
in some degree the Governments of all 
the large cities give official recognition 
to the idea. The interestin}:^ fact was 
brought out at the Conference that the 
Middle Western States are making 
greater progress in the scientific study 
of home-makirig than perhaps any other 
section of the countrx'. The Domestic 
Science Associations aniliated with the 
Farmers' Institute of the State of Illinois 
are permeating every town and village 
and rural community. In this particular 
work the Federation of Women's Clubs 
is playing an effective part. It was 
admitted by the delegates to the Confer- 
ence from various educational institu- 
tions that a pjcat defect in our schools 
and colleges for both sexes is found in 
tike housekeeping administration; college 
and school trustees are not yet awake 
to the fact that the kitchen and dor- 
mitory need well trained scientists as 
well as the class-room. Printed proceed- 



ings of the Conference and infonnation 

concerning the cost of membership may 
be obtained by any of our readers by 
addressing Mrs. Melvil Dewey, Secre- 
tary, Lake Plaeid Club» Emcx County, 
New York. 



D I ' I thm interesting experi- 

of developmg water 
transportation in competition with (liat 
by rail is being tried by the merchants 
of Kansas City, Missouri. Eastern rail- 
way rates are made to Mississippi River. 
Another rate basis is in force between 
these points and cities on the Missouri. 
Under this arrangement a Kansas City 
wholesale firm paying $60,000, for in- 
stance, for freight from New York, found 
that the long haul from New York to St. 
Louis took ^35,000 of this, while the 
short haul from St. Louis to Kansas City 
cost $25,000. So widespread was tilie 
dissatisfaction that a large number of 
business men combined to organize the 
Kansas City Transportation and Steam- 
ship Company as a coK)perative concern 
to engage in the river trade between 
Kansas City and St. Louis, a distance 
of about 400 miles. As the navigation 
of the Missouri had long ago been aban- 
doned it was necessaiy to acquire boats, 
and two were bought at a cost of $40,000. 
It was believed possible to operate the 
boats with sufficient economy to make 
possible an average reduction of about 
a third in the freight rates charged by 
the railways. As snags have been 
allowed to accumulate in the channel 
and the river is not lighted, it is neces- 
sary for the boats to tie up at n^t. 
Even with that waste of time, however, 
it has been possible to make the up-rivef 
trip in six days and the down trip in 
four — ^which is foster time than the rail- 
ways in dieir congested condition fre- 
quently make with frcit^ht .shipments. 
The Transportation and "•''tt aniship Com- 
pany has enough njoney a\ adable to pay 
for two more boats and it is the plan as 
the river trade develops to put more 
steamers in service, with the idea of 
forcing the railways to meet the water 
competition. 
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The Savings Insurance 
Plan 

An interesting experiment is lo be put 
on practical trial in the State of Massa> 
tJiusetts. The plan permits savings 
banks to undertake the writing of indus- 
trial life insurance policies. A bill au- 
tb l i/ing any of the one hundred and 
eigl>i) -nine institutions for savings of 
the Commonwealth to establish insurance 
departments was passed last month by 
the Legislature and was signed by Gov- 
ernor (iuild. Its provisions go into 
force November 1, 1907. 

The plan is one which has grown nat- 
urally out of the investigations made by 
Louis D-Brandeis, a Boston lawyer, into 
the cost tA life insurance protection as 
it is offered in the form of small policies 
for persons of moderate means. Mr. 
Brandeis's revelations, which have been 
summarized in 1 i)c Outlook, aroused not 
a little public sentiment in favor of find- 
ing a substitute for the present system, 
Mr. Brandeis, appreciating^ the fact that 
life insurance is only a specialized form 
of saving, pointed out the possibility of 
utilizing the savings banks. The idea at 
once gained adherents. The Bay State 
has been made an experiment station 
for the project. A " Massachusetts .Sav- 
ings Insurance League" was formed, 
with Norman H. White, a newly elected 
member of the Massachusetts Leg^isla- 
ture, as Secretary. Active propaganda 
were started throughout the State. 
Thousands of the most prominent citi- 
zens enrolled themselves as members, 
inchidin}^ not a few savinj;s bank presi- 
dents and trustees, l^raclically the en- 
tire body of labor organizations of the 
State one by one at their meetings and 
conventions expressed approval of the 
scheme. Finally, by large iiiajorilics in 
both houses of the Legislature the meas- 
ure was passed without essential modifi- 
cations. A number of savings banks, it 
is reix)rted, stand ready to avail tht in 
selves as soon as possible of the provis- 
ions of the law. 

Inasmuch as this project is reasonably 
certain at no distant date to come under 
discussion in other States, the essential 
features of the measure, of the machin- 



ery by means of which savings barks 
are to be permitted to undertake the 
specialized forai of .saving known as life 

insurance, have become Nationally as 
well as locally interesting. A new form 
of license to issue insurance policies will 
be in vogue in Massachusetts on and 
after November 1, 1907. Under the 
terms of the act any saving^s bank wish- 
ing to establish a department of indus- 
trial life insuranc4>, and to be legally de> 
nominated thereafter "a savings and 
insurance bank,'" will be required as a 
preliminary to secure a two-thirds vote 
of its trustees at a meeting specially 
called for the purpose on not less than 
thirty days' notice. Before a license 
can be issued or business be be^m in 
the new depirtnient the trustees must 
provide a special guaranty fund to cover 
any possible deficiency in expenses of 
the department not covered by the U ad- 
ing"of the p<>licics, anil a sjjceial insur- 
ance guaranty fund to make good any 
possible death losses in case the mortal- 
ity among the insured should prove to be 
considerably greater than expected. Pro- 
vision, further, is made that the insur- 
ance department of each savings and 
insurance bank shall be distinct in its 
assets, liabilities, and accounting from 
the savings department, but that the 
insurance funds shall be invested in the 
same securities and manner as the sav- 
ings funds. The maximum policy is 
fixed at 5500, and the maximum annuity 
at ^1 00 a year. These policies are to l>e 
written only on the life of and for the 
benefit of residents of Massachusetts. 
Solicitors may not be employed, nor will 
house-to-house collection of preniitims he 
permitted. A little judicious advertising 
in newspapers and magazines is likely to 
be the only form xA solicitation employed 
in seeking new accounts. The reputa- 
tion of American savings banks for sta- 
bility and honesty of management is the 
best solicitor of all. 

To secure the stability of the .system 
throughout the State (and this is one of 
theessential features of themea.sure)there 
is incorporated a "General Insurance 
Guaranty Vund,'' with seven trustees, 
appointed in the first instance by the 
(lovernor o{ the State, and thereafter 
existing as a self-perpetuating board, 
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though, of course, the Members are re- 
movable for cause. I'he trustees of this 
fund appoint a Stale a'.t'iary,whosesalary 
is paid by the (Jomrnopwealth. Among 
the duties cf this oCBciil is to prepare sim- 
ple standard fomscf life insurance poli- 
cies and life annuity contracts, and al! tht- 
other fcrsns required by the savings and 
insurance banks. Upon him devolves 
preparation of tables of premium rates, 
purchpso iTtt^s. membership fees, surren- 
der and proof of death charg'es, premiums 
for re-irifiu ranee and various other sini- 
ibr tedbnicaltties. With the approval 
of t*iie State insurance commissioner he 
may adopt a table of mortaUty of a char- 
acter more suitable than the ordinary 
American table to this particular class of 
insurance. The actuary's task, in brief, 
15 that of creating a workable technical 
•ystem out of a permissive proj^ramme. 
He is to have the assistance, on the med- 
ical side, of a State director, also ap- 
pointed by die trustees of the General 
Insurance Guarnnt\- 1 tmd, whose duty 
it shall be, under the super\'ision and 
control of the insurance commissioner, 
to prescribe the rules relating to the 
he^th or acceptability of applicants for 
insurance and to act. generally, as super- 
vising and advising physician to the med- 
ical department of all savings and insur- 
anoe banks. No direct charge for the 
ser\-ices of either of these officials is to 
be made upon anj' of the banks. It is, 
however, provided that every savings 
and insurance bank shall pay into the 
General Insurance Guaran^Fund a cer- 
tain percentage of all premiums and 
annuity receipts. The fund, on the 
other hand, as its name indicates, may 
be called upon by any bank which needs 
assistance in its insurance department, 
the amount advancx-d being returnable 
with interest us soon as the bank's sur- 
plus warrants. When the general fund 
has grown to a position where such 
action can he taken with safety, it may 
furnish the special insurance guaranty 
lor a bank wishing to establish an insur- 
ance department, instead of requiring 
that the special fund for this institution 
be provided by public-spirited citizens, 
as would otherwise be required. Other 
provisions of the plan provide for the 
payment of taxes by insurance depart- 



ments, and for regular supervision of the 

insurance departments by both l)ank and 
insurance commi.ssioners of the State. 

These are the main features of the 
savings insurance scheme, as it is to be 
tried in Massachusetts. Just how far 
the proposed extension of the functions 
of the savings institution is to become a 
National issue remains, of course, to be 
tested by its success in that State. It 
is suspected that the officials of the great 
three insurance companies (the Colum- 
bian National Life having recently dis- 
posed of its industrial business) which 
would be most directly affected by the 
introduction of such a form of competi- 
tion, repfard the whole project with a 
certain complacency. They profess to 
think that the plan will not work, and 
they did not conduct any very spirited 
campaipni against the measure as it was 
presented -to the citizens of Massachu- 
setts. They fell back upon the aigu- 
ment that while human nature is what it 
is, peojjle will contiiuie to need to be 
teased to do their (I'lt- in protecting 
themselves and ilica lanulies, and that 
only a few exceptionally thrifty individ- 
uals, even if the opportunity to secure 
life insurance at the savings bank at low 
rates is presented, will avail themselves 
of the privilege without special solicita* 
tion. On the other hand, the costliness 
of the small itidustrial policies, inevitable 
under the present s\stein of soliritmg 
business, of making collections, and of 
providing against the lapses which are 
e»%edingly numerous in this branch of 
insurance, is not denied. 

There is historical presumption, how- 
ever, for believing that once savings 
banks have been empowered, under 
proper restrictions to enter the fu I(' of 
life insurance, whose province is in real- 
ity very closely related to their own, they 
may make a success of the undertaking, 
not perhaps to the extent to which some 
enthusiasts expect them to succeed, but 
yet steadily and progressively in much 
the same manner in which the savings 
banks themselves have made headway 
in the century of their existence, until 
to-day the 1,319 institutions of this kind 
in the United States represent 8,027,192 
depositors and the tremendous total of 
$3,482, 1 27, 1 98 deposits. For the aigu- 
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ment was satirically applied to the savings 
banks theniselves in the early da>s of 
their existence. Tiien it was coniinonl}- 
said that the average working man, hav- 
ing at best a mere pittance for his daily 
wage, would, as long as human nature 
is what humnn nature is, spend any little 
surplus over his absolute necessities at 
the public house or the cockpit. From 
time immemorial working men had 
always been improvident. A proportion 
of savings could be set aside from their 
earnings only through compulsion — that 
is, by direct or indirect taxation. There 
were even those who believed with the 
Duke of Wellington that if an ordinary 
man had a surplus to spare for the sav- 
ings bank it was time to reduce his wage. 
Yet the event, in every civilized land, 
has proved the soundness of the argu- 
ment of those who have asserted the 
capacity of individuals to Tegeneratc 
themselves, once given the incentive of 
a stable and wdl-conducted system. 
The assumption that the savinj^s and 
insurance bank, because it will not em- 
ploy a force of solicitors and collectors, 
will be unable to make headway, is con- 
trary to the present tendency among 
American savinj^s banks which in 1906 
increased their deposits by ^206,467,000 
in the face of the present high cost of 
living. 

This savinj^s insurance movement is, 
therefore, in reality very important. It 
rounds out the conception ot the tunc- 
tions of the savings bank as outlined by 
Samuel Wbitbread during his memorable 
speech on reform of the Poor Laws in the 
House of Commons in February, 1807. 
The institution for savings, in the thought 
of the great Whig reformer, was to do 
more than receive accumulations and 
put them on interest; it was also to in- 
sure those of its depositors who desired 
life insurance and was to deal in annui* 
ties. It was to be the financial guardian 
of the thrifty poor, encouraging them to 
protect themselves in every way aj^ainst 
the evils due to illness and superannua- 
tion. The central feature of the plan 
outlined by Whitbread, the ordinar>' 
savings bank, has now been in beneficial 
operation fur a full century in this coun- 
try at least. It remains to be seen 
whether or not its extension in the direc- 



tion now proposed will be an adequate 

answer to tile itiijxirtant question. " How 
can the poor man insure his life for the 
benefit ot his family economically and in 
conveniently timed instalhnents 

International Faults 

Generalizations Aout the tastes and 

interests of the age are so easy that all 
except the most war)' fall into them, and 
the world is full of off-hand opinions 
touching the condition of society and 
Ae state xA the world, which are {ms 
more conspicuous for courage than for 
discretion. There are ver}' few men or 
women in any particular period who 
know it intimately enough, and with 
sufficient insight and sympathy, to i>ass 
judgment upon it One hears almost 
every day sweeping judgments about 
Americans, Knglish, French, Germans, 
Chinese and Japanese which are entirely 
\alueless, miless they are based on a 
very broad and intimate knowledge of 
these various peoples, a knowledge 
which, in the nature of things, few peo- 
ple possess. The charming American 
girl who declared that, since gloves are 
cheaper in Paris, American civilization 
is a failure, may stand for a type of 
interesting and piquant oracles, U> be 
heard with attention, but under no cir- 
cumstances to be followed. Americans 
are so familiar with tlie European trav- 
eler who arrives and makes up his opin- 
ion over night in regard to men, morals 
and manners in the Western world and 
have so often been the victim of this 
self-contidctit critic, that they ought not 
to repeat the same blunder in dealing 
with other peoples. The Englishman 
who declared that the chief characteris- 
tic of the United States is that it is 
alway s going to the devil and never get- 
ting there, was on the way to become 
an expert judge of ATrrrit an affairs. 
His old-world intelligence had already 
begun to open to the novel conditions 
of the new world, and it was dawning 
upon him that there might be a society 
radically diflferent from that with which 
be was familiar, and at the same time 
possessed of certain distinctive exoeV 
lencies. The old theory, rooted and 
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grounded in centuries of ignotance, and 
protected by innumerable prejudices, 
may be stated in the worc!^: " Everything 
different is bad." Americans who go 
abroad under this p re-conception are 
ready to condemn indiscriminately the 
Eng^iA and Continental railway systems, 
the manner in which tickets are printed 
and punched, and trains run, the lunches, 
the hotel systems, the feeing of waiters — 
the organization of society in general. 

l^Tost Anu rirnns who have traveled 
have heard their fellow-countrymen de- 
nouncing the managers oC hotels and 
caf^s because tiie latter did not serve 
oatmeal to their patrons at breakfast as 
it is always served in the remote country 
town in which the visitor has been 
brought up ; and this statement is but- 
tressed and environed, so to speak, by 
very full details of the way in which 
the *' folks live at home," and the gen- 
eral superiority of their condition to 
that of the people in whose country the 
visitor happens to be staying. The 
naivet^ of these judpmt nts is often child- 
ishly refreshing, though foreigners do 
not always take them from the humorous 
point of view. The writer has on more 
than one occasion heard the entire his- 
tory' of a family told by a simple-minded, 
frank American, to auditors whose bring- 
ing up made it utterly impossible for 
them to understand the high aims and 
the simple fare and plain background 
which ivcrc illustrated in the tale told in 
their hearing. This guilelessness is a 
pardonable quality; what is unpardon- 
able is the deliberate ignorance of the 
fact that a pfreat deal of international criti- 
cism is unconscious impertinence. The 
American who dismissed Paris with the 
contemptuous remark that "when you Ve 
seen one block, you've seen the whole 
blamed town," intended to blight the 
French metropolis with a sweeping con- 
demnation, but instead opened up to the 
well-infonned Gallic mind the whole 
subject of iflif^syncratic and individual 
architecture in America, and laid bare 
in a lightning dash, so to speak, the 
difference betwc -in the two civilizations. 
This American was himself, of course, 
entirely unconscious of the immense sig- 
nificance of his remark. 

When this element of naive ignorance 



on the part of some Americans was being 

discussed not long ago, it was remarked 
that every American ought to be sent 
abroad for at least four months in order 
to get a standard of comparison and the 
opportunity of seeing his country from 
a distance and in perspective. The 
remark was met by the statement that a 
good many Americans are incredibly 
self-satisfied and naive in their inde> 
structible ignorance. The example was 
cited of the well-to-do and energetic 
American from a city in the Central West 
who; after making a tour of the world, 
came contentedly home and declared 
that the insane asylum in his native town, 
which happens to be an architectural 
monstrosity, was the noblest building he 
had seen in all his travels. This is a 
very different quality from the Yankee 
caution of statement shown in the reply 
of a New England farmer who was ques- 
tioned about his recent visit to Europe 
and made no mention of the Alps he 
had crossed by one of the noblest passes. 
When he was reminded that he must 
have seen them, he said he thought he 
did recollect " some risin' ground." 

Americans are not a whit greater sin- 
ners in these matters than are their 
friends across the sea, but they are a 
little louder in their talk and a little more 
energetic in expression. If we are in 
the habit of talking about our country at 
the top of our voices, the English are in 
the habit of speaking of theirs with a 
satisfaction so deep-seated that the 
assumption of superiority seems to be 
based on cosmic conditions. The Ger- 
man complacency is equally deep-rooted, 
and far more childlike in its innocent 
manifestations. The Frenchman loves 
dramatic renderings of facts ; he enjoys 
suggesting a great background by the 
very name of his hotel. He likes to stay 
at the " Hotel de Lille ct du Univers 
and, especially if he is from the South, 
he speaks of France as if it were the 
uldnui Thtile of ci\ ilization. Those who 
have had the distinction of meeting the 
wandering (.>iienlal teachers who have 
come here from time to time, to be su^ 
rounded by groups of admiring women, 
whose excessive liberty they invariably 
lament to the American men whom they 
meet, have the opportunity of knowing 
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how subUmely superior to ail doubt of 
the value of Oriental achievement and 
civilization those learned and pious gen- 
tlemen are. For so many generations 
they have rested in a calm assurance of 
superiority that the -matter has ceased to 
interest them. 

Races are very much alike at heart, 
and foibles and vanities are very equally 
divided among them. The conceit of 
the American is more flamboyant than 
that of the Oriental, more expressive 
than that of the Englishman, more ag- 
gressive than tfiat of Uie German^ less 
picturesque than that of the Frenchman, 
but it has no more mnj^itude. What 
all races have to learn is to understand 
one another ; to approach one another 
with sympathy^ to unlock racial differ- 
ences by the key of affection ; for with- 
out love there is no real knowledge. 
The play of humor on racial differences 
is not only permissible but enjoyable so 
long as it knows itself to be humor, and 
does not mistake itself for serious com- 
ment. T^et us get all the pleasure we 
can out of one another ; but let us not 
make the blunder of basing our estimates 
of foreign character on those points of 
difference whith amuse or irritate us. 
The beginning of wisdom in international 
relations is to see things as they are. 

Dynamic Immortality 

At East Northfield, over the grave 

of the great evangelist, there is an in- 
scription fraut;ht w ith the one invincible 
assurance of inunortaliiy : ** He thiit 
doeth the will of God abidtth /orarr.^'' 
In these words the cumulating evidences 
of the great fact culminate. It is the 
proof of proofs. I'ocnuse the doing of 
the will of God must ever go on, the 
doer of it must go on in its doing. 

The Will of C.od is the terse Biblical 
term for the Infinite and Ftemal Energ}- 
of Love and Tnith and Kiuhteousness. 
Ill the saint we sec this indi\ niualized in 
a distinct personality, whose center of 
consciousness is his constant will to 
wt>rk with the div ine will. It is only as 
individuali/cd in the wills of his tmiie 
agents that the Will of God carries for- 



ward his work in the evolution of monl 

and spiritual life in the world. 

In view of the personal agents in 
whom we see the Will of God in opera- 
tic, the question arises whether their 
activity is transient or permanent We 
see certain forms of the Infinite Enerfv 
which are transient, and lose thcmscU<;> 
by convertibility into other forms, while 
the sum of energy remains incapable of 
diminution. Motion perishes as motion 
and reapix-ars as heat. Heat, p>erishing 
as heat, is converted into motion. But 
from these changeful physicial forces Ae 
moral forces stand apart and above in 
the nature of things as unchangeful. 
Love, truth, and righteousness are un- 
changeable. What they ace they are 
forever. We see them as divine enetgies 
incarnated in good men. Only as indi- 
vidualized in good men does their divine 
energy' become an effective working force 
for Sie furtherance of goodness in the 
world. 

What, then, would result, did the 
saint cease to exist when his l>ody die«' 
The IJivine Energj' of love and tiuih 
and righteousness incarnated in him 
would be withdrawn from potency into 
latency ; in activity would be subtracted 
from the effective working forces of the 
moral universe. The impossibility of 
this is what the word immortality signi- 
fies \X is imiK)ssil)le in rational thought 
that the climax of the saint's earthly de- 
velopment of insight, power, and service- 
ableness in the furtherance of the WiD 
of God should be extinction. The saint 
needs not to demonstrate that he will 
sunive his mortal hour. The skeptic 
must demonstrate the contrary, if be 
can. 

A good man dies, and all say that the 
visible Wfirld has lost thereby. The 
sum of its effective forces for the in- 
crease of goodness has been lessened. 
But has the universe lost anything when 
the saint no longer walks the earth ' 
Did any fraction of its mobilized force 
for the working out t>f the Will of God 
become inoperative and latent when 
Nero's sword fell upon the neck of Paul ? 
Was it an extinction of his activity, or 
only a transference beyond the horuoo 
of the senses, that then took place? 
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To ask the question is to suggest the 
only rational reply. Only if the will of 
God could be thought of as in a meas- 
ure ceasing to work for love and truth 
and righteousness, coukl the good man 
through whom it works Ijc thought of as 
losing existence. As often as we see a 
noble career of ripely puriticd and dis- 
ciplined power for goodness reaching 
the inevitable limit of activity on earth, 
this conviction deepens. Otily " the 
fool," who " says there is no God," can 
say, 

" The forces that 'a;erc Christ 
Have taken new forms and fled." 

The river seen disappearing into a moun- 
tain cave reappears elsewhere. 

Reasonings on immortality are often 
faulted because immortaltty is miscon- 
ceived. It is not mere continuity even 
of a happy existence that is in question, 
but rather the conservation of moral 
energy, of active values — values of uni- 
versal as well as of individual worth — 
erticient factors of the eternal work of 
God, the canceling of which would be 
in some measure an abridgment of that 
work, and a loss of power to the moral 
universe. This was instiTictively felt by 
the primitive Christian consciousness, 
as expressed in Peter's saying that the 
Spirit of Jesus, released from Calvary, 
continued his redeemitig work by going 
to preach to • the spirits in prison." 

One who has substituted this dynamic 
conception of immortality for ihe static 
notion of an everlasting rest, whidi de- 
serves the skepticism it encounters, does 
not aspire to future existence, however 
blissful, but to future activity. The 
hymn writer's hope to be 

" Where (■(inijrf'j.itions ne'er break up, 

Aiul .S.ihh.iths have no end,"* 

does not interest him. He looks for 
what is far better than 

*'The shout of them that triumph, 

The sonf;^ of them that feast." 

Christian thought too often takes the 
hedonistic view of the future life which 
it deems immoral to take of the present. 
No such future can content a spirit 
which has imbi'ied Jesus* lesson that "it 
is more blessed to give than to receive," 
and is striving to live the Christly life 
of unselfish service to neighbors. Such 
one would not have this supreme 



blessedness of imparting blessing to 
others terminated at the grave. The 
joyousness of enlarged activity in such 
doing of the Father^s will with freer and 
fuller power is what gives worth to the 
inmiortality which they who have the 
mind of Christ aspire to. The glory to 
which the saint looks forward is simply 
" the glory of goii^ on in the doing of 
the will of God. 

It is an axiom of physics that a mov- 
ing body will continue moving till stopped 
by some opposing force. Friction and 
gravitation quickly arrest the flight of 
the cannon-shot, but the planet flies for 
ages of ages through the frictionless 
ether. The spiritual world, no less than 
the physical, has its axiomatic law of 
motion. We see the conscious doing of 
God's Will in active progress. There is 
nothing in the nature of things to arrest 
it, for, as Augustine said, " God is the 
nature of things." It must simply go 
on, the doing, and so the doer. It is 
this axiom of spiritual progress which 
Christian faith asserts in the Apostolic 
formula. " He thai d&eth the wUl of God 
iontmueth forov^r^ 

The Spectator 

Quite by accident the Spectator 
chanced upon it It was in the church 
of S. Maria del Orto in Venice where he 
had gone to study the gr<^at Tintorettos. 
As he drew aside the heavy coarse linen 
curtains from the doorway and entered 
the church he saw at once that a service 
was being held, that it was not an ordi- 
nary service, and as his eyes became 
accustomed to the dim li.t^hi it disclosed 
to him a funeral, and upon inquiry he 
found that mass was being said for the 
repose of the soul of a young girl. 

Within the altar rail were three offi- 
ciating.; priists against the background 
of altar and flickering candle light, and 
surrounded by red-frocked acolytes. 
Outside the rail were about twenty little 
jj;irls, white frocked and white veiled, 
who knelt on the stone floor. Behind 
them raised on a high catafalque was 
the casket, covered with a black cloth 
pall, at the four comers of which burned 
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a tall church candle, while on either side 
of the catafalque seats had been pushed 
together, makii^ pews for the mourners. 

All were in black, the women wearing 
shawls over their heads, nnd each one 
held a long, lighted candle. Those in 
the front row hung their arms over the 
prk dieux and the light of the candles 
made now a brij^ht f^low and ajjain a 
somber shadow on their strong, dark, 
mournful faces. 

All through the service ragged little 
children trotted in and out of the church 
at will, some with cackling babies in 
their amis. They clattered about, their 
little wooden heels making a click-clack 
on the marble floors, and their shrill 
little voices, only slightly subdued, re- 
sounding through the great edifice. 
They played games at the foot of the 
pilUrs or " visited ** each other as the 
humor took them and were imnot'ued 
and unrestrained. Then ihi-re was the 
passing of the money-box three times 
during the service — ^twice by an old 
verger and lastly by one of the prints* 
The clink of the coins as the box was 
shaken insistently at the mourners as 
well as the stranger within the gates was 
a discordant incident in the quiet solem- 
nity. Truly 

The priest hath his fee who comes and 
shrives us, 
. We bargain for the graves we lie in. 

• 

At the conclusion of the ser\'ice, four 
men clad in scarlet robe?; with pointed 
hoods and gathered at the waist with 
cord and tassel, came forward from the 
back of the church. To saytfiatth^ 
wore scarlet robes gives jxirhaps an 
exalted idea whic h is not borne out by 
the garments, for tiiey were made of 
canton flannel, were dirty and "messy." 
as if they had bei-n padked in a box 
much too small for them. In spite of 
this they were a striking spot of color in 
tile somber surroundings. These scar- 
let'Clad men removed the tall candles 
from about the bier, then gently lowered 
the casket whi!c there came forward 
eight young girls in their mourning gar- 
ments who took their places, four on 
either side of it, and by taking hold of 
heavy black cords helped the men rest 



their burden on the floor. Then from 
the altar there came to the front of 
the church the priests, one carrying 
a gleaming brass cross, the little girls 
in white and the mourners in Uicir 
black, ail carrjing lighted candles. The 
girls each took an end of the broad, black 
cloth bands upon which the casket rested, 
with a masterful, quick movement pulkd 
them taut over their shoulders braced 
and straightened up their liihc, strong, 
young bodies, and lifted tiidr burden. 
The scarlet men fell in behind, and the 
little procession movetl forward, out of 
the dim church into the glare of sun- 
light, across the little campo, over the 
bridge which spanned the narrow canal, 
down the little street where the shrine 
lent its flickering candle-light, and on to 
another canal where three gondolas 
watted. The casket was laid on wooden 
horses, and one of tite priests stood be- 
side it and made an address to the little 
crowd, and though numbers had gath- 
ered from the surrounding houses, there 
was no undue curiosi^, but a quiet cUg* 
nity and reverence. 

The address closed with a solemn 
wave of the hand, a Sorella, adio" 
(Farewell, sister), when the priest stepped 
into the first gondola, where the gon- 
doliers stood at their posts. The scarlet 
men laid the casket in tlie second gon 
dola, over it placed the felza, or hood, 
and covered all with the black cloth 
pall, bordered by bands of white, and 
wiih a large white cross in the middle. 
Then they took their places at the four 
corners of the hood. At the head of 
tlie gondola was a large hour-glass, and 
two gondoliers in black with white 
bands on hats, collars and cuffs were 
in their places. In the last gondola 
were the eight girls and their one gon- 
dolier. Slowly and noiselessly glided tfie 
little cortege, down the narrow canal, 
between the old walls, vari colored by 
rubbed paint, broken plaster, tufts of 
grass and patches of moss, out into the 
Fondamenta Nuova and across to the 
island cemeleiy. 

# 

Then the Spectator went back to Study 
the Tint<»etfeos. 
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THE RAIL AY PROBLEM FROM A 
COMMISSIONER 'S POINT OF VIEIV 

Br BORDEN D. rVHlTlNG 

Of the Board of Haiiway Commsiimers for the Statt of Nrw Jtrtey 

IT is recognized that we may adopt declared against the policy of laissez 

one of three general policies toward faire. Most of us are likewise loath to 

the railways: first, the policy of be prematurely forced into Socialism 

private ownership regulated only by the against our will, either because of the 

common law, and hereinafter referred to clamor of im>fessional agitators or the 

as laissez /aire: second, the policy of avarice, cunning and temerity of cer- 

private ownership regulated by govern- tain reactionaries. We have consciously 

ment , lliird, the policy of government entered upon a policy of government 

ownership. Eadi poli<7 has its varia« regulation of the railways, and have 

tions, and at times may approach or created, or neaily so, the State and 

unite with one of the others, but the Federal Commissions and the machinery 

division is convenient, readily under- with which they shall endeavor to work 

stoodi and substantiaily comprehensive, out the great problem which we have 

and for those reasons it has been set before them. What that problem 

adopted. is I have perhaps already indicated. I 

Fach policy has its advocates. They believe it can he put into a very few 

have ail been heard duuug the passing words, and to my mind it is tliis, namely, 

agitation of the railway question ; yet it to r^fulate the railways in such manner 

seems to me that the net results of that that private ownership and operation 

agitation conclusively show that, whether shall survive. 

for better or for worse, we are done with At the outset let it be understood that 

the policy of laissa /aire; that most of there are no fundamental, legal or con- 

us have a very real dread of the difll< stitutional difficulties which stand in the 

culties and dangers attendant upon gov- w ay of the policy of private ownership 

emment ownership; and that before with j^ovcrnment regulation. Whatever 

resorting to it we arc bent upon a tinal doubt may once have existed, and what- 

attempt to preserve the principle of pri> ever may have been raised by specious 

vatc ownerdiip through an effective reg- aiguments during the passing agitation 

ulation by government. Congress has of the railway question, has been dis- 

passed tlie far-reaching and thorough- pelled. The basic principle that private 

going Hepburn Act Here in the con- ownership together with government 

servative East, New York has followed regulation by the Legislature or its agent, 

with a statute which aims to bring the the Railway Commission, are consistent 

law of that State into true alip^nment and is now firmly established. I need merely 

harmony with the Federal act, and sets quote from the lucid opinion of Mr. 

a standard- which the other States will Justice White in the recent case of 

sooner or later tend to follow. Pennsyl- Atlantic Coast Line Railway vs. North 

vania has created a Railway Commission Carolina Crrprrnfion Commission in the 

with broad p>owers. Even New Jersey United States Supieme Court. He 

has been able at least to establish the says : " The elementary proposition that 

principle of railway regulation by com- railroads from the public nature of the 

mission, and in time may be expected to business by them carried on, and the 

second th^ action of her sister Slates interest which the public have in their 

and frame her laws so as to dovetail the operation are subject . . . to State r^^- 

Hepbum Act and assist in the great lation, which may be exerted either 

work contemplated by the Federal Ad- directly by the legislative authority or hy 

ministration. ailmiiiistratht' hoiftcs enditwed icith pmcer 

We have, then, in no uncertain terms to that end is not and could not be 
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successfully questioned in view of the long 
line of authorities sustaining that doc- 
trine . . * die public power to regulate 
railways and the private right of owner- 
ship of such property coexist and do 
not the one destroy the other." 

Now tiie solution of the problem be> 
fore the railway commissioner seems to 
me to be just as simple to express as is 
the problem itself^ — althoiig;h it will be 
far from simple to eftecluate. For him 
to succeed at his task all that is required 
is that his action shall preserve two 
things, without either of which the policy 
of private ownership with government 
regulation will fall to the ground* and, 
unless all the signs of the times fail, that 
which will take its place will not he the 
policy o{ laissiZ ftiirr. These two thiiij^s 
are first, /air profits, and second, Jair 
service. The order here given is one of 
convenience and quite free from signifi> 
Cance. Fnrh requisite is paramount. 

First as lt> profits ; the railway com- 
missioner must preserve to tiie private 
owner opportunity to secure fair profits 
upon his fair investment in railway prop- 
erty. Without this there is an end of 
private ownership. This phase of the 
railway question has not yet received 
the public attention which has been de- 
voted to railway alnises. but of cr»urse 
its importance is vital to the principle 
which we desire to preserve. The pri- 
vate ownership of railways consists of 
nothing^ more than the private owner- 
ship of railway stocks and railway bonds. 
From the holder s point of view these 
are owned but with one idea, namely, 
expectation of profits. Let there be no 
doubt ;t!iont that. Once it is clear that 
the stocks will not pay fair dividends 
and the bonds fair interest there is an 
end of private ownership. No one will 
privately own for the pleasure of the 
thincr. Fair dividends must Im- ennied. 
Fair interest must be paid. Otherwise 
the private owner will sell bis railway 
stocks and bonds for what tin y will 
bring, aiid they won't brini;^ wh;ii he p iid 
for them. Foreclosures and reorganiza- 
tions will be followed by panic, bank- 
ruptcies, and grim financial disaster, and 
the public, which must have the railways 
operated, will have nn rhnire but the 
adoption of a policy of guvernment 



ownership in some form or other, and 
sooner or later. 

The question of fair profits will pre- 
sent some difficult problems. To answer 
them will require an understanding of 
and familiarity with the economic priii- 
ciples of high finance in die true sense, 
and these in their practical application 
are at times so deep, baffling and illusive 
as to befuddle a monumental under- 
standing. There are, however, certain 
convictions which are settled in the 
minds of most of us. Take for example 
the matter of watered stock. Here we 
are examining a problem which has not 
yet in all its phases been answered with 
finality. There are w ise men who con- 
tend that a reasonable latitude for spec- 
ulative profit must be permitted, or there 
is a disastrous check upon the investor 's 
initiative. On the other handi anodier 
school of economists urge that not cmly 
should profits be restricted to a moder- 
erate return upon the reasonably neces- 
sary inve^ment, but, in the case of 
public utilities (here should not even be 
any allowance for a sinking fund to 
enable the orij^^inal investor to get his 
money back, lie the exact answer what 
it may, "fair profits " certainly does not 
mean to the minds of most of us, to 
borrow from the arefument of Attorney- 
General Knox in the Northern Securities 
case, that monopolistic control oi our 
railway properties shall be permitted to 
convert " into stock and slock values all 
the prosperity in sij^ht. as well as all hopes 
and expectations of many future years.'* 
" Fair profits " does not mean that cer* 
tain adroit gamblers shall be allowed 
unmolested to steal into the accmmtinij 
department of an unsuspecting railway 
and manipulate and intermix capital 
accounts and operating expxjnses with a 
slei);ht-of-hand skill which would make 
the projjrietor of a shell game blush at 
his own innocence. Perhaps it may 
finally be determined that there is such a 
thing as_ justifiable stock watering. If 
so. wf propose that in the case of public 
utility corporations it shall hereafter be 
done in the open, and then only with the 
sanction of a public commission after 
public hearing. We know that there 
have 1m en instances in railway financier- 
ing in which stock-watering and '* larob- 
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fleecing" have been carried on at the 

same time, with the result that we have 
had, and in some cases still have, railway 
stock and bond holders with permanently 
abiwnnal appetites for dividends, to the 
detriment of the road as a physical prop- 
ert)', and the community ^which it was 
built to serve. Such a silualion has in 
souic cases dangerously retarded the 
installation of necessary safety devices. 
It has induced certain traffic officials to 
become criminals in their feverish lust 
for trathc that belongs to another road. 
It has resulted in the denial of adequate 
terminal and operating facilities, held 
down real estate values, checked nortnal 
industrial tlevelopment — all that the un- 
fortunates who were tricked into invest- 
ing in railway stock at fictitious values 
ini^t maintain a "dividend policy" 
lonff enough to afford them opportunity 
to unload upon the next innocent '* come- 
on.'* Such Aings the Commissioner must 
strive to prevent in the future, and in 
the cases where the wronp has been 
already worked and resultant disease so 
far advanced that it has exceeded the 
control of the owners of a en railway, 
he must step in as arbiter between the 
stockholders who own, and the public 
who use the road, aivd lirinly, yet care- 
fully, insist upon the direction of the 
company's course toward the goal of 
/air profits and fair service^ lest the priflr 
ciple of private ownership fall. 

And that brings us to a consideration 
of tiie other requisite of private owner- 
ship. I have said that we must have 
fair service. Here apfain let there be 
no mistake. If we cannot secure fair 
ser\'ice through regulation, we are going 
to try some other policy, and I fear it 
will not be laissez /aire. The unmistak- 
able Socialistic trend of affairs cannot 
leave any substantial doubt in our mind 
as to what that policy will be if we have 
to come to it Come to it we must, how- 
ever, if we can't secure fair service by 
the regulation of private ownership. In 
the last analysis, public opinion rules 
the day widt us. Overwhelming public 
opinion b settled in the conviction that 
for various reasons our railway service 
has not been fair. The Railway Com- 
missions have been overhauled, and in 
some instances newly created; their 



powers have been radically changed and 

enlarged ; the public now looks to them 
to secure fair service, and if they fail, it 
is my unqualified opinion that private 
ownership will no longer be tolerated. 

Now, fair service does not mean per- 
fect service. The passinj; agitatiori has 
reached its present momentum not 
because of any senseless clamor stirred 
up by demagogues. Its strength lies in 
the fact that it is based upon theconvic* 
tion of radical and conser\af?\ e alike — 
of the great majority of sound-thinking, 
commonsense, middle class citizens who 
can determine the policy of this country 
when ihey see fit to exercise their power. 
They know well enough that govern- 
ment ov^nership of the railways would 
be a dangerous experiment for the Re- 
public to make. They know that under 
such a policy there would still from time 
to time be railway financial scandals, 
railway abuses, railway sins of omission 
and commission, to say nothing of the 
many real political and economic dangers 
attendant upon such a policy, and they 
are accordingly minded to demand 
under a continuation of the r^me of 
pri\ate ownership only /air service. 
Reasonable allowance will be made for 
mistakes, for human frailty, for the 
equities presented by each specific case 
which may arise ; but the sum total of 
the achievements of the policy of private 
ownership with government regulation 
must amount to fair service — at least to 
such an extent that its benefits clearly 
outweigh the dangers and difficulties of 
government ownership — or the policy of 
private ownership and operation becomes 
a lost cause. 

Now let us consider some of the prin- 
cipal grounds of complaint against the 
railway sen'ice. For convenience we 
will divide the subject into questions 
concerning practical operation and ques- 
tions concerning traffic, bearing always 
in mind the fact that the measure of 
corrective which the railway commis- 
sioner is to apply in the case of any 
abuse must square with the principle of 
*' fair profits " as heretofore set forth. 

The complaints per?;\ining to opera- 
tion, considered apart irom questions of 
discrimination, are not especially diffi- 
cult to answer. Many of them arise 
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from lade of knowledge of practical raiU 
roading aad can be disposed of by con- 
ference between representatives of the 
railway and of the complainant. If this 
expedient fails, the Railroad CommissHMi 
should pass upon the matter, and, given 
a competent commission, both the pub- 
lic and the railway will learn confidently 
to seek its protection and assistance. In 
the matter of facilities, the railway must 
provide reasonably good and sufficient 
train service, station al and terminal 
facilities, and equipment. The judg- 
ment of complainant and operating offi- 
cial on such questions may not coincide 
even after repeated conferences. The 
scheme of government regulation pro- 
vides an arbiter in such case, and he 
must make bis ruling within the limita- 
tion on the one hand that he must allow 
opportunity for reasonably fair jjrofits, 
and on the other, that he must secure 
reasonably fair service. So, too, in the 
matter of securing safety to property, to 
passengers, and to employes, the railway 
official and the complainant may have 
divergent views. The former is not nec- 
essarily a cruel man, regardless of human 
life ; but he is put into his position of 
authority by the reprt st ntatives of those 
who have invested their money in the 
railway, and he may overestimate the 
importance of die question of expense 
before adopting a needed safety device 
or eliminating a danjjerous grade cross- 
ing. In a word, his bias may cause him 
to lose sight of the fact that fair profits 
will be permitted to him and his com- 
pany only upon the cnnrlition of his giv- 
ing fair ser\'ice. Agaui, the brakeman, 
or passenger, or traveler on the highway, 
may see only the danger to human life, 
and forget that the immediate adoption 
of a new device or the elimination of all 
grade crossings may be so expensive as 
to be prohibitive without sacrificing the 
principle of fair profits. Here again 
your commissioner must step in. Cer- 
tain element'^ of safety must Ik* provided. 
Interlocking plants and signal systems 
must be installed where they are actually 
needed, and the railway industry, and 
hence, in the l?st anal\sis, (Ik public 
must stand the expense. Grade cross- 
ings must not be tolerated upon busy thor- 
oughfares, and they must be abolished 



before they are soaked with blood. If 

those most interested can't see this, 
the railway commissioner can. Auto- 
matic couplers and air brakes must gen- 
erally be u^ in State as well as inter- 
State railway operation, and the laggard 
railway must be brought into line despite 
the protests of fiunsi^r y stockholders. Al 
together the Railway Commission has a 
useful and necessary place U fill in the 
matter of government reflation of rail- 
way operation, and it can do this to the 
lasting benefit of both owner and user 
without substantially jeopardizing the 
principle of private ownership and opera- 
tion. 

I have not considered the (|uest)f.r) of 

discriminations in connection wiUi that 
of practical operation because of its 
more familiar and characteristic mani- 
festation in the traffic department of 
railroading. The problem of fair sen*- 
ice in connection with traffic is chiefly 
one of discrimination rather than of 
rates. Much has been written and 
sjxiken upon the question of excessive 
rates. Compared with rates in other 
countries, rates here as a whole are not 
excessive, and the facts are available to 
demonstrate this general proposition. 
If the Government had failed in the 
Northern Securities suit, we might sooner 
or later have been confronted with die 
ne^ssity of a general attack upon rates ; 
for if the people had lost in that suit 
one holding company would have soon 
controlled the American railways, and 
competitive freight rates in any practical 
sense would have become a thing- of the 
past. Commodity would still have com- 
peted with commodity, locality with lo- 
cality, and the rate would in Aeory 
have been no more than the traffic could 
bear. But the arbiters of the cfTccl of 
such competition and of the amount the 
traffic could bear, of its proper gauging, 
discount, and adjustment, would have 
been a few men whose judgment or initia- 
tive niiq;ht have erred in countless par- 
ticulars, with the result that untold inju- 
ries would have been worked whtdi 
could not have been rig:hted in a genera- 
tion. As stated by Mr. Ingalls, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Big Four Railroad Company, the organ- 
isers of the Northern Securities Company 
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had conceived the idea " that they would 
buy the controlHtig interest in practically 
all the railways of the United States and 
tiiereby produce a joint ownership and 
through it a maintenameaf rates'' And 
apain, " If it had not been for that suit 
a few men would have controlled the 
great transportation interests of this 
country, and while they would have 
maintained rates, they would have made 
and unmade statesmen, would have con- 
trolled Congress and legislatures, and 
in tfie end no one knows what the result 
would have been." But the Govern- 
ment succeeded in the Norths m Securi- 
ties case, and for tlir ^ji l a iit at least we 
shall have a number oi great railway 
systems competing^ for business, seeking 
to facilitate commerce, encourage indus- 
try and investment, and brinor into legiti- 
mate play the economic forces which on 
die whole and in the long run really 
make rates. There may perhaps be fur- 
ther attempts to carr}' out in some waj' 
the plan which the Government frus- 
trated in the Northern Securities case, 
but we are learning to make practical 
use of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and 
uniform open methods of accounts, super- 
vised by the Inter-State Commerce Cora- 
mission, win make it difficult to devise 
any such scheme which will not sooner 
or later land some one in prison. 

As I have said, discriminations in one 
form or another have stood in die way 
of fair traffic service. It was discrimi- 
nations which brought about the abortive 
and ineffectual Granger legislation. It 
was discriminations more than any other 
one thing which gave us the original 
Inter-State Commerce Act, the E^ns 
Act, and the Hepburn Act. And it will 
be discriminations which will defeat the 
policy of private ownership unless both 
traffic officials and shippers undertake to 
work with the Railway Commissions to 
stop the practice. 

It is idle for railway men to deny that 
discriminations have exibled ia the past 
in direct defiance and utter disregard of 
the common law. Prior to the passage 
of the Act of If?S7, railway traffic was 
carried by secret discriminatory con- 
tracts. Every student of the question 
knows that. After the passage of the 
Arst Inter-State Commerce Act there was 



a period of a few months when the evil 
was abated sotnewhat, but by the year 
1903 the old pracuce had become so 
prevalent that tiie filed tariffs meant little 
to any one but the small shipper. Few 
shippers of large business importance 
paid the full rates unless they got some 
kind of rake-ofif. The Elkius Bill was 
drawn, urged and passed at the behest 
of the railways themselves, and I say 
this with no slur, for they saw the danger 
to themselves and wanted to be saved 
from the very effects of a system which 
the vaunted policy cihutseM /aire creates 
and nurtures and makes to thrive. 

It is just as idle to assert that the 
Elkins Act ended discriminations. Like 
the Act of 1887 it lessened the evil for a 
few months, but pret^ soon die signs of 
its reappearance in another form were 
unmistakable. The little shipper had 
lost his concession completely, perhaps, 
but the big fellow in many instances was 
getting his, only in another form. The 
old-fashioned rebate was largely cut oft, 
and in its place was substituted the 
device and die midnight tariff. Traffic 
men know tliis well enough. They know 
that here and there are cases where dis- 
criminations are still quietly going on, 
which from their' point of view it is next 
to impossible to cut off, or next to im- 
possible for any one but the guilty and 
criminal participants to discover. it 
must be allowed on behalf of the more 
enlightened and far-seeing shippers and 
traffic men that there is now making a 
strong effort to end the abuse. To such 
men the Commissioner is bound to give 
fair credit, but to them with the others 
he begs to suggest diat the Government 
is determined to mete out to the crimi- 
nal shipper or traffic man the same vulgar 
punishment which becomes the portion 
of the convicted fotger or embezzler. 
Public sentiment demands this and 
makes it possible. Publicity, uniform 
accounts, inspection and supenision by 
State and imer-Slate Commissioners, 
each aiding the odier and working in 
harmony for the accomplishment of a 
great end, all make convirhons practica- 
ble. Justification for these drastic reme- 
dies and punishments is found in the 
fact that private ownerdiip and opera- 
tion of die nUways is at stake; that 
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diacrimmations are inconsistent with fair 
service ; and that foir service is vitally 
requisite to the principle which tlie com* 
mission is pledged to preserve. 

I have said that fair service does not 
mean perfect service. It is quite true 
that there will always be men, both within 
and without the railway world, who are 
ready to commit crime. Our answer to 
this criticism of the policy of regulation 
is that we are going to make it hard to 
commit the crime of discri ruination, hard 
for the criminal, whether shipper or 
Iraltic man, to escape conviction, and 
harder yet for him when he has been 
convicted. It is also equally true that 
under the regime of private ownership 
and operation human frailty and eco- 
nomic forces are such that it is impossible 
to eradicate discriminations completely. 
Our answer is that a j^ood deal of it has 
been stopped alread}- aiul a j^ood deal 
more of it can be stopped in the future ; 
and that, moreover, when we secure the 
law which I believe is surely coming^, 
permitting traffic asreements, sometimes 
called pools," subject to the supervis- 
ion and approval of the railway com- 
missioners, die pressure which now bears 
so heavily upon the traffic official to 
make unlawful concessions will be con- 
siderably reduced. Many cases of 
breach of the law there will be, and 
many will escape detection ; but as soon 
as the traffic men appreciate in full the 
duty which now rests upon them of aid- 
ing us in the discovery and abolition of 
discriminations, we are going to bring 
to light many instances of the crime, and 
bring to book many of the perpetrators. 



Traffic men usually know almost imme> 
dtately when ano^er road has granted 

an unlawful concession to an important 
shipper whose business is competitive. 
They have told me so. It is their busi- 
ness to watch for diese things, and, from 
a railway point of view, they are suc- 
cessful. A reliable safeguard of the 
principle of private ownership and oper- 
ation will have been provided when 
traffic men, as a whole, keen, adroit, and 
sensitive to every chanj^e in the indus 
trial world, turn to with their magnificent 
iorces and abilities, atid work with the 
Railway Commissioners instead of against 
them. 

There is no necessar}' conflict be- 
tween their purposes and ours, and 
each of us will be held responsible if 
discriminations are not within reason- 
able limitations abolished : if fair service 
is not acorded to the public ; if the 
principle of private ownership is not 
preserved. 

I have here attempted a ver>' general 
exposition of some of the prominent fea- 
tures of the railway problem as it appears 
from a commissioner's point of view. 
Many intricate and vital questions I 
have not even suggested. Of those I 
have touched upon I have given only a 
hint of what they are and how they ap- 
pear to a commissioner about to take up 
his end of the great work to which he 
with others has liecn t^et Surely it will 
be a congratulatory thing if citizens of 
this Republic are able to master this 
task, and solve this problem. It is no 
mean undertaking, and I, for one, ap- 
proach it with humility. 



THE CITT IN SUMMER 

BY MAUD SCJnELD BEE SON 

ITcat, heat, li^ at I — 
Npt a cloud in ili ky, not a breath from the river. 
Bring help to the gapping, blazing street — 
To dumb creature and man with pulses a-quiver 

To the pulse of the pitiless heat. 

My child I my child I my diild 1 

Cry wrung from the heart of many a mother 
As she hearkens, powerless, desperate, wild. 
To the sad, faint sound no streets' roar can smother—- 
To the wail of a sick little child. 
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This second letter from The Outlook's staff correspondent at the Hague Conference, 
Mr. £Ibert F. Baldwin, will be followed by articles dealing^ with the personality of the 

must influential delegates now at the Hague and later on by personal impreasions of the 
iinjxH i.mt discussions and actions of the Conference. — The Editors. 



TO undrrst:md what the delegates 
to tlie iiague C'onferencc arc- 
trying to reforiH in internatioiml 
law one must understand what others 
have formed and re-formed. 

Hugo de Grool — perhaps belter known 
as Grotius — who died in 1645, is univer- 
sally considered as the founder of the 
science of international law. But before 
his time not a few men had written on 
special parts of the Law of Nations. 
Hugo de Groot was the founder, because 
he co-ordin^ed these various parts and 
welded them into one complete, com- 
prehetisivc system — nn independent 
branch of the science of law. What we 
know as international law dates fruin the 
publication of Grotius*s great work, 
"De Jure Belli ac Pacis,'* the rights of 
war and peace. As has been well said, 
should he write his work to-day, he 
would term it tfie rights of peace and 
war, for, dianks to the Hague Confer- 
ences, peace bids fair to l)ecome the 
normal state of nations. In lingo de 
Groot's time, however, the European 
nations were struggling under the burden 
of the Thirty Years' War. 

But the greatness of Grotius was not 
because of hb erudite comprehensive- 
ness and his summary of it. Dr. James 
Brown Scott, the learned solicitor of our 
Department of State, the scientific dele- 
gate in the American rcpresentatifin at 
this conference, called my attention to 
an equally important fact, namely, that 
the great Dutchman gave definite form 
to the belief of the enlightened that the 
rigors and excesses of war might be 
regulated by reason and controlled in 
the interest of humanity. For, as Dr. 
Scott says, Grotius, in appealing to the 
authorit\ of philo^^opher and poet, lau'j'er 
and statesman, profoundly impressed his 
contemporaries and has completely cap> 
tivated posterity. Hence it is no exag- 



geration to maintain that the more civil- 
ized conditions of our time, as regards 
international relations, are in great meas- 
ure due to the work of Hugo de Groot 

The other day I went over to Delft, 
where Grotius was bom and is buried. 
No Dutch town has a more popular 
connection with history and art Three 
centuries ago Delft did the art of faience 
a good turn in its clever imitations of 
Chinese porcelain. You are not allowed 
to visit the factor)* nowadays — a pity, 
for one always takes more interest in 
«^omething one has seen made. No ob- 
jt ct ion, however, was made to onrvisiting 
tlte salesrooms and buying a bit of Delft 
in Delft 

But the town^s chief daim to distinc- 
tion lies in its connection with William 
the Silent and Hugo de Groot. One 
seeks immediately that Prinsenhof where 
William was murdered, and sees on the 
stairway wall the traces of the balls shot 
by the assassin, and. alongside, William's 
handsome dining-room, well restored, 
with ils souvenirs of him and its outlook 
upon an enclosure reminding you of an 
Chiford " quad." It clinches history, and 
especially that date. 1584, to see the 
place where the founder of Dutch inde- 
pendence met his doom. 

Then we wended our way to the 
Nicuwe Kerk — new indeed I It n>as 
fairly new when Cohnnbus discovered 
America. Its tine Gothic lines and tall 
tower form one of Delft's striking fea- 
tures. Under a Roman Catholic regime 
its interior was full of color. I'nder a 
Protestant change we now see but a 
staring mass of whitewash. Perhaps the 
Dutch iconoclasts thought it an argu- 
ment for Protestantism I But that is not 
the worst. In place of the high altar - 
forever hallowed ground to all Roman 
Catholics — arises William the Silent*s 
grotesque tomb. Indeed, to oommemo- 

sas 
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rate two masters of men — William the 
Silent and Hugo de Groot — tlieir con- 
temporaries erected no appropriate 
memorials, instead monuments both un- 
simple and unlovely. The only feature 
of human appcnl about either of them is 
the dog lying at the feet of William's 
KcumlKnt figure: after his master's 
death the c'n ij; would not touch food or 
drink and (lit d nf starvation. Nearby 
nearly forty members of the Mouse 
of Orange lie buried. In monuments, 
they fare Httle better. The country 
which could produce Rembrandt and 
Frans Hals, the city out of which came 
Mierevelt and Vermeer, seem strangely 
apathetic in providing what should be 
^eir Westminster Abbey. 

Eight years ago, duriiii^ the first Con- 
ference, the American delegation visited 
the grave of the Father of International 
Law and laid a silver wreath there, an 
appropriate and dignified deed acclaimed 
throughout the world, Init especially here 
in Holland. One side of the wreath is 
composed of oak leaves, symbolical of 
civic virtue, and the other of laureU sym- 
bolical of victory. So far so good. But 
must even an American gift look tawdry 
and unsiraple ? At the base of the wreath 
are a ribbon and bow of silver gilt, 
attached to which are shields bearing in 
enamel our arms and those of Tlolhiul. 
On the ribbon is an inscription in Eng- 
lish. I'he tribute itself was sincere, and 
wasnot only American, but universal in its 
sincerity. Well did Dr. Andrew D. White, 
of our delegation, say at the ceremony 
that, of all the books which did not boast 
divine inspiration, that of Hugo de Groot 
has been the greatest boon to humanity. 

A colossal bronze figurf^ of (Trotius 
adorns the square between the < lunch 
and the Stadhuis, the city hall. But his 
simplest and most appealing memorial 
is the portrait by his contemix)rary, 
Miere\-clt, in the Stadhuis. Yxom the 
wood on which it is painted there looks 
at you the face of a master drawn by a 
master. 

Between the draths of ^^■il]iam the 
Silent and Hugo dr Crf oi. there died 
one who should be rcmeuibcred in ever>' 
effort to consolidate the nations, Henry 
IV. of France. Three centuries ago, 
through his great minister, SuUy, he 



proposed a scheme for consolidating 
Europe in order to abolish war. But 
as Mr. Carnegie, with a Scot's keenness, 
observes, the scheme's fundamental idea 
was armed force and involved the over- 
throw of the Hapsbuigs; hence it cannot 
be considered as exactly in line v\iih 
peacefol arbitration. That system origi- 
nated rather with another Frenchman, 
Emeric Cruce, a contemporar}- of 
Henr)' IV. Cruce presented what \\'as 
probably the hrst proposal to attract 
much attention of substituting inter- 
national arbitration for war. 

Meanwhile, the Dutch maintained 
their supremacy as lawyers. As sharing 
their influence, Judge Rose, one of the 
fhiee ambassadors in our American del- 
egation, called my attention to the fact 
that Scotland, which has since produced 
peculiarly keen legal minds, got its civil 
law straight from Holland, not by way of 
England, still less by way of France, 
though the latter would seem to be nat- 
ural, considering the political afhliatio.is 
which had existed between the two coun- 
tries. Instead, as if to balance the vimts 
of the Dutch fishermen to the Scottish 
seas — still continued to-day — Scotch 
students came for their civil law to the 
Dutch universities. 

After Grolius. the next great figure in 
the history of international law was 
another Dutchman, Cornelius van H\ n- 
kershoek, whose three books " De dom- 
inio maris," " De foro legitonim,** and 
" Questionura juris publici," are re- 
garded as having authority hardly le55 
than those of Hugo the Great A quar- 
ter century later appeared the works of 
WolfT and Vattel. Meanwhile Kant aiMl 
William Penn. Hentham and Rousseau 
Were appealing alike to the sentiment 
and sense of nations. Then came tiie 
decisions on international Uw of Lord 
Stowell in England, who occupied there 
somethinpf of the position in America of 
Chief Justice Marshall — " our great con- 
structive statesman," as Judge Rose 
justly calls him. The decisions of judges 
Marshall and Stoiy are of course worthy 
to be classed in a category the influence 
of which may be noted in the Treaty of 
Paris in 1856, which abolished privateer* 
ing; in the Arbitration at Geneva in 1871 
between England and America, settling 
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the Alabama case; in the Bmsseb Declar* 
ation of 1874, < abolishing the right to 
plunder a captured city ; in the Chili- 
Argentine Boundary Arbitration of 1894, 
followed by the erection of a statue of the 
Prince of Peace on the Andes Moun- 
tains at tiie frontier, fourteen thousand 



feet high ; in the other arbitrations of 
the nineteenth century and finally in the 

Hague Conference of 1899, the first ever 
called to discuss the means of establish- 
ing peace without reference to some par- 
ticular war. E. F. B. 

The Ha8i»,JaiM2S^ 1907. 



A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 

Br LYMAN ABBOTT 

In Litchfield County, Connecticut, is a remarkable club known as the Litchfieid County 
University Qub. AU its members are college graduates, and, with the exception of possi- 
bly two or three honorary members, all are residents of Litchfield County, and it contains 
one hundred and seventy-five members. Evidently the much-ta!kcd-of decadence of New 
England has not extended to Lilclitield County, Connecticut. Every spring this Club is 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Cart Stoeckel at tiieir country home in Norfolk, Connecticut. 
On Friday, June 14, 1907, the committee previously appointed reported a plan for a memo- 
rial tablet to be put up in the town of Litchfield to mark the birthplace of Henry Ward 
IJeechcr and Mrs. Harriet Bcecher Stowe. At this Club meeting addresses were delivered 
by Lyman Abbott, Henry Ward Beecher's successor In Plymouth pulpit; Dr. Charles E. 
Stowe, the son of Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe ; and Mr. Samuel Scoville, the grandson of 
Henry \\'ard Beecher. What follows is substantially the address delivered by Dr. Abbott 
on this occasion. — Thk Editors. 



IT is doubtful whether any century 
since the Protestant Reformation 
has witnessed more radical clianges 
in the fundamental conceptions concern- 
ing religion than those which took place 
in the nineteenth century in the Puritan 
churches in the New England and Mid- 
dle States of America. No one family 
exerted a more powerful influence in 
brinj^ng about these changes than was 
exerted by the Beecher family. To 
indicate what diese changes have been, 
and what has grown and is growing out 
of them, is my object in this address. 

In 1824 Charles (]. I'inney. a young 
lawyer, child of New England, born in 
Litchfield County» and under the inspira- 
tion of a great spiritual enthusiasm 
abandoning the law for the ministry, was 
licensed to preach for the Presbyterian 
Church. He had pursued his theological 
studies under the care of a clergyman to 
whose tutelage he had been assigned by 
the Presbyter}'. He subsequently gave 
an account of the theological teaching 
which he had received from this repre- 
sentative divine. His personal report, 
which I slightly condense, gives a fa-rer 
portraiture of the orthodox theology of 
that time than any which I could 



construct and compact into equally nar- 
row limits : 

Fiiit, he [Dr. Gale] maintained that the 
l^uiltof Ad. inv.s first transgression is litcndly 
nnputed to all his posterity; so that they are 
justly sentenced and exposed to eternal dam- 
nation for Adam's sin. Secondly, that we 
leceived from Adam a nature wiiolly sinful 
... so that we are totally unable to perform 
any act acceptable to God, and are necessi- 
tated by u sinful nature to transgress his law 
ill every action of our lives. For this sinful 
nature all mankind are dcser\'ing of eternal 
damnation. Thirdly, we are all justly sen- 
tenced to eternal danuiation for our own un- 
avoidable transgression of the law. Thus 
we find ourselves justly subject to a triple 
eternal damnation. ConsequenUy in his 
preaching he never seemed to expect, nor 
even to aim at converting anybody, by any 
sermon that I have heard nim "preach And 
yet he was an able preacher, as preaching 
was then estimated. The fart is, their dog- 
mas were a perfect strait-jacket to him. If 
he preached repentance, he must be sure 
before he sat dnwn to leave the impression 
in his people that ilicy could not repent. \i 
he called them to believe, he must t>e sure to 
impress them that, until their natures were 
chaiii'cd by the Holy Spirit, faiili was im- 
pos«ble to them. 

This theol<^ of Dr. Gale was not 

unique ; it was inherited from John 
Calvin and Jonathan Edwards. John 
Calvin taught that man was created a 
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free moral agent, but lost his freedom in 
the fall. Jonathan Edwards re-enforced 
the doctrine of John Calvin by philo- 
sophical arguments which may be put 

concisely thus : The will is controlled by 
the strongest motive, otherwise it will be 
controlled by another mothre stronger 
than the strongest, which is a contradic- 
tion in terms. This doctrine is found 
embedded in the Westminster Confes- 
sion of faith, which is still the standard 
of Presbyterianism, and in the Savoy 
Confession, which in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century was a standard 
of Congr^^tionalism. These Confes- 
sions declare that by the fall man 
lost the image of God and became with 
all his posiL'tily dead in sin ; that *' the 
will of man is made perfectly and im- 
mutably free to good alone in the state of 
glory only;** tiiat "by the decree of 
God, for the manifestation of his glory, 
some men and angels are predestined 
to everlasting life, and others fore- 
ordained to everlasting death;" and 
" that their number is so certain and 
definite that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diniinished." 

Professor Janies declares that the test 
of philosophy is, how does it work; 
Jesus Christ declared that spiritual 
teaching was to he known by its fruits. 
The works of this philosophy, the fruits 
of this teaching, were not such as to 
commend it. I doubt whether religion 
was ever at a lower ebb in the North 
Atlantic States than it was at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. The 
teaching that man could do nothing had 
borne its natural fruit in indiflferentism. 
Dui'linff was common, and the church 
had uttered no protest against dueling. 
Intemperance was universal, and there 
was no temperance society. Slavery 
spread its dark pall over half the con- 
tinent, and there was no anti-slaver\^ 
movement worthy of the name, ( rime 
was punished, but there was no organized 
effort either to prevent or to cure it 
The prisons, even in this favored State 
of Connecticut, were hardly superior to 
those which existed in Rome in the first 
century. John Bach McMaster describes 
one of these prisons in an old worked- 
out copprr mine, cnmposer! of caves 
recking with filth, abounding with vermin, 



and deadly with miasmatic damp. But 
there was no prison reform association. 
Westward the star of empire was takiDg^ 

its way, but there was no home mission- 
ary society to plant the church or the 
school-house in the border settleii)etu.s. 
The pagan world dwelt in a great daik- 
ness,and there was no foreign missionary 
society to send thither the Gospel. 
The opposition to religious revivals wns 
so great as to lead the Consociation of 
Connecticut in 1741 to declare against 
the use of evangelists for the promotion 
of revivals, and the I^gislatiTre of th.it 
State to enact laws against their activity. 
Nor were these laws a dead letter. 
Samuel Finlay, afterwards Prcsiilent of 
Princeton- College, was dealt with as a 
vagrant and sent from one constable to 
another out of the bounds of the colony. 
The reaction which this religion of fatal- 
ism produced was not unnatural, but it 
was not intellif.;:ent. Thomas Paine was 
its most popular exponent, and his super- 
ficial arguments against Christianity had 
a vogue in intellectual circles which it is 
difficult for us now to comprehend. In 
Yale l^niversity at the close of the eii;lit- 
eenth century there were two Thomas 
Paine Societies and only four or five pro- 
f sed members of the Christian Church, 
i 111 rf wns also, it is true, a ** moral 
society " at Yale College, but it was ap- 
parently organized only to debate relig* 
ious and ethical questions, and it is sig< 
nificant that it was a secret society and 
any disclosure of its proceedings was 
punishable by expulsion. When men are 
told that they are dead in sin and cannot 
do worics of righteousness if they try* 
they are not stimulated to tr>'. The 
effects of this theology of fatalism were 
seen not only in ethical and spiritual in- 
differentism and in angry jeering but 
not intelligent opposition. Mrs. Stowe, 
in "The Minister's VYooing." has graph- 
ically portrayed the experience which 
such a ministry produced in timid, con- 
scientious, and devout souls. " Every- 
thing to her [Mrs. Marvyn] seemed 
shroudLd in gloom and myster>' ; and 
that darkness she received as a token of 
unregeneracy, as a sign that she was one 
of those who are destined, by a myste 
rious decree, never to receive the light of 
the glorious gospel of Christ. Hence, 
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while her husband was a deacon of the 
church, she, for years, had sat in her 
pew while the sacramental elements were 
distriV>ifted, a mournful spectator. Punc- 
tilious in every duty, exact, reverential, 
she still regarded herself as a diild of 
wrath, an enemy to God, and an heir to 
perdition ; nor could she see nny hope of 
remedy, except in this sovereign, mys- 
terious decree of an inhniic, Unknown 
Power, a mercy for which she waited 
with the sickness of hope deferred.** 

In 1 798 Lyman Beecher became pastOf 
of the Presbyterian Church at East 
Hampton, Long Island, whence twelve 
years hiter he removed to Litchfield, 
Connecticut. From the outset of his min- 
istry he became the apostle of a different 
message. He affirmed with character- 
btic vehemence the freedom of the mil, 
the moral ability of man t(} do his duty, 
and his consequent responsibility for all 
the evils, social and individual, resulting 
from a neglect of that duty. That a 
principle which now all Christian teach- 
ers regai'd as axiomatic should have 
been regarded a hundred years np^o in 
this community as a dangerous \i not a 
deadly heresy is to us well-nigh incom- 
prdiensible. That it should require 
courage to affirm simple a doctrine it 
is difficult for us to understand. How 
in that time it was regarded is indicated 
a letter written by one of Lyman 
Beecher's contemporaries, and, I believe, 
one of his disciples, in 181 6 : "The 
doctrines of free agency and sinners' 
immediate duty to repent do wonders 
among my people. I preach them pub* 
and privately. I have no fear. 
IMy congregation, the first Sabhaih ^ 
preached after I got home, stared as it 1 
were crazy. ' I am not mad, most noble 
Festus.' " The preaching of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher and that of his contemporary, 
Charles G. Finney, ten years later, 
wrought an extraordinary revolution in 
the theology and initiated an extraordi* 
nary revolution in the life of the Puritan 
churches, both Congregational and Pres- 
byterian. It is true that the doctrine of 
man's free will and mot'al responsibility 
was not new, but it was new in the 
spirit inl consciousness of the Puritan 
churches of New England and the Middle 
States. No truth is vital to any man 



until it enters into his consciousness, and 
so becomes a part of himself. No truth 
is- vital to any church until it enters into 
the consciousness of that church and 
hnds expression in its own ministry. 
The service which Dr. Lyman Beecher 
rendered to the Puritan churches of 
New England was not the discovery of 
a new truth never before known ; it was 
making that truth a part of the con- 
sciousness of the New England churches 
and setting them to work in accord with 
it His sermon on dueling, following 
the death of Alexander Hamilton in 1 804, 
' and his six sermons against intemper- 
ance eight or ten years later in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, were practical applications 
of his theological doctrine, and probably 
did more to impress that doctrine upon 
the consciousness of the diildren of ^e 
Puritans than the philosophical and 
Scriptural arguments leveled against the 
fatalistic theology of a previous genera- 
tion. 

Great iNneacheis are not always powers 
in their own family. They sometimes 

reserve their oratory for great congre- 
gations, and to their children they 
are public artists rather than i^iritual 
prophets. This was not the case with 
Lyman Beecher. Nowhere more strik- 
ingly is the influence of his character 
and teaching to be seen than in the 
members of his own household. Each 
one of them became in some sense a 
leader, for upon each one was pressed 
home the duty which opportunity and 
freedcmi combine to lay upon every indip 
vidual soul. Catherine became a pioneer 
in that movement for the higher educa- 
tion of women which has revolutionized 
woman's status in American society; 
Harriet gave a dramatic portrayal of 
slavery which brought the inhumanity 
of man home to a before indifferent, 
because ignorant, people ; Edward, going 
West, was a leader in tfiat great home 
missionary movement which has put the 
church, the college, and the .school-house 
in ever>' Western town and made the 
West, in religion and in education, the 
peer of New England ; Charles Beecher, 
though not a great musician, was one of 
the leaders in that movement toward 
congregational singing which has made 
practicable participation in public wor- 
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ship by all the people ; Thomas founded 

in Binghamton, New York, one of the 
first institutional churches, and one which 
in its equipnient is even now rarely sur- 
passed in cities of the second and third 
size ; Henry Ward became a recognized 
leader in the religious life of America, 
and maintained unchallenged that leader- 
ship during fifty years of active, aggress- 
ivct and, in lectures and addresses, 
quasi-itinerent ministrj'. That leadership 
he maintained not merely by defending 
and applying the doctrine of liberty of 
which his father was a prophet, but by 
adding to that doctrine a vital and funda> 
mental article of faith. 

The theology' which Henry Ward 
inherited from his father may be epito- 
mized thus : God is the creator of the 
universe; he has made it and put it 
under the operation of forces — secondary 
causes they were called by theolog;)', 
laws and forces of nature they were 
called by science, which are, however, 
not independent of, but subject to, his 
intervention and control. He is nlso 
the supreme moral governor of mankind, 
and he has revealed his nature and his 
will in a book which Dr. Lyman Beecher 
entitled a *' Book of Laws." These laws 
are religious statutes or edicts which he 
will inexorably enforce by just rewards 
and punishments. We have broken tfiese 
laws and are justly subject to punish- 
ment, but his Son has borne the punish- 
ment in our stead and so has satisfied 
the demands of his just law and made 
it possible for him to pardon us if we 
repent of our sins, resolve in the future 
to obey his laws, and accept as though 
it were our own the punishment which 
has been borne for us by another. We 
can if we will so repent, so resoK e, and 
so accept. If we do not, the condemna- 
tion of our obduracy is doubly just. 
Longfellow has represented one phase 
of this theology dramatically, by portray- 
ing in the Golden Legend a conversation 
in heaven between the Father, Justice, 
Mercy, and the Son. 

FROM THE MIRACLE PLAY IN LONG- 
FELLOW'S GOLDEN LEGEND 

MERCY (a/ the feet of God) 

Have pity. Lord I be not afraid 

To save mankind whom thou hast made, 
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Nor let the souls that were betrayed 
Perish eternally. 

JUSTICE 

It cannot be, it must not be 1 
When in the garden placed by Ihee 
The fruit of the forbidden tree 
He ate, and he n^ust die. 

Have pity, Lord ! let peniteoee 
Atone for disobedience. 
Nor let the fruit of man's offense 
Be endless misery 1 

JUSTICE 

What penitence proportionate 
Can e er he felt lor sin so great } 
Oi the forbidden fruit he ate, 
And damned must he be 1 

non 

He shall be saved, ii that within 
The bounds of earth one free from sin 
Be found, who for his kith and kin 
Will suffer martyrdom. 

THE FOUR VIRTUES 

Lord I we have searched the world around. 

From center to the utmost bound, 
But no such mortal can be found ; 
Despairing, back we come. 

WISDOM 

No mortal but a God made man 
Can ever carry out this plan, 
Achieving what none other can. 
Salvation unto all ! 

GOD 

Go, then, O my beloved Son I 
It can by thee alone be done ; - 
By thee the victory shall be won 
O'er Satan and the Fall ! 

It has often been said that Henry Ward 
Beecher was not a theologian. Whether 
this is true or not depends upon what is 

meant by the word theologian. To most 
minds it probably siit^q^ests a scholar 
interested in intellectual prcblems, delv- 
ing among books, and attempting to 
form a theory of the Infinite and man's 
relation to the Infinite wWch will be 
artistically symmetrical, and so intel- 
lectually satisfying. But the great theol- 
ogies of the world which have really 
changed men's habits of thought and of 
life have never been so framed in the 
study. Not thus did Paul create the 
Pauline Geology. He was a missionary 
filled with a divine enthusiasm for serv> 
ice. Tklie\'ing; that he possessed a truth 
which would keep men's feel from falling 
and save their eyes from tears, he gave 
himself unceasingly to the proclanatioii 
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of this truth. His interpretations are 
frequently verbally incongruous and in- 
consistent. He cared nothing for the 
symmetry of a system, only for the spir- 
itual welfare of men. The love of Christ, 
not the love of a system, constrained 
him. The system has to be educed from 
revival sermons nnd pastoral letters, but 
it b:is ch:\n<j;ed the thoiigiu and life of 
the world. Luther was no scholarly 
creator of a system of philosophy. He 
saw the w(M'ld of men in bondage to a 
church whose power over its subjects he 
believed to be due to false ideas of God 
and tmth and duty. He set himself to 
emancipate men from their bondage by 
sermon, hymn, and commentan.-. His 
system of theology has been educed by 
his followers from his missionary utter- 
ances. But it-has revolutionized rel^ous 
thought and life wherever it has gone. 
John WeslfV looked upon an English 
people unfed, uninspired, unshepherded. 
He went out into the highways and the 
fields to carry them life. His object 
was men, not philosophy. Truth was 
his instrument, life was his end. Wes- 
leyan theology is not to be found ready- 
made in die writings of John Wesley; 
the lover of philosophy educes it from 
the writings of one whose love was all 
for his fellow-creatures. If Pavil and 
Luther and Wesley were theologians, 
then Henry Ward Beecher was also a 
theologian ; but hb theolog)', like theirs, 
was born, not in the study, but in the 
field. It was the product, not of books, 
but of vital experience. This experience 
first came to him so definitely, so ex- 
plicitly, and with such sudden revolution- 
ary power that he was afterwards al)le to 
describe it, iic often did. 1 muhi con- 
tent myself with two brief extracts from 
one of these descriptions. This will 
indicate the genesis of Mr. Beecher's 
contribution to the religious life and 
drought of the Puritan churches : 

I know not what the tablets of ctemitv 

ha%'e written down, but I think that when I 
stand in Zion and before Cud, llic l)rii;htest 
thing I shall look back uiuui will Ik- that 
blessed morning of Mav when it uleased 
God to reveal to my wondering .soul tne idea 
that it was liis nature to love a man in his 
sins for the sake of helping biro out of them ; 
that he did not do it out of compliment to 
Christ, or to a Irrw, nr -x plan of salvation, 
but from the tullne&s ol bis great heart ; that 



he was a Being not made mad by sin but 

sorry : that he was not furious with wrath 
toward the sinner, but pitied him — in short, 
that be fdt toward roe as my mother felt 
toward me, to whose eyes my wrong-doing 
brought tears, w ho never pressed me so close 
to her as when I had done wrong, and who 
would fain with her yearning love lit t me out 
of trouble. . . . Time went on, and next 
came the disclosure of a Christ ever present 
with me — a Christ that was never far from 
me, but was always near me, as a companion 
and friend, to uphold anfl sustain nie. This 
was the last and the best revelation of God's 
Spirit to my soul. It is what I consider to 
be the culminating work of God's grace in a 
man. 

The doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
was no more new than had been the 

doctrine of the free will of man. Ortho- 
dox)' had foupht many battles with Uni- 
tarianism in defense of the dogma of 
Christ's divinity. But orthodoxy had 
not really believed that Jesus Christ is 
the complete and entire manifestation of 
the Father; that God is in the eternal 
administration of the universe what 
Jesus Christ was in his eardily life ; that 
there is no justice in the moral governor 
of the universe that was not reflected in 
Jesus Christ ; no wrath in God that did 
not find expression in Jesus Christ ; no 
mercy in Jesus Christ that was not a 
reflection of the mercy of the Father; 
that it is as easy for the sinful and the 
sutYering tu come to the Father of us all 
for help and for pardon as it was for the 
leper whose forehead Christ touched and 
for the woman who was a sinner who 
bathed his feet with her tears and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head. There 
was nothing new in the faith of Mr. 
Heechi^r in a ('hrist ever present as the 
companion and friend of men. i he res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ had been 
always regarded as the fundamental 
truth of historical Christianity, and a 
faith in the mystical presen< r <if thf 
living Christ had always had expression 
in the Christian Church. But the Puri- 
tan churches had walked with their faces 
to the past ; they had so concentrated 
their attention on the historical Christ 
that they had no eyes to see the Christ 
who was with them and would be in 
them. Their Christian experience had 
been leg^l — obedience to law ; their 
Christian faith historical — faith in a 
Christ of lung ago. The belief that 
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Jesus Chnsl is tlie supreme, uitimate 
and comprehensive and complete mani- 
festation of the invisible Father, and 
that He is such manifestation not merely 
in the earthly life of the man Jesus but 
in the spiritual personality which has 
been the secret of all the world's moral 
and spiritual progress since Bethlehem 
and Calvary, this twofold truth wrouj^ht 
itself on that May morning iiUo the spir- 
itual experience of Henry Ward Beecher, 
and has been in turn wrought into the 
consciousness of the Puritan churches 
lart^ely through his ministry. To this 
message he gave himself with that single- 
ness of purpose which always character- 
izes a great soul when it is possessed by 
a great inspirational thought. This was 
his theolog>'. Criticised for preachinj^ 
in i heodore Parker's church and ac- 
cused of denying the divinity of Christ, 
be replied : 

Could Theodore Parker worship mvCiod? 
Clirist Jesus is his name. All tliai there is 
of God to me is bound up in that name. A 
dim and shadowy effluence rises irom Christ, 
and that I am tau|B:ht to call the Father. A 
yet more tenuous and invisible film of 
thought arises, and that is the Holy Spirit, 
but neither arc to me aught tangible, restful, 
accessible. They are to be revealed to my 
knowledge hereafter, but now only to mv 
faith, liut Christ stands my manifest God. 
All that i know is of him, and in him. 1 put 
my soul into his arms, as, when I was born, 
my father put me into my mother's arms. I 
draw all my lite from him. I bear him in 
my thoughts hourly, as I humbly believe that 
be also bears me. 

No less was this the secrrt of al! his 
moral retorm work, l lie motive of liiat 
work was his enthusiasm for Christ and 
his desire to reproduce the Christian 
spirit in the homes and the live*? of men. 
"My earnest desire is," he said, " that 
slavery may be destroyed by the -mani- 
fest power of Christianity. ... I would 
rather let it linger twenty-five years more, 
that God may lie honored, and not mam- 
mon, in the destruction of it." Criticised 
for this declaration, he reaffirmed it in 
stronger terms : . . . Our highest and 
strojiE^cst reason for seeking justice 
among men is llie benefit to men 
themselves, exceedingly strong as that 
motive is and ought to be ... it is a 
strong p Tsonal. enthusiastic love for 
Jesus Christ. I r* ijnrd the movement 
of the world toward justice and rectitude 



to be of his inspirations. I believe my 
own aspirations, having a base in my 
natural faculties, to be influenced and 

directed by Christ's spirit. . . . That 
which will give pleasure to Christ's heart 
and bring to my consciousness a smile 
of gladness on his face in behalf of my 
I tideavor, is incalculably more to me 
tlian any other motive. I would work 
for the slave for his own sake, but I am 
sure that I would work ten times as 
earnestly for the slave for Christ's sake.** 

Inspired by this foith, accepting liter- 
ally the words of the Master, " I have 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear diem now; howbeit, when he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
Pfuide you into all truth." Henry Ward 
lieecher was ready to welcome every new 
disclosure, whencesoever it might conie. 
While many Christians were afraid of 
the New Criticism lest it should destroy 
the Bible, he accepted it with gladness 
and employed it in a series of inteipre- 
tative lectures on the Old Testament to 
his church. White some Christians were 
fit^hting evolution as a subtle foe of 
Christianity, and others were afraid lest 
it should destroy the faitli because it 
denied the Fall, he was eager to listen 
to its OMSsa^e. and interpreted that 
messapfe in a lecture repeated scores, if 
not hundreds, of times throughout the 
country, and in a series of sermons de- 
livered to his own congregation. To 
this work two years before his death he 
formally declared that he dedicated the 
last years of his life. 

The theology of the Beechers, father 
and sons, is not the final theology for 
New England; there is no final thei>l 
ogy. They have not uttered the last 
word; there is no last word. Humani^ 
marches along a winding road. The 
leader of one generation sees a lit' 
further than his fell(»ws and leads them 
on. His successor refuses to halt where 
his predecessor fell ; imbibing his spirit, 
he also marches on. Each generation 
inherits a faith from the generation which 
precedes it, and gives it in turn, with its 
added acquisition of faith and knowV 
edge, to the generation which it succeeds. 
\^\• honor the Beecher family because 
tin father in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, the sons and daughters in 
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the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
did »o much to equip this Nation for 
the life which lies before it in the twen- 
tieth century. That the ('hurch to-day 
is a workinf? church, that it is a home 
missionary church and a foreign mis- 
sionary church, that it has given birth 
to a temperance moveinent and strength 
to the anti-slavery movement, that it is 
attempting with more or less eflkiency 
to deal with the labor problem, the race 
proUetn, the immigration problem, the 
educational problem, that it is laying 
upon the people the burden of respon- 
sibility and holding them accountable 
for the feults, the follies, the vices, and 
the crimes of the times, is due to those 
prophets of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, not the least of whom 
was Lyman Beecher, who tauglit the 
freedom of the will and the moral re- 
sponsibility of the individual. That the 
religion of the Puritan churches of to day 
is so largely a religion of faith, hope, 
and love — faith in a Christ' who inter> 
prets a God of love, hope in a Christ who 
l)rings to humanity the uispiralions of a 
divine love, and love for humanity rooted 
and grounded in love for the Christ of 
God — ^is due largely to the second gen- 
eration of Beechers, and chief of all tO 
Henry Ward Beecher. It is for those 
of the present and oncoming generation 
to take these two faiths wrought into the 
consciousnessof the Puritan churches — 
faith in the liberty and rcsponstl)ility of 
man. faith in the love and helpfulness 
of God — and with them meet the prob- 
lems of the present and the future. 
}\>pu1ar opinion, gradually imbibing tfie 
teaching of modem philosophy, no 
longer conceives of a Great i'irst Cause 
who has created and set in motion sec- 
ondary causes, while he sits apart from 
the world, ruling it as an engineer rules 
his engine ; it is coming to conceive of 
one great underlying Cause, an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from whom all things 
proceed, a Power not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness, a spiDi in 
humanity which it calls the Spirit of 
liunianiiy. it is for us to save the 
Church from the paralysis which has 
alwa]r$ accompanied pantheism by lay- 
in tr ^ niphasis on Jesus Christ as thu 
pcrsonihcation in human history of 



this Infmilc One who transcends a!! 
our definitions of personality. Pop- 
ular opinion imbibing the teaching of 

science has largely come to recognize 
the fact that all phenomena are inter- 
preted in the terms of grow th, that each 
event grows by natural processes out of 
the event preceding, and that this is as 
true of the moral de\el(ipnicn' of the 
race and the moral de\elopnieiu of the 
individual — that is, in sociolc^ and 
anthropology — ^as it is in the develop- 
ment of the animal or the plant, that is, 
in biolo^' and botany. It is for us to 
lay hold of this grander conception of 
God's method of doing things, and show 
how the spirit of the Hving Christ is the 
power in all moral and spiritual deveIo{> 
ment, personal and social; that, in other 
words, evolution and redcnjplion are 
different ways of filing the same word. 
Popular o[Hn]on, gradually imbibing its 
ideas from literary scholars, is learning 
that the Bible is a collection of Hebrew 
law, history, and literature ; that it is to 
be studied and interpreted as other col- 
lections of literature : that it grew up as 
other collections of literature have grown 
up -, that an infallible book is an impos- 
sible conception ; that the revelation of 
God afforded by the Bible is the reveal- 
ing and unveiling of God in the personal 
experience of the men who wrote the 
Bible, and that its authority rests upon 
this, diat their experiences evoke kindred 
experiences in our own hearts, and to 
their disclosures of the life of God in the 
souls of men our souls give a long and 
loud amen. Political philosophy is teach- 
ing tts diat law is not an edict issued by 
a sovereip^n and derivin;cf its sanction 
from the power of that sovereign to 
enforce it by penalty ; nor is it a com- 
mon agreement inteipreted by a popular 
vote and resting for its authority on the 
consent of the fj^ovcrned ; it is teaching 
us, what science has long taught us, that 
law is the nature of anything concerning 
which it is predicated : that as the law s 
of nature are inherent in the physical 
universe, as the laws of health are in- 
herent in ilje bodily organism, so the 
laws of the moral and spiritual nature 
of man are inherent in his nature, and 
the laws of society are inherent in the 
social order, and that liberty is not 
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disregard of law, but self-<inforcement 
of self^accepted and so self<enacted law. 
It b for us to grasp this larger concep- 
tion of law, immeasurably grander than 
that entertained by the framers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and over- 
come the spirit of lawlessness by pro- 
moting the sijirit of reverence for God 
and loyalty to his beneficent rule. How 
far the Beechers, father and sons, would 
have accepted these corollaries to their 
teaching I do not know, but it seems to 
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me to be certain to any man who reads 
with care the history of the past hundred 
years that their teaching led toward this 
faith in the immanence of God, his per- 
sonification in human history in Jesus of 
Nazareth, the redemptive course of all 
human history, the purely Sfnritual au> 
thority of the Kihle. anil the sacredness 
of law and of liberty under law because 
law is the conscience of God as we may 
find it interpreted in ^e conscience of 
his children. 



MARY AND HER CHARACTER 

Br MART BUELL WOOD 



SHE did not have appealing blue 
eyes, nor a broad,, candid brow, 
nor a sweet, spiritual expression, 

nor a fine conscientious character, nor 
anything else which belongs to Mar>'. 

She did have the rich dark coloring 
and the passionate, excitable tempera- 
ment of Southern France, and she had 
no character whatever. 

It was all a mistake of the stork. She 
was intended for an environment where 
she would grow up into a beautiful, be- 
witching marquise, with plenty of money 
and unending good times, and where 
character never would be needed. In- 
stead of which she was deposited in the 
family of a poor minister — a professor 
in a small college, with a long line of 
Puritan ancestors — and in a bleak New 
England village, where you might as well 
be without a nose as without a character. 

As a child, M,iry had romped and 
rampaged without any special limitations, 
her breezy conduct being passed over as 
natural and Intimate in "ministers* 
children." Also as a young girl her 
spirit had met with no undue check, the 
collt^e youth being seemingly quite 
willing to supply the needed atmosphere 
for her natural development. She flirted 
successfully with iliein through three or 
four years, and never ga\c a thought to 
anything of a serious nature, and it was 
not until she was approaching her nine- 
teenth birthday that the first indications 
of the Fate-," intentions regarding her 
began to crop out. 

Then Arnold Aldis loomed upon the 



horizon of her life. Arnold had a 
straight nose, an obstinate chin, an 
erect, tall figure, and gray eyes. Mary 
looked at him — saw tliat he was good to 
look at — and marked him for her own. 
Arnold had character enough for ten. 
His soul yearned for the straight and 
narrow path. His purpose in life was 
of Alpine proportions. To him Mary 
was a beautiful, flashing beaconligh^ 
pointing un tu greater heights. What 
Mary found in him — but she didn't know 
this — was the magnetism of strong, 
whole-souled manhood. He was head 
and shoulders above any one she had 
ever seen. With her ardent nature and 
his obstinate chin, it was not loi^ before 
they were engaged. 

And then came the getting acquainted. 
Arnold, finding Mary all his own, and 
the ne^ssity of iK-inning her over, began 
to experiment on the s;n ;larity of their 
tastes, with a view of framnig up a mutual 
scheme of life which would produce 
the laigest philanthropic returns in die 
future. Of course, having been brought 
up in an atmosi^here of Missions — for- 
eign and domestic — iMary would tind 
the pursuit of Humanitarianism her nat- 
ural element. He could count on her glee- 
ful co-operation in all his boys' clubs and 
trade schools. Mary, uj^on ?nve'^tiga- 
tion, was conscious of very lew liimgs 
which she loatfied more diorougfaly than 
missions and missionary objects of all 
kinds and descriptions — no exceptions 
whatever. This was dampening, but 
Arnold felt quite sure be could float her 
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alongr the Hood-tide of enthusiasm at 

St. Xantippo's, into the soethinjif sea of 
its never-ending activities, with all their 
allurements of Girls* Friendly dances, 
sacred vaudeville shows, and Sunday 
night musical smokers. 

There were a few other little points 
where as yet their souls were two. Mary 
did not like— could not be made to 
like — Di^ens. She said he was prosy 
and prolix, and everybody got drunk all 
the time. Arnold grieve d over her lack 
of humor, but he grieved still more over 
her lack of penetration betrayed by her 
utter inability to assimilate Ibsen. In- 
deed, her candid confession that she 
considered " A Doll s House ' silly, 
carried with it a stab of discouragement 
from which he found it difficult to rally. 

In an equally unappreciative vein also 
were her comments on Peer Cynt, which 
she had seen when visiting a New York 
aunt die winter before ; and it was owing 
to this revelation of her frivolity that 
Arnold's first, hastily smothered doubt 
arose. 

Arnold, while a soulful soul of the 
first water, was by no means a self*satis> 
fied one. On the contrary, he was prone 

to conscientious self-sen rchings, the ob- 
ject of which was to make sure he was 
taking the right course in matters and 
things generally. It was in one of these 
uncomfortable probing^ moods that he 
found himself so terribly jarred hv the 
discovery- that Mar>' had not only failed 
to see tile purpose of Ibsen's great life 
drama, but that she had been so bored 
by it she could not sit out the evening. 
She was one of the frankly unabashed, who 
wanted to know what it was all about. 

Very gently Arnold, in the midst of 
his grief, tried to explain to Mary the 
spirit of the scenes, and it was while she 
persisted in turning an unhearing ear to 
their meaning that there floated through 
his mind Aat first hideous doubt 
whether Mary* — brilliant, beautiful Man,- 
— whom he loved with such consuniintj 
ardor, was really the one to enter upon 
a LIFE WORK. Exactly what this 
Life Work was, beyond spelling it with 
!ar{»-e letters, Arnold had not yet decided, 
but he verj' much feared that whatever 
it was, or however he might spell it, it 
' would not appeal to Mary. 



Mary meanwhile, as was her custom, 

was not troubling herself thinking about 
anything;. It h:u! hitherto been suffi- 
cient for her to look pretty and to act 
as she felt — a simple sounding process, 
but one which some will t«U you is 
frightfully difficult f,f achievement. Of 
the future she never lliought at all, ex- 
cept in a general way as a state in which 
she would continue to look pretty and 
to do as she liked, 

I said in the beginning that she had 
no character. 

One evening as Arnold and Mary 
were watching the full moon rise over 
the (ireen ^fountains thi . i\', ing silver 
ripples all over the Connecticut, winding 
through the broad meadows before them, 
Arnold's obtrusive doubts got the better 
of him, and his lips could not this time 
quite close over them. The upshot of 
their portent was, Did he and she fully 
realize what they were entering upon ? 
Were they prepared to make sacrifices 
for the Higher Ijf Did they regard 
Humanity and Philanthropy as their 
daily guests ? Arnold's eyes gazed 
yeamii^y betimes at the moon — betimes 
at Mary. 

Now. Mary's experience had led her 
to gather that there were other topics 
more suited to a moonlight ni^t in roid> 
summer, especially when she had on 
that filmy, white, frilly dress. And Ar- 
nold, as he watched the growing light 
bring out all her delicate, dark young 
beau^ — ^her soft velvet skin, witib the 
delicious red showing in her dieeks, her 
big brown shining eyes, her soft dusky 
hair piled up high on the small, proud 
head — began to feel a second set of 
doubts rising up and swallowing down 
the first set — doubts as to whether Phi- 
lanthropy or Humanitarinni rn or any- 
thing else in the world maiicrcd to him 
so long as he could have this beautiful 
picture for his own — to gaze at forever. 

However, the first misgivings had been 
givf n words, and Mary's pride had taken 
lire. She was not much used to sugges- 
tions of incompleteness in herself, so. 
her reply was short and to the point. 

If this were the way Arnold felt liefore 
marriage, she was very decidedly of the 
opinion that they had better not go any 
farther on their way towards that goal. 
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And then and there she brolK off the 
engagement, and left him to gaze at the 

Connecticut, nnd to meditate upon the 
soul satisfying possibilities of Philan- 
thropy, in the moonlight. 

Arnold was not the man — you recall 
his chin — to submit tamely to such high- 
handed treatment, and being desper 
ately in love, and only an occasional 
victim to his exacting conscience, he 
made every effort to induce Mary to 
change her mind. 

But no, indeed — she was altoijcther 
too proud and too independent to look 
again at any one who had for a moment 
bad his doubts in connection with her- 
self. And No it continued to be. 

Right here is where this story really 
commences, for here it is that the strug- 
gle between Mary and the ladies who 
spin the threads of our destinies started 
in. A character had to be provided for 
Mary, and the time for the Fates to get 
busy about it was at hand. 

No sooner, therefore, had she inx v o( - 
ably driven nway Arnold and sent him 
back to New York with a broken heart 
than she began to be aware of strange 
and hitherto unknown happenings. 
What could they mean ? Appetite and 
sleep vanished, and the furtive longing 
to get away and cry seemed to be her 
strongest desire. Her excellent parents 
were too much absorbed in their several 
ministerial and .social obligations to 
notice the change in Mary. Besides, 
broken engagements had been a regular 
feature of the family life ever since Maiy 
had been old enough to play with the 
students. 

Accordingly left to herselt she moiled, 
and was even about beginning to pine, 
when one day she made the astounding 
discovery which twisted her nature all 
around. Sht- loved Arnold 1 How did 
she know ii ? Don't ask me — but know 
it die did, and she took the knowledge 
hard. 

Of course '<nf word would have 
brought him back, and if this were a 
story she would have had the sense to 
say it without further nonsense. But in 
real life critical moments and common 
sense rarely comliine. Therefore .Mary 
not only did not say the word but .she 
sent another still Jaiger No in reply to a 



pleading letter which just then came 
from Arnold. Pride pure and simple 

was :il the bottom of it — and I'ride was 
too great to give Love any chance at 
all. 

For a year Arnold continued to ask 
her at regular intervals, and at regular 

intervals she continued to return the 
same answer. She certainly deserved all 
that was coming to her — and quite a 
good lot was coming — for while she was 
learning all by herself those bitter-sweet 
lessons that Love sometimes finds it 
necessary to teach, the energetic Fates 
were working overtime at a new developer 
for her character. It was this : 

Arnold had a cousin — a very pretty 
cousin — whose fondness for him had 
been unconcealed since the time when 
they were children together. The cousia 
was now ill — could live but a short time — 
the childhood fondness had ripened into 
a devotion which, in her present weak- 
ness, she made no attempt to repress. 
Arnold went to see her frequently. As 
she lay on her couch supported by soft, 
silken-covered, pale pink cushions, she 
looked very fair in her fragile delicacy, 
and to Arnold's philanthropic mind came 
the inspiration that if he were to marry 
Klsie he could make her last year a happy 
one — the dear little girl with her pretty 
bright hair, and her sad sweet mouth. 
Why not, therefore, devote himself to 
this end. while he was waitinjj for his 
Life Work to present itself? Was it any 
the less humanitarian because not dis- 
agreeable ? 

The thought grew into words and 
Elsie's sudden iiui>h of joy was his 
answer. 

For some reason best known to the 

brain workings of a man he never imag* 

ined that Mar\- would for a moment mis- 
understand his nioti\ e, for she knew that 
he loved, and always would love lu dis- 
traction her own beautiful self, and that 
he never could love anyone else. 

This could of course have been written 
only of a man. Any woman would 
have known that Maiy would twt under- 
stand — ^would distinctly M«ntnderstand 
— his marr>'ing any other woman after 
his protestations to herself. In line 
matters all wcimcn have to have the very 
smallest detail explained to them — thai 
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is, if they care. To be sure, Arnold did 

not know how much Mary did care. It 
would have been rather strange if he 
did, considering that she had made a 
point of refusing him with especial em- 
phasis, ever since she had found it out 

herself. 

Well now. when Mary heard of the 
marriage, she astounded all who knew 
her by falling ill and taking to her bed. 
She refused to have Arnold's name men- 
tioned. She cried and cried and cried — 
and declined to eat. iier Southern 
France nature completely obliterated her 
New England environment, and her 
piide was once and forever swallowed 
up in her love and despair. 

She knew the cousin was pretty. 

When she rose from her illness, she 
forced herself to bear her unaccustomed 
trouble with a bra\ e face, but for all that 
the Fates had won the victory, and Maiy 
had a character. 

She hardly knew what to do widi it at 
first, but as time went on, new resources 
suggested themselves. Since she could 
never have Arnold, she would learn to 
like what he liked, and would devote 
herself to becoming, as nearly as pos- 
sible, his kind of woman. 

She had certainly had plenty of op- 
portunity to learn what his tastes were, 
and it was not long before a flourishing 
Ibsen Club, with Mary as its president, 
was meeting rej^ilarly every- week at the 
parsonage, while in the hammock under 
the vines Nora and Hedda Gabler ex- 
changed daily confidences with Mr. 
Samuel Weller and Mr. Silas Wegp. 

Mindful of his missionary zeal, she 
even had misgivings whether India were 
not her real destination, but her father 
inclined to the view that with her face 
and her frilliness, the narrower field of 
a new England college town was perhaps 
a safer one. I doubt whether the good 
man ever fully appreciated Mary's char- 
acter. It was rather sudden. 

However, once .started, it went on 
developing — indeed, its pace was alarm- 
ing — and by the time Cousin Elsie got 
ready to die, Mary had become so ex- 
tremely chastened, that, Ix'ing now 
twenty-two, and quite old and careworn 
with the experiences of life, she was 
thinking seriously of leaving the world 



altogether and of going into a Sister- 

hood. 

In fact she was then, at the sugges- 
tion of the High Church aunt in New 
York, making a retreat with the Sisters 
at Peekskill, with a view to testing her 
vocation. No paternal objection had 
been opposed to this somewhat startling 
arrangement beyond the emphatically 
expressed opinion that the " test *' would 
better be extended over a considerable 
period of time. 

Indeed she did not herself seem to 
find the prospect of a perpetual convent 
existence so entirely satisfying as she 
had anticipated, even to her chastened 
nature. However, she stayed on, study- 
ing with the good Sisters, who, unknown 
to themselves, were perfonntng the part 
assigned to them in Mary *s life play. 

Meantime Arnold had so successfully 
carried out his humanitarian intention of 
devoting himself to the comfort of his 
pretty feeble wife that she bad lived 
out her last year in genuine happiness, 
and when she left him he found that 
he greatly missed having some one 
to depend upon him. The habit ol 
making sacrifices for another had been 
easily acquired, but it was hard to j^ivc 
up. Me grieved very sincerely— for 
Arnold was nothing if not genuine — and 
since Mary would never marry him he 
wished that Elsie might have lived on. 
Boys' clubs and junior battalions as a 
substitute for wife and home seemed all 
at once incomplete. 

However, he went about his work and 
continued his acti\ ities at St. Xantippe's 
with unflaj^j^in^ zeal, if not with undi- 
minished enthusiasm, and it was not until 
the following summer that his doctor's 
admonition to go off somewhere on a 
fishinj^ trip recalled singularly enough to 
his mind that extraordinarily fine trout 
were to be found in the Green Mountain 
streams. 

Havinj; decided upon his destination, 
howeser. he did not waste much lime in 
reaching it, and, having reached it, he 
wasted no time at all in knocking at a 
familiar door, his heart beating as he had 
supposed it had forgotten to beat. 

The small brother whom alone he 
found at the parsonage was for his pur- 
poses perhaps the most effective of any 
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of the ministerial family. His commu- 
nicativeness revealed the fact that Mary, 
after a series of the most unheard-of 
revulsionary doings, was now *' going to 
be a nun." 

Like a flash of lightning Arnold's 
pensive vision of a solitary future flanked 
out by the exhilaration of jjood works 
vanished into nothingness, to be replaced 
by an instantaneous mental photograph, 
almost blinding in its vividness, of Mary, 
swathed in bhu k.her shining eyes down- 
cast, htr rose-red checks pale and wan, 
her laughing mouUi drawn down into a 
set expression, her beautiful hair covered 
with a black veil. 

Oh never, never ! It must not be I 
Those Sisters should not have her 1 He 



would snatch her away from. them with 

his own hands in spite of herself. 

And without waiting for a possibly 
less lurid view of the situation from 
Mary's father, he took, as it were, one 
leap from the Connecticut to the Hud- 
son, and one bound over the convent 
wall, and into the presence of Mother 
Superior. 

It is quite possible that that gentle 
lady was not altogether ^orant of the 
stor}' of her would-be novice, it is also 
not improbable that she had once Ix-cn 
young herself, for she calmed the fren- 
zied and belligerent Arnold, and very 
sweetly and smilingly told him that he 
would find his Mary in the rose garden. 

And he did. 



SUMMER VESPER SERMONS 

Br LIMAN ABBOTT 

THE REAL VICTORY 



I have fought a, good light, I have finished my 
come, I haveke|»t tbe faith.— 2 Timothy iv. 7. 

THIS is Paul's review of his life, 
supposedly written near its end. 
and when he saw the hour of 
martyrdom close at hand. He does not 
say that he has conquered in life's bat- 
tle, won life's race, or vanquished his 
d<'ul)ts; liul th.it he has fnui^hl a ^^uod 
hghi, coniitiued the race, and held fast 
to his faith. 

In foct, he was defeated in his battle. 
He believed that if the Christian Church 
could be U\ v its faith was so convincinjij 
and its hope so inspiring that it could 
convert the Roman Empire. He fought 
to secure for it this freedom. There 
was this to support him in this battle, 
that iheret(ifore all religions had been 
free, all worships allowed, all gods per- 
mitted. But he fought against over- 
whelming; - ilistacles. The Jewish Church, 
of which C'lit isti:\nity was supposed by 
the pagans to be a sect, invited hostility 
by its intolerant spirit. The Chris- 
tian Church half believed itself to be a 
lewish sf ( t. Paul's radical doctrine, 
that neither citcuinrision profiteth any- 
tliing nor uncircuineision, was too much 
for tbe nascent faith of the Church in 



its early youth. The discarding of pa- 
ganism put out of business in increasing 
numbers traders who had depended on 
ceremonialism to meet the demand for 
images, vestments, animals for sacritice, 
and the like. This aroused the sordid 
passions of tiie Empire against Chris- 
tianity. The terrible persecutions under 
N'cro, in which V■^\^\ himself suflered 
death, were the answer of Rome to Paul s 
endeavor to secure a free course for bis 
Gospel. He was beaten in his battle — 
doubly beaten, since it was not until the 
Reformation that his interpretation of 
the Gospel came to victory even in the 
Church itself. But he did not retreat, 
nor halt, nor cease his fighting. He 
could not say, ** I have won a great vie- 
tory," but he could say, I have fought 
a good tight," 

He had not won his race. It iras a 
race impossible to win. He was ever 
pursuing nn ever-recedinp: ideal. He 
pursued Jesus Christ, but never over- 
took him. His ideal of what it is to be 
Christlike grew faster than bis Christ- 
likeness. *' I follow after,*' he said, "if 
I may apprehend that for which also I 
am apprehended of Christ Jesus." And 
he added, *' I count not myself to have 
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apprehended," but, " I press toward the 
roark for the prize of the upward calling 
of God in Christ Jesus." To his 
thought the call of God in Jesus Christ 
was ever a call to go forward and still 
forward, higher and still higher. But 
tboiish lie never realised his ideal, 
thou^ lie never became what he wished 
to become, though he never could say, 
I am satisfied because i have awakened 
in thy likeness, " he could say, " I have 
fini^ed my course." He had not 
attained, he had sometimes stumbled 
and fallen, his ideal was still in the dis- 
tance and he was still pursuing, but \ i 
had not halted^ he had not grown dis- 
couraged. He had kept up his pursuit 
to the end 

He had kept the faith. It was a 
treasure, and keeping it against the rob- 
ber who would have filched it from him 
was difficult Not that he had no doubts ; 
hilt that not doubt lint faith, not dis- 
couragement but hope, not despair but 
loyalty, had ruled his life. " Neither 
death nor life," he cries, " nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor p>owers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, 



nor depth, nor any other created thing, 
shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord." 
He could not have written that sentence 
if he had not felt them all tug^^ing to get 
him away from his failh in the love of 
God. He feh the imperfection of his 
understanding and of his message. 
"We know," he said, ''in fragments, 
and we prophesy in fragmei^fs. But 
even as things are, there abide lauii, and 
hope, and love." Of these at least he 
was always sure. In spite of doubts, 
he had kept his loyalty to faith and hope 
and love, and to Christ, the supreme 
manifestation of the spirit of UkiStk and 
hope and love, and to the God of faith 
and hope and love. 

Blessed is he who, looking back on 
the day, the week, the year, can say, not, 
" I have conquered in my battle ; have 
realized' m;^ ideal; have had no doubts," 
but: 

I have fought a good fight ; 
I have continued my pursuit of 
Christ; 

I have held fast to my loyalty to truth, 
to love, and to God. 
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Ammp the R**derB of Foga««an>'« master- 
j^^jg piece, " The Saint," adopted 
as a sort of campaign docu- 
ment In the interest of church refonn by the 

so-called Christian Democrats of Italy, will 
find in "The Sinner"' the same character in 
his pre-natal evolutionary stage. How I'iero 
Maironi, the sinner, reached the great renuO' 
ciation which transformed him into Bene- 
detto, the saint, is the staple of the story. 
In the story of his conflict between ideals of 
duty and cravings of sense, the same love- 
stnrck Jeanne, passionate and <;keptical, 
whose pursuit the saint eludes till on his 
death-bed be receives her confession of faith, 

is h's rompanion fi2:Mre, neither of them free 
from the marriage bond— his to an insane 
wife,' hers to a vicious husband. Their 
strongly contrasted natures — his the deeper, 
hers the shallower, «5tand forth in scene after 
scene with striking individuality, hardly less 
variant than the opposite elements in Piero 
himself, derived f mm n il i;::htfu! father and 
passionate mother. The mordant which fixes 
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the color of Piero*s final resolve at the death 

of his wife is the model priest, a cluiracter 
whose original is said to be the novelist's 
uncle. The fringe of die story Is wide, and 
includes the smart set and the straight-laced 
folk, the pea nut politicians, and the magnates 
o£ a small town in the province of Venice, 
where the scene is laid. Here hamor often 
alternates with pathos. An amusing crea- 
tion is Piero's taogle-witted mother-in-law, 
the Marcfaesa, *' who had come into the woria 
without imagination, without passions, With* 
out esjotism," bat "possessed a keen sense 
of the poor reality wiili which she had sur- 
rounded not only the undying strength of 
her gloomy and deep affections, but her wise 
designs and her vapid speeches." The 
blend of fidelity to Catholicism with antip- 
athy to Vaticanism, so pronounced in " The 
Saint," appears in this vo'ume in a few pre- 
luding sentences. The Sinner " is a work 
of art both high and clean. It is the first 
half of a two-volume novel, a work of power, 
which needs to be read entire. 

The new book by the author who still 
chooses to be known only as " Elizabeth ** 
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— namely, she of the "German Garden," ' is 
not precisely a novel, and to many readers 
may at first repel a little by ito literary 
form— that of a long scries of letters , never- 
theless it seems to its to go deeper into char- 
acter and temperament than its predecessors. 
FrXuTein Schmidt has the courage after a final 
!)reak with her English Jiani t' tn take up by 
correspondence a cheerful and helpful friend- 
ship with him. The book accordingly con- 
sists of episUes frw from sentiment and 
passion but having r»n undercurrent of genu- 
ine feeling. They are an^using because iliey 
describe in lively narrative and with much 
playfuhiess the domestic life of German 
families, and, as usual, " Elizabeth " delights 
in little feminine digs, which are really not 
ill-tempered but are certainlv entertaining, 
at the stolidity of the average Cierman house- 
keeper. But apart from the fun of the 
book, which may seem somewhat less than 
usual in the work of this writer, there is 
really a heart story dealt with in an unusual 
and unexpected way, while the comments of 
the quiet but i)r()ud AnL;Io-German Rose- 
Marie on literature and life are in themselves 
pungent and discerning. * 

Haif-a-do7.cn or so voluni ay be dis- 
missed with Init a few words of comment. 
Mr. Richard Harding Uavis's " The Scar- 
let Car "(Scribner's), is an extra vaganza-iike 
tale, in which love, motoring, and adventure 
are carelessly mingled with a quite mod- 
erate infusion of humor. Not even Mr. Ber< 
nard Shaw*S wit and paradox can m.ikc his 
play about Ireland, called "John lUiU and 
His Other Island" (Brentano's), altogether 
easy readings two minOT dramatic produc- 
tions and the usual intermina1>h' j^refaces 
make up his new volume. In " Bud " (Har- 
pers), Neil Munro takes a jolly little Chicago 
girl to Scotland, where she alternately sliocks 
her relatives by her slang and endears her- 
self by a very genuine child-charm — a pretty 
story this, Init badly constructed. " By 
Ri^^lit Divine" (Little, Brown Co.) is a 
rather stolid and didactic novel ul political 
reformt written by Mr. William Sage. In 
"A Woman's War" (Harpers), Mr. War- 
wick Deeping makes a close study of a mali- 
cious woman — a doctor*8 wife— bent on the 
downfall of her husband's professional rival, 
because she h.itrs the lattcr's sweet-natured 
witc. Inci*lenl.UIy is described a heart- 
rending struggle against hereditary alcohol* 
ism A clever and forceful book this, but 
not entertaining, and hard as nails. May 
Isabel Fiske's •* The Talking Woman (Har< 
pers) on the other band is amusing but 

I h Ltulein Srhmidt and Mr. Anstnither. lU ilir .luihor of 
" i'Uii^iMli «k1 Hor-Gcnnn Qaidoi." Chaiks Scnbner s 
SoMTNcwYMk. ftJOl 



trivial — a collection of the mnnohT'^ues of a 
brainless woman. In " The Gates of Kamt " 
(Dodd,Mead&Co.), two young Englishmen 
discover Ancient Egypt hidden a\\a\ beyond 
the desert, with language, customs, Pha- 
raohs, embalming and all just as it used to be. 
The author out-Haggards Ha^iatdto riotous 
and luxuriant description. 
„ . _ . While the greater 

Puget Sound ^dr^yooA S. 

Meany's book ' is given over to the repro- 
duction of a considerable part of \ ancou- 
ver's own narrative, it would be quite mis- 
leading to describe it as an m mutated reprint 
U is, indeed, a distinctly original and helpful 
historical monograph, valuable not only for 
the iofomiation it atifords concerning \'an- 
couver's voyage itself and the significance of 
the names he applied to prominent geograph- 
ical features of the Oregon country, but for 
the liyht it throws on the operations of Spain 
in that region and the negotiations which 
ended in the relinquishment to England of 
the Spanish territorial claims. This phase 
of the early history of the extreme North- 
west is all too little known, and it is pleasant 
to fnid Trofesaor Meany prefacing his exam- 
ination of \"ancnuver"s lab<trs with a carcfi.;' 
account of the achievements and ambitions 
of Perez, Quadra, and other adventurous 
Spaniards whose belated attempt to s*^ * r 
and hold the North Pacific coast for their 
country was so speedily frustrated by Eng- 
land's energetic representatives. The in- 
formation contained in these preliminary* 
passages, as in the exhaustive cummenl 
accompanying the joumalt is derived from 
trustworthv and often remote sources, and 
manifestly represents much arduous labor in 
public and private archives, but labor that 
all students of American history will consider 
well worth while. A word is also due the 
ttumerous and excellent illustrations, from 
photographs, old engravings, rare prints, and 
maps. 

_ , . " it is time," savs the Bamp- 
R€Ugwn and lecturer in' the present 
frogre9s volume,* ** that attention was 
directed to the forces, intellectual and social, 
which are slowly but surely dissolving our 
Western civilization.'* This somber fore- 
boding prompts the inquiry, What can avert 
the peril in which " the sense of Duty, the 
value of ideals, and moral restraint'* are 
phiced by "the curiou.sly downward grade 
of Kuropean thought, scientific and p<»litical, 
in the nineteenth century"? The answer is 

>Vanc<niver'« Dtscovcrjr of Pu^rt .'Noond H> F.<tmoocl S. 
Mpinv tIm M.ictnillan CompJiny, Ntw York Mi twL 
- ( hristian Theolory ana Social ProKT»'. I'hf tUri<pi«i 
ecturei for l«WS. By F. W. BuwelL E. 1*. l>utton &Co., 
Ic«ry«rib 93 JO. net. 
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that ** it is the Gospel alone which, in the lace 

of scientific facts and intellectuaiist tlu-orv, 
still clings to the bi^lief in the eternal value 
of the simple and humble soul." The eight- 
eenth century made tlic capital error, to 
which the lecturer attributes the catastrophic 
French revolution, of divorcing the Enlight- 
enment from simple human nature. The 
prent social forces work at a far lower level 
t hail that ot the philosophers. " The attempt 
of Religion to meet humanity only on its 
higher planes is from all points of view niis- 
t^en/' Kant rediscovered the old truth 
that the differentia of man is not inteili' 
ffence\)\.\X i/icrali/y^' The sui)rcn\c incentive 
to-day, as in the youth of Christianity, is 
faith in " what we conceive to be the Higli> 
eat Cause," impelling a " spontaneous cham- 
pionship <if the weaker and oppressed."' The 
future belongs to " that creed which teaches 
that all men are equal before iheir Father in 
lie.iv eii " The argument, on the whole, is for 
religion rather than theology, as usually 
understood. It takes the form of a dis- 
curiiive critique of the history of thought, 
phihisophical and practical, cnnccrnincr re- 
ligion and luoralily, tlie iiulividu.il and the 
State. The criterion applied is pra^;matic, 
the adaptatinn of Christianity to tlie primary 
and deepest needs of social humanity. The 
main positions taken receive further discus- 
sion in supi'leint niary lei tures The whole 
is a finely wrought piece of literature rather 
than of dialectics. One important point de- 
serves criticism: the priority ascribed to 
rights rather than to duties must l)e contested 
as a clear inversion of the ethical relation 
between the two. 

^ ,. ^ If there is any better book 
The Luliurc of . . , ■ " . • , 

Jfl ff tft su!')et I in tiiir l.m- 

guage than this small vol- 
ume,' we would like to know it. Justice is 
here presented as the root-principle of the 
moral life — ///^, rather than, as Greek and 
Roman philosophy esteemed it, a cardinal 
virtue. If, as Roman law defined justice, it 
consists in rendering; " to e.u li his own," this 
is the inborn claim that appears in the first 
demand of nawent personality. All men, as 
Jr)hn Stuart Mills's notable essay remarked, 
agree in the abstract demand, but divide on 
the concrete problem, i»Jltat is one*s own? 
On this point current thinking is in ' 1 
chaotic. Wisdom and justice, as I'lalu 
taught, are mutually involved and insepar- 
able. This is finely exemplified in Mr. 
Du Bois's treatment of "the (uliure of jus- 
tice." Hi& " basal rule ot practice is io/hink 
Jusiic€—\o do this as an acquired kabtt of 
miud y So will the stunted and distorted 
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sort of justice that consists in repression and 
retrilintion g:ive place to the preventive, for- 
mative, and constructive juhtice which only 
forms the indissoluble social bond. Mr. 
Du Bois draws larj^ely upon facts both of 
adult and childish experience to illustrate by 
discriminating criticism what Justice is and 
is not, both in large matters and in small, 
down to keeping dirty shoes off of car seats. 
To magistrates and lawyers, to teachers and 
parents, to all who care for progressive 
morality, social and personal, this admirable 
treatise cannot be tot) stronj;ty commended. 

The widening use of .Sciipiure 
lessons for responsive reading 
widens the neeil of excluding 
all material unsuited fur use in worship by 
Christian congregations. For such use the 
Book of Psahns in entirety, and the Psalter 
in the Book of Common Prayer require 
large elimination of unsuitable material. 
Years ago in Rt>chester Cathedral Canon 
Cheyne decl.ired a reformed Psalter to be an 
urgent need of the Anglican Church. The 
same may be said of most of the " Selec- 
tions found in the hymn-books, Irom which 
a variety of Jewish, local, and other unsuit- 
able matter should have been dropped. The 
Presbyterian Book of Common Wor hip 
missed a good opportunity in failing to do 
this — retaining even such a sentence as " the 
dead praise not the Lord." From this gen> 
erally prevailin;^ fatdt the collection below 
named ' is uniquely free. It is, moreover, 
taken from the best extant version of the 
Scriptures, the American .Standard Edition 
of the Revised \'crsion. On both proinids, 
especially the former, it is the best collection 
within our knowledge for use in Christian 
worship. .\ few pages of " .\ids to Devo- 
tion,"' including a choice collection of pray- 
ers, ancient and modern, form an appropri- 
ate and serviceable appendix. 

_ . . As William 11. ordered several 
J hundred copies ot CapUin Ma- 
ban's «Sea Power" to be dis- 
tributed toGerman naval and military officers, 
\vc shall be surprised if he does not order 
lur each ul iheni a C(»py of Colonel .Murray's 
" Imperial Outposts." • Not that this author 
tells all he knows in lifs wc!l printed volume. 
It is by no means probable that Field Mar- 
shal Earl Roberts would contribute a preface 
to a book which betrayed information neces- 
sarily of a secret character. But Colonel 
Murray's is a volume of peculiar interest to 
the military strategist of whatever country. 
Its primary purpose is to describe the coih 

^.^(^^omiv* BiiTiim. Hmmbw Ndaoa ft Soos, N«« 
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ditions under which communicatiun along 
the main highway around the British world 
empire can be maintained in the event of a 
raantime war with one or more great pow- 
ers. In presenting this plan Colonel Murray** 
first object of inquiry was naturally the exist- 
ine: «?trarf(,ncnl situation in the Mediterranean 
as muditicd by recent events. Then followed 
inevitably the Suez Canal and the arrange^ 
mcnts by which the Ey:yi)tian Cuvernmeni is 
required to keep that international waterway 
open in time of war. Then came an examin- 
ation of the political and geographical situa- 
tions in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf as 
between England and other powers. Then 
followed observations at Colombo, Singa- 
pore, Hon^lcong, Hankau, and Shanghai. 
In Japan the author's duty was to discover 
the belligerent strenfrth, should joint military 
observations ever become necessary in ful- 
fillment of the Anglo- Japanese treaty. Com- 
ing to America, Colonel Murray calls the 
Canadian Pacific Railway perhaps the Em- 
pire's most important strategical thornncjh- 
fare, as it is also rapidly becoming the most 
commercially successful. In Canada our 
observer was specially interested in noting 
the progress made in taking over the Domin- 
ion's local defenses from Uie Imperial Gov- 
ernment. If the volume's value to any mili- 
tary strategist is patent, it is particiilnHy 
valuable to those ihc cornerstone of whose 
system is universal conscription. Lord Rob- 
erts is one of these. In his preface to the 
volume he calls attention to Colonel Murray's 
observations in Japan, where the main 
strength of the fighting power of the people 
comes from this feature, " Japan is a brilliant 
example of a nation in arras." Who can say 
but what some sudden combination of hos- 
tile siifii-th may threaten not only the Brit- 
ish Empire's unity but England's very exist- 
ence. In such a crisis, warns Lord Roberts, 
reliance on nu rccn u y soldiers and temporary 
allies will prove but a broken reed. " Secur- 
ity can only be obtained by the recc^nition 
of the principle that national defense is an 
oblij^atory duly of which no individual citi- 
zen can rid himself by paying some one else 
to assume the burden." The main argument 
of the universal conscriptionists is of course 
that only by it may an adequately potential 
reserve of trained men be obtained to sup- 
port the regular army when the latter takes 
the field. Colonel Murray's observation in 
Japan also included that other salient fea- 
ture of military organization, its complete 
separation from politics. In Japan the su- 
preme military council is composed of admi- 
rals and generals only. On the other hand, 
in England, as Lord Roberts points out, the 
usefulness of the Committee of Imperial 
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Defense is largely neutralized by the inclu- 
sion in its deliberations of politicians, whose 
responsibility, as members of the Govern- 
ment of the day, prevents the free expres&ioo 
of expert opinion. The book's chief vadue may 
be to the military strategist, but it has value 
also to the student of conmierce. As Colonel 
Murray admits, the British people ate trad- 
ers first and fighters afterwards. Would 
that all traders were such as is this man of 
arms, with his broad views on tariff ques- 
tions in general, and, in particular, his scorn 
for his country's course in the opium trade. 
Finally, the student of Colonial governments 
will find here many a hint, whether drawn 
from ill-planned ventures like that at Adenor 
well pi inned ventures like the Crown colony 
of Ceylon. 

The legislative 

investigntinn of 
the building of 
Pennsylvania's new Capitol shows how badly 

the American system of auditing can be 

made to work. Enormous outlays were ap- 
parently made for materials and work that 
should not have cost half the amount 
charged. A careful and honest auditing of 
the various bills presented might have pre- 
vented this squandering of the peopled 
money. The problem underiying the audit- 
ing authority is to .secure a system, on the 
one hand, removed from the induences of 
I>olitics andf on the other, prevented from 
becoming too arbitrary. As Dr. Agger, in 
his just publisl\ed volume,' says, where the 
auditing authority is vested in a single officer 
and his department, even though such officer 
and department do enjoy considerable indc- 
peiidc'uce, the auditor's term of office is in 
most cases subject to the uncertainties of 
politics, and his indeixntlence from political 
influences is thus of necessity doubtful ; fur- 
thermore, a board composed of StateoflBceis 
is too much under the Administratioti"s in- 
fluence. Dr. Agger's book gives a valuable 
general survey of the American system. It 
is a truism that he who controls the finances 
of a State controls the nation's policy, and 
roost struggles in constitutional history have 
been more or less intimately connected with 
the (luestion of ljudget right, 'the develop- 
ment of that right in our commonwealtlis, 
however, lacks the interest that great and 
bloody conflicts have given to it in general 
history. Dr. Agger points out the ditTer- 
ences between American and European pro- 
cedure ; he describes the budget as a report 
and as a project of law ; he sets forth the 
conditions of \ (itiug tlie budget, the colIe<.- 
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tion of revenue and its centralization, the 
safe-keep! ng of the public funds and their 
disbursement ; finally he treats of the control 
of the budget, in which the SUbjcct of audit- 
ing is emphasized as above. 

nmJM^fhm^^ Among present-day 

*^ one frequently hears 

this: "What will happen when Francis 
Joseph dies?" In order to appreciate the 
situation, one should know something about 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, over which 
he has long ruled. Man)' Eiirnpeans and 
most Americans have inexact notiuns con- 
cerning the origin of that empire, and the 
prc:->cnt conditions affecting it. Mcncc a 
book like that of Mr. and Mrs. Colquhoun's 
\% a timely publication.' They instruct us 
as to the histories of the various nations and 
races over which the vcncrnble Francis 
Joseph reigns, but they especially instruct us 
in those complex questions, not altogether 
understood outside that empire, the peculiar 
Telatiotis of duality existing between Austria 
and Hungary, for instance, and the appa- 
nages of each. It is not generally appre- 
ciated, for example, that the provinces of 
Slavonia and Croatia belong lo Hnnjj;ary 
and not to Austria. In the opinion of these 
authors, the racial basis of the Empire is 
Slav, and not (jerman or Magyar, or even a 
combination of the two latter, an opinioa 
reinforced hx the elections of a fortnight 
ago, the first in Austria under a system of 
genera! suffrage. Mr. and Mrs. Colquhoun's 
b(»ok constitutes a distinct contribution of 
value to political literature. 

We warn the uninstructed 
student of the history of 
painting against the pres- 
ent edition of Miss CruttwelPs guide-book 
to the Florentine galleries.* As she says, 
the work is intended not only as a catalogue 
for u.sc in the galleries, but as a volume of 
reference for the student. Alas for the stu- 
dents perplexity! In one part of the book 
he is told that Fra Angelico died in 1455, 
the accepted date, in another that the 
painter died in 1407 ; in one part Fra Bar- 
tolommeo^s death is given as 1S31, in an- 
other, 1517; in one part we are told that 
Botticelli died in 1518, in another that he 
died in 1510 ; and we find similar divergences 
in the dates applied to Antonio Pollaiuolo 
and Andrea del Sarto. A f.ir wider diverc;- 
ence deserves to be held up lo special note, 
a difference of a hundred and sixty-eight 

' nx- U'hirtpool of Kurop<? ; Aiiscn.i- 1 1 unK:.irv- and the 
iMxin r>odd. Mead & Co.. New Vprk fJ 50. net 
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years between two dates, each given as 
marking Leonardo's death I An additional 
sign of slovenliness is noted in the title 
" Index of Painters Whose Works are Men- 
tioned in this Catalogue ;" one searches the 
index in vain fur the names of the modern 
painters whose works are mentioned. Fi- 
nally, on more than one pape the proof read- 
ily has been (patently absurd. Miss Crutt- 
wdl knows how to write, as her volume on 
the Robbias shows. All the defects of her 
latest book, however, can be easily removed 
in another edition. The present volume is 
timely. Within the past few years many 
and important changes have been made in 
the Uffizi, Pitti, and Accadcmia— the three 
great galleries of Florence. A new guide to 
them has thus become indispensable. I'^nfor- 
tunately, however, the changes still continue, 
and constitute a reason for another edition 
ere long of Miss CfUttwdl^S book. She gives 
all the facts known concerning each picture, 
particularly quoting Vasari's words on such 
works as he has noticed, to which she pref« 
aces an admirably condensed little sketch 
of Florentine painting — a model of its kind — 
and adds two interesting indexes'— the first, 
ail index of painters, indicating their epoch, 
school, master, and influences : the second, 
an index of the principal saints who figure 
in the paintings, and the tymlx>ls by which 
they may be identified. 

Judaism as well as Christianity 
has its " new tlieulogy," and in 
each instance the " new ' ts 
essentially a rediscovery of what is older than 
the old." It is remarkable that what Paul 
proposed in the first century, reformed Juda* 
istn projiosed in the nineteenth — to univer- 
salize a national faith, and, as a requisite for 
this aim, to lay aside all tenets and obi^er- 
vances of a merely local and temporary char* 
acter, sttch as the book of Leviticus pre* 
.scribes, i he present volume,' relating the 
struggle and advance of the reformers dur- 
ini;^ the last century, is of peculiar interest 
and importance to Christians as well as to 
Jews. Transplanted from Germany to a 
more favorable field in this country, the ad- 
vance, stubbornly contested hy rabbinical 
conservatism, has been steady though at first 
slow. In 1873 thirty-four congregations 
organized a union. Since then the mimbcr 
has increased five-fold, and a college and 
theological school have been established for 
the training of rabbis, over a hundred and 
twenty of wliom have entered on their min- 
istry. The aim ot the relormers is to exalt 
the spirit above the letter, the needs of the 
present above the traditions of the past, and 
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the idea of a messianic people with a mission 
to mankind above the idea of a national 
Messiah. The movement, though well under 
way, is yet in its youth, and, as one of the 

most intcreslinf; of present relii'ious phe- 
nomenal, deserves more ailciuion ironi Chris- 
tians than it has attracted. 

Most critics maintain that 
Dante and His ^j^^ Gotlnc A^^e, the in- 
itmy dividual was but a reflec- 
tion of his environment, that he was merited 
in his family, his community, his party, and 
that he did not completely emerge until the 
age of the Renaissance. While this gener- 
alization may be not altogether unjust as to 
the briKui (iitttience between the two ages, 
it should not be forgotten thai, in the e.irlier 
epoch, certain notable individuals did emerge 
in full emphasis, Vim til of personalii> and of 
originality. I n his lately published volume on 
Dante,* Dr. Ragg does well to remind us of 
these examples, among others of Dante him 
self, of Ciottn, Francis of Assist, Dominic 
Guzman, Roger Bacon, Simon de Montfort, 
Edward Plantagcnet, St. Louis, Charles of 
Anjou, Frederic of Swabia, and T^ontfare 
V'lii, In recountiiig some of these men's 
deeds. Dr. Ragr^ takes a bird*9>eye view of 
Eurojie in the thirtecnlli ecntury. But this 
is only a lieginning of his study. After 
enligli telling us as to general political, social, 
and religious contlitions, he starts afresh at 
the beginning of the hundred years that 
closed with Dante's death, and considers 
Italy only. He then traverses the same 
period, considering Florence only, and finally, 
he comes to a description of Uante and his 
friends, his hosts during his exile, and his 
literary affinities. Much of the description 
comes patently from contemporary sources, 
from Salimbene, the garrulous friai ol I'arma, 
who supplied for the Europe of the first half 
of the thirteenth rentin v something of that 
vivid foreground coloring which V'illani gives 
us for the Italy of the second half, and Dino 
Compagni for the Florence of the century's 
closing years. Dr. Ragg's narrative style, 
clear, compact, smooth, well fits his .subject- 
matter. Thus in this capitally printed vol- 
tmip, we find not mere1\ a liio^raphy of 
Dante, based as far as pos-sible upon original 
authorities, but also an attempt to reproduce 
the atniospherc of the poet's age. We seem 
to look upon the thirteenth century with 
Dante's eyes. To thi.H end the author quotes 
the poet on well-nigh ever\ page. As a con- 
cession to the reader to whom Italian maybe 
unfamiliar, a paraphrase of each quotation has 
been Interwoven with the text, yet the latter 
has been so worded that the reader mav pass 

' t Danleaad Hit luly, By t^uxkle Ran. U. P. PiUlMun't 
Son, Hew York. llJO^Mt. 
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over the quotations without breaking the 
continuity. The sense of actuality i& further 
"heightened by interestiog illustrations from 
the frescoes of Giotto and other thirteenth' 
century painters. While the general index 
is notably ample, the scholar will be • yet 
more pleased by the addition of a special 
inde.v with references to the quotations frnm 
the Divina Comedia, Canzoniere, \'ita 
Nuova, and Dante*s other works. 

An Oxford scholar has 

here presented in Knglish 
dress the filth revised edi- 
tion of the Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment by Dr. Comili, Profe.ssor of Old 
Testament Theology in the Un'versity of 
Brcslau, the chief city ol 1-astcrn (ierraany.' 
It by no means bears out, either in its c<m- 
tents or its biMi<)^;rapliy, tin- view recently 
expressed by I'rofessor Orr while among us, 
that the critical school led by Wellhauaen 
is in the sere and yellow leaf. While pri- 
marily designed as a handbf)ok for critical 
students, 't is serviceable in the main points 
and general lines for intelligent readers, 
though miacqu.itnied with Hebrew, in its 
presentation of Old Testament critical sci- 
ence at this date, both as to its closed ques> 
tions and remaining problems. Among these 
closed questions must now be r«^arde«;- the 
pseudo-prophetic character and late origin 
of the Hook of Daniel, against which some 
recent publications in this country have in 
effectively contended for the traditional 
opinion. A chapttf on the history of the 
ranon shows that it was not till .iftt r the 
time of Jesus that a canon in the seus^ of 
Protestant dogmatics— as "a paper pope — 
came into existence. 

Herr Ostwald s " Briefe," » 
well translated and well 
printed, should appe.il to 
young students seeking suggestions in the 
theory and prat lire "f [inintiiij:^. The authrir 
is frankly an empirical e.xpcrimentaiist. 
Hence he would displace merely '* philosoph* 
ical " methods, as applied to the^ .scientitic 
side of art. His book deals with the terh 
nique of painting- -drawing, pa.siel, pig- 
ments, water-colors, fresco, oil painting, etc 
One mriv tliiiik that an artist's unconscious 
initpiration is likely to be hampered by a 
conscious and complete understanding of the 
technical side of painting. But HerrOstwald 
more reasonably believes that an artist's crea- 
tive jiower becomes ever freer as he becomes 
more and more the master of his own tools. 
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' Intrtxtuclion to «h< Canonical Bookx oi the Old Tr»ta- 
menr Vol XXIII. Hy Carl Comill. TransUted by 
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THE PRESIDENT AND NATURE 

. wRirme 

I. 

In your ntt.Tck on President Roosevelt, and 
incideataily, your defense of Dr. Long, i 
must say to you that I think you have taken 
a step in the wron^ direct! and otK- that is 
moraUy wrong. 1 do not undertake to de- 
fend the President in his specific charges of 
"mathematical impossibilities," but I do 
undertake to siv that there is a very appar- 
ent line of dcmurcaliou between seeing and 
feporting^ thingfs through the aureole o£ the 
imnj^inatton and seeing them in a way to 
entertain audiences, readers, and publishers. 
And, in a sentence, I will digress from the 
main thought of my letter far enough to 
say that because of being President of the 
United States a man is not to be deprived 
of the same privileges of public (pinion as 
any other citizen. 

Speaking from the experience of a life 
spent in the open, with trained eye and ear, 
and seeing also through tlie glory of the 
imagination, I must side with the President 
in liking and approving Kipling and in being 
outr I 1 l i , :he writings and sayings of Dr. 
Long, Mr. Seton, and others. I take up a 
book, for instance, whose title and preface 
would lead us to believe that the contents 
are to be a safe conduct into the country of 
aU-out-doors. It is to be a sort of Gods 
Guide-Book in Naturedom. t notice a crow 
represented as following a farmer in the 
furrow: everything says that it is a wild 
crow photographed by the author. And I 
learn by " the perfectest report** that it is a 
mounted crow taken from a collection in a 
college. I turn on and see two " Bob 
Whites" photographed as shyly peeping 
from their covert in the grass, and I learn 
that they too (any practiced eye would have 
revealed it) are from the ornithological collec- 
tion. Now, when an honest man makes use 
of mounted birds he says, for instance, "With 
Illustrations from Photographs of Birds 
Mounted by William E. D. Scott** See Cen- 
tviry Magazine, vol. 55, page 719. Look at the 
Bob White" on page 722 of this same 
voltime. It could much more readily be 
palmed off as a bird photographed from wild 
life than the two I have just mentioned. 
Wliat I wish to emphasize and condemn is 
that the Long school practice a sort of 
nature legerdemain, '-v'im Ii, inasnmch as it 
has fooled the editors of The Outlook, may 
fool all but a few. You defend the man 
who throws around his natiu« sayings the 



glow of the imagination, and call the result- 
ing readings wholesome food for our chil- 
dren. Is there, then, no tribunal before 
which to try the man who sins against the 
imagination, the cumulative imagination, of 
all of us, by doing in his realm just what the 
harlequin does in his? Nature lire-eating, 
sword-swallowing^ and the like are utterly 
unwholesome and immf)ral food for our chil- 
dren ; the more dangerous for the very rea- 
son that The Outkiok urges as a defense, 
namely, thai t :u children all over the United 
States read the stuff with such a\idity- ft 
is going back to the same maudlin senti- 
mentality that appears in some old sonnet 
"To My Lady*s Eyebrow." 

L. T. Weeks. 

u. 

I cannot* forbear a reply to yoyr editorial 
of June S with reference to the so^alled 

" Roosevclt-I.ong controversy." 

I do not share your belief that the high 
position which the President holds imposes 
limits \ipon his liberty of speech in matters 
of human interest. On the contrary, I re- 
joice that President Roosevelt not only occu- 
pies him.self with the great political questions 
of the day, but is most unselfishly interested 
in every phase of life, and that he does not 
shrink from any duty or privilege that offers 
an opportunity to teach or help the wlvlt- 
people, not only as the body politic but as 
the great family of man. 

May I speak as plainly as you have spoken 
regarding the question of " Imagination in 
Natural History*'? There is no doubt in 
my mind that the writer who criticises the 
"observer of less fertile im.igination "' be- 
longs to that body of students that has large 
acquaintance with the humanities but little 
first hand knowledge of science. The world 
is coming slowly but surely, as the teaching 
of science is finding a larger place in our 
educational systems, to appreciate the truth 
of Spencer's statennMit tliat "science is 
poetry." 1 have no quarrel with those 
charming fairy tales and fictitious stories 
about plants and animals which we all know 
and love, f hcsc do not profess to be nat- 
ural history stories founded on fact. But 
what is gained when writing stories to arouse 
interest in nature, by making tlv I'lpinK and 
animals do impo.s.sibte ihing.s; Cerioiniy 
nothing Aat can compensate for the distinct 
los?^ that must always accompany the teach- 
ing of an untruth. And it is the more to be 
depiecated since it is so unnecessary. For 
tiie man has never livedo and never will live, 
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who by any wnrV nf his imagination can tell 
a story about animals and plants so marvel- 
ously beaudfud and poetic as is the truth 
when rightly understood and interpreted. 

There is a gaudy kind of music that attracts 
and entertains children, i>ut the perfect notes 
of the artist, when adapted to little children, 
cliarm and fascinate fhcm. The same is 
true in the realm of natural history. The 
fictitious notes may entertain, but they can 
never attract and hold as_wi!l the truth if 
correctly told. Only he whc is tpnorant of 
the (leepcsl truths ol nature assuiiits that the 
imagination of man can add attractiveness 
to the facts of nature, which are but the 
visible expression of the imagination of the 
Creator. Margaret C. Fbrguson. 

UI. 

I was surprised to read in your comment 
on Mr. Burroughs' letter of June 29 that his 
books do not, as a rule, appeal to yuung 
children, especially since my small brother 
and sister, wlmm we have never reijarded as 
unusual children, have been very much inter- 
ested in *^ Sharp Eyes,** ever since they read 
it in school, and return to it again and a^ain. 
I have tound by talking with several of our 
teachers, that in some cases it is true that 
the book is unpopular, but this is in the sev- 
enth grade, where it is part of the grammar 
lesson to rewrite portions of it for " compo- 
sition," and this is enough to render any 
book unpopular with those to those to whom 
composition is a hopeless puzzle. 

A young woman who has been teaching 
in a country school, where most of the chil- 
dren are from six to twelve year^ old, rea'd 
"Sharp Kyes" and " Wake Robin to them 
for recreation. She told me, with much 
amu.sement, that before long every availabTe 
space in the room was filled witli curious 
things which the children had found in wood 
and field, and which they wanted to know 
about. The books truly proved to be an 
open sesame to the wonders of a fairyland 
which was real, and in which it was very 
easy t<> take out pipers nf i iii/t ns!iip, once 
Mr. burroughs had pointed out the way. 

I understand that these books are read in 
many of the schools throughout our State. 
Our town is not exceptional in any way — 
unless it is exceptional for its children to 
care for Mr. Burroughs. May we not h(»pe 
to be representative of the avera<;e in this 
as well ? ' r. K. A. 

IV. 

It is clear from his letter to The Outlook 
{issue of June 29) that Mr. John Burroughs 
has paid little attention to the story of the 
honey l)ee, or he would not make this asser- 
tion : " Maeterlinclc's boolc on the Life of 



the Bee reads like a romance, but Mactrr 
Uncle is alwrays sound upon his facts. He 
takes no liberties with the life of the bee.** 

Now, as a matter of fact, "The Life of 
the Bee" not only reads like a romance, but 
is a romance ; and what .Mr. Burroughs con- 
siders " facts" are mostly pure inventions 
of Maeterlinck's imaginative mastermind. 
For an example, I will instance a specimen 
of his •* facts,** which every one can under- 
stand who lives in this country. He states 
that the honey-bee, when transported t* ) Cali- 
fornia, soon learned djat it was unncces-sary 
to store up honey for a winter which never 
came. This is a libel on the bees of C.ili- 
fornia, which in one lone year produced 
five hundred car-loads of honey over local 
requirements. Cuba can do about as well, 
and the l)ec crop of that island stands third 
on the list oi exports in a good year. All 
over the tropics the products of the bee- 
honey and beeswax— are important commer- 
cially. 

A good niany of Maeterlinck*s statements 

about the bee are equally as unreliable as 
the one just cited. If Mr. Burroughs is 
looking for a truthful writer on natural his- 
tory, he will have to secure some one else 

than Maeterlinck. 
Medina, Ohio. THE A. I. RoOT Co. 

The Outlook, havincj called Mr. Bur- 
roughs s attention to the note above, wiiich 
comes, as many readers may know, from a 

business house lars^cly interested in bees 
and honey, has received the following inter- 
esting reply : 

It is five or six years since 1 read Maeter- 
linck's ** Life of the Bee,** and I had for- 
gotten his statement above referred to. 
This was not the result of his own observa- 
tion, but was made upon the word of others. 
I have myself always been of the impression 
that our bees, in a tropical climate, soon 
degenerated and ceased to sture huncy, aud 
that the stock had to be kept up by fresh 
importations. But doubtless in California 
the dry season makes it as imperative for 
the bee to store honey as our winters do 
here, so that in that land the habit of the 
bee in this rc<]Hrt would not change. In 
tropical cuunmci the sheep after a few 
years cease to grow a fleece of wool, and it 
seems reasonable that wluie the bee ba^ a 
feast of flowers the season through it should 
cease to store Itoiiey. Maeterlinck has been 
a keeper of bees, and bis knowledge of tin rrj 
is largely first hand knowledge. 1 too have 
been a keeper of bees and have observed 
them closeK , and when I read " The Life of 
(h« fiee " i Midi ** 1 should have written 
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this — if 1 only could h.ive done so,'' sn com 
plelely did the bcok agree with what I know 
and have read about the ways of our honey- 
makers. The play of imagination and of 
human sentiment in the book is of course 
remarkable, and here the practical bee- 
keeper usually leaves him, hut a reader like 
myself follows htm delightedly. Such a 
reader likes good science that has the flavor 
of good literature. The bee herself turns 
the sweet water of flowers into honty, and 
Maeterlinck transforms the facts of the hive 
into the honey^ of literature. He romances 
about tiie facts» but he does not invent them. 

In recurring to Maeterlinck's volume at 
this moment, I And two statements that 1 
queried when I first read it. One is that the 
bee ncvtr shows fear; my experience has 
been that when one is bee-hunting and tries 
to capture a bee in the fields, the insect is 
easily frightened and becomes very wary. 
His other statement is that the drones fre- 
quent the liowers and sleep upon them. This 
statement is not supported by my own obser- 
vrition But these are minor matters and do 
not invalidate the soundness of the book. 

I find that Professor Gager, of the Bronx 
Botanical Garden, objects to ray endorse- 
ment of Maeterlinck's botany as shown in his 
recent articles in iiarpcr's Magazine ou the 
** Intelligence of Flowers." Here again we 
must tjive the poet and rornam er free swini; 
in his interpretation of the life of the Howers 
so far as he does not pervert or distort known 
facts. He must mjt l)elie the botany, of 
course, and I doul)i if Maeterlinck really 
does so. He personifies his flowers, but he 
teib his readers what he is doing: " Let us 
speak of the flower as though it had fore- 
seen and conceived in the manners of men 
all that it has realized.*^ Of course the ind{> 
V id ual orchid did not invent tliat elaborate 
mechanical contrivance to secure cross 
fertilization, but somebody or something did 
invent it; the contrivance is there and 
Maeterlinck in no way misrepresents it. 
Flaws may no doubt be found here and 
there in his work, but on the whole I believe 

him to be as sound in his science aS he IS 
charming in bis literature. 

John Burkoucjji.s, 

THE HUMAN AND THE DIVINE 
In Lyman Abbott's reply tu the itiquii les of 
M. S, R. (in The Outlook of May 11, 1907) 
he says: " Ignorance, infirmitv, sin, arc the 
incidents of a day or an epoch ; tragic inci- 
dents, terrible incidents, but truly incidents^ 
that is, they ha\ e fallen upon man, they are 
not his essential nature. The divine image 
is essential manhood. In their intrinsic 



tiature there is no difference between the 
divine and the human." 
If the world of mankind was a perfect 

exemplification of the divine nature, it might 
be entirely safe to sny that '* in their intrinsic 
nature there is nu dillcrence between the 
divine and the human." In that case it 
would be virtually true whether it was scien- 
tifically true or not But in the present 
mixed condition of humanity is there not 
danger that such a statement will tend to 
misapprehension in regard to the nature and 
requirements of divinity? It is safe to say 
that every m'an is conscious of two natures 
in the mind — a nature which inclines to sen- 
suality, seltishness, and degradation, and a ' 
nature which ' inclines to setf'Control and 
purity. Obviously they are not both divine. 
If the first is not human nature, by what 
name shall it be caUed to distinguish it from 
the divine nature? 

So long: as sin continues to be a persistent 
and disastrous reality, it is manifestly of the 
utmost importance clearly to identify its 
cause. There are but two natures inxolved 
in the case, the nature of God and the nature 
of man. As sin is abhorrent and impossible 
to the divine nature, is it not obvious that its 
cause niu»;t \-x- somewhere in the nature of 
man, or m human tialure.'' As sin is impoa» 
sible to the divine nature, and as there is 
nothinj^ to be found on the earth that can 
possibly produce sin but the nature of man, 
the assumption that in their intrinsic nature 
there is no difference betw een thedivineand 
the human " forces us to embrace the absurd 
conclusion that sin exists without any cause. 

It is proper to call dn an " incident " pro- 
vided it is foreign to man's primary nature, 
and is inflicted upon the human race by a 
foreign influence, but not otherwise. But if 
sin is not a natural product of man's primary 
nature, where does it come from, where and 
what is that foreign cause ? Obviously, 
nothing exists without an adequate cause. 
Is not human nature properly the term by 
wtiich we distinguish man's exceptionally 
developed ammal nature from the natures 
of the other animals ? And would it not 
greatly contribute to a clear understanding 
of the general subject If the term should 
be strictly confined to that office? This 
being the accepted sijjnification of the term, 
it is obvious that, intrinsically, human nature 
is no more divine than the nature of a wolf 
or a bear. 

Does not the experience of every one indi- 
cate that man is still primarily subject to 

earthlymindcdness, as stated by the Apostle : 
" The first man is of the earth, carthv: the 
second man is the Luid from heaven"? 
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(1 Cor. XV. 47.) If the tmpulse.s and inclina- 
tions of man's primary nature are not alto- 
gether in the direction of sensuality and 
selfishness, why are men compelled to exer- 
dse the utmost vigilance in order to keep 
selfishness and die animal passions from 
dominating ilie mind ? Does not salvation 
consist in havin^j nian's primary nature sub- 
dued atid supplanted by the divine nature? 
Is it not this fact which gives significance 
to the declaration: " Except a man be born 
again he cannot «;i"f the kingdom of God"? 
(John iii. 4.) in practice sin must be taken 
account of as much as righteousness, because 
. righ teousness is realized only by overcoming 
sin. 

If tliere is to be any intelligently directed 

and thoroD^liIy efficient labor for the estab 
lishmcnt of the kintrdom of Ciod in the earth, 
it must be clearly understood thai the divine 
nature is in the mind of each man as a saving 
power, and that sin con.sists in yielding to 
the inclination of human nature to resist and 
to turn from tlie influence of the divine 
nature. Any uplifting power must be inher- 
ently superior to the thing uplifted. There- 
fore the power assigned for the spiritual 
uplifting of mankind must be primarily and 
intrinsically of God and not of man. 

I. W. G. 

A UBRARY A PHASE OF MIS- 
SION WORK 

In the whole Empire of China there is not 
wbat could properly be called a public 
library. Here are a people who reverence 
learning, and yet they have never rccngnired 
the "People's University." They arc taking 
everything bodily from us that is labeled 
"Western." They have adopted otir school 
system, our text-books, and our methods of 
teaching, and yet they have passed by one 
of our greatest factors in education-^^the 
public library. 

An effort is now being made by the Epis- 
copal Mission in China tu enlist the sym- 
pathies of phiLinthri.])ii ].eo))le here in the 
United States who are interested in the up- 
lifting and enlightening of the Chinese to 
esial'lish a public library in one of the great 
literary centers of the Empire. This city is 
Wuchang, .situated six hundred miles up the 
Yangtze Kiver, oppo«te Hanlcow, the largest 
tea port in the world. 

Wuchang is last becoming one of the lore- 
most educational centers in the country. It 
is 'ilic home of the literati, prominent among 
whom is the Vicerf>y Chang-^^hih-Tung, 
probably the mofii progressive of the older 



generation of stattinoen in power today b 

China. 

Wuchang has been a seat of iearuing for 
generations past, for here was located one of 
the great e.vamination halls, where sometimes 
thirty thousand competitors gathered for the 
great triennial examinations for Chinese 
(Jerrcrq As it was the center of the old 
learning under the past system^ so now the 
Viceroy is making it a center of the new. 
He has established here about one hundred 
.schtM)ls, in which there are over eight thou- 
sand students, who come from all parts of 
Central China, and even trom faraway 
places like Peking and Canton 

Wuchang is also one of the leading mili- 
tary centers of the country, witii twenty tibou* 
sand soldiers stationed here. A far-famed 
military academy is located in the city, with 
accommodations for six hundred students. 
Here young men are trained as officers for 
the camps. 

A public library in this city of Wuchang, 
containing oimt great books of Western learn- 
ing in the original and as translations, is 
certain to have a tremendous and lasting 
influence in shaping the thought of the peo- 
ple just at this critical period, as they are 
turning from the old to the new. 

The Hon. Seth Low, former President of 
Columbia College, in confirming to Miss 
Wood by letter his pers<:)nal assurance of a 
generous gift to the library fund, wrote: 

The sum may be used, at the discretion of 
those in charge, either for the building or 
for books, or, for that matter, in whatever 
way may tie thought most advantageous in 
the interest of the library. I am led to give 
this directi(jn to my gift, partly by reason of 
my family interest in China, but especially 
because I bdieve Wuchai^ to be a center 
where a library of a high order w ill be of 
vast benefit to China and the Chinese. It 
is, in a sense, a nerve<enter in the body 
fwlitic, from which impulses of every sort 
are disseminated through the vast multitudes 
comprising the Chinese Empire. The recent 
awakening of China to the importance of 
Western learning has added new emphasis 
to the old importance of Wuchang; and 1 
can think of nothing more sagacious on the 
part of those who wish China well than to do 
everything pos««iMc to strengthen at Wu- 
chang tiic influences that make for good. 
Helieving as I do in the profound influence 
of a good library, it gives me pleasure to 
help forward this work." 

fMiss) MaRV EL12AB8TH WOOIV 
TIm' Domestic and ForeiKn Missionary Sodstf, 
281 I'ourth Avenue, New Vork. 
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them, with the accrued interest, upon demand. 

Attention is called, to this company's noteworthy 
directorate, which is always an assurance as to the care 
and prudence with which its business is managed. 



DIRECTORS 



STEPHEN BAKER. Pr««. 

Baak of Manhattan Co., N.Y. 
SAMI KL G. HAYNt. Pr«a. 

Seaboard Nat'l Bank. N. Y. 
EDWIN M. BL'LKLEY. 

Spancar Trask A Co., N. Y. 
JAMES G. CA.SN<JN. V. Pra«. 

Fourth Nat'l Bank. N. Y. 
EDMUND C. C(JNVERSE. 

President, N. Y. 
HF.NKY r. DAVISON. V. Praa. 

First Nat'l Bank. N. Y. 
WALTER E. 1 REW. V. Pre*. 

Com Exchange Bank. N. Y. 
A. BARTON liKl'lU'RN. Pro*. 

Chase Nat'l Bank. N.Y. 
THdMAS W. LAMONT. 

Second Vice Pres.. N. Y. 
GATES W. McGARRAH. Pre*. 

Mechanics' Nat'l Bank. N. Y. 

Kl>\\ AUD I" 



FIrat Nat'l Bank. Jersey City. 



EDGAR L. MARSTON. 

Blair ft Co., Bankers. N. Y. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS. 

J. P. norganftCo.. N.Y. 
WILLIA.M H. PORTER. Praa. 

Chemical Nat'l Bank. N. Y. 
DANIEL G. REID. V. Pres. 

Liberty Nat'l Bank. N. Y. 
EDWARD F. SW INNEY, Pres. 

First Nat'l Bank. KansasClty. 
JOHN F. THOMPSON. 

Vice President. N. Y. 
GILHK.RT G. THORN E.V. Pre*. 

Nat'l Park Bank. N.Y. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND Pre*. 

Importers A Traders Nat. Bank. N.V. 
AI.P.F RT H. W IGGIN. V. Pre*. 

Chaae Nat'l Bank. N. Y. 
SAMTEL WOOI.VERTON. Praa. 

Oallatln Nat'l Bank, N. Y. 
YOI'NG. Pres. 



Inquiries are invited as to the Company's functions 
as Executor, Administrator, and Guardian; as Fiscal 
Agent, and as Trustee for Individuals and Corporations. 
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The absolutely pure 

BAKING POWDER 

enables the cook to make with greatest 
ease and certainty biscuit, cake, rolls, 
muffins, crusts, and all the various hot- 
breads requiring a quick raising agent. 

Its perfect purity and great leavening 
strength assure the finest, most delicious 
and wholesome food. Its exclusive use 
safeguards the food against alum, 
phosphate of lime and all other baking 
powder adulterants. 

Royal is the only baking powder 
made with Royal Grape Cream of Tar- 
tar, and hence in purity, strength and 
healthfulness is unapproachable by any 
other baking powder or leavening agent. 




FOR AUGUST . 
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Pears' Soap is good for boys and everyone- It 
removes the dirt, but not the cuticle -Pears' 
keeps the skin soft and prevents the roughness 
often caused by wind and weather-constant 
use proves it Matchless for the complexion" 



OF ALL i>CENTED SOAPS PEAKS' OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 

".-/// rtghti jf, uird" 
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NEW YORK, JULY 27, 1907 

Chicago Offic«', Marqurne RiiiMinc- 
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VitLSS t*u!>ll<ihrd the Outlook Companv. :9? Fo-tnh Ave . Sew York 
» t9 L^«nre»ca F. Abbott. rmKlmt. WttH* 
No. 1 J Lyoaa AktaK, Edte- iB-CMaT. H. W, 



MvnreKca F. Abbnct. rmidcnt. Wttttam B. Howtond. TrcMorcr. Karl V. 8. Kowluid. Stcnwy. 



American Jcuchers 
in CofivM/ioR 



$3 a year 

For five days, in the is penuanent, and votes and oiKanizes* 

hottest July on rec- as distinguished from the associate mem- 

ord in California, l>ership, which takes advantage of low 

twelve thousand teachers assembled, railway rales to attend the meetings 

week before last, in Los Angeles, for perhaps once in a lifetime, is composed 

the fiftieth anniversaiy convention of of the administrators of schools — State 

the National Education Association, and city superintendents, presidents of 

Preliminary to the meetings of the Asso- universities and colleges, and principals 

ciatton the workers among^ the Indians - of tiie hig^h schools. Their endiusiasms 

assembled under the direction of Com- are qualified by experience. One notes 

missioner Francis E. T.oupp. The exhibit the solemnity of all the meetings and an 

and the reports there made should con- absence of humor. At the meetin^^ this 

vince the most hopeless pessimist of the year the strong men in the teaching fac- 

certain and steadymaxcht)f the Nation's olties <^ Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Cor- 

wardatoanilMkpendeilt and self respect- ncll, and Ann Arbor were absent; Hie 

ing citizenship. To a la^'man the *• N. high school and grade teacher seldom 

E. A." (as it is familiarly called) presents appeared upon the programme; but 

a body of serious and self-restrained there were strong, vigorous personalities 



mdiorists. One is struck with the mod- 
eration and quiet patience of these mid- 
dle-aged men and women who have in 
charge what seems at times to be the 
most serious task confronting the Amer- 
ican people. The quiet approval of the 
audiences, which are composeil of women 



present 



The Association 
does its most im> 
porta nt work in its 

committees of invest if^ati on appoinled 



How the A<isocia(ion 
Does Its Work 



and men in the proportion of Uuee to by the eighteen sections and departments, 
one, is given only to accepted doctrines The proceeds of an increasing endow- 
of education and tested methods of ' ment fund are used for these investiga- 
teaching. \ visitor finds, after mingling tions. Thus, the report on the prepara- 
with these men and women for a week, tion of hi>:h si hool u achers. the restilt 
that there are not likely to be any violent of a thorough investigation by seventeen 
nperimentsmadeinteachingthediildren competent experts under the leadership 
<rf the Republic. At the same time he is of Prinriitnl Halledc of Louisville, will 
impressed with the profi;ressive spirit be publislud in pernianent form and may 
everywliere manifested. The leaders of ct)nstituic tlx- last word on triat subject, 
the Association have evidently accepted In the coming year committees furnished 
the new psychology without further ques- with suitable appropriations will tnvesti- 
tion. Froebel and PesUk>z» are in ■ gate the time al'^tted to the purely cul- 
control. To learn by doing is the cur- turn) element in lucation, to the teach- 
rent maxim. Manual training in the ing ot morals in the public schools, to 
grade, agricultural training in the rural - the cause of -the shortage of teachers, 
schools, and increased laboratory meth- and to the teaching of exceptional chiU 
ods in all lines of work are assumed to be dr< n. A committee was appointed to 
the true direction of normal develop- urt;e njjon Congress the establishment 
ment, but tiiere is some hostility, for in- of a .National University in Washington, 
stance, to spelling reform. The active - The Association expressed itself warmly 
membenfaip of Uie Association, which in favor of pensions for retiring teachers 
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and the increase of their compensation. 

It sent enthusiastic greetings to the 
Hague Peace Conference. The new 
constitution and by-laws authorized by 
aet of Congress incorporating the Asso- 
ciation under National instead q>% State 
laws was adopted without serious oppo- 
sition. There were many notable ad- 
dresses. Bishop Conaty of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Southern California 
brought " a kindly greeting and a mes- 
siisre from the consecrated men and 
women in the Cathoiic schools." The 
retiring President of the Association, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, for fourteen jrears 
State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, 
spoke for the aid of the school in pro- 
moting international peace. Superin- 
tendent E. G. Cooley of Chicago* fresh 
from a successful f^t to prevent the 
public schools in Chicago from passing 
under the control of socialists and the 
Ubor unions, was unanimously chosen 
President for the coming year. 



So much has 
been said re- 



CooOjpcralKMi Befween 

/Ae Federal Govemmmt 

and a State COnCCm- 

mgthe colnsion 
between the powers and interests of the 
United States Government and those of 
the several States that it sometimes 
seems as if diere were no possibility 
of co-operation between them. How 
erroneous this idea is is shown by an 
act passed in the recent^ session of the 
Illinois Legislature. The United Stales 
Government is building near North Chi- 
cago a new naval school. In antici- 
pation of the patronage of the boys to 
hn assembled there a community has 
been started within a quarter of a mile. 
There was every reason to believe that 
saloons would be established in the 
place and that conditions would arise 
full of menace to the boys who are to be 
brought there to receive anaval iduca 
tion. It is a matter of cotnmon knowl- 
edge that army posts have attracted to 
their neighborhood tiiosc human para- 
sites which make their living by foster* 
ing among the soldiers drunkenness and 
other \ires. Ilighwood, for instance, 
which IS adjacent to the army posts at 
ton Sheridan, consists of a population 
of a hundred people and thirteen saloons. 



These saloons sell, entirely to the soldiers 

of the anny post, from three to fourhun> 
dred thousand dollars worth of liquors. 
Some of the places are of the lowest 
order. The threat of a new Higfawood 
near a naval training school vms not to be 
ignored. TJetirenant G. A. McKay, 
who has charge of the construction of 
the building of the naval academy, has 
said, it would have been a fasting shame 
and outrage for the United States GoV" 
ernmcnt to bring to this place thirteen 
hundred boys from their homes and the 
farms, and subject them to tiie tempta- 
tions of a Higfawood. The Government 
ofTicials at Washington were apprised of 
the situation, and the President took 
measures to avert what would have been 
a very serious wrong. He conferred with 
the Governor and the Attcmiey-General 
of the State. As a consequence the 
Legislature passed a bill making it illegal 
to sell or to give away liquors within 
one and an eighth miles of a United 
States naval training school or a United 
States military post. The penalties for 
violating this law are severe. If the 
L^slature of every State could be in* 
duced to pass such a measure as this, 
one of the strongest arguments in favor 
of re-establishing the canteen at army 
posts would be deprived of some of its 
force. In the meantime it oug^t to be 
a satisfaction to a great many people to 
realize that the Federal Government and 
the State governments are not in a con- 
tinual state of squabbling over the ques> 
tion of their relative functions, is it must 
certainly be a satisfaction to all good 
.American citizens to know that the Fed- 
eral Government is concerned for the 
moral safety of the youi^ men in its 
charge, and can secure the aid of a State 
Legislature in protectiog them. 



The Discretion 
of a Bon 



The rumor that General 

Braj-ton, the Republican 
boss of Rhode Island, is 
to retire from politics is not credible. It 
arose from his announcement that he 
had resigned from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Republican State Central 
Committee. He remains, nevertheless, 
on the State Committee and on the Na- 
tional Committee of the party. This 
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means that Rhode Island and the Re- 
publican party have not yet seen the last 
of a boss who has done much to dis* 
credit both the party and the State. 
Over twenty-five years have passed since 
General Brayton became the dictator of 
the organization. Though for most of 
the time he has held no public office, he 
has had his desk in the State Capitol, 
and has there received his underhngs 
and given his orders to public servants, 
i^'uur years ago he had a great Call, when 
Dr. Garvin was elected Governor on the 
Democratic ticket ; but somehow, unhke 
Hiimpty Dumpty. he was put together 
again. During the last session of the 
Legislature General Brayton undertook to 
get some advantage out of the Senatorial 
contest Tn opposition to Colonel God- 
dard. the candidate of the Independent 
Republicans, supported by the Democrats, 
there were two strait Republican candi- 
dates — Senator Wetmore, who was seek- 
ing to be his own successor, and Colonel 
CoU. It is evident that General Bray- 
ton worked both these men to his own 
ends as iar as he could. Although 
toward the end he issued a statement in 
favor of one of the two, he was unable 
to secure his election. Neither of these 
candidates is now available as a source 
of funds ; and the corporations, having 
discovered that the boss cannot " deliver 
the goods," are no longer eager to supply 
him with money. This boss is, bow- 
ever, shrewd as well as bold ; he knows 
that the present Republican Governor of 
Rhode Island is nr)t friendly to him; he 
knows just how far it is wise to withdraw 
for the present. Whether his discoro- 
titure will ultimately lead to a lasting 
defeat of his methods it is t»Hi early now 
to know ; but it is certain that he is not 
yet out of politics. 



A hegislaltxre 
Itaeif 



By i^assini^ a two-cent fare 
bill the Legislature of 
Wisconsin has treated its 
own legislation with contempt. The 
Railway Commission of Wisconsin was 
created to control the railways of the 
State. It was an administrative body 
and an agent of die Legislature. So 
efficiently did it perform its task that 
the Legislature voted to entiubt to it the 



control, not inert ly of the railways, but 
also of all thepublic utilities of Wisconsin. 
This control, as recounted inTheOudook 
for July 13, was based on a two-fold 
power — first, power to make a physical 
valuation of the actual investment in a 
public utility; and, second, after allow- 
ing for a fair return on the investment, 
power to fix rates. The proposal that 
the I -eijislature should belie itsown action, 
and undertake on its own behalf to fix 
railway passenger rates was once re-' 
jected. That proposal, in a somewhat 
modified form, but in substance un- 
changed, was then reconsidered and 
finally adopted. Inconsistency evidently 
is a hobgoblin which the Wisconsin 
Legislature, like other legislatures, does 
not fear. It first asserts the principle 
of controlling public service corpora- 
tions by an administrative body, and 
then, at its second <^>portunity, aban- 
dons the principle, and attempts to con- 
trol some aspects of the business of 
some public service corporations by fiat. 
It first makes a commission its agent 
plenipoit niiary and then acts over its 
head. It has done just exactly what the 
New York Legislature did. In the case 
of New York, however, there was a Gov- 
ernor who had the courage and the wit 
to veto the measure. In the case of 
W^isconsin, on the other hand. Governor 
Davidson fell in with the temper of the 
Legislature, signed 6ie bill and made it 
law. Stupid management upon the part 
of the railways invited, it is true, this 
piece of legislation. But that fact does 
not excuse hasty, retaliatory action on the 
part of legislators. It would have been 
both interesting and instructive to watch 
the workings of the Wisconsin plan of 
corporation control ; but evidently it is 
not to have a fair test. If the Wisconsin 
Legislature has not faith in its own 
p(;lir\ ijf regulating public utilities, it 
certainly cannot expect the public util- 
ities corporations to regard it with even 
ordinary respect. 

. . , ^ . . Municipal owner- 
Miimctpal Ownership , . . , ,. .. 

Pro and Con. ^^^^'^ ^''1' 

ities IS good, It IS 

bad ; it is wasteful, it is economical ; 

it prevents political corruption; it 
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invites political corruption; it affords 
efficient service, it results in in^teient 

sen'ice ; it lowers wa^ifes, it raises wages ; 
it is democratic, it is un-American ; it 
deserves the bitterest denunciation and 
is worthy of the highest praise. This, 
in brief, is the conclusion drawn from 
an investigation carried on for nearly 
two years by a body of men chosen by 
the National Civic Federation. The 
report of this Commission on Public 
Ownership is not yet published. The data 
gathered are of course extensive ; they 
have been reviewed, however, by certain 
members of the Commission chosen for 
the purpose. The reviews, which have 
been issued in abstract form for the press 
by the Federation, are not judicial sum- 
maries for the facts ascertained, but are 
rather arguments for and against the 
pul)lic ownei'sTiip and operation of public 
utilities. The collection of data seems 
to be a storehouse from which supporters 
and opponents of municipal ownership 
and operation can get things to throw at 
one another. How widely divergent may 
be the conclusion.s drawn from the same 
source can be judged by contrasting 
these two statements : Messrs. Clark and 
Edpar titclare that where municipal 
ownership has been removed fnnn the 
reahn of philosophic discission and put 
to the test of actual experience it has 
failed ingloriously Professor Parsons 
and Mr. Hemis on the contrary assert, 
to use Professor Parsons' words, " it is 
not public ownership, but private owner- 
ship, that is responsible for our periodic 
crisis and the niin of our industries," 
and '* it is not imix)ssible that the elimi 
nation of the public service corporations 
tiirough public ownership is one of the 
things that would do more to help along 
the process of making our citii s 111 " 
One of the greatest evils which ilir i>ppi> 
nents of municipal ownership lind in that 
method of controlling public utilities is 
that it encourages, if it does not actually 
necessitate political corruption. ** In 
America," savs Mr. J. \V. Sullivan, "the 
municipalized enterprises visited by our 
labor investigators have been rich mines 
for significant facts relating to politii s 
r ithrr than to labor. . . , The testimony 
as to political rottenness, root and 
branch, in Syracuse, Allegheny and 



Wheeling, is conclusive.*' In the cities 
where some merit has been found in 
municipally owned utilities, he declares 
that their stability rests largely on the 
mayor, who represents "fur a brief 
term a policy that may diange with his 
successor." On the other side. Profes- 
sor Commons points out that the whole 
question is one of politics. Private com- 
panies managing public Utilities are con- 
tinually .dealing with municipal officers. 
"Consequently," he says, "it is absurd 
to assume that private ownership is non- 
political. It is just as much a political 
question to get and Inep honest or busi- 
ness-like municipal officials who will 
drive good bargains with private com- 
panies on behalf of the public and then 
see that ^e bargains are lived up to, as 
it is to get similar officials to operate a 
municipal plant. We do not escape 
politics by resorting to private owner- 
ship — we only get a dillerent kind of 
practical politics.** It might be inter- 
jected here that the habit of saying that 
municipal operation is good under a 
good mayor, but that it is periodically 
threatened by the possibility of the 
election of a bad mayor, arises 
not from a doubt of municipal own- 
ership so much as a doubt of democ- 
racy. Messrs. Clark and Edgar have 
been naive enough explicitly to acknowl- 
edge that their aim has not been to as- 
certain the truth by judicial study of the 
facts, but to defend a doctrine. These 
are their words : " We individualists are 
not seeking to lead the people into strange 
paths; our aim is to keep them in the 
paths that they ha\e hitherto trod." 
They spe^k of themselves as " we who 
stand in opposition to municipal owner- 
ship,'* and they undertaki- to arraign 
the arroc^nnce of many of its ath ocates." 
( >i) the other hand, althou«;h the reviews 
in defense of municipal ownership, at 
least as they appear in the summarized 
fom), do not bear the marks of conscious 
partisanship, they arc nevertheless 
frankly specimens of special pleading. 
Both dtose who fear and tiiose who tnist 
nuinicipal ownership .ii.d operation will 
fuul ample comfort in tlus»- ic\icws. 
Thosf who really desire the truth will 
find defects in the arguments on both 
side^ and will await with interest the 
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publication of the facts, g^athe'-ed by 
experts, on which these arguments are 
based. 

1*- . » Last week The 

Sm^mtSZ**^ Outlook reported the 
fact that the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors (a ma- 
jority of whom are confessed bribers) 
acting under pressure brought to bear 
upon them by the prosecuting attorney 
and his supprnters tn the work of 
municipal refonn, had chosen one of 
their own number, also an acknowledged 
bribe-taker, to fill for the minute the 
Mayor's chair, made vacant by the con- 
viction and sentence of Scfamitz. This 
was only the first move in the curious 
but necessary machinery of reform. 
Until the next city election any appoint- 
ment to the mayorship must be from 
among the Superx'isors ; by tfie tempor- 
ary* election of Dr Boxton a vacancy was 
created in the Supervisors' Board ; the 
man who was really desired as Mayor 
was elected to this vacancy; Dr. Boston 
tiien resigned .; and the man desired by 
Mr. Heney Mr. ^angdon, and their sup- 
porters was elected Mayor. This man 
was Dr. Edwaid R. Taylor, an educator, 
physician, and lawyer, who has been con- 
nected with the Hastings Law College 
and the University of r^lifornia. His 
choice is approved apparently by all who 
earnestly believe in thorough municipal 
reoiganization, in the up-buildii^ of the 
new San Francisco, and in the punish- 
ment of all wrongdoers. A telegraphic 
dispatch, just received as this paragraph 
is written, from an unusually well- 
informed and judicially-minded corre 
spondent in California, declares that I)r. 
'I'aylor's election should prove the turn 
ing [X)int of the city's fate and assures 
non-partisanship in the labor question 
and in National politics. Dr. Taylor, 
our correspondent adds, is a clean lover 
of righteousness and although counted 
unpracticable by some men, is just the 
idealist that the city needs, as it has 
wallowed in practical sordidness long 
enough. He will have great power, as 
it falls to his duty, first to appoint new 
Supervisors (the old Supervisors have 
agreed to resign), and then to restore 
normal government after a city elec- 



tion The sooner this can be done 
tile belter, because the prosecuting offi- 
cers and their supporters, and especially 
Mr. Spreckels, should be relieved from 
the dangerous— and. in the view of some 
citizens, odious — burden of city politics. 
The drcumstances were so peculiar that 
in no other way than by a sort of tem- 
porar}' dictatorship could matters be 
brought into such shape that the normal 
conditions of government could prevail. 
With the election of Dr. Taylor this 
desirable result has been reached. The 
District Attorney, himself a labor can- 
didate, has proved honest and high- 
minded, and refuses to " play politics." 
Mr. Heney, the right hand of the prose- 
cution, has made a wonderful record in 
gathering evidence and forcing munici- 
pal bribe-takers to confession or convic- 
tion ; he now proposes to do the same 
widi wealthy bribe^vers and corpora- 
tion magnates accused of wrong doing. 
Whether he will be supported in this, or 
whether, as some fear, a low moral tone 
among business men and a distrust of 
the motives of the reformers, and espe- 
cially of Mr. Spreckels, may stand in 
the way, remains to be seen. At all 
events, the attempt to carry on the pros- 
ecution on the announced lines should 
he ctitirely free from the complication 
of being joined with the administration 
of the city government ; and when the 
new oiganisation b^^n by the el«:tion 
of Dr. Taylor is completed, this will be 
natural and, indeed, inevitable. 



The deaths of Lieutenant 

DiM^ G(K)(irich. Midshipman Cnise 
and fight sailors, cau.sed by 
an explosion in the turret of the battleship 
Georgia, were as truly heroic and in the 
service of their country as if these men 
had fallen in fight with an enemy. Even,' 
officer and enlisted man in the navy knows 
that constant danger is inseparable from 
his caUii^; and he accepts the risk in- 
volved with the covragc of intelligence 
and with a fine spirit (<f patriotism as well 
as esprit dc corps. If our navy is to be 
eflRcient for protection, it must be highly 
disciplined and must know how to shoot 
both straight and fast. The war with 
Spain showed what training could do in 
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this respect, and our almost absurdly 

slight lossef? were the evidence of pre- 
vious severe drill, in which risk of 
life and safety was always involved. It 
is only by practical experiment and ob- 
ser\'atinn that the best and safest way of 
handlinii^ high explosives and modern 
sca-arlillcry can be gained; and while 
every safe^ard of science and care 
should be applied to prevent disaster, the 
naval authorities must regard it as always 
possible and to some degree at least inevi- 
table. It is quite probable that the recent 
deplorable calamity may even result id 
such imijroved knowledge that its repe- 
tition may be impossible. The cause of 
the explosion seems to have been a 
flare-back "r^that is, at the exact in> 
stant when the breech of an e^t-inch 
gun in the turret had been thrown open, 
and before the stream of compressed air 
by which the gas and sparks from the 
]»revious shot are driven out throu^ the 
muzzle had taken effect, a burning shred 
or spark was driven back and ^c^iitcd 
the charge about to be put in ; or per- 
haps the stream of compressed air was 
cut off too soon with the same result 
When one reads in the story of a stm'ivor 
thai nine shois had just been tired in two 
minutes, one is inclined to criticise the 
officers for inviting disaster by too rapid 
work; but when it is remembered that 
rapid firing combined with good marks- 
manship (and all nine of those shots hit 
the target) is what made Admiral Togo's 
ships differ from his Russian opponents 
and what made Sampson's ships differ 
from Cencra's, it will be seen that it 
w ould be extremely difficult to lay down 
rules which should check at just the 
rij^ht point the men and officers of our 
ships in their emulation for superiority 
in rapidity and efficiency. The whole 
country will join in doing honor to Uie 
brave American seamen who perished 
on the Georgia. Captain McCrea in 
praising the conduct of one of rhfese 
men, who K)sl his life by standing at his 
post and closing (he breech of the other 
gun, thus preventing a second accident 
which might have been even more terri- 
ble than that which actually occurred, 
said "it was one of the coolest and brav- 
est acts I ever heard of.'* And when 
Lieutenant Goodrich was dying his 



thought was of his men and his first 
question How are the others?" In 
the act of the eighteen-year old boy and 
the question of his officer is seen the 
true spirit of the American navy. 



. Owners of excursion boats in 
New York Harbor evidently 
learned nothing from the Slo- 

cum disaster. When three years ago the 
steamer (ieneral Slocum was burned and 
a thousand lives were lost, it became a 
matter of general knowledge that the 
responsible officials, not only of the line 
to which that vessel belonged, but of 
other lines as well, had been disregard- 
ing the most, elementary measures of 
safety.. They had allowed their boats tp 
be overcrowded, they had failed to pro- 
vide adequate safety appliances, they 
had permitted their crews to remain un- 
instnicted and undisciplined. It would 
seem as if a sense of ordinary' humanity 
might have roused them to dread the 
risk which, as the accident proved, they 
were incurring, and to take such precau* 
tions as would prevent any such accident 
from rcrtirring. The people who are 
resiKjnsible for the management of many 
of the excursion steamers, however, are 
evidently still wilting to make money by 
risking the lives of other people. Hap- 
pily the Federal Government is now 
watchful. On Sunday inspectors put 
fifteen such vessels out of commission, 
and had them tied to their piers forvio* 
lalion of the law. One of the worst 
offenders was the sister ship of the ill- 
fated Slocum. Light is thrown upon the 
character of some moneymakers by the 
reported remark of one of these owners. 
His vessel had a number of passengers 
on board in excess of the legal limit. He 
protested against their removal in these 
terms : ** I have lots of friends in Taro- 
many Hall, and when Bryan is elected 
there will be some heads fall in the 
Customs r.ervice." Against such men 
the o:i!\ protection which the public has 
is the (iovemnu nt. " Natural economic 
laws.'' abi 'lit w liic li nnu h is said, will not 
safely contrt)! ihi.s lorin ot private busi- 
ness ; law courts, even if they allow dam- 
ages after accidents occur, simply fcMrce 
such men to reckon whether the damages 
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will be more than covered by the extra 
money brought in by the extra hazard. 
This is a case where public senliment, 
with practical qnanimity, approves, of 

governmental regulation of a private 
bu'^int'ss. Of coursf some of these 
itcumers arc couiiuou carriers; but others 
are not. Yet they are all subject to gov- 
emmental inspection* It is gratifyii^ to 
learn th u tliis inspection is being carried 
out with renewed vigor. 



_ _ , __ . When the Chinese 
y^^^^rZ^'' Government re- 

cently issued tts 
edict directing the provincial governors 
to restrict the area to be used in the 
cultivation of the opium poppy, those 
who know the East smiled. In China, 
after all, "an edict is only an edict." 
Under the control of Japan it is other* 
wise. The home country, indeed, is not 
directly involved, but when Formosa was 
taken under control in 1895 the Japa- 
nese found themselves confronted with 
an opium problem which demanded the 
itnmediate attention of the (iovernment. 
The use of the drug had lirmiy intrenched 
itself in the island and was rapidly 
spreading. To force the Formosan Chi- 
nese to give up the habit at once would 
be like forbidding them to eat — impossi- 
ble. Rather than submit they would go 
back to China. To allow die habit to 
spread unchecked was as little to be 
tolerated. Under the advice of Baron 
Goto now chief of Civil Administra- 
tion in the island — the Government de- 
cided on a policy of relation. It 
would itself take up thq import, manu- 
facture, and sale of opium, and do all in 
Its power, by education and police, to 
confine its use to those already addicted 
to the habit. This was to be the first 
step toward crushing out ahop;cther the 
use of opium as a stimulant. 1 he regu- 
lations adopted to carry out this policy 
are detailed, and their enforcement is 
strict. Opium is made a monopoly of 
the Government. No one without sjiecial 
license is allowed '* to sell, buy, deliver, 
receive, or. possess" any quantity of the 
drug. No one will be granted a license 
to use it unless he proves to the Govern- 
ment that he is already an habitue^. 



Severe penalties are provided for any one 
who '* imports, manufactures, sells, gives, 
or lends opium, or who cultivates the 
opium poppy, or is found with capsules 
in his possession." or in any way ad- 
vances the use of the drug. In order to 
control the manufacture more carefully, 
the Japanese in 1897 — ^the year in whkih 
the monopoly was instituted — erected a 
large Government factory. Later, com- 
plete control over all the retailing of the 
drug was assumed, so that now the Gov- 
emment keeps an account of the opium 
used in the island as accurate as the 
account of the sale of postage stamps. 
The .rigid enforcement of the law is a 
disooufagement to wtong-doers. The 
number of arrests for violation of the 
regulations has steadily risen from 495 
in 1 897 to over four times that number 
in 1905. The Government has raised 
the price of the drug, and this, in con^ 
nection with the strict enforcement of the 
law, has brought the net income from the 
monopoly to l,000,00p yen ($500,000) 
in 1905, constituting one of the chief 
sources of revenue for the island. These 
profits are. however. or-!v incidental to 
the real purpose — the ciiecking of the 
use of opium. The vicious habit can- 
not be stamped out at once, and we must 
not, therefore, be too anxious for imme- 
diate results. However, notwithstand- 
ing the economic advantages brought to 
the island with Japanese rule, giving the 
native greater purchasing power, still the 
u^ of opium has not grown, but has 
actually decreased, as was intended. The 
following table gives an idea of the 
amount consumed, as taken from Gov- 
ernment statistics : 

Weight in pound* 

1897 194,099 

IS IS 369,591 

1899 454,453 » 

1900 r... 438,812 

1901 s. 265,166 

1902 286,318 

1903..., 320j022 

During the first years indicated the 
amount consumed apparently shows a 
marked increase. In fact, these figures 
indicate rather the increased ethciency 
of the means taken to repress smuggling 
and perfect the prohibition against native 
production. The Japanese authorities 
claim that now they are in complete 
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control of the situation, and that the end 
of the widespread opium habit in Formosa 
is in sight They have done what they 
can to prevent die increase <rf die evil, 
but, they say, it would be cruel as well as 
impossible for the Government to try to 
cut down the number of the present 
opiuro-smokeTs. This can only be 
brought about gradually by a campaign 
of education to keep r rniits from the 
ranks, and the lapse of time, which will 
carry oft those now addicted to the habit. 
For Japan's own sake, for the Formosans, 
and none the less for the Chinese, we 
must hope that the day will speedily 
come when the restrictive management 
of the Formosan opium tnid!e will- have 
attained the object for which it ' was 
framed. Perhaps the cxpencncc of her 
island neighbor some day may furnish 
to China a model upon wliich she may 
act to make her opium edict more than 
an edict, and gradually relieve her people 
from the curse which Japan will have 
removed from Formosa. 

Tikm friMim '^^^ immediate cause of the 
aTifofw a'^dication of the Fmperor 
of Korea wa«> his oftense in 
sending a delegation to die Hague Con- 
ference without the consent of the 
Japanese Resident (lenera! in Korea. 
It will be remembered that under the 
present arrangement for die control of 
Korean affairs, one of the most important 
stipulations was that the Japanese should 
have complete sujxTvision of Korea's 
relations with foreign nations. The 
alleged action of the £roperor in r^rd 
to the Hague delegation is looked at by 
tile lapanese *(overnnient as a flaRfrant 
disregard of the agreement. On the 
other hand, it should be recorded that 
the Emperor denies that he was res[X)n- 
sible for sendinj^ the delep:ates, and he 
also asserjs that he new r did ixTsonnlly 
sign the agreement with Japan, which 
was, he says, entered into by hts min- 
isters and against his will The larger 
and really serious ratisc of the abdica- 
tion, however, does not rest upon any 
one act. The situation in Korea had 
become incompatible with the develop- 
ment of the country and with a peaceful 
political status. If any one thing was 



settled by the war between Russia and 
japan it was that Japanese influence 
should predominate in Korea, and 
although the nominal independence of 
Korea was recognized by the Portsmouth 
Treaty, the country is really in much 
the same position as f^^rpt has been 
under British rule. Those of our readers 
who remember Mr. Ken nan's letters from 
Korea in The Outlook will readily under- 
stand that the Emperor and the corrupt 
court party were totally incapable of 
carrying on a strong and firm govern- 
ment themselves, while at the same tine 
they were unwilUnp to accept the inevi- 
table and to co-operate cordially and 
^thfuUy with the Marquis Ito in devel- 
oping the interests of Korea under 
Japanese supervision. There is still not 
unnaturally a strong anti-Japanese feel- 
ing in Korea, but any revolutionary 
movement to establi^ the political inde* 
pendence of the country is ashopeless as 
would he sucli an undertaking in F^pt 
at the present time. But there has been 
constantly going on a succession 
intrigues and plots between the Emperor , 
'S'i TTyeung and the disaffected i lement, 
and neither the persoral character of 
the Emperor nor his political methods 
promised anything of value for the 
future of Korea. On the other hand,^ 
the Cabinet ministers seem to have been 
intelligent and progressive ; and, nomi- 
nally, the abdication is at their demand, 
and not that of Japan. The Japanese 
Foreign Minister, the N'iscount Ha\ n-hi. 
has gone to Korea, and together with 
the Marquis llo, will probably deal with 
the present crisis in a strong and able 
fashion. It should be added, however, 
that tlie sup<T\'ision of Korean affairs 
by the Japanese should include a most 
thorough protection to the property in- 
terests and personal safety of all the 
people. There have been, in fact, many 
complaints from Korea, some sent under 
the endorsement of American residents 
there, to the effect that individual Korean 
subjects have Suffered ill treatment from 
the lower Japanese f^fficials and - < Idi^Ts. 
and if tliese reixirts are true there is 
room for a reform of many minor abuses 
in Japanese rule. Mr. H. B. Hulh^ 
an .American teacher, long resident in 
Korea and just returned to this country^ 
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goes so to as to say: "^Tht Japaiv 

ese have not only robbed the ancient 
kingdom of its liberties, but are de- 
bauching the morals and the h^lth ot 
its people. The Koreans are being de- 
spoiled of the lands and their industries." 
The ('lown Prince, who succeeds to 
the throne, is a man of education, but 
is said lu be weak in character. 

Educational Progress 
1906-1907 

The new problem to which those in- 
terested in education in this country- 
have directed their attention to the great- 
est extent during die past year has been 
that of industrial education. The in- 
creasing' industrial difficulties due to 
German and English competition, the 
disappearance of die apprenticeship s\ s- 
tem, and the changes in the trades them- 
selves, have aroused a demand for the 
recognition of economic efficiency as one 
of the legitimate aims in public instruc- 
tion. One of the most enlightening con- 
tributions on the subject is the Report 
of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Industrial Education, of which Professor 
Paul Hanus, of Harvard, is Chairman, 
pablished last May. The report con- 
tends that the progressive development 
of all high-f^rade industries requires 
skilled workmen possessing " industrial 
intelligence;'* that the public schools 
sup>plying only a general education, fre- 
quently of a luerely bookish kind, do 
not provide any vocational trainiiij; ; 
and that the Manual Training High 
School which was originally intended to 
traifi recruits for the trades has failed 
of its purpose. The Commission, there- 
fore, advocates the establishment of 
public industrial schools whose object 
should be vocational as contrasted with 
/^i'//^ra/ training. As boys are not wanted 
in skilled industries before sixteen '>r 
seventeen, the Commission recommends 
a four-year course in these schools, two 
years of which shall be spent in a day 
school, and the remaining two years in 
continuation schools, either in the eve- 
ning, as in Gcrnuiny, or during a part 
of the wofk-day. 
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One day of the recent meeting o£ the 
National Ftlucaiional Association (July 
H I T\. f>f which an account is given 
clsevvhcie in this issue, was devoted 
to the discussion of industrial edu> 
cation. It was there contended' that 
the ofTering of such training would 
tend to prevent the droppmg out of 
so many pupils before the completion 
of the elementary school, because a 
much larger proportion of the pupils 
would stay in the schools if they fur- 
nished preparation for some life-pursuit. 
The movement in favor of industrial 
education has resulted in an extension 
of the mnnnnl trainin)T movement to many 
cities heretolore indifterent and in the 
construction of a large number of Man- 
ual Trainit^ High Schools. Boston, 
during the past year, established a Girls' 
High School for Practical Arts modelled 
on the Washington Irving School of 
New York City. The Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Board of Education has adopted 
the " continuation school " system of 
Germany whereby workers at trades dur- 
ing the day study the scientific basis of 
their work at night; and the system is 
approved both by the employers and the 
trades-unions. Of schools of private 
foundation, the Carnegie Institute, form- 
ally dedicated this year, is the most con- 
spicuous expression of the movement in 
industrial education. 

One of the chief results of the np^ta- 
tion in favor of industrial education 
has been the formation of the " Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion " looking towards its extension in 
the school systetn and to its support 
by legislative appropriation. In both 
respects a great deal has been, accom- 
plished. An act was passed at the 
last session of Congress to raise ihj 
Federal appropriation to each of the 
State colleges of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts. A bill was introduced also 
to appropriate a large sum annually for 
industrial education in high .schools, half 
to be appropriated to city high schools 
and half to agricultural high schools. 
Some thirty of the latter have been es- 
tablished, ardculalin^ with the rural 
schools below and with the agricultural 
colleges above. 

More intelligent and widespread 
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attention is telng given to children who 
deviate from the normal. Provision has 
been made in several additional cities, 
e. g., Boston, for their exceptional needs. 
In New York City the Superintendent 
of Schools has j^one so far as to recoin- 
luciid liiat eye-glasses be furnished wiiii- 
out chaige to children in the public 
schools. New York University has es- 
tablished a post-graduate course on the 
education of defectives. This interest 
in unfortunate children has expressed 
itself also in the wider adoption of the 
Juvenile Court system. 

Most gratifying progress was made 
during the past year in the South in 
the extension of child-labor laws and 
compulsory education acts. At the 
last session of the North Carolina legis- 
lature, $500,000 was appropriated for an 
institution to care for and educate mental 
defectives; a compulsory education law 
was passed ; a training school for teach- 
ers and a school of technology were es- 
tablished ; a reform school for delinquent 
duldreo was founded, and the financial 
grant to the State University was largely 
increased. An almost equall) fine record 
was made by the 'a-t \l ihama legisla- 
ture, and a general awakening is in evi- 
dence all over the South. 

The better cooperation of educational 
agencies has received considerable atten- 
tion during the past year. The Public 
Librar>' of New York City has placed 
placards in all the school buildings giv- 
ii^ explicit suggestions to teachers and 
pupils for aiding them in making liberal 
use of the library.. The Report of the 
Committee on the Utilization of the Art 
Museum by Schools and Colleges shows 
much good w irk accomplished in that 
directicn. ami iluvt is also true of better 
ariiculaiton ot the schools with ilie nai- 
ural history museums, botanical and 
zoological gardens. An impetus in tht 
development of the neighborhood sc!iool 
has been given in several cities where 
the schools ha\-e been opened at ni^t, 
daily papers, magazines, and books pro* 
vided. and in some even a smoking-riK^m 
established. Tb;*;; ettort has gone hand- 
ia-hand with a \cry rapid extension in 
our pities during the past year of the 
public playground and recreation center. 
Nor have the rural districts bee-n Ivehmd 
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in attention to this idea of better co- 
operation. The consolidation of numbers 
of nei^boring rural schools into tinion 
schools has continued during , the past 

year at a rapid pace. The pupils are 
carried to the union schools at public 
expense. And nut only has this been 
done, but sufficient pay for trained teach- 
ers, sufficient support for a libiary, a 
simple laboratory', a small experimental 
farm and other necessities of an up- 
to^ate rural school, have been forth- 
coming. 

There has been distinct improvement 
in the social and economic status and 
prospect of the teacher. According to 
the School Journal, die salary budgets 
of the various parts of the country have 
increased by several millions of dollars. 
Teachers' jx-nsion systems have been in- 
troduced in a number of large cities, 
and it is to be noted that Philadelphia 
has made the pension system a part of 
the regular school budget. Most cities 
provide for the payment of pensions 
from the excise fund. That ti^ awak- 
ening to teachers' needs has not come 
any too soon is evidenced in the se\ eriiy 
of the criticisuj made by Dr. Franz 
Ruypers, of the German educational 
commission which has been visitii^ 
our countiy. He insist.s that there is 
not yet any profession of teaching in the 
United States, attributing this fact chiefly 
to the miserable pay in many parts of 
the oountiy and to the poor social posa> 
tion of the teachers. Another authority 
of eminence who writes upon this sub- 
ject is President Schurman, of Cornell. 
In his last Annual Report he calls attea> 
tion to the small salar>' of the college 
teacher, his sk u promotion, his h<-a^ y 
class-room \vc>rk, his inability to find 
time for scholarly research, and liie lu^ 
to education and the nation thereby. 
President Butler» of Columbia, wPQie to 
his trustees in a similar strain. Presi- 
detU Eliui's Cornell Phi Beta Kappa 
address is in strongest appeal for the 
greater economic freedom of college 
teachers. In this connection attention 
may be called to n notable article ap- 
pearing in the .\iiantic Monthly for 
.April, on **The Ideal Teacher,** by Pro- 
tess<>r George Herbert Pdmer. of Harv* 
ard University. 
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The tirst great step in improving the 
temporal conditions of coll^pe profes- 
sors was the application of the Carnegie 
retirement fund last Septeinbrr What- 
ever feeling o{ hcsilaiion to accept the 
pension there may have been at first has 
been largely removed by tiie early be- 
stowal of its benefits upon such distin- 
guished educators as Dr. William T. 
Harris, former United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, 'Professor Ladd, of 
Yale, and Professor Young, of Prince- 
ton. -The First Annual Report of the 
President and Trustees of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teachings," whiich appeared in May last, 
is, indeed, the most important educa- 
tional document of the \ ear. When Mr. 
Carnegie made his liberal gift for the 
improvement of the condition of the 
college teacher, he could not have fore- 
seen the other splendid beneficial results 
that would follow. In this report a " col- 
lege " is detined ; entrance requirements 
are luted; denominational control is inter* 
preted; and standards set in all sub- 
je' fs of college administration. It is 
impossible to calculate the good that 
will accrue from this incidental system- 
ization. 

The munificent gifts to education 
which have so con.spicuously character- 
ized American philanthropy in the re- 
cent past, have been continued through* 
out our country during the past year, 
rndcr the title " Five Great Gifts." 
several of these endowments are de- 
scribed elsewherq in this issue of The 
Outlook, while the Jeanes Foundation 
for the elementar>' education of negroes 
in the South has been touched upon in a 
former number. 

The tendency upon the part of the 
governing authorities of the colleges and 
secondary' schools to assume a nmre 
direct supervision of student life aiid 
activities has been luanitest during the 
past year. The superintendents and 
high school principals of Chicago de- 
clared in favor of the abolition of all 
fraternities in the high schools of the city ; 
and their action has been generally com- 
mended throughout the country. In col- 
lege circles the most conspicuous pro- 
posal of supervision, with the special 
object of suppressing upper-class clubs, 



comes from the President of Princeton 
University in bis fdan to import and 

adapt other features of the English uni- 
versity organization — the preceptorial or 
tutorial system are now in successful 
working. It is too early to speak of the 
detail or the fate of the plan, but its pro- 
posal givc^ import of the tendency in 
some quarters, at least, against lais^ez 
faire. 

In the country's great educational staff 
new men are coming into the places of 

foremost influence. The nation is for- 
tunate that so ab e, experienced, and de- 
pendable a man as Dr. Elmer £. Brown 
has been found to succeed Dr. William 
T. Harris. Professor TIarry Pratt Jud- 
son has with general and hearty approval 
been made successor to Dr. Harper, 
whom be so efficiently assisted in the 
reorganiaatioii of the University of Chi- 
cago. Professor Harr)- A. Garfield is to 
carry another historic name back to 
Williams and with it an ideal type of 
young manhood in his own personaliQr. 

The " foreign relations *' of American 
etlucation during the past yearhavc been 
Q\\ the whole most happy. There was 
one ominous cloud upon our western 
horizon which we hope is not to return 
with blacker portent. The question of 
the exclusion (jf Japanese from the reg- 
ular public schools of San Francisco and 
dieir segregation in one school for Orien- 
tals tiireatened at one time to cause bit- 
terness between Japan and the I'nited 
States and friction between the Federal 
Government and the State of California. 
Though apparently the result of race 
prejudice, the question is so cotnplicaied 
with other considerations that the ob- 
server at a distance acts wisely in sus- 
pending judgment tintil thoroughly pos- 
sessed of all the facts. 

The threatened invasion of five hun- 
dred British teachers h.is l>ecome an 
acconjplished fact, and we hope for a 
similar incursion soon again. If this 
visit results in a reix»rt similar to that of 
the first Mose!> ('f>mmissi<)n. only good 
can result to the educatmn ot the Tnited 
States and to that of England. Last year 
was the first also of the exchange of 
professors between Columbia and Berlin 
Universities^ nndrr the Theodore Roose- 
velt Professorship of American History 
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and Institutions at Berlin and the Kaiser 
Wilbelm Professorship of German His- 
tory and Tnstihitions at Columbia. Pro- 
fessor Burgess, who represenled Coium- 
bia in Gennany, was received with great 
honor and made a deep inipression, not 
only at Berfin, where he lectured steadily 
for six months, but at Leipzig. \'iemia. 
Bonn, and elsewhere, to which places he 
was also invited. Professor Schumacher, 
who represented Berlin at Columbia, was 
received with equal cordiality. The 
exchantfe of profcssui.s between the two 
institutions can hardly fail of being 
advantageous, both to scholarship and 
international good feeling. 

When we turn from a view of the con- 
ditions favorable to educational reform 
and advance in the United States, to 
consider conditions in Europe, we have 
reason for self-j^ratulation. In England, 
Mr. Birrell'.s Education Bill, based upon 
the principle that public control should 
follow the public tax, having passed the 
Commoir-^ 1 . a large majority was re- 
jected by the Lords. The whole mat- 
ter is extremely confusing to foreigners 
because of the intricate details due to 
property interests protected by law. to 
Incal prerogatives, and to the ^on'^cien- 
tious convictions of the Church parly. 
But the controversy has aroused an in- 
tensity of bitterness that is almost inex- 
p'.icable to Americans. In France, the 
educational situation drws !iot iuiprme. 
The rrench spirit, delighinig in unity 
and logical system, has established a 
complete state monopoly in education. 
The result has been that thousands of 
people who will not send their chiklren 
to the Slate schools are compelled to 
send them to foreign countries owing to 
the suppression of the religious schools 
—and the bitt' rjicss '^rous apace. In 
(icrmany, the Prussian government dur- 
ing the past year has devoted all educa- 
tional agencies to the process of Ger- 
manizing the Poles, and has aroused 
both racial and political hatreds as a 
result. Moreover, the reactionaries in 
Prussia have been successful in replac- 
ing the .V/w v //.;// \ /iJ//t >i, i\ f., schools 
in which childrcfi of ditTerent relii^rons 
denominations are uiNiructed toj^'eiher in 
all secular branches, by sectarian schools. 
In Russia some of the universities and 



polytechnic schools have reopened, after 
having been closed for almost two years. 

Under the Aspect of 
Eternity 

Men suffer immense loss of reserve 
power for dealing with the work and 
problems of the time, and of deep-flow- 
ing consolation in their sorrows and 
anxieties, by reason of tlieir intense 
absorption in the interests of the hour 
and their preoccupation with affairs. 
Never before has this present life laid 
hold upon conscience, thought and will 
with such searching and compelling 
force. Those who are eager to deal with 
life on the highest plane find it ditTicult 
to penetrate the muUitude of details that 
press upon attention with the sense of a 
great order in which all things find their 
place and are moved to some great end. 
Work of such magnitude awaits capable 
men, and taxes thought and strength to 
such a degree that many men put such 
heroic labor into the day that night over* 
takes them unawares, and they awake 
with surprise to find that their work is 
only a part of a gi).;antic scheme of con- 
struction. Iheir tasks have absorbed 
them so completely that they have never 
realized their relations to a spiritual 
order. This is a far more fniitful way 
of life than that of the man who dreams 
of purely spiritual activities but never 
sets his hand to any real task or binds on 
his .shouhlers any of the burdens which 
luunaniiv must ( .ur\ in its mysterious 
journey toward the unseen counti^'. 

To preach 'tdieness, withdrawal from 
the world, esca[>e from the manifold tasks 
of nindt'rn society, to men who have be- 
come her<jic workers by virtue of the 
inward force which makes them men and 
the outward opportunities with which 
God has encircled them to draw out 
their power and evoke character on a 
vast scale, is as idle as to command them 
to go back to the Ptolemaic astronomy 
nr the ^eo{;raphy that was studied before 
Cf)lumbus enlarged the world by the dis- 
covery of another continent. There «s 
no solution of iJie problem of tiie soul 
by taking it out of its normal rehitions in 
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human society ; there can be no return 
to the patriarchal days when men lived in 

tents and watched their flocks and spent 
their days in a vast leisure of mind ; nor 
to those middle years in the history of 
the human spirit when they lived in 
little walled towns and served their kings 
• and obeyed their spiritual ruler? v'ith 
unthinking obedience. There must be 
room for the spirit and time for its ripen- 
ing, but these conditioiis nust be secured 
not by going back but by going forward. 

It would be well if the preoccupied 
men and women of to-day would take 
time to read Dante's " Divine Comedy 
to climb from time to time tiiat great 
peak which o'ertops the poetry of the 
world. Probably no form of expression 
could be further from the habitual 
tiiov^t and speedi of the day than this 
report of the journey of the soul through 
the three worlds ; but no modern w iting 
is so clear and authoritative in its setting 
of tiie life thzt now is in definite and un« 
escapable relation to the life which is to 
come. In this ssil liint* epic of the soul 
of nirin in all conditiDns there is no idle 
dreaming, no vague and easy speculation 
concerning the growth of the spirit and 
its union with God ; on the contrary, the 
poem stands foursquare to all the winds 
of shifting opinion, based on an eternal 
order, pervaded throughout by a vivid 
realism. The poet escaped, by virtue 
of his Ki?nius, from the tyranny of types 
and jxTsonifications which 'rnv unreal- 
ity to much mediu:va.i art, and built a 
worid as solid as the Florence which 
drove him into exile No other poet of 
the heavenly vision has dared to give his 
interpretation of the lite of man such 
massive reality and none has touched it 
with such compelling power. 

For this rea.son, among others, Dante 
is a teacher at whose feet the men and 
women of this busy age ought to sit ; he 
is no master of beautiful dreams, no 
magician dexterously spinning a web of 
iridescent words over the abysses ; he 
sees real things with clear and fearless 
f^lance, and he teaches us not to evade, 
to escape, to renounce, to comfort and 
mislead ourselves with idle visions, htit 
to look at the ^reat facts of life, to ac- 
cept its duties, do its work, live in its 
rektions, in the light of the world to 
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come. He has, as Dean Church has 
said, too strong a sense of the reality 

of this familiar life to reduce it merely 
to a shadow and type of the unseen. 
What he struggles to express in count' 
less ways, with all the resources of his 
strange and gigantic power, is, that this 
world and the next are both equally 
real, and both one." In a word, Dante 
saw the world " under the aspect of 
etemi^.*' 

In diat attitude is found our escape 
from the tyranny of the tremendous tasks 
laid on the shoulders of modern men by 
the growth of power within and without. 
It is impossible to go bac^ to the mote 
leisurely pt riods when interests were few 
and simple ; if it were possible we 
should not win the victory and find the 
peace which our souls crave. These 
things are not gifts from God to be had 
for the asking: they are achievements 
which we must make by conquest of 
ourselves and our conditions. The 
problem of life is never one of external 
conditions ; it is always one of inward 
energy, purity, nobility. The way out 
for those who would live the life of the 
spirit in this age of tumultuous activity is 
through the supremacy of the spirit ; it is 
to realize hour by hour that the life that 
now is and the life that is to come, how- 
ever different in condition and occupa- 
tion, are parts of one indivisible and 
xinbrokL-n life; it is to sec the world 
steadily and clearly under the aspect 
of eternity." 

It does not matter how vast the works 
of the time are, if in accepting their 
reality we understand how subordinate 
they are jn the spiritual order; it does 
not matter how heavy the burdens of 
society are if we carry them with the 
con\icti()ii that they are part of that 
spiritua! discipline which is the rational 
and inspiring e.xplanation of life. The 
world that surrounds us is not a mirage ; 
is a deep-going and unescapable reality, 
and woe to the man or woman who tries 
to ignore it, to treat it as a figment of 
die imagination, to escape from it. But 
that which is visible is only a little sec- 
tion of the whole, as the earth which 
seems so vast to us is only a little star 
in a universe of suns. When a man 
sees through the material which piles 
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itself about him to the spiritual wliich is 
its master ; when he rules all the works 
of his hands by virtue of tlie sovereignty 
of his soul ; puts his hand to bis task 
and gives hia whc^ strength to it because 
it 's a reality in vital relation with a 
greai :r reality ; gains wealth with full 
knowleuge that money can buy hiany 
things for his body, but nothing for his 
spirit ; organizes great enterprises, with 
clear understandings that he is the serv- 
ant of an irresistible movement in human 
affairs, he is safe from the blindness, 
corruption, deadnesa of mere material 
activity and achievement ; he has learned 
to 9ee life " uuder the aspect of eternity*" 

The Spectator 

The Spectator recalls a Fourth of July 
spent in Wiesbaden many years ago, 
when a little group of people sallied 
forth from the hotel early in the morning 
for the purpose of finding some small 
flags with which they could decorate 
themselves, and thus make their identity 
as Americans known to all \<\\o looked 
their way. After laborious elTort on 
the part of the shoi>keeper, some 
cheap litde hags were unearthed — or, 
more properly speaking, unboxed — and 
brought out to the li^t of day. Not 
pretty to look at from an artistic sense, 
they yet answered the purpose of the 
party, and on through the day a spirit 
of comradeship ousted among all those 
who wore in their button-holes, or had 
fastened in their hats, that tiny emblem— 
the red, white and blue of America. The 
Spectator felt the significance of that 
flag as never before, and the impression 
which an impromptu celebr;iti(jn in a 
foreign land made up<in his mind has 
never been eliaccd. lie believci. it a 
good thing that different points of view 
can be o1)ta;ned on any subject from 
different locations or among different 
people ; hence the advantages of travel 
in bringing into fresh lig^t the very 
things which, perhaps, had become com- 
monplace in one's own home. Vet the 
Spectator confesses that since that cele- 
bration in Wiesbaden the "glorious 
Fourth " has been a day of seclusion for 
him-i-a getting away from the noisy 



sounds which betoken the patriotism of 
the small boy. But this year the Spec- 
tator was a participant in another Fourth 
of July oelebratioh, which will stand side 
by side with the Wiesbaden day, and 
perhaps, in \ measure, redeem his indif- 
ference to patriotic duties through the 
long intervening years. 

With, the thermometer rising day by 
day until it reached the point of 103 

degrees on the morning of the Fourth of 
July, 1907, the Spectator felt a cor- 
responding drop in his patriotism. Yet 
from the time he had seen tiie announce- 
mem in rhe Los Angeles papers that the 
New England Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia would hold a picnic in Eastlake 
Park, he felt a vague desire to attend. 
The Spectator had no idea of committing 
himself to an alklay {tonic, but thought 
he could take a car ride in the direction 
of the park, hear the music from a re- 
spectful distance, and, standing on the 
outside, of the crowd, periuips catch a 
sentence or two of the speeches of the 
day. If the Spectator were to analyze 
this latent feeling of curiosity which 
prompted him to brave the oven4ike 
heat, he has to confess that he was 
attracted by a spirit of kinship to these 
New England people who have made 
their home in this Pacific Coast city, and 
have oiganized an association for die 
purpose of keeping alive in their hearts, 
as well as in the hearts of their native- 
born sons and daughters, the love for 
dieir old New England h(»ne. 

The ahnoit deserted streets in die 
heart of the city, with the closed stores, 

gave evulcnce of a holiday, while the 
constant banging of the caps })Iaced on 
die car-tracks would tell any one, not 
too deaf, just the nature of this par- 
dcular holiday. At the various street- 
corners, crowds of people entered the 
car, all bound for a picnic somewhere, 
if not for the special one toward which 
the Spectator was traveling. Remarks 
on the weather were heard, all pointing 
to the fact that this excessive heat v as 
suiucihiiig " unusual, " but the Spectator 
has learned his lesson in regard to tiiese 
" unusual " conditions in California. He 
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has found that all phases of weather not 

pleasing to the new-comer, be it extreme 
heat or cold, too much rain or not 
enough, wind, frost, or fog, are classed 
as "unusual." As the Spectator 
perienced exactly the same degree of 
heat in Oregon last year on the Fourth, 
he must believe that the State of Cali- 
fornia has no monopoly on anything, 
not even the weather. With a calm 
philosophy that a really true Nev.- Fng- 
lander ought not to mind such a little 
discomfort as " 103 in the shade," he 
joum^d on toward the picnic. 

This very attractive park, with its 
growth of palms, pepper and eucalyptus 
trees, its band-stand on the border of 
the lake, with platform for speakers and 
comfortable seats for an audience, is the 
special rendezvous for picnic parties. 
Various State gatherii^ are frequently 
held there, one day claiming former 
residents of Iowa, and another day call- 
ing for the families from Illinois, or other 
States, to come and celebrate, but this 
was to be a New Englatid picnic — a 
gathering of people from the thirteen 
original colonies who felt, pre-t;niinently, 
their right to celebrate the Fourth of 
July. As the Spectator entered the park 
he caught the sound of the orator's 
voice, and naturally went in the direc- 
tion of the speakers* platform ; he saw 
the ui>-tumed faces of the audience all 
intent on catching every word tiiat was 
uttered, and when the speech was fol- 
lowed by the singing of "The- Star 
Spangled Banner," the Spectator speedily 
forgot bis determination to tanry on the 
edge of the crowd, or to saunter by in 
le'surely fashion. The si^irit the rby. 
as well as the spirit of his kinship to his 
old New England, was upon him. He 
neither tarried on the outside nor saun- 
tered by, but at once betook himself to 
the heart of that audience and looked 
for a vacant seat. And right there he 
tarried. 

• 

On the platform were ministers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, and men of no degree, each 
having a subject assigned him upon 
which to speak. To the Spectator's 
suiprise, there was no 'State sectionalism 



displayed, nor, in fact, was New England 
and all it stood for unduly lauded, but 
the main thought pcr^'ading the speeches 
was the broader patriotism for the coun- 
try as a whole. As one sqieaker said : 
" We perhaps take pride in being called 
• Yankees,' and we have a right to be 
proud of that fact; but let an enemy 
arise in any comer of this broad land of 
ours and every man forgets whedier he 
is from the North or the South, the East 
or the West, and knows only one thing, 
that he is an Atfurkan" In an effusion 
somewhat poetical, reference was made 
to the feeling that existed from *'the 
woods of the Aroostook to the meadows 
of Saco," and at this point the Spectator 
looked about him to see what manner of 
trees were substituted for the woods of 
the Aroostook " there in that California 
park. He saw only the smooth, pole- 
like trunks of the Eucalyptus tree, whose 
scanty leaves gave very poor shade to 
that heated audience ; but these loyal 
residents of California had for the lime 
being traxL-lh-d hack to the morf abund- 
ant shade of New England oakb, maples 
and elms, and were not conscious of any 
discrepancy. 

Besides the addresses referred to, the 
Declaration of Independence was read 
from beginning to end, and the Spec- 
tator sat spell-bound as one sentence 
after anolhtr uas hurltni at him b\ the 
magnetic voice of the man delivering it. 
Not since the school-days of the Spec- 
tator, many, many years ago, has it 
meant so much to him, and the idea 
possessed him that for a daily oratorical 
drill nothing could be better than the 
learning of this masterpiece, the very 
rehearsal of which would cause one's 
dormant patriotism to rise to fever heat. 
" The Sword of Bunker Hill " was brought 
to life again, and Home, Sweet Home '* 
confirmed the former conviction of the 
Spectator that the latter should be sung 
only when one is seated at his own 
hearth-stone, his family about him, with 
due compassion for the wanderer outside 
his gates, but should never be indulged 
in by the wanderer himself. For a wan- 
derer to sing with any degr^ of hearti- 
ness that song which arouses all the 
homesickness of whidi his nature is 
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capable is another matter, aud whoUy 
out of the province of the Spectator. 

The Spectator looked over the ftudi- 

ence and tried to discern s<»ne typical 

si^ which would mark them as New Eng- 
landers, but except for the fluttering rib- 
bon pinned on the coator dress of eacbper- 
$bn, the Spectator could not have pidced 

out the man or woman from Maine or 
New Hampshire as of any different stamp 
or quality from bis Missouri neighbor 
who had dropped in, as ibt Spectator 
had, to see what was being done. Per- 
haps in their early days, a difTerence 
would have been distinguishable, but if 
any had ever existed, it had been erased 
in this wonderful California dimate — 
said climate not being applicable to the 
day on which this New England picnic 
was held. Tunung to a very serious- 
looking lady beside him, the Spectator 
said " I know that you are Still a little 
homesick." Indeed, I not " the 
lady replied,"! have had tune in nitie- 
teen > ears to get over aii tiiat," but be- 



lieving that the sad look in her face was 
not all due to his imagination, the Spec- 
tator concluded that she agreed with 
him as to the singing of " Uooie, Sweet 
Home " in public places. 

An adjournment to the tables, where 
boxes were opened and coffee was 
ser\ ed, brought about general socialnlity, 

and in the Spectator's case, at least, no 
introductions were necessary. He told 
the parson from Massachusetts who 
sp<Ae upon "The <Flag" that he never 
heard a better address, and ' compli- 
merited the doctor from Maine on his 
line rendering of the Declaration of In- 
dependence : he accepted baked beans 
and Indian pudding from the wife of a 
Vermont lawyer, and sandwiches from 
his own Connecticut neighbors, and 
grateful indeed was he that his vague 
impulse had ended in so pleasant a 
reality. The thermometer continued on 
its upward journey, but its existence 
was forgotten by the Spectator and his 
New England kinsmen. 



THE SOUTH AND EDUCATION: A 
RECORD OF PROGRESS 

Br LTMAN ABBOT! 



THE educational progress which 
has been made in the Southern 
States is without parallel in the 
educational history of the world. It is 

not my purpose in this article to verify 
this statement by an accurate comparison 
of conditions as they existed in 1867 
with the conditions as they exist toxiay, 
but only to illustrate it by contrasting 
personal impressions derived from a 
visit made to the Southern Stales directly 
upon the close of the Civil War, and 
from some share in their educational 
new birth, with impressions derived from 
more recent visits, especially one in the 
spring and one in the fall of 1 9U6. 

The close of the Civil War left the 
Southern States bankrupt. They fought 
with persistent courage until their re 
.sources wcxv r>l! exhausted and the con- 
flict could bu kept up no longer. The 



surrender of General Lee at Appomattox 
Court-House, his refusal to continue a 
useless guerrilla warfare, the spirit in 
whic^ he surrendered his sword to Gen- 
eral Grant, and the spirit in which that 
surrender was received, created a revul- 
sion of feeling in the North. The senti- 
ment of loyalty which animated Ihegreat 
majority of the Northern people in the 
war for the preservation of the I^nion 
created in peace a desire to promote that 
union by processes of healing and help. 
The American Union Commission was 
called intoexistence by tl» Rev. Joseph B. 
Thompson, of New York, organized some- 
what on the pattern of the Sanitary and 
Christian Commissions which had co- 
operated widi the army during the war. 
Its object was to aid the South in its 
process of rehabilitation, and it lent its 
aid tu ail classes, without regard to race, 
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color, or previous condition of ser\ itude. 
I was called from my Western parish to be 
the executive head of the Commission ; 
accepted the call ; and as preparation 
for my work made a flying visit to por- 
tions of the South — going in the south- 
west as far as Nashville, and in the 
southeast as far as Richmond. Were 
I a literary painter, 1 should stnp here 
to depict the pathetic scene 1 witnessed 
in the latter city when Sherman's army 
marched through its deserted streets, 
with their rude camp equiijage, their worn 
and often tattered garments, and bearing 
witness to theengagements through which 
they had passed in the fragments of 
flags which the shots of the enemy had 
left fluttering upon the banner-poles. 
Here and there in the city some Unionist 
bolder than his fellows hung out an 
. American flag, but with rare exceptions 
every shutter wns closed, every house 
silent, and the streets deserted. 

The assassination of Abraham Lin- 
coin in April, 186S, dulled tfie growing 
feeling of good will in the North evoked 
by peace, and revived and intensified the 
feeling of bitterness created by the war. 
It made the worC of the American Freed- 
men*s Union C^^mmission very difficult, 
and for a while that organization was 
more a nns.sionary in the North preach- 
ing peace and good will than it was a 
missionary in the South ministering to 
the wants and binding up the wounds 
produced by the war. For a time all 
the interest of the North was centered in 
giving aid to the emancipated slaves, and 
the /'reedmen's Commissions, of which 
there were several, flourished. But a 
sound principle is always good capital, 
and the principle of the American Union 
Commission to treat both races and all 
classes alike was fundamentally sound ; 
eventually it w.m its way to popular favor, 
and the various Freednien's Commis- 
sions and the American Union Commis- 
sions were united in one oiganization- 
based uix)n the principle of disregarding 
race and color distinctions. The new 
organization "bore the conjoint title of 
American Freedmen*s Union > Commis- 
sion. When, in the summer of 1867, the 
great International Kxhibition was held 
in Paris, the anti-slavery societies of 
Great Britain, Spain, and Fiance united 



in calling an International Conference of 
the friends of the anti-slavery cause to 
be held in the month of August At 

this Conference attended representatives 
from all communities interested in the 
progress and results of emancipation. 
In response to a request from the oigan- 
izers of this International Conference, a 
re[X)rt of the results of emancipation in 
the United States of America was pre- 
pared by a committee of the American 
Freedmen's Union Commission, of which 
Chief Justice Chase was the President. 
A copy of this pamphlet lies before me 
as I write, and to it I refer, as a witness 
is allowed to do ih judicial proceedings, 
" to refresh my recollection." 

Before the Civil War there was no 
general public educational systeuj in the 
Southern States, except, perhaps, in 
North Carolina.* In some popular cen- 
ters there were free schools : in some 
localities academies and colleges ; and 
in many, perhaps most, of the States 
some provision was made for the educa- 
tinn of the poor white children on evidence 
that they were not able to ])ay for tlieir 
tuition. The education was furnished, 
SO to speak, in fflrma pauperis. But the 
fundamMital < < m < ption which underlies 
the public school system was not enter- 
tained in the Southern .States. That 
conception is that the State is a family, 
whose duty it is to provide for the edu- 
cation of all its children, rich or poor, 
out of a common fund and according to 
a common standard. The conception of 
the State which prevailed in the South 
is well interpreted by the declaration in 
the Constitution of A!al)ama that " the 
sole and only legitunate end of govern- 

' 1 11'- ■it.iteiiif'iit tli.\t in the 5>outh prior to the war 
there was no trtit* ()»il)li< m li<><>l svst<'m. in mcHlern 
»eh>e of that tvrm, ha-* lj>fn i iILmI in (iui--,tii>n t»\ 
somo Simthern writers. The <i'.rtimltv <>( j^ctliiit; .m 
aiair.ite view of the i.ise is well stated hs I'rofe>s>.r 
C. W. Dyer in his monijgranh, " Demoiratv in tlw 
South bdore the Civil War : ' "A failure to' (lra» a 
clear dUtinction between public schools and .state 
public sch(M)ls, and public free schools and private free 
schouh. and free education for certain classes In prl» 
vate schools and puhlic srhtwik, han been the rause of 
mnch confusion and of Kreat niis»inderstaiuiit>n on the 
"hole question of public edue.ition lu tl.' I'tiited 
States." There was provision for dee i itn.n in 
the South |>rior to tlie Civil War. Ijiit. s.. t ir .l^ 1 h.ivo 
b-eti able to ascertain, (nitside of North Cirrtjina 
there was no common s<hool system by whi(h [>ri>- 
visioii was made and prat tii .illy i arried into effe t t^.r 
the edu< atioM of rich and poor without payment for 
tuition in VI hiK>ls wholly siipporte-.i li\ th'- State, and 
the provision in North Carolina w^vsdeijcndcnt on local 

action and was canied into ^ect ooly to « very Urn* 

ited extent. 
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ment is to protect the citizen in the 
enjoyment of life, liberty, and property, 
and when the government assumes other 
functions it is nsurpntion and oppres- 
sion." Of course there was not and 
could not be any systematic education 
of the negro children. In some of the 
States education of the slave children 
was prohibited hy law ; on the other 
hand, on some plantations philanthropic 
Christian women made some attempt to 
edticatethe children at least of the house 
servants. But in thr main the cliiklren 
of the ne^ro race were permitted tu grow 
up in ignorance. 

Moreover, education in any kind of 
schools was rendered difficult by the 
nature of the social organization. 'I'here 
were a few cities in which good schools 
could be maintained, and a few colleges 
whose intellectual standards were high, 
though tht ir equipment was inadequnte, 
because their endowments were insurti- 
cient. But v illage life was coiuparali\ely 
rare, and the grreat friantations and the 
widely scattered homes made support of 
institutions of learning for the younger 
children in rural communities ditticult if 
not impossible. In the well-toKlo families 
the children were educated chiefly by 
governesses or tutors, or by their parents, 
or 1)\ ohU r brothers and sisters. The 
piesciit ideal of woiiien s education was 

unknown in any part of the country. 
Vassar College, the oldest college for 
women in the I'nited Stntes with a 
curriculum approxunatingthat of colleges 
for men, was not incorporated until 1 861 . 
In the .South, even more than in the 
North, ihc ideals for woman's education 
wrrc Inile advanced from those in Kni^ 
land at the close of the eighteenth 
century, and there was little provision 
made for her education in anything but 
primary studies, th« tlo)iu-.tic arts, and 
the so^allcd " accomplishments." As 
to indtistrial education in the modern 
sense of that term, it was not known 
anywhere in the countr\ . North or South. 

The war did nothing to promote and 
much to intpair such educational institu- 
tions as had existed in the South prior 
to the war. The school buildings had 
been turned into hospitals cti stables, or 
used as armories or warehouses, or sim- 
pi) abandoned and allowed to fall into 



ill repair, or had been burned by acci- 
dent or design. The permanent schoot 
funds were almost entirely destroyed, 

and with them had gone practically 
whatever provision had previously ex- 
isted for the education of the children 
of the poor. Such endowments as 
had existed were ver>' generally swept 
away, and the students from the insti- 
tutions of higher learning for men 
had either volunteered or been con- 
scripted for the war. The University of 
Virginia, which had six hundred students 
in 1861, had Imt forty in 186.1. Secon- 
dary schools had suhercd less than U>e 
higher institutions of learning, but all 
were in some degree involved in the 
general ruin produced by the devasta- 
tions of a four years' war. In one respect 
only had tfie war given to education an 
impetus. With the progress of the 
Northern armies, even before emancipa- 
tion, ncR^roes escaping from their mas- 
ters, and recognized by the North as 
contraband of war, had flocked around 
the standards of the invading armies. 
Sometimes under the direction of sol- 
diers or ul!icers, sometimes under the 
direction of benevolent societies from 
the North, schools were organized in 
connection with these contraband camps. 
These first schools were held in deserted 
churches, in abandoned hospitals, in pri- 
vate houses temporarily occupied under 
military auth ority, in old aheds, under 
the shelter of a irje, and in one case in 
a dismantled bomb-proof. The books 
in the beginning were little b^ter dian 
the buildings, the schools depending 
lar;;ely upon voluntary contribution% of 
old and sometimes i thsoieie school books 
from tlie Nordi. I hc children were 
taught sometimes by privates or subordi- 
nate officers volunteering their services, 
sometimes by volunteer teachers sent 
from the North ; sometimes the n^roes 
organized private schools in which per- 
sons of their own race acted as teachers, 
who were in many cases little more than 
bhnd leaders of the blind. Out of such 
unpromising beginnings as these General 
Armstrong organized Hampton Institute, 
the leavening intluence of which has 
extended throughout the whole Nation. 
North as well as South. Not always, 
however, were the facilities and die equip- 
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ment so inadequate. In some localities, 
at in puts of Louisiana, under Major- 
Generals Banks and Butler, school sys- 

tems were established, the exix-nses of 
which were provided for by military tax- 
ation. When finally, in 1865, the t reed- 
men's Bureau was organized, a Bureau 
superinte^nt of schools was appointed 
and an effort was made to bring^ these 
sporadic attempts for the ecKicatioii of 
the negro into something like an organ- 
ized system* But nothing had as yet 
been accomplished in this direction when, 
in the summer of 1865, X made my visit 
to Richmond. 

The educational condition of the 
Sou^ at the close of the war, then, may. 
be thus summed up in a paragraph. 
The laws against negro schools had been 
abolished by emancipation and some 
negro schools had been established, but 
the feeling against the education of the 
negro dominated the South. When the 
protection of the army was withdrawn, 
the school-houses were in several in- 
stances burned and the school-teachers 
mobbed and driven away. When open 
violence was not practiced, the " nigger 
teachers" were ostraciiJed. They gen- 
erally found it difficult, often impossible, 
to secure board in reputable white fami- 
lies. Nor was this prejudice confined 
to the South. One of the early freed- 
men socictieii of the North was rent 
asunder by the unwillingness of a part 
of its members to co-operate in any 
movement looking to the education of 
the negro, though they were willing to 
provide him with food and clothing. 
The first legislative provision for the 
free education of the negroes that I have 
been able to Hnd was in the District rif 
Columbia, where the school tax on the 
colored population was appropriated for 
their schools. The introduction of a 
public school system for the whites met 
also at first with serious opposition from 
four sources : political opposition, upon 
die ground that it is not the function of 
a State to carry on the work of educa- 
tion ; ecclesiastical opposition, on the 
ground thai the State can furnish only 
secular education, and education should 
be religious; social opposition, not the 
less powerful because not clearly ex- 
pressed, against any attempt to educate 



the lower classes lest it should unfit them 
for their position ; and, finally, economic 
opposiiton, based on the poverty of the 
South and its real or fancied inability to 
tax itself for school purposes. To these 
dithculties. in the way of a new educa- 
tional system were added the overthrow 
of the old educational system by the 
destruction of the school buildings, the 
loss of the school endowments, antl the 
death in many instances of the best 
teachers and educational leaders. 

For^ years have passed since then. 
To day there is not a single .Southern 
State which has not a public school 
system, nor a single State which does 
not provide for the education of both, 
races on substantially ecjual terms. The 
etiorthas been made again and again to 
induce the South to divide the school 
taxes, appropriating those received from 
the negroes to the education of the 
negroes, those received from the whites 
to the education of the whites. Every 
time this proposition has been made it 
has been voted down. It is true diat 
the negro schools are not as good as the 
white schools. This is partly because 
the negro teachers have not behind them 
that educational preparation that only 
inheritance can give ; partly because a 
school is made by its pupils as well as 
by its teachers, and the pupils have no 
educational inheritance. But the fact 
remains that while Northern benevolence 
has sent tens of thousands of dollars 
into the South to educate the negroes. 
Southern patriotism has spent hundreds 
of thousands of dollars for the same 
purpose. This has been done volun- 
tarib,' :mt! without aid from the Federal 
(jovernnient. My experience leads nie 
to the conviction that any person visiting 
any Southern community and asking to 
see .the schools will be taken by his 
Southern host to schools for the negroes 
as well as to the schools for the whiles, 
and will be shown the <me with as mudi 
pride and pleasure as the other. I recall 
several such instances in my own ex- 
perience. Notable among them is one 
in which 1 was taken by a Southern 
gentleman in Nashville to see its two 
great universities. Vanderbilt University 
for the whites. Fi^k I'niversity for the 
negroes, both regarded with equal local 
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pride as the two great educational insti- 
tutions of the city. 

This pride is fully justified. Hamp- 
ton Institute, created by the inspiring 

enthusiasm of Ceiicral Armstrong, de- 
veloped by the organizing, genius of Dr. 
Frissell, is an industrial school which 
might well serve as a model for every 
State in the Union. Here a negro boy 
ma}^ come without a dollar in his pocket, 
may sptiul four years in preparation for 
life, may earn his own livelihood during 
those four years, and may go out 
equipped for n successful industry, un- 
burdened by a debt and perhaps having 
accumulated a little capital. He spends 
.the first year as a hand worker, payii^ 
for his food, lodging, and clothing by 
his industry and doing a little school 
work at night. He is able thus out of 
his wages to lay by money enough to 
carry him through the second year, when 
his apprentice work as a carpenter, or a 
mason, or a wagon-builder, or a black- 
smith cannot be made remunerative. 
During the last two years his industry 
pays for the expenses of his livelihood 
while he is both Icarninjj his trade and 
acquiring the rudiuaiUs of a general 
education. Thus Hampton does for its 
])upils what the State does for its youth. 
'I'lic parents provide ffir the food, cloth 
ing, and shelter of their children, the 
State provides for their education ; in 
Hampton the pupil is enabled to provide 
for his own food, clothing, and shelter, 
and Hampton sjives him his tuition. The 
South contributes to making this result 
possible. There are more demands from 
the South for Hampton graduates than 
Hamptoji can supply. The doors to 
seif-.supixjriing industry are all open in 
the South to the trained negro. This is 
more than can be said for the North. 
One Hampton graduate, a skilled ma.son, 
comincT to New York last year, fnund him- 
self forbidden to do mason work because 
he was not a member of the Union, and 
forbidden to join the Union because he 
was a negro. Finally, as a special favor, 
he got a chance as a mason's assistant. 

Out of Hampton has grown Tuskegee. 
Last spring this extraordinary product 
of American democracy celebrated its 
quarter centennial. Twenty-five vears 
ago the Stale of Alabama — let the North- 



ern reader note that it was the State of 
Alabama which called this institution 
into existence — appropriated two thou- 
sand dollars to start an industrial and 
normal institute for negroes, and sent to 
Hampton for a principal. Hampton 
responded to the request by sending 
Booker T. Washington, who began the 
school with a handful of pupils in what 
was little more than a shed. To-day 
the institution possesses twenty-three 
hundred acres of land, ninety buildings, 
over twelve hundred pupils, over One 
hundred ami fifty teachers, an aijgregate 
endowment, including its real estate, of 
over two millions in value ; has sent out 
. to serviceable life in the South six thou- 
sand men and women, two thousand of 
whom are enjjaped in teaching; and has 
produced, as the famous banyan-tree 
produces, a new tree by its roots — ^six- 
teen incorporated schools animated by 
its spirit and extending its work. Presi- 
dent Kliol, in his address at the quarter- 
centenary of Tuskegee, said that it had 
acquired more in the first twenty-five 
years of its existence than Har\'ard 
acquired in its first tvo hundred years. 
In view of this statement, i do not think 
it is any' exaggeration to afiirro that no 
other country and no other epoch has 
ever seen so strikint^ a growth of a single 
educational institution through almost 
wholly private benevolence, chiefly be- 
stowed in moderate sums. In its gene- 
sis, its organization, its teaching force, 
the sources of its endowment, and the 
service which it has rendered, Tuskegee 
is a monument to democracy. 

It is, however, not only nor chiefly in 
its initiation and maintenance of a pub- 
lic school system, nor in the special 
schools for the negroes, of which Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee are notable illustra- 
tions, that the educational progress of 
the S Mtth is seen : in its higher institu- 
tions of learning that progress is equally 
marked. I was asked to give a course 
of lectures last December in ceriaiii col 
leges in North and South Carolina. The 
mere fact that eight or ten colleges in 
these two States unite to secure each 
year one or more lecturers from outside 
the State, coming to them in succession, 
indicates a kind of educational enthu 
siasm which has not, so far as I know, 
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a parallel in the North. It is as if Yale 
and Trinity and Middletown and Smith 
and Amherst and Williams and Dart- 
mouth and Worcester and Harvard 
should combine to brinjj ovlt from Kn>^- 
land or (Icriimny a lecturer t<i make a 
tour of these colleges and universities. 
I see no reason why they should not do 
so, but I do not remember that they 
ha\'e ever done so. This is what tlie 
colleges of North and South Carolina are 
doing. How numerous and prosperous 
these higher institutions of learning are 
in these two States may perhaps best 
be indicated by the followinj^ itinerary, 
though I place the institutions here in a 
little different order from that in which 
I visited them. At Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, is the State University ; ten 
miles from it, at Durham, is Trinity Col- 
lege ; twenty-six mites east is Raleigh, 
where there is a girls' schorl for whites 
giving approximately a college educa- 
tion, and a school and university com 
bined for negroes ; sixteen miles east 
of Raleigh is Wake Forest, another 
successful coll^ for whites ; returning, 
fifty five miles west of Durham is the 
State Normal School at (Greensboro; 
four and a half hours' ride on the rail- 
way from Greensboro is an industrial 
and collegiate institute for girls at Rock 
Hill, South Carolina; four and a half 
hours from Rock Hill, at Spartanburg, 
are two colleges, one for boys and one 
for girls ; sixty-two miles south from 
Spartanburj^. at Calhoun, South Caro- 
lina, is an agricultural and mechanical 
college for men; and thirty-one miles 
north of Calhoun, at Greenville, are two 
collegiate institutes for girl.s'. 

I suppose' all these collej^fes are poor. 
I never have known and never have 
heard of a college that was not poor. 
The more pupils, the more land, the 
more btiildings. the more endowment it 
has, the poorer it is. This is a paradox 
which 1 will not stop to explain. But 
all these colics and collegiate institu- 
tions have all the pupils that they can 
take care of, and most of them are turn- 
ing pupils away. All have excellent 
faculties, all are doing admirable work, 
and the educational standard of them all 
is, so far as I could judge, of the best. 
It is certainly true thai it is no longer 



necessary (as by many Southerners it 
was thought to be before the war) for 
either Southern boy or Southern girl to 
go to the North to secure an education. 
It is probably true that no Southern 
university (unless Johns Hopkins be re- 
garded as Southern) has yet established 
post-graduate courses which rival those 
of Har\'ard, Yale, Chicago, and Bryn 
Mawr. It is probably true, also, that 
there are certain specialties in under- 
graduate work in which Southern uni- 
versities do not parallel the older uni< 
versities of the North. But comparing 
the conditions as they existed in 1867 
with the conditions as they exist in 1907, 
I think, if he is unprejudiced, the reader 
will agree that the comparison justifies 
my statement that the educational (Ie\ el- 
opment uf the South in the last forty 
years is without parallel in the tduca- 
tional history of the world. 

Here this s^jmi-reminiscent article 
mi.<;ht properly come to its close, but I 
cannot close it witliout a simple and 
brief recognition of the service which 
has been rendered by great educational 
leaders in the South, to whose energy, 
enthusiasm, and sacrifice this revolution 
in conditions is due. The Outlook has 
from time to time mentioned their setv- 
ice, and the stor>' of their work need not 
therefore be repeated here, nor could it 
b.' even in outline. It must be enough 
to enter on this roll of honor the names 
of men too little known throughout the 
NntT f\, whose services as ])nilders of 
llicir country overtops that of ntaiiy men 
more trumpeted by fame: Dr. J. L. M. 
Cony, qI Viiginia; Chancellor Walter 
Barnard Hill, of Georgia ; Dr. Edwin A. 
Alderman, President r>f the University 
of Virginia : l>r. Charles D. Mclver, of 
North Caio^ina: Dr. John C. Kilgo, 
President of Trinity College, Durham, 
North Carolina ; and. last hut by no means 
the least, General Robert K. Lee. who, 
laying down the sword and taking up 
the pen, by the homage which he paid 
to popular education when he accepted 
the presidency of Washington and I.ee 
University, set an example which has 
proved an inspiration, first to his own 
Stale, then to all the Southern States, 
aiul lastly and too tardily to the whole 
Nation. 
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HFN a student from the Abbey 
School at Fountains went up to 
Oxford .to the Cistercian College 
of St. Bernard — ^now St. John's — he found 
himself in the midst of familiar surroundings. 

The College turned its back upon the town 
and shut itself in behind stone walls, like 
a monastery. Entrance was by the groined 
hallway of the dormitory between stout gates 
which were tight locked at night The quad- 
rangle within had the refectory on one side, 
the chapel on another, the library on the 
third. Out of the quadrangle, wfaidi was 
paved with stone, one passed by a further 
portal into an inclosed garden, where great 
trees threw their gentle shadows over pleas- 
ant lawns, and there were masses of tiowers, 
and seats in shady places and in the comers 
(rf the \ ine-cov«ned walls. The chapel bells 
rang the hours of prayer, and there were 
processions of surpliced persons with gleam- 
ing hoods, and tiie organ accompanicKl the sound of chanting voices. It is true 
that there were lessons t~ get, and examinations to be undergone, and papers to 
be written, and books to be read : yet the life of the College, like its architecture, 
was essentially monastic. The ordered day of the student i:es<^mbled the ordered 
day of the monk, 

I suppose that, on the whole, it was a mighty pleasant day. There was a dignity 
about it which a|)iK aled to the romantic soul of youth. There was a strain of 
fascination in it wlm h rludes our best attempts at expression, but is understood, 
after a fashion, even at this distance, by those who stand among the ancient build- 
ings or sit under die old trees, and see young men come in and out in caps and 
gowns, and hear the anthem gently pervading the place like a sweet odor, at 
evensong. And himian nature was the same then as now, and hoys at college 
were boys at college, e\ en under monastic regulations. Some of thcni were intend- 
ing presently to be monks in good earnest, but that consideration did not seriously 
depress their spirits. Even monks in excellent standing were known to waken 
their drowsy neighbors in the course of the long, dark psalms of matins by holding 
a candle so that the hot. ujelled wax should drip down the hack (jf the sleeper's 
neck. The young men at St. iiernard's no doubt did more amusuig things than that. 

It is true that some of the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge began as boarding- 
houses. That is, the heart of the college was a group of students dwelling under 
the same roof, stud} ing out of the same book, and eating at the same table. Out 
of this associatinn the collet^^e prew. In such a case the original college close was 
the back yard of the boarding house. Hut the dominant type, which detennined 
both the architecture and the position of the academic buildings, was the monastery. 

The close came from the cloister. .And, coming from the cloister, it represented 
various ideas which the heads and foutulers of the colleges took over from the 
priors and abbots. One of these was the idea of community life, wherein men 
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should combine together in an intimate 
and profitable brotherhood. Another 
was the idea of seclusion from the 
world ; partly in order to get away from 
the world, but still more in order to 
deepen and enrich the privilege and inti- 
macy of the life which was thus secluded. 
Of course there was also a strong sense 
of the kinship of learning with religion, 
in the conviction that study is best main- 
tained and most likely to be fruitful when 
it is interspersed with prayer and praise. 
But all of these ideas nfl*t in the theory 
that the blessings of the college, like the 
blessings of the monastery-, were in the 
fact of residence. 

The main thing was to live there ; to 
spend a term of years in such a commu- 
nity, thus delightfully secluded, under 
the influences which How from the 
companionship of devout and learned 
teachers and of fellow students having 
kindred interests and purposes. If, in 
the course of such a residence, a student 
acquired a fair stock of useful informa- 
tion, and got a gentlemanly acquaintance 
with the Latin language, and improved 
his mind, so much to the good. Hut 
this was incidental. The supreme inten- 
tion of the college was to cultivate a 
certain type of character, to train men to 
tell the truth, to be brave, to l)e courte- 
ous, and to understand each other. The 



college course was a novitiate through 
which one passed into the society of 
educated men. 

This is still suggested at Harvard, in 
the formulas which are used by the presi- 
dent in the conferring of degrees ; but 
at Oxford and Cambridge it is stated 
with much frankness. A Fellow of either 
of ihcse universities will place the com- 
mon-room on a level with the class-room, 
and put the college close between, in his 
definition of the college. And if you 
ask him what he as a Fellow is particu- 
larly for — Ad quid venisti, /iernard^ f — 
and exactly what he does for a living, he 
will tell you with a cheerful countenance 
that the chief ser\ ice which he renders 
to the university is the contribution of 
his personal presence. His business as 
a Fellow is to live in the college ; to read 
pleasant books in the intervals of irre- 
sponsible leisure ; now and then, if the 
spirit moves him, to write a book him- 
self ; to dine in the hall; and to sit under 
a shady tree in the college close. He 
has apparently as little to do with either 
teaching or learning as Jane Austen's 
parsons have to do with the work of the 
ministry. In this he modestly depreci- 
ates the activity of his academic ser\'ice, 
but in the main he states the matter as 
it is. The college is an experience, and 
he is a part of the experience. 
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For example, Mr. Benson, in his 
charming essays " From a College Win- 
dow," speaking of the change from the 
life of a schoolmaster to that of a Fellow, 
and noting among his new possessions 
" my small and beautiful college, rich 
with all kinds of ancient and venerable 
traditions, in buildings of humble and 
subtle grace," and " the little dark-roofed 
chapel where I have a stall of my own ; 
the galleried hall, with its armorial glass ; 
the low, book-lined library- ; the paneled 
combination-room, with its dim ix)rtraits 
of old worthies." exclaims, How sweet 
a setting for a quiet life !" " Then, too," 
he adds, " I have my own spacious room, 
with a peaceful outlook into a big close, 
half orchard, half garden, with bird- 
haunted thickets and immemorial trees, 
bounded by a slow river." This is from 
the chapter which is entitled "The Point 
of V^iew," and it shows the place from 
which the point of view is taken — a still 
place, green as Eden, peaceful as the 
tops of the hills, unjx'rturbed by the 
noise of the world, free from trivial inter 
ruption, sacred to study and serene 
meditation. A college is rendering a 
substantial service to the best welfare of 
a community whyn it provides such a 
place from which to obser\'e the course 
of human life. Surroundings such as 
these make, it must be agreed, an appro- 



priate residence for wisdom and sane 
counsel. 

The American college was first planted 
in the woods. The situation is graph- 
ically described in the memorial sen- 
tences over the stage in Sanders Theater, 
atHan'ard — Hie in silvestribus,et incultis 
locis. A familiar picture of William and 
Mary College — next in age to the univer- 
sity at Cambridge — shows two cows 
grazing in the campus. The site in 
either case was rural to the last degree. 
But there was no close. There was no 
contrast between the green seclusion of 
the cloister and the dust and confusion 
of an outside world. On one side the 
forest, on the other side the field, touched 
the doors and windows of the academic 
buildings. Civilization then and long 
after had its symbol in an ax. The 
ancient ax, which the lictor bore before 
the magistrate at Rome, was again domi- 
nant in New England, but the lictor's 
bundle of rods had become a cord of 
wood. The thing to do with trees was 
to cut them down. The critical neces- 
sity was a "clearing." The time came, 
indeed, when the graduating class had 
a " tree day," or an " ivy day," and tried 
to get things to grow around the straight 
walls of the brick structures which Lowell 
called the " factories of the muses." 
But for many years the main reason for 
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had as yet been enterprising or frugal view. 

enough to cut them down. The subtle And. anyhow, seclusion was felt to be 
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property. The State — /. e., all-of-us — 
had helped to erect and maintain it, and 
all-of-us had therefore a good right to 
walk across the grounds, either on the 
grass or off, as we chose. There might 
a mild form of fence, but it was for 
the boys to sit on, or to discourage the 
cows, not to keep us out. 

Then the town grew and the college 
grew. And the town, as it increased, 
crowded about the college, until it simply 
had to be shut out. for the most obvious 
reasons. I remember hearing the late 
Mr. William E. Dodge speak of the 



sented the considerable progress which 
had been made, let us say since 1852, 
when Harvard and Yale, on Lake Win- 
nipesaukee, rowed their first race, and 
on the day before neither crew touched 
an oar for fear of blistering their hands. 
But many of the interruptions arose 
from the stress of conducting an institu- 
tion of learning under difficult condi- 
tions. The rapid and peiplexing increase 
in the number of students was a serious 
factor in the situation. Thus professors 
were attending meetings of committees 
when they ought to have been improving 
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Congress of Religions at the World's 
Fair as a prayer-meeting in the corner of 
a circus tent. If there is to be a prayer- 
meeting in the corner of a circus lent, it 
is well, for the sake of the souls of the 
faithful, to interpose some sort of bar- 
rier between the circus and the sanc- 
tuary. The college president felt the 
same way about the college in the lively 
town. When he went to Kngland, he 
looked with envy at the college gates. 

At the same time the college, as it 
grew, developed a confusion of its own, 
and provided for itself a whole new 
series of distractions. Some of these 
were connected with athletics, and repre- 



Iheir mintls or refreshing their souls. 
And the students had so many engage- 
ments, in class-rooms and other places, 
that they had no leisure. The quiet of 
the place was invaded. The habit of 
reading for fun was gravely threatened 
with extinction. The characteristic life 
of the college, its peace, its tranquil 
hours, its cheerful yesterdays, its sweet 
friendships, its spaces for meditation — 
all this was impoverished. 

Thus the need is felt of somehow 
bringing back the emphasis from activity 
to experience. How shall we continue 
to exalt the lecture and the recitation 
and the marking system and the stand 
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aids of scholarship, and yet do it in such 
a way as to keep the college life fine and 
rich and worth while? It is trae that 

some of the buildinf^s — the older ones — 
look, Lowell said, like factories. How 
shall we keep them from being like fac* 
tories within ? How shall we hold the 
line true between the stress of work and 
that plain human tendency of which 
Emerson said, " Every man is as lazy as 
he dares to be " ? For the idea of the 
college as eminently a place of resi- 
dence is a theory whose practice is beset 
with perils. There is a pensive recep- 
tivity, undiscriminating and idle, which, 
while it makes the life of the college 
unendingly cheerful, does not render it 
sufficiently profitable. One remembers 
the enthusiastic young woman who wrote 
home from Venice, ** Every afternoon I 
spend on the Grand Canal — drinking it 
* all in 1" That is, the educntor has to deal 
with two classes of the scholastic popu- 
lation : with tbose who are disposed to 
work so hard at bodes or games that 
they have no time to live the life, and 
with those who are inclined to occupy 
themselves with drinkintr it 911 in. 

It is this perplexity whkii, more or 
leiss consciously, is behind the new inter- 
est in the college close. It is for the 
solution of these academic problems that 
the college is turning its newest buildings 
with their backs to the street, and is 
erecting high barriers of iron palings and 
brick posts and imposing gates, and is 
surrQunding itself with inclosed gardens. 
For the effect of all this is gently to 
invite men to seclusion, and the dignities 
of privilege, and the delights of quiet. 
So long as the dormitory is a tenement, 
men will live in the street : that is the 
way of the tenement. But when the 




dormitory takes on an aspect of culti- 
vated life, with lawns about it, and flow> 

ering shrubs under the windows, and 
clumps of chrysanthemums against the 
tall fence, and immemorial trees, these 
influences summon men with pipes and 
books to sit in the shade and talk and 
read and dream. These occupations are 
not amenable to ordinary rule ; they 
cannot be rewarded with marks nor 
enforced by proctors. They go along 
with the collqie close. 

Thus at Columbia, while one gets a 
wide view from the high stone steps at . 
the crest of which the splendid library 
stands facing the contempurar>- world, 
OIK' iK TCfivts (luite anf»UuT side of the 
iini\LiMiy in tlic glimpses of green 
quadrangles seen through the doorways 
of vast academic halls. Thus the elms 
of Vale and the eucalyptus-trees of Stan- 
ford bring the breath of the woods to 
the open windows of the lecture-rooms. 
From the university grounds at Berkeley 
there is a view of the Golden Gate, open- 
ing into the Pacific. From the hill at 
IIamiltf)n one looks out over miles of 
woodeil fields and fertile farms. These 
are fitting sights to gn>^t the eyes of the 
student as he looks up from the pages of 
a pleasant Ijook. The hills stand about 
the colleges at Amherst and Williams 
and Mount Holyoke. At Wellesley and 
Vassar there are great reaches of lawns 
and woods and of shining water. 

These surroundings minister to effi- 
ciency. They help the college to accom- 
plish its distinctive purpose. They color 
and enrich and determine the quality of 
the college day. They are a part of that 
beautiful and uplifting though indefina- 
ble experience whose green and gleam- 
ing symbol is the coll^ close. 
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FIVE GREAT GIFTS 

BT DANIEL. C. GILMAN 



THE bounty of Mrs. Russell Sage, 
which has receiuly been widely 
discussed, suggests a study of 
several great gifts for the Ixnetit of 
the Nation- nt Inrp^e which have been 
made in recent years by wealthy Amer- 
icans. These National gifts are worthy 
o^ perpetual rentembrance for various 
reasons, especially been use they reveal 
a new force in- civilization which is 
likely to have still further de\*e]opnient. 

Omitting many minor and yet munifi- 
cent donations, the list to which attention 
is here directed includes five benefactions 
which take the tirsi rank among those 
which affect the entire country, North and 
South, Eastand West— those of Peabody, 
Slater, Carnefjie, Rockefeller, and S:i(;e. 
In every case the donor has made his gift 
without religioifs or ecclesiastical condi- 
, tions. The few restrictions which are 
made are of the most ;j^eneral character, 
such as are m'l likriy \n embarrass the 
action of future managers, while the 
wishes of the founders are carefully pro- 
tected. The unit of this bounty is a 
million of df>ll:ns, but this unit Ii is ln-cn 
multiplied ten, twenty, and even thirty 
times. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
distinction is that in each case the scope 
is national, not provincial or local. The 
itinnnf^tTS or tni'^trcs nre selected jjartly 
from educational and partly from lujan- 
cial circles, and they are governed 
wholly by philanthropic motives and 
do not receive the slij^chtt st jx-iuniary 
recompense. 'I'hey cannot Ik- suspected 
of personal, sectional, political, or denom- 
inational prejudices. 

Mr. fjeorge Peabody bej»an this line 
of modern beneficence. \'et there were 
earlier givers- generous for their limes 
andfar-sighted — John 1 larvard and Elihu 
Yale in colonial days, and Loimt Rum- 
ford at a later period ; and there ha\ e 
been in recent years multitudes of local 
benefactors of universities and colk>;es, 
museums, libraries, and hospitals. Build- 
ings, professorships, and funds for the 



purchase of books have always been 
favorite objects. The endowment of the 
Leland Stanford University in California 

and of the University of Chicago by 
John I). Rockefeller are nin^niticent 
examples of private bounty, and so is 
the munificence of Mr. Andrew Cam^e 
in Pittsburg. The Astors, James Lenox, 
and Samuel J. Tilden made possible the 
New Y'ork Public Library ; Joseph E. 
Sheffield established the scientific depart- 
ment of Yale College, as O. F. Winches- - 
ter founded near by the astronomical 
ohsen ntory. The two institutions which 
bear the name of Johns Hopkins,. who 
gave them seven million dollars, belong 
to this series. The more recent gift of 
Mr. Phipps for the study of ml>erculnsis 
and the Wislar Institute of Anatomy in 
Philadelphia must also be mentioned, 
althou^ their scope is not local, but 
general. Harvard University will smm 
receive a princely jfift for the promotion 
of technical education. For the study 
of natural history Alexander Agassiz has 
already made most generous contribu- 
tio!is t'.) the Miisetnn of ("omparntive 
/oology. These ate only illustrations 
of the far-sighted generosity of the rich 
men in America. A complete list is 
impossible within the space now at com- 
mand. 

The present selection of tive great gifts 
has been made because of their infliienotf 
upon education throughout the land, in 

the South as well as in the North. 

The roll begins, as 1. have already 
said, with the name of George Peabody, 
pioneer of National beneficence. It is 
now nearly forty years since he died, and 
a new generation has grown up, to many 
of whom he is little more than a name. 
Bom and bred in this countiy, a mer- 
chant and banker in Baltimore and 
Washin^^ton, Mr. Peabi l(i^ . seventy ye.nrs 
ago, foiuuled a banker's house in Lon- 
don, and he continued to reside in that 
city until his death. During all this 
period he was generous, but his great 
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gifts were bestowed near the close of 
his life upon the city of London and 
upon his native land. In London he 
provided houses to be rented to respect- 
able working people. In this country, 
besides many minor gifts to Harvard 
and Yale, to Salem and Danvers, he 
established the Peabody Education Fund, 
which has remained efficient until now 
in the promotion of public education in 



the Southern States and in the mainte- 
nance of a Normal College in Nashville, 
Tennessee. The late Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
who succeeded Dr. Barnas Sears as the 
General Agent of this fund, has written 
a very good account of its operations. 
The influence exerted by this agency 
throughout the States which were im- 
poverished by the war cannot be calcu- 
lated, and it is not strange that the name 
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of (leorgc Peabody is now rcverctl from 
Baltimore to New Orleans. ** It is a 
name to conjure with," saiti a Southern 
observer not very lon^j ago. 

After the death of Dr. Curry. Dr. 
Samuel A. Green, Secretary of the Hoard, 
acted as General Agent; and when he 
asked to be relieved of these duties, 
Professor Wickliflfe Rose, of the Peabody 
Normal College, was chosen (leneral 
Agent in his stead. I le has just entered 
up<m the duties of his office. The prob- 
lem before the Board now is the perma- 
nent endowment of the Peabody Normal 
College in Nashville and the further dis- 
tribution of the Peabody Fund. 

The intlirect inHuences of Mr. Peabody 
are almost as great as the direct, and are 
especially noteworthy in three subse- 
quent gifts — those of John T. Slater, 
Johns Hopkins, and Knoch Pratt. Thus, 
the library which Peabotly founded in 
Baltimore for the use of scholars led 
Knoch Pratt to establish in the sanie 
city what niay be termed a collateral 



librar}' for the circulation 
of books among the peo- 
ple. So again, the munifi- 
cent foundations of Johns 
Hopkins for a university 
and for a hospital are the 
fruit of Mr. Peabody's ex- 
ample. Mr. John W. Gar- 
rett has left on record an 
interesting account of a 
dinner to which he invited 
Mr. Peabody and Mr. Hop- 
kins, and has recorded, 
with Boswellian detail, the 
conversation which then 
took place, led by Mr. 
Peabody. who emphasized 
the pleasure of giving as 
tran.scending the pleasure 
of making money. 

After some introductory 
remarks, in which he de- 
-scribed the formation of a 
board of trustees to carry 
out one of his great pur- 
poses, Mr. Peabody added : 
" I'he trust was accepted, 
and I then for the first 
time felt there was a higher 
pleasure and a greater 
happiness than accumulat- 
ing money, and that was derived from 
giving it for good and humane pur- 
po.ses ; and so I have gone on, and 
from that day realized, with increasing 
enjoyment, the pleasure of arranging for 
the greatest practicable good for those 
who would need my means to aid their 
well-being, progress, and happiness." 

Mr. John F. Slater, in establishing his 
fund for the promotion of education 
among the freedmen, openly acknowl- 
edged the impulse he had received from 
Mr. Peabody. This gentleman, a resi- 
dent of Norwich, Connecticut, was a 
nephewof Samuel Slater, of Rhode Island, 
who introduced into this country from 
F.ngland the art of cotton-spinning. Hav- 
ing acquired a large fortune, he gave to 
trustees, towards the end of his life, one 
million dollars, the income of which was 
to be expended in the promotion of 
normal and industrial education among 
the freednien. I'his fund has yielded 
si.xty thousand dollars a year, which has 
been employed in the methods appointed 
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by the founder, and the 
financial management of it 
has been so good that, not- 
withstanding the general 
depreciation of securities, 
the income is now quite as 
much as it was originally. 
The treasurer of this fund 
is Mr, Morris K, Jesup, of 
New York, whose senices 
in the American Museum 
of Natural History and in 
the Chamber of Commerce 
are well known ; and to 
him, in large measure, is 
due the admirable pecu- 
niary management of the 
fund. 

The foundations of Mr. 
Peabody and Mr. Slater 
had been for years in 
successful operation when 
Mr. John 1). Rockefeller, 
founder of the University 
of Chicago, gave a further 
impulse to National educa- 
tion by contributions to 
the General Education 
Board, instituted at his 
suggestion in the city of 
New York, and including 
among its members Robert C. Ogden, 
Frederick T. Gates, George • Foster 
Peabody, Walter H. Page, Albert .Shaw, 
Starr J, Murphy, and John U. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. His original endowment has 
lately been augmented by the great 
sum of thirty-two million dollars to 
be expended in the encouragement of 
higher education in any part of the coun- 
try. The trustees have already begun 
the study of this new problem, and have 
given a preliminary indication of possible 
proceedings by large gifts to Yale and 
Princeton. The trustees of this fund 
are most of them New Yorkers, but thc:re 
are several from a distance, including 
President Andrews, of Nebraska, and 
Mr. Hugh H. Hanna, of Indian.-xpolis. 
Dr. Wallace Buttrick is the General 
Agent of this board, and a more competent 
administrator it would be difficult, per- 
haps impossible, to find. 

Next upon the list of selected names 
comes that of .Andrew Carnegie. The 
country, a short time ago, was enlightened 
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by the celebration of his bounty in Pitts- 
burg, his former home, where the sum of 
twenty-three million dollars has been 
provided by him for the maintenance of 
a librar)', museum, and technical school. 
His numerous foundations of libraries in 
the city of New York and elsewhere are 
familiar to every one. But these foun- 
dations should not obscure two other 
gifts of his, the influence of which is not 
local, but National. One of them is the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, to 
which he gave ten million dollars for the 
purpose of promoting research in any 
department of human learning. The 
work of research goes on silently during 
long periods of time and its processes 
cannot be made ix>pular, so that the 
public, always clamorous for results, 
needs to cultivate the grace of patience. 
Most of its appropriations have been in 
the domain of natural science. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy of them all is the 
establishment of the Solar Observator>- 
in Southern California. The biological 
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laboratories on the shore of Long Island 
and at the Dr>' Tortugas, and the Desert 
Botanical Laboratory in Arizona, are fur- 
ther illustrations of its scope. So like- 
wise is the study of terrestrial magnetism 
by observations made, and to be made, 
on the Pacific Ocean. But linguistic 
science, as well as natural science, is 
included, and a generous appropriation 
has been allotted for the preparation of 
a Chaucer Lexicon, which will throw 
much light upon the early history of the 
English language; and another generous 
sum, though much less in amount, has 
been set apart for the critical study, by 
a competent scholar, of Browning's 
" Ring and the Book," and of its his- 
torical allusions. 

A second of Mr. Carnegie's gifts of 
National importance is a foundation for 
the advancement of teaching, especially 
in colleges and universities. The State 
universities have not been included in 
the operations of this fund. Teachers 
in other higher institutions of learning 
may receive pensions, upon certain con- 
ditions, as a recognition of their long- 
continued and beneficent services to 
education and science. 



The last of the five benefactions to 
which we have referred is that of Mrs. 
Russell Sage. The fund which she gives 
is ten million dollars, and she has 
stated informally that her object is '* the 
improvement of social and living condi- 
tions in the United States. The means 
to that end will include research, publi- 
cation, education, the establishment and 
maintenance of charitable and beneficial 
activities, agencies, and institutions, and 
the aid of any such activities, agencies, 
and institutions already established. It 
will be within the scope of such a foun- 
dation to investigate and study the 
causes of adverse social conditions, in- 
cluding ignorance, poverty, and vice, to 
suggest how these conditions can be 
remedied or ameliorated, and to put in 
operation any appropriate means to that 
end." The methods adopted by her 
trustees will soon be made public. A 
preliminary meeting for organization has 
already been held, and Mr. John M. 
Glenn, of Baltimore, a gentleman of wide 
experience and peculiar fitness for the 
work, has been chosen the secretary or 
general agent. 

Here ends this chapter from the 
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book of Genesis— the genesis of certain 
great benefactions to National education. 

And now, as this manuscript is pass- 
ing to the printer, comes the announce* 
ment of a gift of one million dollars 
from Miss Anna T. Jeanes, of Phila- 
delphia, the income of which is to be 
ap^ied toward Uie maintenance and 
assistance of elementary schools for 
negroes in the Southern States. 

This review was not intended to be a 
complete statement of the work of these 
great foundations. It was . meant to 
arrest attention to the influence of good 
examples. Almost if not quite all of 
these foundations have been based on 
principles that w«re designated by Mr. 
Peabody. To die present writer it has 
always been a matter of curiosity to dis- 



cover who was the author of the instru- 
ments by which Mr. Peabody completed 
his endowments. It is his belief that 
much is due to the Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, of Boston, whose wise counsels, 
unusual foresight, and remarkable gifts 
of expression are shown in ail the pro- 
visions laid down by Mr. Peabody. He 
was an admirable ally of that great bene- 
factor. 

Freedom from political and ecclesi- 
astical control, large liberty of action as 
to the methods to be employed, and con- 
fidence in the integrity, wisdom, and 
experience of the men selected to be 
trustees are among the chief character- 
istics, first, of Mr. Peabpdy's gifts, and 
then of all that have followed in their 
train. 




FREE-FOOT 

BY ALDIS DUNBAR 



Purple thistles grow 

In a ragged row. ' 

" Give you greeting, comrades I" I 

Hail them as I go. 

Up and up I climb, 
Crushing mint and thyme — 
Weaving earth and air and sky 
Into rough-cast rhyme. 

On the rocky crest 
Where the wild hawks nest, 
Deep surf-whispers from tall pines 
Lull my soul to rest. 

Long ago my feet 

Left the hard-worn street, — 

Ivcft the road for wander-ways, 
And I find them sweet. 



Since these days began, 
I— a landless man — 
Count me kin to bird and deer 
And the squirrel clan. 

Paths begin — ascend — 

Go a mite — ^to end. 

Streets have curb and paving-stone : 

IVe no street for friend I 

Where's a highroad found 
Clear of mark or bound ? 

Mine goes freely on and on, 
For the world is round. 

Knapsack all my load — 

(Ireen boughs for abode — 

I, who win the wander ways, 
Grudge no man ll:e road 1 
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A'NIVF.RvSrrV is a 
place hllc'd with the 
skeletons of thepa?>i 
and the wings of the biture.** 
There is some splendid as 
well as some ironic truth in 
this. Yet it is not coinplete. 
Some people have thoiigiu 
that a university might on 
occasion be concerned tint 
only with the past and the 
future, but even with the present. 

In the little town of Madison, in the 
State of Wisconsin, there is a university 
which seems to know ns much about the 
year 1907 as about any other year what- 
soever, past or to come. 

Madison is a strange place. Situated 
on a lovely, narrow, hilly isthmus between 
two beautiful lakes, it is encompassed 
with the soft scenery of central England, 
and, if it had been conquered by the 
white race a thousand years ago, would 
have had its calhetlral. and in return 
would have given its name to a dio- 
cese of enchanted lakes, holy hills, 
and haunted woods. Yet, with all its 
Old World look, it is still one of the most 
modem of modern towns, enacting in its 
State House those progressive, those 
venturesome, laws which make Wiscon- 
sin, in a way, the experimental labora- 
tory of America. 

A strange phice I One of the remotest 
from the world and one of the closest to 
itl There are no houses less shaken 
with the puffy little winds of incon- 
sequential contemporar>' struggles than 
some of those on Langdon Street. And 
Professor Babcock, in his little house on 
Henry Street, after havii^ enriched the 
world to the extent of untold millions of 
dollars by the invention of his milk-testing 
machine, from which he was too busy to 
' derive a cent of profit, still continues to 
pursue his researches into the consti- 
tution of matter. j)rofoundly unaffected 
by changes of dynasty in the State House, 
a mile from his door. 



Yes. Madison contains all 
the skeletons ^A the past 
and all the wings of the 
future that could be reason- 
ably apportioned to any one 
university town. \'et, as 
the visitor allows himself to 
repose at ease amid manu- 
scripts and test-tubes and 
aged trees and all the other 
accessories of academic se 
elusion, he unwarily raises his head 
and beholds, crossing the campus, a 
most learned professor of political 
econotny, who. besides being able to 
understand BcH.'hm-Iiawerk and the posi- 
tive theory of capital (an accomplish- 
ment obviously appropriate to a man in 
his position), is also capable of being 
a member of the Wisconsin .Slate Rail- 
road Commission and is in the unaca- 
demic habit of deciding what rates shall 
be diarged by the Chicago and North- 
western Railway for a return trip between 
Milwaukee and Janesville. 

The sight of this professor is some- 
what disconcerting. It arouses the vis- 
itor at once from the depths of scholastic 
retirement and restores him instantane- 
ously to the land of overcapitalization, 
freight tariffs, Harriman, Roosevelt's 
successor, what-shall-we^o-witb-the-Con- 
stitution now - that - we -don't - list - it as-a- 
rule- of -government, is - I.alollette -a-pa- 
triot-or-a-scoundrel, and all the other 
happy, urgent questions on the surface of 
current history. 

It is a strange place! If one should 
wish to know the renuHe, the inaccessible 
history of the early i^riod of western 
America, one must apply, above all 
others, to Professor Turner, of the De- 
partment of liistor\', and to the wonder- 
ful iJraper documents which they do say 
Professor Draper sometimes foigot to 
restore to their proper owners. 

Yet if f)ne should wish to know what 
is happening in the public life of Wis- 
consin to-day, one must apply to Charles 
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McCarthy, lecturer in political science, 
doctor of phiKisophy. and winner of the 
Justin Winsor historical prize against 
competitors from all sections of the 
Ignited States. 

Dr. McCarthy has two spheres of in- 
fluence. One is on University Hill. 
The other is in the State House. On 
I'niversity Hill he influences the devel- 
opment of political science. In the 
State House he influences the develop- 
ment of scientific jwlilics. 

Yet politics is the wrong word. Dr. 
McCarthy is not in politics at all. He 
is not interested in elections. He is 
simply the head of the Legislative De- 
partment of the Legislature of Wis- 
consin, with Margaret SchalTner. also 
of the Department of Political Science, 
for an assistant. He is the official 
lobbyist of the people of Wisconsin. 
It is his duty to provide the Legis- 
lature with all p<.»ssible information on 



. VAX IIISE 
er»it>' of Wiscooiin 

all ix)ssible legislative subjects. And 
he does it non-partisanly, modestly, com- 
prehensively, w ith a large staff of assist- 
ants and with a complete disr^^rd of 
the words Republican " or "Democrat," 
" Stalwart ' or •* Half-breed." 

Most of the new laws of the State of 
Wisconsin are put into shape in Dr. 
McCarthy's office. It is pretty nearly 
impc)ssible to get a •* joker " into them 
to-day. Dr. McCarthy stands on guard. 
•And even the Socialists trust him (and 
than this tliere could be no more complete 
vindication of character), because he 
has no political ambitions of his own, 
and because his sole desire is to have 
the laws of Wisconsin based on ascer- 
tained, indubitable facts. 

Dr. McCarthy's only power is the 
adage. " Great is the truth and it will 
prevail." He provides the truth and 
the Legislature does the rest. His duty 
ends with the academic task of estab- 
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HARItV L. KUSMiLL 
Professor of Bacteholo(ry 

lishing the facts. And what could be 
more appropriately academic than a duty 
of that kind ? Dr. McCarthy happily 
combines the privileges of a scholar with 
the obligations of a citizen. 

The professor who makes the railway 
rates between Milwaukee and Janesville 
and the instructor who feeds facts to the 
Legislature do not feel lonely amid their 
brethren of the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin. There are altogether some 
twenty-five or thirty professors and in- 
structors in the University who are like- 
wise officials of the State (lovernment. 

Like Dr. McCarthy, these professors 
and instructors are not in politics. They 
do not carry precincts. They do not 
deliver delegates. They simply provide 
the State Of W isconsin with the technical 
knowledge anti the professional advice 
which, of all places, a university is best 
fitted to furnish. 

Of course the opposition (which at 
present is the Democratic party) is 
occasionally obliged to raise a formal 
and perfunctor}' objection to this ex- 
traordinary species of university exten- 
sion. 



A Democratic newspaper not long ago 
referred in admirably heated language 
to the dastardly and rapacious conduct 
of a professor of engineering who was 
not content with drawing a salar}' from 
the University, but who also insisted on 
drawing one from the State Tax Com- 
mission. 

An investigation revealed the fact that 
this professorial pirate was indeed grasp>- 
ing at tw o sources of income at the same 
time. One of them (that from the Uni- 
versity) yielded him seven hundred dol- 
lars a year, and the other (that from the 
Tax Commission) brought him in the 
yearly sum of one thousand five hundred. 
It was perfectly clear that the two salaries 
had been so harmonized as to constitute 
one salary of twenty-two hundred dollars 
a year, which, as everybody knows, is 
quite enough for an extremely learned 
man who doesn't know any better. 

The rule applied to the professor who 
figured in this case is the rule which is 
applied to all professors in similar cases. 
W hen they enter the sen ice of the State, 
they forfeit a proportional amount of 
their income from the University. Their 
motive, therefore, can never sink ver)' 
low, and they can never hope to astonish 
the country with any specimen of that 
almost hopelessly rare animal, the over- 
paid scholar. 

The kind of ser\^ice rendered to the 
State of Wisconsin by the scholars of 
its University is well illustrated by the 
history of the work of the Tax Commis- 
sion. 

Wisconsin is one of the few States in 
the Union which have made a complete 
valuation of the property of their railways, 
and w hich can therefore make .some kind 
of close approximation at just how much 
these railways ought to earn in dividends 
and at just how much they ought to pay 
in taxes. 

A large part of the technical skill 
required for the making of such a valua- 
tion was furnished in Wisconsin by Pro- 
fessor William Dana Taylor. The swish 
of his academic gown has now died away 
in the pul)lic halls of the State of Wis- 
consin, but he has already acquired a 
cloud of successors. 

Professor W. D. Pence, Professor 
J. G. D. Mack, Professor H. J. B. Thor- 
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kelson, Mr. L. D, Williams, and Mr. J. D. 
Van Zandt, all of the University of Wis- 
consin, are now all of them employed in 
giving technical assistance to the State 
Tax Commission in the ascertainment of 
railway values. 

Meanwhile, in a branch of taxation 
distinct from the railway question, Pro- 
fessor Skinner has long been a part of 
the machinery of the Tax Commission, 
and Thomas Sewall Adams, Assistant 
Professor of Political Economy, is con 
tinuously at work on the real, as dis- 
tingui.shed from the assessed, value of 
Wisconsin property. 

Professor Adams also applies himself 
with particular affection to that rather 
dreary subject (except to those who own 
real estate), the taxation of mortgages. 
And he does this not only for the intel- 
lectual instruction of his fellow-econo- 
mists in (lermany, but also for the finan- 
cial welfare of the Wisconsin State 
treasury. 

It is largely owing to the labors of 
these gentlemen that taxation in W iscon- 
sin has almost ceased, to be a guessing 
contest (complicated by campaign con- 
tributions and the election returns), and 
has almost become a department of the 
science of mathematics. 

It is clear that the State of Wisconsin 
does not maintain its University simply 
for show or simply for the improvement 
of the minds of its young boys and girls. 
Here are eight professors and instruct- 
ors, already mentioned, whom it has 
impressed into service for the one pur- 
pose of establishing its taxation system 
on a scientific basis. 

But the State is not yet satisfied. If 
you go to Madison in the summer time, 
you will see a strange thing. Vou will 
see some twenty or thirty members of 
the Department of Political Economy 
(instructors, graduates, special students, 
and so on), all busily engaged in making 
laborious and intricate investigations for 
the same Tax Commission which is 
served by their leader, Professor Adams. 

The idea seems to be that they would 
make investigations anyway in order to 
become political economists, and that 
they might as well do it in the sen ice 
and for the benefit of the State. Thus 
two birds are slaughtered simultaneously. 




SAMIKI. i;. SI'AKI.IN<J 
Assistant I'rofrssor of Political Science 



It is an ingenious idea, and it lends 
itself to many variations. Eor instance : 
'I'he young people of the Slate of Wis- 
consin, when they go to the University, 
are offered the opportunity of study- 
itig Political Science. Now what better 
way could there be of training a man to 
teach Political Science to the young 
people of Wisconsin than by allowing 
him to learn something about it ? Why, 
therefore, should not Saniuel Edwin 
Sparling, .Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, be allowed to act as Chairman 
of the State Civil Service Commission ? 

In answer to thesequeslions (perhaps), 
and certainly because of his own admi 
rable personal qualifications. Professor 
Sparling does act as Chairman of the 
Civil Ser\'ice Commission of the State of 
Wisconsin. There could be no stronger 
guarantee of the removal of the civil 
ser\'ice list from political inHuence. And 
the consequences are as desirable for 
the University as for the State. It is 
probable that the young men and women 
who study in Professor Sparling's classes 
are able to detect the connection between 
the Political Science of the campus and 
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the actual public life of the outside 
world. 

And there is still another effect. 
The close connection between the 
State and the University has pro 
duced in the University a profound 
and a moving loyalty to the State. 

It is true that the State is not 
always as grateful or as generous 
as a private patron. Professor Tay- 
lor, whose disappearance from the 
public life of Wisconsin has already 
been noted, was worth some three 
thousand dollars a year to the State. 
Ho seems to be worth several times 
that sum to the Chicago and Alton 
Railway. 

In other words, the State of Wis- 
consin, like most other States, allows 
its servants ample opportunity for 
the development of the virtue of 
disinterestedness. And it is sur- 
prising how often that virtue is 
developed. 

In the Department of Geology 
there is a young instructor named 
Hotchkiss. Mr. Hotchkiss may be 
presumed to be deeply concerned 
about paleozoic remains or else 
about some other kind, but he has 
also acquired a deep concern about 
good roads. Anybody who has 
compared the cost of hauling farm 
products from the field to the near- 
est railway station with the cost of 
hauling those same products two 
hundred miles to market on rails 
will appreciate the importance of 
the subject of good roads to a State 
like Wisconsin. 

Mr. Hotchkiss read about good 
roads. He traveled all over the 
State observing and experimenting 
with an eye to the practical con- 
struction of good roads. He came 
back to the University and wrote a 
bulletin about good 'roads. He 
olTered a correspondence course on 
good roads. He wrote letters to 
Stale legislators on the history and 
advisability of good roads. He is 
now appearing before legislative 
committees and talking about good 
roads. And the improvement of 
the ways of communication in the 
country districts of Wisconsin will 
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always bear the marks of the work 
of Mr. Hotchkiss, Instructor in 
Geology. 

This little simple case illustrates 
the principle of the matter even 
better than the more prominent 
cases of men like Civil Service 
Commissioner Sparling and Rail- 
road Commissioner Meyer. Why 
should not the technical knowledge 
of the university man be used 
directly by the present generation 
as well as indirectly, and often in- 
adequately, by the young people 
who will form the next generation ? 
Professor Alexander Septimus Alex- 
ander is as much interested in good 
stallions as Mr. Hotchkiss is in 
good roads. Through his efforts 
and because of a law passed at his 
instance the Department of Horse 
X Breeding now supervises the propa- 
* gation of horses in Wisconsin, and 
^ it will not be long before all dis- 
j eased and improper stallions are 
H eliminated from the Wisconsin fields. 
•J All the way from civil service to 
a stallions, from stallions to railway 
< taxation, from railway taxation to 
a good roads, the University influence 
^ runs. Its twists and turns lead the 
= visitor into every nook and corner 
> of the life of the State. 
2 The University lecturer on for- 
Q estry, Mr, Edward Marriam Griffith, 
is the official forester of the State 
Government. Professor Richard 
Fischer is the official chemist of 
the State Dairy and Food Commis- 
sion. Professor Tumeaure and 
Professor Leonard Sewall Smith are 
.'Mdcrnien in the City Council of 
Madison. Mr. Huels, an instructor 
in engineering, is a gas and electric 
light expert of the city of Madison. 
Professor Snnth, the Alderman, al.so 
serves the State Legislature as an 
expert on water power, and has 
written the authoritative report on 
which will be based the future 
public development of the wonder- 
ful water-power possibilities of the 
State of \Visconsin. 

The whole system is strikingly 
reasonable. Who is likely to know 
more about horses than the Professor 
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of Veterinary Science, and therefore why 
should not Professor Alexander license all 
the stallions in Wisconsin throujjh his 
department of horse-breeding and take 
charge of the ofTicial improvement of horse- 
flesh throughout the State ? And why 
should not Professor Russell, since he 
already is a professor and an expert in 

bacteriology, manage the State Hygienic 
coo 



Laboratory- (which is a kind of State health 
department) and keep it in one of the 
University buildings, with Dr. Fuller, of 
the I'niversity. assisting him ? And why 
should not Professor Russell also serve 
on the State Live Stock Sanitary Board, 
ridding the State of tubercular cattle 
while at the same time he is pursuing 
his bacteriological experiments ? 
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it is all a matter of two birds and one 
stxMie. Or peiiiaps it is even a matter 

of three birds. 'I'he people of Wisconsin 
not only get Professor Russell's services 
as both a theoretical investigator and a 
practical administrator, but they send 
him back to his students wiUi that 
heightened inspiration which comes to a 
teacher as (he result of an actual^per- 
sonal contact with public atTairs. 

We have gprown somewhat accustomed 
to the spectacle of the professor in pub- 
lic life. We have seen Hollander go 
from Johns Hopkins to the treasurership 
of Porto Rico. We have seen Schurman 
go from Cornell, and Moses from the 
University of California, to the Philippine 
Commission. We have seen Merriam, 
of the University of Chicago, sitting in 
the Chicago Charter Convention. These 
men,and many others, have borne, and are 
bearing, their pnrt of thepuljlic inirden of 
to-day. The professors ami ihc iiisiiiu t- 
ors of the University of Wisconsin are 
not singular. But their opportunities 
have been particularly lailge because of 
the particular!) rapid progress made dur- 
ing recent years by the people of the 
State of Wisconsin in the direction of 
* political and economic change. 

The influence of the Uiiiversit}' on 
this era of ]»ro.c:ress has liecn at the same 
time slunuialiug and steadying. The 
University has not been in politics. It 
has simply furnished iacts. And facts 
are stimulating and steads in^ both. 

A few months ago the Railroad Com- 
mission of the State of Wisconsin handed 
down a decision under which the pas- 
seii8:er rates to he charged by the three 
principal raihva\s of Wisconsin were 
reduced from three to two and a half 
cents a mile. 

This action was taken at a time when 
many Western States were reducing pa.s- 
•senger rates all the way down to two 
cents, more out of petulance than out of 
conviction. The railways were vaguely 
rich and specifically and undeniably 
wicked. What more natural, then, than 
to curtail their income ? A two-cent rate 
would certainly displease them and it 
would certainly show the people that the 
Legislature was their friend. And if the 
law should be thrown out by the courts 



on the ground that it deprived the rail" 
ways of a just return on their invest* 
ment, that event, would only show that 

judges were less popular than Icjj-islators. 

In the midst of this riot of emotion 
the Wisconsin Commission issued its 
order. It applied to only three railways. 
.\nd it stopped at two cents and a half. 
And Wisconsin is thf must "radical" 
State in America, i iierc was just one 
thing to be said, however, for the Wis- 
consin decision. It will stick 1 

A very hi<^h official of the Chicnpfo and 
Northwestern Railway (one of the rail- 
ways affected) was discussing the de- 
cision a few days after it was handed 
down. 

" Appeal from it ?" he said. '* What's 
the use ? That decision was not only a 
decision but a complcie argument. It 
contained all the facts. It was wonder- 
ful. AH that a jndjj^e wmild do would 
be to read it. '1 here is no more evi- 
dence to be introduced. It is all there. 
That decision is one of tiie most marvel- 
ous pieces of railroad accounting that we 
railroad men have ever seen. No, we'll 
let it alone." 

Professor Balthasar Henry Meyer de- 
serves only one-third of the credit for 
this splendid administrative performance. 
His two colleagues are his peers. Hut 
they are not more than his i>eers. Pro- 
fessor Meyer has taken part» and is 
continuing to take part, in the work of a 
governmental body which is makinpf 
litical and economic history in America. 

Hoi^ much this means to his own 
development as an economist! How 
much it means to his State 1 1 low much 
to his University t How uiuch to his 
pupils 1 

Neither Professor Meyer nor any other 
professor or instructor who has been 

mentif>ned is in pr>litics. All of them 
and many others who have not been 
mentioned are in public life, or, to put 
it more broadly, in the common life of 
their fellow-citizens. They give their 
fellow-ciii/ens as well as their pupils 
the benetit of their non-iJariisan, techni- 
cal knowledge. The University of Wis- 
tonsin has become a kind of "consult- 
insj enijineer " in the public life of the 
State of W isconsin. 
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HK Outlook in the following pages invites the reader to see Hampton itself 



and some of the fruits of its work rather than to Usten to any descrip- 



A tive account of the institution or any recital of dates and statistics. The 
photographs which we reproduce are pictures of actual scenes on the school 
grounds and are selected from a much larger collection which will be sent, with 
other statistical and ix.'rsonal information, on application to Miss J. E. Davis, 
Hampton Institute, Hampto.i, Virginia. The three papers by Messrs. Richards, 
Green, and Kaiuhill were delivered at the annual Anniversar>' Exercises last May, 
and fonn a striking exhibit of the actual product of Hampton in men who can do 
useful things, think clearly about them, and express their thoughts in excellent and 
readable English. In our judgment, these three papers are worth publication, not 
niercly as samples of Hampton work, but on account of their own intrinsic human 
interest. How many "Commencement Orations " chosen from programmes of the 
great literar>- universities could be publisht-tl in the same way? The fact is that 
Hampton is not only furnishing its Nigro and Indian students with the best 
sort of practical education, but is teaching the entire country a very much 
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needed lesson as well. It is quietly demonstrating in actual life the truth that 
industrial education and intellectual education are not only hannunious, but are 
absolutely essential one to the other. No' man can think rightly about things 
unless he knows how to do those things; nor can he do them without having 
h nrner! to think rightly about thein. The man who kiKjws by actual experience 
something about plants, snil properties, rotation of crops, irii^.ition, nuinial hus- 
bandry, vegetable gardening, and fruit-growing will gel clearer ideas and a 
keener interest from the study of history, civics, and political economy. The man 
who has learned how geometry and mathematical formulae apply to the work of the 
binrksinith, the mason, and the carpenter, or how the jirincifilcs nf iiidusirial 
chennslry are essential to the trade of the painter and the textile worker, develops 
a capacity to appreciate the splendors and absorbing interest of book-learning that 
the mere book-learner can never have. General Armstrong, the noble founder of 
the institution, desired that Hampton should stand "pre-eminently for the idea of 
labor as a moral and educative force." His purpose pr^ssibly his sint^le purpose — 
was to instill this idea into the negro race. There is some hopeful indication that 
his purpose was greater than he himself knew it to be. For it begins to appear 
that, through the influence of Hampton and the institutions, white and black, which 
have sprnniL^ up under its example, this idea has been instilled more and more into 
the white race. Indusfrial « duca(i«)n is a term ver>' widely misunderstood. Too 
many people have Ihuughi ihai it was going to make plodders of u.s all — mere 
|dane>pushers, mortar-mixers, anvil-pounders. Hampton Institute is practically 
disproving this. The right kind of industrial education ought to give and does 
give a man a keener enjoyment of all the beauty of literature, history, art, and nnisic. 
It enables him, to be sure, to push a plane and lay a stone in mortar, but also to 
appreciate more profoundly the work of Giotto, Brunelleschi, and Sir Christopher 
Wren ; it enables him to hold a plow to its furrow, and thereby the more to enjoy 
the paintin^rs of Francois Millet, the discoveries of Faraday, the poems of Virgil 
and iheocritus. 

These words introducing the reader to Hampton Institute would be incomplete 
without at least the mention of the two men who, in the spirit of its founder, 
General Armstrong, have, with greater burdens aiul in the face of greater obstacles 
than the public can ever know, brought tlie Institute to its present state of 
efficiency and achievement. These two men are Dr. H. B. Frissell, Principal of 
the Institute, and Mr. Robert C Ogden, President of the Board of Trustees. 1 he 
modesty and calmness with which they do their work have kept the general public 
less informed about them than it sometimes is about men much more talked about 
but much less deserA'inp^. Those Americans, however, who have given time and 
attention to the educational problems of the country know what Dr. Frissell and 
Mr. Ogden have accomplished, and place their names very high in the Ibt of 
American patriots. — The Editors. 

I. — LEARNING BY UNDOING 

BY T. E. KlCMAkDS, JR. 



Learning by doing is one f>f the 
great ideals of Hampton Institute which 
has done much toward the creating 
of her name and fame. But while 

learning by doing has made her famous, 
let me also say that many of her stu- 
dents learn by undoing. Such has been 
my case. 

In the Caribbean Sea, not far from the 
shores of Cuba, lies an island which is 



called the gem of the West Indies. Its 
climate, luxuriant vegetation, and wind- 
ing rivers make the island appear to the 
American tourist like a paradise, while the 
native, overcome by its balmy air and 
refreshing sunlight, remains in lazy con- 
tentment. He sees no reason why he 
should exert himself, when nature offers 
everything freely without Struggle^ or 
worry. Again, the effects of the caste 
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system check his progress. From the 

time that the English took charge of the 
island, and even under Spanish rule, old 
birth and class distinctions were trans- 
planted, and since then have taken deep 
root in the minds and hearts of the 
natives, so that the island has reached 
that unfortunate stale which exists in 
every country when the working class is 
insufficient to support the aristocracy* 
and when there is no appreciation what- 
ever for common work. England, on the 
other hand, being more progressive, has 
gradually shaken off these traditions and 
become more like America in democratic 
ideas. A man in Jamaica having three 
or more acres of Innd planted with 
bananas can safely call himself a country 
gentleman. My lather, being fortunate 
enough to have a banana cultivation and 
somemoney, was looked upon as the coun- 
try gentleman just mentioned. On this 
account we were not expected to do any- 
thing that servants should do. I spent 
most of my time keeping my father's 
books an<l doing such work as became 
< my rank. Of course the rest was spent 
in school. Since my stay at Hampton 
I have often tiiou^ht of the appearance 
I used to make with a little neero })oy 
behind carryinj^ my parcels, and many 
tmies I have liiuughl what a fool I was. 

My relatives, in talking to one of their 
American friends who was in sym] tli 
with the islantl and its future find L;ot- 
ten a glimpse of Hampton's ideas. 1 hey 
were shown how labor was upHfting, and 
how the Americans were succeeding 
because they believed this, and because 
everybody Wf)rked. After man\ months 
of discussion they were convinced, and 
Mr. E. B. Hopkins, the friend, made 
them part from me in order that I should 
see as the Americans saw. 

Early in the spring of 1902 two of us 
arrived at the school's gate. We were 
surprised in not seeing a student taking 
recess, for it was eight oVlo( k, or recess 
time. We waited and waited, yet there 
was no baggageman in sight. Finally, 
a passing student pointed out a wheel- 
barrow to us and told us to take our 
baggage to the oiTu e. My partner lnoked 
at me and 1 at him. each being unable 
to break the dead silence. We finally 
decided to take our trunks to the office. 



as there was no one else to do it All 

this time we were wondering what kind of 
an American college this was, not to have 
a baggageman. We soon found, however, 
that we were both baggagemen. 

We were now assigned to our different 
rooms, and after a day of hard and 
curious investigation we separated for 
the night, thinking thai the matron would 
call us in time for breakfast, so as to 
allow her to clean the room without dis- 
turbing us. Next morning I awoke about 
seven or eight, and, not seeing the 
matron, I asked for her. My speech 
was not easily understood by my mates, 
who thou^^ht I said, "Who cleans up?*' 
At that moment they showed me the 
dust-pa lis and brushes of the room, one 
of them using the broom very cleverly 
as he explained matters to me. 

Next Monday I reported tothejrrccn- 
Ijouse for work. I thought I was going 
to keep books or something of the kitid, 
so I appeared on the scene well dressed. 
I saw the headman watching me, but I 
was too green to see his jxiint. \ liule 
later I had a team of well-groomed horses 
going out of the seeming school bounds, 
and in less than ten minutes more I was 
changed from well dressed to well dirty. 
It is needless for uu- to tell h(»w I manned 
the plow, for 1 never saw one before 
with so many parts. This was the begin- 
ning of my seeming difficulties. Any> 
way, I at once resob ed to conquer all 
things for my counir>''s sake. I am 
sorry to mention that my friend and 
fellow-traveler, being much more accus> 
tonied to his old living, could not meet 
Hampton's requirements and reforms, 
lie could not learn by undoing. He 
therefore went home much mortified. 
My funds, on account of misuse, had 
been cut off, my friend was gone, my old 
ideas were faihng me and new ones were 
taking their places. 

I soon saw that it was impossible to 
learn by doing what 1 had been doing. 
Seeing that T was hemmed in "u every 
side with new ideas and customs, I 
decided to abandon the old form of liv- 
ing and adopt the new. Since then ray 
difiicultirs ha\ e vanished : my okl idea 
of drawing the line has been changed 
for Hampton's reaping to sow. All 
the industrial pursuits for which I had 
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inherited hatred I now sincerely like and 

admire. I have finished the machinist 
trade, and during^ two months of my 
summer vacation I took a course in the 
Brooklyn Automobile School* It was 
in this shop that I learned what real 
hustling meant. I spent the other part 
of my vacation in Jamaica. During my 
short suy there 1 now and then intro- 
duced the overalls publicly, but I met 
severe criticism. In many cases my 



companions rejected my company. The 

Jamaicans, however, are coming around 
to the truth that labor is not degrading. 
Still, there will be a great problem in the 
future for the young Jamaican to solve. 
I am glad to say that when I return I 
shall not be so helpless and useless as 
when I came here four years ago. and 
I hope I may be able to do sontelhing 
toward bringing about a change of senti- 
ment. 



II.— THE EVOLUTION OF A HOPELESS 

CASE 

BY CHARLES B. RANDALL 



The first impressions of myself and 
my surroundings that remain in my 

memory are of a very huinlilc home 
on a twenty-tive-acre tract of land in 
Powhatan County, Virginia. 1 will not 
say farm, for, as nearly as I can re- 
member, there were not two acres of 
cleared ground attached. This land 
was a gift to my father from a brother 
of his, whom at that time I bad never 
seen. I pictured him in my mind as 
a ver>' wealthy man, and certainly a 
very good one. I fmmd out later that 
although my uncle was not very wealthy, 
be was really very good and very gener- 
ous ; that he was several years older than 
my f;iih(T, and that he had go le to 
Mai>sachusetts in 1866 with some Union 
soldiers, and there bad worked and 
economized and saved his earnings to 
the extent that he was not only able to 
make this gift to ni) father, but was him- 
self pursuing a course of study in a place 
called Hampton Institute. 

There were three brothers older than 
TH' ( If. During the winter months all 
ol Itic time that they could spare from 
the work of clearing and tilling tlie little 
farm they spent in school. I was not 
yet old enoiigli to go to school, but I 
had a longing to know something about 
the contents of my brothert*' books. My 
mother noticed this anxiety on my part, 
and purchased me a primer, and she 
labored during her spare moments to 
teach me the alphabet : sn, at the age 
of six, I had pretty well mastered ll)al 
primer. From that time until I was fif- 



teen years of age I attended school from 

one to six months a year — more often 
one than six, for I had to help with the 
farm work. Had I been more indus- 
trious, it is probable that I might not 
have had the chance to go to school as 
much as I did. It was the common 
talk of the neighborhood that I was the 
laziest boy in it. Very often my father 
would let me go to school because he 
was tired of the job of trying to make 
me work. I could outstrip the best of 
them in the school-room, but when it 
came to work, 1 was not there except 
under compulsion. 

In 1892 my uncle, of whom I have 
spoken already, paid us a visit. Before 
he left he very generously offered to give 
me the advantage of two years' training 
at Hampton at his expense. I do not 
know what was in his mind, but I have 
often thought since that, knowing Hamp- 
ton as he did, he felt that here was the 
place to get me started to do something, 
if it were possible for me to be started. 
If that were his thought, it was most 
prophetic — as you shall soon see. 

The following year 1 came to Hamp- 
ton, entering as a day student Before 
that time I had never been more than forty 
mill s fioni thai little farm in Powhatan 
County, >ci 1 wasso lazy and worthlessand 
withal so pugnacious and mischievous that 
many people, who did not know, thought 
that I had been reared in New York. I 
have always since regretted that I Cwr. 
not gel here a year earlier, for hud 1 
done so I would have bad the pleasure 
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and privilege of seeing General Arm- 
strong, lie died a few months before 
my arrival. During my first year here 
very few days pasMd diat not set 
before me some allusion, some reminder, 
of that great and noble worker. All 
arotind me were tiie lasting monuments 
of his untiring labor and magnanimous 
self-sacrifiee. All about me were living 
examples f)f thrift and industry. Kver)- 
day I saw boys and girls working hard and 
attending school at night ; and yet after 
eight months of this I emerged into vaca- 
tion time about as lazy as when I started. 

The following school year found me 
again at my place. I went through the 
same refining process again, and came 
out almost but not wholly dross. I ap- 
plied for work in the Institute during 
that vacation, and my application was 
accepted. I set to work alter the close 
of school, and' in less than a dozen days 
I had worked in three different depart- 
ments, each one considering itself well rid 
of me when I was gone. 'Fhe thirteenth 
day marked the turning-point in my life. 
On that day happened the incident %\hich 
to me takes precedence of all others 
in my life. Major Moton (then Captain 
Moton) called me to the office to talk to 
me, and what he said to me there changed 
the whole trend of my life and character. 
Perhai)s he has never thoi;;dn of it again, 
but 1 am sure that 1 shall never forget 
it He scolded me soundly for my shift- 
lessness, and, among okWx things, said, 
" You are actually the laziest boy that I 
ever knew." In some way it seemed 
that that one sentence kindled all sorts 
of fires in my young brain. All of my 
native pugnacity came to the surface, 
and then and there 1 told the Captain 
that 1 would leave the school and not 
return. The following morning I did 
leave, apparently In high dudgeon, but in 
reality probably no student ever left this 
campus with more sober, serious thought, 
for down there near Marquand Cottage 
I had buried that morning the Randall 
of the day before, and was taking away 
the material f<>r th-- dcveloijinenl of an- 
other teliuw by liial name, in that same 
spot I had registered a vow that I would 
some day get to the place wht re Cajitain 
Moton would be willing to take back the 
assertion that he had made. 



Since that time, as I have thought of 
liaiapton, its work and its workers, it 
has been very apparent to me that the 
boy or girl who has had the privilege of 
living under its influence, and who has 
not been made better, whose life has 
not been changed to a grander, nobler, 
higher plane, whose aims have not been 
set higher, must indeed have been pri- 
marily of an extremely worthless clay. 
One of my reasons for relating these 
incidents in detail, as I have done, is to 
illustrate to you die fact about Hampton 
that impresses me most. It is the power 
that there seems to be here of getting 
hold of seemingly worthless fellows and 
drawing fortii the true worth that is 
latent in them. Probably no boy here 
was ever started on the upward road in 
just the same manner that I was, but 1 
believe it took just that to start me. 
When Hampton does not find out the 
secret, Vfui may rest assured that the 
problem is difficult to solve. 

After that interview with the Major I 
went to my home and woriced on my 
Other's farm until October, when I took 
charge of the schot)! in which I had 
been a pupil two years before. I found 
real pleasure in the work, and did what 
I could to uplift those about me. 

My next venture was at the North, in 
the city of HosIdu. where I went as a 
hotel man. Having never before been 
in a laige city, tfie many alluring attrac* 
tions of city life came near proving too 
much for me ; but the vow that I had 
made and my remembrance of the warn- 
ings I had so often heard at Hampton 
kept me afloat. It took me nearly three 
years to learn that I would make but 
small success in hotel work. There was 
either something about tlie hotel tlial 
didn't suit me or something about me 
that didn't Suit the hotel. I did not 
stop to figure out which was true, but I 
simply decided to change. I was helped 
in determining my future course of action 
by a very kind and generous friend of 
mine, a l:ui\- who was a guest of the 
hotel in which I worked. Together we 
planned that I should come back to 
Hampton, finish the course which I had 
already begun, and afterward learn a 
trade. I did not know what trade I 
would learn. Up to that time the only 
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work that I knew much about was fann- 
ing or hotel work. I knew little of tools, 
i had not much inclination to learn 

aliout thcin, but somehow and some- 
where 1 had gotten .qfiinipd'on enoiii^h \<\ 
see that a trade was the thing lor me. 1 
finally entered the carpenter shop in 
1899, at the age of twenty-three, with 
no InhLTciU ability in that direction, and 
no cxpcriL-ncc save that acquired in the 
nmnuai training department. 

I finished the course three years later 
with some credit, 1 hope, and I am glad 
to say that ver)' few days have passed 
since that time that 1 have not worked 
at my trade, either as hired man, in- 
structor, or contractor. To-day I can 
show ^^ajoI Moton some good results of 
my labor in three States — Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina. 

At present my work is in Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. My first work 
there was as instructor in carpentry and 
drawing in tlie State Industrial Institute. 
I am now working as a building con- 
tractor. I began the business with next 
to no capital, with but slight acquaint- 
ance with the people, and in the midst 
of the sort of competition tiiai seemed 
to lead to starvation ; but, in spite of all 
these hindrances, by diligent application 
of my lime and encr;^ics to my work, and 
by promptness in meeting my obligations, 
1 believe I can safely say that 1 have 
won the confidence and the respect of 
the people of both races. I have for a 
partner n yotm^ man who is a graduate 
of the Slater Institute. We have had a 
hard struggle together ; we have had to 
do our work better and furnish better 
material than those in competition with 
us, while we have received very litilc 
more for services rendered than tiicy. 



At first the people seemed to think that 
to get work done dieaply was the chief 
aim in building. By a great sacrifice, 

wc have demonstrated to them that this 
is not true, and to-day we do all of the 
best building that is done in the town 
by our race. The colored people have 
been operating a Building and Loan 
Association for about four years. Dur- 
ing the past three years we have done 
the principal part of tliat work. 1 here 
is no lumber-manufacturing place in town 
where an order from Randall and Smith 
is not glatlly received and promptly 
delivered, and no brick concern will turn 
us down. Wherever we do work we 
endeavor to do it well and give satisfac- 
tion ; and we work six da\ s in the week, 
thoni^h the custom down there is' to WDrk 
five and a half. U c have trained six 
young men in the trade to the extent that 
they now receive wages as high as the 
Ix'st c<tli)red wnrknieti in the town. The 
struggle is slill on, and we are still being 
inspired to higher achievement. 

In conclusion, I must say, however, 
that whatever I have done, whatever 
respect and confidence I may have among 
my fellows, whatever intiuence for good 
I may wield, I must attribute the cause 
of it all, first, to the living interest of m) 
mother; second, to the strong arm and 
will of my lather; third, to the kindness 
and generosity of my untie ; and, last 
but by no means least, to the influence 
of Hampton's workers upon my life and 
character. My work shal! continue to 
be in the direction of helping people not 
to be lazy, for I am convinced that there 
is very little hope for such people; and 
whenever 1 get hold of what seems to me 
a hoprless rnst'. 1 think i can do no better 
than to reconunend him to Hampton. 



Ill 1NDI.\N 

BY J AMI 

The Indians neither built monuments 

nor wrote books. The only records 
the\' jnadc were by means of wampum 
and pictures ; consequently the stories 
told by the Indians are largely tradi« 
tional, depending for their \ividness 
on the intelligence or the imagination 
of llic U:Uer. 



TRADl'l IONS 

> GREEN 

When I was a child, my father used to 

tell some of these tratlilions. How old 
they are he does not know — he only says 
his father used to tell them. I have 
remem1)ered a few of them, and I will 
tell them as I rc member them. 

The first is the story r)f th»» creation 
of man, the monkey, the hsh, and the 
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snake. The Tiirlians believed in t\vf> 
gods, the Good and the Ev il. The Good 
Ruler thoi^ht to himself that the world 
was incomplete with nothing living in 
llu' water nf)r on thr dry land. So he 
created the beautitul lishes to live in the 
water, and man on the land. The Evil 
One saw that these two creations were 
good, and they nude hini angry and 
jealous. He went toworktf^j imitate the 
Good Ruler. In trying to make a tish 
he made a snake. He felt ashamed 
that he could not make a fish, so he 
turned his labor toward making a man. 
liut here he also failed ; instead of 
making a man, he made a monkey. 
This is the way my forefathers believed 
men, monkeys, fishes, and snakes were 
made. 

Another story nty father used to tell 
is about the marriage customs of the 
Indians. There were eight clans to a 
tribe— the Bear, T{ca\n. Turtle, Deer, 
Snipe. W'nlf, Hi r< >n. ami Hawk. No one 
wa.s allowed lo mui iy another of his clan 
in any tribe. A Deer of the Senecas 
nn"ght marry a Turtle of his or <^ any 
tribe, but a Wolf might not marry n 
Wolf, nor a Bear a Bear. The children 
belonged to the clan of the mother. They 
not only called her mother, but they 
called her sisters mothers, and her sis- 
ters* children brothers and sisters ; this 
is the reason they do not marry in Uieir 
own clan. If the marriage proves un- 
happy, the parties are allowed to sepa- 
rate, and each is at lil)erty to niarry 
again. An Indian once replied to a 
white man who criticised the marriage 
customs of the Indians, "You marry 
squaw; she know you always keep her. 
so she scold, scold, scold, and not cook 
your venison. I marry squaw ; she know 
if she not good I not keep her, so she 
not scold, but cook my venison and al- 
ways pleasant. We li\e lonif toi^ether.*' 
About the world's coming to an end. 
my father used lo say thai there was a 
large piece of canvas in the heaven torn 
in many pi i< cs. and there was a woman 
'mending it. When she got thr.Hii,'h, the 
world would cojne lo an end. Hut the 
canvas was always torn whenever there 
was any kind of a storm. I remember I 
used to rejoice whenever there was a 
hard thunder-storm, hoping that the 



c iiivas would be torn to pieces, so that 
ilie old woman would never tinish the 
work. 

It is said that the Indian has no sense 
of humor, and therefore he has no jr.kc; ; 
but i think uu>sl of tho.se who believe tiiat 
would change their minds if they heard 
a few of the jokes in Indian language. 
The laughter part is lost in translaticm. 
Here is one that, when told in Indian 
language, makes anyone laugh who under- 
stands. It is about an Indian, who did 
not know his English very well i;* ing to 
a white settlement. It seenud that a 
certain faiuK r had l>een visid d hv a thirf 
who look a few melons. Ihc farmer, 
upon seeing the Indian, asked if it were 
he who took the melons. The Indian, 
not understanding what was said, an- 
swered, *' Yes." He saw that his answer 
made the other angry, so he thought he 
would say "no" the next time. The 
farmer went on to say. '* Are you going 
away now and 1 • ^^ '• my melons alone 
" No, ' the Indian replied. This, when 
told by an Indian in his own dialect, 
makes his hearers burst into laughter. 

The Indians h.ave many animal stories. 
They will tell you why animals behave 
as they do and ^hy they are made as 
they are. I once asked my father why 
it was tKat the dog was so friendly to the 
man. He said that long ago, before the 
whue man had set foot on this land, all 
the animals were able to talk with the 
Indian. Or.e time the animals called a 
meeting to di.scuss how the Indian was 
getting ahead of ihcm in hunting and 
on the war-path. The wolf, bear, fox, 
and many others plotted to exterminate 
the Indian. In the midst of the discus- 
sion the dog rose up and expressed his 
opinion. He said, '• If there is going to 
be a war, 1 will go and tell the Indians 
to prepare for it. It is unfair to the 
Tiiflinn and against the rule to hold a 
nieeling when e\er) one is not present." 
The horse was of the same opinion. 
This made all the others angry against 
the i\' and they were about to do vio- 
!i nrr 1 I tht ni when the voice of tl,e 
(iood Ruler was heard in wrath. He 
said he had heard their council, and 
Would punish them for their evil plotting 
and for pnrtakinLT in a council when 
every one was not lliere. From that day 
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their power of talkinjf was taken nwny 
from tlu'in. ai)(l they wert' inferior 
to the Indian. As for ihc tli»g uiul the 
horse, they would always hav^ been 
friends tr) the Indian, but ihcir abiUiy to 
talk was takrn away from them also. 

I used i i like to hear my father tell 
of the happ) hunting j;rouiid. To gain 
admittance to this place, he used to say, 
we must live a go<)<l, straightforward 
life. At thnt place thrrc was ])lenty of 
game and tish, and the place was only 
for the Indian. The white man could 
not enter this place because he was so 
cruel to the red (.hildren of the forest. 
I once asked him what bccamr nf iliosc 
who did not live a good life. He said : 
'* Those who like to torture dumb ani- 
mals, such as the dog and the cat» will 
in the ni xt world be made to cross a pit 
on a tight-rope. In the pit are dogs and 
cats ready to jvunp up on any one who 
shcnild fall. If you have lied to your 
friends, the Kvil Spirit will pour molten 
lead down your throat as many litius as 
you have lied, if one has a wite and 
has the habit of beating her, he will be 
made to beat a white-hot statue of a 
woman with a rod, and at every stroke 



sparks will fly at him and bi:rn binl. 
If one had danced other than as the 
(iood Ruler ordained, he will be made 
to dance on a red-hot floor." 

These traditions of my forefathers 
were held sacredly and reverentl} by 
former generations. Hut that feeling is 
now dying out, being supplanted by the 
doctrines of Christianity. In a few gen* 
erations these traditi<Mis or old beliefs 
will be held on1\ as folk-lore stories or 
fairy talcs by the descendants of those 
who told them. 

The uneducated Indian finds it hatd 
to ^ifive up his ideas of religion to become 
a C hristian, lie docs not see wherein 
the Christiati religioji is su^x-Tior to his. 
But education is working a great change. 
Hardly any one now believes that by 
pointini:^ to a rainbow one will <^<.'\ disfii^- 
ured, or that if an owl hoots near a house 
deatiii*will come to one of the family. 

No, the Indian did not build monu- 
menls nor write books, but the legends 
he has told and the mighty rivers he has 
named will always serve as his monu- 
ments, that he may not be foigotten 
when he shall no longer tiead the land 
which was once all his own. 




THE COMPANY OF THE FAITHFUL 

BY PRJSCiLLA LEONARD 

The faithfulnesses of the past, 

How ijuiel and (j!>scure and vast 
They reach behind making sure 
The things that rise and that endure I 

All things f)f glory and of worth 
In faithfulness have had their birth; 
Out of the deep of sacrifice 
The pillars of the future rise. 

The faithfulnesses of to-day, 
I'ainful and haril and slow are they ; 
Vet inch l>y inch from them must grow 
The nobler days that earth shall know. 

I'rom faithfulness to faithfulness 
The world fights forward through its stress, 
Duty the watchword. God the goal; — 
Art thou of those that build, my soul? 
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CREATIVE AMERICANS 

AN AMERICAN ARCHITECT 

BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 



ARCHITECTS in this countr>' are 
not infrequently heard deplor- 
ing the handicaps under which 
they labor. Sites are often badly pro- 
portioned and so placed as to be almost 
unmanageable. Building committees are 
stupid or they are inhumanly obstinate 
about exceeding the estimates. The 
client who demands no changes in the 
plan of his house after the walls are up, 
or, having asked for them, is willing to 
pay the extra bills without getting into a 
temper, is so rare as to be a kind of 
natural curiosity. In too many cases 
there is a wide difference between what 
the architect wants to do in order to 
realize an ideal, and what the purse or 
the taste of his employer will permit him 
to do. If he is carrying out a scheme 
under the best of circumstances, it is not 



improbable that in the midst of his joy- 
ful progress he may be cast down by a 
strike. I have known a brilliant 'and 
successful young architect to declare 
that his pleasure in doing a piece of 
work was turned to bitterness by the 
innumerable annoyances suffered in the 
doing of it. Yet, when all is said, the 
American architect remains the spoilt 
child of his profession. 

Nowhere else in the world will you 
find such building operations going 
forward as you may observe almost 
anywhere in the United States. Public 
enterprises are vast in number and in 
scope. Gigantic office buildings spring 
up like mushrooms. The plans filed for 
new private dwellings in city and coun- 
try are past counting. So incessant is 
the demand for architectural services 

6H1 
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that men in their thirties, or even 
younfjer. men fresh from the ortlce train- 
ing which succeeds the training of the 
schools, set up in business for themselves 
and win prizes in competitions or receive 
private commissions which the veterans 
of an earlier day might have envied. 
But it is not upon the mere magnitude 
of his opportunity that the Ameiican 
architect is to be cong;ratulatr(l. It is 
in the nature of his chance that he is 
fortunate. Witness the career of the 
subject of this paper, Mr. Daniel H. 
Bumham, of C'l if ago. 

Born at Henderson, New York, in 
1 846, and early brought to Chicago, he 
came to maturity at just the time and in 
just the place favorable to the develop- 
ment of his gifts. In partnership with 
the late John Wellborn Root, he practiced 
his profession under conditions which 
gave him a uni(iue problem to solve. 
Thi y we re not aesthetic conditions; they 
Were business conditions; and they were, 
yx rhaps. a little more closely identified 
than any others with the daily movement 
of American life. It is customary when 
dealing with American literature or paint- 
ing to talk about the growth in this 
country of intellectual interests and of 
the love of beauty. We take account of 
progress made. We speculate as to pos- 
sible gains in the future. If architecture 
is our theme, we reflect more particularly 
. on the evolution of an American style. 
Meanwhile the genius of the American 
people has fully and conclusively ex- 
pressed itself, if anywhere, in the domain 
of practical thing.s, and it has given to 
architecture not a style but a species— 
the office building fifteen or twenty stories 
. high. It has been Mr. Hurnharo*8 part 
to ilhistrate this species, to do some- 
thing m America that had never been 
done elsewhere. I do not mean that he 
invented it, for the entire profession has 
been occupied, more or less, with the 
construction of tall btiildinijs vyt-r since 
the steel-cage principle was esiublished. 
It was to his partner, John Root, too, 
that much of the character in the « u lier 
wfuk nf ilu linn was due. lUit from the 
start Mr. Hurnluim has been a builder of 
sky-scrapers, and it is in that rule that he 
has achieved special distinction. Though 
he has put to his credit other work of 



rich significance, as will be seen below, 
his office building's belong in the fore- 
ground of his biography. 

Consider the need put before him 
when he undertook to design tl a. It 
was not. in the first place, that they should 
be beautiful. It was that they should 
contain so many square feet of well- 
lighted space for renting purposes, the 
amount of space that would yield the 
owner a certain return on his investment 
Owners vary in temperament. Some of 
them realize that a building is the more 
profitable as it is the more attractive to 
look upon. But in essentials the demand 
framed above is the demand made upon 
all designers of tall oftice buildings. 
When they settle down to work, they have 
to create a little cosmos, finding space 
for more things than go into any other 
type of building, with the possible excep- 
tion of a great modem hotel. Take a 
typical building designed by Mr. Hum- 
ham. First come engine-rooms that in 
themselves embody interesting ideas of 
construction. Ihen come safe dept»sii 
vaults. On a higher level you will find 
shops and elaborately planned banking 
quarters, a restaurant, a rathskeller, and 
a caftf. Eight or ten elevators- -some 
of them expresses — rise past hundreds 
of offices to club-rooms that lie just 
under the roof, where a garden puts the 
last touch to the building. In the mar- 
ble-lined corridors there are faucets 
supplying filtered ice-water. There is hot 
as well as cold water in the lavatories. 
CorncTs for the telegr.iph companies are 
not forgotten. l acililies for mailing let- 
ters are on every floor as a matter of 
course. The man who chose to steep in 
his office could live in a building like 
this all the year rf>und. Obviousl) . the 
architect who serves his interests must 
be a master of humdrum detail. But he 
must be mtire than that if he is to satisfy 
his professional inslinei, uliich is to 
make the outside of his building express- 
ive of its inner character. Here arises 
a question which has been getting itself 
discussed for years, but which still re- 
mains on debatable ground. 

The architect is an artist quite as 
much as the painter, the sculptor, or the 
musician, and he is loth to abdicate 
his artistic functicms simply because be 
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is confronted by a problem apparently 
insoluble on a strictly artistic hypothesis. 
Two elements in that problem drive him 
almost to despair. His building most 
be so much gi cater in height than in 
depth or breadth that it seems iinpossi> 
ble, to begin with, that his composition 
should have rational proportions. Of 
course if he could conceive of his build- 
nv^ simply as a tOwer, all might go well ; 
but he is generally hemmed in by other 
buildings on three sides, and, what is 
worse, there is his second cruel element 
to be reckoned with — the necessity for 
piercing the facade on every floor with 
the greatest possible number of windows. 
There is something grimly humorous 
about his predicament. Fate, grinning 
maliciously over his shoulder, drives him 
into an impasse^ insisting tluit his is an 
engineering problem, not an artistic one, 
and urging him to make the best of a 
bad bargain. It is odds, however, that 
he will kick against the pricks, and 
move heaven and earth to show that 
where others have failed he will triumph, 
turning a sky-scraper iiuo a work of art. 
There is something touching about the 
resolution wiA which the architects of 
America have held to this view of the 
matter. T have heard many of them 
arguing about it, and suggesting one 
new way or another out of the impasse 
just mentioned. At a dinner of the 
Architectural League, a year or two ago, 
the walls were covered with drawings 
and photographs of sky-scrapers, and 
all the speeches of the evening were 
devoted to the subject. One member 
had some interesting things to say about 
the use of steel externally as well as 
internally. He thought that if the 
cage were permitted to declare itself 
in the facade instead of being hidden 
in a shell of stone or brick, the 
result would at least be sincere and 
might even be made picturesque. There 
was talk, too, of using sheets of metal 
decoratively, and, of course, the claims 
of c"lor were duly acl\ocatcd. Poly- 
chromatic fa<^ades have been built in 
Europe, and some of them are charming, 
but then they have been executed on a 
ver>' modest s< ale. The experiment of 
treating the sky-scrai>er in color from top 
to bottom has not vet been tried. There 



is a chimney^like building in Chicago 

over which I believe Mr. Root used to 
let his color sense play in imagination, 
but his dream was never realized. I 
could not help feeling at the League 
dinner to which I have referred that all 
ideas of lending an artistic s^iflcance 
to the sky-scraper are necessarily such 
stuf^ as dreams are made of. After all, 
do diey not resolve themselves into a 
principle which would transmogrify the 
sky-.scraper into something else, making 
it a hybrid instead of the clean-cut sym- 
bol of American business life that it 
can be made so long as the architect 
recognizes his limitations and plays the 
game ? 

Mr. Durnham lias played the game. 
That is what has made him a conspicu- 
ous and valuable figure in American 

architecture. All that despair of which 
I have spoken is reserved for the de- 
signer who will not look facts in the face, 
but doggedly goes on evading them 
and producing sky-scrapers which are 
impressive, if at all, by virtue of tlu ir 
bulk alone. Mr. Ihirnham has gone to 
the root of the matter. I'crcciving that 
the sky-draper rests upon a principle of 
prosaic simplicity, he has made simplicity 
the keynote of his work. He has made 
no effort to disguise the fact that such a 
iMiilding is just a succession of so many 
layers of cubicles, all calling for light and 
air. He has given those cubicles the value 
belonging to them in the composition, 
only endeavoring, as he has multiplied 
windows, to break up their monotony 
by the most judicious means. He is, 
as a rule, sparing of decoration. To 
lighten the appalling masses with which 
he has to deal, he looks rather to modifi- 
cations, at a few points, of the broad 
structural lines. Thus, in the Railway 
Exchange at Chicago, a building seven- 
teen stories high on a space 171 feet 
square, he has gained relief for his 
facades, and a measure of light and 
shade, by throwing out shallow bays at 
regular intervals, and carrying these 
bays from the third floor to the twelfth. 
Just beneath the cornice the windows 
are made circular and the surface 
around them is enriched with .sculp- 
tured ornament. Otherwise the build- 
ing is as bald as the packing-cases 
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with* which so many sky-scrapers have 
been compared, and, save that it has 
a cornice lacknig in weight and that the 
entrances want emphasis, tiie building is 
a success. That is, it looks like an o^oe 
building, it is dignified and in good taste. 
Elsewhere Mr. Burnhain has used with 
admirable effect a system of classical 
columns, two stories high, at the bottom 
of his buiUlini^, witli a siinihir system of 
cnliimns or pilasters supportitiLj arches 
beneath the cornice, i'he First Na- 
tional Bank and Commercial National 
Bank Buildings in Chicago, the Ford 
Buildint: in Uctroit, the Krick Biiildinf^ 
in Pittsburg, all bear witness to the use- 
fulness of this motive. In the Frick 
Building still further variety is gained 
by the division of the facades, from the 
lower system of columns to the upper 
system, into arched sections, the arches 
resting on long, slender piers. But it 
cannot be said that the physiognomy of 
any one of Mr. Burnham's sky-scrapers 
is radically diHerL-ntiated from that of 
another. Every one of them is sim- 
plicity itself. Are any of them beauti- 
ful, in the strict interpretation of the 
word ? Hardly that. The irs is the beauty 
of fitness. They are beautiful as a great 
war-ship is beautiful. If they have a 
grace, it is the grace of refinement, but 
that is all. Now this is not to say that 
Mr. Burnham. tti leaving beauty to take 
care of itself, has left out something 
without which his work is lifeless. On 
the contrary, it is to say that he 1 
at the .secret of his problem and has 
magnificently triumphed. 

There is one sky-scraper of his which, 
more than any other, has provoked dis« 
cussion — the Fuller Building on Madison 
Square, better known as the Flatiron. It 
has been denounced as merely hideous. 
Some people maintain that it is beauti- 
ful, either because they like to entertain 
views which they are pleased to regard 
as ' fi-nnal, or because they have ob- 
served the building looming in the fog, 
late on a winter's night, with lights in 
niany of its window s. For my own part, 
I I't lieve that its con-^iil' i dilr merit lies 
iit nothing m<jre nor le,s.-> than its consum- 
mate exploitation of the eccentric site as 
a business investment. Every inch of 
the space available is put to proHtable 



purpose. Corridors, elevators, lavatories, 
and staircases are concentrated in the 
center of the building, with the result 
that every ofRce has an abundance of 
liS^t and air. As for the facades, tiiey 
are inferior to others by the same de- 
signer chiefly because their surfaces are 
rather more freely teased with expedi- 
ents meant to secure decorative effect 
and relief. One adverse commentator 
on the building;, criticising it at the time 
of its completion, neglected to a.sceriain 
Uie name of its designer, and gravely 
stated in print that the misguided man 
might have done better if only he had 
gone to .sit at the feel of Mr. Burnham. 
That blunder was an oblique testimony 
to the fundamental strength of Mr. Bum- 
ham's work. He has accustomed his 
critics to simi)ticiiy am! mass. Striving, 
for once, in the Flatiron, for an impossi- 
ble l^htness, he gave some ground for 
the assumption that the building had 
been done by some one else. Idr oisce 
he lost his hold on his best resource, tiie 
resource that marks him as so much an 
American, a masterly kind <^ common 

Is that cjiialit)' incompatible with the 
artistic sense l.s Mr. Burnham any 
less the artist because he has designed 
his sky-scrapers from a rigidly practical 
point of view ? The best answer to 
these questions lies in the record of his 
work on what can only be described as 
great civic improvements. He showed 
something of what he could do in this 
direction in 18*^^, when, as chief archi- 
tect and direcKir for the W orld's Colum- 
bian Fjcposition at Chicago, he bore a 
fruitful part in that extraordinary archi* 
tectural ensemble. Since then he has 
been identified with variotis public 
schemes of great importance. He was 
made Chairman ol die National Com- 
mission established for beautifyii^ the 
city of Washington, and he has scrvt d 
in the sanie capacity on a similar com- 
mission foruK-d 111 Cleveland. Chicago 
and San Francisco have claimed his abil- 
ity for work along these lines, r «d two 
\ears ago he submitted Tci>or1s to the 
Secretary of War on proposed itnpjuve- 
menLs in Manila and Bagnio, in the 
Philippines. It is impossible to traverse 
here in detail any of these schemes, but 
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lhat» indeed, is not really necessary. 

The important thing is the general char- 
acter of the iiispii Ation he has brought 
t(» ^randiost" tasks. His tirst thnutj^ht. 
alter looking over the ground, is for the 
ever)'-day necessities of the city. His 
report on the improvements proposed at 
San Francisco before the earthquake 
accounts for public and private buildings, 
looking boldly to the future, but at the 
same time showing a proper solicitude 
for the situation then existing and the 
adjustment of a policy of adaptation and 
slow change to one of ultimate creation. 
Beauty is sought — beauty in architecture 
and in vistas ; but convenience is con- 
stantly remembered, as is so itnpootic a 
thinir as sanitation. Turning then to the 
lovely natural surroundings of the city, 
Mr. Bumham works out a heroic plan, 
contemp)atin<; the bringing of something 
like unity out of the vast area, and the 
linking of the city through landscape 
gardening, monumental terraces, and so 
on with the wild panorama stretching 
beyond its limits. 

The report on proposed improvements 
Washington, framed by Mr. Burnham 
in collaboration with his fellow-archi- 
tect, Charles K McKim, the sculptor, 
Augustus Saint-dnudens, and the land- 
.scape architect, Frederick Law Olmsted. 
J r., makes, with its maps, diagrams, plans, 
and other illustrations, a stout volume. 
In a. nutshell, it advocates the exten- 
sion and perfection of L'Knfant's famous 
plan, and the creation of a synunetrical 
whole, embracing balanced groups of 
public buildings, with parks, monuments, 
and ft>untain'- i" coiitributiriq: to one 
superb effect. I hc classical nunive has 
already been hxed at Washington as the 
one which should control, and how well 
Mr. Burnham undcrstaiuls this is shown 
by the new Union Station which is his 



personal contribution to the architec* 
tural scheme. But what is bound es- 

• pecially to impress the reader of this 
report is the deeper and broailer con- 
ception it reveals, a conception tran- 
scending that of architectural style. The 
point to the whole document lies in its 
presentation of a city made !)eautiful 
not only with builded stone but with 
water, earth, and sky. A glorious avenue 
of trees is made as important to the plan 
as the Capitol itself. The object aimed 
at is not a museum of monumental build- 
ings for the architectural student, but. a 
beautiful city for men to live in. A pas- 
sage in Mr. Burnham's report on improve- 
ments suggested for Manila rrt ommends 
the development of a certaui section 
along the water front with a view to 
fostering the social life of the city ; and 
in a foot*note the architect says ; 

The deli^lufulness of a city is an element 
of lirst importance to its prosperity, for those 
who make fortunes will stay and others will 

come if the attractions are strong enough ; 
and the money thus kciJt at home, added to 
that freely spent by visitors, will be enough 
to insure continuous good times. The aim 
should be to make Manila really "The Pearl 
of the Orient" 

That note is characteristic of Mr. 
Hurrdiam, characteristic in its feelinj* for 
things " delightful," and in its sterling 
common sense. Washington, San Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland, Chicago, and the cities 
of the Philippines will be, if he can have 
his way. places nf beauty. .\lso they 
will be healthful, coiucnient places, good 
to live in. It is a great thing that the 
artist should dream dreams, but it is 
equally important that he slii>uld know 
and sympathize with the world in which 
he lives. Mr. Burnham's work, whether 
it take the shape of a sky-scraper or of a 
city clothed in new beauty, is first and 
last a demonstration of this truth. 
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THE DATS IFORK DONE 

BT MARTHA TOUNG 

JLLUSTRA TED li J " JULIAXA AO 1 S/EA 

I>ord, when dat cvenin' fall, 

Dew on dc earth and rest for all, 

Seem lak I hear Ole Massa call : 

" Come in, Chillen. come in now, 
Set up de hoe and lay by de plow — 
Come in all y'all somewayhow. 

" Come in. Chillen, as bes' you may, 

'Caze you is Mine, I hatter let you stay — " 

(How kin Ole Massa sen' his own away?) 

"Come in, Chillen, 'fo' de darkness fall, 
I don't want be missin' airy chile at all — 
Come in, Chillen, de good and -all." 
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AN' HEIR OF THE MINNE- 
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BT ROBERT HA^EN SCHAUFFLER 




IT is fitting that clairvoyance should have taken us to Klausen. 
We were in tourist-infested Toblach, yearning for peace and 
atmosphere. So we smoothed out the map and threw open our 
souls to the play of whatever it is that brings us " just our luck." 

" Klausen," mused Vcilchen-Augen, blotting out with her fore- 
finger the Brenner Pass ; " when I was a litile girl, some one sent me 
-.1 postal of an old mill there." 

"All aboard 1" I put in. " I have a 
sort of feeling — " 

" Done 1" she cried. And, with the 
impetuosity of youth, on ihe strength of 
" a sort of feeling," we requested our 
Koman bankers to address us in Klausen 
until further notice. 

A leisurely train deposited us and our 
bag by a swift little river. On the other 
side lay a narrow village squeezed in 
between gardens running to the water 
and the sheer crag of Cloister Saben, 
topped by towers and churches and bat- 
tlements. 

We crossed the bridge, turned from 
the tiny square into a narrow, cobble- 
paved lane — the high street of the town — 
plunged through a black portal, and 
climbed some spiral stairs straight into the fifteenth century. 

Hand .sought hand, and our private code decided that, among all earthly rooms, 
the dining hall of the Gasthof zum Lamm was our first choice. It had been a 
council chamber before Columbus began to make eggs and monarchs stand about 
in .Spain, and half of it was two stories high with a latticed stone balustrade run- 
ning arovmd a balcony from which gloomy passageways led to all sorts of myste- 
rious and romantic places. An ancient iron chandelier swung from the lofty roof. 

A crucifix gleamed large and pallid as death from the further wall. A Roman- 
esque arch led to the lower ceiled section, with its paneled roof, its quaint frescoes, 
and its Erker windows of small round leaded panes — the precious iridescent kind 
with a bubble in the center. 

A watchman's lantern and halberd hung on a pillar, and before we slept we 
found that these were no anachronisms. For, at ten, a real old Nachtwachter, with 
lantern, halberd, and hooded mantle, shuffled down the lane in resonant clod- 
hoppers, stopped before our window and intoned the following : 

" Loust auf ihr Herrn und lasst euch sagen : 
Uer Hammer im Turm hat zehn Uhr geschlagen. 

Zehn Uhr! 
Lobet ( lOtt und unsere liehe Frau. 
Iletet fiir die armen .Seelen im Fegfeuer 
I);iss (lott ihnen allzeit gnadig sei. 
(icht Obacht auf das Feuer 
Damit kein Ungluck g'schiet. 
y.vhn Uhr hat's geschlagen. 
Gelobt sei Jesus Christus." 
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This lyric at once tempts and bafllcs 
translation : 

Hearken, masters, to my rhymes: 

The steeple hammer has struck ten times. 

Ten o'clock ! 
Praise ye God and his dear Mother. 
Pray for the poor souls burning in hell, 
That God may ever use them w'ell. 
Take g(M>d care your fires to smother 

To avoid tad luck. 

Ten o'clock has struck ! 

I'raised be Jesus Christus, 

Not that wc understood anylhinj? but 
the "Zehn Uhr!" for many a ni^ht. 
as old Sepix-rl, during the fifty years 
that he had been chanting his quaint 
rigmarole, had lost his teeth and cracked 
his voice beyond repair, without in the 
least compromising the breadth of his 
dialect. Hut ihat made it all the nu»re 
exciting, and ever)' evening we stood in 

68H 



our window waiting at ten, or were ro- 
mantically awakened at twelve or one 
by the punctual clump^tlump and the 
croon, and we counted that night lost 
unless we could puzzle out at least one 
more word. We found, though, that we 
were not alone in our ignorance, and 
whenever we asked a Klausener what 
Sepperl sang, he would smile and say : 
" He mutters an ancient rune. I myself 
hardly comprehend it. The lieber Gott 
and he know l>est." 

I'inally wt- caught Sep]X'rl himself, 
and gave hin> a liter of red wine to per- 
form his function untimely, -^/v/ slowly 
and tlislinclly 1 

It was hard to leave our inn long 
enough to look at the town — our fasci- 
nating '• (luest-court to the Lamb," with 
its sunny rose garden climbing the moun- 
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tain and its shady bowling garden run- 
ning down to the river, its high arched 
hallways wherein lurked monstrous wine- 
butts, its passages leading to attics full 
of enticing old furniture and fragments 
of the Middle Ages, its hospitality and 
its mottoes. 

In the entrance hall (how few other 
entrances are truly entrancing I) a 
friendly fresco declared : 

" Willkommen Wandrer, hab' kein Angst, 
Droben gibt's wass du verlangst." 

Welcome, wanderer, have no fear ; 
Everything you want is here. 

But finally we managed to gain the 
street and pass through the Brixen Gate, 
the sole relic of the fourth-century days, 
when Klauscn was the walled city of 
Subsabione on the border between the 
Roman land and Illyria. 

The signboard of the outlying inn, 

" Zum Kalten Keller," attracted us. It 

was a quaint painting of a caparisoned 

knight, and bore this legend : 

'* Herr Luiipold ist vor vieien Tahren 
Als Minnesiinger herumgefanren, 
Kehrt' auch in diesem Hause ein, 
Trank daselbst viel guten Wein, 
Auch fand er gut zu leben, 
Drum"blieb er gern in Saben " 

The host came out while we were 
gaping at his sign, and received us with 
the deep, quiet, joyous courtesy of an 
old and tried friend. 

"The gracious Herrschaften are 
Amerikaner ? Ah, no, we have never 
before seen any one from among the 
wilds and the red savages of Brazil." 
(.America means South America to most 
of the people on the Brenner.) 

" We are honored that the high-well- 
born Amerikaners conie to visit Klausen. 
Have you seen the sights ? Ah, you take 
for mein signboard an interest. That 
ruined castle half-way up to Saben was 
Luitpold's own." 

" No wonder, then," we told the good 
host, " that this place is so poetic, if it 
was actually the home of a Minnesinger." 

" Ach wass !" he exclaimed, " a greater 
than Luitpold has been here." 

He pointed to a beautiful pine wood 
on the mountain side across the river. 
" Vonder was born Waither von der 
Vogelweidc. The Herrschaften are per- 
haps staying at the I.anun? Why. the 
wonderful Kathsaal where you eat is 



dedicated to that greatest of the Minne- ' 
singers, and the bowling garden that runs 
down to the river has been christened 
the ' Walther Garten.' " 

We stared in amazement. This was 
the first time since landing in Naples 
that we had ever heard an innkeeper 
refer without bitterness or contempt to a 
rival establishment. And the modern 
inhabitants of Klausen began to interest 
us as much as the ancient. 

We did not live there long before dis- 
covering that the millennium had all but 
arrived in that romantic little place. The 
Klauseners are all brothers. The inn- 
keep>ers often drop in on each other for 
a friendly glass, and the only feud in the 
whole countryside is between a man of 
unsound mind and a gentleman froiii 
North Germany. Fighting and lawless- 
ness are unknown, and the entire police 
force consists of old Sepperl, whose func- 
tions are confined to the realm of purest 
poesie. 

After sampling our host's "cold cellar." 
or rather pretending to. we returned with 
even greater zest to explore this town of 
brotherly kindness and of mediajval 
bards. Truly, in those narrow, glamour- 
ous streets poetry seemed more natural 
than prose, and we should not have been 
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surprised to hear the town cobbler ad- 
dressing his apprentice in rhyme from 
his doorway, or to learn that the tax 
assessments were made out in sonnet 
form. At every turn we saw a lovelier 
bay window, a more worm-eaten saint 
enshrined, a quainter signboard, a more 
entrancing peasant costume, and more 
eagerly projecting eaves. 

There was a poetry in the very saluta- 
tions of those we met ; for Klausencrs 
feel the solidarity of the human race 
rather more than New Yorkers, for in- 
stance, and evcr>' one greets ever)' one else 
kindly in the land of the Minnesingers. 

On the rough stone steps leading up 
the crag to Cloister Saben we met a 
peasant. 

" CIruss di' Gott !" (Cod greet thee) 
he exclaimed, snatching ofT his rough 
cap with a profound bow. 

Presently, rounding a comer, 1 came 
upon a young Klausener. 

" Heil I" { Hail) he cried to me. Then, 
catching sight of Veilchen-.Augen, " Ich 
habe die Ehre mich zu empfehlen." (I 
have the honor to recommend myself.) 

Up near the riiined castle of Luitpold 
an aged peasant wonum explained the 
panorama to us, saying as she moved 
away, " B'hiit' di' Gott 1" ((Jod preserve 
thee.) And when Veilchcn-.Augen olTered 



her grandchild some candy, the old peas- 
ant cried, " Kiiss die schdne. kleine, 
siisse Hand 1" (Kiss the beautiful little 
sweet hand), and suited the action to 
the word. 

Much of Saben is not open to the 
public, but from the foot of the highest 
tower we could look up the valley to 
Brixcn, and down to the picturesque 
castle of W'aidbruck. half way to Bozen. 
The sight of sights, however, lay east- 
ward, where the red and jagged |x'aks 
of the Dolomites began to peep above 
the evergreen mountains of Tyrol. 

"What a paradise for a painter!" 
was our refrain all the morning ; and 
we began to speculate as to whether the 
law of the rotation of crops did not hold 
for art as for agriculture, and whether 
we might not find some Klausen brush 
or chisel upholding the grand traditions 
of the Minnesingers. 

.After lunch Veilchen-.Vugen gave a 
.scream of joy, and beckoned wildly. 
She had found a Diirer etching, and. lo 1 
the background of Dass (jrosse Gluck 
was no other than our Klausen. Then 
the Lamm's old guest-books were brought 
l(j us. and there we discovered loving 
local sketches in oil. water-color, charcoal, 
crayon, i>en. and ixncil, by some of the 
most eminent modern .\ustrian and Cjer- 
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man artists, such as Defrcggcr, Ktrchner, 

Lange, Zingerle, and Koester. Klauseii, 
said our hostess, had been a favorite 
rendezvous in former years for the great 
Munich crowd., and we could well believe 
her. 

On the wall close tg our table was a 

particularly glamourous etching of the 
Kathsaal itself, and we went to inquire 
for a copy at a shop near by. 
" Radierung echoed the rosy^ 

checked young mistress. " I hardly 
know what the gracious, hif^h wcll born 
ones mean, but I shall fetch my man." 
Her sturdy ^ man had a worlcraan^s 
apron, a bullet head, and fine, intelli- 
gent, preoccupied eyes. But when lie 
heard that the stranq^ers wished an etch- 
ing, he was aHame on the instant with 
sympathy and enthusiasm. " Then you, 
too, are of the elect?" his eyes seemed 
to say. It was a lijjhtning chanpfe such 
as we had known m the bright library 
of youth when the spent traveler at 
nightlall murmured " In His Name " in 
the car of the surly baron. 

UnliukiU', 1 have it not." he said. 
" Vou arc the first among travelers to 
require an etching. But tihe Herrschaf- 
ten, would they not be so good as to 
step into my aUlifr V 

He threw open a door, and we entered 
an enchanted spot. It was the studio 
of a wood-sculptor. One saw on second 
glance that he was a genius. A great 
serene ^fadonna, nearly delivered from 
her wrappings of spruce, towered over 
us — a work as far above the ordinary 
diurch saint of commerce as Diirer is 
above a |onrnal artist. The place was 
alive with finely conceived St. 1 Imians 
pouring unwooden water upon liery 
houses; with exquisite crucifixes and 
humorous niRht-w uclunen and lantern- 
hearing Liisterui iherie. who finttt-red 
gayly from the ceiling ; with beautiful 
and spirited terra-cotta statuettes and 
p ortraits in clay and plastolene. From 
that day my time began to be divided 
hetwesTn the rrmt» garden, where otie 
could write in a glorious peace and 
look out on mountain and river and 
read books from N'ievisseuf's Florentine 
library, and the studi \".ilr;:tin (\x\V 
metzer. whuse chisel iii.ule clean, pleas- 
ant sounds in the spruce Madonna. 



The place, the man, and the work fas- 
cinated me, and on the third day I asked 
for a piece of wood and a tool. 

" Ach nein," was the answer ; " so 
rash goes it not. The place to begin is 
at the banning." 

He hurried out, and returned with a 
board full of clay. Then he unhooked 
a plaque in low relief from the wall, 
brought fortli some worn modeling 
instruments, and arranged everything on 
a stand. 

" First one must learn to model," he 
said. 

That was the banning dL a fatal 

passion. Before long writii^ went by 

the board and the rose jjarden was de- 
serted, while I, in an unspeakable apron, 
becanie sculptor's apprentice for eight 
hours a day. 

And thus I came to know and love 
the modem representative of the Minne- 
singers. 

Bit by bit, while he was chiseling his 
Madonna, or modeling in relief some 

quaint relii^ious procession of Tyrol, or 
repairinf^ a wa\ side crucifix, his lif^ his- 
tory and his true self came out. 

His story reminds me of that tale of 
the Italian painter who was found as a 
boy tendin£3f sheep and makinj; charcoal 
sketches on the rocks. Only \'alentin 
Gallmetzer was not so fortunate as to be 
found. He had to find himself. Bom 
in a Bauer s hut, a few leagues north of 
that famous Renaissance Italian, he 
spent his life watching his lii »cks on the 
high slopes of tiie Kggenthal, feeding 
his passion for art by car\ ing the sticks 
and m<:>delini; the clay he found aVxHit 
him. Oftt n he besought his father to 
let him gu and bluily art, but the old 
man only called him an idiot, and bade 
him mind bis sheep. And, as a pious 
T\ rolese lad would never dream of dis- 
obeying his parents while they lived, 
Valentin stuck to his Hocks. But at 
length the son's goodness and patience 
and enthusiasm prevailed, and at eleven 
nVlork '>n the night of his twenty-i tf:;hth 
birthday he received the paternal bless 
ing and lea%'e to seek his artistic fortune. 
.\t three that morning he shouldered his 
bundle. umI srt f irli ( d his penniless, 
merry trudge toward the goal. 

He apprenticed himself for three years 
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to a wood sculptor in the Grodner Thai, 
who gave him three meals a day and one 
suit of clothes in the year in return for 
his labor. During that time he never 
possessed a coin nor tasted beer or 
tobacco. Yet he was blessedly happy, 
even when people told him, as they often 
did, that he was too old to become a 
sculptor. 

When his apprentice days were over, 
he walked up to Munich and entered the 



and well in the German classics, and had 
thought keenly about it all. Often dur- 
ing that idyllic summer, Veilchcn-.Augen 
would sit with us in the bright little 
studio, within sound of the rapid Kisack, 
reading aloud from Lessing or Goethe 
or Schiller while the Meister (as we 
called him) copied her hands on his Ma- 
donna and I wrestled with the Hermes 
of Praxiteles. .\nd now and again the 
Meister would talk of what had been 
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Academy, studying three years with a 
professor whose stock criticism was, 
" Scratch that refuse down !" But the 
savage master never said this to Clall- 
metzer. All day he toiled at the .Acad- 
emy. At night he earned his living by 
hard manual labor. 

" I have studied only sculpture in my 
life." he said once to me. " Otherwise 
I am a terribly ignorant fellow. If you 
could only see me once write a letter, for 
instance, you would laugh yourself dead." 

Vet 1 found that he had read widely 



read, showing that he had deeply pon- 
dered many a knotty point in the philos- 
ophy of art and of life. 

On his graduation with honors the 
Meister chose wooti as his principal 
medium of e.xpression ; for wood sculp- 
ture is the most characteristic phase of 
I'yrolese art, and the Meister is a true 
patriot above everything. But it was 
fortunate that his wife was a passionate 
business woman and that he presently 
inherited enough patrimony to buy her 
a diminutive fancy goods store. I'or 
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though the Meister, at the age of thirty- 
eight, is now the first sculptor in Tyrol, 
it may be years before pure art can suffice 
to support the little family. 

He is a tremendous toiler, rising every 
week-day at half-past four and working 
till dusk, often returning to the studio 
in the evening. Vet his Madonna, which 
required three months of such labor, 
brought him a fee of — forty dollars I 

I once asked him how he could stand 
the strain. 

" Ach I" he answered, '* that is my 
splendid, sound peasant blood— my 
twenty-eight years on the mountains." 
lie was intensely proud of his p)casant- 
hood and its traditions, and once he 
dressed up for us in the holiday costume 
of his native valley, joyfully showing us 
the ancient, richly studded leathern 
girdle which his great-grandfather had 
worn before him. 

With all this went in full measure the 
Tyroler's piety and love of Roman Cath- 
olic ceremonial. He attended every 
service in the church across the square, 
and took part in its frequent picturesque 
processions through the streets. 

Even such a hardy nature, however, 
has its moments of discouragement, and 
I remember, one day when the Madonna 
was not behaving well, that he quietly 
laid down his mallet and took a train for 
Hozen, tc spend a few reverent, receptive 
hours in the tiny museum there. 



The great event of the summer was a 
competition among the sculptors of Tyrol 
for a life-sized bronze statue of Has- 
pinger, the Capuchin monk who led the 
peasants to victor)' under Andreas Hofer 
in the war of 1809. This was to be 
erected in the church square directly 
opposite the Meister's window, and ex- 
citement ran high in artistic circles from 
Innsbruck down to Trient. Defrcgger 
and other mighty men were on the jury, 
and, though the pay was pitifully small, 
it was the chance of the Meister's career. 
And, to our delight, the Meister, who ten 
years before had been minding his sheep, 
won against all Tyrol by the unanimous 
vote of the jury, on the very eve of our 
departure. 

That night the heir of the Minnesing- 
ers looked upon the first champagne that 
had ever been uncorked in Klausen. and 
all of our dearest Klauseners were at 
that modest banquet in Ranter's A'// //j//**/-- 
Cafi. But none of them would touch a 
liqueur, for liqueurs, they declared, were 
products of artifice, and everything arti- 
ficial is foreign to the Tyrolese nature. 

The Meister is one of the happiest 
persons alive. Hut 

" Kach mortal hath his Carcassonne," 
and his is Italy. 

•And we can think of few things more 
appealing than that young sculptor 
starved for insjjiralion within eighty 
miles of the land of Michelangelo, 
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NATHAMEI. HAWTHORNE 

ETHAN BRAND 

A CHAPTER FROM AN ABORTIVE ROMANCE 

BT NATHANIEL HAIVTIIORNE 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HAMILTON W. MABIE 

«• 1 > THAN BRAND " was probably written in 1848, when Hawthorne was forly- 
I * four years old. It first saw the light three years later in " Holden's 
Dollar Magazine," and found its place with "The Snow Image," ** The 
Great Stone Face," and other characteristic tales in the collection of short stories 
which was issued in 1852 under the title " The Snow Image and Other Twice- 
Told Tales." Ten years earlier he made a trip through the Berkshire country by 
stage, of which a full report appears in the '• American Note-Hooks." lie con 
cerned himself, after his detached manner, with the spectacle of life, and jotted 
down impressions of the eccentric or unusual characters who crossed his path. 
He explored the niountains on foot, and noted esjx'cially the wild and rugged 
aspects which (Ireylock occasionally presents, 'I his record of impressions throws 
light on the genesis of his stories and his characteristic use of mysterious or for 
bidding backgrounds. An odd figure, an underwitted old man, met him one morning 
on a walk, waving his umbrella and gesticulating strangely while he recited his 
pathetic histor)' : "Conceive something tragical to be talked about." Hawthornt 
wrote in his note-book, "and much might be made of this interview in a wild ro.id 
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among the hills, with Greylock, at a great distance, looking somber and angry, by 

reason of the gray, heavy mist i)pon his head." 

There are several strikinj; pictures of solitary and lonely places touched with the 
dusky splendor of the no\ eiist's imagination ; and there is one record which, in its 
fullness of detail, sliows how deeply he felt the gloomy beauty of the scene of Ethan 
Brand's lonely madness : 

Mr. Le.ich and I took a walk by moonlight last evening, on the road that leads over the 
!iii)Uiitain. Remote from houses, far up on the hillside, we found a lime-kiln liurning near 
the road; and, ^preaching it, a watcher started from the ground, where he had been lying 
at his len8:th. There are several of these Kme>lctlns in Miis vicinity. Thev are circular, 
built with stones, like a round tower, eighl* or twenty feet higli, liavinfj a liillock }icai>«.d 
around in a great portion of their circumiercnce, so that the marble may be brought and 
thrown in by cart*loads at the top. At the bottom there is a doorway, large enough to admit 
a man in a stooping posture. Thus an edifice of fjreat solidity is constructed, whicls will 
endure for centuries, unless needless pains are taken to tear it down. There is one on the 
hillside, close to the village, wherein weeds grow at the bottom, and grass and shrubs too 
are rooted In the interstices of the stones, and its low doorway has a dungeon-like aspect, 
and we look down from the top as into a roofiess tower. It apparently has not been used 
for many years, and the lime and weather stained frai^ments of marbles .ire scattered ai>out. 

But in the one we saw last night a hardwood fire was burning merrily, beneath the super- 
incumbent marble— the kiln being heaped fall; and shortly after we came, the man (a dark, 
black-bearded tigure,in shirt-sleeves'! opened the it n rloor, through the chinks of ulni l\ the 
lire was gteatning, and thrust in huge logs of wood, and stirred the imnKn.se coals with a 
long pole, and .showed us the glowing limestone — the lower layer of it. The heat of the fire 
was powerful at the distance of several yards from the open door. He talked very scnsihly 
with us, being doubtless glad tu have two visitors to vary his solit.irv night-w atth ; lor it 
would not do for him to fall asleep, since the hre should be refreshed as olten as every 
twenty minutes. We ascended the hillock to the top of the kiln, and the marble was red- 
hot, and burning with a bluish, lambent flame, quivering up, sometimes nearly a \ ard high, 
and resenililini; the flame of anlhr.icite coal, only, the marble being in large fragnu-nts. the 
tlame was higher. The kiln wa.s perhaps six or eight feet across. Four hundred bushels 
of marble w ere then in a state of combustion. The expense of converting this quantity into 
lime is about fifty dollars, and it sells for twenty-five rents per bushel at the kiln. We asked 
the man whether he would run across tlie top of the inlenselv burning kiln, barefooted, tor 
a thou.sand dollars; and he said he would for ten. He told us that the lime had been 
burning forty-eight hours, and would be finished in thirty-six more. He liked the business 
of watching ft belter by night than by day ; because the days were often hot, but such a 
mild and beautiful night as the last was just right. Here a poet might make verses with 
mo iiliLcht in them, and a gleam ot lierce firelight flickering through. It is a shame to use 
til >- 1 >t illiant, whUe,almost transparent marble in ihi.s way. A man said of it, the other day, 
that Hito sr>me pieces of it, when polished, one could see a good distance; and be instanced 
a certain gravestone. 

" Ethan lUand " b< longs to the closing pcrirxi of Hawthorne's career as n short- 
story teller ; his imagination was dealing with larger and more dramatic motives, 
and his art was ripe for b' lUU r \ entnres in the field of pure rtunajice lb- was 
brooding over the gieul ihcuic, already dealt with in many minor studies, which 
was to receive the full impress of his imagination, his insight, and his subtle skill, 
in " The Scarlet letter." The mystery of conscience had arrested hini at the start ; 
he had studied its workings under the pressure of the Puritan ideals and in vital 
relations to the New England temperament Under the title Hints for Stories, the 
index to the " American Note-Books " presents a striking list of the themes and 
motives which had for him deep and fruitful stimulus : ** people in masks,'* " an 
insane reformer," *'a snake a type of envy,** temptations of the devil,*' ''last 
visits of a dying person," •* the drowned rising/' "a secret thtf^ in public,'* "crime 
without the sense of guilty," "a bloody footprint," "an ice-cold hand," and a long 
array of kindred subjects, draw aside the veil from his mind and make us aware 
what f^hasily company ho kept. His temix-rament, the long years of .solitude under 
the eaves at baiero, the brooding habit of his mind, the appeal of the specters waked 
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by the Puritan Over-emphasii» on indivicluality, the subdiied richness of his iiiiji^ina- 
tion at home in the shadows which encircle the soul, frech and ai liinc.>j magically 
fused in his penetrating and subtle style, made him master of the secrets of the 
morbid, distorted, tyrannical conscience in a world in whidi phantoms wore the 
appearance of realities. The isolation frcm society, the detachment from living 
interests, tiie inability to distinguish between specters and personst the will over- 
topping the intelligence, which have made New England prolific of solitaries, her- 
mits, men and women driven blindly by fixed ideas, furnished him with inexhaustible 
material. With deep jxsychologicai insight and consummate delicacy and force of 
style, he dealt with the inner struggles of the men and women whose outward 
experiences Miss Wilkins has dramatized in some of her shorter tales with graphic 
poMcr. Among these tales of diseased mind and o\ rrburdcned conscience " Ethan 
Brand " is a convincing creation of his genius and bis art. H. \V. M. 



BARTRAM the lime-burner, a 
ron!,')i luMw looking man, be- 
grimed with charcoal, sat watch- 
ing his kiln at nightfall, white his little 
son played at building houses with the 
scattered fragments of marble, when, on 
the hillside below them, they heard a 
roar of laughter, not mirthful, but slow 
and even solemn, like a wind shaking 
the boughs of the forest. 

" Father, what is that ?" asked the 
little boy, leaving: his jjlay, and pressing 
betwixt his father's knees. 

" Oh, some drunken man, I suppose," 
answered the lime burner ; *' some meriy 
fellow from the bar-room in the villagfe, 
who dared not laugh loud enough within 
doors lest he should blow the roof of 
the house off. So here he is, shaking 
his jolly sides, at the foot of Creylock." 

" Hut, father," said the child, more 
sensitive than the obtuse middle-aged 
clown, " he does not laugh like a man 
that is glad. So die noise frightens 
me I" 

" Don't be a fool, child 1" cried his 
father, gruffly. You will never make 
a man, I do believe ; there is too much 
of your mother in you. I have known 
the rustling of a leaf startle you. Hark ! 
Here comes the merry fellow now. You 
. shall see that there is no harm in him." 

Bartram and his little son, while they 
were talking thus, sat watching the same 
lime-kiln that had been the scene of 
Ethan Brand's solitary and meditative 
life, b^ore he began his search for the 
Unpardonable Sin. Many years, as we 
have seen, had now elapsed since that 
portentous night when the Ii>£.v was 



first developed. The kiln, however, on 

the mountain-side stood unimpaired, 
and waa in nothing changed since he 
had thrown his dark thoughts into the 
intense glow of its furnace, and melted 
them, as it were, into the one thought 
that took possession of his life. It was 
a rude, round, tower-like structure about 
twenty feet high, heavily built of rough 
stones, and with a hillock of earth heaped 
about the larger part of its circumfer- 
ence, so that the blocks and fra.Ljmeius 
of marble might be drawn by cari-loads 
and thrown in at the top. There was 
an opening at the bottom of the tower 
like an oven-mouth, but lan^e enoujj^h to 
admit a man in a stooping posture, and 
provided with a massive iron door. With 
the smoke and jets of Hame issuing from 
the chinks and crevices of this door, 
which seemed to give admittance into 
the hillside, it resembled nothing so 
much as the private entrance to the in- 
fernal regions, which the shepherds of 
the Delectable Mountains were accus- 
tomed to sh(jw to pilgrims. 

There are many such lime-kilns in 
that tract of country, for the purpose of 
burning the white marble which com- * 
poses a large part of the substance of 
the hills. Some of them, built years ago, 
and long deserted, with weeds growing 
in the vacant i < nmd of the interior, which 
is open to the sk\ . and grass and wild 
flowers rootinu themselves into the 
chmks of the stones, look already like 
relics of antiquity, and may yet be over- 
spread with the lichens of centuries to 
come. Others, where the lime-burner 
still teeds his daily and night-long fire, 
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afford points of interest to the wanderer 
among the hiHs, who seats himself on a 

log of wood or a fragment of marble, to 
hold a chat with the solitary man. It is 
a lonesome, and, when the character is 
inclined to thought, may be an intensely 
thoughtful, occupation ; as it proved in 
the case of Ethan Brand, who had mused 
to such ^tranye purpose, in days gone 
by, while tiie lire lu this very kiln was 
burning. 

The man who now watched the fire 
was of a different order, and troubled 
himself with no thoughts save the very 
few that were requisite to his business. 
At frequent intervals he flung back the 
clashing weight of the iron door, and, 
turning his face from the insufferable 
glare, thrust in huge logs of oak, or 
stined the immense brands with a long 
pole. Within the furnace were seen the 
curling and riotous flames, and the burn- 
ing marble, almost molten with the in- 
tensity of heat; while without the rctiec- 
tion of the fire quivered on the dark 
intricacy of the surrounding forest, and 
showed in the foreground a bright and 
ruddy htUe picture of the hut, the spring 
beside its door, the athletic and coal- 
begrimed figure of the lime-burner, and 
the half-frightened child shrinking into 
the protection of his father's shadow. 
And when, again, the iron door was 
' closed, then reappeared the tender light 
of the half*full moon, which vainly strove 
to trace out the indistinct shapes of the 
neighboring mountains; and, in the 
upper sky, there was a flitting congrega- 
tion of clouds, still faintly tinged with 
the rosy sunset, thou^di thus far down 
into the \ alle\ the sunshine had vanished 
long and long ago. 

The little boy now crept still closer 
to his father, as footsteps were heard 
' ascending' the hillside, and a human 
form thrust aside ilie bushes that clus- 
tered beneath the trees. 

*' Halloo t who is it ?** cried the lime> 
burner, vexed at liis son's timidity, yet 
half infected by it. " tome forward, and 
show yourself, like a man, or I'll fling 
this chunk of marble at your head 1" 

" You offer me a rough welcome," said 
a gloomy voice, as the unknown man drew 
nigh. " \ et I nt idu r claim nor desire 
a kinder one, e\ cn at my own fireside." 



To obtain a distincter view, Bartram 
threw open the iron door of the kiln, 
whence immediately issued a gush of 
fierce light, that smote full upon the 
stranger's face and figure. To a care- 
less eye there appeared nothing veiy 
remarkable in his aspect, which was that 
of a man in a coarse, brown, country- 
made suit of clothes, tall and thin, with 
the staff and heavy shoes of a wayfarer. 
As he advanced he fiswd his eyes — 
which were very bright — intently upon 
the brightness of the furnace, as if he 
beheld, or expected to behold, some 
object worthy of note within it. 

**Good evening, stranger," said the 
lime burner ; " whence oome y«Ni, so late 
in the day ?" 

" I come from my search," answered 
the wayfarer; ''for, at last, it is fin« 
ished." 

" Drunk — or crazy 1" muttered Bar- 
tram to himself. *' I shall have trouble 
with the fellow. The sooner 1 drive him 
away, the better." 

The little boy, all in a tremble, whts* 
pered to his father, and begged him to 
shut the door of the kiln, su that there 
might not be so much light; for that 
tiiere was something in the man's face 
which he was afraid to look at, yet could 
not look away from. And, indeed, even 
the linie-buruer's dull and torpid sense 
began to be impressed by an indescrib- 
abte something in that thin, rugged, 
thoughtful visage, with the j^rizzled hair 
hanging wildly about it, and those deeply 
sunken eyes, which gleamed like fires 
within tiie entrance of a mysterious 
cavern. But, as he closed the door, tht? 
stranger turned towards him, and sp<»ke 
in a quiet, familiar way, that made Bar- 
tram feel as if he were a sane and sensible 
man, after all. 

"Your task draws to an end, I see," 
said he. " This marble has already been 
burning three days. A few hours more 
will convert the stone to lime." 

" Why, who are you ?" exclaimed the 
lime burner. '* You seem as well ac- 
quainted with my business as 1 am 
myself." 

"And well I may be," said the 

stranger; " for I followed the same craft 
many a long year, and here, too, on this 
very spot. But you are a newcomer in 
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these parts. Did you never hear of 
Ethan Brand?*' 

"The man th;it went in seanh of the 
Unpardonable Sin?" asked iSartram, with 
a laugh. 

" The same," answered the stranger. 
" lie has found what he sought, and 

therefore he comes back ajjain." 

" What ! then you are Ethan Brand 
himself?" cried the lime-burner, in 
amazement. I am a newcomer here, 
as you say, and the> call it eighteen 
years since you left the fool of Oraylock. 
But, I can tell you, the good folks still 
talk about Ethan Brand, in the village 
yonder, and what a strange errand took 
him away from his lime kiln. Well, and 
so you have found the Unpardonable 
Sin ?" 

Even so I" said die stranger, calmly. 

"If the question is » foir one," pro- 
ceeded Rartram, "where might it be ?" 

Ethan Brand laid his hnger on his own 
heart. 

"Here!" replied he. 

And then, without mirth in his coun- 
tenance, but as if moved by an involun- 
tary recognition of the infinite absurdity 
of seeking throughout the world for 
what was the closest of all things to 
himself, and looking into even.* heart, 
save his own, for what was hidden in no 
Other breast, he broke into a laugli of 
scorn. It was the same slow, heavy 
laugh that had almost appalled the lime- 
burner when it heralded the wayfarer's 
approach. 

The solitary mountain-side was made 
dismal by it Laughter, when out of 
place, mistimed, or bursting forth from a 
disordered state of feelini^. may be the 
most terrible modulation of the human 
voice. The laughter of one asleep, even 
if it be a little dlild — the madman's 
laugh — ^the wild, screaming laugh of a 
born idiot are sounds that we some 
times tremble to hear, and would always 
willingly foiget. Poets have imagined 
no utterance of fiends or hobgoblins so 
fearfully appropriate as a langh. And 
even the obtuse lime-burner felt his 
nerves shaken, as this strange man looked 
inward at his own heart, and burst into 
lauj^hter that rolled away into the night, 
and was indistinctly reverberated among 
the hills. 



** Joe, " said be to his little son, ** scam- 
per down to the tavern in the village, 

and tell die jolly fellows there that Fthan 
Brand has con^- back, and that he has 
found the Unpardonable Sin 1" 

The boy darted away on his errand, 
to which Ethan Ikand made no objec- 
tion, nor set'iiit fl h irdly to notice it. He 
sat on a log ul wuud, looking steadfastly 
at the iron door of the kiln. When the 
child was out of sight, and his swift and 
light footsteps ceased to be heard tread- 
ing first on the fallen leaves and then nn 
the rocky mountain path, the lime-burner 
began to regret bis departure. He felt 
that the little fellow^s presence bad been 
a barrier between his guest and himself, 
and that he must now deal, heart to 
heart, with a man who, o\\ his own con- 
fession, had committed the one only 
crime for which Heaven could afford no 
mercy. That crime, in its indistinct 
blackness, seemed to overshadow him. 
The lime-bumcr's own sins rose up with- 
in him, and made his memory riotous 
with a throng of evil shapes that asserted 
their kindred with the Master Sin, what- 
ever it might be, which it was within the 
scope of man's corrupted nature to con- 
ceive and cherish. They were all of one 
family ; they went to and fro between 
his breast and Kthan Brand's, ancl carried 
dark greetings from one to the other. 

Then Bartram remembered the stories 
which had grown traditionary in refer- 
ence to this strange man, who had come 
upon him like a shadow of the night, and 
was making himself at home in his old 
place, after so long absence that the 
dead people, dead and buried for years, 
would have had more right to be at home, 
in any familiar spot, than he. Ethan 
Brand, it was said, had conversed with 
Satan himself in the lurid blaze of this 
very kiln The legend had been matter 
of mirth heretofore, but looked grisly 
now. .\ccording to this tale, before 
Ethan Brand departed on his search, he 
had been accustomed to evoke a fiend 
from the hot furnnrr of the lime-kiln, 
night after night, in ordet to confer with 
him about the Unpardonable Sin ; the 
man and die fiend each laboring to frame 
the image of some mode of guilt which 
could neitht r be atoned for nor for- 
given. .\nd, with the first gleam of light 
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upon die moQiitain^p, the fiend crept in 
at the iron door, there to abide the 

intenscst clemfnt nf fire until again .sum- 
moned fotih to .share in llu' dreadfnl 
task of exiending man's possible guili 
beyond the scopeof Heaven's else infinite 
mercy. 

While the lime-bumer was struggling 
with the horror of these thf)uj^his, Ethan 
Brand rose from the Ic^, and fiung open 
the door of the kiln. The action was in 
such accordance with the idea in Bar- 
tram's mind that he almost expected to 
see the Evil One issue forth, red-hot, 
from the raging furnace. 

" Hold I hold 1" cried he, with a trenv> 
tilnijs attempt to laugh ; for he wns 
ashamed of his fears, although they over- 
mastered him. "Don't, for n>crcy"s sake, 
bring out your Devil now I" 

" Man r sternly replied Fihan Brand« 
" what need have I of the Devil ? I have 
left him behind me, on my track. It is 
with such half-way sinners as you that 
he busies himself. Fear not because I 
open the door. I do but act liy old 
custom, and am going to trim your fire, 
Hke a lime-burner, as I was once.'* 

He stirred the vast coals* thrust in 
more wood, and bent forward to gaze 
into the hollow prison-house of the fire, 
refjardless of the fierce glow that red- 
dened upon his face. The iinie-burner 
sat watching him, and half suspected this 
strange guest of a purpo.se, if not to 
evoke a fiend, at least to plunj:!fe bodily 
into the flames, and thus vanish from 
the sight of man. Ethan Brand, how- 
ever, drew quietly back, and closed the 
door of the kiln. 

" I have looked," said he, *' into many 
a human heart that was seven times 
hotter with sinful passions than yonder 
furnace is with hre. Hut I found not 
there what I sought. No, not the Un- 
pardonable Sin I" 

*• What is the Unpardonable Sin ?" 
asked the lime-burner; and then he 
shrank farther from his companion, 
treinMin!j: lest his question should be 
answered. 

" It is a sin that grew within my own 
breast,** replied Kthan Brand, standing 
erect, with a pride that dislingnishes all 
er.lhusiasts of his stamp. •• .\ sin that 
grew nowhere else 1 The sin of an in- 



tellect that triumphed over the sense of 
brotherhood with man and reverence for 

Cod. and sacrificed e\erything io its 
own iiii^luy claims! 'I'he oid\ sin that 
tleser\es a recompense of immortal 
agony 1 Freely, were it to do again, 
would I incur the guilt. Unshrinkingly 
I accept the retribution 1" 

" The man's head is turned," niul- 
tered the lime-burner to himself. " He 
may be a sinner like the rest of us — 
nothing more likely— but, I'll be sworn, 
he i.s a madman too," 

Nevertheless, he felt unccmfortable at 
his situation, alone with Ethan Brand on 
the wild mountain-side, and was right 
glad to hear the rough murmur of 
tongues, and the footsteps of what 
seenied a pictly nuincrous party, stum- 
bling over the stones and rustling through 
the underbrush. Soon appeared the 
whole lazy regiment that was wont to 
infest the village tavern, comprehending 
three or four individuals who had drunk 
flip beside the bar-room fire through all 
lht_- winters and .smoked their pipes 
beneath the stoop through all the st;Tn 
mers since Ethan Brand's departure. 
Laughing boisterously, and mingling ail 
their voices together in unceremonious 
talk, they now burst into the mronvhine 
and nanow streaks of firelight that illu- 
minated the cpen space before the lime- 
kiln. Bart ram set the door ajar ii^in, 
flooding the spot with light, that the 
whr)lc company might get a fair vicw of 
Kthan Brand, and he of them. 

There, among other old acquaint- 
ances, was a once ubiquitous man, now 
almost extinct, but whom we were for- 
merly sure to rnrnunter at the hotel of 
every thriving village throughout the 
country. It was the stage agent. The 
present specimen of the genus was a 
wilted and snioki-diied man, wrinkUd 
and red- nosed, in a smartly cut, brown, 
bobtailed coat, with brass buttons, who, 
for a length of time unknown, had kept 
his desk and corner in the bar-room, 
and was «5till puffing what seemed to Ix* 
the same cigar that he had lighted twenty 
years before. He had great fame as a 
dry joker, thotigh. ]}erhaps, less on a«.* 
covnit of any intrinsic hnmor than from 
a ecrlnin Havor of branil\ toddy and 
lubacco-smoke, which impregnated all 
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his ideas and expressions, as well as 
bis person. Another well*remembered, 
though strangely altered, face was that 
of Lawyer Giles, as people still called 
him in courtesy ; ati elderly ragamuffin, 
in his soiled shui-sleeves and tow-cloth 
trousers. This poor fellow had been an 
attorne). ii^ what he called his better 
dnys, a sharp practitioner, and in great 
vogue among the village litigants ; but 
Hip, and sling, and toddy, and cocktails, 
imbibed at all hours, morning, noon, 
and night, had caused him to slide from 
•ntellectual to various kinds and deg^rees 
of bodily labor, till at last, to adopt his 
own phrase, he slid into a soap-vat. In 
other words, Giles was now a soap-boiler, 
m a small way. He had come to be but 
the fraf^ment of a human Ijein^. a part 
of one fool having been chopped off by 
an ax, and an entire hand torn away by 
the devilish gripof a steam-engine. Yet, 
though the corporeal hand was gone, a 
spiritual member remained ; for, stretch- 
ing forth the stump, Giles steadfastly 
averred that he felt an invisible thumb 
and fingers with as vivid a sensation as 
before the real ones were amputated. A 
nuiraed and miserable wretch he was ; 
but one, nevertheless, whom the world 
could not trample on, and had no rig^t 
to scorn, either in this or any previous 
stage of his misfortunes, since he had 
still kept up the courage and spirit of a 
man, asked nothing in charity, and widi 
his one hand — and that the left one — 
fought a stern battle against want and 
hostile circumstances. 

Among the throng, too, came anodier 
personage who, with certain points of 
similarity to Lawyer Giles, had many 
more of difference. It was the village 
doctor ; a man of some lifty years, whom, 
at an earlier period of his life, we intro- 
duced as paying a profes.si(»nal visit to 
Ethan Brand during ihe latter's supposed 
insanity. He was now a purple-visaged, 
rude, and brutal, yet half-gentlemanly, 
figure, with something wild, ruined, and 
desperate in his talk, and in all the de- 
tails of his gesture and manners. Brandy 
possessed this man like an evil spirit, 
and made him as surly and savage as a 
wild beast, and as miserable as a lost 
soul ; but there was supposed to be in 
him such wonderful skill, such native 



gifts of healing, beyond any which medi- 
cal science could impart, that society 
caught hold of him, and would not let 
him sink out of its reach. So, swaying 
to and fro upon his horse, and grumbling 
thick accents at the bedside, he visited 
all the sick chambers for miles about 
among the mountam towns, and some^ 
times raised a dying man, as it were, by 
miracle, or quite as often, no doubt, sent 
his patient to a grave that was dug many 
a year too soon. The doctor had an 
everlasting pipe in his mouth, and, as 
somebody said, in allusion to his habit 
of swearing, it was always alight with 
hell-fire. 

These three worthies pressed forward, 
and greeted Ethan Brand each after his 
own fashion, earnestly inviting him to 
partake of the contents of a certain 
black bottle, in which, as they averred, 
he would find something far better worth 
seeking for than the Unpardonable Sin. 
No mind which has wrought itself by 
intense and solitary meditation into a 
high state of enthusiasm can endure the 
kind of contact with low and \'ulgar 
modes of thought and feeling to which 
Ethan Brand was now subjected. It 
made him doubt — ^and, strange to say. 
it was a painful doubt - whether he had 
indeed found the ITupardonil-h" Sin, 
and found it within himself. 1 he whole 
question on which he had exhausted 
life, and more than life, lodced like a 
delusion. 

"Leave me," he said bitterly, "ye 
brute beasts, that have made yourselves 
so, shriveling up your souls widi fiery 
liquors ! I have done with you. Years 
and years ago I groped into 3-onr hearts, 
and found nothing there for my purpose. 
Get ye gone 1" 

" Why, you uncivil scoundrel," cried 
the fierce doctor, "is that the way you 
respond to the kindness of jour best 
friends ? Then let me tell you the truth. 
You have no more found the Unpardon- 
able Sin than yonder boy Joe has. You 
are but a crazy fellow — I told you so 
twenty years ago^ — neither better nor 
worse than a crazy fellow, and the fit 
companion of old Humphrey here 1** 

He pointed to an old man, .shabbily 
drt sseii. with long white hair, thin \ isage, 
and unsteady eyes. Eor some years 
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past this nged person had been wander- 
ing about among the hills, inquiring: of 
all travelers whom he met for his daugh- 
ter. The girl, it se*.>mecl, had gone off 
with a company of circus performers, 
and occasionally tidings of her came to 
the village, and fine stories were told of 
her glittering appearance as she rode on 
h(mback in the ring, or performed 
marvelous feats on the tight-rope. 

The V hit I haired father now ap- 
proached hihan Brand, and gazed 
unsteadily into his face. 

" They leli me you have been all over 
the earth," said he, wringing his hands 
with earnestness. " Voti must have seen 
my daughter, lor she makes a grand 
figure in the world, and everybody goes 
to see her. Did die send any wonl to 
her old father, or say when she was 
coming back ?" 

Ethan Brand's eye quailed beneath the 
old man's. That daughter, from whom 
he so earncsdy desired a word of greet- 
ing, was the Kslher of our tale, the very 
girl whom, with such cold and remorse- 
less purpose, Ethan Brand had made the 
subject of a psychological experiment 
wasted, absorbed, and perhaps annihi- 
lated her soul, in tho process. 

" Yes," murmured he, turning away 
from the hoary wanderer, "it is no 
delusion. There is an Unpardonable 
Sin !" 

While these thing's were passing, a 
merry scene was going forward in the 
area of cheerful light, beside the spring 
and before the door of the hut. A num- 
ber of the youth of the \ illagc, ynnng 
men and girls, had liurrii-d up the hilh 
side, impelled Ijy curiosity to see Ethan 
Brand, the hero of so many a l^nd 
familiar to their childhood. Findii^ 
nothing, however, very remarkable in 
his aspect — nothing but a sunburnt way- 
farer, in plain garb and dusty shoes, who 
sat looking into the Are as if he fancied 
pictures among the coals — these ^Mung 
people speedily grew tired of observing 
him. As it happened, there was other 
amusement at hand. An old German 
Jew, traveling with a diorama on his 
back,* was passing down the mountain 
road towards the village just as the party 
turned a.side from it, and, in hopes of 
eking out the profits of the day, the show- 



man had kept them company to the lime- 

kiln. 

" tJome, old Dutchman," cried one of 
the young men, '* let us see your pictures, 
if you can swear they are worth looking 

atr 

"Oh yes, Captain," answered the few 
— whether as a matter of courtesy or 
craft, he styled everybody Captain — I 
shall show you, indeed, some very 
superb pictures 1" So, placing his box 
in a ])roper position, he invited the young 
men and girls to look through the glass 
orifices of the machine, and proceeded to 
exibit a series of the most outrageous 
scratchings and daubings. as specimens 
of the fine arts, that ever an itinerant 
showman had the face to impose upon 
his circle <rf spectators. The pictures 
were worn out, moreover, tattered, full 
of cracks and wrinkles, dingy with to- 
bacco-smoke, and otherwise in a most 
pitiable condition. Some purported to 
be cities, public edifices, and ruined 
castles in Kurope ; others represented 
Napoleon's battles and Nelson's sea- 
fights ; and in the midst of these would 
be seen a gigantic, brown, hairy hand— 
which might have been mistaken for the 
Hand of Destiny, though, in truth, it was 
only the showman's — pointing its fore- 
finger to various scenes of the conflict, 
while its owner gave historical illus- 
trations. When, with much merrinu iit 
at its abominable deficiency of merit, the 
exhibition was concluded, the German 
bade little Joe put his head into tKe box. 
Viewed through the magnifying'glasses, 
the boy's round, rosy visage assumed 
the strangest imaginaljle aspect of an 
immense 1 itanic child, tiie mouth grin- 
ning broadly, and the eyes and every 
other feature overflowing with fun at the 
joke. Suddenly, however, that merry 
face turned pale, and its expression 
changed to horror, for this easily im* 
pressed and excitable child had become 
sensible that the eye of Ethan Brand was 
fixed upon hini through the glass. 

•* You make the little man to be afraid. 
Captain," said the German Jew, turning 
.up the dark and strong outline of his 
visage from his stooping posture. " Hut 
look again, and. by chance, I shall cause 
you to see somewhat that is very fine, 
upon my word 1" 
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Ethan Brand gazed into th^ box for an 

instant, and then, starting back, looked 
fix.'dly at the (Jerinan. What had he 
seen ? Nuthiii};. appari-ntly; for a curi- 
ous youth, who had peeped iii ainiost at 
the same moment, beheld only a vacant 
space of canvas. 

••1 remember you now,** muttered Ethan 
Brand to the showman. 

** Ah, Captain," whispered the Jew of 
Nuremberg^, with a dark smile, " I find 
it to be a heavy matter in my show-box — 
this Unpardonable Sin ! By my faith, 
Captain, it has wearied my shoulders, this 
long day, to carry it o\'er the mountain.'* 

*> Peace/* answered Ethan Brand, 
sternly, ''or get thee into the furnace 
yondei t" 

The Jew's exhibition had scarcely 
concluded, when a great elderly dog — 
who seemed to be his own master, as no 
person in the company laid clnim to 
him — saw tit to render himself the object 
of public notice. Hitherto he had shown 
himself a very quiet, well-disposed old 
dog, going round from one to another, 
and. by way of being sociable, oflfcrinj; 
his rough head to be patted by any 
kindly hand that would take so much 
trouble. But now, all of a sudden, this 
^ra' t' and venerable quadruped, of his 
own mere motion, and v\ ithout the slig^ht- 
esi suggestion from anybody else, began 
to run round after his tail, which, to 
heigtlten the absurdity of the proceeding, 
was a great deal shoiter than it should 
have been. Never was seen such head- 
long eagerness in pursuit of an object 
that could not possibly be attained; 
never was heard such a tremendoiis out- 
break of jjrowHnjr, snarlini,''. hnrking, and 
snapping — as if one end ot lIu- ridiculous 
brute*s body were at deadly and most 
unforgivable enmity with the other. 
Faster and faster, round about went the 
cur ; and faster and still faster fled the 
unapproachable brevity of his tail ; and 
louder and fiercer grew his yells of rage 
and animosity ; until, utterly exhausted, 
and as far from the goal as ever, the 
foolish old d<^ ceased his performance 
as suddenly as he had be^n it Th« 
next moment he was as mild, quiet, sen- 
sible, and respcctablL in his de|Xirtment 
a5- Vhen he lirst scraped acquaintance 
with the company. 



As may be supposed, the exhibition 
was greeted with universal laughter, clap- 

pinj; (if hands, and shf>iits f)f encore, to 
wliieli (lir taiuiu- performer responded 
by wagging all tl)ai there was to wag of 
his tail, but appeared totally unaUe to 
repeat his very successful effort to amuse 
the spectators. 

Meanwhile, Ethan Brand had resumed 
his seat upon the log, and moved, it 
might be, by a perception of some remote 
analogy between his own case and that 
of this self-pursuing cur, he broke into 
the awful laugh, which, more than any 
other token, expressed the condition of 
his inward being. From that moment 
the merriment of the party was at an 
end ; they stood a<^hast. drradini; lest the 
inauspicious sound should Ik; rever- 
berated around the horizon, and that 
mountain would thunder it to mountain, 
and so the horror be proloni^ed upon 
their ears. Then, whispering one to 
another that it was late — that the moon 
was almost down — that the August night 
was growing chill — they hurried home- 
wards, leaving the lime-burner and little 
Joe to deal as they might with theit 
unwelcome guest. Save for these three 
human beings, the open space on die hill- 
side was a Solitude, set in a vast ploom 
of forest. Heyond that darksome verge 
the firelight gUniinered on the stately 
trunks and almost black foliage of pines, 
intermixed with the lighter verdure of 
saplincf oaks, maples, and poplars, while 
here and there lay the gigantic corpses 
of dead trees, decaying on the leaf-strewn 
soil. And it seemed to little Joe — a 
timorous and imaginative child — that the 
silent forest was ho!din£j its breath until 
some fearful thing should happen. 

Ethan Brand thrust more wood into 
the fire, and closed the door of the kiln ; 
then, lookinpf over his shoukler at the 
iiine-lnirner and his son. he bade, rather 
than adviscil, them to retire to rest. 

" For myself, I cannot sleep,*' said he. 
" I have matters that it concerns me to 
meditate upon. T will watch the file, as 
1 used to do in the old time." 

" And rail the Devil out of the furnace 
to keep you company. I suppose,'' mut- 
tered Hartram. who had been making 
intimate acquaintance with the black 
bottle above mentioned ' Uul watch, 
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if you like, and call as many devils as you 
like ! For my pnn. 1 h ,11 be all the 
better foi a snooze. Cuiuc, Jot- 

As the boy followed his failier into the 
hut« he looked back at the wayfarer, and 
the tears came into his eyes, for his 
tender spirit had an intuition of the 
bleak and terrible loneliness in which 
this man had enveloped himself. 

When they had gone, Ethan Brand 
sat listening to the crackling of the kin- 
dled wood, and lookinpf at the little 
spurts of fire that issued through the 
chinks of the door. These trifles, how- 
ever, once so familiar, had but the 
slif;hicst liold of his attention, while deep 
within liis mind ho was reviewin<4 the 
gradual but marvelous change tiuu iiad 
been wrought upon him by the search to 
which he had devoted himself. He 
remembered how the night dew had 
fallen upon him — how the dark forest 
had whispered to him — how the stars 
had gleamed upon him — a simple and 
loving man, watching his fire in the 
years gone by, and ever musinp^ as it 
burned. He remembered wiih what 
tenderness, with what love and sympathy 
for mankind, and what pity for human 
guilt and woe. he had first begun to con- 
template those ideas which aftei \\nrd«? 
became the inspiration of his life ; with 
what reverence he had then looked into 
the heart of man, viewing it as a temple 
opginally divine, and, however dese- 
crated, still to be held sacred by a 
brother; with what awful fear he had 
deprecated the success of his pursuit, 
and prayed that the Unpardonable Sin 
might never be revealed to him. Then 
ensued that vast intellectual develop- 
ment, which, in its progress, disturbed 
the counterpoise between his mind and 
heart The Idea that possessed his life 
had operated as a means of education ; 
it had gone on cultivating his powers to 
the highest point of which they were 
susceptible ; it had raised him from the 
level of an unlettered laborer tn stand 
on a star-lit eminence, whither the phi- 
losophers of the earth, laden with the lore 
of universities, might vainly strive to 
clamber after him. .So much for the 
intellect! Htit where wns the heaiii* 
ihat. uuiced, had withcieo — -had con- 
tracted — had hardened — had perished 1 



It had ceased to partake of the universal 
throb. He had lost his hold of the mag- 
netic chain of humanit}'. He was no 
longer a brother-man, opening iht cham- 
bers or the dungeons of our common 
nature by the key of holy sympathy, 
which gave him a right to share in all 
its secrets ; he was now a cold observer, 
looking on mankind as the subject of 
his experiment, and. at length, convertmg 
man and woman to be his puppt ts, and 
pulling the wires that moved them to 
such degrees of crime as were demanded 
for his study. 

Thus Ethan Brand became a fiend. 
He began to be so from the moment 
that his moral nature had ceased to keep 
the pace of improvement with his intel- 
lect And now, as his highest effort and 
inevitable development — as the bright 
and gorgeous flower and rich delicious 
fruit of his life's labor — he bad produced 
the Unpardonable Sin 1 

"What more have I to seek? what 
more to achieve?" said Ethan Brand to 
himself. '*My task is done, and well 
done 1" 

Starting from the log with a certain 

alacrity in his gait and ascending the 
hillock of earth that was raised against 
the stone circumference of the lime-kiln, 
he thus reached the top of the structure. 
It was a space df perhaps ten feet across, 
from edge to edge, presentii^ a view of 
the upper surface of the immense mass 
of broken marble with which the kiln 
was h^ped. All these innumerable 
blocks and fragments of marble were 
red-hot and vividly on fire, sending up 
great spouts of bhie flame, which quiv- 
ered aloft and danced madly, as within 
a magic circle, and sank and rose again, 
with continual and multitudinous activity. 
As the lonely man bent fonvard over 
this terrible body of fire, tlie blasting 
heat smote up against his person with a 
breath that, it might be suj^sed. would 
have scorched and shriveled him up in 
a moment. 

Ethan Brand stood erect, and raised 
his arms on high. The blue flames 
played upon his face, and imparted the 
wild and ^liasily li^ht which alone could 
have suited its expn ssion ; it was that 
of a hend on the vergt ol plunging into 
his gulf of intensest torment. 
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"O Mother Earth,** cried he« "who 
art no more my Mother, and into whose 
bosom this frnme shall never be resolved 1 
O mankind, whose brotherhood I have 
cast off, and trampled thy great heart 
beneath my feetl O stars of heaven, 
that shone on me of old, as if to light me 
onward and upward 1 — ^farewcll all. and 
forever. Come, deadly element oi I' ire — 
henceforth my familiar friend t Embrace 
me, as I do thee 1*' 

That night the sound of a f irful [x?.il 
of laujjhter rolled heavily ihroujjh the 
sleep of the liine burner and his little 
son ; dim shapes of horror and anguish 
haunted their dreams, and seemed still 
present in the rude hovel, when they 
opened their eyes to the daylight. 

" Up, boy, upl" cried the lime-burner, 
staring about him. Thank Heaven, 
the night is gone, at last ; and rather 
than pass s\!rh another, I would watch 
my lime-kiia, wide awake, for a twelve- 
month. This Ethan Brand, with lus 
humbug ol an Unpardonable Sin, has 
done me no such mighty favor in taking 
my place I" 

lie issued from the hut, followed by 
little Joe, «^o kept fast hold of his 
father's hand. The early sun^ine was 
already pouring its pold upon the monn- 
tain-tops, and though the valleys were 
still in shadow, they smiled cheerfully in 
the promise of the bright day that was 
hastening onward. The village, com- 
pletely shut in by hills, which swelled 
away gently about it, looked as if it had 
rested peacefully in the hollow of the 
great hand of Providence. Every dwell- 
inp: was disliiu lly visible ; the little 
spires of the two chnrches pointed up- 
wards, and caught a fore-glinmiering of 
brightness from the sun gilt skies upon 
their gilded weathercocks. The tavern 
was astir, and the figure of the old, 
smoke-dried stage agent, cigar in mouth, 
was seen beneath the stoop. Old Gray- 
lock was glorified with a golden cloud 
upon his head. Scattered likewise over 
the breasts of the surrounding moun- 
tains there were heaps of hoary uust, in 
fantastic shapes, some of them far down 
into the valley, others high up towards 
\hv sninmiis. and still otiiers. of the same 
famil) ot mist or cloud, hovering in the 
gold radiance of the upper atmosphere. 



Stepping from one to another of the 

clouds that rested on the hills, and thence 
to the loftier brotherhood that sailed in 
air, it seemed almost as if a mortal man 
might thus ascend into the heavenly 
regions. Earth was so mingted with sky 
that it was a day-dream to look at it. 

To supply that charm of the familiar 
and homely, which Nature so readily 
adopts into a scene like this, the stage- 
coach was rattling down the mountain 
road, and the driver sounded his horn, 
while Kcho cau}^lu up thr notes, :Hid 
intertwined them into a rich and varied 
and elaborate harmony, of which the 
original performer could lay claim to 
little share. 'I'he great hills played a 
concert among themselves, each contrib- 
uting a strain of airy sweetness. 

Little }oe*s face brightened at once. 

" Dear father," cried he, skipping 
cheerily to anfl fro, " that strange man 
is gone, and the sky and the mountains 
all seem glad of it I" 

"Yes," growled the lime-burner, with 
an oath, •• hut lie has let the fire j^o 
down, and no thanks to him if five hun- 
dred bushels of lime are not spoiled. 
If I catch the fellow hereabouts again, I 
shall feel like tossing him into the fur* 
nace !" 

With his long pole in his hand, he 
ascended to the top of the kiln. After 
a moment's pause, he called to his son. 

" Come up here, Joe 1" said he. 

So little Joe ran up the hillock, and 
stood by his father's side. The marble 
was all burnt into perfect snow-white 
lime. But on its surface, in the midst 
of the circle — snow-white too, and 
thoroughly converted into hme— lay a 
human skeleton, in the attitude of a 
person who, after long toil, lies down to 
long repose. Within the ribs— strange 
to say—wns the shape of a human heart. 

" Was the fellow's heart made of mar- 
ble?" cried Bartram, in some perplex- 
ity at this phenomenon. " At any rate, 
it is burnt into what looks like special 
good lime; and, tnkinj^ all the bones 
together, my kiln is half a bushel the 
richer for him." 

So saying, the rude lime-burner lifted 
his pole, and, letting it fall upon the 
skeleton, the relics of Kthan Brand were 
crumbled into fragments. 
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IWhold, nuwUtheaCLfi t-d tnii<; : behold, now is tlw 

day ul >.ilvati'..»n. - i ("dr.ntlu.inv \ 1. 2. 

THIS verse has often been quoted 
as a Scriptural aigument against 
- the doctrine of salvation in a 
future life. It hns nothini^ to do with a 
future life. The Hebrew prophets fore 
told a coming Kingdom of God and a 
coming Messiah who would usher in 
that K i ngdoin. Paul quotes one of these 
prophecies and declares that it is ful- 
filled. The prophet had bpuken of an 
acceptable time and a day of salvation. 
Paul says, " Now is the accepted time, 
now is the day of salvation." The 
promised day has arrived ; the Cominj;^ 
One has come. Thus Pauls saying is 
equivalent to Christ's messs^, "The 
Kingdom of Cod is at hand/' and to the 
message in his parable of the Great 
Supper, Come, for all things are now 
ready.'* 

As I am writing these lines, in early 
April, there is still a feeling of distant 

snow in the air, and in unsunlit corners 
some remnants of last winter's ice and 
snow still linger. But the grass is 
sprinjg^ng up, and the uncovered brooks 
are beginning their soni;;, iir.d the trail- 
ing arbutus is in bloom, and the bt>es nre 
awaking from their winter's sleep, and 
the early birds are h)*nining their mom* 
ing devotions in the tree-tops. It is 
time to ijet out the plow and break up 
the ground and get ready to sow the 
seed. For spring is at hand, and we 
must be preparing for summer. This 
was the message of Christ ; this is the 
mess:\ge of Paul : 'I'he Inng-promised 
day ot salvation has cusuc. • lieliold. the 
bridegroom cometh : go ye out to meet 
him." 

Whai is the promised day of the Lord ? 
It is a day when llierc shall be - upon 
the bells of the horses righteousness 
unto the Lord;** when **all Uiy children 
shall be Uught of the Lord when out 



of Zion sftall go forth the law, and . . . 

nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation when tin }■ sliall >it ever}- man 
under his vine and Ins tii; Ucc. and none 
shall make iheni afraid." The public 
honesty which makes business on a credit 
basis possible is the Kingdom of God. 
The public school is the Kingdom of 
God. International law and interna- 
tional peace based on international law 
is the Kingdom of God. The distribu 
tion of wealth is ihc Kingdom of God. 
The KiniT^dom of (iod is here. The day 
of salvation has dawned. Whatever mer- 
chant is promoting the spirit of honesty 
and fair dealing in business, whatever 
teacher is promoting a universal educa- 
tion and quickening the conscience and 
reverence of his pupils, whatever states- 
man is leading his nation toward higher 
ideals of justice and so toward the con- 
summation of peace, whatever reformer 
is promotmg a more equable distribution 
of wealth, whatever father or mother 
is sowing Tn the child's heart the seeds 
of L:<>odness. tnith. and purity, whatever 
priest or preacher is ieadmg men toward 
the practice of justice, mercy, humility, 
and reverence, is working in the King- 
dom of God. We are already in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. VVe need not wait 
for any more spiendid unveiling of GckI, 
any more assurance of the foigiveness of 
sins. an\ more direct call to duteous 
se v\ w V . The Master is come, and calieth 
for thee. 

" Wherever the geniie heart 
Finds courage from above, 

Whtfre'er the he.xrt forsook 

Warms «iih the bte.uh ol love, 

Where f.iitli bids le.ir d;>iart. 
City of t;od, thou art. 

Where in !ift "> rommon ways 
With chtci Jul feel we go. 

When in his steps we tread 
Who trod the wav oi woe. 

Where he is In the heart, 
City of God, thou art." 
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Since 1905 there has been 
no radical change in the con= 
struction of the "Maxwell." 

Such a standard of perfection has been 
reached in the desijjning of really good 
cars that I consider it a confession of 
weakness upon the part of a manufacturer 
— a sign that his product was not rightly- 
planned in the first place— if he makes a 
sweeping change in his models from year 
to year. 




was" designed right to start with — by Mr. 
J. I). Maxwell, without tloubt the best 
automobile designer in America. 

Incidental refinements of detail have, of 
course, been made. lUn the entire energy of 
our enormous manufat iurinj; facilities lias been 
devoted to the conscientious turning out of 
sound, trouble-proof cars. 

There are over 7,000 satisfied "Maxwell" 
owners throughout America to-dav. 7V/,i/'s 
what ii lls : 

-Address Department 23 for complete " Max- 
well literature, and prospectus of a practical 
course in automobile instruction for busy peo- 
ple. A letter addressed to me personally will 
insure a demonstration by the "Maxwell'' 
(U-;ilfr nearest you. 





Pretident Maxwell-BriKoe Motor Co. 

Mtiitlffi A . M. I'. .1/. A . 
75 Sprucp Sirppl. farrylowa. N. Y. 
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North CaroUna and 
State Rights 



The controversy 

about the railway 
rate law that has 
been agitating North Carolina is one 
that involves a question of jurisdiction 
between inferior Federal and inferior 
State courts. The last legislature of 
North Carolina passed a law provid- 
ing for a maxiniuiii passenger fare of 
2% cents per mile upon sJl lEiIways 
'within the State having a milea^ of sixty 
miles or more, and conferring upon the 
Railway Commission power to apply the 
naximum rate to all railways doing 
business in the State. The act imposes 
enormous fines against the railways for 
\iolaiioii of its provisions. Counsel 
for the Seaboard Air Line has stated that 
the penalties to which this railway would 
be subject would exceed $t,600.000 per 
day; and in the case of the Southern 
Railway it is estimated that fines amount- 
ing to $2,500,000 per day might be im- 
posed upon it for failing to sell tickets 
at the prescribed maximum rate. The 
eighth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States provides that '* exces- 
sive fines shall not be imposed, nor 
cruel nor unusual punishments inflicted." 
As the net eamlnj^s of the Sealjoard Air 
Line for an entire year are less than 
$5,000,000, it would appear that a tine 
of $1,600,000 per day would be some- 
what excessive. The total net income 
of the Southern Railway for a year is 
SI 5,000,000, but an accumulation of six 
days* fines would entirely exhaust this 
snug sum and bankrupt the corporation. 
It is maintained by the attorneys for the 
railways that the North Carolina rate 
law is invalid, as it is in conflict with the 
section of the Federal Constitution quoted 
above which guarantees protection to all 
citizens from the imposition of exces 
sive fines. Stockholders of the Sea- 
board Air Line were the tiist to lake im- 
portant action. They applied to a Fed- 
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eral court for an order to restrain ihe 

State authorities from enforcmg the new 
law and a restraining order was issued to 
prevent the enforcement of the act until 
its validity could be passed upon by a 
court. The Seaboard Air Line and the 
Southern Railway as well decided to 
give to every T)urrhaser of a licktt a 
rebate check, calling for the repayment 
to the passenger of the amount of the 
exttSS fare in case the rate law is ulti- 
mately sustained. In this way the 
rights of the passengers are fully pro- 
tected. It has been said that the rail- 
ways might better have shown a dispo- 
sition to comply with the new law by 
selling tickets at the reduced rate. But 
had they done so, and had the law later 
been declared unconstitutional, it would 
have been impossible for the railways to 
recover their losses from their patrons. 



Criminal Proceedings 
Against Tfckef Agmia 



Exasperated be- 
cause the Seaboard 
AirLine had stolen 
a march upon them, the State authorities 
evidently determined to head off a sim- 
ilar proceeding on the part of the South- 
ern Railway, and hence ihcy arrested 
Uie agents of that corporation on the 
charge of violating the rate act. Action 
was also brought in the State courts 
against the Southern Railway Company, 
and a fine of 5.?0,0U() was imposed. 
Thereupon the Southern Railway applied 
to Judge Jeter C. Pritchard, of the United 
States Circuit Court, for a writ of habeas 
corpus. The writ was granted, and 
some of the ticket agents who had been 
sentenced to pay a fine and to work 
with the chain gang for thirty days, by 
the State criminal court, were taken 
bt.'forc ihc l\'deral judge, who released 
them uudL-r i)ail, pLiuling a linal decision 
as to ilie validity ui the rate law. The 
State authorities have taken an appeal, 

7oa« 
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claiming that the Federal Court has no 
right to interfere with a criminal pro- 
ofing before a minor State Court. 

Upon releasing the accused ticket agents 
Judge Pritchard said : " It will he a sad 
day for the people of North Carolina 
when its ciUzens are prohibited hy acts 
of the Legislature from asserting any 
right guaranteed to thriu by the ('onsti- 
tiitinn of the United States. Suits of 
this character have been brought in 
different States of the Union, and in 
every instance Federal Courts have pro- 
ceeded to determine questions invr)l\xd 
without interference, hindrance, or 
delay by legislative or judicial author- 
ities of such States. . . . The State 
Constitution, as well as the staiutor>' 
law, affords ample protection to every 
person deprived or his liberty without 
due process of law. It is remarkable 
that any one representing the State 
shoulc' oppose the granting of the 
writ of habeas corpus." .Vs to the power 
of a court in equity to enjoin the piosc- 
cution of a criminal case Judge Pritchard 
cited tile opiiuon of Justice Day in the 
case of I ) ( bbins vs. Los Angeles in which 
the court said : ' It is well settled that 
where property rights will be destroyed, 
unlawful interference by criminal pro- 
ceedings, under a void law or ordinance, 
iiia\- he reached and controlled by decree 
of a court of equity." In regard to the 
imposition of unusual penalties Justice 
Brewer said, in the Kansas City stock- 
yards casf*: "It is doul)tless true that 
the Stale may impose penalties such as 
will tend to compel obedience to its 
mandates, . . . but when the Legisla- 
ture, in an effort to prevent any inquiry 
of the \ alidity of a particular statute, so 
burdens any challenge . thereof in the 
courts that thepart>- affected is unneces- 
sarily constrained to submit rather than 
take the chances of the p>cnallies im- 
posed, thrn it ht'cnnies a serious ques- 
tion v\helher the p.iriy is not deprived 
of the equal prstection of the laws." 
The cases have attracted unusual atten- 
tion herause Governor Cdenn of North 
Carolina hai» had so much to say about 
State rights, and about the interference b> 
a Federal court with proceedings in a 
State court In spift < .f < fforts to reach an 
amicable agreement furihet indictments 



against railway ticket agents were 
brought at the end of last week and a 
warrant was issued for the arrest of Pres- 
ident Finley, of the Southern Railway 
Governor Glenn fs in a difficult po.sition 
It is hard for him to arrange any com 
promise that will not seem like an annul 
ment of the State criminal law. On the 
other hand, the're should be an oppor 
tiiiiity for tesiiji^ the constitutinn3h'f\ ot 
the law without involving the railways in 
undue financial loss^ In the meantime 
the law is the law until it is declared 
unconstitutional. 



Threat Points 
of Imporiance 



In this confused situation. 

in whkh are involved mat 
teis of technical lee;al pro 
cedure, there are three points which stand 
out clearly : In the first place it h evi 
dent that the South, which during the 
era foUowinj^ the Ci\ il War has (le\ <it€d 
itself with an ahuo>t unprecedented sue 
cess to the development of indu^stry, is 
now feding the evils incidental to rapid 
industrial progress, and Kke the rest of 
the country is anxiousl\ searching for a 
way by which the growing giant of in 
dustrialism may be controlled by democ 
racy. The state of Alabama, for in- 
stance, has attempted to put a curb upon 
the railways by decreeing that :itn rail- 
way appealing to the Federal Courts 
from the State rate law should sacrifice 
its charter. It has been decided by a 
Federal Cntirt. however, that no provis- 
ion to this etlect is consliiutional. This 
attempt of Alabama, like the contiict in 
North Carolina, indicates how thor- 
oughly in earnest the South has become 
in its determination to control the instru- 
ments of industry, in the second place 
it is evident that the railways which do 
not want Federal control are eagei tO 
seek Federal protection. Vhvy likt.- to 
ha\e all the comforts that would come 
to iheiii irom f ederal regulation oi inter- 
Stale commerce without assuming any 
of the responsibilities. This controversy 
help to make rlear. we hope, why it 
is that the most tar sighted railway man- 
agers, as well as the real leaders among 
the public men of this country, have been 
urgent in advocating the policy ol hold- 
ing all those engaged in inter-Stale Corn- 
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mcrce responsible to the Federal qjovern- disnprccid. The Governor did nothing, 
ment. In the third place it is evident i'he regular session came to an end 
that the United States Supreme Court Then the Governor called the Legi8la> 
will ultimately have to pass upon the ture tc^ether in special session showed 
issues between the parties concerned in them their unfinished task, and left ihem. 
this controversy. There is, therefore, no Now at last the Speaker of the Assem- 
reasonable ground for great public ex- bly having abandoned his demands, the 
citemenL Whether the issues reach the L^'slature has put the State in order 
Supreme Court through inferior Federal and has adjourned. There still remains 
courts or through the State courts of the question whether the completed task 
North Carolina does ni)t seem to he a will wholly satisfy the courts : hut the 
question of the gravest public concern. Legislature has, we hope, learned a les- 
It should be the business of the State son. At least, ordinary sensible children 
officials and of all the judges SO to con- would have learned a lesson under sim- 
dnct this controversy as to allay popnlar ilar circumstances. It is a lesson con- 
excitement and maintain public order. cerning the insignificance of seltish per 

sonal interests as compared with the 

® general good Next time— perhaps — 

. J. . T^^he method which Gov- the Legislature will give less considera- 

L*^' l^im^ ernor I highes has adopted tion to the political fortunes of individ- 

in dealing with the legis- uals and more to justice to the State, 
lative problem of reapportioning New 

York Slate has been exactly that of a ® 

wise father with .a number of willfyl, f ^ significant instance 

foolish children. A mother, let us .say, ^ T^m spread of the 

has told the children that she holds " Texas Idea '* in city 

them responsible for the order of the government is to be found in Des Moines« 

play-room, and she finds it in great dis- Iowa, which voted in June to adopt a 

order. She tells her husband so, and charter modeled after the Galveston 

he sends word to the children that they plan. From a government by a mayor 

are to rearrange the room. Then the and ward aldermen the municipality will 

children begin to quarrel. One boy de- .pass under the control of a board of five 

cides he wants a sprcially roomy corner comn)i^sione^s elected at lar^e, one of 

for his possessions. <uk1 he nersiiades a whom shall be major. The change will 

faction ul the family to side with him. become e0ective next March. This 

The rest withstand him. Evening comes political upheaval is the result ol a long, 

and nothing is accomplished. The father hard fight against ineflicient management 

might now go to the play-mom, decide of city affairs. Des Moines n town of 

how it shall be arranged, and set the perhaps 85,000 poi)ulation, is the caj)ital 

children to work on his plan; but he of the Stale, and the statehouse crowd and 

does Dothing of the sort He simply the politicians of the Polk County coOrt> 

calls them to the play-room the next day house combined with the city office hold- 

and shows them their task, .\fter a ers for their own common interest. The 

time they tire of their wrangling, patch consequence was a system that made for 

up their differences, and go out to play, the interests of the politicians but neg* 

Last spring the highest court of the lected those of the municipality. If there 

State of New York decided that several was graft it was probably insignificant, 

of the political divisions of the State were But the city was given a slipshod admin- 

unconstilutioiial, and must be changed, istration and mediocrity was at a pre- 

The Governor showed the L^slature mium. Efforts to better affairs by elect- 

their duty. Then the Legislature began ing a Citizens' ticket had proved futile, 

quarreling. The Speaker of the Assem- So it fell out that the people turned for 

bly chose a pleasant territory for him relief to a scheme of government that 

self and for his fother, formerly a repre- offered centralization of authority and 

sentative in Congress; and he induced the responsilMlity. James G. Berryhill, a 

Assembly to stand by him. The Senate public-spirited citizen with business in* 
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terestsin Galveston, had become familiar 
with the cominission plan of government 
there. Two years ago he was called on 

to explain the system to the Des Moines 
Commercial club. As a result nf that 
speech the club took up the matter and 
began a vigorous Campaign under Mr. 
Berryh ill's leadership to obtain the neces- 
sar>- lef^islation from the State Legisla- 
ture. It was only after two years of 
constant ellort in the face of repeated 
failures that success came. The cbar-^ 
ter, which will be operative next year, 
embodies the essential featun s of the 
plan now in operation in Galveston and 
Hottstoti. All of the business of the 
city is to be distributed between the five 
departments of public affairs, accounts 
and hnances, public safely, streets and 
public improvements, and parks and 
public property. The mayor is consti- 
tuted superintendent of the department 
of public affairs. 

„ , ^ . , In several import- 

Peculianttes of . L^... 

the Des Moines Plan '^"^ "^^P^^^^' ^^"^ 

ever, the Des 

Moines plan (which has already l)een 
partly outlined in The Outlook) differs 
from that in use in Texas. As finally 
adopted in June, its main provisions 
are these : In the first place, the officials 
are to be selected at a non partisan 
primary. Any person may become a 
candidate by tiling a petition signed by 
twenty-five voters ten days before the 
primary. On the primary ballot the 
names of the candidates for Mayor are 
arranged alphabetically, without party 
emblem, and the voters are instructed 
to vote for one. The names of the can- 
didates for Councilmen arc arranged 
alphabetically also, u ith instrut tions to 
vote for four. At the regular election 
the two candidates for Mayor who re- 
ceived the highest number of votes go 
on the ballot. The ciq^ht aldermanic 
candidates receiving the highest number 
of votes are submitted in the same man- 
ner. The "recall " is another political 
experiment, first tried, it is Ix-lieved. in 
Los Anf^eles, that is incorporated in the 
Des Moines charter, if the conduct of 
a member of the Council is distasteful 
to his constituenu. a petition of twenty- 
five per cent of the votes cast in the 



next preceding election will compel him 
to become a candidate at a special elec- 
tion. If the incumbent is to retain o6Sce 
he must receive a plurality over an> other 
candidate nominated by petition. The 
initiative and referendum are features of 
the Des Moines plan. Any proposed 
ordinance may be submitted to the 
Council by a petition signed by twenty- 
ftve per cent, of the electors. The 
Council may pass the ordinance without 
alteration within twenty days, or submit 
it to the people at a special election. 
The referendum works in much the 
same way. The people, by vote, may 
reject any ordinance passed by the 
Council. All franchise ordinances must 
be submitted to the people before they 
become effective. It has been said that 
the l>es Moines plan has been adopted 
in order to obtain efficiency. It has 
been adopted also to secure democracy. 
Its provisions, the people think, will 
take away control from a small faction 
of the dominant party, and will put the 
authority in the hanids of the voters 
themselves. 



A Good Bargain 



Having settled 

for <Ae TransU Companj^ q"*^^^>?" 

^ the gas lease 

for twenty years, as The Outlook has 
already reported Mayor Reyburn's ad- 
ministration has settled another import- 
ant question for the city of Philadelphia, 
that of the street railways. And it has 
settled it, apparently; foi fifty years. 
The city g;overninent has passed a new 
ordinance and has made a new contract 
with the Rapid Transit Company. In 
return for the new terms which it has 
secured from the compan\-. the city has 
repealed all previous agreements with 
the company, and with all its subsidiary 
companies. By this new arrangement 
the company is to pay the city five hun 
drcd thousand dollars a year for the first 
ten years, increasing the payments there- 
after by fifty thousand dollars every ten 
years until during the fifth decade it is 
to pay seven hundred thousand dt>llars a 
year. The city is allowed the ri^ht to 
choose two directors of the convpany. 
Some franchises, which the company 
does not want, are catKelled. The com- 
pany is required to establish a sinking 
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fund to extinguish at the end of fifty 
years its present capital istock of thirty 
million dollars and to call in all unpaid 
installments on the stock. In return for 

these requirements the city abandons for 
fifty years its present right, established 
by ordinance fifty years ago, lo purchase 
the railways at the original cost ; it does 
away with the car licenses, releases the 
company from the nhHj^^ntion to share in 
the paving; of streets, and extends to the 
company certain valuable franchises. If 
at the end of fifty years the city wishes 
to purchase the property rights of the 
company, it ntjust pay an amount equal 
to its capital stock of thirty million dol- 
lars, plus any additional capital stock 
issued with the consent of the city, and 
must take the property and rights sub- 
ject to alt indebtedness. For the two 
directors, to whom the city is entitled, 
Che Councils of Philadelphia have chosen, 
ior one place, the president of the bank 
in which the Mayor is interested, and for 
the other place, one of the beneficiaries 
of the notorious ** midnight franchise 
of 1901. There is natttrally a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the justice of this 
bargain. The company, it is hardly 
necessary to say, is delighted with it. 
One of die directors speaks of it as a 
" Christian adjustment " as opposed to 
•* suicidal controversy." On the other 
hand, a city party member Qf the coun- 
cil says of it : 

The street car rider will continue to con- 

trit)ule ff)rty-one per cent, of eac!i fare paid 
to a fuiul for the payment of inordinate divi- 
dends un the stock of corporations wlio&e 
tan^;ible property long ago went lo the junk 

Eilc, whose only asset is llie right given to it. 
y the people to use certain slreet.s, and which 
long ago ceased to have any part in the 
actual transportation of passcDgers for hire 
alpng the street railway lines of Philadelphia. 

It is not unfair to say that those citizens 

most interested in establishing eftkient 

municipal government believe that in 

this arrangement the officials of PhiU'. 

delphia have failed to conserve properly 

the interests of the public. 

„ ^ _ " The new conven- 
"r^'^T' |ion.igneda.Seou,, 

the capital of Ko- 
rea, last week by the Ministers of the 
new Emperor, whose imperial seal is 



also atinrhed to the agreement, practi- 
cally establishes a Japanese administra- 
tion through Japan's Resident-General. 
The form of a government under the 
Korean dynasty is maintained, but ihe 
consent or direction of the Japanese 
Resident (ieneral must be had (as agreed 
in the articles ol the new convention) - 
first, to all reform measures ; second, to 
the enactment of laws and the carrying 
out of administrative measures; third, 
in keeping separate the judicial adniin- 
istration from other affairs; fourth, for 
the appointment or dismissal of Korean 
officials of high j^radc ; fifth, for all ap- 
pointments to otTicia) positions ; sixth, 
to the engagement (apparently m any 
capacity) of any foreigner. It is an- 
nounced that the application of ihis 
very sweeping plan, under which ihe 
Resident (Ieneral must be consulted on 
practically every point of administra- 
tion, will go into effect slowly; and from 
fapane-^e sources the admission is made 
that there is a lack of competent 
Japanei»e ofikials available. It is to be 
hoped that the new administration will 
lay greater stress than has been laid 
heretofore on the personal and property 
rights of individual Korean citizens. 
Nothing is more urgent than a proper 
and adequate organization of courts of 
justice. Such a system docs not now 
exist, and, as we understand it, never 
has existed in Korea. 1 he position of 
Japan in Korea is naturally a difficult 
one. If Korea had shown strength and 
courage as a nation, she might still have 
suffered because of Russian and )apa- 
nese jealousy over the encroachments of 
both and the desire of each to control 
Korea ; but in that case. Japan might 
have been contented with a broad super- 
vision of Korean international atifairs 
and with whatever steps were necessary 
to prevent Russian agression. As it 
is, Korea can have no hope of persuad- 
ini? or frightening [apan into abandon- 
ing the predominance granted to it oy 
the Portsmouth treaty, and must face 
the problem of so acting as to obtain, 
perhaps with the assistance of friendly 
remonstrance by other nations if neces- 
sary, a good and just administration 
from the Japanese officials. At present 
it is probably tr<ie that the enormous 
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immigration of Japanese into Korean 
territor} has w<Mrked to the injury tA 
Korean property holders, and that per- 
sonal rights of Koreans have been dis- 
regarded. It is imperative for Japan to. 
establish promptly a strong administra- 
tion which should have as one of its 
prime objects the protection of Korean 
rights. 

There have not been 

Efigh^h University wanting, of late. signs 
hejofm ^^^^ English uni- 

versities were willing to turn from purely 
academical and classical traditions, to 
recognize modern educational currents 
of thought, and even to show an interest 
in those things which concern the heart 
of England's populace. Thus, the other 
day. at the same Commemoration at 
which our Mark Twain was so notably 
honored, among the recipients for the 
degree of D.C.L.. side by side with 
Prince Arthur of Con naught, with Pro- 
fessor Herkomer, with the Lord Chief 
Justice, and with other titled and dis- 
tinguished men, stood General Booth, 
the head of the Salvation Army. In 
presenting him with the degree the 
Chancellor neatly, but somewhat elab- 
orately, managed to translate "(icn- 
eral oi the Salvation Arm\ ." as *' <7///>«/,f 
tepetufuin (xenitus imperator a( dux^'' 
and in a far happier phrase described 
General Booth as -'the tender-hearted pro- 
tector of the lowest classes of tb" people.'' 
This recognition of work for the poor, 
and in the name of religion, by a fighter 
rather than a scholar, certainly goes to 
show that Oxford is alive to what is 
going on outside its own beautiful aca- 
demic groves. So when, some time ago, 
The Outlook noted an appeal for a large 
fund to meet the pressing needs of Ox- 
ford it will be remembered that Lord 
Curzon. the new Chancellor, espLcialU 
named Hrsl of ail among those needs the 
promotion of modem and scientific 
studies, and pointed out that until a 
large fund was raised the great gift of 
Cecil Rhodes was. in a way, a burden, 
because while the oldei scheme of 
studies must be kept up, this gift em- 
phasizes the instant necessity of giving 
the new'comers from all parts of the 



world the best modern equipment and 
scientific training. One more interest- 
ing advance movement among the uot 
versities is seen in the appearance last 
week of the first number of The Oxford 
and Cambridge Review, which aims to 
secure a common meeting-ground for 
discussion betwetn the two great uni- 
versities, and to voice Oxfoid and Cam 
bridge opinion on other than ]jiiirr]>' 
academic functions. The new Rcvtew 
is notable for a charming paper on Iii^ 
trospective Literature,** by A. C. Benson, 
by the first of a series of articles on 
'* Ihe Religion of the Undergraduate." 
from Mr. William Temple, and b> the 
appearance of what is believed to be an 
heretofore unpublished essay, b> John 
Stuart Mill, entitled On Social Free 
dom.'* An attempt to accelerate the 
movement of the universities to adapt 
themselves to modern conditions came 
to the front during the week when the 
Bishop of Birmingham, in the House of 
Lords, appealed to the Government to 
appoint a commission on this subject. 
He contended that the universities were 
now play-grounds for the sons of wealthy 
men to a far greater extent than ought to 
be tolerated. Tbbbrotighi out quick and 
sharp retorts from two brother bishops, 
one of whom asserted thai as far as V-.ww 
bridge was concerned the Bishop of 
Birmingham " had been asleep for tive 
years, and was still sleeping,'* because 
Cambridge had a1read> adapted itself to 
conditions of modern life. 'I he Bishop 
of Oxford, while less assertive, also 
claimed that great reforms had been 
made, and that his university was not at 
all unwilling to move forward and to meet 
new requirements. Tn other directions 
it has been urged that the universities 
ought to be richer and the colleges 
poorer ; that the undergraduates* purses 
ought to be considered; and that. b> a 
Ijetler .system of tinance. life at the uni 
versities ought to be made simplei and 
cheaper for all. A significant fact is 
seen in letters from Oxford professors 
to the London Times upholdini; the pro 
posal for a commission, and asserting 
that attempts to reform from within have 
again and again proved abortive. owing to 
the present university constitution, which 
can be changed only by Parliament 
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Mai^iin Spain «ot long ago re- 

ported an interest- 
ing social movetnent ftinong the Catholics 

in Spain, and inlcr{>retf{l ihis movenit-nt 
as the result of the democratic and social 
ideas sown by Leo Xlll., whose under- 
standing of modern conditions and sym- 
pathy with modern movements would 
probab''. hr>ve given affairs in Prance a 
very diticrent dtrection from that which 
they have received during the last few 
months. Much is expected in Spain from 
the young King, who has shown ability, 
tact, and force in deahng with the politi- 
cal situation. The Prime Minister, Seizor 
Maura, is regarded as a roan of states- 
manlike mind, a sincere Catholic, apd 
open-minded toward the democratic 
movement of the time. The correspond- 
ent of the Sun attached great importance 
to recent measures taken by the Bbhop 
of Madrid, who declares that die social 
questioti onf of pressing importance, 
'* that the remedy lies iu the social action 
of the priest, and that social studies con- 
tain the science and the art which teach 
how the remedy may be applied to the 
evil and, in pursuance of his purpose to 
inform the Spanish priests concerning 
social questions, the Bishop has estab- 
lished a course of studies for the coming 
year focused upon the most pressinfij so- 
cial problems in the endeavor to use the 
resources of the Church for their solu- 
tion. The Bishop is of opinion that the 
study of ethical conditions involves a 
study of theology' as " the indisix*nsable 
basis for any social study ;'' that the 
Christian social law, the rights and duties 
of the individual, the relations of various 
orj^jani/ations to one another and to the 
individual, must be studied in connection 
with the present legal order of society. 
The economic order can be understood 
only by knowledge of Christian political 
economy, which takes as the object of its 
investi^tion,not material in itself, butthe 
human activity which produces, shares, 
and consumes it; the economy which 
submits itself to morality and to law, and 
subordinates itself to the welfare of so- 
ciety. The social studies arranged by the 
Bishop to be carried on in the Madrid 
Seminary are divided into six courses, 
and the Bishop expresses the hope that 



monev may be secured sufTicien* to 
establish scholarships which will enable 
students who distinguish themselves in 
these studies to complete their education 
in Belgium or Germany. In his interest 
in social questions, according to this 
correspondent, the Bishop of Madrid is 
not alone. Other bishops are endeavor- 
ing also to stimulate and regulate social 
action. In some dioceses centers have 
been organized where priests meet for 
instruction and training in social mat- 
ters, and a new Catholic magazine, 
started for the purpose of giving expres* 
sion to the interest in social questions, 
declares: '*A veritable fevei of propa- 
ganda has taken possession of Catho- 
lics . . . and a marked symptom of this 
ardor is the care taken by the Catholic 
press to treat s(x:ial questions broadly." 
in one large industrial center unions of 
woricing people have been organized 
under Catholic leadership, and a number 
of " agricultural syndicates " have been 
organized in ditTerent parts of Spain. 
In a few months it is expected that the 
Province of Navarra will be covered by a 
network of rural banks and agricultural 
syndicates, to be followed later by a 
group of protective corporations which 
will in turn become powerful federations. 
Of course the value and significance of 
such a movement as this depends almost 
entirely on the personnel of the men 
who direct its policy ; but that ihchc 
questions should be considered at all in 
ao reactionary a country as Spain is a 
very significant indication of the world- 
wide interest in industrial and social 
problems. 



We have received from 
the Maced(jnian-Thra- 
cian Society of America a copy of its 
protest " both to the Great Powers and 
to the Peoples of Europe and America *' 
against the persecutions of Greeks in 
Bulgaria and Oriental Rumelia. The 
facts stated in this protest may be sum- 
marized as follows : At the time of the 
Turco-Russian War the attention of the 
Furopean Powers was called to the con- 
ditions in Bulgaria and Oriental Kumelia, 
or a part of ancient Thrace. These 
provinces were inhabited by a mixed 
population, including Bulgarians, Turks, 
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and Greeks. The Treaty of Berlin con- of Bulgaria. "A single race must domi- 

tained provisions definitely guarding nate in the Balkans — the Bulgarian race, 

their respective rights, such as the fol> For that reason both the Macedonian 

lowing: Hellenism and that of Oriental Rumelia 

In the localities where the Bulgarians are must be annihilated and exterminated, 

mixed with the Turks, Rumanians, Greeks, . . . The catastrophe of the Hellenism 

or other nationalities the nghts and niterest^ Should be the Watchword of the BulRa- 

of these populations Will be carefully coDsid- . , xjui|ja 

ered in regard to elections and the elabora- ... 1 he struggle against Hellen- 

tion of the organic statutes. ism should begin even in the cradle. . . . 

Religious convictions shall not act as a Bulgarians, do not forget your duty " 

motive for the exclusion from the enjoyment -^^^ ^ight to have person and property 

of civil or political rights, admission to public v «i. t~ i/ 

office or honors, or the exercise of various Proiecieci Dy the government, tlic right 

professions or industries in any locali^ to worship God according to the dictates 

whatever. . . of o"e's own conscience and to have 

The liberty to oracWce open y all ct«eds fa the instruments, symbols, and officials 

assured to all subjects of liulgaria, as well # , . 

as to foreigners, and no impediment what- cftosen religion respected by 

ever shall be put in the way of hierarchical those of different faiths; the right tO 

organization of the vari i ^ confessions, or hayc schools which are supported by Ae 

their relation to iheir spi,uu.d chiefs. j^^^, ^,1 people equally open to 

Other more specific clauses were added all the people and carried on in the inter- 
to safeguard not only political and relig- est xA all the people* are fundamentaJ 
ious ri^ts« but the rights of person and and elemental, rights. They are not 

property as well, and to secure to the dependent on treaties. Their systematic 

different nationalities the use of their and deliberate violation ought to arouse 

own language and to provide for the use against those who violate them the indig- 

of two or more languages in judicial pro- nation of the civilized world. And while 

ccdure wherever there was a considerable America cannot, probablyi take any ofli- 

minority who did not use the language cial action concerning the wrongs which 

officially in use. The protest specifies the Greeks are suffering in the Balkan 

a great number of violations of both the Provinces, Americans may well express 

letter and the spirit of these provisions their condemnation of those wrongs and 

by the Bulgarian Government. For ex- their .sympathy with those who are sufifer- 

ample : It collects heavy school taxes injj: from them. The Macedonian-Thra- 

from the Greeks, butuiakes no allowances cian Committee have our hearty sympathy 

for the Greek schools. It requires the in their app«d to the peoples of Europe 

Greek children to attend the Bulgarian and America, 
schools from th - I'.^r- of six to twelve. It 

requires all Greek children in the schools ^ 

to spend so much time in learning the A report has been received 

Hul^arian language that there is no time ,„ £ from Prof. J. H, Breasted, 

left for instruction in the Greek. It pro- head of the University 

hibits the importation of (".reek news- of Chicago's Fgj-pt pjiploration Ejt- 

papcrs. It has dismissed many officials pcdition, of a notable disco\er}'~~ 

from the public service for no other rca- nothing less than the Teujple of 

son than that they were Greeks. It has Ikhnaton, greatest of the Pharaohs, all 

directly or indirectly encouraged mobs knowledge of which had been lost to 

against Greek ecclesiastics, Greek the world for centuries, T.ike many 

churches, Greek schools, and Greek other notable finds, the discovery was 

hospiuls. These have beerf in many made unexpectedly, as Professor 

instnnce<; pillaged and burned, Greek Breasted at the time w^s not looking for 

shops (;reek residences, and Greek the temple, whose si^ht even has so long 

newspaper offices have been destroyed been forgotten among men. The ruins 

in the same manner. And all this has of the temple, as well as those of the 

been done in execution of a deliberate city around it, had been known to ex- 

pohcy thus defined by a paper which the plorcrs for many years; but Ibey had 

protest describes as " the oliicial organ" not been identified with the name and 
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fame of the great heretic ruler, none 

of whose monuments elsewhere have 
escaped destruction. The temple itself 
has always been known in modem times 
as that of Sesebi and is situated at the 
foot of the third cataract of the Nile, a 
few miles below the Kagliari rapids, on 
the west side of the river facing the great 
plain which stretches west acn»s the 
sands to the distant hills which mark the 
border of the Sahara. The region is a 
lonely, desolate one, and Professor 
Breasted, in a letter to the director of 
the Universi^ of Chicago Oriental 
Exploration Fund detailing bb disr 
covery, says that at the time he made 
his observations the air was so ob- 
scured by fiying dust and sand that 
the horizon was never clearly visible. 
The discovery itself may be said to have 
been preparing for the fortunate dis- 
coverer for thirty-three centuries ; for the 
action of air, sun, and sand had been 
slowly making it possible, by detaching 
the sttircn work which for so many cen- 
turies had conccaleti the facts as to the 
builder of the temple. In that dry, 
almost changeless climate die elements 
worked slowly; but they at last revealed 
to an expert signs which set him to 
thinking and led to an examination 
which resulted in solving a noted prob- 
lem in Egy ptology. Preceding explorers 
had been misled by the false stucco 
work whirhf n ered the inscriptions, and 
the culunuis had thus been converted 
into huge palimpsests in which the later 
work effect ually concealed the traces by 
which at last *.\v.: tfi" character and origin 
of the temple were revealed. In erasing 
the inscriptions and reliefs and covering 
over and smoothing the surface with 
stucco work, the later sculptors suc- 
ceeded in their efforts until the elements 
themselves laid bare the fraud to the 
skilled interpreter of the past The 
crumbling away of the stucco work en- 
abled Professor Breasted to catch a 
glimpse of the sun disks usually appear- 
ing in Ikhnaton's adoration scenes. 
Further examination revealed the full 
OQtKnes of Ikhnaton's figure and also 
some of his titles which had Vu t n cither 
overlooked by the later scuiplor.s or 
which tfiey had not deemed it necessar)' 
Co erase. Hie discovery, as we have 



said» is a notable addition to Egyptology, 

and the manner in which it was made 
adds to its interest. Patient and schol- 
arly investigators and explorers are 
slowly revealing, link by link, the long 
chain of historical evidence which car- 
rier; l)ack to the dawn of history and 
throws new light on the wonderful past 
of the land of the Pharaohs. 

„ , During the last month or so 

mars una Its , m l. i 

Canals planet Mars has been 

the center of interest to 
all who take note of the sides at night. 
The planet which, perhaps on account 
of its fiery red color, was first named 
for the God of War, and was represented 
by Dante in his system of the universe 
as the home of the souls of valiant 
crusaders who fell hattlinj^ for the Cross, 
now attracts special attention in the 
southwestern heavens, even from the 
casual observer, on account of its un- 
ustial brilliancy. This added lii ightness 
arises from the fact that it reached 
opposition on the sixth of July and 
was nearest the earth on the twelfth, at 
which time it WtS distant only about 
thirty-eight million miles. The chief 
interest in Mars at this season of its 
nearest approach to the earth li^s in the 
opportunity it affords to astronomers to 
study it and photoi^raph it in reference 
to its .so-called canals. The fact, also, 
that at the recent opposition, contrary 
to its usual position, it presented the 
South Pole to view adds to the interest of 
astronomers who have thtis hern enabled 
to study more favorably than at other 
times the southern hemisphere of the 
planet which in its axis c£ rotation, its 
moons, its seasons, and other similarities 
affords the nearest parallel to the earth 
among all the planets. These facts abo 
have led some astronomers to believe 
Mars is perhaps the only one of the 
]i!anets which is pn^silile of habitation 
to human beings such as ourselves. .\s 
the South Pole is now turned toward the 
sun, it is now summer in the southern 
hemisphere of Mars, and the rapid melt* 
ing of its great ice cap and polar snows 
has lieen carefully noted and photo- 
graphed at the observatory at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, by Professor Percival Lowell 
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and his assbtants. When the warm 

weather first bej^an to affect the ice cap 
it extended more than forty-five degrees 
from the Pole or, in other words, cov- 
ered an arc on the planet's surfoce of 
more than one hundred degrees. Ac- 
cording to the obser\'alions made nt 
Flagstali, this cap of snow and ice shranii 
at £e rate of about a degree a week, 
and the dark border where the melting 
took place was clearly defined. As 
astronomers have been patiently waiting 
for about thirty years for the present 
favorable opposition, Aey have naturally 
made careful preparations for observing 
it under these special conditions. At 
the Flagstaff observatory, 7,250 feet 
above the level of the sea, where the air 
is dry and conditions are extremely 
favorable, the preparations were natur- 
ally greatest, and the long-awaited oppo- 
sition was carefully observed and many 
photographs taken. The results of these 
observations have not been made known 
in full as yet, Init IVofessor I.owcll has, 
it is reported, airt-ady ascertained much 
of interest, especially in regard to tlie 
southern hemisphere. He has also been 
able to photograph two canals even be- 
fore the actual opposition, and astrono- 
mers, as well as people generally, will 
watch with interest his announcements 
when made in full. A special expedi- 
tion was also sent to the Andes, where 
conditions are perhaps even more favor- 
able than at FlagstaU, and a cable re- 
ceived from Professor Todd recently 
announced the successful photographing 
of the canals at that station. When the 
results of observations, both at Flag- 
staff and at the Andean station, are 
made known, it seems probable that a 
considerable addition to our knowledge 
of the first of the superior planets will he 
at hand, though as to whether any un- 
doubted evidence of human life upon 
the planet will be forthcoming may 
well be doubtrd. On this subject Pro- 
fessor Pickering is quoted as saying: 
" 1 do not say that Mars is not inhabited ; 
I only say that I regard the chances of 
our ever knowing almost infinitesimal." 
Professor Lmvcirs views will be fotuv! 
in an inlercstuig article in The ( )uiUM>k 
of April ii last and in his lately pub- 
lished book on Mars. 



, The United States Amy 

The Army in • . i f 
UhbAU' taken up i-; a practi- 

cal and persistent way, 
military ballooning, although there is still 
a difference of opinion about it as a 
means of observation in the zone of soK 
dierly activity. This work comes under 
the Army Signal Corps, than which there 
is no more atert, energetic and enterpris- 
ing branch of the military establishment 
The Chief Signal Of!ker, Brigadier- 
General James Allen, is a man of ex- 
perience in signal corps work, and one 
who appreciates the varied needs of the 
system of transmitting information, 
whether in the United States, Alaska, the 
Philippines, or, for the present, in Cuba. 
The work of signalling has developed 
wonderfully since the old times, when the 
flag was used by day and the torch by 
night. There arc all sorts of devices, such 
as the rocket, the heliograph, and thetiash- 
lantem, while electricity, with the mod- 
em appliances of portability, has added 
to the systi in ^uch remarkable features 
as the fielci telephone and telegraph and 
Uie wireless telegraphy. Naturally, the 
Signal Corps has developed these varioos 
agencies of communication in preference 
to the balloon. Moreover, they have not 
had the advantage of a special fund for 
experimentation such as is at the disposal 
of foreign armies, where, in some cases, 
notably in Germany, there are ni.nintained 
hiilloon parks for secret trials and t«-v(s,tn 
these military a;ronautics. But General 
Allen has assigned an energetic and coura- 
geous young signal corps officer. Cap- 
tain Charles DeF. Chandler, to the duty 
of ballooning, and that ofhcer has made 
several trips with the balloonists in order 
to study the upper currents and observe 
the efficacy of observation from great 
heights. The Government recently pur- 
chased of a New York firm the largest 
balloon which was ever made in this 
country, and this was tested recently in 
Washington and accepted. Captain 
Chandler made llu v(i>age from Wash- 
ington to llarrisburg, leaving the Na- 
tional capital on June 4, at 1.15 P. M., 
the landing being effected at 5.45 the 
•-•ime nfternfion. The distance travelled 
was lui.s miles, or at an average rale of 
35 miles an hour. Enthusiastic baHoon* 
ists believe that the military ballooo will 
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play an important part as Sl menns of 
observation ; others lonk upon bal- 
looning as a fad, and regard the balloon 
itself as of little practical value, since its 
direction cannot he controlled, and it 
may not he possible to cover the terri- 
tory occupied by the enemy in a way 
that will pern\it accurate observation. 
Then, of course, there will be the diffi- 
culty in ^cttinRfthc results of such obser- 
vation back to headquarters in time to 
be of any value. 

However this may be» the 
Army Signal Corps will 
continue its experiments 
on a scale which has never been equaled 
before in this country. There are sev- 
eral balloons at the signal corps depot 
in Omaha, and dtjrtnfj the jjresent sum- 
mer there will be experimental employ- 
ment of die balloon trains in order to 
test the efficiency of such vehicles and 
afford the ntcessary instruction to the 
balloonists. There is being built at 
Omaha a plant which will generate hydro- 
gen gas by a new ^stem in which steam 
and iron filings are employed, and it is 
believed thatthe gas can be produced even 
more cheaply than illuminating gas is at 
present. The present cost of hydrogen, 
when made by the cheaiwst of the sys- 
tems employed, is about twice that of 
illuminating gas. When the plant is 
ready for use, a balloon now awaiting trial 
at Fort Omaha will be put into the air. 
This balloon displaces 15,000 cubic feet. 
The balloon recently tested in a flight 
made from Washington requires 78.000 
cubic feet of gas. Illuminating gas was 
used when the total amount lifted, in- 
duding the balloon, three passengers, 
paraphernalia, ballast, etc., was 2,402 
pounds. If hydrogen gas had been em- 
ployed, the lifting power of the balloon 
would have been about 5,500 pounds, or 
over twice as much. Captain Chandler 
on his recent trip took photographs from 
the balloon as it had risen from Wash- 
ington. These photographs were taken 
with an ordinary camera, and give some 
idea of this sort of record of the enemy's 
country to be obtained under such cir- 
cumstances. The War Department has 
purchased abroad an instrument known 
as the telephotcamera, which is said to 



mark a new departure in the art of tele- 
photography. It will be possible to make 
an enlargement six times by using a 
camera no laiiger than the ordinary one, 
so that there is a practical lessening of 
the effect of distance and a correspond 
ingly greater clearness in the picture 
ta^n. 

_ ^ , The acquittal of William 

The AcqmttM jx Uavwood it l^nUi'- 
<^ Haywood t'- "a>wooa at uoisl. 

Idaho, excites little sur- 
prise. Dpringf the many hours of the 
jury's deliberation public opinion varied 
between the likelihood of disagreement 
and acquittal ; few thought a verdict of 
guilty likely. One jur}man after the 
trial expressed the feeling of most of the 
others in saying that there was nothing 
against the accused but inference and 
suspicion. The judge's charge warned 
the ')ury against accepting Ordiard's 
singte word as convincing, but the gen- 
eral detestati(jn t>f the most abandtmed 
criminal of modern times made this 
unnecessary. The theory of the State 
from the first has been that Haywood 
was the brains and Orchard the 
hand of this atrocious murder; and, 
thus holding, the State had every right 
to employ the confession of Orchard 
against the man it regarded as the more 
intelligent and therefore more guilty 
conspirator. But the law wisely requires 
that an accused man's life shall not be 
forfeited on the evidence of a guilty ac- 
complice unless it be corroborated from 
other sources. This additional testimony 
must not merely verify some details of a 
confession, but must bear on the esseniial 
evidence of guilt, so that the whole body 
of proof shall make a diain of sudi s^ 
nificant circumstances as to convince an 
intelligent juror beyond question that the 
chai^ is true. Circumstantial evidence 
must be complete, must be something 
more than suspicious circumstances. 
Those who have watched the lla\ wood 
case carefully agree that Orchard s story 
was not seriously shaken ; that the de- 
fense failed entirely in some of its impor- 
tant assertions — such as that Orchard 
hated .Steunenberg personally because 
the latter's act forced Orchard to sell a 
mine which would have made him rich, 
the fact being that the mine had b^n 
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sold long before this reason could have 
operated. It is also true tluit there was 
some evidence that Haywood iiad sent 
money to Orchard, had known of his 
being near the scene of the nuirder, had 
helped (k'ceive On h.ird's wife as to his 
whereabouts. Were these and other 
minor matters clear proof of guilt 
when joined to Orchard's flat asser> 
tion? The jur}' thought not. Great 
latitude was given both sides to prove 
a conspiracy \ the State tried to show 
that this was one of a great num- 
ber of crimes of violence intended to 
terrorize mine-owners and intimidate 
non-imion men ; the defense to show 
that mine-owners and detectives and 
"gun men" had incited violence in 
cfrder to arouse sentiment against the 
Federation. The irri|)assl(»ned and emr>- 
tional plea of Mr. Darrow, of Haywood's 
counsel, failed, we think, to convince 
either the jury or the country that the 
cause of the accused was the cause of 
organized labor. Senator Borah, who 
delivered an extremely able and, as. a 
rule, calm address for the State, was 
right when he said that "the only 
safety of the laboring man Is tlie 
int(<;rity of the ('»overnment under 
which he has lived and prospered." 
The judge's cbaiige did much to em- 
phasize the fact that the issue was not 
one of rnpitatist against labor or class 
against class. 

Aunt Patience 

In the absence abroad of the editor- 
in-chief of The Outlook, his coUes^es 
for once break the bonds of imper- 
sonal journalism to record here their 
sorrow in the sorrow that has been 
heavily laid upon him. Mrs. Lyman 
Abbott, who for almost lifty years bore 
the same burdens that he bore, and 
redoubled all his cxp<;riences of joy by 
her rare sympathy and mental and spir- 
itual resources, died in Hildesheim, 
Germany, on July 19. There are doubt- 
less many readers of The Outlook to 
whom this news will benra sense of pr r 
sonal bereavement when they learn llral 
Mrs. Abbott was the counselor and 
friend who wrote to them, through the 



columns of this journal — ^then The Chi is- 
tian I'nion — under the name of Arnt 
Patience. Those who once were her 
"nq[>hews and nieces^' will recall the 
sim^e happiness derived from her cor- 
respondence with (hem. and will perhaps 
be able to ascribe some of their own faith 
and w isdom to her influence. 

Abby Frances Hamlin Abbott was bom 
in Waterford, Maine. She was a niece of 
Dr. Cj rus Hamlin, the great missinnnr^- 
to Turkey and founder of Robert Col- 
lege, and a first cousin once removed of 
Hannibal Hamlin, Vice-President of the 
United States. If she had lived through 
next October, she would have completed 
her seventieth year and would have 
celebrated with her husband her golden 
wedding. 

Wise orderer of her household, skillful 
trainer (if children, gracious disp)enser of 
hospilaliiy, preser\'er of the youthtul 
spirit in herself and others, patient par> 
ticipant in many undertakings for social 
amelioration, practical l)elievpr in the 
democracy as well as the inviolability of 
friendship, she interpreted in modem 
terms, by her life, with singular literal- 
ness, the womanly ideal .set forth in the 
closinp: verses of the ancient Book of 
Proverbs. 

The National Forest 
Policy 

Now and then from the West come 
protests and complaints against xhc 
policy under which the National forests 
are managed. Some of these are made 
in good faith, and should be met \vith 
a clear statement of just what the Na- 
tional forest policy is and how it is 
being earned out; others are the result 
of knowledge that the theft of timber* 
land, and minerals, and monopoly of 
the ranp^e, will no Ioniser ]>e pernutted. 
Much ot tJie honest opposition to lite 
creation of National forests comes from 
a wrong idea of their purpose and use. 
They an- the first outcome of a general 
pr*li( \ th.u is slowly taking shape in the 
pul)lic mind — the conviction that our 
natural resources, forests, waterways, 
and land, are put here to be used in a 
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definite way, and that this use must be 

open to all alike. 

National forests are created to insure 
to the home builder and to home indus- 
tries a perpetual supply of timber, to 
preserve the forest cover on watersheds 
and so to insure a steady and constant 
streamflow, and to make certain ihe fair 
and lawful use of forest and range. 
They are open to all persons, with die 
sole restriction that their permanent 
resources shall be used in such a way 
that they will not become exhausted, but 
will remain for the use of others in 
the future development of the Nation. 
The wise use of alt their resources — 
timber, water, land, minerals, and range — 
is encojr-tged in every way. The chief 
aim of tfieir administration is to make 
them large factors in the upbuilding of 
the WVst and in the permanent wealth of 
the entire country. 

Perhaps the chief objection urged 
against National forests b that their cre- 
ation locks up the resources of the region, 
checks industry, and prohibits settle- 
ment. As a matter of fact, exactly the 
opposite is true. All resources of the 
National forests are open to use. Com- 
mercial enterprises are welcome. Stores, 
hotels, power plants, and mills can be 
erected and opi;rated without unneces- 
sary restrictions. Prospectors and miners 
are free to travel over a forest, and ex- 
plore, locate, and develop c lainis exactly 
as they would anywhere (»n the public 
domain. If it is necessary to include 
small areas of agricultural land within a 
National forest, home-seekers can select 
any of it. have it listed, btiild their hoiises 
and barns, patent it, and have it always 
for a home. The range within the for- 
ests is grazed by all kinds of stock. 
Appropriation of water is entirely a State 
affair, and the creation of a National 
forest attects it in no way whatever. In 
every case the chief conditions placed 
upon these uses are that they must be 
for the best interests of all concerned, 
and must conform to the law. Mining 
claims cannot be taken up simply for the 
timber on them. To enter agricultural 
land and patent it. the claimant must 
take the land for a home, not for other 
purposes. Users of the range must 
graze their stock only on that part to 



which Uiey have the best right ; the laige 
owner cannot crowd out the small one. 
These conditions cannot hinder (ltf\ elo|>- 
ment, but are necessary for it in its true 
sense. 

Thus National forests in no way act 

as a wall around the resources of a 
repfion. Xor have persons who obey the 
laws anything to fear from them. Though 
they toudi in one place or another tibe 
activities of a majority of the people of 
the West, they arc first of all for the 
home builder. Timber is al\va> s on hand 
for his needs, he is certain of a steady 
supply of water, his stock is assured of 
grazing ground, while the Government 
protects the forest from fire, which other- 
wise might menace his property or even 
his life. Upon the home-builder depends 
the future of the West, and by helping 
hitn, more than in any other way, the 
National forests assist in the best devel- 
opment of the regions in which they lie. 

Strong protests have in some cases 
been made against the charge for permits 
to {jrn^e stock on National forests and 
for other special uses. The principle 
upon which a fee is charged is quite 
clear, and is a.H old as our form of gov- 
ernment. The National forests are not 
the exclusive prf)])ert\' of those who use 
them. They belong to all the people, 
who should derive some direct benefit 
from their use. The cost of the force of 
men who protect the forests from fire 
and trespass and who see that the 
resources are used in the right way, as 
well as all other expenses connected with 
the forest management, is borne by the 
people as a whole. It is only reasonable, 
then, since the forests belong to the peo- 
ple, and since they pay for their main- 
tenance, that the comparatively few 
persons who have full access to their 
resources shouldpay a reasonable amount 
for what they get. 1* ees are in no way 
excessive. They merely balance the 
added benefits which National forests 
give their users. The ver}' best answer 
to the charge that fees are in any way 
prohibitive upon users of the forests is 
the number of applications for permits, 
which this year is greater than tver be- 
fore, and more than some o£ the forestS 
are able to accommodate. 

Some complaint has been made that 
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National forests withdraw a great deal 
of land from taxation. It is true that 

the National Government pays no taxes. 
In their place, however, it pays each 
year to the counties in which the forests 
are located ten per cent of all receipts 
from the sale of timber, use of range, 
and other uses. .So larj^e was it certain 
that the counties' revenue from this 
source would become that Congress pro- 
vided that the amount paid in any one 
5'ear should not fxrrer! forty per cent, 
of the counties' tax receipts from other 
sources, lew can well claim, then, that 
the counties would have been benefited 
in any way as well had the National for- 
ests not been created. 

To conserve the natural resources of 
the Nation is absolutely essential if it is 
to have a high future. To pre\ cnt \ ast 
areas of the public domain from fallinfj 
into the hands of corporations or indi 
viduals wuii large resources is the one 
way to make sure that the future inhab> 
itants of the West shall be freeholders 
and not tenants. The best dcs elopment 
of a region is brought about when all its 
land is put to those uses to which it is 
best adapted. These are principles 
which each day are coming to be more 
fully recop^nized as true. Upon them 
the National forest policy is based. 

In This Present IV wld 

\Vhen Jesus bade his disciples to lay 
Up their treasures in heaven, did he 
mean, as so many have imagined, that 
they were to withdraw from the life of 
men, that they were to forget the present 
and the past, that they were to put away 
from themselves their love of kindred, 
of friends, of tin- beauty of this w rirkl, and 
live for a vaf.;ue. unimai^inablc reward in 
a world to come iiis whole life makes 
it clear that he meant nothing of the 
, sort No man ever lived ii^ the world 
about htm a*; intensely as did lu-. His 
last words reveali d His ]o\(. for his 
Mother and for his Incad. His teach- 
ings abound in delight in the visible 
world. 

To him heaven was not a place, a 
distant star, a hidden world to which 
some day he would return. Hea\'en was 



a kind of life, as truly present as future. 

as rea] now as after death. The kin); 
dotn <A hi aven was the domination of 
this kind of life over the minds and 
hearts of men. The kingdom of heaven 
is die kingdom of God, the victory of 
the spirit of God in human life ; to use 
Paul's phrase, righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost." To lay up 
treasures in heaven is to. prize those 
things that will endure when this spirit 
will ndc in the world. 

Ey this truth we may test all our ex- 
periences. The man who does his daiiy 
task just to secure that whidi perishes 
with the using is laying up treasures 
upon earth. His neighbor, who mny be 
engaged in the same kind of business, 
but is intent on making tfkat business a 
means of genuine service, is laying up 
treasure in heaven. There is nothing 
magical or mystical in this. It is not as 
if, with every good deed done by a man 
on earth, some angel in a distant star 
deposited so much merit to his account 
It is rather as natural as the opcmtinn 
of any physical iaw. i'he purpose, tiie 
intent, the will of a man determines the 
character of his deeds as truly as the 
kind of seed determines the kind of 
plant which it will engender. In the 
buying and selling of merchandi.s^;, in 
the bearing of burdens, the carry ing of 
products, the healing of di.seases. the 
pleading of cases, th( hnrd labor of the 
hands, men can, if tiiey will, increase 
the wealth that cannot perish. So we 
may bring to the test of this truth our 
bwnness, our friendships, our study, our 
part in the life of the community and 
the nation. If we had, instead of the 
conception of heaven as a place, the 
.sense of heaven as a kind of life, we 
should find eveiy act of our lives trans- 
formed. 

One reason why we feel so bitterly the 
absence of those whom we call dead is 
that we believe so little in the nearness 

of heaven. If we understood that they 
had passed simply from a life in which 
heaven was but partially regnant, to a 
life in which heaven was *jn resisted, our 
grief would be robbed of its bitterness. 
If we understood this, we should realize 
that we could, by our lives, brmg heaven 
and them nearer. If we understood this. 
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we should not lose at all our love of life ; 
we would rather hear as froin the im is- 
ible choir a summons to make oi tins 
world 9X least a place that might be 
called the envtrons^ol heaven, if not, as 
yet, heaven it<;elf. 

The word that comes to us from Christ 
and from all others who have conquered 
death bids us keep alive the spirit of 
happy interest and faith in this present 
life ; for it assures us that this life should 
not — and some day will not — be essen- 
tially different from the life of the world 
to come. 



Truth and Character 

It has been well said that in this stage 

of life truth is given to men not to 
answer their questions or satisfy their 
curiosity, but as means of growth ; this 
is what lay behind Lessing's oft-quoted 
declaration that if truth were held out to 
him in one hand and the pursuit of truth 
in another, he would choose the pursuit 
rather dian the full and imal attainment. 
Truth comes to men as fast as it can be 
turned into character ; it is not disclosed 
or revealed in order that perfect systems 
may be framed. We are not here to 
master all the secrets of the universe and 
pass judgment on its structure and ends 
any more than children are in school to 
decide fundamental questions of ethics 
and economics ; we arc here, as children 
are in school, to learn the lessons set for 
our instruction and do the work laid 
upon us. The most learned Krahmin 
may say ten thousand times, 1 am God," 
but he remains at the end of his self* 
deification what he was at the beginning, 
the child of the Infinite, born into a 
world which he did not create, sur- 
rounded by mysteiiLs which he cannot 
penetrate, living under laws which he 
did not frame. 

The flood of knowledge which has 
changed the aspect and nature of the 
miiverse for men has only shown more 
clearly the vast disparity between the 
power of man and the immeasurable 
forces whicli play about and through him. 
In every direction intelligence, skill and 
that patience which is the noblest char- 
acterisdc of science, are tirelessly dis- 



covering, exploring, organizing the out- 
lying regions of knowledge, as two hun- 
dred years ago adventurous spirits were 
pushing their way into far-off parts of 
the earth and doubling its capacity for 
giving the race room and food and play 
for all its energies of mind and body. 
The story of discovery in religion, 
science, art, geography, navigation, gov- 
ernment, the industries, is the very heart 
of history ; and has laid the deep foun- 
dations of that new approach to the 
Infinite which Dr. Gordon has sketdied 
so reverently and convincingly in his 
recent volume. " Through Man To God." 
This epic of the adventures of the 
human spirit on its great journey God- 
ward has destroyed die lone con- 
ception of the nature and dignity of 
man once widely held by Christians. 
A theology which began with 
sin and worked back to God — like 
a theory of government which should 
begiti with the penitentiary and work 
back to the great principles of social 
organization — could have no truer vis- 
ion of the childven of God and the broth- 
ers of Christ than that in which they 
appeared not in an ascending spiritual 
order, but as worms of the dust." 
The terrible way of the Cross up which 
men have climbed from the cares in which 
they once lived, through all possible 
tragedies of toil, agony, and, at times, 
despair, lies like a line of light across 
the map of history. All manner of evil 
deeds have been done on the journey 
and all manner of baseness and brutality 
have marked its course ; but no man of 
all the host who have gone through 
this mighty travail of soul started <^ 
his own will; none was ever consulted 
as to the route he would take or the 
dangers he would encounter; the door 
for all has been opened by an unseen 
hand, the path marked by an invisible 
power, the condidons imposed by an un- 
seen authority. To every man who has 
made the journey there have come great 
labors, terrible dangers, heart-breaking 
sorrows. If men had been " worms of 
the dust " they wcMild have been so 
involved with their environment, so much 
a part of the substance in which they 
lived, that what we call life wcmkl have 
been for them a litUe glow of consciousp 
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ne.ss and ihcn ihc night. The angubh 
of the great adventure has come from 
the divine relatiot^ships' of the traveler, 

from the rap;u ity of a spirit to suffer in 
the miprihuiiincut of a body, from the 
incurable sense of loneliness and home- 
sickness of a child longing for the light 
and love of the Father's house and pres- 
enrt' And this likeness of man to God 
has involved mutuality of relationship be- 
tween the human and the divine. To 
bring children into the world is not only 
to acquire n right to reverence and 
obedience ; it Is also to assume great 
responsibilities, to accept great duties. 
The foct that men are made in the image 
of God carries with it that divine neces^ 
silj' of Hg^ht. love, truth, which bi'ni-jfht 
Christ into the world to reveal to Uio.se 
whom the Father had made the heart 
and purpose of the Father. 

In (his salv.ition of men from their 
lower by revealing their higher selves, 
this disclosure of the divine relationship 
to the traveler on his mysterious journey, 
knowledge plays a great part ; the pur- 
suit and the possession of it are the joy 
and satisfaction of tlie hour, the stimu- 
lus and inspiration of the search. That 
this revelation is partial and incomplete 
is no more bailing and discouraging than 
that knowledge of a new country should 
come slowly and in a fragmentary way 
to those who are pressing on into its 
heart. The supreme matter for us is 
not the acquisition of knn\vlctli,'r for the 
j^raiit'ic.nion of our interest or curi rsitv. 
but the making of the journey wiih in- 
telUgence» courage, and strength. We 
ask many questions 1)\ the way to which 
no answer is made ; but we know all 
that IS necessary to keep us on the path 
and to bring us in safety to the end of 
our seeking after Go<l. The lesson of 
patient liumility is learned most thor- 
oughly by those whose greatness of 
nature and mind give them clear sight 
of the narrowness of the way on which 
the light falls and the immeasurable 
s]tace f>n either side whirh is slirinulrtl 
in mystery. It is the ignorant \vlu> m.ikc 
a show of knowledge ; the wi.se are glad 
to wait silently on the coming of that 
truth which touches us otily when 
are ready to give it room in our 
.!ves. 



The Spectator 

The Spectator whooped like a boy, so 
pleased was he with his invitation to join 
what was left of his tamily clan in a re- 
union at the old farm. He had been 
wishing for a full bath in solitude, and 
where should he find it if not at the old 
farm, even with the youngsters of the 
clan much in evidence ? " We are going 
to bury ourselves 'back of Mayfield 
mountains ' for a week," ran the bid* 
ding, "in that nook at the foot of Hon- 
est Hill that you once thought the center 
of the universe. Try re-living your boy- 
hood with us and let us see what it wOl 
do for our aoub," 

Tke old farm was "up State," well to 
the north. The Spectator had not seen 

it since that morning when he looked 
back from the top of Honest Hill for a 
last glimpse of his mother in the door of 
the low house watching his going forth 
into the world. He had felt he could 
never go b:v k to the homestead deso- 
lated by her death, and by many changes, 
and for over thirty years he had not been 
within miles of the locality. The old 
house had degenerated under a long dis- 
pensation of foreigner tenantr>-. and 
hnally it had been abandoned, ** its sash- 
less windows," as one of the clan had 
written, "mo.'rt like the eyes of a skull — - 
no wonder it is said to be haunted." 
The remote cross-road was nearly oblit- 
erated ; the nearest railway station was 
miles away. Then a stranded speculator 
of the clan had picked it up for a song, 
and lo J his prosperity in pouitr} , bctfs, 
and squabs, in a finecreameo * and in the 
raising of Shetland ponies, had iiis|Mr«d 
and was bringing to pass this family 
reunion. 

# 

On his journey to the meet the Spec- 
tator pondered much upon the oontrast 
between hb life as a back-country boy, 

.ind those of the youngsters he was sor>n 
to meet, made possible because ihcir 
fathers and modiers, through deprira- 
tion and hardships, had gained momen- 
tum for achievement that h.id K ^ • , the 
carr^inc: force for tluir desctadants a^ 
we i I . Hu t what a we ll-spri ng of poe irj a nd 
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romance that barren old farm had been 
for the children raised upon it; and how 

little in comparison, in the way of poetry- 
feed (to quote a term of his grand- 
mother's), their town-reared progeny 
had been given to browse upon. Yes, 
new poets were scarce ; they would be 
scarcer as the solitiides disappeared. 
Nor did he forget the possibilities 
afforded for complete isolation in a sky- 
scraper in the heart of New York. But 
as an incubator for poets the sky-scraper 
was a failure, he knew only too well. 
The old farm had been a poem in itself. 
He could believe the report that it was 
haunted 1 Giles, the country pedlar, 
was no longer its main link with the 
world — and what could the new farm 
l^ve to fill the place of Giles ? The 
mail-order catalogue, the rural delivery, 
the telephone, the bicycle, had crowded 
out the old type of country pedlar ; and 
how much poetry was there in what had 
tidcen his place ? If the Spectator were 
a slory-writer he would sec that the 
country pedlar of his childhood was 
fictionized ; he is a type of our early 
civilization, already as extinct as the 
dodo. 



It was late of a dark night that the 
Spectator reached the old house, nor was 
he thankful for the electric light that re- 
vealed a fine porfi^ ((hherc. It was a 
little lantern that his mother used io han^ 
at the sagging gate when he was out late 
that he had missed — such a hungry boy, 
after a four mile bareback ride for the 
mail, bareheaded and barefooted, if it 
was summer, chilled to the bone with 
floundering through drifts if it was win- 
ter. He had plotted to arrive after dark 
when everyone would be in bed ; disillu- 
sion shnnld be postponed until after a 
night's sleep under the ancient roof, if 
red tiles there were in place of mossy 
grey shitijjles, he didn't care to see them 
to be^iu with. Tie could find the room 
assigned him easily enough, even shut 
ting his eyes as he did so — the big 
north diamber, a veritable cave of the 
winds in his boyhood, the winter's store 
f>f tuitire pies kept frozen on its mantel 
shell. Steam heat and a call-bell, break- 
fast at eight — and in his room if he 



wished I There were the high-posted bed' 

stead — and the spindle-legged dresser, 
but th( feather beds, like the frozen pies, 
had disappeared. 



Straight into the Spectator's dream 
drove Giles the Pedlar. "Why of 
course I know you ; you haven't changed 
one bit ** — die voice seemingly was out- 
side the room. Yes ; it came from the 
top of Honest Hill with all the farm 
sounds of a Spring morning ; and there 
was Giles, and there was a freckled, 
towheaded boy with patdied trousers 
hanging from one " gallus." Giles sat 
high up on the seat of his ark-like wagon, 
and he reached down a knotted hand 
which the boy gripped fast, and was 
pulled up over the m^eel. The pedlar 
was " so glad ter see him " sich a lot 
of thinrjs as he had to show him " — 
digging deep into bulging pockets full 
as of old with apples, spruce gum, win- 
texgreen, everything a boy could hanker 
for; at last bringing forth a big root of 
sassafras and a twig of birch. " ( 'nuldn't 
get heah no sooner, Sonu)'. They iiad 
to hev a lot of weddin* fixins at the 
Holler; sent me back for 'em. But I've 
gotten a new hat for ye, Sonny — and 
shoes — " holding up rare beauties, red 
soles with wooden pegs. No, he hadn't 
forgotten the grandmother's best Scotdi 
snuff, the new tobacco piix's, the blue 
jean, calico, sticking salve, pills, God- 
frey's cordial for the baby, horse lini- 
ment, new milk pans, a yard of ribbon, 
the ardftcial flowers, and the trinkety 
breastpin. Again the Spectator helped 
Giles in carrjdng his treasures into the 
big kitchen, and in spreading them out 
for exhibition, gazing his full, with the 
same old longing for the things denied him 
— for one of those fine jack-knives and a 
decorated slate pencil were seemingly all 
he needed to make hishappinesscomplete 
after the difficulty of deciding between a 
peppermint heart and a stick of licorice 
had been mastered. The way Giles han- 
dled his steelyards and yardstick thrilled 
the Spectator's heart as of old — but noth> 
ing like as m*ichasdid the sight of the old 
buckskin money-bag. heavy with coin, 
hung during trade from the pedlar's 
neck; for had not the gor>', folk-lore 
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piories he hrid heard from hired men and 
hired girls invested that money-bag with 
awesome possibilities ? Itwastiie money- 
bags of peddlers that had led robbers to 
murder them in the way they did. What 
a brave man Giles was to dri\e nlone 
through the woods after dark, ikiieving 
in the heroism of Sir Galahad had been 
easy after that The Spectator was 
strugglinf^ to admonish his hero b}' a 
recitation of "If yer don't watch out." 
when hilarious voices at the telephone 
in the hall below landed him on his pil> 
low again — "Those polo shin-guards 
didn't come last night: see they're here by 
noon sharp " — and Giles was gone. 

An hour yet before breakfast. Would 
Giles come back in another dream ? 
Plainly, if the Spectator was to experience 
anything like re>1iving his past in the 
old house, tiien and there in half awake 
dreaminfif was the place for it. He was 
not sorry that dressing by candle light 
was not revived for the reunion, nor a 
turning out of the boys to water the 
stock, nor did he regret that the whole 
house was not filled with the smell of 
sausage and buckwheats. Yes, Giles 
came back and spread before the 
Spectator a lot of penny primers, tiny 
leaflets — such s^oxy of brightest colors 
as their covers made I The hoarded 
copper cent, earned by learning by 
heart, ''Chained in the market place 
he stood," declaimed in the evening to 
the swallows in the hay loft, was to be 
invested, and the first book boi^ht by 
the Spectator surely was something to 
remember. Shutting his eyes tight the 
Spectator snatched at random and sped 
to the hay-loft to enjoy his prize. Alas ! 
it turned out to be the story printed on 
his Sabbath day handkerchief, "Why, 
Phebe, are you come so soon ?" a fore- 
taste of later purchases in books. 



And not one of those college boys had 

brought an ode for the occasion ;' nor 
could any one of them be induced to 
serve up something impromptu — not 
even a limerick. Their heads were full 
of pok>; they were actually afraid the 
noon-time dinner would be so prolonged 



that getting oflf on their ponies before 
two would be difficult. For lack ot an 
ode somebody must make a few remarks 
over the cider and doughnuts with which 
the old-fashioned dinner closed ; and 
under the stress of emergency the S{x-c- 
tator told his ghost story of Giles the 
Peddler— its "Finally, brethren** tin 
tended to impress the youngsters with 
the fact that the fullness of their lives 
had a source in the stem deprivation of 
their forebears ; that the grim isolation 
of the old farm had been a well-spring 
of romance, an inspiration for poetical 
natures that had never developed in 
luxury. He had scarcely finished w hen. 
at a sqg^al from the leader of the polo 
team, there was an outburst of voices 
reciting, and most impressively, 

The world is too much with us; late and 

sooo. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 

powers. 

Then with their college yell they were 
off, the old boys watching them, and the 
tally-ho full of pretty girls following in 
their wake. 



"You see, Cousin Spectator," said 
that one of die grandmothers who as a 
girl had written verses as near like to 
those of Mrs. Sigourney as she could. 
" if they don't try to write poetry, they 
can render the best of it as it should be. 
That was better than any ode upon this 
occasion." 

" But what are we coming to ?" canu 
in awesome whispers from the retired 
parson of the clan. •* To think that this 
reunion should have broken up with a 
college yell instead of a season of prayer." 
" Didn't jou catch the prayer of that 
sonnet.'' Those boys did, 1 am sure. 
They know what we ha\e been slow in 
recognizing, that poetry has given us 
many prayers." In the pause that foK 
lowed she was heard repeating. 

To one who has been long in citv pent 
' Tis very sweet to kx>k into the fair 

And open fare of hM\ en, to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue tirmament 

"When those boys sing the Recessional 

for us to-night you will understand,** she 

added. 
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The Second Hague Conference 

BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 

In the following article The Outlook's correspondent at i'he Hague, Mr. Elbert F. Bald- 
win, gives a peraonal impit»sioB of aome of the most notable figures among ^e delegates, 

and tells of the plans for the Temple of Peace, the yifl of Mr. Carnegie, tlie corner-stone of 
^vhif h will he laid during the )>reseiit Conference. Later oa he will consider the discussions 
and conclusions of the Conference. — The Editors. 



THE first Russian delegate, M. 
NelidofV, who was chosen Presi- 
dent at the Second Hague Con- 
ference, is a superb lookinj^ old states- 
man with white hair aiul beard, yet with 
a keen glance and an alertness of manner 
which one associates with younger years. 
As yet, he has had little opportunity to 
distinguish himself, save on the occasion 
of his presidential address, which I heard 
at the opening session. It was a digni* 
fied and timely statement, especially in 
its rejoinder to those who deprecate the 
amelioration of war, because as they 
say, you cannot stop war unless you 
frighten people by its horrors. But, de- 
clared M. NelidoiT : " The horrors of 
ancient conflicts and the wars of the 
Middle Ages did not diminish either their 
length or frequence, while, on the other 
hand, die ameliorations introduced in the 
second half of the past century in the 
laws and customs of war, especially with 
regard to prisoners and the wounded, 
have not at aU developed the taste for 
war." 

By an irony of fate, at the moment 
when M. NelidotT was opening the Sec- 
ond Peace Conference at The Hague, 
his august sovereign was dissolving the 
Second Duma at St. Petersburg. As 
rumors have been current concerning 
the intiuence of the I>uma's dissolution 
on M. Nelidoff's address, he announces 
that his speedi was printed and in the 
hands of the press agents before any one 
at The Hague knew of ths event at St. 
Petersburg. 

The President (A the Conference has 
had no opportunity to preside at an< 
other plenar>' session than the first, but 
he has since had to reply to addresses 
from two deputations. He speaks rather 



adroitly, as one might expect from the 
Russian Ambassador at Paris. These 

two addresses were reminders of what 

should never be forgotten, that wars bear 
most heavily on the poor and on women. 
The address emphasizing the first was 
from the churches. It was signed by 
twenty- three bishops of the Church of 
England and by fourteen bishops of the 
American Episcopal Church j indeed, by 
the official diiel^ of all the Protestant 
bodies of England and America ; by nine 
bishops of the Roman Catholic Church 
in America ; by the Grand Rabbi of the 
Jewish churches, and by Protestant 
ecclesiastics in Holland, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and Hungary. It was appropriate 
that such catholicity of religious appeal 
should be voicetl by one of the best 
exponents of liberal religious thought, a 
man who continues the traditions of 
the school of Dean Stanley, Dr. Fre- 
mantle Dcnn of Ripon, England. The 
address pointed out that the deep and 
widespread sentiment now awakened 
against war with all its train of calami- 
ties and miseries, is imperfectly compre- 
hended by many of those who live and 
act only in the atiourage of sovereigns, 
diplomats, and statesmen. This popular 
sentiment, in the words of the address, 
demands more attention than it has re- 
ceived, because in each country it is the 
masses who have to bear the burdens and 
endure the sufferings which war brings. 
To this Dean Fremantle added later, at 
the Cercle International: "Take 18l5, 
as example. In that year, because of 
the prolonged wars which had preceded 
it, the rich forged to the head of affairs 
everywhere. But the poor were propor- 
tionately f'irccd downwards into more 
abject misery than they had ever known." 

733 
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The address to M. NcUdotl went on to 
express the hope that tiie present delith 
erations at The Hague would lead to the 

arrest of the continually increasing^ com- 
petition in armaments, to the lessening 
of the useless expenses which such com- 
petition engenders, and to a proportion^ 
ate lightening of the heavy burden placed 
on the shoulders of the people. " Yes, 
yes," said M. Nelidoff in reply to the 
clergy present, " the doctrine of Christ 
has been preached fortwo thousand years, 
and yet, during all that time, not until 
1899 did men succeed in holding one 
conference of the governments to orga- 
niti peace. If two thousand years was 
necessary to make men comprehend the 
importance of peace, they ought not to 
become impatient if, only a few years 
after having recognized their duty, the 
Governments do not immediately realize 
all that we may desire I" 

The other deputation wns from the 
International Council of Women's Fed- 
eration of National Councils, themselves 
representing a g^reat number of societies 
in twenty countries, united in the com- 
mon eflfort towards a better humanity. 
Mrs. Henr>' Villard was the American 
representative. As their address truly 
said, the women of the world await the 
result of the Second Hague Conference 
with the ^eatcst anxiety, for they stand 
to gain the greatest benetit. Not only 
as wives and mothers are they the speciid 
victims (tf war, but upon them, the feebler 
sex, rests most heavily the burden of 
militar}' taxes. Hence, a new ideal of 
patriotism and social duty must be incul- 
cated — no war. " We all want to abol* 
ish war," replied M. Nelidofif, 'but as 
that is unhappily impossible, our duty is 
to do all we can to prevent it and to 
reduce the sufferings brought by it." 
Some of the women, however, looked as 
if they foresaw a time when war wouid 
be abolished. 

The second Russian delegate, Privy 
Councillor Frederic de Martens, Pro- 
fessor of International Law at the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersluirg. is the mnst 
efficient statesman among the Russians 
of 1 907, as he was in the Rtissian dele- 
gation of 1899. " In that Conference." 
he said the other day, " we began with 
pessimism and ended with optimism. 



The latter sentiment will, I think, in- 
crease widi tile present Conference.** 
Professor de Martens is younger titan 

his emi'srnt colleague, just mentioned. 
He is sixty-two years old. He was only 
tiurty years of age when he went as dele- 
gate to the Conference of Brussels on 
the Laws of War. The Conference at 
the Hague in 1899 might be called, in 
contrast, a Conference on the Laws of 
Peace. Its most important work was to 
create an International ArbitralTribunal, 
and of that court a discerning Govern- 
ment immediately made Professor de 
Martens a member. A particular service 
to his home government, as well as to 
the world, ought to be mentioned, for it 
has not had the publicity it deserve??. 
Before the Russf^J:lp:lnese war broke 
out, Di. ue Martens had prepared and 
presented to the Emperor a project to 
submit the dispute between the two 
countries to the Hague Court. The 
project was approved, but before its 
execution, Japan lost patience and the 
Far JEast became the seat of war. In 
the present Conference, Professor de 
Martens has been made President of the 
Fourth Commission, that on Maritime 
Law. His particular projects already 
submitted to the Conference are found 
in his famous catechism of fourteen ques- 
tions put to his special Commission, but 
more impressively in his scheme for the 
transformation of the Hague Court and 
the Hague Conference. Something cor- 
responding to these plans must he 
adopted and when it is, Russia and tiie 
world will appreciate the words used by 
Dr. de Martens to me yesterday, ** My 
aim is. at the end of my life to say that 
it has not been useless to my counir\- 
and also to the other nations. That is 
my only ambition." 

As seems appropriate, the head of the 
greatest militar>' power on land is a 
giant in physical and intellecMia! ap- 
pearance. Germany is fitly represented 
by the tallest and taigest roan here. 
Solid and imposing and with a seemingly 
never ruffled poise, Tiarou MarschaH von 
Bieberstcin tooks his worth and experi- 
ence. His father, grandfather and great 
grandfather were ministers of State in 
Baden, perhaps the most beautiful of 
all the German provinces, certainly hav- 
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ing the most attractive people. Fulf^llinp: 
family t'aditions as well as accentuating 
his own worth, the present liaron Mar- 
sGhall rose through all the grades of 
legislative and administrative office and 
was then sent by the venerable and be- 
loved Grand Duke to Berlin as his resi- 
dent plenipotentiary in the Bundesrath, 
the Federal Council. Baron Marscball 
immediately won Imperial favor and not 
lon^ after. Inipcrirtl ffticc, for, on the 
downfall of the Iron Ciiuncellor, followed 
by that of Heibert Bismarck, he was ap- 
pointed to the latter's place as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, a post which he held 
until, at his own request, he became 
Ambassador to Turkey. With the ex- 
ception of the detachment of Mr. Bryce 
from the British Cabinet to >;o as Am- 
bassador to Washinj^ton, Baron Mar- 
schall's case is the only one in recent 
history which occurs to me, where a 
Minister of State has left cabinet rank 
to take ambassadorial office. But Baron 
Marschall knew what he was doing and 
the etlect such a coinphmcnt would have 
on the sensitive Sultan. As, with Sec* 
retary Root's trip to South America, a 
new era in our relations with that conti- 
nent was begun, so with Baron Mar- 
schairs arrival in Constantinople there 
began a new era in German influence 
throughout the Moslem worlci. For 
ages, now F.nglish, now Russian influ- 
ence had been uppermost at the Sublime 
Porte — never German. But with the 
exception of the masterful monarch who 
had already begim an admirably clever 
coquetry with Abdul Hamid, no one has 
contributed nearly so much to win pre- 
eminence for Germany on the Bosphorus 
as has the present German Ambassador. 
Other diplomats may well take notice 
that this prestige has been gained by a 
man careful never to offend Turkish 
national or religious prejudices and sed- 
ulously to cultivate the notion tliat in 
Cierinany Turkey finds a protector 
against the jealousies of the Christian 
nations. What is the result? First, 
Turkish concessions, whether commer- 
cial, educational or religious, go first of 
all to Germany, and only secondarily to 
' the other Powers. Second, Asia Minor 
is now regarded not only by Europeans 
but by many Orientals as about to be* 



come, one da\', Germany's greatest col- 
ony. While the furtherance of German 
interests has naturally been Baron Mar- 
schaU's firat duty, he has helped to stem 
Turkish intolerance towards others, es- 
pecially when Abdul Ilamid recently , 
took to himself a part of the Anglo- 
Egyptian border, then being re^limited. 

In conversation this morning Baron 
Marschall emphasized two facts — first, 
that not all (Jermans, any more than all 
Americans, are ultra-protectionists, •• I 
do not say that I am a free-trader/' said 
he, "but I am certainly not a protection- 
ist as most understand the term. I am 
what I would call a fair-trader. You 
say that there are many like me in 
America. Very well, let us get together 
and ha\e in place of a modus vivendi a 
pernianeiit tariff arrangement satisfac- 
tory to both sides." Secondly, as regards 
any attempted isolation of Germany; 
** It is true that the German delegates 
here will take care that no Power shall 
be isolated. Tn isolating one Power the 
position of all the others becomes more 
difficult France, for instance, has be- 
come a more tractable neighbor — con- 
scious of whatever force results from 
the Russian alliance — than when she was 
isolated and without friends and alHes 
in Europe." 

As was fitting, the very first proposi- 
tion to be laid before the C onference 
was Baron Marschail's scheme for an 
International Supreme Prize Court It 
is big with the future, not Only as to 
the settlement of disputes arising from 
ships captured as prices, but in the set- 
tlement of a larger subject, the main 
Hague Court itself, which may proceed 
from the German proposition as from a 
kernel. 

Of Dr. Kriege, the .second German 
delegate, one hears continually, " That's 
a strong man." The observation is just, 
for Dr. Kriege has already eslaljlished 
an enviable legal reputation in his own 
country and also here in the short 
time which has elapsed since the Con- 
ference was opened. It is safe to 
say that no delegation is in finer form 
than the German. All of its members 
seem to represent the "unhasting, unrest- 
ing" habit as well as that of thorough 
ness. Furthermore, they one and all 
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show an open desire to make this Con- 
ference a constructive success. What a 
contrast to the German delegation of 
1899, v^ose head could speak oi **ia 
fartedela Confirence ** and where foreign 
, delegates had to to lierlin to plead 
with the Kaiser to influence his own dele- 
gates to be less obstructive ! 

After writing of the Germans, the 
English come naturally next in order — 
first, !)ecause of the much-too-cxploited 
jealousies and rivalries, characteristic 
chiefly of the small minds of both coun- 
tries, and, second, because of the admi- 
rable manner in which the English and 
Germans here have worked to a com- 
mon end. For instance, in friendliest 
rivalry, no sooner had Baron Marshall 
submitted his Prize Court plan than an 
eqttally interesting one came from the 
venerable, but still hale and hearty, 
Sir Edward Fry, the first British dele- 
gate. Sir Edward is a Quaker. It seems 
strange that a Quaker should be a 
"Sir"— th(-v do not }:^encra!ly take 
kindly to knighthoods and baronetcies, 
with their heraldic badges of visored 
helmets and bloodstained hands. Again, 
how Sir Edward can reconcile Quaker 
garb with the Court dress in which I saw 
him arrayed yesterday, 1 do not know. 
He is, one may well believe, a fine Qrpe 
of the intellectual Briton. But, as I have 
reason to appreciate, by reason of re- 
peated conversations with him, he is an 
equally fine type of the genial and gentle 
Briton, the most amiable of John Bulls. 
He was formerly Lord Chief Justice of 
Api)eal ant! ranks as one of the first law- 
yers in England. He was thus appro- 
priately appointed British member of the 
Hague Court and wasg1ad!> selected by 
our Government to act ns its arbiter in 
its claim against Mexico arising out of 
** the Pious Fund of the Californias." 
Sir Edward was also the Legal Assessor 
in the Doggerbank case between Eng- 
land and Russia during the Kusso>Japa* 
nese war. 

The second British delegate, Sir 
Ernest Satow, began his diplomatic 

career as a stud< iii iiit rpreter in the 
consular sen-ice in j.iiian. Nearly his 
whole life has been six:nt in the Far 
East, where he has rendered distin- 
guished service as Minister to Japan, 



then to China. He is supposed to under* 
stand their politics as well as does arty 
Occidental observer, while his knowledge 
of their religions and literatures b 
acknowledged by Orientals themselves 
to be profound. Sir Ernest is a spare, 
keen, intellectual-lookin<r man, apparently 
of the hair-t>pliuing order as to mentality, 
certainly hardly reminding one of the 
conventional Englishman; indeed, in his 
manner the traditions of both Occident 
and Orient are evident. It has been a 
privilege to know such a man. 

Here, then, are six characters — ^two 
Russians, two Germans, two Englishmen. 
There are other equally interesting per- 
sonalities in the Conference, but none 
more interesting and perhaps none more 
immediately influential. 

A marked feature of the Second Hat;ue 
Conference on Peace and Arbitration 
will be the laying of the cornerstone of 
the Temple of Peace, 

In 1903, Mr. Andrew Carnegie de- 
lighted the worid by giving Jl, 500,000 
for the erection and maintenance of a 
permanent home and library at the 
Ilaj^iK- for the International Court estab- 
lished by the tirst conference of 1SS9. 
lie put the sum at the Dutch Govern- 
ment's deposition. That Government 
of course felt a proper sense of obl%a- 
tion in view of this mng:Tiificent benefac- 
tion. It was also highly pleased with 
the chance of assuring permanence to 
The Ht^e as a seat of international 
deliberations. Nor,finany withan equally 
characteristic Dutch thrift and Dutch 
complacence, did it by any means over- 
look the inevitable aggrandizement of 
the town's material importance. Hence, 
in I^'nS the C'io\-emment bought for 
$280,000 the hne tract of territory called 
the Zorgvliet, a plot of nearly fourteen 
acres, as a fit setting for the building 
made possible through Mr. Carnegie's 
generosity. 

The Zorgvliet Park once lay nearly 
half way between the Hague and Schev> 
eningen, but the larger town has now 
j^rown around it on two sides. There 
has been some criticism of the choice of 
location from architects on the ground 
that it was too low and gave little chance 
for architectural perspectives; there 
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has, of course, been criticism from dis- 
appointed real estate dealers ^vh^ hop^d 
that the choice might fall in soiuc other 
direction. Mr. Carnegie was here re* 
cently and told me that he was entirely 
satisfied with the location. He espe- 
jjecially admired the hnc old oaks and 
beeches and was glad that the site was 
SO easily accessible from all parts of the 
Hague and Scheveningen. 

The property was once the residence 
of Jakob Cats, perhaps the most typically 
national iA Dutdi poets. But now it is 
to be dedicated to poetic justice. This 
will be realized not s m ich by a phil- 
anthropist's money as by ihat philanthro- 
pist s spuit. No worker for the cause 
of peace and arbitration has united 
actual personal, practical endeavor with 
that of a lofty idealism as he has. 

The administration of ihf Carnegie 
fund was entrusted by the Duich Gov- 
ernment to a responsible board, of which 
Jonldieer van Kamebeek, the well-known 
statesman, prominent in the Peace Con- 
ference of 1899, was made chairman. 
The board threw open the competition 
for designs for the bm'lding to architects 
of all nations, and appointed a jury to 
decide, by secret ballot, as to the winner. 
This jury consisted of seven men, six 
ardiitects and Jonkheervan Kamebeek, 
ex-ofiicio, as chairman of the fund. 
For Holland, Dr. Ciiypers (to l)e distin- 
guished from the ex- Premier, whose 
name is spelled with a ' k " and with- 
out the final " s "), one of this country's 
most eminent architects, was chosen ; 
for Germany, Dr. von Ihne, the Kaiser's 
architect; for Austria, Professor Konig, 
of the Vienna Technische Hochschule ; 
for France, M. Nenot, President of the 
Society of French Architects ; for Knj^^- 
land, Mr. Collcutt, President of the Royal 
Society of -\rchiiects j and for America, 
Professor Ware, Emeritus Professor of 
Architecture at Columbia Univenrfly. 
Jonkhcer van Kamebeek informs me 
that.no less than two hundred and six- 
teen architects, representing many coun- 
tries, sent designs, the total number of 
which exceeded three thousand. lie 
adds that, at the moment of voting, it 
was, of course, not known to the jury 
who the architects were. The designs 
favored by the Committee were nar- 



rowed down to sixteen ; and of these, I 
am pflad to state, half were American, 
among them plans drawn by such well- 
known firms as Messrs. Garrbre & Hast- 
ings and Messrs. Warren & Wetmore. 
Out of these sixteen six designs were 
"crowned by the jury, and out of the 
six the winning plan was that of M, 
Louis Cordonnier, of Lille, France, who 
thus obtained the first prize offered by 
the jury of $4,800. His principal 
achievements hitherto have been the 
Hotel de Ville, the city hall at Dua- 
kerque, France, and the stock exchange 
at Lille. Some years ago he obtained 
first prize in a competition for the Ams- 
terdam Exchange, but in the end his 
plan was not executed. Replying to my 
query as to the correctness of the rumor 
that M. Cordonnier was chosen by a 
majority of one only, J(jnkheer win 
Kamebeek says that, as tlie bailotuig 
was secret, no one knows who voted for 
M. Cordonnier, nor has it be^n recorded 
that the decision in his fa^or was by a 
bare majority. Nor, in recognition of 
his success, has M. Cordonnier been ap- 
pointed Architect to the Dutch Govem- 
ment, as has been erroneously stated. 
On the contrary, as is necessary here, he 
will work in co-operation with a Dutch 
architect. For Ais purpose Heer van 
der Steur has been chosen, a roan of note 
n.s an architect and an enjjfinecr as well. 

The world is already familiar with the 
illustrations of the Cordonnier exterior 
design, with tall towers marking the cor- 
ners of the four facades, reminding one 
of an animal on its back with its four 
legs sticking in the air. 1 asked Mr. 
Carnegie if the original plans were to be 
carried out in their entire^ and learned 
that they were to be somewhat modified. 
Result, it is to he hoped, g^reater srin- 
plicity and less pastry-cook decoration 1 
The modified plan, Mr. Carnegie thinks, 
will satisfy the dissenting majority of 
the jury and all other critics. Aside 
from the fa9ades, the ground plan of the 
building seems practical and praise- 
worthy. Its principal feature is a great 
Hall of Arbitration. 

PrelimiiKiry work for the foundation 
of the building is being started so that 
the foundation stone may be laid during 
the session <tf the Second Hague Confer* 
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ence. Mr, Carnegie modestly declines of Peace," but he will not urge its adopv 

lo 1)L- jjrescnt on that occasion. He tion as he Ijclic^es that the qufstinn of 

adds that he much prefers the appellation name siiould be left to the Conference. 
" Temple of Pfeace " to that of ♦* Palace The iiague. E, F. B. 



SUMMER VESPER SERMONS 

Br LYMAN ABBOTT 

THE LAW OF LIBERTY 



Tondi not, taste not, handle not.— CokMsiuw iL 21. 

IT is curious that this text should 
ever have been used as a Scriptural 
authority for total abstinence. Total 
abstinence is sometimes quite essential 
to life, to say nothing of virtue ; but this 
text is not auihoiit\- for ii. On the con- 
trary, Paul quotes this motto to condemn 
it. " Why," he says, writing to the Co- 
lossian Christians, " as though living in 
the world, are ye subject to ordinances 
[such as] Touch not. taste not, handle 
not?" From all such prohibitions the 
discipte of Christ is free. 

There is a common notion among the 
young that to become n Christian is to 
enter into servitude; to remain away 
from Christ is to remain tree ; that a 
Christian may not dance, play cards, go 
to the theater ; but if he is not a Chris- 
tian he may. The reverse is nearer the 
truth. The Christian is called unto lib- 
erty. He is a freer man for being a 
Christian. It is safer for him to dance, 
play cards, and go to the theater if he 
wishes to than it was before he gave his 
life to Christ's service. 

We are made free from bondage to 
law by our loyalty to law. Law is the 
nature of the thing concerning; whicfi it 
is predicated. The law of ^gravitation 
means that it is the italute of ail material 
substances to attract each other in a 
certain ratio. If the earth could be 
conceived as endowed with a will and so 
deciding .some day that it would like to 
leave its orbit, it would be quite in- 
dispenrable to the life on the planet 
that it should be pi evented from grati- 
fying its wish. It wonlf! be necessary 
by some force from without to pre- 
vent it from disregarding the law of its 
own nature. But so long as it is 



obedient to the law of its own nature 

no external force is necessar>' for its 
well-being. So the law of love means 
that it is the nature of men to love. If 
a child truly loves his mother, he may 
need instruction as to what will best 
please her; but he docs not need laws 
to compel him to please her. The life 
of a loyal nature within sets him free 
from all irksome bond^ to laws im> 
p>osed from without. 

Laws on the statute-book are neces- 
sary for the protection of society from 
the criminal classes. ** Law," says Paul, 
"is not made for a righteous man. but 
for the lawless and disobedient." The 
sagacious criminal gets a shrewd hu\'^*er 
to tell him how far he can go ni cheaimg 
his neighbor and not get catight by the 
law. But most honest men do not even 
know what the laws on the statute Ixx.k 
are, and they have no need to know. 
The law of honesty in their nature makes 
unnecessary a study of the law imposed 
by society from without. Etiquette is a 
series of rules which society has formed 
for the regulation of social intercourse. 
But a man ruled by the instincts of a 
gentleman gives himself very little con- 
cern about these laws of etiquette. If 
he chance to violate some local rule, it is 
not reckoned against him as a fault. 
The truly courteous man is released from 
Subserv iency to etiquette. 

He who accepts the life of riiristand 
devotes himself with absolute singleness 
of purpose to Christ's work is thereby 
released from bondage to rules and reg> 
ulations. The law of the spirit of life in 
]e»;u»; Chri*;t makes him free from the 
law of sin and death. There is to him 
only one law — Love: Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
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soul and strength, and thy neighbor as 

thyself. If he loves God with all his 
heart, he no longer asks himself how 
much prayer he must otfer to his i'ather. 
Ritual ceases to be his law* and becomes 
his instrument. He uses it when he 
likes, as he likes, no more than he likes, 
and only as he finds it a useful means 
for the expression of his reverence and 
his love. If he loves his neighbor as 
himself, he no longer asks what the law 
of honesty requires of him ; he tloes not 
desire to get an advantage for himself 
out of his neighbor, and therefore he 



has no occasion to ask what kind of 

advantage- K«^ tting the law of honesty 
forbids. His inward honesty protects 
him from all overt acts of unfair dealing. 
If it is his supreme desire to make his 
body the instrument of his spirit, he 
does not have to hedge his appetites 
about with restrictions. His apix;tites 
become self-regulating, in short, he 
who always pleases to do right can 
always do as he pleases. '*Ye have 
been called unto liberty ; only use not 
liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but 
by love serve one another.'^ 



INTRIGUE AT fVASHINGTON'' 



It is so easy to bring charges of favoritism, of negligence, of "playing politics, " again!4t 
public officials, and so easy to believe such charges when they are presented, thai we Amer- 
icans need frequent reminders of the justice, efficiency and openness of our own govem- 
tncnl. Such a reminder the New York Times has published. With the permission of that 
journal we reprint herewith its editorial article on " ' Favor " at West Point." As an illus- 
tration of the service a great newspaper can render in securing information for its readers 
which is both accurate and significant, this article is worthy of a National circulation.— 
The Editors. 



\Edttonal Article from the Ntw York 
Times, isJuly, 190/.] 

FROM a Colorado correspondent 
we have received a letter making 
these charges against the admin* 
istration of the West Point Military 
Academy : 

Here is a set of facts: A young cadet 
named Barton entered last year on proba- 
tion from Peekskill, New \ OrL, beins; a httlc 
under weight. He had as his alternate a 
fellow named Phipps, whose father was very 
wealthy and protested against young liar- 
ton's admission. Barton made the required 
weight and at once took high rank tn his 
class. This June he was thrown out without 
any reason bcinj; assigned, and Phipps was 
immediately appointed to his place. The 
Military Secretary refused a reconsideration. 

The detailed facts are: Wtlliam M. Bar- 
ton, ai>[")iiii<'(l hv rcTson ftf standintr first in 
a competitive examination, June, 1906, from 
Peelcslcillt reception condition on examina- 
tion to make up wci'^ht. Weight made up, 
and hy reason ui liis conduct and his pro- 
ficiency took high rank in his studies. Phipps 
protesting all the time and finally undomg 
barton by intrigue at Washington. 

This letter, being signed by an ap- 
parently genuine and responsible name, 
seemed to The Times worthy of inves- 
tigation. The general American opin- 
ion, after the experience of more than a 



century, is that, if tiiere is any place in 

the world in which favoritism goes for 
nothing and merit for everj'thing. that 
place is the Military Academy, it would 
be a shock to the whole Nation to find 
authentic evidence of a single case in 
which the standing of a cadet had been 
modified by "pull." Accordingly The 
Times has taken the pains to procure 
the official record of this case. The 
record follows : 

At the entrance examination in May, 1906, 
the Nineteenth District, State of New York, 
was represented by Mr. Barton as principal, 
and Mr. Phipps as alternate. The Medical 
Examining Board found Mr. Barton not 
physically qualified for admission, on account 
of underweight and lack of chest develop- 
ment. The juternate, Mr. Phipps, was found 
dulv qualified. He was notined about .the 
25th of May to report for admission, the 
principal being notified of his failure physi- 
cally. When the report of the examination 
was forwarded to the War Department the 
case was reopened and the department di- 
rci ted tliat l'rincii)al Harton De achnittcd 
"on probation until August 28, on which 
date he will be re-examined physically." 
Mr. H.nrton was admitted, and on jmu- 16 
»a.s exannned by the Medical Board which 
examined all classes. His weight is recorded 
as \J{) pounds, chest measurement at expira- 
tion Inches, agt 20 years, height 5 feet 
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10 inches. For his ape and height he should exorcised in favor of Cadet Barton and 

have weighed 138 pounds and his clicsi meas- against Cadet Phipps. It is equally evi- 

urement should have ^^n 32 X inches. He ^ j ^ proportion of " pull, ' which 

was apain cxainmed August 28, and a gain , u ^ j*j * ■■ 

of weight reported, but no gain in chest kept a prooationary catldioatc OO tlie lOll 

measurement. His term of probation was of cadets for a year, was exercised Atoi^I 

then extended by the War Department to the War Department in W hingfton. and 
June I i';or, w.th the prwision that « if „ ^ ^ j ^uUioni.es of the 

Cinet Barton should fail to come up to the ..... « « t • n 

physical rcquircment-s of cadets by the end Military Academy. It is equally evK 

of his probationary term, June 1, 1907, Mr. dent that Colonel Scott, whom our corre> 

Phipps lie instructed to present himself at spondent accuses of making West Point 

West Point for admissujn to tlic Mihtary . pi^virrotmd of politicians." had 
Academy under his alternate appomtment." ,. ' / . 

At the annual examination Cadet Barton nothing whatever lo do wuh this case, 

was examined May 24, 1907: Weight, 124 except io a Strictly fofiaal and perfuoC' 

rounds : chest measurement, 30^ inches, lory way 

m agebeinj2I,and height in this insUnce -This is a moral that runs nt larRc." 

being recorded as 5 feet 9% inches. For . j i u \ t 

lis age and heigiit the weight is l 37'pounds; ^ very good rule, when you hear of - a 

chest measurement, inches. Upon this scandal at West Point," is not to beiieve 

report the War Department directed Us di»> it. And, in the case of scandals made 

charge under the Previous insmictions and ^^^6 widespread than this question of 
the admission of Mr. rhipps. j . i, » j j . t>i • • 

Cadet Barton and Cadet Phipps. it :5 

We are also informed that during his wise to assume that the policy of the 

probationary year Cadet Barton stood Military Academy, and even of the War 

No. 41 in his studies, and had a good Department, is directed by a tenderness 

standing in discipline. for the feelings of the rash accusers, not 

From this recital it is perfectly plain at all by a desire to screen the innocent 

that whatever **pull " was exercised was accused. 



A SOUTHERN VIEW OF NEGRO 

EDUCATION 

BT LEKOr PERCr 

President Roosevelt has sent to The Outlook the following article, from the Daily 
Herald of \'ickslnirg, Mississippi, with the sugpestinn that it !)e published, because it 
seeiuH to him to be so important, and because he so firmly believes that the effective way 
to help both races in the South is by following just such a course as Mr. Percy here advo- 
cates. In his judgment, the way Northerners can best help is by doing all they can to back 
up such a man as Mr. Percy in any way that wouhl l>e effective. In its issue of July 20, 
The Uutlook reported the contest between two citizeui* of .Mississippi for pre-eminence io 
denouncing the negro race and obstructing its progress, and pointed out that these two poli* 
ticians were not to be included among the real leaders of the South. What we believe will 
be the ultimately rontrollinG: sentiment of the South can he seen in this article by another 
citizen of Mississippi. Mr. Percy is one of the foremost citizens of llie State. The words 
here printed were originally delivered last May in Greenville, Missisui^i, in response lo 
the toast *' Our Country,** at a banquet of the State Bar Assodation.--THB EorTORS. 

TIIK hour is so late, the subject the obligations of citizenship in that 

assigned me — ** Our Country" — locality to which Fate may have assigned 

so great, and die speaker so him. 
iiu tTicient, that, with your permission, I There is a subject on which I would 

will localize. sp<*cialize, the matter ; for, like to say something to you, represent- 

at last, that man is a lover of his coun- ing, as you do, the highest and most 

try, and a true patriot, who humbly thoughtful citiaenship of Mississipfii. 

strives to do his duty and to di.schaiige An erroneous statement, oft repeated 
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by those high in place, if permitted for 

long to go uncontradicted, soon passes 
current as an axiomatic truth, molds 
and shapes sentiment, cr>'stallizes into 
bad legislation, and finds its ultimate 
expression in governmental blunders. 

Such an erroneous statement has come 
much into vogue la the South, and es- 
pecially in Mississippi, in regard to the 
negro and his education. The state- 
ment is daily heard that education ruins 
the negro as a laborer, and that we 
should not be burdened with educating 
him. I want to enter my i»^otest against 
both assertions. I deny that education 
impairs the usefulness of the negro; I 
deny the assertion that the South should 
not educate him. 

It is idle to talk about stopping the 
education of the negro; it is "kickinj^ 
against the pricks." There is no vcjlun- 
tary retrogression in civilization. Vou 
might as well try to stop the rising tide 
of the ocean, or to turn back the hands 
of time. If we should cease to furnish 
the means for his education, on the 
theory that it is better to keep him in 
ignorance, a theme would be furnished 
by which millions would be obtained 
from other sections of this country for 
bis education. The money would come 
from remote sections of the cottntr>', and 
the instruction would be given by diose 
hostile and alien to our wants, our needs, 
and our problems, and a part of that 
education would be hostility to and 
hatred of us. 

No, this education must be given by 
the Southern people, and through the 
instrumentalities which they provide. 
We taught him what he knew in slavery, 
we must teach him what he should know 
in freedom. If we could stop his educa- 
tion, we should not do so. 1 deny as 
an academic question, that the negro's 
usefulness is impaired by education. I 
deny that any man is rendered worse by 
having his intelli^^enre quickened, liis 
mental horizon widened. 1 tleny from 
observation and actual experience that 
a rudimentary education tnakes a n^:ro 
a more inefficient farmer. 1 own a place 
in Washington County entirely tenanted 
by negroes. I do not believe that a 
more desirable set of negro tenants can 
be found upon any property in the South, 



and more than eighty per cent, of them 
can read and write. The most desirable 
class of negro farmers in the Yazoo 
Delta are those who are able, as it is 
expressed, to '* furnish themselves,** that 
is, those who can procure from factors, 
or commission merchants, supplies for 
the year, instead of the planter being 
forced himself to supply them. They 
are the negr<jes who either own small 
tracts of lai^d, or, if they are renters, 
who have accumulated stock, farming 
implements, and other personal property. 
In a small way, they can be called the 
pecuniary successes of their race. More 
than ninety per cent, of this class of 
negroes read and write. But, be this as 
it may, you cannot send these men out 
to fight the battle of life helplessly igno- 
rant. In sl:iven,% he was the slave of 
one, and around him was thrown the 
protecting care of the master. In free- 
dom, you cannot, through the helpless* 
ness of ignorance, make him the slave 
of ever)- white man with no master's pro- 
tection to shield him. 

The negro must be educated to the 
eaetent necessary to enable him to know 
whether he is being rightfully or wrong- 
fully treated. Any other idea is mon- 
strous and intolerable, because of its 
harshness and cruelty. But not as a 
matter of justice to him alone is his edu- 
cation necessary, but because the indus- 
trial development of the South demands 
it. One of tlie common results of edu- 
cation is that the negro wishes to separate 
himself from the ignorant mass of his 
own race, and to go where he can be 
judged of as a man on his individual 
merits and when he goes, he takes just 
that much of the race problem with him 
and leaves the j^roblem for us just that 
infinitely small step nearer to solution. 

To drive the negro in a mass from the 
South would mean industrial revolution ; 
to rest the development of the South 
upon the negro alone means industrial 
p.nalysis. Mississippi could be carica- 
tured as sliindmg with both heels firmly 
planted in the earth, and with both hands 
firmly clasping the coat tails of the flee- 
ing negro, in one breath upbraiding him 
for his worthlessness and inefficiency, 
and in the other vowing that no other 
laborer should be allowed to replace him. 
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Almost before the last slave-ship brought 
from the Dark Continent its load of 
negroes to create for the Soutii tiic most 
insoluble problem that ever confronted 
civilization, other ships were comings to 
the shores of America, loaded down with 
emigrants who desire an opportunity of 
working out their future in an unknown, 
unexplored, almost waste, West. In the 
years that have passed they have built 
up there a magnificent commonwealth, 
rich in brawn, rich in intelligence, rich 
in the ability to dischainfe the duties of 
American citizenship; while we of the 
South are feebly reaching with -"lame 
hands " for higher things. 

Don't drive the negro out, but educate 
him, equip him, and let him go as he 
will, taking his troubles to other climes, 
filling his place with the best immigrants 
you can get, but filling it with white men, 
possessing the potentialities of citizen- 
ship, whose children, or whose children's 
children, some day in the future, will 
help us bear the burdens, hell) us solve 
the problems, of government. This the 
negro can never do. I do not ignore 
the industrial development which has 
been going on in the South hut it has 
not been through, or by reason of the 
negro — it has been despite him, Wc 
have developed just where the white man 
has done the work, and just in propor- 
tion to the work done by him. Ihe 
South must not be dependent for its 
prosperity upon the negro. There is not 
enouish of him, and what there is is not 
good enough. 

But, brethren of the bar, there is a 
reason which demands that the negro 
should be educated sufficiently to know 
whether he is being honestly or dishon- 
estly dealt with. It is not a reason that 
flatters our self-esteem ; it is a reason 
that might not be discussed by one 
hampered with political aspirations — 
certainly not by a politician wont to 
tickle the ready vanifv nf the people by 
the laudation of their many virtues ; but 
no abuse can be corrected, no danger 
avoided, unless its existence is first rec- 
ognized. I assert that the education of 
the negro, to the extent indicated, is 
necessary for the preservation of the 
character and moral integrity of the 
white men of the South. Daily, in rec- 



ognition of the weakness of human na- 
ture, the prayer goes up from millions 
to a higher power, " Deliver us from 
temptation — ^temptation which I cannot 
face and overcome, I pray Thee to 
deliver me from." There is no greater 
temptation known to man than the hourly, 
daily, yearly, dealing with an ignorant, 
trusting people. There has been no 
race known to historj' that cotdd long 
withstand this rleadly, insidious attack. 
It has sapped and undermined, it is sap- 
ping and undermining, and it will sap, 
undermine, and destroy, the character 
and integrity of our people, your integ- 
rity, my integrity, the integrity of your chil- 
dren, and the integrity of my children. 

I plead with you for the preservatk>n 
of the manhood of the South, its high 
ideals, its lofty character. The money 
improperly taken because of his helpless- 
ness from the negro, it is true, leaves 
him little poorer, but it infinitely de- 
;^rades him who takes it. There arc no 
two brands of honesty. \'ou cannot be 
dishonest in dealing with the negro, and 
remain honest In your dealings with 
other men. The wrongful appropriation 
of one dollar blunts the moral percep- 
tion of him who takes it, blurs in his 
mind the dividing line between what b 
ris^tand what is wrong, and makes him a 
worse citizen, less capable of discbaig- 
ing his duties to his country. 

So justice, self-interest, the duty which 
we owe to ourselves and those who follow 
us, all demand that we should not permit 
to go unchallenged, should not acquiesce 
in, the viciously erroneous idea that the 
negro should be kept in helpless ignorance. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
mean to minimize, nor could I exagger- 
ate, the gravity of the nej.;ro problem, 
nor am 1 laboring under the mi.sconcep- 
tion that I am offering a solution of it 
There is no quadc nostrum to l)e used 
in solving the negro problem. There is 
no "tret-well-quick" remedy. It can 
and will be worked out, but it will be 
through time, it may be dirough genera- 
tions. It must be worked out with infi 
nite patience, with absolute honesty and 
fair dealing, and with tjiat steadfast 
courage wiA which Southern men have 
met every danger by which they have 
been confronted. 
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A MERICAN institutions are opposed 
/A to the system of conscriptions 
^ ^ employed by practically all first 
class powers of the civilized world to 
recniit their military forces. Hence the 
maintenance uf an army here depends 
upon volunteer enlistments, and upon 
the acceptance by the prospecti\ c soldier 
of a contract to scn'c the United States 
for a specified period. The breaking 
of diis contiact with the necessaiy intent 
constitutes desertion, a military crime, 
but according to public opinion, not 
necessarily a crime iti any other sense. 
The number of men who desert is large 
aoil it constitutes a serious foctor in our 
military establishment today. No local- 
ity is e«!pecially favored, no section of 
the countrj' is immune ; it is every where 
present, and being on the increase, must 
continue to be a matter of utmost con- 
cern until remedied. 

Why then do so many soldiers regard 
their oaths so lightly, and honor the 
flagr of their country to so slight a degree ? 
This question has yet to be answered 
satisfactorily, and in place of hfilding 
this evil in cherk '> seems to be j;ro\v- 
ing each }ear, and to be absolutely gen- 
eral throughout the army. 

It must be understood from the first, 
that the army is primarily an American 
institution, with good old American 
names fumi^ng the bulk of the muster 
rolls, for nowhere is the great influx of 
foreig^ner?? less noticeable, so that the 
problem is essentially an Amcric an prolv 
lem, and not one brought over with the 
socialists of Europe. 

The soldier is, as a rule, a clean, self- 
respecting man, and few are inherently 
bad ; and they do come, notwithstantl- 
ing opinions to the contrary', from the 
better class of young Americans. 

Desertions, then , u not confined to 
the worst element ni the army alone; it 
takes toll both from the good and the 
bad, seemingly widMut rhyme or reason, 
and in the great majority of cases with- 
out causation from within. 'jjA^ exper- 



ienced captain of (wenty years' service 
may lose as many men as the young 
lieutenant fresh from the Point or from 

the ranks, the best disciplined companies 
and regiments drop as many as others 
in which the standard is not so high. 
Nevertheless there are a certain propor- 
tion of desertions which are healthy, and 
which are caused .by the soldier himself 
forcing out undesirable characters ; but 
today this forms a small minority. 

In a general discussion of the causes 
of desertion from influences without the 
army, it is at once apparent that a hij^^h 
place must be given to impatience of 
restraint so characteristic of the present 
generation of young Americans, and this 
is not overcome by a sense of subordi- 
nation of private desires to public inter- 
ests. There is then a great lack of 
public spirit, and this leads to the opinion 
of a marked decline in martial spirit of 
the American people. No one can 
doubt this if a close analysis is made of 
of the class of men, with few exceptions, 
who are volunteering for the army today, 
and who did so durinj:^ th(' v,ar with 
Spain, and the consequent Philippine 
Insurrection. 

There were some true and patrjotic 
Americans ready for service anywhere 
in 1898; there were many others who 
volunteered w iih strings, and others who 
sought special organizations, such as the 
"Rough Riders " and " Volunteer Cav- 
alry;" but the greater majority of citizens 
did not offer their scr^'ices ijecause, 
as they expressed this truth, *• others 
would," and others did to the extent 
required. 

In their opinion, the honor of the 
coimtry could be trusted to men who 
had no careers to jeopardize, and so all 
honor to the men who did sacrifux home 
attachments for public interests, and 
none who felt their class was too hiij^h to 
stop a bullet. There are, indeed, excei> 
tions to this, but exceptions make the 
rule. 

The decline of martial spirit directly 

7aa 
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causes desertions by depriving; the army 
of a type of men who in the past consti- 
tuted a splendid class of non-comtnisp 
sioned officers and who were in every 
respect excellent, reliable, and "stick- 
ing " soldiers. 

Discontent causes desertion in prac- 
tically all cases in some form or another, 
and much of this arises from outside the 
ser\'ice and comes from conditions \vhi( h 
cannot be remedied by the military 
authorities ; and there is no more fertile 
source of this discontent than the view- 
point of the civilian toward the soldier. 
The mere fact that a man is in the 

• 

United States uniform is an indication 
to the public that he is of an inferior 

class ; a hireling, of bad character and 
worse habits, a mark for contempt, and 
a man to be shunned in public and vili- 
fied in private, and one who has sacri- 
ficed his self-respect and independence 
by enlisting". There arc no Lick of inci- 
dents of soldit-rs being forbidden public 
amusement places while in uniform, or 
plainly shown that their presence is not 
desired, nor any dearth of incidents 
where they have been subject to insults 
and jeers on the streets, either as indi- 
viduals or a3 organizations. The army 
is looked upon generally as a i}lace where 
tough boys can be disciplined, or perhaps 
as a " reform school " upon a grand 
scale. 

It is true that soldiers have caused 
disturbances, and have by disorderly 

conduct and drunkenness perhaps given 
rise to a small extent of this fonn of 
public opinion. But, it is still more true 
that in public they are infinitely better 
bdiaved than the avera^ men of dieir 
age and class in civil life, am! their uni- 
form courtesy to women in street cars, 
where they cheerfully give up their seats, 
is in marked contrast to the conduct of 
the civilian. Tn one of the larger cities, 
in which an army post is located, a street- 
car conductor who had worked for years 
on the car line next to the post remarked 
that " never once had he been troubled 
by the conduct of the soldii rs." Tht y 
were, he said, "invariably neater, cleaner, 
and belter behaved than his civilian 
passengers." 

Naturally, a soldier soon learns of 
these conditions, and his discontent is 



fostered by this unfavorable opinion con- 
cermiig his vocation, and he will tind his 
amusements in places where he is re- 
ceived cordially ; and it is no great mat- 
ter of pride to the America ?i citizen to 
learn that the saloon and the Dive ** 
are the class of amusement houses whidi 
extend an open and a friendly hand. 

With these conditions facin>^ the sol- 
dier, is it any great matter of surprise 
that desertions are many, and re-enlist- 
ments few ? Where, then, can come the 
pride of profession so essential to con- 
tentment and efficient work in every 
branch of life, when the soldier learns 
of this public contempt for his trade 
The seed of discontent finds fertile 
ground in the young man whn nightly 
expects that his oath of enlistment 
opened to him an honorable profession. 

lliere are other infiucmoes to which 
the soldier is subject besides the vicious 
element met in public places, only they 
act by direct material encouragement. 
In localities where there is a great de- 
mand for labor many soldiers have been 
enticed from the colors by flattering 
offers of ^ooA pay and practical imnut- 
nity from arrest ; in fact, this is common 
enough, and cases are known where 
agents have frequented the vicinity of 
army posts, treated the men wdltand SO 
induced them to desert. 

Public sentiment directly assists the 
soldier who deserts to break his con- 
tract by affording a practical immunity 
from detection and arrest A deserter 
is not treated as the criminal which his 
act, both morally and legail) , makes him, 

he suffers no loss of public esteem by so 
doing ; on the contrary, he may gain by 

it. He can return to his former mode 
of life without question, and with reason- 
able grounds for expectation not to suffer 
for his crime. 

Nowhere, then, does the soldier find a 
kindly and helpful hand stretched out to 
him by his fellow-citizens ; everywhere 
are the sinister influences encouraging 
him to commit a crime for which the 
penalties leave him nothing; but a crimi- 
nal, and involve a forfeiture of his Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Charity no soldier needs or wants, 
neither does he appreciate the mistaken 
grounds of the missionary work fr«^ 
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quently attempted. He would be met 
man to man, not otherwise. 

It has never been demonstrated that 
any soldier ever deserted for the single 
reason of harsh or ill-treatment on the 
part of his ofiicers, and this cannot be 
considered as one of the potent causes 
for desertions. Within the army, there 
are undoubtedly reasons why men be- 
come dissatisfied, and the amount of pay 
received when compared to the standard 
of civil life is small, and under present 
conditions inadequate. Double the pay. 
and desertions would probably drop olT, 
simplj' because a higher grade of men 
would be attracted to the service ; treble 
it, and they would cease entirely. That, 
however, cannot be expected under pres- 
ent conditions. 

The old soldier, of years of service, is 
the best judge of causes and effects 
within the army'; and ask any one of 
them what is the greatest single cause 
for desertions :\nd he will answer, w ith- 
out question, liic abolition of the can- 
teen, the loss 'of the soldier's club. 
With the canteen there was a center of 
amusement for the soldier to pass his 
time in leisure hours. It never was a 
drinking establishment, pure and simple, 
as has so often been published. There 
was combined the feature of light drinks, 
harmless amusements, such as card- 
games without gambling, pool, billiards, 
a lunch-room, and a reading-room weU 
stocked with newspapers and periodicals. 

The canteen encouraged temperance 
by forbidding excess ; the strongest bev- 
erage was beer, but it also contained 
non-intoxicants, and it furnished amuse- 
ments and was patronized by the ab- 
stainers well as by the drinking ele- 
ment among the soldiers. The profits 
went directly back to the soldier in the 
form of athletic material and prizes for 
athletic contests, in amusements, and to 
the organizations for the material better- 
ment of the mess. It was no special tax 
upon the soldier's pay, for a soldier like 
any other man will drink, and now that 
he cannot get his beer in decent sur- 
roundings, he finds it at present in the 
fringe of " dives," that have, since the 
canteen was abolished, sprung up like, 
malignant mushrooms close around mili- 
taiy reservations. There was a place to 



go during leisure hours, a center for 
diversion ; but without the attracting ele- 
ment, the present so<al1ed canteens, or 
post exchanges, are but petty stores . iili 
all but the barter and sale element eradi- 
cated, and they can do little toward 
restoring attractions, because much of 
the soldier's pay goes to outside saloons, 
and these saloons furnish ample credit 
to last from pay-day to pay-day. The 
greatest use of a canteen then was to 
keep men contented, and to keep them 
at home; its lack works directly, and 
most effectively, in the opposite direction. 

The soldiers themselves give other 
reasons for disconteitl peculiarly per- 
taining to the military side ; and among 
those worthy of consideration, by the 
fact that they were repeated ver)* gen- 
erally, are practice marches with the 
entire kit, which extend throughout the 
year and become hafd and monotonous. 
They fail to see the practical benefit to 
l)e gaint d !>y such an increase of hard 
work, and Lie discontented because no 
additional i^a) follows. 

Many other reasons were advanced, 
siirb ns nrm-military work in posts, sol- 
diers enlisting rather to get out of work 
than expecting to do as much as in civil 
life at a decreased wage. They noted 
a change within the organizations them- 
selves, a lack of esprit Jf t />rfs. caused 
by the loss of so many experienced sol- 
diers and the infitu of inferior recruits. 
No soldier objected to tlie military sick- 
pure and simple, nor thought that it had 
been in the past tf>o hard ; but the com 
bination ol the old with ±>u much that 
was new, and so perhaps difficult, left 
them too little time to themselves, and 
resulted in the chronic condition of being 
** tired of soldiering." ^ 

The old soldier is, as a rule, leaving 
for the greater allurements of civil life, 
and leaving his place to be filled by 
recruits, only, however, in a numerical 
sense. His shoes remain empty. 

The remedy for desertions has been 
often discussed, but never found, or ap- 
plied. The e\il goes on day by day. 
Money would end it. as stated bt fore, 
by being able to attract a much higher 
grade of recruits, but no petty advance 
in pay will have this effect. It must be 
radical. 
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The r^^ar soldier, first of all, wants 
a square deal from the dtizens whom he 
has been, and may be again, called upon 

to defend 

He thinks his past record entitles him 
to, and demands, honor and respect 

His uniform should be one to be 
proud of, and not an object of scorn and 
derision, and not a badge of baseness 



and servility to be patronized as the low- 
est of public servants. 

And principally because of this public 
opinion, and lack of honor, soldiers do 
and will continue to desert ; and yet as 
deserters, and moral cowards, they find 
aid and comfort where they were not hoa> 
ored as soldiers. 
Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 



THE QUARREL 

BT ELIZABETH SHAfV OLIVER 

THE day was hot and sultry; not Chirruping encouragingly to his white 

a breath of wind strirred the pony, MacClarren made his way between 

surface of the river, and the d is- the scattered hiproofed hoi:ses until he 

tant mountains were half hidden by anffr>' reached the golden mortar and jx-stle, 

black clouds. The men of St. Fidele which crowned the proud roof-tree of 

looked at the horizon as they sweated Doctor Duchesne. Here he dismounted 

at their work. ^ Une grande araget^ iStkey nimbly, slipped the mare's bridle over a 

snid. fence post, and lifted the latch of the 

Before twelve o'clock, as was his cus- shop door, 
tcmi, Thomas MacClarren rode down the A cl(»e smell of drugs per\'aded the 
village street. The guardian of the place. Shelves and counter were 
forest lands in his tweed norfolk and crowded with Rfaudily wrapped bottles, 
knickerbockers, his Scotch bonnet and at the back of the shop, hii^h on the 
perched on his snow-white waving hair wall, swung a brightly colored picture 
was a familiar figure in Monsieur le Per- informing the intruder Uiat " Venfani 
rifere's pari^. Few people \isite(l his plture par son Castoria" The old 
isolated settlement at iJaie des Rf hrr^. Scotchman glanced about impatiently; 
but everyone met him as he wandered the shop was empty. Careless of dusty 
about the countryside, a pack of fire boots, he strode across the spotless oil- 
notices strapped with a fishing-rod to the cloth and pushed open a side door, 
cantle of his saddle, his faded plaid over Doctor Duchesne, in scrupulously 
his shoulder. Whatever the weather he l)rushcd black, sat by the window of his 
rode on Saturday mornings to St. FidHe inner sanctum ; he jumped to his feel 
to make a few purchases at Philippe as he caught sight of the old g^uardian. 
Coutouri^re^s store, to fetch his mail and ' . ///. A // /,/;// , Monsieur MacClarren." 
to pass an hour with Monsieur le Cur<^, he exclaimed, ruljbing his short-finj^i rtd 
his dearest friend in lay matters, his hands together and smiling ^^eiually. 
bitterest opponent in things religious; • Vou do me great honor; no one is ill 
for let it be understood that though in I hope at Baie des Rochers.** 
the stronghold of Catholicism. Thomas MacClarren grunted. He disliked 
MacClarren c\\\v\^ tenaciously to the the doctor from the top of his suspiciottsly 
Westminster catechism of his forefathers, black hair to the tips of his pointed 
Honest and irascible, loyal to his friends boots. *' My granddaughter insists her 
and ^ntemptuous of his enemies, the baby is very ill,'* he admitted ungra- 
g^iardian of the forest lands, his si>iriti d ciously. He measured off an infinitesimal 
head erect, his gray c^cs ymuhfully portion of his little finger with his thumb, 
clear, went conscieniiuusly about his " X pain of this size," he continued, •* in 
daily business. If the meaner element the stomach o( the first bom is a serious 
of St. Fiddle took refuge behind their affair. She would not let me go this 
ortliodoxy and murmured " heri tie," the morning until I gave my promise to see 
better class liked and respected hun. you." 
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The doctor readjusted his black- 
rimmed glasses. *• I will prepnr** n little 
sirup at once," he said sympathetically: 
"one of great mildness, which will suit 
the delicate dig^tion of the very youi^. 
Will Monsieur return to get it ? Mon- 
sieur calls of course at the presb} tfere ?'* 

Old MacCiarren turned scarlet, knit 
his fine brows and without a glance in 
Duchesne's direction walked out of the 
room. 

The apothecary' doctor gasped. Mac- 
Claren's brusqueness had passed the 
limits of eccentricity. He opened the 
shop door and looked indignantly after 
the tweed-clad figure on the rough white 
pony. Then stepping onto his narrow, 
unroofed piazza, for there was an admix- 
ture of curiosity in his anger, he placed 
himself where he could get a glimpse of 
the low-lying presbytere with its hip rocf 
and dormer windows. Within the white- 
washed picket fence, in the midst of the 
flower beds, he saw the soutane of Mon- 
sieur le Ferri^re. 

Old MacClnrrcn rode slowly up the 
Street, his head bowed forward, his 
shoulders drooping. As he neared the 
presbytfere Duchesne expected to hear a 
cry, a welcome from the Cure, and to 
see the white pony brought suddenly to 
a standstill, but to his amazement the 
old priest turned his back on the ap- 
proaching horseman and walked slowly 
into the house, while Mac( Inrn ti fling- 
ing back his head and squaimg liis 
siloulders, rode on towards the post- 
office. 

Doctor Duchesne tugged at his beard. 
For twenty years, as all the village knew, 
Thomas MacCiarren had ridden on Sat- 
urday mornings to St. FidMe ; for twenty 
years he had reined in his horse at the 
presbytbrc gate. Had the two friends 
quarreled ? The doctor was keenly inter- 
ested. Duchesne, i n s p i t e of his acknowl- 
edged position as " the richest man in 
the parish " had always felt an envious 
interest in the intimacy between the Cur(? 
and the guardian, an intimacy from 
which he was tacitly excluded. The two 
men had not been unfriendly when the 
doctor had arrived in the village some 
ten years before, but as the fact became 
known that the doctor had a contempt 
for nonpaying patients and an unchange- 



able faith in mortgages, their sentiments, 
though they showed it with characteristic 
difference, underwent a change. Mon- 
sieur le Ferri^re became each year more 
coldly courteous, Thomas MacCiarren 
more brusque and impatient. Doctor 
Duchesne, whose desire to be rich was 
only equalled by his ambition to be 
honored, did eversrdiing in his power to 
ingratiate himself with the two men, who 
were the villa;j:r's acknowledged aristoc- 
racy. He continued to meet their rebuffs 
with assumed humiiiiy and posed in the 
village as their arctent admirer. Though 
he was forced to admit that he made 
little progress, he was patient ; the doctor 
was a man who believed in waiting. 
Now the wisdom of his faith seemed 
justified, for in the apparent quarrel be- 
tween priest and guardian he saw an op- 
portunity to make himself a sympathetic 
contidant, or if that failed a welcome 
peacemaker. As the first great rain 
drops of the coming storm splashed on 
the dusty road, warning the \ illage peo- 
ple indoors, the doctor, with a self-satis- 
fied smile on his lips was still standing 
at his shop door. Even when the rain, 
like a gray curtain, swept down the val- 
ley, blotting out mountain, field, and 
river, he did not move. Thus he hap- 
pened to get a glimpse of old MacCiar- 
ren, his plaid wrapped close around his 
shoulders, his head lowered, doggedly 
urging his shrinking pony up the village 
street, forgetful alike of grandchild and 
"sirop." 

At the presby&re Francis la Voie, 

the bent little man who ordered the 
Cure's house, after closing every door 
and window fetched the blessed sapim 
from its place in the cupboard. He be- 
lieved firmly in the efficacy of its burn- 
ing i)ranches, and whenever a branch of 
the dried aromatic balsam ciackled on 
the stove, thunder and lightning were 
robbed of their fears. As he hung over 
the tiny bonfire Monsieur le Ferribre's 
voice sr>unded through the house. The 
old servant straightened himself. 

" What does Monsieur desire he 
asked, pushing op>en the study door. 

The Curt' sat by his writing table, 
loose pages of manuscript scattered 
about him, but the ink on bis pen was 
dry. 
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" Fran^oiSi" he said nervously, glanc- 
ing over his spectacles, " has Monsieur 
MacClarren come yet from the post- 
office ?" 

"When I closed the front windows, 

Monsieur," returned the ser\'ant, "he 
rode towards home." A flash of light- 
ning illuminated the room, and as the 
thunder rolled among the hills, the rain 
swept wildly against the window panes. 
" Monsieur le Gardicn does not seem to 
mind the weather, " he added, 

*' And he did not stop at the presby- 
tirt^ murmured the Cur^ sadly, "he 
would not talce shelter under my roof." 

Francois sniffed, the omission of Mac- 
Clarren*s weekly visit had been balm to 
his orthodox sou!. Can not Monneur 
live without the heretic at his elbow/' 
he said irritably. 

The C\irt5 took otT his six-ctacles and 
looked at I ran^ois, his eyebrows were 
raised, his mouth compressed. The old 
servant squirmed under the unspoken 
reproof. 

'* I ask Monsieur's pardon," he mur- 
mured penitently. Then with an air of 
great mystery he placed his forefinger on 

one side of his nose. " Shall I prepare 
for a little day's fishing.'" he s".:ggested. 

Trclllt Bergeron says the salmon are 
running," 

The Cur^ flushed and shook his head. 
•* Tu es hon enf,inf'' he said wearily, 
" but I have no heart to go." 

** Monsieur Duchesne," said Francois 
in a trembling voice, when the next day 
after mass the cunning doctor had 
wrunjT the whole story from him, " some- 
thing t( rrible has arrived, never in 
twenty }ears has Monsieur lacked the 
heart to kill a salmon I" 

Ciradually, almost imperceptibly, the 
news l)e(:ame known in the ''ttic village 
that Monsieur MacClarren had unutled 
his visit to the pnsbytire. Had Mon- 
sieur le Cure and Monsieur le Cardien 
qn irrelled ? Women Vieiirling over their 
sewing asked the .question, men toiling 
in the log jams discussed it. Though 
the old Scotchman had his admirers, if 
it came to a choice between the two men 
St. I'id^le would not waver, l^hilippe 
Coutourilre. voicing public sentiment, 
announced from his counter that unless 
:'i*.-iners were cleared up, Monsieur Mac- 



Clarren must buy his necessities else- 
where. The week dragged on and the 
more loyal began to be roused, for Moo* 
sieur le Cure grew eadi day more unlike 
himself ; he said his masses, he visited 
the sick, but he never stopped for a 
friendly chat at the store and his morn- 
ing greetings to his little flock were 
cheerless and dull. Trefil^ Bergeron in 
his white farmhouse beside the river 
watched the fresh run salmon play un- 
molested in the Curd's pools and help- 
lessly wrung his hands. 

Dr. Dudiesne held seemingly aloof 
from the gossip, but no one in the village 
was so well informed of the Curd's actions 
and state of health. With adroit and 
well directed sympathy he won Francois 
la Voie's confidence, and the (rfd servant 
really troubled about his master, and 
eager for roinff^rt and advice soon fell 
into the iiabiL oi pouring his troubles 
into Duchesne's sympathetic ear. 

** If Monsieur would only come to see 
Monsieur le Ferribre," implored the old 
man. Monsieur is a man of such talent, 
he would make things better, I am cer- 
tain of it. Monsieur le Curd is not well. 
Since his last trip n >tx bois w 'wh that uicrl 
MacClarren it has not been to n\\ taste. 
1 have thought, Monsieur, that ihc heretic 
may have bewitdied him; they say he 
practices the black art on all the animals 
of the woods. ^^ h- else should Monsieur 
le Curd care whether t e vieux MacClarren 
comes to the presbyt^re or stays away ?" 

Duchesne shrugged his shoulders and 
shook his head. He was as ignorant as 
Fran(^ois of the true nature of the quarrel 
between cure and guardian, but though 
he built great hopes on die old priesfs 
evident distress of mind he was too wise 
to introduce himself at a sf-nnnt's request. 

By the time another Saturday had 
arrived all the village as well as the 
scheming doctor was on tiptoe. Each 
member of the Curd's {^rish wished, 
before taking action, to be convinced of 
the great men's estrangement, but thou£^ 
dinners were burnt while inquisitive 
housewives lingered upon doorsteps, 
unrebuked by their equally interested 
lords and masters. St. FidHe was doomed 
to disappointment. The sunlight danced 
on the rippling river, the fresh green 
leaves swayed in the cool breeze, but 
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Thomas MacCIarren and his white pony 
failed to appear. Heads were shaken 
dubiously and tongues wagged wildly. 

Francois, who had always hated " et 
vieux MacCIarren," • was inwardly de- 
lighted with the new turn of affairs. 
Could it be possible that the old guardian 
would never return to the presbytfcre ? 
All Sunday long he hugged the thought 
to his jealous heart, and, finally, on Mon- 
day morning, convinced of his probabil- 
ity, vowed six candles to Sainte Anne 
de Beaupr^. A household errand at 
Coutouriibre's shop took him at noon 
past Duchesne's house. 

The doctor's planchf and chestnut 
gelding stood before the door; the 
hoise*s golden coat gleamed with much 
brushing, the harness and trap were spot- 
less. Looking through the shop wiiuiow 
Francois saw the Hector busily placinj^ 
bottles and packages in the little black 
bag which was his badge of office. He 
paused a moment, hesitating to interrupt 
and still unwilling to pass by without a 
word. 

The doctor bustled out of his shop, 
smiling and genial **'Boh jour^ don 
jour,'' he said. He seemed to be in the 
best of humors. 

•* You are in a great hurry, Monsieur 
te Docteur ?" asked Francis apologeti- 
cally. 

"That it, my friend," returned the 
doctor, as he placed his bag under the 
seat of the plandte and took the reins 
from his son's hands. " I Jiave just had 
news that Monsieur 1e Gardien is ill, the 
result of a rok! caupht in last Saturday's 
storm. I Ic has sent for me, and I must 
lose no time. A fluxim de poitrmey when 
one is no longer young, is serious.'* 

He jerked the reins, and the young 
horse, encouraged, trotted briskly up 
tile village street. 

Old Francois shaded his weak eyes 
with one hand and looked for a moment 
after the dust-enveloped vehicle. 

^'^ Dame," he munnurcd. as he hob- 
bled on to Coutouriere s shop, " why 
does Monsieur le Docteur occupy him- 
self with such matters ? Can he not see 
it is a judpfment of God 

Francois, however, was unprepared 
for tiie manner in which the Curtf re* 
ceived the news. Bubbling over with 



excitement he tip-toed into the study, 
where the Curd was readinjj his mid-day 
ofhce. and coughed tentatively. The 
dd priest looked up from his breviary. 

" Eh bien Francis,'* he said, " what 
is it ?" 

Franrois smiled happily. *' Monsieur 
le Gardicn has a Jiuxion tie poitrinet" he 
answered. " Doctor Duchesne has just 
left for Baie des Kochers." 

"What dost thou tell me?" said the 
Cure, silting uj) very straight, his face 
lined with sudden anxiety. 

"I said,'* repeated Francois, "that 
Monsieur le Gardien has a Jiuxion de 
fpitriur : he moves not from his bed ; 
the storm last week was too much for 
him, after all r 

The old priest closed his breviary 
with a snap and rose to his feet. " Fran- 
(^ois." he said excitrdi',' " harness Coq 
at once \ we drive to iiaic des Kochers," 
But, Monsieur," exclaimed Francis, 
" consider ! It is eight miles to Baie des 
RochL-rs. Monsieur has had no dinner I 
Coq has had no oats." 

The Curd snapped his long fingers. 
Fran9ois had never seen him so roused. 
"Discuss not," he said; *'do as thou 
art told." 

The old servant hurried away, shaking 
his head and muttering, Bmiu Sainte 
Anne priez Pour nous ! It is as I said, 
the heretic has bewilehed him." 

Thus it happened that half an hour 
after the doctor's .shinirig pianche and 
sleek horse had mounted the steep hill 
leading to the main road, the Curtf's 
much humbler cnlfihe and pony toiled 
up the same rutty track. 

The Cunf -'sat well forward on the 
hard cushions, his head thrust forward, 
a clenchi-d hand on eac:h knee, his usu- 
ally calm brfi'v furrowt-d with anxiety. 
Francois Iruiu his narrow driver s perch 
tugged at the reins, and the little bay 
horse, with lowered head and taut mus- 
cles, dug his hoofs firmly into the rough 
road. 

On an ordinary occasion the view of 
the surrounding country, the broad rip* 
pHng St. Lawrence, the bold cliffs, the 
rolling hills, would ha\ e charmed Mon- 
sieur le Ferri^re, for he was a man pecu- 
liarly sensitive to the beauties of natoiet 
but toKlay his heart was so full of die 
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desire to reach the little settlement nt 
Bait; des Rochers that he saw nothing 
beyond the pattern cyf the oil-cloth on 
the bottom of the caleche and Francois' 
joltin^,^ j^ray shoulders. 

i'he red niuche bumped along the 
rutty highn.iy, past farmhouse, stream 
and wood, up and down hills ; and the 
C'ur(?, in his worn soutane, his old straw 
hat pushed l)ack from his forehead, com- 
plained of the slowness of the pace. 
" Coq is growing old," he exclaimed tm> 
patiently. 

Francois glanced reproachfully over 
his shoulder. " Young or old," he said 
loyally, *' there is not a horse of such 
talent in the whole parish." 

At last they reached Alfredc.-s HaU'ey's 
farm, from which yx)int the traveler g^ets 
his hrst glimpse of Baie des Rochers \ a 
long, low peninsula running out into the 
St. Lawrence, a hundred feet below the 
main road, on the cliffs. A tiny river on 
the left forms a rocky miniature harbor, 
guarded from the northern wind by a bold 
jutting promontory. Waving willows 
surround the MacClarren homestead, a 
white, rambling building, with moss 
grown roof ; while close, as if for needed 
support, crowd the newer houses of sons 
and grandsons. Far to the right, in the 
midst of preen fields, fronting the Inroad 
river and the sunrise, stands the little 
wooden kirk, the only Protestant place 
of worship in the wide parish of St. 
Fid^e. 

Francois pointed a gnarled tinq;cr 
downward. " 1 here they arc, Monsieur," 
he said, indignantly, " the houses of the 
heretics. Cest choguanty 

But the reproach fell on deaf ears. 
Monsieur le Ferrifere glanced altection- 
aiely at the white buildings, the green 
fields, the brave little church. " Let us 
go down quickly,*' he said. 

As the diK'^ he swung into the j]:^ras«i 
road which led to the old house, the 
doctor's plamheVaxm^ out of the stable. 
The doctor held the reins, his brow was 
lined, his mouth set. The two horses 
on the single track halted nose to nose. 
Monsieur le Ferricrc sprang like a boy to 
the ground. 

" Doctor Duchesne," heasked.ea^erl}-. 
• is Monsieur ^facClafTen Very ill? is 
there any danger V 



Duchesne had fared forth that morn- 
ing with colors flying to meet ignomin* 
ious shipwredc. Stripped of his pride, 
he clun^ to his professional dignit)' 
like a drowning sailor to a splintered 
spar. 

Mondeur le Cur^,** he said, pomp- 
ously, ** I assure you there is no danger. 
Your friend has without doubt been im- 
prudent and he is not young. You will 
And him perhaps in a bad humor, but 
with care he will soon be well." 

The Cure gave a gasp of relief, and 
liftinpf his soutane with either hand. sp)ed 
down the road. He hardly stopped to 
return the greeting of MacClarren's un- 
married daughter, who in neat Ijlack and 
mob cap, stood on the threshold of the 
old Scotchman's house. He pushed 
past her and burst into the IttUe sitting 
room, which was MacClarren^s particu> 
lar domain. The long narrow room with 
its bright red carpet, its badly framed 
engravings of Knox and Burns, its rough 
bookcase's motley array of cheap bind- 
ing, was familiar ground to the Curd. 
Here he had spent many a controversial 
evening when parochial or fishing ex- 
peditions had led him far from St. Fidele. 
The door of the little adjoining bedroom 
was closed ; he pushed it gently until it 
swring oprn on its worn hinges and 
stepped across the tlireshold. 

In his wooden bed, propped among 
the pillows, his faded plaid across his 
knees, lay old Thomas MacClarren, 
breathing hoarsely. His cheeks were 
flushed, his eyes flashing. 

Thomas," pleaded the Curd, as he 
stood at the foot of the bed, " art thou 
still angry ?" 

Old ^^aeC'larren pushed back the white 
hair from his forehead with trembling 
eager hands. His voice was petulant 

" Seigneur," he exclaimed, " am I to 
have no peace ; first that rascal Du- 
chesne, and now thee. A sick man 
needs rest." 

But the Cur^ was not to be rebuffed. 
** Art thou still angry ?" he persisted. 

'• W hy not." returneil the Scotchman 
obstinately, " have we nut dreamed of 
such a chance for twenty long years, you 
and I ?" His face became tense and 
eager. "Dost thou remember, Jean." 
be said, " how the fish rose like a flash 
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of light from behind the big rock at the 
foot of the falls ? ' Six pounds ' we said 
when we saw him, the biggest trout in 
the Bon Desir. Dost thou remember 
how he ran nut my line, how my rod 
bent ?" Then suddenly the light wunt 
out of the old man's eyes, his month shut 
with a snap. " Jean, Jean," he muttered 
with an almost tragic break in his voice, 
" I thoup;^ht thee a fisherman, but a 
schoolboy could have handled the net 
better 1" 

For a moment the Cure was silent ; 
his hands behind his back clenched and 
unclenched. He was eager for peace, 
but the irascible guardian was pressing 
him hard. "I did my best," he said 
finally in dangerously even tones, " I 
warned thee it was an impossible place 
to land a half played fish, besides the 
casting line was weak." 

« Half played fish," retorted MacCIar- 
ren sharply, raisinj; himself in the bed, 
** the trout was j^jaspinp^ and on its side. 
Why not admit it was all thy fault ?" 

The Curb's eyes flashed fire. " Because 
it was not," he said shortly. 

The two old men glared at each other. 
There was no sound in the little room 
beyond the Scotdiman's labored breath- 
ing and the ticking of the eight-day 
clock. Then without a word the C\\x€ 
shrupfCfed his shoulders and turned on 
his heel, rhe quick angry movement 
swept his swaying soutane into a dusty 
corner and brought a fishiiifj: rod clatter- 
int; to the floor. Tlie ("lire frtnvneil as 
he stooped down, his lingers closed on 
the familiar canvas cover. Old Mac- 
Clarren from his {mIIows watched him 
eagerly. The priest straightened himself 
slowly, his face cleared, and a smile stole 
into his eyes. The Cur^ had sacrificed 
his pride to his affection. He turned 
to the bed and held the canvas^overed 
rod towards TvfacClarren. 

There are too many memories here, 
Thomas," he said, " days of sunshine 
and cloud, of good luck and bad, of rip- 
plil^ water and green swaying trees. 
Thou art right I was clumsy. I did 
lose the fish." 

This was unlooked-for surrender. 
MacClarren gave a little gasp of shamed 
surprise. " A man must sometimes 
speak his mind," he muttered awkwardly. 



t ome, Thomas," continued the Cur^, 
" have you not punished me enough. I 
have been very lonely.'* 

The Scotchman hesitated. " It is true 
I was angry with thee " he said slowly, 
" and said perhaps too much, but is that 
a reason ^t thou should^ turn thy 
back on me and close thy door in my 
face >" 

" I turn my back on thee I 1 close 
my door in thy face 1" exclaimed the 
Curtf. 

MacClarren gave a bitter little langh, 
the slight had cut deeper than he was 
willing to admit. *' My eyes may miss 
a weak place in a casting line," he said, 
but I am not yet blind. A week ago 
Saturday," he continued, *' when 1 passed 
the preshytere eatifer to see thee, to talk 
matters over, thou wert in the garden, 
but as I rode up the street Lavoie from 
the doorway warned thee of my coming 
and I saw Uiee turn and walk into thy 
house." 

" A week ago Saturday 1" nmsed the 
priest, " I was in the garden I" Then 
his lined face became gravely tender. 
" T remember," he said gently. " No, 
Thomas, Lavoie did not tell me of thy 
coming but of EUstbeth Tremblay's 
going. How could I take pleasure in 
the riowers when one of my children had 
gone on her last journey and 1 had not 
given her the Bon Dteu. 1 went to my 
books because my heart was heavy. No, 
Thomas, I did not see thee. All morn- 
ing long I waited for thee, and when 
Fran<^ois told me thou hadst ridden by 
I could not understand. To quarrel for 
the sake of a few angry words was not 
like thee." 

MacClarren's face was a curious mix- 
ture of embarrassment and happiness. 
'* We Sco^hmen are obstinate fools," he 
muttered, and then irrelevantly and with 
evident effort, "perhaps ! did huny the 
fish." 

The Cure's faded eyes brimmed with 
laughter. Obstinate fools make good 
friends," he said softiy, stretching out ft 

hand. MacClarren caught it eagerly. 

" The salmon are running," exclaimed 
the priest, '* and we have wasted more 
than a week 1 Quelle betise 

MacClarren's laugh ended in a parox- 
ysm of coughing. The old man bent 
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almost double, his face ji^rew crimson and 
beads of perspiration stood out on his 
white forehead. 

A line of wony showed between the 
Curb's eyes. " Thou art feverish," he 
spoke anxiously, " I like not thy cough ! 
What did Duchesne say to thee ?" 

The sick man lay back amonsf his pil- 
lows, his breath was short. " Duchesne 
is a pompous fool," he said. " T myself 
could have told niy daughter that I have 
a cold, that 1 am old, that I must be 
careful." 

" Is that all he said ?" persisted the 
Curd. He was labored by the old 
Scotchman's labored breathing. 

" If thou must know/* said MacCtar- 
ren shortly, his eyes snapping, " he had 
the impudence to sympathize with me ; 
he thought thee responsible for my ill- 
ness i I should not, he said, have ridden 
from St. Fidbte in the storm and if die 
presbytire was, as he feared, closed to 
me, he begj^ed that hereafter I consider 
his house and stable as my own." 



"What (iidst thou sny ?" asked the 
Cure, boyishly eager, knitt|ing his white, 
overhanging brows. 

MacClarren shook his head, his tips 
beneath his white beard curled humor 
ously, " Jean, mon ami," he said, touch- 
ing the Curb's black sleeve atlectionateiy, 
" I will not tell thee. I do not love the 
doctor and perhaps I was not quite my- 
self, for I too have been lonely, fine 
thing I know, a good Presbyterian should 
not have said it and a priest of the true 
church may not hear it 1** 

The two old fiwn looked into each 
other's eyes, the memory of the past days 
was blotted out ; they threw back their 
heads and laughed like children. 

Fran9ois sitting outside in the red 
caK'clic, watching old Coq crop a belated 
dinner, shook his bead as he heard the 
laughter. 

Bewitched.'* he said, " bewitched." 

He crossed himself hurriedly and 
glared at the little brown kirk just visible 
beyond the waving tree tops. 



POOR IRELAND 



THE traditional stage irishman is 
a ridiculous figure. Yet he 
seems to have established the 

present general estimate of liis race. 
H(> certainly dfjcs not renund lis of 
Liiose austere pioneers who kept alive 
the spaik of Christianity in Ireland and 
who kept art and learning from being 
overborne by the blight which had settled 
over the rest of Europe. Nor, coming 
to our own time, does " Paddy '* recall 
the great soldiers and statesmen with 
whom Ireland has strengthened the 
British Empire. The accepted Irish 
type of the masses may be amusing, but 
he smacks also of indolence, thriftless* 
ness. a tendency to drink, and eveH a 
lack of tx rtain primar>' viitnes. 

Koriunalely, these faiMngs are not 
characteristic of the Irish people as a 
whole. In every quarter of the globe 
Irish men and women have shown thrin- 
selv s hard workers ; if they have not 
displayed the same energy at home it is 

'The Oiflook in Irel.ind. By the Richt Honorable 
the Earl of Dunravea, K.P. E. V. Duttun & Co., 
New York. %i, net 



because of the general agricultural op- 
pression and depression, because of 
unsanitary dwellings and insufficient 
food. As to drink, contrary to tht- gen 
eral supposition, the Irishman spends a 
less average on it than does the Eng- 
lishman or Scot ; moreover, the Irishman 
spends more on beer than on spirits, 
the contrar}' being true of the Scot. 
J-urlhermore, and even more surprising 
to many, statistics 3how the Irish to be 
less criminally inclined than are the 
inhabitants of Creat Britain; in partic- 
ular, ns to sexual morality, the strangper 
in Ireland is invariably surprised by the 
rectitude of the people. 

In 1841 Ireland's population was 
estimated at 8.100,000; in 1901. at 
4.4()ii.0O. Thus, in sixty years the pop- 
ulation fell by nearly four millions. 
America has won what Ireland has lost 
Hut this is not all. Quality as well as 
quantity is involved. The emigrants 
have generally been in life's full vigor; 
most of those who have remained have 
been physically, mentally, and indus- 
trially deficient Meanwhile, the burden 
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of taxation has enormously increased. 
Is it surprising, then, that, with the ex< 
ception of France, Ireland's birth-rate 
should be now the lowest in the world ? 

Unless remedial measures are under- 
taken Ireland must continue downward. 
It is true that two noble laws, passed 
within a decade, have brought relief— 
the Local Government and Land Acts. 
The first conceded to the Irish the right 
of self-f^ovemment in purely local affairs. 
Until 1898 Grand Juries had managed 
those affairs ; lhereafK.'r District and 
County Councils,democraiic bodies, took 
their place. The Councils have done 
tiieir work well and have had distinct 
educational value in the people's iespon« 
sibility. knowletlge, and appreciation as 
related to the art of government. The 
Land Act provided a way for tenants to 
become proprietors and removed the 
prime cause of friction between the two 
classes. But the money devoted to this 
benefaction will not alone regenerate 
Ireland. The people need instruction 
in modem agricultural and industrial 
methods. These in turn will only par- 
tially succeed unless stimulated by the 
Irishman's consciousness of a more 
active participation in his country's 
affairs, economic and administrative. 

This increase of power is demanded, 
first of all, by the Irish Nationalists, 
whose idea of Home Rule carries with 
it complete independence and separation 
from England ; second by those English 
Liberals who subscribe to the Gladstone 
programme oi practical but not quite 
comi^ete separation; third, by many 
well-wishers. Liberal and Conservative, 
who would give to the Irish the fullest 
.possible management of their own affairs. 

Such management was, in the judg- 
ment of many friends of Ireland, assured 
by the bill recently proposed in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Augustine Hirrell, 
the well-known author of "Obiter Dicta" 
and other books of essays, who is Chief 
Secretary for Ireland in the present Lib- 
eral Cabinet. Mr. Hirrell's statesman- 
like measure was not at once rejected by 
Mr. Redmond, the leader in I'arliaiiient 
of the Irish Nationalists, who had been 
consulted during the various stages of 
the bill's preparation. But in the later 
Nationalist conclave in Dublin, influ- 



enced by opposition, both clerical and 
lay, Mr. Redmond rejected the measure. 
It would have meant to his starving con~ 

stituents at least half a loaf. He de- 
manded the whole and lost all at least 
for the present parliamentary session. 
As has been well said, moderation is not 
melodramatic. The present Irish repre- 
sentatives in Parliament have seemed to 
distinguish themselves in the realm of 
melodrama only. 

In their mortification at the Irish atti- 
tude and the conseqtient withdrawal of 
the measure, Mr. Birrell and the T iliera' 
leaders have had the sympathy ut many 
Conservatives and Unionists, among 
them the Earl of Dunraven, a great Irish 
landlord and perhaps the principal force 
behind the Land Act of 1903, Speak- 
ing of the policy of the party now in 
power, Lord Dunraven said : *' I gready 
rejoice, for policy is more important than 
parly in my eyes. With all my heart I 
wish them Godspeed in it" Lord Dun- 
raven's just published book, " The Out- 
look in Ireland," constitutes perhaps the 
strongest argument yet put forth for the 
passage of some such measure as Mr. 
Birrell's, conferring on ihe Irish sufficient 
and efficient control of local government 
Despite the amazin ; t ( tics pf Mr. Red- 
mond, such a bill must ultiniatel> be 
Jessed— if the Liberals cannot, perhaps 
a coalition government of Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists may, repeating 
their successes of 1898 and 1903 

Those who resist the proposed reform 
should read Lord Dunraven's plea. As 
he says, the only occasion when the 
right of free government was strenuously 
denied to a portion of the British Em- 
pire was followed by a revolt culminating 
in the formation of the United States of 
America. The lesson taught by the re* 
bellion of the American colonies has 
had powerful influence for good, as 
Lord Dunraven easily shows ; for the 
British Empire affords plenty of testis 
mony to that influence and to the bene- 
fits of free institutions. 

The story of the British Ktnpirc is 
the record of political devolution, or the 
derivation of various amounts of self- 
governing powers from the sovereign 
Parliament by the communities fonninj^ 
the Empire. As our author truly affirms, 
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the component parts of the Empire are 
joined together by a tie of loyalQr to the 

throne and by the sense of fellowship 
arising by common enjoyment of the 
widest possible political, social and relig- 
ious freedom. The Channel Islands, 
for instance, he says, retain their own 
language and have their own legislature, 
coinage and militan" service. The Isle 
of Man is an even more striking exam- 
ple.for the autfaoft for it is inhabited by 
a Celtic race, whose characteristics are 
not dissimilar from those of the Irish, ' 
yet the ancient, autocratic House of Keys 
has been for forty yean a representative 
txxly. \Vby should Ireland be deprived 
of a full measure of what this neighbor- 
ing island enjoys and what is enjoyed 
in the Province of Quebec, which, 
French and Roman Catholic through and 
through, is to-day happy and prosperous 
because, as Lord Dunraven points out. 
of the application of a wise system of 
devolution, authority having been dele- 
Igated from the Imperial l^liament to 
the Parliament of the Dominion Federa 
tion and by it to the Parliaments of 
Quebec and the other federating Cana- 
<dUan fMovinces. This is real home rule, 
as understood in Canada and Australia. 
Most remarkable of all. even ii. India 
British statesmanship ha> l>cen ahk- to 
evolve a method of government not sub- 
versive of the central authority* but as 
our observer shows, delegating^ to locali- 
ties and communities a considerable 
share in administrative work. 
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In all this, Lord Dunraven concludes. 
Great Britain has applied two analogous 

principles to her outlying possessions : 
(1) to ancierft communities she has re- 
served their distinctive characteristics, 
usages, laws, languages, and governing 
powers ; (2) to new and devdoping 
communities she has delegated power. 
Great Hritain's one failure, as he impres- 
sively charges, is due to the negation of 
these twin principles — ^to the attempt 
both to obliterate distinctive character- 
istics and usae^es and to produce absolute 
homogeneity by force. But Ireland can- 
not be at^orbed or obliterated, nor can 
her affairs be adequately managed by 
the Imperial Parliament. Like Quebec 
compared to the rest of Canada, so Ire 
land's population is for the most pan 
racially different from the people of 
Great Britain, and Ireland's agricultural, 
industrial, educational, financial, com- 
mercial, political, and social prubietns 
demand different methods of treatment 
from those across the Irish Sea. As 
< lebec sends representatives to a central 
It legislature at Ottawa, so Ireland sends 
representatives to a central legislature 
at London. But unlike Quebec Ireland 
has Utde independent control over its 
nun affairs. In Quebec there is pros- 
perity and cotueiitment. in Ireland niiitry 
and disconteiu. To change the latter 
into die former conditions, there should 
be applied, as Lord Dunraven very 
clearly and truly declares, the principle 
ot devolution. 
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the presentation of fact 
can be made so absorbingly io- 
tcfestiog as Mrs. Ady coovincingly proves 

pmsible in this volume of memoirs* one is 
tempted to wonder that the demand fur tic- 
tioa exists. I n her sympathetic and discrim- 

inating record of the lite of that truly re- 
markable woman. Henr • i. Ujchess of 
(.irleans, sister of one kin^ sister-in-Law 
oi another, the briLum: i-.'jrts ol Charles II. 
ol England and Louis XlV.ot France are 
brought before the reader with vivid reality 
as no romance could reveal them. The 
characters «>f the two monarcha, of Madame* 



and nf most of the notables of their time, 
have fresh hght thrown on ihem by kticts 
pre s er v ed in the French Ani::ci dm JVnr- 
ij/t r^ i/^j Affaires ttraHgires and documents 
from State papers oo Kreoch afEair:^ in the 
British Record Office, many of them here 
published lor the first time : the corre- 
sp<^>ndence between Charles and his " dearest 
Minette/' .is he called his sister, being espe- 
cially noteworthy in this respect, and as a 
revelation of tender and faithful atfectioa, 
askle from its general historical interest. 

Our H^iat* Anything on aiatters niari- 
titv Set! writer must be 

taken as expert testtnmny. 
aod he ha& here given us a peculiariy oovcl 
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and fascinating volume ' in ;i li f k which is nt 
once scientific without the burden of 
entific nomendatur^ and romantic wttiiout 
bdng at all a romance. How comprehensive 
a view of the various aspects of his subject 
Mr. BuUen presents may be seen by a glance 
at these chapter-headings: "The Ocean as 
tlie World's Reservoir of Health," "The 
Winds of the Ocean," "The Clouds," 
"Ocean Cuirents," "The Tides," "The 
Ocean as a Source of Food Supply," 
"Ocean the Universal Highway," "The 
Ocean Unexplored and Unexplorable,' 
** The Ocean as a Batde-field,'' etc. Inci- 
dentally it may be remarked that, in spite of 
his splendid and timely advocacy of peace 
in the last'^mentioned chapter and elsewhere, 
Mr. BuUen himself seems not averse to 
dealing out bloodless thrusts, as in one place 
he alludes to critics of the British navy as 
** foreign liars" and "home-bred traitors," 
and in another contrasts Protestants with 
" bigoted " Roman Catholics, referring to 
the power of flieir organitatioii as ** the vast 
tyranny of the Romish Church." He also 
rather persistently scolds a perverse jjenera- 
tion for their interest in the daily newspaper, 
football, bridge, and other joys of existence 
instead of in the serious sul)jects that cm- 
ploy his own attention. But this, if a bit 
qiMStionable in point of taste and consist- 
ency, is only a minor blemish in a work the 
major portion of which is roost stimulating 
and instructive. 

A ji^M,'^ r.^.^ American and English 
-WJ^ Frwcfc christiansafenot as well- 
mformed as they mjght 
he about the ideas, ideals and actual ag- 
gressive work accomplished by French 
Christians. Aa the vast majority of French 
men and women are Roman (;atho!ics. a vol- 
ume such as M. Bonet-Maury ' is always 
useful to impress upon the minds, not only 

of Frenchmen themsnh cs, l)ut of Christians 
all over the world, and especially of Protest- 
ants, what has betti and is being accom- 
plished by France in the development of 
morals and religion. The world C<\nf^ress 
of Religions at Chicago in 1893 fur lusiicd the 
occasion for a fuller appreciation of this, 
and the accounts of the Conj;ress by M. 
Bonet-Maury and Dr. TJarrows called atten- 
tion of a yet wider circle to the too little- 
appreciated endeavors of various bodies (if 
Christians in other parts of the world than 
ours. In M. Bonet-Maury's present volume 
we see the broad ideals underlying the work 
of France in particular in her missions in 

' Ow Hcriutre the .Sea. By Frank T. Bnllai, F.R.G.S. 

F I' ! hr-f in Ji- Co , Jiew York. 111.50. net. 

fr.iiK r ( ■hn5tuni»nie ct < 'ivilizatioO. Fw O. 
MawT. Hjuitetu et Cie, Pvis. France. 



Africa and Asia. Tlic irtl rr of" I/lslain- 
isme " knows well how to put to the fore his 
countrymen's beneficial influence, especially 
among the Uacks, but he by no means for- 
gets to praise Livingston's monumental 
achievement as docs M. Anatole Leroy- 
BeauKeu, in his preface to the volume. If 
one figure, however, stands out more clearly 
than another It is that heroic one of the late 
Cardinal Lavigerie, Primate of Algeria, a 
missionary of apostolic temj^r and fire, a 
man worthy to stand alonj^side the church 
fathers themselves. In lu.s " yuatre Por- 
traits " the late Jules Simon had already in* 
structed the world as to I.avigcrie's true place 
in history. The present volume impressively 
emphasizes the lesson. 



The Old Engravers 



The old print which 



hangs on the wall is 

apt to picture the life of long ago better than 
the pen portraits of the printed page. This 
is particularly true of English prints and of 
English life. Copper plate engraving first 
appeared in England about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Two hundred years 
later the art had developed its various 
branches so as to interpret life with both 
comprehensiveness and intimacy. Engra- 
vers now had a wide choice of medium in 
line, mezzotint, stipple, etching, aquatint. 
In these various forms we find visualized 
the impressions we receive from Pepys, 
Evelyn, Horace Walpole, Fanny Bumey aiid 
the rest. If the old prints are worth any 
one's attention first of all because of their 
intrinsic merit as works of art, they are 
worth quite as much because they link us 
intimately with the past. They represent, as 
does nothing else quite so well, the human 
atmosphere of other days. A book has 
always been needed whicli should unite these 
two view points of art and life. At last it 
has come in Mr. Malcolm Salaman's deserip- 
tinn of the ulil tngrnvers of England and 
tlicir relation to contemporary art and life.' 
Mr. Salaman writes in charming style. His 
text is both entertaining and instructive and 
is illustrated by many excellently reproduced 
pictures. 

^, . This volume ' commemorates 
Jcotarf Cfar* jIj. ] 3„ J of j| pioneer 

missionary amidst n 'lerce and fanatical 
people, in Northwestern India. An honor 
man of Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. 
Clark went in his youth to the field where 
his half-ccntiiry of work resulted in institu- 
tions and influences fruitful of growing and 

I The Old F.nKTavm in Thr ir RelaHoa til CoBtaminnir 
I.ife and Art. By Malcolm ( SalaoHB. J. B. UppiBCOtt 

ronrpomv, Fhiladelphu. , »2. net 

■ KoUrt Clark of the Punjab Hy fienry Martyn Clark. 
M D. FleraingH. Rc veil Company. New York. #1.7SBet. 
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endurtng good. The courage and gentleness, 

the energy and patience, the self-devotion 
and tactiulness of the ideal missionary were 
all illustrated in. him, and he did not lack 
" the saving grace " of a sense of humor. 
The narrative is bleiKk-d with sketches of 
the land and the people, their ways, and the 
lights and shadows thence resulting. Espe- 
cially noticeable are the indications of an 
active interest of both officers and privates 
of the British anny in Christian missiofiSi 
outrunning a timid policy of the civU gov- 
ernment 

En^andand ''^'^'^ thick volume is divided 
jSfcLJiL^i; i>ito i^ret books, The Soul 
OutBngluh of London," " The Heart of 

the Country," "The Spirit of the People."* 
As an " interpretation " — it is so styled by 
the author — it does not appear to us par- 
ticulary illluminating, though a very great 
number of words have been used in the 
attempt to make it so. To the divisions 
already mentioned a voluminous " auUipr's 
note " is prefixed, supplemented by one of 
similar length, in which egotism and over- 
sophistication of view-point and utterance 
contend, as, indeed, they do throughout. 
Most right-minded people being at least 
reverent if not devout, the tone of tolerant 
condescension toward "revealed religion," 
especially manifest in this *' L'cnvoi " and 
in the chapter on Faiths " in Book HI., 
seems pecunarly offensive, and to the ortho> 
dox believer must appear blasphemous. The 
volume has several good iUustrati(ms by 

Henry Hyde. 

^ ^ . J In this remarkable 

The Greatr^ and work«wehave at length 

L/t'clinc of tKome , , • . . . t 

•' what might iiavc i)een 

expected. Italy, reunited and once more a 
world-power enthroned at Rome, now takes 
from foreign hands the congenial task of writ- 
ing the hisffjrv of the ancient world-power of 
which she was the home. Hereafter Momm* 
sen, Merivale, and others, however meri> 
torious their work, will not sufncc tlie mod- 
ern reader apart from this Italian interpreter 
of the mistress of the ancient world. In his 
view the Roman world-conquest exhibits a 
colo.ssal case of c vperienres recurrint^ when- 
ever a national industrial democracy grows 
up on the ruins of an agricultural aristoc- 
racy. The r>ft rclatPfl events of Rnman his- 
tory serve him as the thread which connects 
his story of chan^^ing economic conditions 
and vxial life, and the motives and policy 
of political leaders The two volumes which 

Myiasis? tef«'^/lff,i'«?5«a'y!S^a 

* Ilic < ;rr.»iiH~n and Detline of Rome In 2 veb. By 
(rUKllriino Kerrcro I'ranM.Kcd by A lfr> <l I-: ZimmaB* M.A. 
G. y. l*Btiiuu'( .Son». New York. HJS, net. 



form the first instalment of the history cover 

the period of the military and commercial 
expansion of Home in the Mediterranean 
basin down to the date of Csesar^s death. A 
few passages will indicate the central inter- 
est of the h'storirxn NVnr the end of the 
second century ii. C. .\lanus and Scaurus 
stand forth as early specimens of the self* 
made man, and of "the new Ii.ilian Awr- 
geoisU . . . the nucleus of the lirst real Ital- 
ian nation in history,*' tiie result of " much 
the same causes as have contributed, be- 
tween 1848 and the present day, to that 1 tal'.in 
bourgtotsie which is the nucleus u£ lucutieth- 
century Italy.'* The period of the first Tri» 
umvirate witnessed an industrial re\ (ilutian 
analogous to that of the nineteentli century ; 
" Italy was passing through the same period 
of rejuvenation as Europe and the United 
States at the present day," and encountcrinsj 
our own problems, among them " the cuuira 
diction between the sentiment of democracy 
and ilie unequal disiiibution of wealth." Of 
Rome's " tirst and greatest lyric poet," Catul- 
lus, the historian remarks that his work is 
sufficiently accounted for by Ca:sar's politi- 
cal revolution. Poetry so ]>ersonal and pas- 
sionate could only be poured forth in an age 
when the wealthy and cultured classes had 
embarked in (he pursuit of enjoyment, 
"abandoning the affairs of governroent to a 
class of professional poUticians.** As to 
Cjesar, Mommsen's estimate of him is set 
aside as biased Ity *' fanatical admiration for 
his hero." He is described as an "incom- 
parable opportunist," but not a great staten> 
man, a remarkable genius, w ho '* under twen- 
tieth-century conditions might have become 
a captain of industry in the United States, 
an empire builder in South Africa, or a scien- 
tist or man of letters in Europe, with a world- 
w ide influence." His mission was that of a 
Titanic deslroy«% In him were **peraoai> 
fied all the revolutionary forces. majjnifice:it, 
but devastating, of a mercantile age in con- 
flict with the traditions of an old-worid 
society. . . . His greatest work for posterity 
was the conquest of Gaul, to which he him- 
self attributed little importance." Why be 
undertook it is still problematical. The 
present accnimt difFrrs widely frotn the com- 
mon, and is defended at length in a criuca.1 
appendix. However familiar with Roman 
history one may l>e, he w 'll find an attnctive 
freshness- throii^d>(>yl thoe volumes. 

A GaU ^ book of rare and manysided 
^ " interest is this work ' of an old 

of Tories . j • .i 
■' hand m the f nnscf v.itne, or 

Tory party, of which Lord Beaconsfi eld, for- 
merly Mr. Disraeli, was in his later years Ae 
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great leader. Between him anil the author 
existed that intimate friendship which gives 

value to the reminiscences here preserved. 
The larger part of the volume is devoted 
to remimscences of a multitude of other 
Tory cliaracters of all classes from lords to 
peasants, a long train of anecdotes concern- 
ing whom,, jocose, .sarcastic, or grotesque, 
gives pith ixA point to its commemoration 
of rhem. Town life and country life, Tory 
clubs and Tory inos, the university and the 
village, Tory sportsmen, agricultuntists and 
journalists, Tory democracy and literature, 
statesmen and ladies, conic into view as the 
Icalcidoscope turns, and always in a genial, 
often in a humorous aspect. As Mr. Kebbel 
was persona f^nta in the best Tory society, 
of course he knew it well; and as he was tor 
thirty-four years a writer for stich a journal 
as the (London) Standard, he wields a prac- 
ticed pen. That he is also a classicist, who 
remembers his Greek and Latin well enough 
to make pat quotations, adds the flavor to 
his pag;es which scholars prize. Altogether 
it is a capital book for leisure hours. 

^ , Among many important treat- 

Growtli and j _ 

„, , ises on education now com- 

peting; for attention none or 
higher importance than this * has come to our 
notice. Its fundamental proposition, that 
the physical basis nf education is the thing 
to be first secured, should by this time be 
familiar enough, but what this involves and 
demands most parents and teachers have yet 
to learn. The human being who is getting 
his growth needs the sort of education that 
will help him get it The young child is to 
develop out of the animal stage, in which the 
sense-organs and muscles dominate, into the 
human stage, with the brain controlling the 
vital system, and it is through the exercise 
of the former that the brain has to gain de 
velopment. Significant it is, that careful 
manual training hi the use of tools proved 
an effective cure for the dullness in simple 
arithmetic shown by inmates of a reform- 
atory. To know ti»e stages of growth and 
development of the several physical organs 
in the successive periods of early life pro- 
motes intelligent supply of the kinds and 
amounts of exercise required in each period. 
Large information on this point is presented 
here. It is certain that study of one sort or 
another is forced upon many children before 
they are ripe for it ; certain, also, that the 
power of doing fails of proper training at tlie 
time when ihe creative, constructive instinct 
is budding. The strain of life, especiallv in 
the cities, where children miss the physical 
development gotten in the old time life on 

'Orowthanrf i-:ducation Hy John Mason l yler. Hough- 
tOB. MilBis&Co..ltoMii. #t.Sli,Bet. 



the farm, is forcing aitenlion to the defects 
and mistakes of current educational practice, 
to which this enlightening volume brings 
sound scientific and practical correctives. 
Tables of physical measurements and a 
bibliography covering the lines of study 
opened in the text enhance its value. 

Qambridpe * tumultuous period 

u , "'"u"^ with which this fresh vd- 
ume 'of an m valuable 
work is concerned— the period of reaction 
and ebullition which followed the close of 
the Napoleonic wars. The visions of uni- 
versal union r?nd peace which had hovered 
over the conferences of the allied powers of 
£in<ope soon vanished, to reappear only in 
our own day at The Hague. The first half 
of the nineteenth century, marked by the 
ferment of new ideas, by ^reat economic 
changes and literary movements, by new 
national aspirations, and the birth of new 
States, was a period of unstable equilibrium, 
both evolutionary and revolutionary. These 
characteristic features of it appear in the 
course of the twenty-four chapters contrib- 
uted to this volume by British and Continen- 
tal scholars, each a specialist in his theme. 
That part of the field which lies closest to 
American interest is the continent which 
stretches from our southern border to the 
Strait of Magellan. The story of the achieve- 
ment of its independence is introduced by 
an illuminating history of the Spanish do- 
minion for the three centuries preceding, 
with an estimate of it not unmingled with 
admiration— " from the middle of the six- 
teenth century the dominant note of the 
Spanish dominion is peace," a peace un- 
known there before or since the Spanish 
era. Due credit is given for the helping 
hand extended to the young republics by 
the United States, offset by a charge of 
responsibility for prolonging the Spanish 
power in Cuba and Porto Rico. Other 
specially attractive chapters treat of Catho- 
lic emancipation in Great Britain i Canada 
as the birthplace of BHtain*s modem colo- 
nial policy ; the revolution in English poetry 
and fiction; economic change; the British 
economists. The historian remarks that 
after the political earthquake which had 
convulsed Europe the search for a stable 
basis of authority was divided by conflicting 
theories, the one basing it on the old relig- 
ious sanctions of the established order, the 
other on utilitarian science grounded in 
observed facts. Between these a contiict 
went on throughout the changeful period 

' The Cambridge Modem Hb»ory. PUnnrti I v Me Late 
Lord Aiinn, iX D. Edited by A. W. Warrl LiH.D., 
G, W. Prt.thcri., Lttt.D.. and Stanley Leather, M.A. Vol. 
X. The Kewtoratioa. The MacnuUan Compaoy, Nen 
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here reviewed, with issues of greater change 
in the period ensuing. 

This massive volume' 

byagreatandstafesman- 
like leader oi" English 
Cdngregationalism has interest fur many of 
other names, Episcopalians and PrcsViy- 
terians especially, as well as all Americans 
to whom the development of religious free- 
dom and the delimitation of the spheres of 
Church and State form an attractive subject. 
Names stand for variable things in the 
three hundred years of history here reviewed. 
A Congregational cluirch now denotes sim- 
ply an independent church associated with 
Others equally independent. Originally, says 

Dr. Dale, Itilcn()tc(l a society not constituted 
simply by free contract of its members, but re- 
garding itself as an organ of Christ's will, and 
subsisting in vital union with him as its head. 
To this conception Dr. Dale liolds it still. 
Between the I'resbyterianism of CromwellV 
time and ours important differences appear. 
Puritanism and Anglicanism in Cromwell's 
time had both changed for the worse since 
the time of Elitabeth. The effect of her 
policy Dr. Dale sees as ]>oth for better and 
Tor worse. It strenLjtliened her power, and 
so prevented the supprei».siun ot Protestant- 
ism in Europe. But it promoted a revival of 
Catholic tendencies in English Protestant- 
ism, which under the Stuart kings were bane- 
ful to church and throne, and to^y tare 
working for .schism. Cromwell was a Con- 
gregationalist — an " Independent," in the 
phrase of that time. His army was mainly 
composed of Independents. In Parliament, 
till " purged " l)y the army, the majority were 
Presbyterians, who viewed with horror tlie 
execution of the king by the Independents. 
After the resintaiiim nf the monarchy, the 
history traces the development of the Con- 
gregational churches from feebleness to 
strength, along with that of other dissenters 
from Fiiiscopacy, and remnis their acliieve- 
mcnts tor religious liberty and national edu- 
cation in opposition to the proacriptive policy 
of the State Church, now attentiatcd and ere 
long to disappear. For a historical under- 
standing of the pccutiatltkM Of religious life 
in England this history Is eminently in- 
structive. 

Pragmatism ^^''^ volum- ' the lectures 
to which the students of 
Columbia University flocked last winter are 
given to the larger number who have been 
on the watch for their publication. Prag- 
matism, as expounded by Mr. F. C. S. 

' Hiitory of Engtish Cnnitrefcalion.iliiim BtR. W. Dtlc, 

D.h , l.r, I) . Compltt ' and Kditid by A. W. Dale. 

A. C. Am-^tTcms ^ 'ir-,, N'l-w York. JU r.-X 

TluikkmK. by W iliuin jAmci. Luoinnan*, Green {& Co.j 
Mew York. ilM,wM. Pttiiawe,Ui 



Schiller and Professor Dewey, has been, says 
Professor James, " abominably misiuider* 
stood." He characterizes some attacks on 
it as " impudent slander," and devotes him- 
self to its vindication. To Pilale^s ques- 
tion, " What's truth ?" he would reply. 
Truth comprises all principles, ideas, and 
beliefs that lead in the long run to the best 
practical results. Pragmatism is the same 
mctliod in philosophy that utilitarianism is 
in ethics, which pronounces monc^amy right 
and gambling wrong, not by previous intui- 
tion, but by the test of experience. What 
wears best is good; and, because proved 
good, is true. Pragmatism, also called Hu- 
manimi from its Tns<stence on practical 
human needs, commends itself to those who 
find t!ie rarefied empyrean of rationalism too 
thin to breathe in, and prefer the lower levds 
of the habital)Ic world. Whether a philosrv 
pher be a pragmatist or a rationalist, Pro- 
fes.sor James regards as dependent on hb 
intellectual temperament. His well-known 
vivacious and breezy style of address, f^ar- 
nished here and there with racy colloquial- 
isms, working, as it does, to enliven attentkm 
to his argument, is itself felicitously pr.a;:»- 
matic. That the pragmatic method of phil- 
osophy trends toward materialism ta cer- 
tainly untrue. " If," says Profes.sor J.imes, 
" the hypothesis of God works satisfactorily 
in the widest sense of the word, it is true. 
Whatever its residual difficulties may be, 
experience shows that It certainly does work, 
and that the problem is to build it out ami 
determine it so that it will combine satiafac^ 
torily with all the other working truths " 
Humorously dividing thinkers into the 
" tough-minded,** more intent upon expe- 
rienced facts, and the " tedder-minded 
more intent on ideas and principles, these 
lectures set forth the pragmatic method as 
serviceable for unstiffening the theories 
which keep them apart, and helping tbem to 
get together. 

. , With this fifth volume* the series 

"Po t I " ' Luther s sermons on Go*- 
' * pel tc.\ts for the Sundays and 
festival days of the Christian year is com- 
plete. The present issue includes twenty<«ix 
of his "postils" — expository homilies — cov- 
ering the period from the second Sunday 
after Easier to Trinity Sunday, inclusive. 
Their predominating theme is the work of 
the Spirit, and they may be classed as miv 
sionary sermons. This is not only their first 
translation into English, but their first un- 
abridged translation into any lang^uapr. It 
is in this scries of discourses that Luther is 
considered to have been at his best. 
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Letters to 

THE RIGHT TO BE OVERWORKED 

r. 

Substantially the same question involved 
in the case recentljr decided by the Court of 

Appeals of New York, and discussed by you 
in The Outlook for July 13, relative to the 
hours of hbor of women, Ins been passed 
upon by the Superior Court of Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvania Court and the New York 
Court hold divergent opinions. It may be 
of interest to you and your readers to have 
the Pennsylvania case set forlh. 

Robert Beatty and John R. Beatty, Phila- 
delphia, were indicted for violating the law 
limiting the labor of adult women to twelve 
hours a day and sixty hours a week. The 
defendants demurred to ihc indictment, con- 
tendings that the law, as it applies to adult 
women, is contrary to the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, which guarantees the right of 
acquiring and possessing property, and tliat 
it is also contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States, which protects one against 
being deprived of liberty and property with- 
out due process of law. 

Judge Biddle, of Philadelphia, in overrul- 
ing the demurrer, said, " Surely an act which 
prevents the modiers of our race from being 
tempted to endanger their lives and health by 
exiiaustive employment, can be condemned 
by none save those who expect to profit by it 
The complaint of violated Constitutional 
rip^hts, it will be observed, does not come 
from those who are employed, but from 
those who employ them." He adds, ** We 
think that this act is clearly within the police 
power of the State, and the exercise of it in 
this case justified by the interests of the in- 
dividual and the community." In support 
of his decision. Judge Biddle quotes Justice 
Lore, of Mas.sachusetts (Com. vs. Hamilton 
Mfg. Co., 120 Mass. 383), and Justice Brown, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
(Lawler vs. Steele, 152 U.S. 133-136 (3S ; 
385; 388)). 

An appeal was taken on Judge Middle's 
decision, on which Justice Orlady, of the 
Superior Court, handed down an opinion 
affirming Judge Biddle's judgment. Justice 
Orlady said, in part, " .Se.x impose-^ limita- 
tions to excessive or long continued labor. 
. . . Adult females are a class as distinct as 
minors, separated by natural conditions from 
all other laborers, and are so constituted as 
to be unable to endure physical exertion and 
exposure Ui the extent and degree that is 
not harmful to adult males; and employ- 



The Outlook 

ments which under favorable conditions arc 
not injurious are rightly hmited as to time 
by statute, so as not to become harmful by 
prolonged engagements." Justice Orlady 
cites many decisions of State and Federal 
Courts in support of bis opinion. (FUed 
July 26, 1900.) 

C. \. Hartzell, 
Chief Clerk, Dept. of Factory Inspection. 
Harrlsbucf , PnosylvBiiia. 

II. 

As one of that large body of readers who 
admire the position of The Outlook, and en- 
tertain the greatest possible respect for its 
views upon nearly all the (juestions of the 
day, may I be permitted to say a word in 
reply to the statements contained in the 
article entitled "The Right of Overwork,** 
in your issue of July 1 3th ? 

The title of your remarks upon this sub- 
ject shows in itself, I think, somewhat of a 
misapprehension of the practical working of 
the law discussed. Few intelligent people 
will, presumably, defend either Uie moral or 
the economic propriety of " compulsory over- 
work," and the whole tenor of your remarks 
is, I think, ba.sed upon the assumption that 
any work done by an employee after Uie 
normal day is, of necessity, more or less 
compulsory. Indeed, you distinctly say that 
refusal of such work upon the part ol 
employee " spells dismissal/* 

I feel that there is a grave misapprehen- 
sion iu'conncclioa with tlii.-. matter, and the 
error is shared by many conscientious re> 
formers interested in the theoretical cause 
of labor. 

Controlling a manufacturing business env 

ploying a considerable number of both men 
and women, 1 have no hesitation in saying 
that the law referred to, which has just been 
declared unconstitutional, has often worked 
a great injustice to the womat'. worker. 

in my own business, which \ know is rep- 
resentative of a large class of manufacturers 
emplaying wt)men, no "compulsion," either 
direct or indirect, as to extra work has ever 
been thought of for a moment 

For a short sea.son of the year, not exceed- 
ing two months in alt, the pressure of busi- 
ness sometimes requires that work shall be 
continued until nine or ten p.m. TUs exten- 
sion, however, never exceeds fOUT, but is 
usually three nights a week. 

Now kindly note (1 ) that a notification of 
the proposed extra work is given the day 
previous, and the hands are expected to 

74t 
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advise the foreman whether they desire to 
make this extra time ; (2) that all hands are 
allowed half an hour tor supper; (3) that 
every workman is paid an advance of fifty 

per cent, per hour over his day rate. 

It must be quite evident that at this rate no 
employer would, for a moment, consider it as 
desirable to do an hour's work at night which 
could possibly be performed during regular 
hours. 

But what I would especially point out is 

the fact (and quite a natural one under the 
circumstances) that instead of compulsion " 
being applied the trouble is always in satis- 
fying that portion of the working force 
which is not called upon for this extra labor 
at an extra price, and these employees feel 
aggrieved at being left out of the good things. 
In the twenty-five years I have been in con- 
trol of this manufacturing business I can 
state, without peradventure, that no work- 
man's position has been jeopardized or in 
any way injured by his declination (for rea- 
sons g<x>d and sufficient to himself) to under- 
take 3ils extra work. 

Now, a.'^ to the law forbidding; such labor 
Upon the part of women. Our foremen have 
frequently, during such press of work, been 
asked by our women to j)ern)it theni to earn 
this extra money, which many of them could 
do easily, and certainly for a limited period, 
without any injury to their health, and we 
have always been forced to say, " no, the law, 
in its grave wisdom, makes it a crime lor us 
to permit you to use your own judgment as 
to yovir ability tn work, while your brothers 
are supposed to have judgment sufficient to 
decide such matters for themselves." And 
•0 the women are denied the privilege of 
earning a few additional dollars per week, 
, which many of them could put to good use, 
while the members of the- superior sex are 
ready and anjjious to accept all such y)encfits, 
these extra gainn, in many cases, being ex- 
pended in Saturday night dissipation. 

As indicating the point of view of the 
worker of this '* compulsory labor " for men, 
I may say that during the past year 1 have 
had a number of such conversations as this 
with applicants for positions: 

" What are the wages r " 

" Twenty^one dollara per week.'* 

" Do )»ou have much overtime." 

•* V ery little — not for more than two months 
of the year." 

" 1 li > not think this would .satisfy me. I 
want to gel a position where I can work two 
or three hours daily overtime." 

Such restricted laws as this in regard to 
women are often due toth*- well mcininv; but 
inexperienced efforts of certain rclormers 



who fail to post themselves upon the existing 
practical conditions. 

P B. J. 

" The practical working of the law dis- 
cussed in the case of a humane employer, 

like our correspondent, is veri* different from 
the practical working of the law in the case 
of that greedy and sordid class of employers 
wlio.se o.vistence unfortunately cannot be 
denied and whose tyranny was one of the 
causes of bringing the law into existence. 
Our laws are made to protect the weak not 
against the just but against the unjust. Even 
if ail employers were just, however, the fact 
that some or most women want to work at 
night is no reason for allowing them to do 
so. If, it is true, as we believe and as the 
Pemisylvania Court cited by the correspon- 
dent firami that State holds, that night work 
for women is a menace not only to itid!\ i<:l- 
uals but also to the race, the commumty 
has a moral right to protect itsdf against 

the ignorance and temporary self interest 
of certain women by making such night 
wofk illegal.— The Editors. 

SMALL-BOAT SAILING 

As an ardent lover of small-boat sailing 
1 read with much interest Mr. Dix's recent 
article upon the subject in The Outlook. 
With most of the sentiments expressed I 
am in hearty accord, but must take issue 
with him in his opinion of the sloop, or bow- 
sprit-fitted craft in general. Flat i iib iaia, 
such as Mr. Dix so admires, no d«uihi luive 
their uses, though personally i have no use 
for them ; but in mild summer weather they 
probably do afford the maximum of fun for 
the minimum of expcrteuce. la "slcirting 
sedges and running upon oystenbeds,*^ for 
disporting in close proximity K» piers and 
willow trees, or indeed for common use in 
waters so shoal that upou occa&ion the 
yachtsman readily steps out and walks home, 
feu" will disimte Mi. Dix's statement that 
his cat-boat is most convenient. 

But when he accuses bowsprit-fitted boats 
of a tendency to "punch" unsuspecting 
pleasure-seekers standing on piers in the 
vicinity, I must protest. If this has been 
Mr. Dix's sad experience, in the name of 
htimanilv let him bv .dl means confine him- 
self to the cat-boat, yet surely Mr Dix c*- 
aggerates the danger. For over thirty years 
I have cruised up and down our coasi in 
small sloop-rigged Ixiats, and never once 
has bowsprit of mine prodded so much .as a 
child standing upon a pier or elsewhere I 

And fur ther, thmi^h his nautit d phraseol- 
ogy is somewhat ambiguous, Mr. Dix claim 
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that the bowsprit necejisitates an extra hand 
to alternately * looMn ' and belay the jib- 
halyards." Just why jib-halyards should have 
to be alternately loosened " and belayed, 
Is beyond comprehension ; if Mr. Dix in- 
tended to say twin jib-sheets, he may rest 
assured (luit no extra hand is necessary for 
this operation under ordinary circumstances. 
A captious reader might atao inquire why, 
since Mr. Dix chooses to designate sheets 
as *' sheet-ropes/' he does not consistently 
speak of balyard ropes," " toppingllft* 
ropes," etc. 

George S. Wasson. 

Kfttcry Point, Kline. 

To the above Mr. Dix at the suggestion 

of The Outlook replies as follows: 

" Mr. Wasson, in his letter, overlooks the 
fact* perhaps, that the subject fA my recent 
hitle sketch in The Outlook was not yacht- 
ing or anything more general than the pleas- 
ure of sailing a very modest little catboat 
upon a particular waterway that always 
shines to me with mnny delightful nssocia- 
tioDS. 1 his body of water is too shallow lor 
large, stoop-rigged yachts or schooners»and 
the n:itivcs there, knowing only the handling 
of smalt cat-boats, look with the same ignor- 
ance and intolerance upon larger craft that 
the seamen years ago had when they looked 
i«l>on steamers when they were first used, and 
i tried to give the aluiosphere of this par- 
ticular spot and the point of view of the fish- 
ermen, crabbers and sailors who live there. 
They speak colloquially of "sheet ropes" 
)ustas they do of ''a breeze of wind.'* To 
this shallow waterway come, during the sum- 
mer months, many city wor1<ers who rnnnot 
afford the luxuries of large yachts, but they 
6nd here surcease from business cares and 
unlimited pleasure and recreation. 

** It is this pleasure which I tried to picture. 
I am one of the fortunate ones who have 
known the larger problems and excitements 
of navigating larger sailing lioats in more 
extended waters ; but it some day I may have 
the pleasure of taking Mr, Wasson out for a 
spin in a small cathoat over tiie shallow but 
bre^e-strcwn and lovely waters of this par- 
ticular bay, it may give him, perhaps, a reall* 
/atinn of the si>irit of the place^ which my 
;!rt'< !e f iririitly failed lo dn *' 

THE TANAGER AND THE REDBIRD 

^May I, a very humble devotee at th« 
shrine of bird-lore, venture a word iu defense 
of the doctor who •* saw wrongly," according 
to Mr. Burroughs in his article in the last 
issue of The Outlook. The doctor had de- 
scribed a bird of vivid scarlet color in every 
quill and feathcfi and kadio be toid that " we 



have no such bird." Surely Mr. Burroughs 
has met, in woodland or on lawn or in scien- 
tific books on birds, the summer tana^er, or 
summer red-bird. Of nearly the same size 
and form as the scarlet tanager, yet, as the 
doctor described it, " with every quill and 
feather of vivid scarlet," it is one of our 
most beautiful bird visitors. Of so much 
more brilliant color and lacking the crest 
and black beak ** trimmings " of the cardinal, 
it is in no danger of being confused with the 
latter, even if one does not at once see their 
difference in form. The summer t inagcr's 
song is sweet and mellow, and his peculiar 
chirp, sounding sharply through the snowy 
luxuriance of the cherry-bkx>ms. which seem 
his favorite flower, can never be mistaken 
after once learned. He is common to the 
Southern and Southeastern States, and is 
frequently found in the Middle States, being 
much more common here in southern Ohio 
than is his brother, the black^winged scarlet 
tanager, with whom, it seems to me, he 
should exchange names. A. P. K. 

Pitjii.i. Ohio. 

A correspondent irom New Jersey writes 
to the same effect. Mr. Burroughs, at the 
request of The Outlook, replies ns follows: 
" If your correspondents had read my article 
carefully, they would have remembered that 
1 spoke of the bird they refer to — the sum- 
mer redbtrd, or summer tanager, of the 
Southern States I saw them in Kentucky: 
the bird is dull red, not scarlet. 1 know of 
no record of its having been found in Sulli- 
van County , this State, though, of course, il 
may have appeared there as a straggler, but 
it is easier to believe that the doctor*' saw 
incorrectly." 

mCOME AND nmERJTANCB TAXES 

The proposed Presidential and Congres- 
sional plan of limiting fortunes and raising 
revenue by inheritance and income taxes 
may, it is suggested, be greatly improved by 
twosimplemoditkations: viz., (1) Let fortunes 
be taxed chiefly in the process of their ac- 
cumulation, rather than at probation ; and 
(2) let the income tax be limited to those' 
inromes which are not only unearned, but 
which are now untaxed. 1 ask considera- 
tion for a few of tiie arguments upon these 

points. 

It is substantially correct to say that 
wealth, as fast as produced, is divided into 
two parts ; one part goes to wages of hand 
and brain, the other part goes to privilege, 
i he greater the part that goes to wages the 
smaller the part that goes to privily, and 
vice versa* The prime agency in determin* 
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inK how larpo shall be tlic part that goes to 
privilege is the private appropriation of tiiat 
communal product known as ground rent,(}r 
••cononiic rent; that is, what the" l.iint! is 
worth for use. The essence of privilege is 
the law given power of one man to profit at 
another man's expense. A man gets ricbt 
not nut of his earninps, but out of his sav- 
ings. If obliged tu spend all his earnings, it 
Is not possible for him to accumulate riches. 
I'lir ix>or man rebels, ncit because his rich 
neighbor can accumulate five hundred dol* 
lars to htt otie» but because, throtigh the 
operation of this special privilege, it is at 
his— the poor rtKin's— expense that the rich 
man's accuinulatiuu is made. 

The Hun. John D. Long says that tiiere 
will be discontent just so long as certain 
comforts and possessions arc within the 
reach of one class and beyond the reach of 
another class 'I'his discontent .Archbishop 
O'Coonell calls the i'umult of the Envious. 
But unprivileged men, whether unprivileged 
rich or unprivileged poor, have not far to 
look to find th.it discontent and envy start 
only where skiil ami enterprise leave ofi[ and 
special privilege begins. You are not envi- 
i>iis of IMison. nor Marconi, nor Bessemer, 
nor railway magnates, nor captains of indus- 
try ; you gladly accord them princely rewards 
as public beaefacton. It is only when the 
j>ei»ple are called npon to provide .m Kd'son 
fortune for every city and town m the coun- 
try thi\>ugh privilege exaction that your dtih 
content is aixtused. It isonlv when thev are 
require*! to superimpose upon an unprivi- 
leged steel fortune of three or four hundred 
millivm a privileged fortune of a thousand 
million, baseil upon economic rent, that the 
shoe begins lo pinch, it is only when the 
ore baron, the coal baron, the oil banm,the 
railway baron, and the land haron are privi- 
legevl to take ten dollars or a hundred dollars 
from their wages and add it to the monop- 
oly piice of c\val and iron and ml that men 
areswaveviby the ~ tvimult of the envious " 

The I'mtcd Sutes 5upr%m€ Coari hA»ce- 
dMcd that** SB uniusi tax is larceny in form 
ol law " I'tvusJ * • te^ are the fr- -. 
uQ«u^ uac» — uj&eis waich sub»-act irxwa 
wagres and make ahaost impossible the sar- 
ii^s ot btwr while a«^c<(wn^as tbe fvvr.»es 

pr ■k ;!<xe 

lijt. u i> a>kcvL »Kat are yx^ s;^ "-el dj 
aU>ttt it } We sav. there is :u»t one punish- 



pn» '-cgte. I ait ii^jc o-. t;^c cvu.. ira^ 

at i» r\e\i tr ' a'. >. .-vf. •. "^r i ■ » > 
^ -V . , .... ^ : — or ^■v** p"-oce*s» 

*A\ai-veL Ta.1. set p.-.^aae %^»-<rfcr ? r»w 



corporate franchise, but tax the privilege 
attached thereto. The colossal error of the 
century is the private appropriation, instead 
of the taxation, of rent. 

For the prevention of unjust fortunes a 
natural process is already provided. For an 
equitable reduction of accumulated fortunes 
artificial nir\rhinery remains to be invented 
President Koo.scvelt in his Message confesses 
that the question of an income tax is " very 
intricate, delicate, and troublesome." It 
would seem that the proposed dissipation of 
fortunes by moms of an inheritance tax 
must prove awkward and of questionable 
justice, besides discouraging enterprise at its 
point of greatest efficiency and in the midst 
<A a beneficent career. 

It is a fundamental principle of economics 
that the expenditure, enterprise, and activicjr 
of society express Utemselvcs in ecooeoi i c 
rent, the annual val ;< f land. Another 
fundament.il principle of economical is this, 
that a tax upon economic rent subtracts noth- 
ing fnmi wages, and any tax upon rent, hoir- 
ever l.nrge, cnnnot remain .i l^urdea Upon the 
owner beyond a generation at mo&L 

Unjust fortunes are made out of gnmMl 
rent accumulated and compounded. Ther 
can be perpetuated only by the private ap- 
propriation of ground rent : cut off from 
ground rent, the public nutriment, they viU 
quickly crumble and perish from the ^cc a£ 
the earth. 

BIr. Carnegie says; "Who made the 

• wealth ' of the Manhattan Island farm ? Tbe 
community, the pc^ilation, the pcopk- Tl»es 
you tdl me dat weaKh b sacred. I say that 
the community was the leading partcer tiaai: 
made that wealth. 1: was h--^dreds of peo- 
ple settlmg up there, ibouatafi*i» of peop*e se^ 
tling around diere, and here are these m3Sa» 
aires, they have toiled not. nferther hare ti* 
spun."" is it not sensibie loi 
lative fortunes 
atkm? 

tax measure, su) > oi Luic riaa who zakis 
out of a SI anhattan fara : ** The SttSe has 
I'^n an essennal partner in brs success. 
The State h^s the iahemit r^: ro dery apiaa 
it such a tax as may fakfr iL^mena whas 
the p^rorle raay have ccctr.bcad "Kw^ri :3c 
t.>r:-r.e."* This b SinCk T»» 
id -™icra;e\i. 

Press >iest Roosevelt ' 
:r-vicv ir- :a-v ar..i trcxibrcskataacs* " r'xn 
uxvioe sax wsi:^ be icaraa a> ^T^nytraa 
sharpiv bet a «a cspttii and pt9r3qB^ W 
'.•-^tt- izv^fties ate it*^^ smc saw 
tc-i; ant u-ncaraed. 
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(Natural Flavor) 

"^ood Products 



The charm of the meai depends upon the 
taste and quality of the food* together with 
ease and quickness of serving. 

lobby's Deviled Ham 
Libby's Veal Loaf 

Libb>*s Gherkins 
Libby's Mixed Pickles 



would grace any table. Ready to serve on the mo- 
inent with aU the Ixither of preparfttion done away vnlh* 



Ox Tongue 
Corned Beef 
Baked Beans 



Peerless Dried Beef 
Boneless Chicken 
Vienna Sausage 

are food products made in the famous white enameled 
kitchen, the only one of its kind in the world. 
A supply of Libby's should be in every pantry. 
Just the thing for outings, picnics, motoring and 
fishing trips, etc. 

Tour grocer has Libby's — 
insist on having Libby's 

The new 84-pap|e f)ocil<l>-t pivM many delightful recipes for lunch* 
eon, dinnet and »pecial occA»ioru. It u seat free on request. 




Ubby, McNeill * Ubby, 
Cliicatfo. 
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CNote this label. It means exactly what it 
says — "simon pure" leaf lard, in the pail, with- 
out an ounce of other fat in it. Moreover, it is 
the lard of selected leaf, refined by the best 
process yet invented — an absolutely pure, "dry," 
perfect product — the very cream of lard. And 
the government seal — that strip of tin across 
the top, bearing the "U.S. Inspected and passed" 
stamp. There's Uncle Sam's guaranty that this lard is pure leaf — the 
best of all shortening. "To be sure, use *Simon Pure.' " 



LEAF 




TEA BISCUITS 

€1 Si(t one quart of tlour with 
one teaspoonful of salt, and 
three rounding teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder : into this work 
one large teaspoonful of Arm- 
our's "Simon Pure" Leaf Lard 
until it is of the consistency of 
corn meal, then add just enough 
sweet milk to make a dough eas- 
ily handled; roll out one-half 
inch thick, place in greased pan 
and bake for about fifteen min- 
utes in very hot oven ; brush 
with yolk of egg and milk; re- 
turn to oven to glaze. 




BISCUIT SHORT CAKE 

COne quart Hour; one scant pint water 
or milk ; one-half cup Armour's Simon 
Pure Leaf Lard; one heaping teaspoon- 
ful salt; three teasp>oonfuls baking pow- 
der; one teasp>oonful sugar. Mix dry 
ingredients and sift into chopping bowl. 
Add chilled lard ; chop lightly. Keep 
ingredients cold. Add water or milk, 
stirring lightly. Have three plates well 
greased. Divide dough into six parts and 
roll each the size of plate. Put two cakes 
in each plate, one on top of other, and 
bake about 15 minutes in quick oven. 
Take out, tear cakes apart and spread 
with butter. Put the fruit, which has 
just been mashed and covered with 
sugar, between layers. Sprinkle with 
powdered sugar and serve while hot. 
Sugar and cream or whipped cream may 
be served with it. 




NEW ENGUND FRIED CAKES 

C Scant cup granulated sugar 
rounding tablespoonful batter, 
cupful sweet milk, two eggs, ooe- 
fourth teaspoon salt, one-fourtb 
teaspoon nutmeg, four cupfols 
flour, four rounding teaspooofait 
baking powder. Sift the bakinc 
powder with the flour and add 
the nutmeg, cream butter and 
sugar, add eggs, and beat thor- 
oughly; then add the milk atxJ 
dour. More flour should b« added 
on the kneading board until the 
dough can be rolled out ooe- 
fourth of an inch thick and re- 
tain its shape when cat. Cat 
and fry in .\rmour's " Sii 
Pure " Leaf Lard. 
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A Better Chance for Children 

of the Slums 

By CHARLES W. ELIOT 

President of Harvard University 
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y neception in America 

By FU CHI HAO, M.A. 

The Second Hague Conference 

By ELBERT F. BALDWIN 

Staf Correspondent of The Outlook it The Hague 

An Unprogressive Farm 
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Get 

Posted for Yourself 

You may think, or assume without thinking, that you know 
all about life insurance, but you don't. You may think that 
you know what changes the New York laws have made in 
this great business, but it is doubtful if you do. You may 

think you know how chcaplv insurance can be bought, but 
you would likely be surprised if you wrote to 

The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 

for samples of the new Standard Form of policies. It would 
pay any man to get acquainted with the Mutual Life, long 
the !ar^est and staunchest insurance company in the world, 
and to-dav better than ever. Send tor a copy of the Trus- 
tees' address to poHcy holders. It is very plain and very 
interesting. Send for sample policies. Get your infor- 
mation at first hand. Do your own thinking, but 
base your thinking on facts — ^up-to-date &cts. 

The Time to Act is NOW. 

For the new forma of policies consult our i 
■fent, or write direct to 

The Mutual lASe losurance 
Company of New York. 
N.Y. 
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_ Tuesday of last week 

E^^UonT'' ''^'^ election day in ihe 
Philippine Islands. The 
members of Ihe first Assembly of ihc 
islands —the lower house of the rhilip- 
pine Legislature — were chosen by quali- 
fied voters. There were two main 
parties which enc^nged in the contLSt : 
the Nationalists (^Nacionalistas) and the 
Progressives (Progresistas). The Na- 
tionalists, who were divided into factions, 
advocated political independence for the 
islands, .\ccordinj*' to (lie hilest available" 
returns, they won a decided majority of tlie 
delegates. Their victory seems to have 
been especially marked in Manila. S<Mne 
of the N.uionnlists, while advocating in- 
cltrpeiulciicc. h u e l)een moderate in their 
xieniands. I he other Nationalists, how- 
ever, who have urged immediate inde- 
pendence, proved to be dominant in the 
party. It is these that have detentiined, 
it seems, the temper of the first Assem- 
bly. The result of the election should 
not be r^rded too seriously. The 
campaign, so far as the victorious party 
was concernetl. was conducted on an 
issue with which the Assembly cannot 
deal. It had little if any bearing upon 
the tasks which the Assembly will have 
to take up. (In the other hand, the suc- 
cess of this campaign throws little lii^ht 
upon the actual sentiment in the islands, 
except as it may possibly indicate the 
limits of the sentiment in behalf of inde- 
pendence. Of the population of the 
islands only a small proportion consist 
of qualified voters. Of the qualified 
voters only about a half were registered ; 
and of the unre:,dstered half there were 
•unqiiestionahly but a \ery small i)roi>or- 
tion who were eager for independence. 
The apathy exhibited in the small regis- 
tration may spell discouragement or it 
may .s]>ell cor. tent; the figiircs do not tell ; 
but it certainly does not spell excited 
desire to establish outright an independ- 
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ent nation. Independence is a fine 

word to conjure with ; it appeals to the 
imagination; it probably brought to the 
pf)lls most of those I'ilipinos who feel 
its charm. But whether it did or not, 
the immediate problem before the Fili- 
pinos is one not of independence but of 
self-gcnremment 

. It was for the purpose 
Setf-oJ^mmt of training the Filipinos 
\n the art of self govern- 
ment that the United States brought the 
Assembly into being. When they have 
proved tlwit they can protect themselves 
and their property and administer their 
atTairs, it will then be for themselves to 
decide whether they can afford to be 
independent of the United States, or not 
That they, have begun their sd ing 
auspiciously no friend of theirs will care 
to assert. They have not shown any 
great eagerness to begin the experiment, 
as the light registration shows ; and those 
who have recorded their choice of leaders 
have apparent !)■ not exhibited sound 
judgment. According to a despatch from 
Washington printed in the New York 
Sun, Dr. Dominador Gomez, head of the 
Nationalist party, who on the face of the 
returns was elected to the Assembly, 
and who tlierefore seems to be the chosen 
political leader of the Filipinos, has had 
an unsavor)' career. The jx-ople of the 
United States have had their (Gomezes, 
but they have never made any of them 
President. Dr. Gomez has been in com- 
munication with the lad rones and has 
done much to encourage them ; yet. if 
sf)me of the ladrfjnc- chiefs are to he 
believed, he has betrayed them ; by mak- 
ing unauthorized promises of immunity 
he induced these chiefs to surrender to 
the (Invernment. with the consequence 
that they have been sentenced to death, 
lie is president of a workingman*s 
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union. Out of forty thousand dollars 
collected from laborers be has not ac- 
couDted for more than fourteen thou- 
sand. In connection with charges of 
misappropriation of funds, he tried to 
make a bargain with the (iovernment in 
order to escape, but failed. For con- 
tempt of court in violating an order con- 
cerning the bankrupt union he is under 
sentence of imprisonment, a sentence 
which has been confirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the islands. In addition to all 
this^his election has been contested on the 
grniind of ilk-^al eh-ctioiuu-rinj^. These 
are the reports concerning the man who 
is the head and front of the victorious 
political faction in the Philippines. All 
this indicates, not that the I ihpino is 
incapable of self government, hut simply 
that he is a novice. It would have been 
surimsii^ if he had shown great ability 
in popular government. It was just 
because he was untrained or ill trained 
that the United States took him as a 
pupil. It is possible that his school- 
master has not waited long enough for 
him to learn well the lessons in the 
primary department and is setting him 
to work in the laboratory too early ; it is 
certain that his schoolmaster has not 
given hitn the best possible chance to 
feed and clothe himself. In other words, 
the I'nited States has perhaps put upon 
the Philippine Islands greater political 
burdens than they are ready to bear, 
while it has not permanently relieved 
the islands of taiifT atid commercial 
burdens which they ought not to be 
required to bear. But this Nation, what- 
ever its mistakes, has undertaken the 
care of the Philippines in the spirit, not 
of the exf>!oiter. but of the guide ; and it 
is not going to Ix; disheartened because 
they prove to be in need of guidance. 

^ 1 he outbreak of savage 

The Masaaere ... „ ( ■ 

in Morocco hatred agamst foreign- 
ers last week at Casa* 
blanca, a Moroccan seaport, was a 
symptom of the ii liqinits' and racial 
fanaticism ol the country. The Sultan 
of Morocco has long been regarded by 
a great part of 'his subjects as a hetero- 
dox and dant^errnis ninn because of his 
interest in Western inventions and amuse- 



ments, and Morocco is more or less con- 
stantly in a state of semi-revolt. Folitical 
intrigues and ambitions of the native 
leaders of tribes have l^en the cause of 
many of the so-called bandit mitrnge*;; 
and at the present time Kaisuii is defy- 
ing the authority of the Sultan, All this 
unrest and sporadic violence does not 
prove, as sf)me writers seem to think, 
that the work of the Algcciras conference 
of nations was a failute, but rather that 
the Algeciras treaty, or something even 
stronger, was a necessity. There is a 
pf)int heyr)nd which a st-mi-civilized peo- 
ple cannot be left to itself : and that 
point is certainly reached when the »ul>- 
jects of foreign nations are massacred 
in its streets. At Casablanca tribesmen 
eti*"red the town, attacked the foreign 
workmen employed on the harbor im- 
provements and street railways, and 
cruelly maltreated them, while five 
I>enchmen, two Italians, and one Span- 
ish subject were clubbed or stabbed 
to death. The only cause was the 
native opposition to such improvements 
as street railways and harbor break> 
waters, which are apparently regarded as 
the entering wedge for European ideas. 
As we write, serious fear is entertained 
lest the Kabyle and other tribesmen may 
pour into ("■asaV)lanca. take possession 
of ihe place, and kill an\ fr»reigners they 
may find there. Neither France, which 
under the Algeciras treaty has special 
responsibilities for order in Morocco, 
nor the two other countries whose sub- 
jects have been killed, can be expected 
to refrain from prompt retaliation. It 
is gratifying, however, to have the state- 
ment of M. Clemenceau that in dealing 
with the sitnatinn France will be guided 
by two principles : first, to find a peace- 
ful solution of the problem if possible ; 
second, to act only in agreement with 
the Powers that took part in the Algeciras 
Conference. French and Spanish ships 
have been despatched to Casablanca, 
and France has at Toulon transports 
with troops ready to sail for Morocco. 
French papers point out that, unless 
decisive action is taken, Mohammedan 
fanaticism may be fanned to such a point 
that a " holy war " may ensue, and 
thereby the French power io Algeria 
may be endangered. 
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, , ^, The treaty recently en- 

Japan and the .^^ hetw^tn Japan 

i\ at tons , w\ • • 1 

and Russia is concerned 

with various questions relating to navi- 
gation, the hsherics. and commerce gen- 
erally, and it is expected that these 
definite agreements will remove the 
likelihood of a clash between the two 
powers upon any of not a few dangcr- 
points connected widi these matters. In 
a broad way, the treaty provides that 
each nation shall treat the other on what 
is loosely called " the most favored 
nation basis/' and that, with certain 
slight and necessary exceptions specified, 
the subjects of each nation shall enjoy 
eciual opportunity with those of the other 
in which they may be living;. It is 
widely reported in tiie I'.uropean press 
that this coininercial treaty between 
Japan and Russia will be followed by 
one of a political character similar in its 
provisions to that now existing between 
Japan and France. If these rcp>orts arc 
correct, tfie two nations will agree to 
respect one another's present geographi- 
cal delimitations, and perhaps to gunran- 
tee their integrity ; while Russia on her 
part will ratify her recognition of Japan's 
supremacy in Korea, and in return Japan 
will support Russia's claims as to rait' 
ways in northern Manchuria. Mean- 
while the situation in Korea remains 
acute in interest. The Japanese troops 
have disarmed the Korean soldiers, and 
as a result riots broke out, in which it is 
said some fifty Korean .soldiers and a 
much larger number of citizens were 
killed or injured. It is understood that 
Japan has about thirty thousand soldiers 
in Korea; general armed resistance to her 
power is not to be thought of ; riotitig is 
futile and reprehensible. The supremacy 
of Japan over Korea is now firmly estab- 
li>hed and must be accepted as a his- 
torical fact ; but it is true that Korea 
has, without serious fault of her own, fallen 
a victim to the international jealousies 
of Russia and Japan, and this ought to 
make it doubly impera(i\e on Japan to 
provide instant !>• and ettu icntly for the 
protection of Korean personal and prop- 
erty rights. Last week Prince Tjyong- 
( )ui-Yi, who was one of the delegates to 
The Hague nt by the now deposed 
Emperor of Korea without Japan s con- 



sent, arrived in iNew York, ami announced 
his hopes of arousing sympathy for his 
unfortunate country among Americans. 
His view of the Japanese in Korea may 
be taken with allowance for natural 
prejudice. Prince Tjyong declared that 
Japan is ** nearly drunk with ambtti<m to 
spread her power that she would like 
to have the Philippines ; that the Koreans 
are determined to throw off the yoke of 
oppression ; and that all classes of his 
people resent the injurious and insulting 
treatment of individual Koreans by the 
Jajxinese. Me announces his intention 
to appeal for support and sympathy to 
the Great Powers, and says that he will 
return to his own countr)*, although he 
belie\ es that he goes to his death. In 
connection with this appeal to the United 
States, a recent semi-official report from 
the United States State Department 
may be referred to ; it was there made 
clear that our Government had already 
looked into the question of the duties of 
the United States toward Korea under 
the treaty of 1S82, and that it found 
no warrant for taking any active pro- 
ceedings in the way of interference 
between the Korean people and their 
Japanese rulers. 



... The interference 

An hns'ltan f .^u 1 1 e 

E-j i- 7 of the House of 

Educational Ktnrm - . . 

Lords m 1906 pre- 
vented the Liberal Government from 
remodeling the system of elementary 
education and taking all schools from 
under the close control whidi the Estab* 
lished Church and tiie Roman Catholic 
Church have so long exercised over 
most of thein. "But the Minister of Fdu- 
catiun has large administrative powers 
under existing acts of Parliament, and 
these are now being used to remedy some 
of the grievances of which l- ree Church- 
men complain. ( )ne of the special griev- 
ances has recently been removed by the 
new regulations for the government and 
administration of training colleges for 
teachers. From the time these colleges 
were established in the fifties of the last 
century, many of them have been under 
the control of the Established Churdi ; 
although, generally .speaking, seventy-five 
per cent, of the cost of building and 
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inaiiUainiii'jf thcni has out of ihe 

imperial Ireasur)'. i hen mauugement, 
however, was in the hands of the Church ; 
and hitherto it has been the rule that 
none but members of the Church could 
be admitted to these training colleges. 
There has never been sufficient accom- 
modation in all the colleges — church and 
unsectarian— for all the candidates for 
admission ; and in hundreds of cases 
young men and women who had devoted 
four or five years to preparatory work 
for the teaching profession have been 
compelled to sever their connection with 
the church iu wliicli they were reared 
and to be con finned according to the 
rites of the Established Church before 
they could obtain admission to a college 
and thus complete their training. Since 
the Test .^ct was repealed in 1828 teach- 
ing in the elementary schools has been 
the only department of the English civil 
service in wliich such conditinns existed 
— a fact which has !onc}f worked injustice 
both to the teaching profession and to 
the Free Churches. Under the new 
regulation the religious test now dis- 
appears as ref^aicts any deparlment <^f 
the public service ; and it will not be 
possible for the Established Church to 
make it a condition of the admission of 
a candidate to one of its training col- 
leges that he or she shall join the Church, 
or to exact a pledge from candidates that 
during their two years' sojourn in the 
training college they will attend any 
particular church. The new order is 
even more far-rearhinLj ; for it makes an 
end to a social cxciusiveness which has 
long been maintained at some of the 
training colleges partly supported by the 
Government. These colleges made a 
specialty of training the daughters of 
professional men for teaching in the 
secondary schools, and they rigidly ex- 
cluded the daughters of retail tradesmen 
and of wacfe-earners. The new order 
docs not make this social exclusiveness 
impossible; but any institution whidi 
continues its exclusiveness will be 
removed fr ^u the list of colleges recog- 
nized by the lulucation Department and 
will forfeit the grants hitherto paid to it 
from the Imperial Treasury. The order 
thus recognizes a sf)imd social principle 
and tends in the right direction. 



It is somewhat difficult 
Z"^^^ to judge from the press 
' despatches precisely what 

progress is being made at the Hague 
Conference. A great variety of pro- 
posals have been presented, and they are 
being discussed in the four Commissions 
into which the Conference has divided 
for convenience and for systematized 
work. Even if a proposal is approved 
by one of the four Commissions, it must 
in the end go to the entire Conference 
before adoption and must be approved 
by each and all of the national delega- 
tions. Thus, when lately one of the 
Contmissions approved by a substantial 
majority the American proposal to make 
private property at sea in time of war 
exempt from capture except in case of 
blockades, the result was gratifying, 
especially to Americans, and a tribute to 
Mr. Choate's eloquent ailment, but it 
did not show that this important action 
would be taken ultimately by the Con- 
ference. Indeed, Uie indication was 
rather for the opposite course. Another 
American proposal was debated last 
week, and this— unlike the one just 
referred to above — did not celate to a 
change in the laws of war, but to the 
essential object of the Hague Confer* 
cnce, the world's peace. Arbitration, 
the establishment of more effective nUes 
to govern a permanent Tribunal, and the 
provision for stated regular meetings of 
the Hague Conference itself — these are 
the great thinj^s that lovers of peace 
hope to .see fully accomplished. As one 
of the Dutch delegates said in this de- 
bate, the extension of arbitration is the 
practkal way to brinj; about limitation 
of armaments. The American initiative 
was approved last week, wiih some reser- 
vations, by Russian, German, British, 
and Mexican delegates. In supporting 
it, Mr. Choate read President Roosevelt's 
letter to the Peace Congress in New 
\ ork last spring, and urged the forma- 
tion of a court of such dignity, consid> 
eration. and rank that the best and 
allies! jurists of the world mitrht he asked 
to serve upon it. The work ot the present 
Hague Tribunal, he said, should be 
extended in its scope. In eight years 
otily four cases have been submittrd to 
the Tribunal, although its ver)- existence 
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has undoubtedly encouraged the making 
of arbitration agreements among the 

nations without resort either to war or 
tn a tri ll before the Tribunal. Now it 
is proposed to have all the judges' sala- 
ries and the cost of proceedings divided 
on some fair principle between all the 
nations, rather than to have, as now, 
these ex|X"nses borne by the countries 
actually in controversy. This would 
make the court free to all who appealed 
to its judgment. The jud<;t'^ are to be 
salnri. :d ofticinls. to sit at fixed sessif>ns 
and tor dchnite terms of service. And in 
other ways the constitution of the »mrt 
is modified to make it more like that of 
ordinary law courts. In conclusion, Mr. 
Choaf(» mrtdt* an eloquent appeal for the 
supreme importance of developing and 
building up out of the present Tribunal 
one which would regally satisfy the world- 
^^ itit- (Iniiantl. It is six weeks since this 
Conference lust assembleti," Mr. (Jhoale 
said, and there is certainly no time to 
lose. We have done much to regulate 
war, and very little to prevent it. Let 
us unite on this great pacific measure, 
and satisfy the world that the second 
Peace Conference really desires that in 
the future peace and not war be the nor 
inal conditimi of < ix ili/ed ii.uioirs.'* F.lsc 
where in this mnnher of The ()iill(K.k 
the fourth of a series of letters from I'he 
Outlook*s staff correspondent at The 
Hague will be found. 



Georgia has adopted State 

prohibition. The passage 

last week of a drastic meas- 
ure making the saleot liqn< <r illegal wiihin 
the State is the result of an agtiaiion 
that has been long continued. The 
lower house has on several occasions 
passed such a jneasure. but each time 
the Senate has defeated it. This year 
the Senate passed the measure, and, in 
spite of obstructive tactics, the lower 
house agreed. The Governor, Iloke 
Smith, although he is not a believer in 
the policy of State prohibition, had con- 
sented to give his sanction to the meas> 
ure and make it law. For years Geoigia 
has regulated the liquor traffic by a sys- 
tem of local option. 'I'he unit to which 
Uie choice between license and no-license 



was allowed was the county. So suc- 
cessful was this system that liquor-sell- 
ing was made illegal throughout most of 
the State. The result was that it was 
practically only in .Vtlunta, Augusta, 
Macon. Savannah, and some other cities 
of the State that liquor was legilly pur- 
chasable. \ itluallv the whole rural por- 
tion of the .State was under self imposed 
prohibition. Of the hundred and thirty- 
seven counties, a hundred and three had 
adopted no-license. It would seem as 
if the success of local f»ption would have 
encouraged those who were working for 
the restraint ol the liquor traffic to con- 
tinue their fight under that system. On 
the contrary, it encouraged them rather 
to seek Slate prohibition. The argu- 
ment was hke this: At present most of 
the territory of the State, containing 
about half of the population, is under 
no-lirense. In the rest of the territory 
of the State many of the people, forming 
a minority in each community, but when 
added to the rest of the population 
making a large majority of the whole 
State, are helievers in no-license. This 
majority ought to rule ; but the only 
way it can carry its will into effect is by 
abandoning local option and supporting 
State prohibition. As a consequence, 
the inhabitants of the rural districts 
have combined with a minority in the 
cities, and have given orders to the peo- 
ple of the cities that the y shall no longer 
be allowed to purchase liquors ol any 
sort. It will be illegal even for a phy- 
sician to prescribe liquor as a medicine. 
That State prohibition will actually 
work in Georgia more effectively than 
it has elsewhere^ we do not l^elieve. 
in Maine, prohibition, which is there 
embedded in the State Constitution, is 
still an issue. The sale of liquor in the 
cities, and even in the towns of moder- 
ate size, has been tor years hardly less 
free, and in some cases freer, than in 
many cities where a license system pre- 
vails. The breaking of the liquor law 
of Maine is notorious ; it has developed 
among the people a disregard for all law 
which gives the best citizens of the State 
serious concern. The attempt to enforce 
prohibition in many cities of Maine 
has been almost ( ontnnuMislv resisted. 
Similar conditions pievail in tiues of 
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Kansas, Kansas Ciiy, Kansas, has been 
boasting of its enforcement of the liquor 
law — practically a modification of local 
option for n prohibition State, Iowa 
tried pruhibiiion — then passed a law to 
provide for its violation. If the experi- 
ence of Georgia differs, the law and the 
conditions under which it operates will 
invite study. 



By receding from its for- 
The Railway position, the South- 

and the State Railw.i)- has ended 

the conflict between the State of North 
Carolina and the United States Circuit 
Court over the passenger rate law. At 
first. V)y refusing to obey this law on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional, and 
appealing to the Federal court for pro- 
tection against the infliction of criminal 
penalties which the law imposed, the 
railway encountered the wrath of the 
State. Although it proposed to impound 
the difference between the rates which 
It was charging and the rates which the 
law allowed, and to return this difference 
to the purchasers of tickets if the case 
should be decided against it, it could 
obtain no concessions from the State. 
Governor Glenn would not consent to 
anything but absolute obedience to the 
law while ihe case is pending. He even 
threatened to call the Legislature in 
special session for the jjurpose of 
depriving the railway of its right to do 
business in the State. Week before last 
the Stale authi>rities issued a warrant 
for the arrest of President Finley of the 
Southern Railway; but Jud^r i'riichard, 
of the I'^edcral Court, n lr.isrd him on 
habeas corpus proceedings. Almost 
immediately the railway accepted the 
terms laid down by (lovemor Glenn^ 
and applied to Jutlge Pritchard to 
modify his injunction against the State 
authorities on its behalf, i he terms 
which the railway accepted involved 
both a retreat by the railway and cer- 
tain rrincessli: .tiv by the State. On the 
one hand, the railway agreed to abandon 
its former rales, and to put into effect 
on August 8 the 23^-cent rate required 
by the law; and to nppeal its case to 
the Supreme ("ourt of the Stale, from 
which, if it is defeated, it can appeal to 



the Supreme Court of the United Slates. 
On the other hand, the State will con- 
tinue the action in the Federal courts; 

will dismiss intlictments and prosecu- 
tions now pending; will not insti- 
tute other indictments or prosecutions 
for any alleged violation of the law 
up to the time this new arrangement 
is put into efTert. " as far ns the Gov- 
ernor can control the same and, 
through the Governor, will advise all 
people against bringing penalty suits 
until the present cases arc iIk. ided. In 
the meantime the Souihcrn Railway had 
to encounter last week restrictive action 
on the part of the State of Alabama. In 
accordance with an act which was 
passed last spring and wefit into efTect 
on July 1, the State has revoked the 
license of the railway for removing a 
civil case from a court of the State to a 
IVdcral court. From the despatches 
which have come to ns it is nut clear in 
what respect this law ditters from that 
which judge Thomas G. }ones, of the 
Middle Alabama District, has declared 
unconstitutional. In \"iii;inia the iv is a 
variation of this contliel over raih\.iy 
rates, inasmuch as there it is not a law 
but an order of the Railway Commission 
which has been enjoined by Judge 
Pritchard. Dtimately all these ques- 
tions as to the constitutionality of rate 
laws and orders will have to be decided 
by the United Stat, s Supreme Court, 
and they ought to be brought before it 
in as siK'edy and orderly a way as pos- 
sible. In ihe meantime it should be 
remembered : first, that the several States 
have no power to control inter-State com- 
inerre : and, second, that those Sf:\tes 
Will promote both justice and i>rosperity 
which endeavor to harmonize their con- 
trol of transportation within their bound- 
aries with the cojilrol exercised o%*er 
inter State commerce by the Federal 
(Jovernment. 

_ _. ^. Ai^ain a jiidicial ad- 

FnbNe vance m .sccurmg the 

rights of the public is 
to be recorded. The residents of Oak- 
land, a subiub of Pittsburg, brought suit 
against the Jones \' I nnijhlin Suc! 
Company in an ellort to restram that 
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vast iron-making corporation from coin 
tinuing the emission of ore dust — an 

aggravated form of smoke - from its 
blast furnaces. In n decision handed 
down by Judge Young, of the Allegheny 
Court of Common Pleas, the officers of 
the offending company are held to be in 
contempt for failinp^ to compl}- with a 
previous order to abate the nuisance 
complained of, and are heavily fined, 
even the directors of the company being 
each ordered to pay $100. Judge Young 
has nlso definitely stated that iinle'>s the 
company can arrange tinaily to prevent 
the emission of ore dust in its manufac- 
turing process, it must suffer exemplary 
fines or close its furnaces. This is the 
first recognition of the rights of the peo- 
ple as against a great industry, the courts 
having long held that while an adjudged 
nuisance of private origin^— as an offen- 
sive stable, or a disorderly noise about 
a residence — could be legally abated, 
the processes of manufacturing were to 
be considered in the light of necessary 
evils when attended, as in the case in 
pf>int, with disagreeable cf)nclilions. 
'i hai the point has been reached at which 
the residents of a community have legal 
redress against intolerable manufactur> 
ing conditions, and that such a decision 
should have been made pubUc at the 
great iron city of Pittsburg, is most 
hopeful as Will as significant. The 
result of the appeal at once taken to the 
Supreinr <''iurt of Pennsylvania by the 
defentlauL company will be awaited with 
great interest Should Judge Young be 
sustained, there is hope for hitherto 
hopeless sufferers from noise, smoke, 
dust, and other industrial contributions 
to disease and discomfort, and manufac- 
turers will be forced to find means to 
a\ oid distressing the neighborhoods of 
their plants. 

T-,. Tj . r The attitude of the 

The riunltni} of ^ • , , . 

^ ,* American people toward 
the Grafler ... *^ . *^ , ,. 

dishonesty m puijhc 

fitlice should be ju<lge(l. not by the fre- 
quency with which theft or fraud is 
reported, but by the persistency with 
which it is pursued. From all over the 
conn try comes tin- Avord that the grafter 
is hunted. A broker of IMttsburg has 
been convicted of conspiracy to bribe 



the Councils of the city to pass a fran- 
chise. A Councilman had already been 
convicted of soliciting the bribe ; unil the 
president of the company will soon be 
placed on trial for his participation in 
the affair. Thus the attack has been 
directed against the three parties to the 
transaction the coqwratlon. the Coun- 
cihnan, and llie go-between. In an Illi- 
nois city — Peoria— two former highway 
commissioners, indicted for misappro 
priation of public funds, have pleaded 
g^nihy. In Wisconsin some grafters of 
Milwaukee, having failed in their appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the State, will 
have to go to jail ; and a citv official has 
confessed to a shortage in iiis account. 
In Ohio a lumber merchant has been 
found guilty of defrauding the city (A 
Columbus. In New Jersey a legis- 
lative commission is .searchini; ^ i^raft 
in the conduct of Slate atTairs. In Penn- 
sylvania the invesligalion of the Capitol 
fraud is still in progress, and is likely 
to be followed by criminal prosecutions. 
In New ^'ork, in accordance with a sug- 
gestion made l)\ (Inxernor Hughes, a law 
has been enacted empowering Slate 
officers, boards, or commissions to in- 
vestigate the departments of the State 
Government, and for tliis pur]rose to ivsne 
subpcenas, administer oaths, and require 
the attendance of witnesses in the pro- 
duction of books and papers. In Cali- 
fornia, as every one in the country knows, 
there has been a vigorous and etTecti\e 
pursuit of the dishonest ortkiais ot San 
Francisco. Such facts as these indicate 
that healthy impatience with dishonesty 
is increasing, and that the demand for 
a higher type of man in public oflice, 
selected not through selfish interests 
but through merit, is becoming more and 
more insistent and w idespread. 

The largest fine ever 
imposed by any court 
in the history of the 
world was placed upon the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana by Jvitlge Landis, 
of the United Slates Court for the Dis- 
trict of Northern Illinois, on Saturday 
last. The Company had been found 
guilty of accepting illegal rebates by a 
jury. There were no fewer than 1,462 
separate counts or instances of rebating 
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pot Iwfore the jury after over 400 counts 

had been wilhdrawn, and the niaxiniiiin 
tin«' of ?2(>,0()0 was imposed for i nch of 
tlicsc coutils, making the enormous 
aggregate fine of ?29,240,000. While 
the Indiana company thus fined has a 
capital stock of only $1,000,000, it is 
said to have attachable property f»f value 
in excess of the total tine. As it is a sub- 
sidiary brandi of the Standard Oil Com* 
pany of New Jersey, the latter raay be 
held responsible, and it was on this 
I>oint and on the \-nliie and rnpifniizn 
tion of the parent cunipan), it will be 
remembered, that Judg:e Landis required 
the testimony t)f Mr. Rockefeller and 
other officers of the .Stand. ud Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. The tiovernment's 
case was based on the allegation that the 
Standard had received from the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad Company between 
1903 and 1 'H)5 a rate of si.\ c<m)»s per f»ne 
hundred pounds on oil shipixci from 
Whiting, Indiana, to East St. Louis, Illi- 
lUMS, and St. Louis, Missouri, in the face 
of a pnlKishrd r.i(.- (.f eighteen cents 
per one hundred pounds for sinul ir 
shipments. The chief defense was that 
the Standard Oil Company supposed 
that the six-cent rate had been iiled by 
the Chicago and Alton Railway as re- 
quired and diat it was the legal rate. 
It i$ stated that the Government will 
now proceed against the railway in this 
same matter. An apiK-al will doubtless 
be taken, and in time the case will lie 
reviewed by tJie United .Stales Supreme 
Court. This case is an illustration on a 
large scale of a timii alu idy pointed 
ont in The Outlo. ,k — that the policy of 
the present Adnunistration as regards 
Trusts is not to fight them because they 
are great combinations of capital, nor to 
make them ask lower prices or pay 
higher rales. Imt to force them to stop 
giving and taking unequal rales for ihe 
same service. 

. ^ ^, The law providing for 

Woman inspector ^ 

spector lately enacted 

by the Connecticut Legislature marks 

an interesting departure from the usual 
method of selectit)n. Under this law the 
factory inspect(»r appoints one woman 
deputy on the recur.- mendaiion of an 



Advisory Commission of three women 

chosen b) the Governor. This Commis- 
sion is to be a continuing body, its fiisi 
members sen ing for two, four, and six 
years respectively. As the term of each 
Commissioner expires, her place is to be 
filled for six years. Thus, as in the gov- 
erninsf boards nf soci il clubs, a majority 
of the Cominission will be familiar wiih 
facts and requirements, while the change 
of one member every two years will bring 
freshness of view into its composition. 
.\n easy inference from the pains taken 
in iliis act to secure an unusual woman 
for factory inspector is that these who 
devised the law expect her to fill an un- 
usual i3lace. qualificntions for which can 
best 1k' deiermined by her own .sex. In 
the langiiage of the act, the woman deputy 
factory inspector "shall have no duty 
concerning any machinery, appliances, 
or fixtures, except .sanitary fixtrjres." It 
is made her duty to inquire into the 
enforcement of Uie laws rq^lating the 
employment of women and girls in any 
manufactnn-. Tnerh.uiieal or mercantile 
establishmem. investigai«- conditions re- 
lating to the health and welfare ot uoiuen 
and girts employed in such establish- 
ments, and report thereon to the factory 
inspertor." In otht r words, those who 
devised the law wish to secure a high- 
class and capable woman to investigate 
social and moral conditions affecting 
girls employed in factories, and even 
more in department stores, the theor)' 
being Uiat a woman ofiicial can ieam of 
and remedy bad or improper conditions 
where a man official cannot. That such 
a woman inspector shall siiccessful!} tlis- 
charge these tiiltii ult and delicate tUilies it 
is necessary lliat her appointment be freed 
from any prejudicial influence, as of poli- 
tics or unionism. As the deputy woman 
inspector is to be subject to the f.ictor)' 
Inspector, he is given |>ower to di.-^charge 
her. As, however, he can replace her 
only on the recommendation of the 
commission of women, he wii! have no 
motive to discharge her except for good 
cause. The history of the law is inter- 
esting. It owes its inception to certain 
investigations made by Mrs. Franic C. 
Porter, rif Nt \v lla\i n. wife of the well- 
km)wn pfofessdi ul the \ 3le Theological 
Seminary, into the conditions of factor) 
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and department store life, in order to therefore a student who does excellent 
secure material lor a paper to be read work in forty courses is getting a better 
before a club. Believ'ng that some of education than one who barely "passes" 
these conditions rmild l>t' hi st remedied in fifty. At North I)aknt;i four roursts a 
by the ri^i^ht kind of official over.sight by term, or twelve a year, or forty-eight for 
a woman, she. with Mrs. Percy Walden, a the four years, constitute regular work, 
graduate of Radcliffe distinguished for To this should be added two years of 
her investigations along similar lines, be- physical culture, which is given one credit 
gan in the sprin^f n campaign to secure a year, making a total of fifty units 
such a woman insi>cctor. They aroused re<iuired for graduation. Students who 
the interest of women's clubs, of unions, " pass " are graded A, B, C, or D, as is 
and of manufacturers alike in the idea usual elsewhere. The peculiarity is that 
of an independently chosen official, and these marks differ \\\ value. A term's 
had the strong, sympathetic support of work cfraded T) or C" has the traditional 
these three representative groups before vaUie of one unit, but a B has a value of 
the Legislature, where their cause was 1.2, and an A a value of 1.3, the extra 
championed by Senator I. H. Chase, of two or three tenths being a reward for 
WaU-rl)ur\ , head of one of the largest merit. It was found after a year's trial 
mann^ v turiiig industrirs in the State, as that the system was weak in one particu- 
Chairuuin of the Labor Coninuliee. I here lar. .Students would neglect some studies 
was much opposition Oh the ground that in order to excel in others. As the aim 
the factory inspector, Mr. McLean, is an was to stimulate faithfulness and thor* 
excellent official. Tt seemed, therefore, oughness along all lines, a modification 
a reflection t)n him to choose for him a was made whereby a student who fails 
woman deputy through a commission of to " pass " in any subject, or who in two 
women. But so dcillfully was the inno- courses receives only a D, or in three 
vation urged on its merits, the point only a C, forfeits for that term all claim 
being made that Mr. ^T^Lean's surressor to extra rredit in other courses. More- 
might be a very different type of man, over, as merely " passable " work is not 
that this natural opposition gradually dis- lo be encouraged, such students are fur- 
appeared. The Commission appointed ther penalized by the proviso that not 
l)y Covcrnor \\ oodrutT consists of Miss more than two D's will count in any one 
Anna L. Ward, head of the Friendly term toward graduation. A provision 
League of Washington, Miss Llcanor \\. similar to this has long been followed 
McCann, of South Manchester, and Mrs. at Harvard. The lazy or careless are, 
Frank C. Porter, of New Haven, to serve accordingly, stimulated to be more 
for terms of two, four, and six years pa it. sinking, for otherwise they may 
respectively. I'here are in Connecticut require more than four years to earn 
a total of about fifty thousand working- their d^rees. In fact, a student uni- 
women who come within the scope of the formly marked D would require eight 
act. Hence it is evident that one woman years to graduate, ^^ hile one uniformly 
inspector can do little except to better marked .\ f])ro\'i( t'd he in addition wins 
conditions in spots. But should she sue- special honors in two sul)jects. for which 
ceed as far as limitations allow, the number slight additional credit is given) can in 
of inspectors will doubtless be increased, three years complete all his required 

1^ rotirscs and a suffirient number of elcc- 

Cr d'l University of .North tive studies to make up his fifty units. 

/ Qnal'i l^akota an experiment is 'I'he system has now been in operation 

/or V*" • y ^lug which is attract- for four years, and the results justify the 

ing considerable attention. It has been experim< nt. The general standard of 

railed " Oedit for Q^^^'^y- ' Tt owes its schnlarshio has noticeably improved. It 

inception to an aiticle by President is found that there are very few uni- 

liyde, of Bowdotn, which appeared in formiy I) ^udents, although twenty^seven 

The Outlook for August 2, 1902. Its fun- ix*r cent, of the whole number never 

damenlal ijriiu ipU is th.it ,/// nf \x >rk receive any surplus credit. The work of 

i» more valuable than quantit) ; and that these, the careless or ill prepared, is, 
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however, distinctly better than the woik 
of such students used to be under the old 
lock-step system. T\vent \ cij;ht per cent, 
occasionally receive n litik- surplus, while 
forty-five per cent, are habitually thus 
rewarded. Of these about one-third, 
or fifteen per cent, of the whole, earn 
enotijjh stirpliis \n complete their work 
in three years. Of the other thirty per 
cent, a good many prefer to take fewer 
than the regular four courses at a time 
in order to do more intensive work on 
each, a practice encourap^ed by the 
faculty ; others remain during the four 
years, and graduate feeling a reasonable 
pride in being several units ahead of the 
rec|uircment. Since the adopiion of this 
.system at North Dakota somewhat simi- 
lar plans have been adapted elsewhere ; 
but the North Dakota experiment is the 
only one which has been tried long 
enough l'» sfcnre any very conclusive 
results. It IS, therefore, interesting to 
note that these have been, on die whole, 
highly satisfactory to the faculty as well 
as to the students and their parents. 

Private IVar 

At the lime of the Indt pcndencc 
mine explosion in Colorado three years 
ago, The Outlook's comment was that 
the tragedy should .sen'e as a warning 
to both capitalistic leaders and labor 
leaders "of the nhv;ns to be expected 
result when those who ought to regard 
themselves as partners in a common 
enterprise rej^artl themselves as soldiers 
in -x r« !Mitl! w u The testimony and 
arguments in tiie Haywood case have 
revived the memories of the labor war 
in Colorado ; and while it is true that the 
legal issue in the Boise trial was con- 
fined t i tli( single (|ucsti in ulicther the 
man Haywood, an othcer of the West- 
em Federation of Miners, had conspired 
• with Orchard and others to do murder, 
the story told was that of a bitter and 
Mo.hIx war wa^ed by private forces 
agauist the life, safely, and personal hb- 
erty of the men in the opposing ranks. 
Wlu tlirr i\x not the otllnrrs t)f the West- 
t rr I rdfiation had guilt)' kiifAsh dm' of 
the fiighllul ilecds to which Orchard 
confessed, it is certain that acts of 



criminal violence and of wholesale niur« 
der, as at Independence, were committed 

by unioti men or their friends as part 
of the strii-gle between mine-owners 
and muic-workers, and that the ult>> 
mate cause of these crimes was not 
individual viciousness, but the labor 
struggle itself. The thcor)- that these 
acts were done at the instigation of the 
mine-owners totally failed of proof. 
On the other hand» at the behest of the 
mine-owners, men pointed out by them 
as dangerous or obnoxious were seized 
without warrant of law or legal author- 
ity, imprisoned under degrading and 
brutal circumstances in "bull-pens,** 
deported from the Slate !)y force, and 
in some cases abandoned on the open 
prairie many miles from their faaniics. 
One mine, tiie Portland, was closed by 
military order and with no action of the 
courts, because it was run on the " open 
shop" plan, and the military officers de- 
clared tluit to admit any union men to 
work was a menace to the good people 
of the count}"." Thus, on the one >idi 
it was claimed that the record of tlie 
Western Federation had been of such 
high-handed violence and crime that any 
repressive measures were justified — 
lawful or not ; on the other, that the 
mine-owners were buying courts and 
hiring armed detectives to destroy the 
existence of unionism. 

All this was nothinj^ more or less than 
private war. .Another instance of in- 
citement to industrial war was .seen last 
week when, according to press reports, a 
leader of the miners' strike now going on 
in Minnesota declared that the moment 
was at hand when the miners should take 
the law into their own hands, and ordered 
them to arm themselves and be prepared 
to strike to kill. He added, according 
to the despatches, that the ^^■cstem 
Federation of Miners was behind them. 

Three forms of a resort to force, 
without public sanction, but under a 
claim of necessity and r>f a moral justifi- 
cati(M». have been ]jr;icticed in recent 
times — dueling, which is all but extinct; 
lynching, which is defended by few, and 
then only when no l^;al authority is to be 
found or where fierce elemental passion 
is irresistible; and, finally, the \n>hnte 
by strikers aj^amst strike-breakers and by 
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; . the agents of capitalists in reprisals. A 

tpe:L. hundred years hence all diree of these 

; J- forms of private war will be unknown, 
and our children's children will read of 
. such a labor struggle as that of 1904 
■cxx ■ in Colorado with the same feelings they 
might have in reading of an archaic 
fjj N combat with stone axes. 

Another co?iimcnt is called for by the 

_jr widespread and sometimes excited dis- 

T'/.. cussion over the acquittal of Haywood. 
^ The verdict of not guilty does not in the 
least exonerate the actual perpetrators 

]-]^ of the many deeds of violence in the 
Colorado mining war. Many such acts 
were in foct committed, and it is puerile 
to attribute each and all of these deeds to 
individual motives of hatred. Neither 

l[ would a \ erdictofguiltj' have excused the 
' overstepping of law committed by mine- 
' owners, and, as most students of the sit- 
uation assert, by militia officers. When 
Mr. Darrow in his appeal to tlie jury 
said, ** Do not think for a moment that 
if you kill Haywood you will kill the 
labor movement of tht- world or the 
hopes and aspi-ations oi the poor," he 

" was quite right, because Haywood's 
guilt or innocence was in no way con- 

^ nected witfi die labor movement erf the 
world. But when he claimed that Hay- 
wood's death was sought for by "the 
spiders and vultures of Wall Street," and 

^ by those who hate Haywood because 
he works for the poor,'* he overstepped 
the bounds of fair argument and talked 
rank nonsense. Even more preposterous 
is the comment of a New York labor 
journal, " The Worker/* We quote it as 
an example of tiie worst kind of wrong 
thinking and vicious, demagogic appeal : 

Never io the history of this country, and 
perhaps in no other country, has such a 

stiiking victory been won 1)v thr working 
class against such tremendous odds. Every 
agent of capitalist power, from the most 
obscure politician in Id.ilio to the President 
at W'asliin^ton, was called into service in 
the elfort to send Haywood to the gallows. 
Newspapers and magazines, politicians, cap- 
italists, and not a few "men of God," the 
class that professes to represent the refine- 
ment, learning, and culture of this country, 
deified Harrv Orchard, the man who con- 
fessed to taking hunvKi I'fe with as little 
compunction as ever pruuiiive savage slew 
wild animals for food. 

Senator Borah's terse and true asser- 
tion for the prosecution waS| We 



are not fightiiig organized labor. 1 his 
is merely a murder trial'* With Or- 
chard's testimony and the other ei^dence 
olTered, the State's duty as well as right 
was to put Haywood on trial. The 
jury also did its duty in weighing the 
evidence and in pronouncing it insuffi- 
cient, as they so found it. But the cause 
of organized labor does not rest on this 
man's guilt or innocence. Thousands of 
union men the country over honesdy 
hate and denounce violence and believe 
in an orderly settlement of industrial ilis- 
putes. To these it is not enoni;h to make 
a hero out of a man to prove that he is nut 
an assassin. If the Western Federation 
wishes to be regarded as a commend- 
able labor organization, it must clear its 
skirts of violence and follow the example 
of other associations in putting condli- 
ation and arbitration in the place of 
invective and private warfare. 

An Educational Inter- 

change 

On another page Mr. Sylvester Baxter 
informs us concerning scho<^s and col- 
leges in Brazil and Aigentina. His 

article suggests the query, Why may 
there not be an educational interchange 
between North and South America? 

The idea of bringing North and South 
America together educationally was first 
sujxiijested by Dr. Carlos I't llegrini, the 
eminent /Vigetitinian siateMnan, some 
years ago in a conversation with Mr. 
Barrett, then the American Minister at 
Buenos Aires. Dr. Pellegrini said : "We 
have been havinpf the op|>orttinity of see- 
ing many of your diplomatic and com- 
mercial representatives, but we have not 
yet seen here many of your great educa- 
tional authorities. W'c should like to 
learn more of your educ ational methods, 
and we should be glad to have you 
learn something of ours. An inter- 
change in this respect is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be desired. If one 
of your great men were to come to us 
on a visit of inspection, be would get 
such a reception as has never before 
been given to any one in South .\nici ica.'' 

Strange as it .may seem, few of our 
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people realize that a remarkable civiliza* 
tif 11 < \ists in South America. We art- 
apt l<» thitik of the p<.'ople there as a 
mass of half-brecils, a kind of mixture of 
Spaniard, Portuguese, and Indian, repre- 
senting a low grade of intelligence and 
certainly a low grnclt- of t.ducational 
deveiopnient. But the reverse is often 
true. The universities of Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, and Bogoti, to mention 
but three, are remarkable examples of 
what n.ay be accomplished by the pro- 
gressive peoples to the south of us. These 
universities may even be compared with 
similar institutions in Europe or America. 
The universit) of Kio lia^^ over three 
thousanfl students, that of liucnos Air* s 
over two thousand, and that of iiogoia 
over one thousand. Yet each of them 
shines because of quality rather than 
quantity. 

When Mr. Root completed his South 
American trip, he had e\''ery right to feet 
that his success was due not more to the 

fact of his 1>t iiig Secretary of State than 
to the f:icl thai he roysrt-srnts in himself 
a pre-eminent iniellectuality and states- 
manship. Standing at the head of the 
legal profession in this countiy, his in- 
divitlu al ncumen was everjwhere recog- 
nized in South America ahead of his 
official distinction. The South American 
newspapers continually referred to htm 
as a man whose intellect was on a par 
with that of any AnuTtrnn. Tlenre the 
compliment of his visit was appreciated 
by a sensitive people at its double worth. 

In truth, the South Americans are 
more sensitive, a-sflu tirally and educa- 
tionally, than we realize. In Ikienos 
Aires, for instance, an opera-house is 
now in process of construction to cost 
over ten million (hollars. In it a demo- 
crntic y)eople have pro\ided that there 
shall be always plenty of seats fur the 
ver) poor as well as for the very rich. 
The critical qualities of the citizens of 
T?uenos Aires as to music are well known. 
It has become a proverb among .strangers 
that success in that city means success 
in the rest of the world. Among the 
most 1 K .| ii! ir singers in the Metropolitan 
and Manhattan ( )iHra 1 loust s iti New 
V«>rk City, or in the opera-houses in 
Kuropcan capitals, are some M'ho first 
succeeded at Buenos Aires. 



When such a statesman as Dr. Lu» 
Or.ago. the author of the famous Drag < 
Doctrine, ^ ^sits this country . it would l -. 
acompinneni to him, to his country, and 
to the whole of Soutii America if be 
were invited by one or more of our 
universities to give Kttnrcs on inter 
national law. ibis complunent would 
be doubled if one of our notable author- 
ities on international law were invited to 
Tecture at some South American uni- 
versity as an interchange. Indeed, v%hy 
should not this become a custom, as it 
has now become between Germany artd 
the United States ? If the South Amer- 
icans are .sensitive, we have helped to 
ninke them so. As Dr. Pelki^rini said, 
tile) have seen more of our merchants 
and commercial agents and professional 
difdomats than they have of our great 
men in the purely intellectual w i rid. As 
education should always precede politics 
or diplomacy or mercantile promotion, su 
we should have been careful to put 
ourselves educationally before the South 
Americans, inviting them to our institu- 
tions and learning of theirs. It is true 
that a number of our institutions, notably 
the Stevens Institute at Hoboken, have 
always had small contingents of South 
Americans, anxious especially to learn 
about American engineering and invent- 
ive methods. But this is but one de> 
partmcnt ( >f education. We should have 
brought all of the department*; of our 
institutions to tlie notice of South Amer- 
icans. We should have been promoters 
of education as we have been promoters 
<»f trade. Thrfitigh stirh proniotifm we 
would ha\e come to esteem the South 
Americans at their true worth, as a peo 
pic well worth our attention and likely 
to produce able men. 

Let us induce our very be.^t edtica- 
tionists to go to South America — 
President Eliot himself, for instance. 
If the two parts of this hemisphere are 
to be drawn together, it can be accom- 
plished only by agents oi the finest 
fiber. The man to follow Secretary Rih)1 
should mean in the world of education 
what Mr. Root does in the world of 
statecr ifi he must be a mnn of prac- 
tical wisdom as to present conditions 
and of broad vision of what the future 
should bring. 
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The Old Order 
Change tK 

A sign of the times is manifest in the 
simultaneous appearance of three vol- 
umes — the latest successors of a much 
larger number — vindicative of thenearing 
social changes toward which the thoughts 
of many minds are turning. 

Tn the first of these "'rhc New Basis 
of Civilization '" is outlined in concise 
and vigorous chapters — ^the recent Ken- 
nedy lectures before the New York School 
of Philanthropy by a distiniifuished econo- 
mist. Professor Patten, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. He does not under- 
estimate the evils that cry for redress 
and reform. But they are in his view 
essentially economic, and will disappear 
as economic conditions are righted. 
Suffering and defeat ate held to be the 
outcome of purely physical conditions 
of existence. \\\- should tiit i ofore trj' 
to make men free i t inox itij; the press- 
ure that stiries feeling and disintegrates 
motives. Instead of trying to suppress 
vices, we should try to release virtue 
Men will become moral in degree as their 
environment is made conducive to 
morality by quickening the good qualities 
inherent in human nature. That much 
may be effected thus is true. The vir- 
tues thrive amidst some conditions, but 
wilt amidst others, and conditions must 
be made the best. 

This, however, demands g< khI men 
first to make them so. Given ihe best 
economic condilions for free play of the 
social insiincls, yel the selfishness as 
natural to the young child as to any ani* 
mal must be transformed into altruism 
by moral cnhiirt" in ih"" home and school, 
or its virus will break out in Uic anti- 
social man. But Professor Patten tells 
us that character is acquired ... by 
the activities and amusements in liu- 
shop and the street, not b} the restraints 
of the church and the home." 

A necessnr}- part of the ground-work 
of civilization is here misrepresented as 

« The N>w JlLisis of Civilistation. lly ."^iinon Ni-Knn 
I'.itt_'n. The Macmill.ni d'nijjaiiy. Nexv York. 

The Church and the ChiUijjins Orth r. Uy Sluiiler 
Mathews. The Macmitl.in (.onuiany. New York. 

Jesus Christ and the Civilizatioii of T*Kiav. Hy 
Joseph Aiexandec Leisbtoo. The Macmilian Com- 
pany, New Vork. 



the whole of it. Serious as this defect 
is, the economic part of ' the new basis 
of civilization" is presented in a con- 
structive line of thought both attractive 
and instructive. It is a clear sign of a 
changing time when the economist rein- 
forces the moralist by urging "a social- 
izing of the properly of the well-lo do " 
for " the distribution aiul rapid circula- 
tion of the social surplus." Professor 
Patten is willing to wail thousands of 
years for the ideal civilisation. Vet he 
thinks it possible to abolish the condi- 
tions of poverty within a generation 
through "income-generosity" and " in- 
comc-ser\ice." In order, to this some 
moral enthusiasm must be kindled first. 

This new heart, which is the prerequi* 
site of new things, Professor Mathews, 
of the University of Chicago, recognizes 
as already astir. A moral revival has 
begun. The public conscience . has 
awakened and demands a change. 
" The Church and the Changing Order'' 
is his thenie. lie warns the Church 
that it has a crisis to meet : it must de- 
fine its attitude toward formative forces 
now at work lor an economic chai^ 
forces that are moral as well as eco- 
nomic, ideals of human brotherhood and 
social justice. " Widiout any disrespect 
for the work of organized Christianity," 
says Professor Mathews, " there is many 
a church which, in point of general altru- 
ism and of loyally to its professions of 
high purpose, could not endure a com- 
parison with the work of some labor 
unions." The popular idealism which 
inspires the socialist and the labor 
unionist gives the Church its grand 
opportunity "to make a regenerating 
connection between the gospel and the 
actual conditions of society," to make 
moral issues and ideals controlling in 
the world of industry, business, and poli- 
tics — in a word, to socialize its gospel. 

This, in Professor Mathews's view, is 
not to be accomplished V^y mere ])ro 
testing against economic and political 
wrongs. It requires the cultivation cH 
power to sacrifice for a righteous cause 
and to endure "moral fatif^ie." A gen- 
eration of men nuist be trained up in 
moral and religious .sensitiveness to "go 
out into the world to do actual recon- 
struction in accordance with their owq 
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regenerate livjs." The Sunday-school 
Is inst;uKL(l ;is offering the Church a 
at ii|)poriunity here, which is as yet 
unused, to give Uie rising generation 
broader conceptions of social obligations. 
Then a new evangelism will make the 
p[f>spel wliat it was of old —the gospel 
both of the risen Christ and of human 
brotherhood. Sudi a gospel, says Pro- 
fessor Mathews, will never insist that 
existing conditions must stand. Tt will 
recognize the right of the niasst s • lo 
demand a larger share in the goods 
which civilization has produced." If 
the Church would stand for fraternity, it 
must insist .upon the socialization of 
privilege." 

Professor Mathews announces himself 
as not a Socialist, but as believing that 
the Church may learn much from Social- 
\'-vn. Take Professor Patten, he would 
have the existing order changed to a 
J)etter, and he sees that changc^d condi* 
tions would foster a better breed of men. 
But with deeper insiL;lii he sees beneath 
the justest disijil)uut7n of surplus goods 
the dynamic spring of lasting better- 
ment. The driving force of the reform 
that must exorcise selfishness is religious, 
not econnmic, the consciousness of son- 
ship to God fron» which springs brotber- 
liness to man. 

Professor Mathews closes with an ap- 
peal f'>r the icack-i s iKrdedby theChurch. 
Here Professor Leighton, of Hobart 
College, continues the discussion, and 
takes for his theme " Jesus Christ and 
the Civilization of To-day." His stand- 
point is mainly philosophical. He re- 
gards civilization as a process working 
from within outward, essentially a spirit* 
ual process. elTccting material change 
through s])iritual f in < In hisviewofthe 
present movemenis louard ihe socializa- 
tion of the means of niaici ial welfare the 
critical question is, how best to preserve 
and develop the spiritual character of 
man and of civilization. His lesson 
from history is that man cannot be made 
g4H>d from without. Man masters his 
cnvironnienl only as he niasters himself, 
and this, his chief problem, is an ethical 
])r()b!cm. In Jcsiis Pmf('5;sf>r T.cirrhton 
sees "the piunccr and leader of the new 
humanity/^ in whom the entire past 
mox'ement of moral and humane culture 



came to its culmination. His ethical 

principles, presented in their relevancy 
and timeUness to the spiritual problems 
of civilization to-day, obtain thereby a 
fresh derinonstvmtion of their permaneot 
authority. 

The traditional ethics of Christianity, 
says Professor Leighton, include elements 
derived from other sources than Jesus* 
teaching, and are on trial to-day. It is 
a critical tin.c, and comp)els us to resort 
anew to hun for what is genuinely his. 
Jesus' answer to present social questions 
is given in his fundamental teaching: : 
"Man*' is a term of spiritual signifi- 
cance. Human personality has absolute 
worth, derived from its source and its 
goal. " The source and goal of the his- 
torical and social life of human person- 
ality is a Divine Life, never w illulrawTi 
from the struggle and the pathos of man s 
histor)'. Man enters into this life, not by 
the loss of individually, but by its per- 
fection through service in the social and 
historical order of human culture. . . . 
Jesus' conception of ideal humanity is 
that of a society of free, self-directing 
personalities, each of whom possesses 
in himself and recognizes in others an 
individual life and character of infinite 
worth and dignity." This is the central 
thought of an eicposition fA the true basu 
and dynamic of civilization which is 
Worthy of ampler presentation than pres- 
ent limits permit. 

Taken in their present connection, 
these volumes form a series worth read- 
ing by those who would reach conclu- 
sions doing equal justice to the economic 
and moral elements of the social prob- 
lems of to^ay. Social problems run 
back for final solution into the qaes> 
tions of the n.iture and destiny of man, 
and the nature of ultimate Realitv as 
moral or as noii-moral Being. i he 
answer of philosofrfiical materialism to 
these questions stands utterly discredited. 
The answer of the practical materialism 
that would make men good by a good 
use of goods is equally discredited by 
its basal fallacy that material conditions 
are the nt rrs< iry determinant of moral 
character. The hiimanization of man — 
Matthew Arnold's detiniiion ot real 
civilization — is necessarily based on 
true ideals of humanity. For these the 
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advance of civilization, as the movement 
from old to new goes on, has no other 
adequate recourse but to the great Re- 
generator of the world, from whose birth 
the centuries of modem civilization are 
reckoned. 

The Spectator 

The Spectator has been observing 
lately, with a good deal of interest, the 
methods of the rural telephone. His 
attention was first t ailed to the fact that 
there was peculiarity in this method by 
hearing, as be came up the steps of a 
farm house one day, the voice of the 
farmer's wife within. 

" Mis' Peters ? I watU Mis' Peters. 
Two — four — oh! is that you, Maria? 
Well, I just wanted to ask you if the 
Simpsons' chimnev was on fire. What ? 
Oh ! Has been ? ' Whei. ? Yesterda> ' 
Well, was any harm done? l>ea»- me 1 
ain*t that too bad?. Lucindy calLd me 
up just now and <^\^ she was pretty sure 
L'f i;. l)ut I thotv";,., vrniVI know for cer- 
tain. I'm awful sor ry. \\ hal ? ( )h, 
well, I'll be over this afiertioon. we've 
gui a boarder now, you know — " 

Here the abashed Spectator gave an 
apologetic cough, and the farmi-r's wife 
brought her conversation to an end and 
rang oflf.*' 

" I'm very sorry,** explained the Spec- 
tator. '* I did not mean to listen. I 
could not help it." He glanced ac- 
cusingly at the open df>ors. 

The farmer^s wife regarded him kindly. 

'* Why, that's all right," she said, somer 
what surprised. " We all listen. Why 
shouldn't you listen ? I heard four 
receivers go up just then, when I stopped 
talking. There^s k»ts of people wanted 
to know about that chimney. It's all 
right, of coursi?." 

Her eyes were puzzled, and the Spec- 
tator's eyes doubtless were puzzled too. 
But he laughed when he got up to his 
room, and realized, with a stir of pleasure, 
a new possibility o£ charm in his country 
investigations. 

NDt many days later the .Sjjcctator 
was wandering far in among the hills, in 



the heart of a grassy hollow, when he 
came to a lonely house ; and at once, 
according to his custom* he developed a 
burning thirst. \ tall and angular 
nnddle-aged woman, with a serene, strong 
face, solaced him from a wonderful 
pitcher and tumbler of pink and blue 
glass. The Spectator is fastid ious about 
the taste of water, and prefers it from a 
tin dipper; but the tin dip[)er leads only 
to barnyard intercourse, whereas the pink 
tumbler adorns the path of high social 
courtesy. Therefore he drank and filled 
and drank ; then accepted a seat on 
the shaded porch for a few moments' 
rest. 

" A beautiful situation you have,'* he 

began, politely. 

" Well, yes, I s'pose so," his hostess 
replied, casting a brief critical glance at 
the circling hills. Used to be purty 
lonesome sometimes." 

" But now—" the Spectator was be- 
ginning in a hopefully inquiring tone, 
when he was interrupted by a spasmodic 
ringing from the interior of the house. 
Whir-rr-r! Whir! Whir! The woman 
half started to her feet, iin oluntarily, as 
from habit ; then remembered the other 
human interest which she had actually 
within sight and touch in the person dL 
the Spectator, hesitated, wavered a mo- 
ment between the two attractions, and 
finally, to the Spectator's content, sank 
down in her chair again. 

*' That's Jenny Perkins's number," she 
murmured. " over in Jenk's Hollow. I 
guess likely Mis' Matthews is callin' her 
up to see whedier she's goin* to order 
her dress from the blue sample or the 
red. They was talkin' about it yesterday. 
I got real interested." 

" It must be very pleasant for you to 
have the telephone come and put you 
in close touch with your friends," the 
Spectator remnrked, sympathetically. 

Friends Well — " the woman con- 
sidered, a little wistfully. "I wonder 
if I could call them friends. I ain't 
ne\"er laid e}"es on Jt nn)' IVikins. We 
don't neither (if us ^el out \ery often. 
But I feel as if 1 did know her real well 
throi^h hearin' her talk so much. Once I 
broke right in before I knew it and said, 
' Miss Perkins, you must remen>ber that 
blue fades awfully.' She was sort o' 
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suqirised. but she didn't care. Ves, 
luebbc she's sort of a friend.*' 

The Spectator's lieuri was moved 
within him at the woman's tone. ** Tin 
afraid the winters are hard for you/' he 

ventured. 

" Oh, well " — her face brightened 
bravely—" the telephone makes such a 
lot of difference — ^you never would be- 
lieve. I used to feel soiuclimes just 
buried alive ; hut now I cun take down 
the receiver any time i want to, and be 
right in the midst of things. Lots of 
winter evenings we don't do a thing, 
Silas and me, but set there and listen. 
We take turns at iistci.in' and repeatin' 
to the other what we hear. Only some- 
times Silas gets to laughin' so he r.an't 
talk straight, and then I lose lots and 
I'm sort o' niad. Vou never did know 
anything like it the time Joe Parks and 
Susy Dale ran away to get married. 
The bell there was ringin' all day lor)^. 
But there was o!ie inconvenient thing 
about it if the ih tsoii who was called 
didn't answer the first ring she couldn't 
be got at all, for all the receivers were 
down on* the line. I should think they'd 
know enough \vA t<» make kltjihones 
that way ; it's awful inconvenieiu. Once 
Silas called out in his masterful way, 
* Here, all you people, put up your re* 
ceivers 1 .And you, Central, call again 1"' 

*' Central was listening too, then 
the Spectator inquired. 

••Oh, of course. Susy Dale is her 
cousin. Besides. Central takes an inter- 
est in us all. She's n d il lui e girl ; 
Bertha's her name. Shf ui\ts us the 
weather report and llic coritct lime 
every day at noon. We ain't never 
known in our lives before just what time 
it was." 

The Spectator wimld ha\'e supposed. 
a prion, that he would Jiiid hiaiscU laliier 
disgusted as well as amused at this frank 
revelation of the possibilities of rural tele- 
phoTV's. !?nt he rnme down th'- hill in 
a llioughltui mood which wastnigvd with 
amusement, to be sure, but which prcnnpt- 
ed him once or twice to stop and lay his 



hand on a telephone ix>le with resjxxi- 
ful seriousness, Verj human the whole- 
institution seemed, very kindly and brave 
and sweet, reaching out t«> draw little 
lonely lives everywhere ba< k to their 
kind, in the crowded rush of the cen- 
tral world it is not only the people we 
know who help us, not only the words 
addressed to us that cheer us on our 
way. How often we are vitally stirrrd, 
e\eu to tears and laughter, by the pulv 
ing intercourse of a throng tbac is not 
aware of our existence ! This great ex- 
perience is denied to the dwt lli rs among 
the lonely hills. No wonder they seiie 
boldly such shadow of it as comes their 
way. The Spectator confesses that he 
finds a certain degree of pathos in the 
picture of Silas standing in the snnt^. 
remote winter kitchen, with the receiver 
at his ear, rocking and slapi>ing his knee 
with laughter, while his wife hovers, 
vexed and eager, about him. ** Now, 
Silas, slop! ■ i'aini fair. Do tell me 1" 
Can one not hear her impatience ? 

But the poor Spectator was not to 
escape with the mere privilege of obser- 
vation in this country matter. One 
evening he had occasion to use the long- 

distanic 't will . nc to communicate with 
a friend tar away. 'I h«-rc was some 
trouble and much delay in getting the 
connection ; and, when at last die line was 
clear, the voice came faint and broken. 
'I'he S|x;ctator struggled a frw shouting 
moments— "I can't quite hear; could 
you speak a little louder ?" — when sud- 
denly the hearty accents of a farmer who 
lived two miles down the road cut across 
the intf^rrourse. ** Sa\ , I can hear both 
on ye. I ll help ye out. She says, Mis- 
ter, she got your letter. And he saj's. 
Miss, \vh\ don't you write ?" The .j»>od 
will of tlu- farmer was not to })c doubted ; 
l,!s \ Miri. w i- lioncst and fatherh'. But 
laiiiL and tai . ui the Spectator's ear, came 
the echo of multitudinous laughter, as 
the occupants of the valleys and hills 
Irnt their ears to his concerns. The 
.S|xclat(*r docs n(»t ren>ember that ever 
ill his humble life he has been more 
confused. 
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A BETTER CHANCE FOR THE 
CHILDREN OF THE SLUMS 

Br CHARLES IV. ELIO-T 

Presidtnt of Harvard University 



WKLL-rO-DO people, having 
ffiunrl it \ er> difficult to bring 
up their children satisfactu- 
rily in closely built towns and cities, have 
invented two different means of »ecurin<; 
a healthy life for them while at school. 
One means is the patronage of academies 
or schools situated in the country, but 
conducted by accomplished teadiers who 
know how to provide for the intellectual 
and niornl. ns well ns the physical, needs 
of the children iu their charge; hence 
the prosperity of the partially endowed 
academies of New England, and of the 
more recent private country schools 
which provide board and lodging as well 
as instruction. The sx:cond means is 
the provision of day schools well situated 
in the country, within easy reach iroyw 
the cit\' ; Ml tliat the children cnn easily 
come out fr«)ni their city homes to the 
country every morning, and return near 
the close of the afternoon. This is a 
comparatively recent invention tiscd with 
satisfaction by parents who do not wish 
their children to be wholly separated 
from them. The families who use one 
or other of these two means are well-to-do 
families, who live in the cleanest and 
most wholesome parts of the crowded 
cities, and can provide their children at 
home with such facilities for outof-door 
exercises as cities afford. 

'I'hc children of tlu- sluiu'^ nr< d the 
fresh air and light of large open spaces 
much more than the well-to-do children, 
but the noisy, obscure, and dirty streets 
of thr poorest quarters of the city are 

their only resort. 

In the interest of these poor children 
a Boston architect, Mr. J. Randolph 
Coolidge, has lately made to the Boston 
School Committee a new- proposal with 
regard to the location of public school 
buildings. He suggests that grammar- 
school houses for the children who live 
in congested districts be placed on the 
edge of one or more of the city parks, 



and that the pupils be carried out to ^e 
school-houses so situated in the morning 
and brought home again at night in street- 
cars, at the public expense, five days in 
the week, the schools to supervise the 
children's play and study periods, so 
that on school days the children shall no 
longer play in the streets or study at 
home. - 

There can be no doubt that this 
arrangement would be hii^dd) advan- 
tageous to the children \^ho should be 
thus brought out from the slums live 
days in the week, and kept under super- 
vision nine or ten hours a day. They 
would have the adjoining park to play 
in, and each school-house could be pro- 
vided with a large > ard and plenty of 
light and air. 

If it be assunu'd that the fathers and 
niothLTs ill the slums will he wiliing, or 
n)ure than willing, to have their children 
treated in this way, the only objection 
to this excellent prc^K)sal is that it would 
cost the city something more than the 
city now spends on these children. 
There would be two new items of ex- 
pense: (I) the transportation of the chil- 
dren, anfl (2) ilie supervision of the 
children's play hours. If cars c ould be 
used running in the opposite direction 
from that of the greatest traffic during 
the busiest hours, the transportation 
companies might make the children's 
fares ver>- low and yet lose no money. 
The supervision of the play and study 
hours of the children would be a clear 
additional expense which would be differ- 
ent in different localities, but might 
easily cost ^5,000 a year for each school 
of 1 ,000 children. These extra charges 
would be partially met by the interest 

on the differenrc in Cf>st between a 
.school-house site in the heart of the city 
and a school-house site taken on the 
comparatively cheap land of the suburb 
adjoining a large country park. This 
di^erence in cost would be ver>' consid- 
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erable in many American cities. About 
40,000 square feet is the least suitable 
area for a school-house to accommodate 
1,000 children. Such an area might easily 
cost in Boston, for example, 1250,000, 
whereas the same arcn opposite one of 
the large Boston or metropolitan parks 
might be procured for ^50,000. ihe 
park sites would also have the advantage 
of being permanent» as well as thoroughly 
suitable in all respects. In the closely 
built parts of a city the shiftings of 
the population not infrequently make it 
necessary to sell an old site and procure 
at great cost a new one. 

This plan is not applicable to young 
or delicate children, or to children whose 
services at home for part of the day are 
absolutely required. It is proposed for 
healthy children, not less than ten years 
old, who are not required lo work for 
their laniilies in the afternoon. These 
country public schools should have facil- 
ities for exercise, occupation, (Mr games 
under cover in stormy weather ; in good 
weather the children's games and exer- 
cise should take pHu» in the open air, 
parti) in the park and partly in the large 
school yard. It is not proposed to give 



away any food at the country' school- 
house. Food brought from home would 
be warmed, and food would be sold over 
a counter at cost. 

This proposal is certainly ver>' attract- 
i\e to the humanitarian, the sanitarian, 
and the economist ; for it would 
the children of the slunis a far better 
chance for a healthy and happy chilci- 
hood, and for future ser\'iceablcnes$ at 
adult age. The j^eneral plan would have 
to be adapted in its details to each local- 
ity which should determine to try it ; 
for the transportation problem would be 
different in different cities, and the cost of 
adequate supervision would var\- in dtf 
ferent localities. The amount ot money 
to be saved on the difference of cost 
between school-hou^i' sites in the con- 
gested districts and sites near the 
parks would also var>' widely in dif- 
ferent lotaliiies. It is an advantage of 
the plan that it can be tried with one 
school-house at a time. That the method 
is strictly analo;;ous to the methods 
already adopted by well-to-do people 
for the benefit of their diildren should 
additionally commend it to the democ- 
racy for trial. 



MY RECEPTION IN AMERICA 

BT FU CHI HAD, M.J. 



AMERICA has always been a very 
sweet and familiar name in my 
ears, because I have been told 
by my .American friends that it is the 
only free country in the world, the refuge 
of the oppressed and the champion of 
the weak ; so I have had a great affec- 
tion *^ • this countr)- since my childhood 
days. 1 had an idea for a gieai many 
years that America was the best nation 
on the earth, and a good friend to 
China. 

There is one special feature that is 
peculiar to this country, of which ever>' 
American ought to be proud. From the 
birth <>i this great Nation, Ameiicahas 
stood f<i! liberty. It was in the cause 
of liberty that the Revolutionary War 
broke out in 1 776, when many thousands 
of heroes gave up their lives for the 
freedom of the human race. Fr«n their 



love of freedom this free counto' had 
its birth. 

It was for the cause of liberty that the 
Ci\il War broke out in I860, and con- 
tuuied for four long years. Three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand men of the 
Union army laid down their lives for 
the cause of human liberty. The teir: 
ble war ended, a race of four million 
people was freed, and thus the American 
people accomplished the greatest thing 
that could possibly be accomplished by 
humanity, and earned a most conspicu- 
ous place in the world s history. 

Again, it was in the cause of liberty 
that the Spanish-American War broke 
otit eii^ht vears n<^o. .America "itj^nd 
ff)r rij^ht. Her victorious career soon 
brought the war to a close. The people 
in Cuba obtained their freedom through 
the aid of America. The Filipinos were 
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glad to get away from the cruelty of 
Spain, nnd brratlK the sweet air of 
freedom uiuier ilic American flag. In- 
deed, America is a wonderful Nation. 

There is a close connection between 
America and China. The modem in- 
vention of steamboats broufjht these two 
nations nearer together, ihe great 
Pacific Ocean served as an indestruc- 
tible tie. It is America that sent out 
her missinnnries and merchants to China 
early in the nineteenth centur}', to in- 
struct her people and help her to open 
the long-closed doors, and Uius to get 
into contact with the new civilization of 
the twentieth century. \\c of China 
owe a great debt to America, especially 
during the Boxer uprising in 1900. It 
is largely due to America that China 
stands intact as she is today. Without 
.Xmcrica China nn'j^ht have been divided 
among tlic Kuropean nations seven 
years ago. Certainly America is China^s 
best friend. 

D(»irt be shocked if I tell you that, 
after six years of c.ueful study and close 
observation, and after the personal treat- 
ment I have received from your country, 
my attitude toward America is totally 
changed. America is not so good a 
friend to China as 1 had mistakenly 
thought, because in no part of the earth 
are the Chinese so ill treated and humili- 
ated as in America. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood. 
I have no hard feelings whatever 
against the American people. I can sin^ 
cerely say that some of my best friends 
are Americans, and I ha\ e a j^reat tnany 
.sympathetic friends all over the country. 
But 1 do hate the misinterpretation of 
the Chinese exclusion law by your Gov* 
ernment. The original idea of the law 
is lost. The officials on the Pacific 
Coast have made it their s^xxial business 
to find errors in the papers of every 
Chinese who came to this country, so as 
to send them back, whether they were 
laborers or not. 

Pardon me if I give you a brief review 
of the personal treatment I received 
from America a few years ago. In the 
fall of 1901 a college-mate and myself 
were brought by an American mission- 
ary to this country, with the hope of 
getting an American college education 



which would enable us to take part in 
the uplifting of China in the near 
future. Glad indeed were we when the 
steamer Doric entered the Golden Gate 
on September 13» 1901. The peril 
of the water, the seasickness on the 
boat, were both ended. Christian Amer- 
ica was reached at last. Our hearts 
were full of anticipation of the pleasure 
and the warm welcome wc were going 
to receive from our Christian friends. 

I was very much surprised to learn, 
after waiting several days on the steamer, 
that the passports which we had with us 
were not accepted by the American 
(Government. There were several ob- 
jections to the papers. In the tirst place, 
we ought to have got them, not from 
Li-Hung- Chang, the highest and most 
powerful official in North China at that 
time, but from his subordinate, the Cus- 
toms Taotai, the Collector of the Port 
at Tientsin. In Ihe second place, our 
papers were in the form of passports, 
while the law of this country requires 
certificntes. The careless American 
consul at Tientsin had made still other 
mistakes and omissions in his English 
trjinslation. We learned that we were 
denied the privilege of landing, and were 
to go back lo China on the same steamer 
one week later. 

I wish I could end the stor>' with the 
deportation, but fortunate!} . or. if you 
please, unfortunately, our friends in this 
country did their best to have us stay. 
I<etters and telegrams began to fiy to 
the Chinese Minister and the Secretary 
of the Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton. We were finally allowed to stay in 
the detention shed when the Doric left 
for China. 

The detention shed is another name 
for a *' Chinese jail."' T have visited 
quite a few jails and State prisons in 
this country, but have never seen any 
place half so l ad. It is situated at one 
end of the wliarf, reached by a long, 
narrow stairway. The interior is about 
one hundred feet square. Oftentimes 
they put in as many as two hundred 
human beings. The whitewashed win- 
dows and the wire netting attached to 
them added to the misery. The air is 
impure, the place is crowded. No friends 
are allowed to come in and see the 
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ujifortunate sufferers without special 
permission from the American authority. 
No letters are allowed either to be sent 
out or to come in. There are no tables, 
no chairs. \Vi' wrrt* trcn(t»<l like n proup 
of animals, fltul we were tVci on the lloor. 
Kicking and swearing by ihc wliitc nian 
in charge was not a rare thing. I was 
not surprised when, one morning, a friend 
p< (fr^f f'd out to me the place where a heart- 
broken Chinaman had hanged himself 
after four months* imprisonment in this 
dreadful duiii^aon. thus to end his agony 
and thf shaim-ful outrage. 

After st:i\iiig a whole week in this 
miserable den we were allowed to come 
out at the request of a doctor, because 
our suffering was too g^at for physical 
endurance. The Chinese Consul in that 
city had to give a bond for two thousand 
dollars before this request was granted. 

We stayed in San Francisco more than 
half a year wailing for our new passports, 
owins; to the death of the s^reat Viceroy. 
Li-Hung-Chang, and to the fact that not 
until August, 1 902, did the Allies permit 
the customs Taotai to occupy his offi- 
cial residence and take up his customary 
duties iti Tientsin. 

We spent the sununer in lacoma, 
Washington, with the teacher who had 
brought us to this country. Later on, 
in August, we started for Oberlin, as a 
whole year of precious time and hun- 
dreds of dollars had already been wasted. 
Permission was obtained from our bonds- 
man, and our future address was handed 
to the American authorities in San Fran- 
cisco, and it was understood that if our 
new passports were not correct we must 
retom to San Francisco, but if they 
were we could receive them at the near- 
est port -say Cleveland, for instance. 

We had chosen our route by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, because the 
air was cooler and the scenery is mag- 
nifif ent : but, imfortunately. we did not 
rcckiju with the fact that the road lies 
pa r t !}' on Canadian soil. The collector at 
the boundary was easy and kitui enough 
to let US go out : hnt. after three days' 
traveling, when we came hack to the 
boundary, we were stopped at midnight 
in a place called Portal, North Dakota, 
by the American authority. This 
was followed by six weeks* anxie^. 



Once more tele^rranis and letters !xgan 
to fliy to W ashmgton by the score. A 
professor in Oberlin College and an ex- 
pert lawyer of Washington, many friends 
who knew us in China, and many influ- 
ential friends in this country, sent in 
appeals in our behalf to the authori- 
ties in Washington and San Francisco, 
but all in vain. The final decision 
was according to the law e»f the Free 
Country : we have no right to re-eiiler 
America after we once get out. So, on 
September 24, the very day we had 
hoped to take up nur college work in 
Oberlin, we turned out faces sadlv noith- 
ward, and tried to seek a refuge in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

We had h udly time to reach Toronto 
when several telegrams canie from the 
Chinese Consul at San Francisco urging 
our immediate return to that city, by 
way of Vancouver, for the American 
authority pressed him for the bond of 
?i.ono. In despair, we prepared to 
obey ; but, alas I there is another law of 
the Free Count r>% that no tickete can be 
sold to any Chinese to any part of the 
United States without proi>er certifi- 
cates, 'i he law required us to return 
to San Francisco ; the law refused us 
permission to travel on the American 
soil ; and, again, the law forbade us to 
secure tickets. 

At this critical point another permis- 
sion was obtained from the Attorney* 
(general, through the request of our lund 
fi ieiid>. that we might remain in Canada 
for three months, waiting for the papers 
which Mini.ster Wi»-Ting-Fang sent for 
the third time. 

The papers fmally came early in 
lannarA'. I00 \ and. stranp:e to say. they 
were accepted by the American Govern- 
ment. But here arose another difficulty. 
We had planned, before we started from 
China, to work our way through college 
and not depend entirely on our kind 
friends ; but the law in this country 
refuses us the privilege of doing any 
kind of manual labor. If at any time 
dmiiii; rnir roiirse of stu<i\' the\ find us 
w.iitmL^ on tlu- t.d)le. uashiiiL; dishes. f»r 
nutwiiig die lawn in summer, innneiitaie 
deportation will follow. Furthermore, 
we must give evidence to the United 
States Government that we have enoufl^ 
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money to carry us through the entire 
course of study for six or seven years, 

without doing any kind of manual labor. 
Unless such evidence be given, we shall 
not t)c allowed to enter this country. 
Such is the law of Christian America I 

We were more than glad to reach 
Oberlin on the l()ih of Janmn-, 1903. 
Our entire j< 'iinu'v from San Fraucisct) 
to Oberlin had laken us sixteen months, 
which is ninety<>six tinies as long as it 
ou^l.t to be. I am sure that I can make 
nil I ii better time in China if I travel on 
a donkey's back. 

Do you blame me for having such 
hard feelings against America as a Nation, 
after the trying experience I have above 
described ? Can you believe that hun- 
dreds. }es, thousands, of Chinese are 
receixing such shameful treatment all 
the time ? For instance, a high-class 
(.'hint'St la(I\ , who ramp here six years 
ago to jom her h<i-5Kiiul. who was a 
merchant in San i lancisco, was not 
allowed the privilege of landing, and 
therefore she drowned herself in 
San Francisco hnrhor. You blame the 
Chinese for going back to China with 
the money which they earn by their 
honest labor, yet hotels and restaurants 
on the Pacific Coa'^t refuse to entertain 
Chine"?e. and th-^- law of lliis country 
refuses them the right to become citi- 
zens. The Chinese are not allowed to 
bring their wives to this country to live, 
yet the State law of Califcrnia foihids 
intermarriage lietwieii the Chinese and 
the America')!*, How can you blame 
them under such circumstances? The 
people accuse the Chinese of being 
tilthy, dirty, stupid, and '* rotten " in 
their morals, while you allow the worst 
classes from other nations to pour into 
this country annually by the thousands 
and tPtis of thousands. 

The time is n<'ar at hand for me to 
return lo my fatherland. \\ hat shall I 
say to my people about America ? Shall 
I tell them, as an old lady kindly advised 
me. cver>'thing that is good about .Amer- 
ica, but nothing bad ? Shall I tell theui 
of my warm welcome in San Francisco 
and ray sixteen months* pleasant journey 
to Oberlin? Shall I tell them of* the 



close attention the American Govern- 
ment paid to me, and how kind they are 

not to let me do any kind of hard labor, 
and thus to injure my delicate constitu- 
tion ? How can I keep quiet? How 
can I help being a faithful advertiser ol 
the greatness of Christian America ? 

Were you surprised to learn of the 
iroulde in <'hina some time ago through 
their boycotting of American goods? 
The boycott was simply the beginning of 
the anti-American feeling. The giant of 
the Far East ha-^; n^^akened from his long 
slumber. He is now trying to leain his 
first lesson from this countr>' about the 
" square deal." The stage of " eye for 
province and tooth for city " is past in 
China. The doctrine of Christianity, 
" Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap,'* will hold true forever. 
How can you expect to gather figs from 
thorns and grapes from thistles ? Don't 
e.\!)e(:t. then, my friends, to reaii »xood 
fruit from the thorn that you arc now 
planting. The heathen blindness is 
rapidly j)assing away. China, with her 
four hundred nii!lif>ns of (>eople, is now 
moving toward the light. The injustice 
and humiliation dcme to her by America 
must soon be ended. She will never 
forget the bitterness of the cup of humil- 
iation, of shame and degradation, forced 
upon her by Christian America. 

America, as I said in the beginning, 
is a nation f which her people ought to 
be proud ; but she is not in so flourish- 
ing a condition as most of her people 
think. A certain clergjman told me 
very frankly that there is a great deal 
of de\ !1 in our country.'' The billion 
and a half of dollars spent annually foi 
liquor, the thousands of divorce cases, 
the trust evil, the social evil of the great 
cities, may still be the ruin of this coun- 
try. " There is many a slip Hwixt the 
cup and the lip." 

" Land of the noble free, 
Sweet land of liberty." 

My dear friends of Voung America, 
well may you pray : 

" l.<ini; may <inr l.iiul be bright 
With 1- reeiUmi's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King." 
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MOST of our friends, Jonathan's 
and mine, are occupying their 
summers in reclaiming " old 
farms. W'q have an old farm, too, but 
we, i fear, are not reclaiming it, at least 
not very fast. We have made neither 
formal gjardens nor water ^^ardens nor 
rose-arches; we have not built marble 
swimming-tatiks, nor even cement ones ; 
we have not naturalized for^get-ine-nots 
in the brook or narcissus in the mead* 
ows : we hrive not erfcted tea-houses 
on choice knolls, and after six years of 
occupancy llucrc is still not a pergola or 
a sun-dial on the place 1 And yet we are 
happy. 

To be happy on a farm likf nurs one 
must, I fancy, be either very old or very 
un progressive. While we are waiting to 
grow comfortably old, we are willing to 

be considered nnprof^rcssive. 

Very old and very, very unprofrressive 
is the farm itself, i'here is nothing on 
it but old apple-trees, old lilac bushes, 
old rocks, and old associations — and, to 
be sure, the old red house. But the old 
rocks, piled on the hillsides, are unfail- 
ingly picturesque, whether dark and 
dripping in the summer rains or silver 
gray in the summer suns. The lilacs 
are deliLjhtfiil, too. In Jniu' they «?end 
wave ujx>n wave of fragrance in through 
the little windows, penetrating even to 
the reniotest corners of the dim old attic, 
while all day long alwut their pale laven 
der sprays the great yellow and black 
butterflies hang flutteringly. Best of all 
is the orchard ; the old apple-trees blos- 
som prodigally fur a brief season in May, 
blossom in rosy-white, in cream-white, in 
pure white, in grcen-whitc. iranslornnng 
the lane and the hill-slo^x's into a bower, 
smothering the old house in beauty, 
broodini: orrr it. on still moonlight 
nights, in pale clouds of sweetness. And 
then comes a wind, with a drenching rain, 
and tears away all the pretty petals and 
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buries them in the grass below. But 

there are seldom any apples ; all thtsi 
exuberance of beaiity i-^ l ut a dream of 
youth, not a promise ot Irimage. Jona- 
than, indeed, tells me that if we want 
the trees to bear we must keep pigs in 
the orchard to root up the ground and 
eat the wormy frtiii as it falls, but under 
these conditions i would rather not have 
the apples. The orchard is old ; why not 
lea\ e it to dream and rest and dream 
again ? 

The old associations are. I admit, of a 
somewhat mixed character, 1 here is 
the romance of the milk-room door, 
through which, in hoary ages past, the 
"liircd <;irl." at the ripe asje of tut-he, 
eloped with her sixteen-year-old lover ; 
there is the story of the cellar nail, a 
shuddery one, han<led down from a yet 
more remote antiquity ; there are tales of 
tlic " l> \li -rooni " on the second fioor. of 
the old iightning-riven locust stump, of 
the origin of the ^* new wing " of the 
house — still called " new," though a cen* 
tury olfl. Not a spot, indoors or out, 
but has Its clustering memories. 

Such an enveloping atmosphere of 
associations, no matter what their qual- 
ity, in a place where generations have 
lived and died, is of itself a qnirtingf 
thing. Life, incnistLd with tradition, 
like a ship weighted with barnacles, 
moves more and more slowly ; the past 
appears more real than th<' present To 
the old this seems natural and right, to 
others it is often depressing, but Jona- 
than and I like it. Our barnacle-clogged 
ship pleases us — pleases me because I 
love the si nv. drifting motion, pleases 
Jonathan because — 1 regret to admit it — 
he thinks he can get ail the baniacles 
ofT — and then 1 — 

For, whereas mv miprotrrrssiv* tiess is 
absolute and unciuaiiiied, Jonathan s iN. 
I have discovered, tainted by a sneak- 
ing optimism, an ineradicable desire and 
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of improvement, which, though it 
does not blossom rankly in pergolas and 

tca-hotiscs, is none the U'ss there, a lurk- 
ing menace. It inspired his .sup;gestion 
regarding pigs in the orchard, ii showed 
itself even more clearly in tiie matter of 

thu hens. 

1 have always liked hens. I doubt if 
mine are very profitable — the farm is 
not, in general, a source of profit, and 
we cherish no delusions about it — but I 
do not kLt p tliL-in ft»r pecuniary gain. If 
they chance to lay e^^i^s, so much the 
better ; if they furnish forth my table 
with succulent broilers, with nutritious 
roasters, with ambrosial chicken-pasties, 
1 run not tinappreciative ; but I realize 
that all these things might be had from 
my neighbors* barnyards. What I 
primarily value my own hens for is their 
companionship. Talk about the com- 
panionship of dogs and cats 1 Cats 
walk about iny honie, sleek and superior ; 
they make me feel that I am there on 
sufferance. One cannot even lau 'h at 
them, their manner is so perfect. t>ogs, 
on the other hand, develop an un- 
reasoning and tyrannous devotion to 
their masters, which is not really good 
for either, but is morbidly gratifying to 
sentimental natures. 

But hens 1 No decorous superiority 
here, no mush of devotion. No; for 
varied folly, for rich and highly devel- 
oped per\'ers!ties. coiiibinini^ all that is 
choicest of masculine and leininine foible 
— for tJiis and much more, commend me 
to the hen. Ever since we came to tiie 
farm, my sister the hen has entertained 
me with her vai^aries. laciues's deli;;ht 
at his encounter with Touchstone is pale 
compared with mine in their society. 
Nothing cheers me more than to sit on 
a bii.; rock in the barnyard and watch 
the hens walkiiiLj about. Tlu-ii \ t r\ j^ait 
pleases mc — the way they bob their 
heads ; the " genteel *' way they.have of 
picking up their feet, for all the world 
as though they cared where they stepped ; 
the absent and superior manner in which 
they "scratch for worms," their gaze 
fixed on the sky, then cock their heads 
downuMicK witli an indifferent aii. ab 
sent!) pi( k lip a chip, drop it. and w.dk 
on ! i^id any one ever .see a hen really 
find a worm ? I never did. There are 



no worms in our barnyard, anyhow ; 
Jonathan must have dug thcni all up for 
bait when he was a boy. 1 have even 
tried throwing some real worms to them, 
and they always respond by a few nerv- 
ous cackles, and walk past the brown 
wrigglers with a detached manner, and' 
the robins get them later. And yet they 
continue to go through all these forms, 
and we continue to oill it *' scratching 
for worms." 

lonathaii has nothing to do with my 
hens except to i^i' *• advice. One of 
his hobbies is the establishing of a 
breed of hens marked by intelligence, 
which he maintains mic^t be done by 
carefiil selection of the mothers. .Ac- 
cordingly, whenever he goes to the roost 
to pick out a victim for the sacrificial 
hatchet, he first gently pulls the tail of 
each candidate in turn, and by the dim 
light of the lantern carefully obsenes 
the nature of their reaction, choosing 
for destruction the one whose deportment 
seems to him niost foolish. In this way, 
by weeding out the extremely silly, he 
hopes in time to raise the general intel- 
lectual standard of the barnyard. Hut 
he uiges that much more might be done 
if nn heart were in it. Ver>- likely, but 
my heart is not. Intelligence is all very 
well, but the barnyard, 1 am convinced, 
is no place for it. Give me niy pretty, 
silly hens, with all their aimless, silly 
ways. I will seek intelligence, when I 
want it, elsewhere. 

In another direction, too, Jonathan's 
optimistic temperament has found little 
encouragement. This is in regard to 
the chimney-swallows. When we first 
came, these little creatures were one of 
my severest trials. They were not a 
trial to Jonathan. He loved to watch 
them at dusk, circling and eddying about 
the great cliimney. So. indeed, did I; 
and if they had but contented themselves 
with circling and eddying there, I should 
have had no quarrel w ith them. I did not 
even object to their evolutions inside 
the chimney. At first 1 took the nmf- 
fled shudder of wings for distant thun- 
der, and when great masses of soot came 
tumbling down into th* fireplace. 1 
innipfd : Ijui 1 soon grew accustomed 
to all this, i was even willing to clean 
the soot out of my neat fireplace daily, 
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while Jonathan comforted me by sug>- 

gesting that the birds took the place of 
chimney-sweeps and that soot was good 
for rose-buslics. Ves, if the little things 
had been willing to stick to their chim- 
ney, I should have been tolerant, if not 
cordial. But when the}' invaded iny do- 
main, I felt that i had a grievance. And 
invade it they did. At dawn 1 was rudely 
awakened by a rush from* the fireplace^ 
a mad scuttering about the dusky room, 
a desperate exit by the little open win- 
dow, where the raised shade re\ ( aled 
the pale light of morning. At niglu, if 
I went with my candle into a dark room, 
I was met by a whirlinp^ ihinj:!;. dashini^ 
itself np^ainst me. nq^ainst the light, against 
the walls, in a moth like ecstasy of .self- 
destruction. In the mornings, as I went 
about the house pulling up fbe shades 
and drau ing back the curtains, out from 
their while folds rushed dark, winged 
shapes, whirring past my ears, flutteiing 
blindly about the room, sinking ex- 
hausted in inaccessible corners. They 
were as foolish as June-bugs, fifty times 
bigger, and harder to catch. Moreover, 
when caught, they were not pretty ; their 
eyes were in the top of their heads, like 
a snake's, their expression was low and 
ciinninpf. They were almost as bad as 
bats 1 A orsl of all, the young birds had 
an untidy habit ol tumblii^ out of tho 
nests down into the fireplaces, whether 
there was a fire or not. N'ow. I have no 
conscientious objection to roasting birds, 
but I prefer to clioose my birds, and to 
kill them first. 

One morning I had gatheird and 
carried out of doors eisfht foolish, frigl.t 
cned, huddling things, and one dead 
young one from the sitting-room embers, 
and I returned to find Jonathan kneel- 
\v\% on the guest-room hearth, one arm 
thrust far up the chimney. " VV'hat are 
you doing, Jonathan?" The next mo- 
ment there was the familiar rush of 
wings, which finally subsided Ix'hind the 
fresh pillows of the bed. Jonathan 
sprang up. "Wait I I'll get it !" lie 
carefully drew away the pillow, his hand 
was almost on the poor little quivering 



wretch, when it made another rush. 

huried itself aginst the mirror, up>set a 
vase full of columbines, and finally sank 
behind the wood-box. At last it was 
caught, and Jonathan, going over to 
the hearth, resumed his former position. 
''Jonathan! Put him out of doors !" 1 
e.vclainied. "Sh-h-h." he responded. 
' I in going to teach hiiu to go back the 
way he came. There he goesl See?" 
He rose, triumphant, and began to brush 
the soot out of his collar and hair. I 
was sorry to dash such enthusiasm, but 
I felt my resolution hardening within 
me. Jonathan,'* I said, we did not 
come to the farm to train chimney-swal- 
lows, liesides, 1 don't wish them trainee!. 
I wish them kept out. I don i regard 
them as suitable for household pets. 
If you will sink to a pet liird, get a 
cannr\ 

* liut you wouldn't have an old house 
without chimney-swallows !" he remon 
strated in tones of real pain. 

" I would indeed." 

It ended in a compromise. At the 
top of the chimney Jonathan put a 
netting over half the flues ; the others he 
left open at the top, but set in nettings in 
the corresponding flues just above each 
fireplace. And so in half the chimncv 
the swallows still build, but the young 
ones now drop on the nettings instead 
of in the embers, and lie there cheeping 
shrilly until somehow their parents or 
friends convey them up again where they 
belong. And I no longer $[>end my 
mornings collecdng apronfuls of fright* 
ent fi and battered little creatures. .At 
dusk the swallows still eddy and circle 
about the chimney, but Jonathan has 
lost the opportunity for training them. 
Once more the optimist is balked. 

But in these matters I am firm : I do 
not want the hens made intelligctit. or 
the orchard improved, or the swallows 
trained.. There is, I am sure, matter 
( tiMinrh in other parts of the farm upi>n 
which one may wn'nk niTe\ nptimism. 
I hold me to nry titly healths, my coiu- 
fortable hens, my old lilacs, and my 
dreaming applc-trecs. 
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Previous letters from The OutiooVs representative at The Hague, Mr. Elbert F. Baldwin, 
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THERE is HO more tfTicicnt dele- 
gation here at The Hague than 
die American. It is composed 
of a dozen men. Its ambassadors are 
Messrs. Choate, Porter, and Rose. The 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate is seventy-five 
years old. He looks about fifty-tive. But 
his is quite as impressive a figure as any 
in the Conference — I should prefer r i s rr 
the most impressive. Of course his 
career and public services are far too 
familiar to Americans to need any 
recounting here. They find recc^ition 
nt the Second Hagite Conference in nn 
honorary presirieiuy <>f its tiiird ( om- 
mission, that oii Naval Warfare, the act- 
ing president of which is Count Tor- 
niellii Italian Ambassador to France. It 
is in another Commrssion, howeser, the 
fourth, that on Maritime Law, that Mr. 
Choate has made htmseU noticeably 
felt In a speech of over an hour, but 
which kept the auditors' attention 
throughovit because of its comprehen- 
sive historical review and its eloquent 
appeal to the "recalcitrant nations/' 
as Mr. Choate unhesitatingly called 
them, he upheld the trnditinnal American 
position regarding the rights of private 
property at sea, and denounced non- 
protection as an already discredited 
policy. It was the greatest speech so 
far in the Conference. The other night, 
in replying to the principal toast at the 
American Fourth of July dinner, Mr. 
Choate made an equally remarkable dis 
play (if anotht'r of his (jualilies. People 
who know sa) that ne\er before in The 
Hague was post-prandial oratory dis- 
tinguished by such brilliant flashes of wit. 

General Horace Porter is the second 
American delegate. From his experience 
as Grant's secretary (see his capital 
Campaigning with Grant as a mili- 
tary officer in the Civil War and since, 



and also from his successful diplomatic 
career, he combines in a remarkable 
degree the qualities of a tedinical army 
adviser and of an observer of practical 
statecraft gained during his years of 
service as Ambassador at Paris. His 
worth is recognized by the Conference 
in conferring upon him an honorary 
presidency of its second Commission, 
that on Land Warfare, the acting: presi- 
dent of which is M. Auguste Beernaert, 
ex-Premier of Belgium. Like Mr. Choale, 
ex>Ambassador to England, so General 
Porter. ex-Ambassador to France, is a 
iamihar figure to all Americans. 

Not so much so is Judge U. M. Rose, 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, the third 
delegate. As in the other delegations, 
so in ours, provision has been made that 
one of the three ambassadors shall reph 
resent the law pure and simple. The 
ex-President of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, a jnd«;e of peculiar eminence in 
the South, was reco<^nized by President 
Roosevelt as a tit person to be in our 
delegation, something of what Sir Edward 
Fry is in the English and Dr. Asser in 
the Dutch. Not only does Judge Rose 
represent a particular professional ele- 
ment, but he stands a marked figure 
among the seniors of the Conference, 
whose activity belies their age. For 
instance, Sir F^dward Try is the oldest 
man here. He is eighty. Vet the other 
night he was apparently as vivacious in 
explaining to me the British attitude on 
the subject of private propert\- nf sea as 
if he were fifty. In point ot age such 
younger international lawyers as M. 
Beernaert, seventy-seven; General den 
Beer Poortugael and Mr. Choate, each 
seventy-five; Judge Rose, seventy-three ; 
General Foster, seventy-one, and Dr. 
Asser, sixty-nine, come next. But they 
have eveiy mental faculty in not only 
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keen but seemingly youthful play. Fur- 
thermore, it is remarkable that these 
legal authorities, though profoundly 
learned, have a pervasive, persuasive 
personality. Because of his rather frail 
appearance, Judge Rose looks quite the 
oldest of all. His inndcst mnnner hides 
an encyclopaidic learning. \\ hcthcr in 
serious speech or in the airy persitiage 
of dinner>table talk, his acuteness is the 
more notable because commuincated with 
chnrncteristic Southeni gentleness and 
ci lurtcsy. 

H Messrs. Choate, Porter, antl Rose 
oonstitule the ambassadors " of the 
American delegation, its "ministers 
plenipntenliar)' " are Messrs. Hill, 
Buchanan, Davis, and bperry. Dr. 
David Jayne Hill has been President of 
the University of Rochester, Assistant 
Secretary of State, Minister to Swilzer 
land, and is now Minister to Holland. 
The Dutch like Dr. Hill. It pleases 
them that Motley's residence among 
them should now be followed by that of 
anotlu r historian, a gentleman, scholar, 
and statesman, one who follows in the 
lead of die late John Hay. Dr. Hill's 
" Genetic Philosophy " has as successor 
from his pen "The Hi.story of the De- 
velopment of Diplntnacy," two volumes 
of which have already appeared. Four 
more are to follow. This work has 
immense scope. In connection with its 
review of diplomacy proper it n!sr> reviews 
politics in general from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to our own days. By 
their Fourth of 'July dinner and recep- 
tion the American Slinister to Holland 
and his wite have given memorable hap- 
piness to many guests. Never before, it 
is believed, did men and women from 
f(»rt\ five nations spend an evening to- 
getht ( ; rertainly never before in one 
place did the representatives ot forty-tive 
nations celebrate an American Fourth of 

The Hon. William I. Buchanan is the 
image of the late Cecil Rhodes, and. 
like him, an empire-builder. He has 
been Minister to Argentina and Panama 
and delegate to the Pan-American (>)n- 
grrs ( s of 1902 and 1 906, being Presi- 
dent of our delegation at the latter. 
Among other high offices of trust Mr. 
Buchanan was Director^General of the 



Pan-American Exhibition of 190'i at 
Buffalo. He knows his Latin America 

better, probably, than does any oth«ir 
North American. Hence his authority 
has been regarded with highest respect 
and will probably be controlling in the 
discussion of the question of collecting 
debts by force, a discussion of peculiar 
interest and moment to all Soutli .Viiier- 
icans. Mr. Buchanan is a specially good 
adviser to the South American, the 
debtor nations, as well as to the Furo- 
pcan, the creditor nations, since, a 
practical banker himself, he never allows 
mere theory, no matter how attractive, 
to conflict with the practical rules and 
experience of internati( nal e.xchanges. 

The technical delegate is Dr. James 
Brown Scott, Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of State and <* learned in the law.** 
if c vcr a Solicitor was. Mr. Srott is a 
Har\ ard and Heidel])erj; man, taking his 
Master's degree at the liist and his 
Doctor's at the second. In addition to 
the onerous duties of his office he fitids — 
or rather makes — time to edit the four- 
nal of International Law, published by 
the American Society of Intemation^ 
Law, of which Mr. Root, Secretary of 
State, is President. Dr. Scott's efficiency 
here is recognized on all sides, and he has 
properly been made a member of the 
comiti d^examtn^ the very important ex- 
ecutive organization under the first Com- 
mission, which is coTisidet it^i; the subject 
of arbitration. He already occupies in 
this Conference something of the place 
which the lamented Frederick William 
Holls had in the first, and, like him, 
should be its historian. 

'Jhe delegation's expert attache is 
Charles Henry Butler, reporter of the 
United States Supreme C'ourt. He has 
apparently at his tongue's end comjil' tc 
information of what that Court has c\er 
done. In view of the frequent references 
here to its decisions and the exalted es* 
teem in which it is universally held, Mr. 
Biitl( r i*^ thus a sinijufnrly serviceable con- 
sultant. He is a son of the late William 
Allen Butler, himself a noted lawyer and 
the well-known author, among other 
j>oem'^, of '• Miss Flora McFlimsev of 
\!aiiisoii .'^ciuare." Mr. (V H I'.mler's 
chief contribution to legal liicrtiiure is 

'*The Treaty-Making Power of the United 
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States," an important work in two vol- 
umeSr published in 1902. It has had 
influence in shaping both public and 
expert opinion on some vexed (luostions. 

The secretary of the deltgaiion is 
Mr. Chandler Hale, a son of Senator 
Hale, of Maine ; for four years Mr. Hale 
was secretar>- of our enibass> at Vienna. 
Mr. Haill> Blanchard, of f.onisiana, an 
accomplished linguist, is adjunct-secre- 
tar>- and is included in the list of secre- 
taries of the Conference itself. 

Stranp^e as it may seem at first, the 
most prominent and powerful iiicinbcrs 
of the Chinese and Japanese delegations 
at The Hague are Americans, John 
W. Foster and Henry W. Denison. The 
Chinese and Jipatiese Forei£;;n Offices, 
while naming Orientals as dieir other 
delegates, have had the good sense each 
to name an Occidental also, two Amer- 
icans, both of whoni have had many 
years of experience in actinaf for those 
Asiatic governments. General Foster, of 
Indiana, an officer in the Civil War, after 
occupying various posts of distinction, 
became Secretar}' of State. He finds 
here ilie < ont^enial society of other 
ex-forcign anuisters an)ong the delegates, 
M. Bourgeois, Baron Marschall, Sefior 
Villa-Urrutia, and Dr. Drago. But Ocn- 
eral Foster has another and equal elaim 
to distinction, his Centurj' of American 
•Diplomacy " and American Diplomacy 
in the Orient,'* books which appeal alike 
to the diplomat and to the general reader. 



The authors of valuable volumes on inter- 
national law, ex-Secretary Foster, Pro* 

fessors Martens, Lammasch, and Re> 
nault, Dr. Asser, General den TlL-er P(K)r- 
tugael, Mr. Butler, and others, are listened 
to with peculiar deference. 

However the times may now have hap> 
pily changed, for a lon^ period our con- 
suls have in ji^eneral not been men to 
impress an outsider with a sense of their 
being worUiy of more responsible station. 
But an exception must be made in the 
case of Henry VVillard Denison, formerly 
consul at Yokohama. His tenure of 
othce there was quite as much appre- 
ciated by the Japanese Government as 
by our own, and the former invited him 
to become legal adviser to its foreign 
oiiice. In that capacity he, acting for 
the Japanese, and Professor de Martens 
for die Russians, drafted the TreaQr of 
Portsmouth. Mr. Denison is one of the 
strong men of the Conference, and is 
a trusted authority on all things Japa- 
nese, as well may be after his ten years dL 
consulship and nearly thirty in his pres- 
ent position. It is cheering, therefore, 
to hear him say of the present Americo- 
Japancse imbroglio : " The Japanese 
understand that San Francisco does not 
represent all California, atu! that C^lifor- 
nia does not represent all America. 
There will be no war, unless it is made 
by the yellow journals of both countries." 

E.F. B. 

The Hatguc. 



PROBLEMS OF EFERY-DAY LIFE 

THE TRUE MAN AND RELIGION 

Br LAIRD WINGATK SHELL 



SAID a thinking workingman with 
whom 1 was having some discus- 
sion, " But wh} do you talk relig- 
ion ? Religion has nothing to do with 
the right life ; religion is just the t loak 
men use for cheating and graft, bad liv- 
ing, and playing the hypocrite." 
There is much that gives reason for 

* Under this general head will be print^'d consecu- 
tively a !ieries of seven brtet articles by Mr. Snell, 
(ItMliiig witlipractical and penonal KlighKM prob- 
Iniui.— The Editoks, 



this belief. The man's mistake is that, 
seeing so tnuch of the sham, he is blind 
to the nature of the real. What he 
speaks of is religion no more than a bad 
bill is money. That religion has noth- 
inj^ to do with the rii^ht life is as true as 
that air has nothing to do vvilh breathing, 
food with growing, hands with working. 

For the sole function of religion, its 
whole reason for bein<j. is to teach t/ie 
ifesi wa^- io hve^ to show men how to fit 
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into God's universe. It questions every- 
thing, judges, condemns, approves every- 
thil^, by the practical standard : is this 
g'ood for life ? doos this make life larj^^er, 
better, deeper, sweetfr, stront^cr, truer? 

Real religion is so nmcii iujgcr than 
we credit it with being — and so much 
better, too — because God is so much 
larger and better than we credit him 
with being ; and real religion — which is 
real living — is as large and good as God, 
For God is the underground reservoir 
of h'fe and intellitjrnce niul ciier{^y that 
we name Spirit, which appearing above 
ground we name Man. VVherever there 
is a good man, there is the good God, 
and there is true religion. That is what 
the rcHf^ious life is God coming to the 
surface in a good man. Whatever good 
there is in a bad man, that also is God. 
And God has made us so that we have 
to stuff ourselves with the husks of 
meanness or of lilth for a lonj[r while 
before we succeed in driving him ouU 
Of what man that you personally know 
can you say, He is ail mean or all vile ? 

Woulil \oit see the mijjhty power of 
true religion, which is true life, which is 
true God, look at San Krancisco in the 
hour of its overwhelming. There was 
God — not in the earthquake, not in the 
fire ; they are hut the garments nf his 
majesty and power — but in the men and 
women, in the still, small voice ^ that, 
speaking in the silence of human hearts» 



makes men dauntless and women pass- 
ing strong. Read tiiis from a coire' 
Spondent of Harper's Weekly: 

"At Fourth and Folsom Streets hv 
some freak, a hydrant was still gumg 
out water. 1 still see the firemen who 
Stood there rushing a hose down the 
street flaming on both sides; I can see 
their chief standing at the corner, his 
white helmet rosy with the flame, his 
long slicker dripping, his mouth pouring 
out a volley of jolly oaths; and then 
these men, the hose upon their shoulders, 
their helmets tilted towards the terrific 
heal, rushing in between the roaring 
walls. The whole city, mind you, is 
burning beyond them. They have one 
hose, one stream of water, they are four. 
It was something big, the verj- futility of 
their effort, of their immense determina- 
tion to do, with their whole world crash- 
ing behind them, their single duty — to 
fight to the last the hopeless fight." 

This is true religion. Most of us 
have not thought so; but it is. It is 
the God coming out in the man — true 
(^od. true man. true life, true religion. 
This, too, is Christianity — the religion 
of God in man, the faiUi thai God can 
fell himself through a human life, and 
that human life can Jlfi itself '>ii'nh (kxl. 
It is Christianity as it is. in its large* 
ness, truth, and power ; large enough, 
true enough, mighty enough for every 
man who wants truth and the true GocL 



SCHOOL AND COLLEGE IN BRAZIL 

AND ARGENTINA 

Br STLyESTER BAXTER 

It will be remembered liiai Mr. Baxter visited .Souiii .America last year as the .special 
representative of The Outlook at the time of the second Pan*American Conference, made 
particularly notable in the United States by Secretary Root's presence. The material 
for the present article was gathered at that time. — Thk Editors. 



HOW the rose-petals came shower- 
ing tipon n^ ! rh( \ drove in our 
faces like a warm and friendly 
snowfall ; charged with gentle fragrance, 
they covered our hat-rims and clung 
endeanni;!v to our shoulders Ik fore 
spreadmg tor our footfalls an ext|uisiie 
carpet. Novel confetti, that ! Costly, 



too, it would be in most other jiarts of 
the world. But the winter months if 
such they can be called — make rose- 
bowers of house-gardens in southern 

lirazil. Thousands upon thousands of 
full-blown roses had l<een pluektd for 
this testival. Hut to-morrow the div 
burdened branches would be as heavily 
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ladert as ever. It was the garden 

party " given by the city of Sio Paulo 
in honor of the visiting tncmhcrs of 
the Conference of American Republics. 
" Garden parly," like " five o'clock," 
"Tosbif," "biftek,'' and "high life/' is 
one of the popular terms taken over 
bodib' from the English, alike in Spanish 
and Portuguese. 

The delegates, with varicwis secretaries 
and visiting jouni;\list,s, had been biottght 
from Rio by sjjecial train to be enter- 
tained with lavish hospitality during a 
slay all too brief for both guests and 
hosts, in view of the many sight-worthy 
features bclu kl, and equally attractive 
tbinofs that had to remain unseen. A 
parade of tlie public school children of 
the city was the chief feature of this fes- 
tivalf held in the great central pleasure- 
ground, the Jartlim dt- Luz (Garden of 
Light), pcrliaps tour limes the si/^e of 
New Y ork's Washington Square, or twice 
as large as Boston's Public Garden. 
The grounds are kept with exquisite care. 
In the borders the familiar annuals of 
our northern home gardens flourish in 
the prodigal abundance of a perennial 
longer. Hy, surrounded by exuberant 
tropical growths. At this benign alti- 
tude the climate of the temperate zones 
joins its breath with that of the tropics. 
The tonic quality of the sweetly stimu> 
lant air certifies itself io the robust 
beauty and \ ifjnrous movement of the 
youth and childhood gathered about us. 

The memory of this festival will surely 
linger with the guests of the day as per- 
haps the loveliest, the most presagingly 
significant, of the numerous enchanting 
experiences that had formed their Brazil- 
ian days into one long month of delight. 
Happyofoced, wholesome, bright-eyed 
children of the public schools 1 What 
may that not mean for the future of a 
nation? So with the soft showering 
of the rose-petals there came into the 
hearts of the visitors a feeling that 
moistened many an eye with felicitous 
tears. 

The boys in white uniforms and toy 
rifles did credit to their drillmasters as 

they marched into the j^^arden and drew 
up to form a loiii; lane, through which 
we were escorted from our carriages. 
At last this lane of children changed 



sex. Hundreds of dainty white-gowned 

school girls were ranked along the path; 
laughini^ly conscious of the great larks it 
was for them, they held up their satchels 
filled with rose-f>etals and vigorously 
pelted us with the fairy-like missiles as 
We passed. 

Then cnme the entertainment. Each 
school had carefully prtpared for the 
event; from each a group presented 
some specially attractive feature for the 
visitors — chorals, recitations, alkgorical 
impersonations in co.stume. The last 
two numbers were enchanting beyond 
description. First came a group of small 
children, boys and girls, in ( ne of the 
rural danre.s — a dance of Portuguese 
peasants — that perpetuate the traditions 
of the mother country. The second was 
a similar group that danced a fairy dance 
with aerial pracc and in costumes that, 
bouquet-like, blended the dancers in 
exquisite gradations of delicate colors. 
The charming thing about these perfonn* 
ances was the uncommon talent these 
little ones showed for j^nnfr hm'tuic action, 
combined with an absolute Jack of self- 
consciousness in their movements. Ex- 
quisitely fascinating in this respect was 
the little girl who was the central figure 
in the Portuj^ucse dance; anything so 
perfect might be the despair of a royai 
ballet ; Carmencita herself never sur- 
passed the indescribable graciousness of 
these lithe movements of waviiit^ nmis 
and .swaying body, the lovely face beam- 
ing with childish delight in the sweet 
abandonment to a sense of riiytfimic joy. 

Beautiful as the spectacle was, the 
most tmpressive aspect of it was its sig- 
nificance as indicating the existence of 
a public school system in this great Bra- 
zilian city that could furnish the material 
for it all. The State of S3o Paulo is 
prouder of nothing else in the way of 
rank and achievements that its vast 
wealth has enabled it to attain than the 
fact that in the extent and quality of its 
public school system it stands first in 
Brazil. We had received pleasing evi- 
dence of this that morning on our visit 
to the j;reat nonnal school, housed in a 
palatial Isuilding together with its train- 
ing-school — a kindergarten occupying a 
handsome circular pavilion in the spa- 
cious garden behind. This kindeigatten 
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\k pronounced by experts one of the very 

best of its class. 

The educational movement in Brazil 
is immense!)' indebted to American intiu- 
ences centered in SSo Paulo. The city 
is the seat of one of the foremost colle 
ginte institutions in Brazil — Macki-n.sie 
Collej^c. In a comparatively few years 
this institution has become a factor of 
national importance in Brazilian educa- 
tion, every State in the republic repre- 
sented in its student body. Its name is 
that of its chief financial benefactor, the 
late John T. Mackensie, of New York, 
who during his life gave to the institu- 
tion $50,000 for the erection of its prin- 
cipal building. The C'ollegfe was also 
the principal beneliciar)- under his will, 
receiving altogether the greater part of 
bb modest fortune. Although the out- 
growth of a mission 5?chonI founded by 
the Presbyterian Hoard in the I'nited 
States, the College has been undenomina- 
tional from the start As in our great 
American colleges, the personality of the 
president has been a commanding factor 
in its development. The President of 
Mackensie is Dr. Horace M. Lane, the 
oldest American in Brazil both in years 
and residence. Dr. Lane — both M.D. 
and LL.D. — came to Brazil early in 
1857 as a physician. He went back to 
the States early in the sixties, but re- 
turned to Brazil early in the eighties, 
became interested in educational work, 
and his sympathetic relations with the 
countrj- — which he knows with a thor- 
ot^hness acquired by few other foreign- 
ers — ^have kept him here ever since. 
He is a discriminating lover of Brazil. 
His appreciation of the fundamentally 
excellent popular character gives him a 
profound faith in the future greatness of 
a conntn,- which teems with unexplolted 
riches. With his uncommon orj^anizing 
capacity and his power for making and 
keeping friends, Dr. Lane has developed 
the College in admirable fashion and has 
made its comparnttvely slender resources 
go a surprisingly long way. His years 
sit lightly upon htm; with his keen in- 
terest not only in his educational work, 
but in the great movements of the world 
nnd in his wide knowledq'c of alTairs, his 
mental i[uai»iy is that ot youth. 

Mackensie is a coeducational insti- 



tution. It has at present three coiuses: 

scientific, literarj- or classical, and civil 
engineering. Particular attention is paid 
to physical culture, and in the study of 
physical exercise, both by instructors 
and students, much new and valuable 
information concerninEj causes nnd 
effects has been accumulated, its pub- 
lication would be of very considerable 
scientific and educational value. 

It is notable that Mackensie bears im- 
mediate relationship with the University 
of the State of New York, having been 
incorporated in 1890 by the Board of 
Regents of that institution, with the re* 
suit that its courses are those prescribed 
or approved by the same. The re\ enues 
of the College are considerably enhanced 
by the receipts from copyrights of text- 
books for general school use written in 
Portuj^tiese by members of the faculty 
according to American models, but with 
special reference to peculiar Uraziliar. 
conditions and requirements as devel- 
oped by their own observations. Another 
important and growini^ source of revenue 
comes from the manual-training depart- 
ment. The instructor in manual train- 
ing. Mr. Edward Waller, came to the 
College from Sw eden, and proved a man 
of such skill that handsome inducements 
to leave the College were offered him 
from various quarters. The manufac- 
ture of school furniture of American 
flesi^^n. but with certain improvements 
upon the original patterns, was taken up 
by the College, and Mr. Waller was re- 
tained under a profit-sharing agreement 
which proves of great mutual advantage. 
The g-rowth of the educational movement 
in Brazil makes a large and increasing 
demand for the products of the shop. 

W^hat was originally the mission 
school — now gcncralh known in the 
city as the " American School " — has 
become a thoroughly organized and 
equipped preparatory sdiool for the Col* 
lege, which also has a number of prepara- 
tor)' schools in various other parts of 
Brazil. 

Its example has led to the reorganiza- 
tion of the public school system of the 
State according to .Xmerican models. 
In the Federal Compress this school was 
praised by one of ihc deputies as *• the 
greatest factor in our educational devel* 
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' ^ - ^ opment of the last twenty years.** Its 
kindeilgiarten and its manual-training 

shop were the fiisl of tin- kind in lirazil. 

C-j.Tj,. 'i'Ij^. kiiKh r^arlt n having been incorpo- 

fv-jc latcd in the public school system of the 
State of Sao Paulo in consequence of 

r«t-. this example, that department in the 
" school was discontinut'd as being no 

■'- lunger necessary. Continued connec- 

i'^(x.:: Hon with the Board of Missions proving: 

lI. lj a handicap, the school became purely 
secular in 1895. It now includes a 

k - , primary course of fonr years, followed b)' 

J>> . . a year's intermediate, a four years' sec- 
- ondary, and a three years* normal course 

i^r:: for the training of its own teachers. 

.r.- The natinnnlitics and races represented 

among the pupils of this school, besides 
, the native Bra2ilian — Italian, German, 
Syrian, Hebrew, Armenian, American, 

.jfi-- English. Irish, Portuguese, Spanish, and 
Negro — epitomize the composite quality 

J of the future Brazilian stock. After the 

preparatory school comes the collie 
course of six years -a gymnasium course 

^..^ (in the f'lerman rir hi;j;h school sense) 
with required studies it)llowed by the 
three years'elective college course, finish- 
ing with a bachelor's degree. The Col- 
lege has a first-class educational plant 
with spacious jjrounds and real estate of 
enormously enhancing value, buildings 
for class-rooms, manual training, and 

7 dormitories. "Chamberlain l)ormitor>," 

a fine building, was named in honor of 
the late Rev. (Jeorge A. Chamberlain, 
celebrated for his notable and self-sacri- 
ficing work as an evangelist in Brazil 
and founder of tlie school. With this 

\. remarkable record for its short history 

Mackensie seems to be yet only in it:* 
b^nnings as one of the great educa- 
tional institutions in South America. 

In another important respect the 
cause of edticaiion in Sao Paulo is in- 

; debted to American intluence. When 

in 1890 the reorganization of the public 
school system ' was intrustetl to Dr. 
Antonio Caetano de Campos, he selected 
to assist him the ablest teacher in the 
*' American School at that time, Miss 
Marcia P. Browne, from the Boston 
suburb of Maiden. .She introduced the 
methods and processes now in use in the 
preliminary, group, and niodel schools 
of the State. She was the organizer 



and director of the PrudenciodeMoraes 
model school, the second of its class in 

the city. 

Public education in lirazil, outside 
the national capital, is a concern of the 
various States. It is fostered or neg- 
lected in these according to circum- 
stance. States like Bahia and Pemam- 
buco, for instance, give no little attention 
to the matter, and in their large capital 
cities have academic institutions of con- 
siderable importance, including faculties 
of medicine and law. In Rio de Janeiro 
the municipal authorities appear to be 
fully alive to the importance of develop- 
ing and improving the public schools. 
By order of the municipal council the 
system was reorganized in 1906 on a 
thorough and comprehensive basis. The 
service of public instruction is divided, 
first, into the primary studies of various 
grades, and, second, into the profes.sional 
and artistic studies. All the schools are 
secular, and tuition is free. The ordi- 
nance sets forth that tfie aim of primary 
instruction is to complement domestic 
education by providing the generality of 
pupils with the means to complete their 
l^ysical, intellectual, and moral educa- 
tion ; acquiring and bringing out apti- 
tudes, qualities, and general understand- 
ing indispensable to all individuals for 
the development of their personalities in 
accordance with natural and moral laws 
and the civil laws of the country. To 
satisfy these deinanils it is made incum- 
bent upoi^ the schools to teach to all 
how to write the vernacular, expressing 
•it correctly and with facility , a knowl- 
edg;e of arithmetic and of cut rent meas- 
urements ; a knowledge of the country 
in which they live, from the physical and 
political points of view of its histor>' and 
its geography ; to consen'e and invigor- 
ate physical and mental health ; to 
design and execute manual tasks and 
impart the proficiency in the mechanical 
and domestic arts necessary- to the gen- 
erality of persons for satisfying their 
current and common wants ; to act with 
urbanity and correctness in public and 
individual life and in accordance with 
law : to live with economy and system. 

This is a comprehensive and explicit 
programme ; if reasonably carried into 
effect, the results for the community 
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must assure a marked improvement for 

the new generation. It is further pro- 
vidfd that primary instruction, besides 
the studies above indicated, shall include 
the teaching of drawing, music, physical 
training, and the laws of hygiene. Les- 
sons and exercises must be graduated 
and conducted with a view to induce in 
the scholar good mental habits by the 
rational application of natural me^ods, 
inductive and deductive — thus develop- 
ing the faculties of *4)sei \ atiop. com- 
prehension, judjjnient, rcasonin}^. and 
conception. I herc are the usui^l three 
courses in the primary division: ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and superior. 
The schools are masculine, feminine, or 
mixed, according to convenience. There 
are fifteen school departments in the 
Federal District, ten urban and five sub- 
urban, with schools distributed accord- 
ing to density of population and lines of 
local transit. In zones with a large 
industrial population kindeigartens for 
children from four to six years are pro- 
vided for. 

Two normal .schools, ca'ch for both 
sexes, assure the constant training of an 
adequate corps of teachers. Adjuncts 
of the normal schools are the customary 
model schools. 

Professional instruction is designed 
to afford to such individuals as may 
desire it opportunities for such techni< al 
educatii)n as may be required fi'i the 
conduct of the domestic, manufacturing, 
or agricultural industries most common 
in the Federal District. There are two 
professional institutes for this purpose, 
one for each sex. The control of the 
entire system of public education is 
vested in a Superior Council of Public 
Instruction in co-operation with an ex- 
ecutive head called the Director-dencrnl. 

Doubtless, \)\ \ irtue of prif)rity. Argen- 
tina should iiave been given precedence 
in this article, standing as she does 
first among South American republics 
in respect to educational efforts and their 
results. Argentina was the hrst country 
in South America to give systematic atten- 
tion to a scheme of public education. In 
Brazil the popular educational movement 
is of comparatively recent date. The 
latest available figures give the percent- 
age of illiteracy in the population as 84 



per cent. In Aigentina the percentage 
is 50. These figures on the face gi%'e a 
sorr>' impression concemin«]f both coun- 
tries. But the facts are not so unfavor- 
abte as they seem. We must take into 
account the circumstance that in both 
countries the public school movement is 
fairly recent; thai Hra/il has an enor- 
mous rural population, largely serai-bar- 
barous, and as yet almost inaccessible 
for modem influences. In .Argentina the 
proportion of illiterate immigrants is 
enormous , even in Brazil it is consider- 
able. In the two republics immigration 
has come chiefly from' three European 
countries. In Italy the percentage of 
illiteracy is 48 jx;r cent., n Spain 63 per 
cent., and in Portugal 7l> per cent. An- 
other generation will tell a different 
story. Wherever opportunity permits, 
the children of these immigrants eagerly 
avail themselves of public school facilities. 

in Argentina the democratic educa- 
tional movement b^n under the init:a» 
ti\ e of President Sarmiento, the Great 
Knlij^htener, as the noble patriot-philan- 
thropist deser\cs to be called. Sarmi- 
ento was deeply impressed by his ob- 
servations of the benefits of popular 
education while Minister from Argentina 
to the United States at about the time 
of our Civil War. So he induced a large 
corps of American schoolmistresses to 
come to Argentina and f^y a most im- 
porta"it part in layinp: the foundations 
of a great public school system. 

In Argentina control of public educa- 
tion is vested in the National Govern* 
ment. The public school sysiun has 
been developed along the lines luiil dnwn 
in the national law of 18S4. This makes 
education free and compulsory for chil- 
dren between six and fourteen years. 
A National Council of Fducat'on has 
charge of all matters concerning primary 
instruction, aided by a corps of insi)ect- 
ors technically trained in educational 
science, and by the school councib 
ori;;nnized for every district, composed 
of fathers of pupils. The.se district 
councils have administrative charge of 
the schools. The National Council of 
Education is relatively autonomous. But 
in the national capital it operates in 
subordination to tlie Mmislry of Public 
Instruction. 
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Buenos Aires takes pride in nothing 
more than in the development of its 
great public school s}'stein and the mag- 
nificent school-houses built in recent 
yenrs. The«5e rnnk with the stateliest 
monumental buildings of the city. l*ar- 
ticularly impressive architecturally are 
the Samiiento School and the Escuela 
Presidente Roca. Among tlic most nota- 
ble of Secretar>' Root's cxjK'iit nces in 
Buenos Aires were his visits to the public 
schools. In the twenty-two districts of 
the capital there are 238 schools for the 
various grades of primar>' education, 
with a total enrollment of 1 17,483 pupils. 

Rapidly as new school -houses are built, 
the growth of the school population 
keeps far ahead of the supply. In conse> 
quencc. the authorities have found them- 
selves compelled to resort to alternating 
school hours, thus doubling the capacity 
of the buildings. I'he tedinical super- 
vising; stafT has bfi'n increased in recent 
years by the addition of sjxjcial insi)ectors 
for music, drawing, and physical training. 
There are four large normal schools in 
Buenos Aires; their graduates, both male 
and female, are sufficient to meet the 
demand for new teachers both in the 
capital and in the provinces and national 
territories. A four years' course fits the 
student for apjwintnient as schoolmaster 
or mistress. For a professf »rship another 
two years are required. The cui i iculum 
for the secondary and the normal schools 
reduces itself to three groups of studies : 
letters, sciences, and physical culture. 
The last comprises physical exercises, 
singing, declamation, and instrumental 
music. The secondar}- schools are called 
Colegios Naiiona/cs, national colleges. 
These are designed to fit students for 
the university courses; they correspond 
to die academic or undergraduate de- 
partments of universities like Harvard 
and Yale. In Buenos Aires there is the 
Colegio Nacional Central, with three 
sections located respectively in the north- 
em^ southern, and eastern parts of the 
city. There is also an Instituto Libre 
de Enscnaflan/a Secnnflaria, Free Insti- 
tute for Secondary Instruction, with a 
curriculum similar to that of the national 
colleges. 

rontro! f»f the hii;h(_ i rducatiriTi be- 
yond the secondary schools is vested iu 



the national Consejo Universitario, or 
University Council. The four independ- 
ent faculties located in Buenos Aires 
are therefore in charge of this Council. 
These are the faculties of Medicine ; of 
Law and the Social Sciences ; of Mathe- 
matics, or the Exact Sciences, i^hysical 
and Natural; and of Philosophy and 
Letters. The Faciilt)- (;f Medicine in- 
cludes courses in phannacy, dentistry, 
and midwifery. The medical course re- 
quires seven years; that of phannacy, 
three years; dentistr)', two years; and 
the School of Obstetrics for Women, two 
years. The Faculty of Law and Social 
Sciences has a six years' course. The 
Faculty of Exact Sciences, Physical and 
Natural, comprises the branches of civil 
engineering, mechanical engineering, 
architecture, surveying, physical and 
mathematical sciences, natural sciences, 
and chemistr>-. Six years are required 
f'lr civil engineerinj.,', fi\ e for mechanical 
engineering and for architecture, tliree 
for surveying, five for the physical- 
mathematical sciences, four for the nat- 
ural sciences, and five for chemistry. 
In the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters 
the course is live years. Besides the 
regular courses this faculty provides for 
** cursos libres " similar to those con- 
ducted by " privat*docents " in German 
universities. 

Besides these in.slitulions for superior 
education there are several special na- 
tional schools. There are two national 
schools of commerce, one of them for 
young women and largely attended. A 
large industrial school, maintained by the 
national government, and founded in 
1897 originally as a department of the 
School of Commerce, pre] la res an ever- 
increasing number of students for indus- 
trial careers. The school has three 
specialties — mechanics, building, and 
chemistn*. 'I'hc course is six y» ars in 
the first four of which the studies arc the 
same for all three departments. Promi- 
nent among the special institutions is a 
Professional School for Women for the 
teachinf^ of lace-makinj,;. glo\ c making,* 
embroideries, decorative work of various 
kinds, and the manufacture of artificial 
tiowei s 

The higher educationrd activities iu 
Argentina are by no means confined to 
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tfie capital. The university in the 

ancient city of Cordova is the oldest in 
the New World — fmnuled in 161,1, seven 
years before the landing of the I'ilininis 
at Plymouth. Plans have vciy laicly 
been perfected for the estahlishment of 
a great national university in the city of 
T 1 n^i. The realization of the project 
was assured by the action of the National 
Congress in 1906. La Plata in many 
respects will make an ideal seat of learn- 
ing. It is a nobly planned and beauli 
ful city, conceived and brought into 
being all of a piece " by the expendi- 
ture <rf many millions. Its new rank as 
a great university town, the Oxford of 
Argentina, will ^ivc it j^rently increased 
importance and probably go far to jus- 
tify the expectations formed of it when 
founded less than a quarter of a century 
ago. Within an hour of Buenos Aires 
by rail, it is near enough to give easy 
access to a great capital and its cosmo- 
politan life, \\ hile sufficiently removed to 
assure the academic serenity desirable 
ft^r serious study. The place i.s a goodly 
sized city, and the capital of the g;reat 
province of Hucnos Aires, lis tianquil 
aspect, its leisurely air, peculiarly fit it 
for its new purposes. The addition of 
a large student p<.j)ulation will naturally 
go far towards creating the animation of 
its streets and public places which has 
hitherto been conspicuously tacking. 

The famous La Plata Museum, splen- 
didly housed, celebrated for one of the 
finest paleontological collections in the 
world, as well as for other much-admired 
features, has been transferred from the 
pro\incial to the national {^^overntnent, 
and has been made an integral feature 
of the university. Magnificent buildings 
for die university are already under con- 
struction near the museum in large park- 
like grounds, with room for expansion 
practically unlimited. 

In all South American countries a 
visitor is likely to meet many highly 
cultivated gentlemen, educated in prcat 
European imiversities or technical 
. schools, courteous and cordial, charm- 
ingly mannered, with the polish made 
possible by great wealth and the leisure 
that f^oe<; with it. These men frequently 
have pioud family traditions. Possess- 
ing great landed estates, they constitute 



a near approach to a privileged aristoc- 
racy — privileged in fact, ihoui^h not 
jttre, by the existence of a large inert 
and ignorant population with little appre- 
ciation of the doctrines of equality upon 
which these States are all ostensibly 
based. These gentlemen are usually 
extraordinarily pood lingin'sts, speaking 
French, English, German, and uften 
Italian so perfectly that competent ob- 
servers might find it difficult to discover 
traces of a foreign accent. Greatly to 
their credit, they are often earnestly 
devoted to the study of statecraft, of 
economic problems, and of science and 
literature; are genuinely patriotic and 
bent upon givint^ the pul>lic the bt ncfit 
of their acquirements. Such men fre- 
quently occupy positions high in author- 
ity in their native countries, and con- 
tribute materially to the quality of 
statesmanship. The increasing number 
of these men constitutes one of the great 
hopes for a steady improvement in the 
political future of South American res 
publics. 

Hut if reliance were solely upou thi> 
class, the prospects would be gloomy 
radier than bright. South America, like 
Russia, has given much evidence that 
an upper class of the hic^hcst cultivation 
and of exceptional intellectual quality, 
when existing by itself and made domi- 
nant, may mean extreme despotism and 
the direst i)r)pidar oppression. It is the 
supptul given by other hii^hly capable 
and educated classes antl by a growing 
popular intelligence that means a hopeful 
and wholesome national development 

The uncommon tendency towards 
education abroad has led to something 
of an impression that the higher educa 
tional opportunities at home are defect- 
ive, few, and perhaps rudimentary. But 
Argentina, and also Ika^il, ]x>ssess, as 
we have seen, numerous admirably devel- 
oped institutions of the collegiate and 
university class. These. b> increasingly 
meetinr; (he demands for the populariza- 
tion of the suj>crior education, are devel- 
oping tlic clas.ses of capable and well- 
trained men upon whom the work of 
leadership in public affairs and in die 
social anfl economic life of the.se coun- 
tries so largely devolves. I his is attested 
by the increasing nuatber of men prumi- 
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nent in public affairs and in professional 
and technical Kfe who have never had 
opportunities for sttuly and travel abroad. 

The same is true of vaiious other South 
American cduntries, particularly Chile. 
The case of an eminent Brazilian en- 
gtneer« author of one of the best^admired 
examples of railway design and con- 
struction on the continent, and who 
gained his training exclusively in the 
National Polytechnic at Rio, is by no 
means exceptional. 

Student life in Argentina and in Brazil 
is much like student life < lsr\vhere — the 
life of young fellows oversowing with 

THE CATHOLIC 

THE following quotations from the 
preface will indicate the spirit 
which has controlled the pro- 
jectors of this important work : *' In the 
past century the Church has grown both 
extensively and intensively zmoag Eng-- 
Ush-spealdng peoples. Their living in 
terests demand that they should have the 
means of informing; th^'mselvL-s about 
this vast institution, which, whether they 
are Catholica or not, affects their fortunes 
and their deittiny. As for Catholics, 
their Hufy as members of the Church 
impels them to learn more and more 
fully its principles ; while among Protest- 
ants the desire for a more intimate and 
accurate knowledge of tliinj^s Catholic 
increases in proportif)n to the ;;ro\vth of 
the Church in numbers and in impor- 
tance. The Catholic deigy are naturally 
expected to direct inquirers to sources 
of the needed information ; yet they find 
only too often that the proper answers 
to die questions proposed are not to be 
met with in English literature. Even 
the writings of the best-intentioned 
authors are at times disfigured by serious 
errors on Catholic subjects, which are 
for the most part due, not to ill will, but 
to lack of knowledge. It would be 
fatuous to hope to call into immediate 
existence a Catholic English literature 

'The Catholic Encyclopedia. An International 
Work of Reference on tm- Constitutiim. Doctrine, Dis- 
cipline, and History of the Catholic Church, i'dited 
by Charles O. Herbermann. Edward A. Face. Cond^ 
H f'nUen, Tlioni.i«. | Shahan. \t<hn |. Wynne, av 
• -.i^tfii In (uiiiuTixi-. <'i'll.>!>(.r,it' I'n |S vrduincH. 
VutuDie t. Robert Appleton Cumimiy, New Vork. $o. 



vitality, exuberant, enthusiastic, often 
wild and boisterous to a degree, yet as. 
often earnest and seriously devoted to 
h\^\\ ideals in life :ind character. In 
both countries the stutient bodies form 
influential factors in national life, and, at 
times, even in public affairs. Student 
life and traditions in these countries are 
naturafly more akin to those of Spain 
and France — even of Germany, which 
has had no little influence upon in- 
tellectual movements and educational 
methods in Argentina and Chile — than 
to our own. ]{ut students are students 
the world over I 



ENCYCLOPEDIA' 

adequate to supply this knowledge and 
correct errors. 'I*he Encyclopedia, there* 

fore, is the most convenient means of 
doing both, enabling, as it does, the fore- 
most Catholic scholars in every part of 
the world to contribute articles in the 
condensed form that appeals to the man 
of action, and with the accuracy that 
satisfies the scholar." This is certainly 
a praiseworthy undertaking, and the 
editors are to be congratulated upon this 
volume, the first-fruits of their long and 
arduous labor. 

The preface continues : " In all things 
the object of the Encyclopedia is to 
give the whole truth without prejudice, 
national, political, ox factional. In the 
detciniination of (he tmlh the most 
recent and acknowledged scientific 
methods are employed, and the results 
(A the latest research in theology , philos- 
opln, history, apologetics, archaeology, 
and other sciences are given careful con- 
sideration." The work, therefore, though 
popular in character and intended for a 
wide public, claims to be scientific, not 
polemic, in its interest, and it is to be 
judged accordingly. At the same tin;c 
it would be absurd to demand that the 
authors, in their treatment at any rate of 
relis:ions questions, should take an 
entirely indifferent attitude and should 
put matters always as a non-Catholic 
would. The title of the woric justifies 
the handling of all religious topics from 
a <'atholic point of view. The only fair 
question is whether this view-point has 
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led to distortion of the facts, so tliat the 
tiustwortfainess of the work is destroyed 

or seriously impaired. The writer of this 

notice does not claim to have read the 
volume through — he has no desire to 
emulate Chief justice Marshall's fobled 
feat with the dictionary— but the many 

articles he has examined hav^mack' \\\)Ov\ 
him an impression of fairn* >-s thai has 
both surprised and delighicd \\\\\\. The 
articles of course are not all upon the 
same level. Both in scholarship and in 
f^pi fit some are better than others: but, 
takin^j the work as a whole, it maintains 
a high average and exhibits a commend- 
able breadth of view and fairness of* 
statement. Taking the Biblical articles, 
for instance, such as Aaron, Abraham, 
Adam, .\rnos, Acts of the Apostles, 
Apocalypse, and Apocr)'pha, wefindbodl 
the conservative and the modem critical 
vitws set forth clearly: and though the 
writers ihi-inselves naiur.illy adopt a con- 
servative pti.sition, the iaiiness of their 
treatment in most cases leaves nothing 
to be desired. At the banning of the 
article on Aaron occurs this general state- 
ment of method : " Altogether dilterent 
views are taken of Aaron's life, accord- 
ing as the Pentateuch, which is the main 
source on the subject, is ivi^arded as one 
continuous work, coniix ised li) Mnses or 
under his supervision — hence most trust- 
worthy in the narration of contempora^ 
neous events — or as a compilation of 
several documents of divers origins nnd 
dates, strung together at a late epoch 
into the present form. The former con- 
ception, supported by the decisions of 
the Biblical Comnnssion, is held by 
Cntholirs j\t larj^e; many independent 
critics adopt the latter. We shaii study 
this part of the subject under this two- 
fold aspect, although dwi lliii;,^ longer, as 
is meet, on tlu- fanner." I'lir fallowing 
disclaimer, introducing a presentation of 
the legendary view of Abraham, which 
tiie author states frankly and without 
criticism of any kind, is somewhat amus- 
inp : " In setting forth the critical view 
on the ^jubjecl, I musi not be taken as 
giving my own views also.*' In the care- 
fully selected bibliographies of these and 
similar arti< 1' s, Protestant and Catlmlu 
works appear side by si'^le Iiicitid. 
there are more uf tlie f<^iinci than ihe 



latter — a fact sigmlicant ot tiie greater 
interest in BibliatI study on the part ol 
Protestants — and in one case at least 
the only !>ooks mentioned are of I'rot- 
estant authorship. There are frequent 
references to Hastings's " DicUonar>' of 
the Bible/* an acquaintance with which ia 
apparently assumed on the part of the 
reader. On the other hand, the writer 
has noticed no allusions to the more 
radical '* Encyclopaedia Biblica*'ofCanoo 
Cheyne. 

A like spirit appears in some of the 
elaborate geographical aniclcs, such as 
Africa, Alabama, and Alaska, where in 
the sections on religion Protestant 
churches are given their place alongside 
the Catholic and full justice is done 
them. That more extended iniormation 
should be given about Catholic life and 
work is. of course, quite proper, but that 
the efforts of other churches should be 
Tiotieed at all and without an\ attempt 
to belittle their results is a conspicuou** 
example of fairness. It is unfortunate 
that this plan has not been carried out 
in all similar articles In those on Asia, 
Asia Minor, and Arkansas, for instance, 
no reference is made to Protestantism. 
The discrepancy suggests a lack of care- 
ful su[>ervision on the part of the editors. 
In the article on America :herc is recoij- 
nition of the benehcent inriueuce of the 
New England colonists on the develop- 
ment of the country as a wbote ; and if 
the attitude of Protestantism toward the 
Indians is contrasted unfavorably with 
that of Catholicism, the contrast is per* 
fectly just. 

The article on Apologetics is a good 
example of a nvunber. like Agnosticism 
and Arianism, representing in the mam 
the common Christian platfcmn. In its 
greater pan this might have been written 
by a conservative Protestant, and full 
credit is given to Protestant apologii>ts. 
If an advanced liberal may take an ex- 
ception to a part of the following passage, 
he must recognize that it is an uncom- 
monly good statement of the general 
apologetic argument as understood by 
most modem theologians : After show- 
ing from the records that Jesus taught, 
now impli(;iil\, now explicitly, that lu- 
was the long ex|>ected Messiah, the S»on 
of (lod sent by His heavenly Father lo 
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enlighten and save mankind, and to 
found the new kingdom of Justice, Apolo- 
getics proceeds to set forth the grounds 
for believing in these claims: (I) the 
surpassing beauty of His moral charac- 
ter, stamping htm as the unique, perfect 
man; (2) the lofty excellence of His 
moral and religious teaching, which has 
no parallel elsewhere, and which answers 
the highest aspirations of the human 
soul ; (3) His miracles wrought during 
His public mission} (4) the transcendent 
miracle of the resurrection, which tic 
foretold as wtll ; (5) tlu^ wondr-rful xk- 
generation of society through I undying 
personal influence." In the same article, 
on the other hand, the Catholic principle 
appears clearly In such a pnssajre ns 
this : Apologetics thus leads Up to 
Catholic faith, to the acceptance of the 
CathoHc Church as the divinely author 
i«ed organ fnf p^escr^•ing nnd rendering 
efficacious the saving truths revealed by 
Christ. This is the great fundamental 
dogma on which all other dogmas rest." 
It is a pity to see Herder referred to in 
this article as a deist alonp;^ with Hobbes, 
Locke, Hume, Voltaire, and others ; but 
audi lack of discrimination is not pecu- 
liar to Catholic writers. Attention may 
be called in passing to a curious mistake 
in the same article, where the title of 
Origen's work against Celsus is given 
as "The True Discourse against Cel< 
sus." Articles dealing with matters dis- 
tinctively Catholic constitute, of course, 
the most important part of the work. 
Catholic rites and ceremonies, religious 
doctrines, and moral principles are 
treated with fullness and in the main 
satisfactorily. The articles on Ahsolti- 
tion and Asceticism ,are good examples 
of a genuinely CathoHc and yet, on the 
whole, fair account of controverted ques- 
tions. In l)olh cases Catholic principles 
are carried much furtlu-r Ikk k than by 
most Protestants, and in the former the 
use of penance " for " repentance in 
translating early patristic documents is 
often mislead int,^ but, on the whole, the 
positions taken are historically sound. 
As a matter of fact modem study of the 
early Church has shown that the Catho- 
lic system, which was formerly con- 
tiemtu-d by Protestants as a nieflia*val 
corruption, is of very early date, in all 



its essential features except the papacy 
it was in existence before the end of the 
second centuty, and much of it has 

apostolic as well as early patristic sanc- 
tion. In many of the more strictly 
theological articles we move in a geim- 
Inely Catholic atmos{^ere, and in the 

tnidst of a scholasticism uncongenial to 
the modern non Catholic mind, but. on 
the whole, ii must be admitted that tha 
work is surprisingly free from mediamiU 
ism. 

In an Interesting article on Anj;lican 
Orders the papal hull " Apostolicie 
CurjE** is defended and the ground of 
their Invalidity from die Catholic point 
of view clearly indicated^ Thecotnpart* 
ion nrticle. Ant^Hcanlsm, is a very faif 
account of the principles and constitU> 
tion of the Church of England. Id 
speaking of the High Church revival that 
has resulted from the Oxford Movement 
the writer closes with the followincf sifif- 
nificant words: "In the meantime, its 
work amongst the masses is often a 
species of catechumenate for CatholU 
cism, and in all cases it is an active soU 
vent and a steady undoing of the Eng- 
lish Reformation." 

The work contains many biographical 
articles, the intention being, as the pref- 
ace says, to record " all that Catholics 
have done not only in behalf of charity 
and morals, but also for the intellectual 
and artistic development of mankind," 
and to chronicle "what Catholic artists, 
educators, poets, scientists, and men of 
action have achieved in their several 
provinces." Among these may be par- 
ticularly commended the ones on Anselm, 
Abelard. and Arnold of Brescia, the last 
two of which, considering the standing 
of the men in relation to the Church, are 
remarkably fair. The articles on various 
important Popes, such as Adrian IV. nnd 
v., and .\lc\antkr III. and VT., should 
also be mentioned, i hat on .iVlexander 
III. is all too meager, but those on 
Adrian IV. and Alexander VI. are full 
and admirable, and the latter, ^\hile 
frankly acknowledging the wickedness 
of this most notorious of Popes, yet pre- 
sents a careful estimate of his character 
and career which is much nearer the 
truth than the indiscrimirmte and reck- 
less accounts found in most books. The 
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article nn Adrian VI.. while very l)rief 
much briefer, for instance, tliaii ihc* cor- 
responding one in Ilerzog — is neverthe- 
less, consideringr Adrian's attitude toward 
the Curia, surprisingly appreciative. . 

In the lives of the saints one expects 
of course to find a great deal of legend- 
ary material, and in the articles on St. 
Angela de Mend, St Alphonsus Liguori, 
St. Anthony of Padua, and Aiu hieta 
one is not disappointed. The miracu- 
lous tales repeated in such articles seem 
as a rule only ridiculous to nonoCatfao- 



lies, but they are intended doubtless for 
more c redulous and '^mii pathetic readers, 
and il would be untair to judge the 
quality of the entire work by them. 

On the whole, in spite of the mediae 
valism nf certain portions, and in spite 
of occasional lapses from the general 
level of excellence — lapses inevitable in 
any work of the kind— the first volume 
must be pronounced fair and sane, and 
if succeeding volumes maintain the same 
standard the work cannot fail to prove 
exceedingly useful. 



Comment on Current Books 



~ __. . . No subject Ctuild possiblv 

Thames fiore agreeably lu 

illustration through repro- 
duced paintings th.ui docs the hentitiful and 
historic Thames, in this quarto volume ' the 
illustrations are by Mr. A. R. Quinton, who 
has chosen f!tll<;hlfiil bits of river scenery, 
pleasant and romantic manors and manor 
houses, quaint and enticing inns, and glimpses 
of famous towns and villages all the way 
from St P.-\ul's to 0\fnrr!, .American vis- 
itors to tii^laiul may be divided into two 
classes: those who have made the enchant- 
ing vnyns^e bv boat'from Oxford to London, 
and those who wish that they had. To 
admire the paintings here reproduced wilt 
recall joyous memories to the first, and to 
the second bring even stronger rej^ret thnn 
they had before at the omission. The icxi 
for the volume is furnislied by the well- 
Icnnwn css;,i\isi, Mr. Ililairc lielloc. Wliile 
he has performed his task with thorough- 
ness and conscientiousness, he has missed, 
whether purposely or not it is impos'-iblc to 
say, the tone of romance and aesthetic delight 
which one naturally expects With this subject. 

If any one is interested in 
r 1: r l^nowing how spirit photog- 
f"'^ raphy, slate-wriiinL: icKts, rope 

tying, sealed-letter reading, " mind reading," 
and other now familiar but once mar- 
velous plitMomcna (»f spiritualism arr pro- 
d»iccd, he will rind this book * cr.immcd with 
singular and enliglitening facts. It is, in- 
deed, a storehouse of raw material from 
which one may learn to gcncralt/c safely 
about the psyeholojjy of deeeplion. The 
author has the literature of tiie subject at 
his lingers' ciuls, and his work as a member 

' TIr- Hi-iforic Tlivn.-* Ry HiU rc Iklloc E P. Dul- 
lot) \ < o . N«-w \ oiK net 

' i'h« Physical PlieBonicfia ol .Snititiulism. By Hcrcward 
Cuilncioo. H«nintB.T«nicr&Co., Uottoa. 13. act. 



both of the Engli.sh .Society for Psychology 
and of the American Society for Scieniitic 
Research has familiarized him with all the 
sources of information available. But even 
with this full knowledge of the deceptions 
of socalled spiritualism, he is not willing to 
admit that all such phenomena are fraudxi- 
lem, and he devotes one section of his 
book lo wlial he calls genuine phenomena, 
meaning thereby, as we understand him, 
those for which an adequate physical cxpl.i 
nation is not known. With such authorities 
as Professor H\ slop and the late Dr. Hodg- 
son, the author is inclined to accept such 
manifestations as those of the well-known 
Mrs. Piper, of Hoston, as inexplicable under 
any theory of fraud, self-(icct i)tion, or even 
telepathy His final conclusion is, that while 
new methods of trickery will be invented by 
mediums from time to time, the false phe- 
noinfiia of spiritualism will gradualK- die 
out, the personal medium cease to exist, and 
that then only can psychical research itself 
become a science. 

ChruHanity and A thoroughly religious 
Urn nsuu spint and an open-minded 
iuattM intellectual attitude of 

hospitality toward all that is weU accredited 

in modern learning are conspicuous in tV.is 
book.' it is designed t«>r the important 
service of a " middleman " between Chrw^ 
lian scholars and the people, esjierially the 
people who desire mure light from the 
learned. It includes the whole field of relig- 
ious thought as now explored — the histt>ry 
of religion from early times to the present : 
the development of religious beliefs: art, 
science, philosophy, and criticism as related 
to (hem : the P>ib!e ; theolopftra! hci r>.^e« 
and religious sects; Christian thtol-igv, 

■ Chmtianity and Its Btble.^By Hennr F. Wutns. 
tJmvvnitrof iiaikvo h«B.CIdaHteb Pibi U wi iI, SI 
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Catholic and Protestant ; Christian missions 
and lift'. Tt is characterized by judicious 
and skilUul condensatioo, fairness, religious 
common sense, and freedom from dogma> 

tism. It is both a trustworthy and a useful 
book, M'e!! adapted to inrren'^e religious in- 
telligence in a period ut mingled joy and 
faith. 

Every boy is familiar with 
Captatn Cook . „ r . i 
^ the nnme i>l (.-aj)t.im Cook, 

the discoverer of the Sandwich islands, and 
it miffht be su|>posed that Lives of this adven- 
tiirous voyager wovtld be extremely common. 
It has, in point of fact, been difficult to find 
anything on this subject at all adequate. 
Now comes Mr. Arthur Kit&on, who has 
g;one into the original sources for inforina 
tion, has largely ignored the early and often 
incorrect Life by Kippis, upon which ahnost 
all Captain Coolc l)Ooks arc founded, and 
h.'us here produced a narrative ' which is emi- 
nently readable. It teUs the remarkable 
experiences of the man who, after rising from 
cabin-boy in a collier to caiitain in the Royal 
Navy, discovered Australia, sailed iliree 
times around the world, and was killed, as 
we all know, by tlic natives of the Sandwich 
Islands. The autlior brings out vividly the 
exciting and stiiring pages in the life of his 
subject, and points out that, in addition to the 
usually recof^nized achievements of Captain 
Cook, he made voyages to the Arctic and 
Antarctic Oceans, about which hardly any^ 
tiling; has been said, and that sailors the wide 
world over owe him gratitude because he 
taught them how successfully to fight the 
scourge of the sea known as scurvy, from 
which in olden limes sailors suffered so 
dreadfully. Tliis biography is furnished 
with portraits, several interesting reproduc* 
tions r(f old prints and engravings, a map, 
and a good index. It may be cordially 
praised asa capital piece of narrative writing. 

^ .f ***** many times had 

UU1 Uay:, j^jj^_^„ ^.,,1^,,,,^^ known 

the " Mcdixval Towns Scries." This latest 
accession * relates to the ancient capital of 
ancient Irehand.and is inferior to none nf the 
earlier volumes in positive interest and nota- 
ble incident The story of Dublin goes back 
beyond media-val times, and even as early as 
the year 150 a. D. two warlike Irish h-.i<iers 
agreed upon a division of territory, the bound- 
ary of which is said to have been the exact line 
«)f the present High Street in Dul>lin. The 
name of the city itself, so at least the author 
alleges* in his first sentence, was bestowed 

< Capuin Tamn Cook. R X . F.R.S Ry Aidmr KiMa. 

h P. I>unon S Co . New York. |U 50, net 
■-•Thr st.T> of I'uiilin By D. A. Oiait. M A. The 
MacnuUan company. New York. f2. 
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Japanese Character 



** some two thousand years ago," which is 
sufficiently liroad in its description to leave US 
free to accept the statement as fact or myth 
at our choice. Dublin ** means '* the black 
pool." However we may feel as to the ex- 
actitude of any of the incidents and records 
here perpetuated about Dublin and Ireland 
before the time of the Conquest, it cannot 
be doubted that from 1400 on thcrr plenty 
of genuine material. The chapters devoted 
to those centuries abound in incidents and 
anecdotes of stirring and sometimes distress- 
ing character. Hardly any city in Europe 
has had a more picturesque and varied his- 
tory than Dublin, and it furnishes the author 

with alnnidant mnterial for n n?rr:itive at 
once agreeable to read and of historic value. 
The illustration Is mainly from peiHind*ink 
drawings carefully prepared and of real 
artistic worth. 

Mr. Watson gives his 
extremely valuable 

book' the title "The 
Future of Japan," but it might more aptly 
bear that which we have given to this review. 
To be sure, he aims to predict the trend of 
Japan's development, but he does so by 
analyzing and reasoning about the Japan of 
t&day, its tendencies, conditions, "atmos' 
phere," and aspirations. The book is not 
so much one which records acliicvements or 
glances at historical perspccti\es as one 
which takes up basic aspects of character 
nnd derives !)y jihilosophical induction a 
knowledge of what is to be expected. Looked 
at in this way, Mr. Watson^s volume occu- 
pies a place of its own, and to the thonj^ht- 
ful reader dispels something of the my^^tery 
which involves Japanese ways of thiakiag 
and acting. Contemporary Japan may mean 
the Japan of history, or the Japan of " color 
and light and romance," or, as the author 
calls il^ *' the mystical, semi-esoteric Japan of 
Japanese and other expositors of the now 
famous Bushi-do code of the Samurai." As 
to the last, the author points out that die 
much-talked-of Bushi-do, while wholly admi- 
rable as a code of condtjct in a national emer- 
gency, is neither a philosophy nor a religion, 
so far as the vast masses of the Japanese are 
concerned, but simply the rule of action 
enforced on Japan's highest class by pride 
and traditkm. He sums up Japan's present 
place in civilization by saying: 

What one aee» in the Jafxui of Uydtf Is a new stnic- 
tan, a new poticy, a new state. In process of erection 

u|K>n tin- site of an old which has rrnt ln-en \\lir)llv 
rniiovecj. The found.-itions of the rAd ,irc vtrcny, Us 
walls massive, an l it>, '-tyle, th<'U^t> it !»■ ih \\ .i( ;i 
bygone aice, not unpleaiiing. The chancier of the 
e\tra<«dinary cntenarbe, and the methods of tiw men 

'The VtitvTt of r.iptn Hv W Petrie Wataob. E. P. 

Dutton & Co.. New S ork. net. 
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In charge of It, must tneritaMr coropoM an Incon- 
gruous spectacle. The order of the old and the order 
of the Hew.Mrti in itself coherent, are only with ^reat 
diffiail!\ ( niitrivcil uito .1 mutu.il .inr.l i ■ l^isi^t^■l>t li.ir- 
nif)ny. New r<j<jls are itnj«»*ic«l iijion old w.ilK. wings 
entirely new are thrown out njion the right arn; U tt of 
the b«»dv <if \W okl edifice, i)edin»ents are placed i»ver 
gable^j, iMirtht s where there ure no d(«>rs, a {niH>la for 
ft bwUnn, a lancet window ivtt x hole in the wall. 
Inevihkbly there k some chaos and unconscious bur- 
le?t(l(ie of thv stv N' and tlx- order of the two liviliza- 
tions whirh .irr tlv' ((ii.irries of the Uiilders. The 
de<^li;ii. )i<i\M",i'r. 1- L'vidvnt. aii'l the diligence and 
ardor of the UiiUk-rrj pLun U> \*- ^tw. 



This link handbook ' meets a 



targe need. Mutual benefit is to 

accrue to China .nul to us in detjrec .is we 
understand each other. In view of the near- 
ness into which steam and electricity have 
brought U9, we are bound both by prudential 
and benevolent interests to cultivate an in 
lelligent sympathy \viii> that massive race in 
the present crisis of its transfonration from 
ancient to modern conditions. One oi our 
ablest missionaries in China has packed this 
volume with an amount of information about 
" old " China and " new** nowhere else to be 
found in the same mmpas?;. The first edition 
of 30,000 was sold beloi c the hook came irom 
the press. One may care little for the mis- 
feionarv interest that Is b.ukof it all, but the 
value of it is patent to every one. To the 
philanthropist and the Christian the condi- 
tions here revealed, the opportunities and the 
needs presented, make an impressive appeal. 
For u.se in Sunday-schools it is .is v.iluablc 
as a cour.se of lessons on the i\cts of the 
.Al)Oxtks. The questions appended to each 
chapter adapt ii well to such use. 

„. . . There are now three or four 
"."V worics which oflFer themselves 

^ as guides to the subject of his- 

tory as trented ia fiction. That now before 
us* has many good points, and is classified, 
arranged, and indexed in a thoruughly sys- 
tematic way. Its two small volumes deal, 
the first with Eughsh historical fiction, tlie 
second with American and foreign subjects. 
The compiler has been \ cry liberal in his 
interpretation of what may properly be con- 
.sidct cd as belonging to liistorical fiction— 
Cooper s " Ueerslayer" for instance, can 
be incKuUd oidy by a prettv strong •stretch 
of dchmiion; so also with Hlackmores 
"Alice Lorraine;** while the list might be 
extended indetiiiiteiy. But this is a fault in 
the right direction, as redundancy does no 
harm so long as the entire work is kept 
within moderate compass, as it is here. The 

'The t iMt -f china. I'.y Arthur II. Sn,i:h ■ Kon^'anl 
Miviioii Mudj' Courses). Young People's MiMiot»r>- Movt- 
meni. New York. SOc ,nrt._ . _ . » _ _ 

<Huu>ry in Fiction. Uy Bmot A. Baiter, MJi. E.P. 
Dttttoo & Co., New Yorlu 



general arrangement is, of course, chrono- 
logical under the various countries, but a 
novel and ai ce|)lal)!e feature is that, wher- 
ever possible, there is added, in the lashioa 
of a foot-note, information about fiction actu- 
ally written in tlie linK- treated by the booLs 
in the regular IcxL Thus, on the page which 
refers to many stories of the reign of Charles 
II., we find at the b<itloni references to John 
Bunyan's books, written in the })ci iod, and 
having for their raw material the rude cowt- 
try life of Charles I I.*s time. So far as we 
have tested the accuracy and inclusiveness 
of the work, it seems capital, and a special 
word of praise should be given for the index, 
which, by the use of different fonts of ty^t^^ 
p:ives reference to author, title, and sub»ject 

sep.ir.itely. 

Harnack veteran Berlin Professor of 

, , Church History regards the Acts 

On JLake , , \ it f 

ol the .\i)osties as a literary per- 

iormance of the .first rank," and the moden] 
criticism it has suffered as "a truly pitiful 
liistory," lis first twelve chapters, the 
Tetrine section, and the remainder, the 
Pauline section, are clearly distinguishable. 
A .searching linguistic investigation of the 
latter demonstrates to Professor If.irn.iLK 
the indissoluble literary unity of the two, 
and confirms the traditional ascription of the 
whole to the companion \vli->m Paul else- 
where refers to as " Luke, the beloved physi- 
cian,"' a cultured Greek of Antioch, whose 
authorship cannot be dated much later than 
A.D. SO.' In Dr TIarnack's view, Luke as a 
historian is inierior to Luke as a stylist ; be 
is uncritical, and blunders for want of exact 
information, Hnr the amhnr contends !h r 
the present trend of criticism is toward tbe 
belief that between a.d. 50 and 70 the prim- 
itive Christian tradition as a whole took the 
essential form it has since attained. 



Persanat 
Problems 



One of our best writers on themes 
of personal religion here * di>- 



cusses various pha.scs of persona! 
problems %vit!i whic h he has h. id to deal as a 

helper of seekers lor the iight. Problems 
concerning sin and doubt, ambition and self- 
mastery, pain, pnidanrc, the Church, and 
questioned points of conduct are handled 
pointedly, simply, and d^ly, with many an 
apiiy fitting relation of experience for illus- 
tration. Tlie evangelical and the ethical tone 
are equally strong, and each is tempered » siii 
the charity which remembers that* we are 
not sent to judge the world, l>ut to save it.*' 

' Luk"? the t1iv«rririti By Adoll Hirn.irk.. TralwlatBd 
by liic K' \ I k \\ ilki'ison. M A. Uuc-d by jhi Rry. 
Vv I> Momson. l.l. L». (The New Testanxnt Studies.) 
G, F. Pu^iim'* SOI.J, New York., 11 SO, ^ ^ ^ 

* Quiet Talks on Personal Problems. BrS. D. 
A.C.Ani«iTaBsft9on, NewVerlu flcaet. 
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A SUMMER BXPERIBHCB 

On the evening of July 10 in New York 
City I had occasion to seek the services 

of a clerg^yman in behalf of a patient 
about to undergo a very serious operation. 
The patient and his friends are strangers 
in the city. My own acquaintance with the 
church^ and clergy of the city is more 
than usually wide and at the same time 
close. I therefore vo'unteered to try to 
secure a clergyman for thorn. Knou ini^ that 
in midsummer many ol uur pastors and iheir 
assistants are out of the city, and realixingf 
that the time of day — it was then about seven 
in the evening — was not favorable, I rather 
expected some difficulty in the matter, but I 
was not prepared for the experience that 
awaited me. Naturally, my first thongljt was 
of my own church. The pastor was abroad. 
For the time being he has no assistant 
One of the pastors of the two mission 
churches must live in my neighborhood, but 
how to find him I did not Icnow, until ir 
occurred to me that the undertaker was still 
accessible. He is easily reached. Hisn.mie 
and address are on the front of the church, 
but, better still, h lias a telephone. He gave 
me the desired address, which proved to be 
one of the large branches of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. Application there 
brought the rtijly that tlic ;^entleman sought 
was in the city, but not "at home," that he 
would, however, be in at 9 P.M. Not wish- 
ingtolose time, I bethought me of the assist- 
.Tnt pastor of another large church \sh()iii I 
know well, and to my joy found that the 
church had a telephone. My feelings of 
relief and hope were quicklv dashed when 
efforts to get any one on the telephone 
brought the reply from " central *• that 2147— 
•did not answer. That there might be no 
mistake alwut it, I tried three times in an 
hour, but with like result. 

I next tried to get the home address of 
this assistant. An apartment-house i;i Har- 
lem was given in the directory, but I knew 
he had moved from there. Still, I hoped to 
find him through it. Through the informa- 
tion bureau" of the telephone company i 
quickly learned that the apartment-house in 
question held a number of telephones, but 
they were all private liiu s ; tin Ikujsc itself 
had none. There was, therefore, no hope iu 
that direction. Again I sought to recall 
«,oine one who would surely be in the city, 
and a young pastor who has devoted his 
energies and means as well to mission work 
came to my mind. Surely he would be on 



haiKl even in July. Again I was delighted 
to rind the name in the telephone book, only 
to be rewarded with the previous result, "no 
answer." Meanwhile 1 h<id appealed to a 
number of persons in the Young Men's Chris- 
tian As.sociation lor help. Not one of thcni 
save the assistant to the special secretary for 
religious work had an idea as to how a clergy- 
man could be had on a summer's evening. 
The assistant did know a man who would 
surely be available, and very kindly went tO 
work on the telephone to get liim for me. 
After ten or tit teen minutes' work on his 
part, the only result was the information that 
the gentleman in question was out, the time 
of his return unknown. Meanwhile I had 
discovered a church nCar by in which a meet- 
ing of some kind was evidenUy in progress. 
.Surely there I could find what I sought. I 
appealed to the sexton, and my feelings may 
be imagined when, in response to my eager 
questions, he answered that there was no 
clergyman in the building, and he did not 
know where one could be had at that time of 
iii^ht (it was by this time nearly tenoclock). 
Of course the hour for the return of the 
assistant first sought had long since p.ih.scd, 
and I had quite worn out the patience of the 
elevator man and telephone operator of the 
building with my repeated calls for him, for 
he was still out, and, I may add, had not 
arrived when the building cl<»ed at a quarter 
past ten. 

While aTi this had been going on, it had • 
been suggested to me that one of the Stations 
of the summer tent work was near at hand, 
and il»at there I cuuld surely find a clergy- 
man. Thither I went, only to find the tent 
deserted save for the caretaker From him, 
however, 1 learned tliat the superintendent 
of the work lived in a neighboring street, 
and, as he had left the tent, would probably 
be found at home. He h.id not arrived, 
however, when I called there. For the next 
half-hour or more I went steadily from the 
superintendent's home to the Young Men's 
Christian Association and back again, 
determined to land one of the two men whom 
I had located- Fin.iUy, at half jiast ten, the 
superintendent was at home and responded 
most kindly to my summons. In my quest 
L had spent three hours' time, exhausted 
every resource that I could think of or otiicrs 
suggest, and in the end I secured a clergy- 
man not connected with any of our churches, 
but eOLjT^ed in the mission tent work I 
have set forth the facts at some length, 
although I have not recorded all of my 
efforts, that it may appear just what is 

7»3 
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required to get a clergyman for service on a 

sutuiiK-r evening in New York. I submit 
that the tacts as set forth indicate a situation 
that is a disgrace to the Protestant Chordu 
I am not criticising any individual. I icnoW 
very well the neetl of varntions for our pas 
tors and their assistants, but so long as there 
are millions of people in the city th^ should 
be adequate provision for their needs. Had 
I wanted a priest, I could have had one in 
ten or fifteen minutes. Had I wanted a 
physician, or even a lawyer, I venture to say 
I could have had a luindrcd in the time it 
toolc me to get one clergyman. 

It may be that New York does not need 
the clergy during; the .Hummer, Inn 1 do not 
believe that that is the attitude ot the church. 
Many people are in the country, it is true, but 
the city streets are thronged almost as thicJdy 
as in winter, and the men and women who 
are still here must often lind theni.selves in 
dire need of a clergyman, as my patient 
was. The provision made for meetini; 
such a need js made apparent by my expe- 
rience. Are the churdues'content that these 
conditions should continue? If notliini; more 
can be done, is there not power and sense 
enough somewhere to put upon the front of 
every church, above the name of the sexton, 
the name :'nd address of even,' clenjymnn 
connected with it? Must it remain that the 
only avenue of approach to the clergy open 
to the stranger is through an undertaker I 

New York City. B. 

THE MESSAGE OF FLOWERS 

The cry of the poor is not tor " bread alone," 
and one of the perplexed questionings of phi- 
lanthropists has been, IIow liven the dis- 
tressed out of that deadening of the soul 
which gives poverty its h<rfding grip upon its 
victims? Perhaps the National Plant, 
Flower, and Fruit Guild, formed " to carry 
brightness into the lives of the poor," has 
opened the way to the solution of the ques- 
tion. 

As a teacher of ethics no earthly power 
carries the authority that Nature does, and 

so, when she sends emissaries direct, flowers 
out of her lap, even into the city places where 
her presence is hardly known, they run little 
risk of being dishonored, they or their mes- 
sage True, one sees a thoutrhtless Forfu- 
naius cast aside a fair flower and let it wiilier 
prematurely without a sigh, but the lowly 
liorn — poor Ipnotus — will rescue it from the 
street where it lies bruised and bear it home 
to cherish it with water and sunlight, if the 
tun, to be sure, sends any light to his little 



lodging. Jacob Riis once said, '* I have seen 

a handful of daisies keep tlie pe.icc of .i whole 
block better than- a hall a dozen policemen's 
clubs." 

The National Plant, Flower, and Fruit 
Cu\](\ is firijarii/L-d lor its work into city sta- 
tions and country branches. The cities of 
the land are constituted beneficiaries, as it is 
for their slum ]>eople and tlieir si* k tu.es that 
Huwers are gathered. The country districts, 
on the oAer hand, act as the agents of bene- 
faction, supplying cities with the gathered 
treasure of tlieir hillsides and WfXKllands. 
lioih centers ot organization furnish money 
to advance the cause, and the city branch 
has farther the collection and disposal oi 
" function flowers," mostly hot house raritie» 
that bloom in the balls and brilliancies of the 
American city's unseasonable " season.*' 

From the distributing office in the city the 
Guild sends its gathered fruits and flowers 
to the tenement districts, the settlements, the 
hospitals, and other institutions. Hy ustiig' 
the free labels of the Guild, the counlQ 
branches avoid an expense in transportalte 
that otherwise would limit considerably tbetr 
activity. The labels are good lor carrying a 
package of flowers, fruit, or jelly not over 
twenty pounds in weight for a distance of 
one hundred miles: and they are furnished 
as needed by the (iuild. 

Other activities of the Guild are the suppiT 
of nature material to the city srhools, th<r 
transformation of back-yard rubbish heap> 
into healthful gardens, and the establishment 
of window boxes in tenements. This branch 
of the work is not strictly charitable in it.s 
arrangement, the boxes, furnished complete 
being generally paid for by the applicants at 
a nominal cost of S\.2S per bo\. Xioe hun- 
dred of these were placed io tencment-hou&es 
last stunmer. Also the Guild distributed 
last year 365,853 bunches of .summer riowt:T>, 
34,515 bunches of function flowers, S,>5^ 
plants for gardens, 1,484 bulbs for gardens 
4,115 packages of seeds for window Ixixcs 
and gardens, .S% glasses of jelly, and 94 bar 
rels of fruit and vegetables; and, further- 
more, it changed 75 tenement yards mto 
gardens. 

It is one desire of the Cluild to keep on 
growing, and anybody living within a hun- 
dred miles of a big city would be wdcomcti 
as an active additional member or or^ani/cr 
of a cotmtry branch. The Guild ha.s a dearth 
of red tape, and a line addressed to M iss Ada 
I.. Fairfield, .Serrrtarv, at the National he.i i 
quarters of the Guild, Town Hili, TcrT>^ 
ville, Connecticut, would bring instnictiOBS 
on how to proceed. C. £. B. 
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A little care -a little daily attention and a Utile Milkweed 
Cream will five the woman who cares.a perfect complexion 

What attention do you give your face and hands ? You 
wash them of course, but that's not enough. Exposure to 
the weather, to heat and cold, to dirt and dust, indoors and 
out, to the tainted air of the ball room or the steam of the 
kitchen, will take the bloom from any complexion. These 
causes and conditions result in a sallow complexion, make 
the skin rough, coarsen its texture, and unless proper atten- 
tion is given there comes lasting and unsightly facial blemishes. 

Milkweed Cream 

Used night and morning has proven lo women everywhere that 
they can have a clear, bright and healthy skin, for it 

Improves bad Complerions, Prcsen'es good Compleximji. 

Milkweed Cream is a ikin food with tonic properties. It is dainty, fastidious, 
refined ; just a little applied with finger tips (no rubbing or kneading) clears the 
minute pores from dust and dirt, stimulates them into natural activity, and through 
them feeds the inner skin so that a brilliant and glowing complexion is obtained. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. A sample will convince you: mailed free lor stamp. 

F. r. INGRAM & CO.. 72 Tenth St. 
DETROIT, MICH. 




ktr mnitt." 

Miss Allele Ritchie 

One ol America's Molt 
iKaaiKul Anisict, says: 

" Ztdtnta wt 'i import » 
raJtJintt ff d.'MMtttfg M/kiti 
10 Iht tutk ik.ii n» *tk*r 
dtnti/rui i.tn fivi." 

ZODENTA 

Is for particular people, 
for those who care about 
the little things which 
add to the appearance 
ol the well groomed 
man or woman. 

it is a dentifrice in 

f>aste form, different 
rom the ordinary pastes 
because the ingredients 
are blended together 
by intense heat, so that 
Zodenta is always the 
same 

It dissolves all in^ii- 
rioin deposits which 
discolor and in time 
ruin the drlicate en- 
amel, causing drcnyed 
tcrth. It pi events the 
formation of tartar 
.111(1 destroy.* all poi- 
> >tis and {terms which 
I :iiise »<}ftened and 
ilisease<i gums. 

If yoiirdriiRKiat doe* 
not keep Zodenla, send 
us 25 cents for a large 
(2'-i oz. ) tul>e po<itp«id. 
V'our money rrturncd 
if van don't like it. 
Wiite for Tooth Brush 
ll'>lder, mailed free. 

F. P. \agram 

& Co. 

72TeDlli 
St. 

Detroit, 
Mich. 
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Vacation Days Are Over 

The cool, exhilarating days of early Fall 
will soon be at hand, giving a keen, 
healthy appetite to one and all. Swift's 
Premium Hams and Bacon will not only 
satisfy the hunger, but on ac- 
count of their sweet and juicy 
flavor will impart an added zest 
to the meal. Swift's Premium 
Hams and Bacon are Quality 
Products. Every piece 
is U. S. Inspected 
and Passed. 




Swift &: Coinpan3/^. U. S. A. 
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Always Sold ix\ 
o. Yellow Box 




MADE IN 

CLEANLINESS 

BOXED FOR 

CLEANLINESS 

USED FOR 

CLEANLINESS 




Look for this Box. 
Refuse every substitute 
offered you. 




Th« brintlc* are »hapcd 
to |K-iicif.iit into even crcv» ^'"^i"' 
in:; loin: liifl. rcJil.)ii!{ .iroimd 
ihr UtCK tii-ili: i,>|X'<< 'l ciiil ol l>ni'«h 
I ic'scnl:« miuit l<i tl>u >ifIu,mc t>i)rt<< ul tlic mouth 






Cun-cd handle, Rukinc 
c«»v to u4e on inner or oatcr 
surface*. HuiiK un the htrak <a 
' h<M>k Ko«4 «ith cacli iMic ) thr tmiili 

kept dr)'. Ill ito OM II pl.ice, j«ay (r»ni other brvktm. 



THRI.H 5IZn5; TWO STYLES: THRniZ TEXTURES 

UiP ti \lliri- ■ !• I oiu-.li .-. I.' I v.- ..h . nil '"ix till iiti <1 ••! Iiitull lie l<ii-tlc. I lu- >tvle« 4re : ■■ PROPHS'- 
iiK»l li.ii.illi- .111.1 • I'i'C il'IIN III' >IM t. I A I.." iicvk tle».ljlc hjiidle Three met: Adult** 
. S iiiith'* iht . Chilil'o iSi rim e untiiic* >«.U. Medium. Hani. .><ild l>y drutci;'M% 4iid dejkcrit to lotlet 
u|i|>lir> cver)whtre It vmr dejlcr d"f^ iiui »d the I'tdiihylactic. hiII di-livcr, iNMtiMid, on receipt of price. 
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Augustus bauU-Gaudens, 
An American ■ . j- j . i • 

SculDior sculptor, dieci at Ins 

^ home in Comisb, New 
Hampshire, on August 3, He had been 
in ill hc-alth for a \()\v^ time, and death 
was the result of a general and gradual . 
breakdown of the system. It is an in- 
teresting coincidence that only two da>'S 
before the sciilplor s death President 
Rooseveli had paid a rcmarkahly high 
tribute to his genius. Writing to a 
committee of the American Numismatic 
Society, Mr. Roosevelt said : " You will . 
be pleased to know lliat we are now 
completing a new coinage of the eagle ■ 
and the double eagle, designed by Saint- > ' 
Gaudens, than whom certainly there i»' 
no p^reatcr artistic genius living in the 
Ignited States or elsewhere." Saint- 
Gaudcnii was born in Dublin, the son of 
a French father and an Irish moUier, 
but from the age of six months his life 
was spent in this countfy. In spite of 
his parentage and his artistic training in 
France and Italy, he was a U\orough 
American, and many of the finest 
examples of his art are thoroughly 
American in subject and in spirit. The 
Sherman statue at the entrance to Cen- 
tral Park in New YoHc Ci^, the Lin- 
coln in Chicago, the Shaw memorial in 
Boston, the Puritan at Springfield, the 
Farragut in New York, all of them 
masterpieces of characterization, are in 
effect important documents in Amer* 
Tcan history. If his greatest work 
was dri!i»' in this field of historical 
portraiLurc, when he occasionally went 
outside of it he achieved no less signal 
success. His only attempt to portray 
the nude produced the figure of Diana 
on the top of the Madison Square Gar- 
den tower, a figure of delightful grace 
and delicate diarm. An important woric 
in another field is the Adams monument 
in Rock Creek Cemetery at Washington. 
Of this statue Mr. Royal Cortissoz, iu a 



recent article in The Outlook on the 
work of the sculptor, wrote : ''It is his 
one work of pure imagination, for if 
there is a poetic sweetness about the 
several angelic figures he has designed, 
there is intinitely more than that about 
the mysterious guardian of tlie Adams 
tcnib* Swathed in her heavy garment 
so that only the inscrutable face is visi- 
ble, leaning upon one uplifted hand, she 
is enthroned in solemn simplicity, and 
her s^ret is past finding out All that 
we know is that it is such conceptions 
«f beauty as this that • light the way of 
kings to dusty death.* In style as in 
sutetance thb is a magnificent creation, 
*rhe modeling is subtle where it needs 
to be, but so likewise is it bold where, 
in the massive folds of dmpery the note 
to express is that ot a kind ot majestic 
austerity." Another writer has described 
it as having " the bare majesty of a 
passage out of Homer." Some of his 
most charming wprk was done in low 
relief, in the form of medallions of his 
friends and fellow-artists, and occa- 
sionally of prominent men for puhlic 
memorials. Perhaps the best-known 
example of this class of work is the 
Robert Louis Stevenson medallion, made 
for the memorial in St Giles' Church in 
Edinburgh, a source of satisfnrrion and 
delight to every lover of tlie indomitable 
spirit to whose memory it is erected as 
well as to every lover of art. In every 
field the work of Mr. Saint-Gaudens was 
marked by sincerity, strength, dignity, 
and reserve. It was never theatrical, 
always sane and genuine. His personal^ 
ity was no less worthy of admiration 
than his work. A writer in the New 
York J'ribune says of him : 

He had a rare personality. Loyal, gener- 
ous, modest to the point of shymss, and 
with a peculiar gentleness of demeanor, he 
was a perfect t^-pe of the high-minded man 

if" i-^! nius. No one could ha\e been mf)re 
helpful than he was to young artists of talent 
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No one could have been more sympathetic 
than he was in the appraisal of work by 
other men. An invincible sense of humor 
put the last touch to his winning character. 
To listen to his unassuming but luminous 
talk on matters of lite, art, or literature was 
a privilege. To hear him when he was in a 
droll mood, and to see him sketching some 
of his inimitable caricatures, was both a 
privilei^e and a joy. Mf>st endearing of all 
was he in the struggle that he made against 
sickness and iiaiii. In (hat he revealed 
splendid courage and cheerfulness, bearing 
his burden with a sweetness that those who 
knew and loved him can never forget. 

His career and the memorials which he 
leaves behind him are efFective silencers 
of the pessimists who lament the decay 
in our time ol the creative imagination. 

^ _ , The general strike of tele- 
Stnkt P""^!'" t'mployees, which has 
bet-n tlircatfiied for many 
weeks, but has been from time to time 
averted^ partly through the effort of 
Labor Commissioner Neill and imrtly 
through temporary agreements between 
employers and employees, became so 
extensive last week as to threaten grave 
injury to the business interests of the 
country and serious personal discom- 
fort and inconvenience to indivichml 
citizens. The immediate cause was the 
discharge of an operator at Los Angeles. 
The Western Union officials declare that 
the mnn wt^s y)lninly guilty of miscon- 
duct in willfully delnyini^ mcssafifes and 
was discharged on that account. The 
operators claim that the man was not 
guilty, and was the victim of the false 
tesiiinrxn of x jealous wojnan operator. 
The ensuing strike at Los Angeles was 
followed by the calling out of the West- 
em Union operators at Chicago, and this 
again was succeeded l)y sitiiilar .sympa- 
thetic ^^trikc^ in Kmsns ( ity, Denver, 
New Orleans, and a ilozen or more other 
important points ; while the men at New 
York, it is thought as we wriic, may be 
called out at any minute. Tlu* incident 
at Los .Vngcles must not be regarded as 
the real cause of the strike. Precisely 
what are the matters in dispute between 
operators and companies is exceedingly 
difficult for the ordinary citiT-eti to deter- 
mine. The statements made through 
their official representatives are meager 
and unsatisfying. As usual in suck dis- 



putes, the contestants seem far more 
anxious to impugn one another's motives 
than to put the case and their several 
claims plainly before the country. A 
minor illustration of this may be seen in 
the fact that letters from The Outlook to 
responsible officials on both sides, ask- 
ing for brief siaiements of their claims 
as to the matter at issue, received no 
response whatever. Briefly it may be 
said that, in New Y(nk at least, the 
operators say that the recent increase 
of ten per cent, in wages has not been 
actually received by many who are 
entitled to it ; the company, on its part, 
denies this absolutely. In New York 
also the operators assert that nine men 
discharged for union aflfiliation have not 
been reinstated as agreed recently. In 
the West, and especially in California, 
the operators say that their pay is 
below that of other skilled workers; 
again the company denies the ass*r- 
tion. The employees in Chicago say 
that the company means to destroy 
the union, and that the union is fight- 
ing for its life; the company asserts 
that the open shop idea has long 
been in force, and that the operators 
now mean to enforce the closed shop 
system, which, the company says, wcmld 
take control of its affairs out of its own 
hands. Some idea of the extent of the 
strike as it existed at the end of last 
week may be had from the fact that in 
Chicago alone over hfleen hundred 
operators walked out So far the West- 
ern Union Company chiefly has been 
affected, but the men in some of the 
Postal Company's offices have gone out, 
and an extension of the trouble is 
threatened. All the causes so far as- 
signed on either side for the dispute 
are precisely of the kind that a fair- 
minded board of arbitration or coun of 
conciliation should be able to adjust 
If this great labor dispute continues and 
sprc.ids. it will at least give one more 
strikmg illustration of the supreme folly 
of industrial warfare. If this Nation is 
ever to provide a reasonable and eco- 
nomic method of settling such disputes 
without waste, delay, and hatred, it might 
surely begin by making it unlawful for 
the employees of any public service cor- 
poration to 5t<4> work and deliberately 
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throw the machinery o£ public utilities 

and necessities out of g^ar before reason- 
able notice has been given of their inten- 
tion, and might ako provide authorized 
and competent tribunals before which 
such matters should be presented for 
consideration. Such tribunals need net 
have final powers, but, as under the 
Canadian law more than once described 
in The Outlook, may protide a fine for 
workman or employer who engages in 
strike or lockout before the case is sub- 
mitted to the governmental board of con- 
ciliation. In the vast majority of cases 
public opinion, after a full hearing, as 
in the great anthracite coal strike, will 
drive both parties to accept the award. 



„ ^ ^, „ Followinpf thecom- 
The Railway Coi^hct promise between 

in the South promise Dciw een 
the Southern Rail- 
way and the State of xN'orth Carolina, 
which was recofded in the last issue of 
The Outlook, an agreement was virtu- 
ally arratiged last week between the 
same railway and the State of Alabama. 
Instead of attenipting, by recourse to 
Federal courts, to prevent either State 
from enforcing; its railway rate law, the 
Southern Railway has in each case 
decided to conform to the law, lower its 
passenger rates accordingly, submit to 
what it regards as an injustice, allow its 
quarrel with each Slate to be placed for 
adjudication before the courts of that 
State without interference from Federal 
judges, and then, if necessary, appeal 
from the State courts to the courts of 
the United States. While the case is 
pending, the rates established by the 
State law are to be observed. In North 
Carolina die rates fixed by the law of 
that State were put into effect last week 
on the Southern Railway. They had 
already been accepted on July 1 by the 
Seaboard Air Line — the General Coun- 
sel of that road informs us — without any 
attempt on its part to obtain a Federal 
injunction. Basing its statement on infor- 
mation which it regarded as thoroughly 
trustworthy. The Outlook said two weeks 
ago that the Seaboard Air Lino had suc- 
ceeded in rr ^training the State from 
enforcing lU law. The General Counsel 
writes us that this is contrary to the 



fact; that the directors of the road 

unanimously decided in June to comply 
\\\\h the statutes of North t'arolina re- 
ducing rates, but under protest ; that 
the road will continue to charge the 
reduced rates under the law until the 
questions are settled by the Supreme 
Court of t!i • United States; but that in 
the mcaniuae the Morton Trust Com- 
pany and Mr. pames I. Burke, Trustees, 
have instituted a suit in a United States 
Circuit Court, alleginj;^, amon^ other 
things, '* that if the proposed rates and 
charges are put into effect the result 
would be to deprive the owners of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway of their 
property contrary to the provisions of 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States." The 
Southern Railway, on the other hand, 
did appl\' for an injunction, but, after 
obtaining it, receded from its position. 
In Alabama the Southern Railway pur- 
sued a somewhat similar course. As a 
consequence its license was revoked. 
After ajifreeing, however, to obsen'c the 
State law until the questions were settled 
by recourse to the State courts, it ob- 
tained last week a restoration of it& 
license. Last week thus seemed to mark 
the passing of the acute stage of the 
struggle. 



TTbe Part the 
Federal Government 



Nothing should be 
allowed to obscure 
the fact that the 
issue which has been raised in these 
Southern States is a result of a struggle, 
not between the Federal (Government 
and the States, but between the States 
and the railways. A recapitulation 
of the events in the conflict in North 
Carolina will make this clear. Hy 
act of its Legislature, the .State lixed 
2^ cents as th(i maximum railway pas-< 
senger fare per mile. The Southern' 
Railway, in particular, disregarded the 
law and continued to chari^e its ffirmer 
rates. It was fined, and some oi its agents 
were arrested. It took steps to resist 
the enforcement of the law; it applied 
to a judge of a I'ederal Circuit Court for 
an injunction against the State authori- 
ties. The judge granted the injunction. 
The process of the Federal Court was 
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neither evaded nor resisted ; but it was 
not obeyed. It is to be kept in mind 
that the failwaiy company, not the Fed- 
eral Government, was the complainant. 
Under such circumstances it is the part 
of the complainant, if it desires the 
injunction carried out, to request attach- 
ments for contempt. This the railway 
company did not do. In the mean- 
time the Federal Executive had sent Mr. 
Edward T. Sanford, of the Department 
of Justice, to ascertain all the facts. If 
there was tobe a conflict between the Fed- 
eral judiciary and a State, it was highly 
important that no action be taken with- 
out a clear understandingf of the situa- 
tion. Thereupon the railway company 
endeavored to jxirsuade Mr Sanford, as 
representative of the Government, to 
request attachments for contempt In 
other words, though unwilling to bring 
the question to an issue by api>ealing; to 
force, the company was eager to have 
the Government undertake its qj.)arrel. 
The reason why the railway did not wish 
to challenge the State was clear : it 
enjoyed a ninnber of privileges, derixed 
from the Legislature of the State, which 
it would not willingly hazard ; and it 
was made to see the danger to those 
privilcc:es as soon as the (Governor 
threatened to convene the I^egislalure in 
special session. Facing the dilemma 
of proceeding to its own hurt, or retreat- 
ing, the railway chose to retreat. If the 
United States Government had made 
itself the substitute of the railway in this 
quarrel, it not only would have taken an 
action both foolish ami unprecedented, 
but also would have laid itself ojjen to 
the charge of reckless aggression. -Vnd 
yet those newspapers which have been 
most virulent in their criticism of Federal 
control of inter-State commerce, which 
they seem to think is unconstitutional 
despite the Constitution, are the very 
newspapers which have been nHH»t vol- 
uble in their criticism of the Federal 
Government for rleclininp; to take on 
behalf of a raihva\- ( f>rp< »ration aggress- 
ive and unprecedented action. The 
policy of the Department of Justice, 
which of course has had {h( ajiprox al 
and sanction of the PresicU-ni. lias l)r'en 
tersely summed up in these words ot the 



Attorney-General in a letter to the Presi- 
dent ; " This was to assure the execution 

of any process from a Federal court 
requiring executive enforcement, without 
regard to cost or consequences, but to 
refuse steadily (o take sides in a 
troversy to which the United States was 
not a party or to go at all beyond our 
clear duty under the law in a complica- 
tion of tins nature." 



•^ft^r several days of 
^^im^SSF* doubttheprimarjelec- 
tion m Mississippi has 
finally resulted in the choice of Mr. John 
Sharp Williams as the Democratic 
nominee for the L'niled States Senator- 
ship. This nomination is, of course, 
practically equivalent to an election. 
When Governor Vardaman, who was Mr. 
Williams's opponent, was a candidate for 
the Governorship, he made his campaign 
by advocating the plan of devoting to the 
negro public schools of the State only 
that proportion of the taxes which wes 
paid l)y the colored population. He 
was chosen Governor, but the taxes were 
not divided. There was no great puUic 
sentiment in favor of his doctrine. His 
election as Governor on such an issue 
as that indicates how little significance 
there may be in a campaign conducted 
on the negro questioii. In contesting 
with Mr. Williams for the honor of beii^ 
chosen successor of Senator Money. 
Governor Vardaman again, as The 
Outlook has reported, made very much 
of die race question. He talked much 
about negro crime. Mr. Williams like- 
wise appealed to the lower side- of race 
prejudice , but he did it in a more in- 
telligent if not essentially more admira- 
ble fashion. Of course the election of 
Mr. Williams will have absolutely no 
bearing on the race question at all. and 
indicates practically nothing with reganl 
to sentiment on the race question in the 
Slate. As minorit)' leader in the House 
of Kepresentatives Mr. W ilhams has 
shown legislative ability, though not 
always statesmanlike qualities. His 
It gislative exi i nee and his knowledge 
of men and questions ought to be of 
service to his State in the Senate. 
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- "The business 

Normal and Industrial Institute, looking 
at its purely business side, is a model of 
perfection." This is the testimony, not 
of a partisan of the school, but of the 
Special Examiner chosen under the 
authority of the Alabama Legislatare. 
Mr. Haralson, who is a public account- 
ant, accords, in his report to the Legis- 
lature, praise to the school not only for 
the thorouf^ manner in which the ac- 
counts are kept, but also for their access- 
ible form. He pives, moreover, in some 
detail, a report as to the course of study, 
both academic and industrial. He marks 
for special commendation die conduct of 
the experiment farm. In only one par- 
ticular docs he raise any question, and 
that is regarding items in the expendi- 
ture of a special fund. Even this ques> 
tion is not as to whether this expenditure 
was legitimate, for he explicitly says that 
" doubtless, under the terms of the bill 
estaUishii^ the station, these chaif(» 
were legitimate." He simply reconw 
mended that the appropriation in ques- 
tion should be spent upon the land. His 
recommendation was adopted by the 
Principal of the school, Dr. Booker T. 
Washington. He includes in this report 
the following statement : 

I was forcililv impressed with the con- 
dilion aad care of the grounds, the good order 
prevailing among the pupils, and the general 
air of earnestness and industry that seemed 
to pervade the entire establishment. 

Kven those who are well acquainted with 
Tusk^ee Institute are not immune to 
wonder at its progress. The examiner 
recalls the fact that it was f stnh!ished as 
recently as 1880, with an appropriation 
of but two thousand dollars, and with 
but ten acres of land. On July 4, 1881, 
when it first o^ienedjt began its work in 
a rented shanty with one teacher and 
thirty pupils. It now has an endowment 
fund (rf over one million four hundred 
thousand dollars, it owns real estate of 
over two thousand acres to the value of 
nearly seven hundred thousand dollars, 
and it has an average attendance of one 
thousand five hundired pupils, widi one 
hundred and fortyniine teachers. These 



figures Mr. Haralson supplements with 
others, showing what the effect of the 
school upon ^e material prosperity of 
the vicinity has been. Persons con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the 
school have purchased as individuals 
twenty-nine pieces of property on which 
they pay taxes; the assessed valuation 
of this property has increased in conse- 
quence from less than forty-four hundred 
dollars to more than twenty-seven thou- 
sand. Other property adjoining the 
school has increased in valuation from 
barely more than one thousand dollars 
to over sixteen thousand. The amount 
of money spent in the county annually 
by the sdiool b one hundred and twenty* 
five thousand dollars. As President 
Eliot, of Har\'ard, has said, Tuskegee 
Institute has had a greater development 
within less than thirty years after its 
b^nningf than Harvard had in its first 
two hundred years. The (Outlook again 
reminds its Northern reailLts that the 
honor of founding this school for 
negroes, conducted under the leadership 
of negroes, belongs to no individual, but 
to a Southern State — the State of Ala- 
bama. Tuskf f^^f e is more than the great- 
est educational uistitution carried on by 
negroes ; it is one of the leaders in the 
educational movement in this country. 
Together with Hampton, it serves as an 
example of the sort of school which ought 
to-day to be flourbhing in all parts of 
the country for all races and classes 
of the people. If similar institutions 
existed in the West and the North, they 
would do much to solve many of the 
most difficult social problems consequent 
upon our rapid industrial development. 

^ „ , The thousand negro 

The Hampton . **. 

jsi^^^^ r^^L^^^^ women who 

met at Hampton Insti- 
tute two weeks ago to deliberate on 
the affairs of their race not only found 
ground for their own encouragement but 
by their progressive attitude and by their 
reports of investigations during the past 
year justified a feeling of gratification 
ort the part of the Nation at laige. The 
sessions of the eleventh annual Hampton 
Negro Conference occupied the first two . 
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days, and those o£ the fourth yearly Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Nepjro Teachers the second two. But 
the purposes of the two bodies have so 
much in common, and so many members 
of each attended thu meetings of the 
other, that they formed practically one 
continuous session. The attendance at- 
tracted by each was about equal. The 
membership of the Conference is made 
up of representatives of what may be 
called the upper middle class of South- 
ern negroes — progressive farmers, suc- 
cessful business men in various lines, 
ministers, lawyers, physicians, and edu- 
cators, the leaders in their communities. 
The programme is each year divided 
under six general heads: Economic 
Conditions, Education, Religion and 
Morals, Charities and Correction, Vital 
and Sanitary Problems, and Civic Rela- 
tions. Each subject is in charge of a 
committee whose duty it is to select the 
particular topics for the next meeting, 
carry on investigations along tlie lines 
selected, and appoint a speaker to make 
a report and lead the discussion. For 
instance, at this Conference, in the con- 
sideration of agriculture, attention was 
concentrated upon two phases, the im- 
provement of the soil and the importance 
of stock-raising to colored farmers, and 
the latter topic was further subdivided 
to treat of pigs and poultry, the two 
kinds of stock which are of most im- 
portance to the negro farmer. Three 
experts gave practical talks on these 
subjects, and then answered a variety of 
(questions. AftcrAvards the members of 
the Conference were conducted fiver the 
Hampton school grounds, where the 
bams and growing cn^ served as ob> 
ject-lessons of the preceding talks. 



^ The first evening 

The Npprn as Farmer , , 

, u 1 of the Conference 
and u.-i Mtnmtvr , , 

was devoted to an 

informal debate of the wide question, 

•• Should the Negro Race Continue to 

Farm>" led by Dr. Kelly Miller. One 

side held thafr for a long time the great 

bulk of the negro people must he farmers. 

The reasons advanced were that in cities 

at present they are forced into crowded 

and unsaniUry quarters, and ace, for 



the most part, confined to ntienial occnpa- 

lions from which they have not the chance 
to rise that is open to white men. whereas 
on farms they have the opportunity to 
acquire property, establish homes, and 
jear healthy children. By this means, 
it was argued, the race will stren^hcn 
itself for ultimate effective conipt-tition 
in all departments of economic activity. 
The opposing side contended that tbe 
only way to achieve this end was through 
the struggle of immediate competition. 
This was the only time durii^ the Con- 
ference that a purely Aeore^»] subject 
was under discu.ssion. There were pres- 
ent twenty-five of the recently appointr d 
demonstration farmers " of eastern \ ir- 
gmia, who held two seven o'clock morn- 
ing meetings and formed a permanent 
oiganixation to meet annually in Fc K 
ruary. These "demonstration farms ' 
are a part of the system which is being 
extended through the South under the 
direction of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, of tbe 
United States Department of .Agriculture. 
The men whose farms are to be used in 
the w ork are selected by the Government, 
and agree to work the whole or a part 
of their farms strictly in accordance w ith 
the instructions of Dr. Knapp and his 
local agents, the " field agents." The 
field agent in charge of this work among 
the negroes of Viiginta is John B. Pierce, 
a Hampton graduate. The subject of 
"The Training of the Colored Minister " 
called out pai>ers by three elergjmen of 
different sorts of training themselves, 
and consequently with somewhat diver> 
gent views. The Rev. G. S. Imes, a 
younpf p:rachiatc of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, presented the advan- 
tages of a good theological course. The 
Rev. D. Webster Davis, of Richmond, 
declared that the negro's contribution 
to religion is emotion, and that no min- 
ister can do successful leligious woik 
among negroes who does not understand 
the emotional siil f their character and 
is not able to turn it into healthful .md 
effective channels. The Rev. J. fc. Moor- 
land, of Washington, International Sec* 
retary of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, in char^^^e of all ne^ro city 
branches m this countr)', laid stress on 
practical work and the need of a knowl> 
edge of sociology by m doigyman who 
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would be an effective teacher and 
preacher. 



About thirty-five of the 

r tigro ^.j^j^f offic^TS of tlie lead- 



ing ncj^ri) insurance com- 
panies in the South heard WilUam 
Young, an actuary of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, tell them with- 
out qualification thatth • niMrtality tables 
on which they base ihcir rates are 
about one third too low. Some of the 
companies have been using these tables, 
whidi were ori^nally made for white 
people, for over a quarter of a century. 
They have been saved from disaster 
partly because the men in charge had 
more common sense than insurance 
knowledge and placed the rates at a 
point nearer safety, and ]>artly because 
new business has been constantly gained. 
If this new business should suddenly 
cease, it is entiiely possible that the negro 
life insurance company failures would 
overshadow the Kreedman's Bank crash 
in extent and sinister effect upon negro 
thrift The colored insurance companies 
will probably form an association for 
mutual protection and education, and will 
draw up mortality tables based on their 
own records. Possibly as remarkable a 
feature as any at the Conference was the 
almost complete approval of the vap^rancy 
laws in the .South. The in%'estigalion 
had shown that, although there were 
com^inte of discriminating and unfair 
enforcement in some States, the better 
class of negroes welcomed them because 
they helped to raise the burden of the 
worthless, idle negro from the reputati<m 
of the one who was industrious and 
self-respecting. The committee recom- 
mended that in the main negroes use 
their efforts to have the laws strictly 
enforced, that in States where the laws 
were un^rly enforced negroes must be 
Tvamed to avoid even the appears rce of 
i lleness, and that in States like Alabama, 
where they were made to assist a system 
of practical peonage, negroes use every 
honest effort to have them either fairly 
enforced or repealed. Thereupon sev- 
eral members from Alabama declared 
tiiat tfie laws were felt to be a distinct 
benefit to industrious negroes in Ala* 



bama, as the elimination of the worthless 
black idler was a consideration that out- 
weighed all others. The investigation 
made by Dr. G. Dickerson of the use 
of patent medicines by colored people 
showed amonj:^ other things that this 
evil, one o( the worst that atHicts the 
race, had had an appreciable decrease 
du r i ng the year. At the conclusion of the 
Conference a summary of its opinions 
and recommendations is embodied in a 
series of resolutions for dissemination by 
the members among their neighbors ; to 
aid in this circulation of knowledge and 
instruction and to carry on active work 
local conferences are beinj^ established to 
be affiliated with the central body. A 
start has already been made in Virginia, 
where such local conferences in seven- 
teen counties durinj,^ the last year secured 
money to imjjrove their school facilities 
and to lengthen the school term an 
average of six weeks. The Teachers* 
Association was of less interest and sig- 
nificance, although there were a few dele- 
gates who spoke to as direct a purpose 
and with as simple words as the farmers. 
Negro teachers in rural districts have 
some problems which white teachers do 
not face. In {general, however, the ques- 
tions they discussed are not very differ- 
ent from the usual stock, and their asso- 
ciation has just about as much cause 
for existence and just about the same 
cause as any other teachers' association. 



France and 
Morocco 



If the present disturbed 

conditions in Morocco con- 
tinue, France will have on 
Its hands something very like war. The 
savage outbreaks of the tribesmen have 
gone far to convince Europe that strong 
measures are necessary ; and the dis- 
trust of France and unwillingness to 
give her a free hand shown by Germany 
in the Algeciras Conference have given 
place to tacit acquie.scence in French 
measures even when they include the 
military occupation of towns and naval 
bombardment. The accounts of the 
events of last week, cabled from Tan- 
glier, are not as clear as could be 
wished in showing whether the French 
naval commanders at Casablanca had 
sufficient provocation for their decision 
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to shell the town; but that they were 

justified in landing troops can hardly be 
doubted. Ever since the mob-itmrder of 
foreigners, described in The Uuilook last 
week, the tribesmen in large numbers 
have hovered about the town, have occu- 
pied its suburbs, and have menaced the 
foreign residents. One rep>ort, sent after 
the bloodshed of last week, states that six 
thousand Arab tribesmen had gathered 
from the surroundini^ country and that 
they even ventured to attack the French 
camp. They were promptly repulsed 
with a heavy loss, and the war-ships in 
the harbor shelled them as they rode 
away. This was on Wednesday of last 
week. The landing of French troops 
b^:an on Sunday of last week. They 
were fired upon and several of them were 
wounded ; they then charged through the 
streets and drove the Moors out of the 
city with great loss. Thereupon the 
French and Spanish ships in the harbor 
opened fire on the outlying quarter of 
the town, supposed to be occupied by 
the tribesmen. But the destruction 
caused by the shells (it is said that sev- 
eral hundred were fired) was not confined 
to that quarter, and much of the city oi 
Casablanca itself is in ruins from the 
bombardment, inchiding even the Euro- 
pean part. The cause for this extension 
of the bombardment is explained as a 
desire to stop the looting and rioting 
which were going on everywhere. This 
feature of the Casablanca incident is, 
from the humane point of view, most 
deplorable, and more than anything else 
shows that strong measures are iiMded, 
unless the civilized world propases to 
leave Morocco to its own devices and 
to let the anti-Christian and anti-EurO' 
pean sentiment go unchecked. Eye- 
witnesses say that both the Arab triljesmen 
and the Moorish soldiers, angered by 
the bombardment, revenged themselves 
on the innocent inhabitants almost in- 
discriminately, although tlie Jews suf- 
fered most severely as reganls personal 
violence. The mob. the despatches 
say. plundered, killed, and burned on 
all sides, sacked the custom-house, and 
destroyed much of the city. As we 
write, the French appear to be in 
complete possession, and to have the 
situation well in hand; but there are 



indications that a kind of ** holy war '* 

is being preacheil throughout Morocco, 
and there is liJcelihood of outbreaks at 
many points. 



Agafyua Me Lords "^^^'^ 

advanced type now 

hold that the movement of the Camp- 

bell-Bannerman Government against the 
House of Lords is dootned to failure. 
Althontfh, as the recent elertions at |ai- 
row and in the Colne Valley division ol 
Yorkshire make plain, the wave of demo- 
cratic feeling that gave the Government 
its unprecedentedly large majority in 
January, 1906, is by no means receding, 
the movement against the House of 
Lords is arousing little popular «nthn> 
siasm. Such a failure would leave the 
Government in a worse yiosition than 
before it came into collision with the 
Lords over the Education Bill which Mr. 
Birrell piloted through the House of 
Commons in 1 906. Some of the reasons 
for the weakness of the movement against 
the Lords are to be found in the Educa- 
tion Bill itseH The bill never gave full 
satisfaction to the Free Churchmen. It 
made too many concessions to vested 
interests, to the Established Church, and 
to the Roman Catholic Church; and 
there were many Free Churchmen who 
felt no keen pang of regret when, in con- 
sequence of the aniendnu ntsof the House 
of Lords, the Governtaeut was compelled 
to abandon the measure and leave the 
education question as it stood after the 
Tory Education Act of 1902. Even had 
the Education Bill been ail that couki 
be desired by Free Churchmen, from a 
tactical point of view it was not the kind 
of legislation on which to wa^e a great 
constitutional stniijtrle with the Ifouse 
of Lords. In Kngiand the democracy 
has never hten uniformly near to the 
education system. Only in the laige 
towns where previous to 1902 there were 
school boards has the democracy ever 
had much control over elementar}' edu* 
cation. In other parts of England the 
education system has been imposed from 
above, and has been administered by 
men whose, own children attended otbu* 
schools than those maintained at the 
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public exp)ense. It has always been diffi- 
cult in England to keep up the active 
interest of the working classes in the 
public elementary schools, just as it is 
to secure a full attendance at a New 
England district school meeting^ when 
there is no oAice at stake and no in- 
crease in the tax rate is threatening. 
Education is a subject that should in- 
terest the English democracy, but, as a 
matter of fact, outside the rank*? of the 
Labor politicians it has never aroused 
this interest ; and to ttose who realize 
the indifference of the great mass of 
the working classes towards education it 
has been doubtful from the first whether 
a struggle with the House of Lords over 
its amendments to an education bill 
would make a strong appeal to the 
democracy. It needs a question that 
touches workingmen directly and per- 
sonally to bring them in their tens of 
thousands into active hostility to the 
House of Lords. Only twice in tlie 
nineteenth century was the deiuocracy 
of England so aroused. The hrst time 
was in 1832, when the Lords threatened 
to reject the great Reform Bill; the 
second in 1884, when they obstructed 
the bill for extending the Parliamentary 
franchise to the laboring classes of the 
rural communities. At other times in 
the nineteenth century the House of 
Commons was sharply at issue with the 
House of Lords, i'here was a notable 
case in 1865 over tiie repeal erf the paper 
duties. But the democracy evinced no 
interest in these Parliamentary strug- 
gles, and, as on the present f)ccasi()n, 
there were no popular demonstrations 
against the House of Lords. 



Why the forthriFaiC 
Labor Groups Hem Amqf ^ 

^ toarousestrong 

popular feeling, a reason that accounts 
for much of the inditTerence of the Radi- 
cal and Labor group.s in the House of 
Commons, is the attitude of the Liberal 
Government towards the creation of new 
peers. The Campbell-Hannermnn Onv 
emment has been in power only since 
December, 1 905. But in this brief period 
of a year and seven months it has cre- 
ated twenty new peers — ^just as many as 



were created by the Balfour (lovernment 
during the three and a half years that it 
was in office. The Radicals and Labor 
members in the early days of the new 
Parliament were apprehensive that the 
(lovernment would in this way reward 
its wealthy partisans — that it would 
bestow peerages on men who had con- 
tributed to the central campaign fund, 
or who had financed newspapers as 
organs of the Liberal jjarty. In view 
of' the probability o£ a collision between 
the Government and the House of Lords, 
the Radicals and Labor men 'A-ere anx- 
ious that the C^overnment should go into 
the contest unhampered by any new 
creation of peers. They made appeals 
to the Government to this end. These 
appeals have gone unheeded; and to- 
day, when Liberal speakers attack the 
House of Lords and urge the restriclioh 
of its powers over legislation. Conserva- 
tive speakers and journals ridicule these 
attacks, and in impugning the sincerity 
(if the movement against the Lords they 
instance the number of new peer? cre- 
ated by the Campbeil-^nnerman Gov- 
ernment. This Hne of attack on the 
(iovernment told adversely against the 
Liberal candidates in the recent elec- 
tions at Jarrow and in the Colne di- 
vision ; especially in the Colne division, 
because the Parliamentary vacancy there 
was due to tht^ pronintion to the House 
of Lords of a wealthy ironmaster, who 
had represented die division in the 
House of Commons, In both these 
elections the Government candidates 
were defeated by Labor men ; and there 
can be little doubt that this attitude of 
the Government towards the House of 
Lords was responsible to sojiie extent 
for the largi- \ote polled by the new 
Labor members. The Labor party also 
holds that it ought to have been the policy 
of the Government to pass a number of 
measures of s« rial reform before it risked 
a collision with the House of Lords, The 
Labor members insist that many of these 
measures could be carried through Par- 
liameiit with'uit any risk of difficulties 
with the I'pjxrr House; and they blame 
the (iovernment for coming to issue with 
the Lords at such an early stage in the 
existence of the newly elected House 
of Commons, On the question <^ the 
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creation of new peers the Radicals and 
the Labor men are agreed. Both of these 
progressive groups in English politics 
object to any further additions to the 
House of Lords on political, economic, 
and social grounds. Their argument is 
that the House of Lords, with its two hun- 
dred and fifty new creations since 1830, 
is already unwieldy ; and that few men 
can render a sen ice to the Suite that 
warrants them and their descendants 
being for all time of the hereditary legis- 
lators. They assert, moreover, that re- 
wards of this kind sliould not V)e jjiven 
to men whose only service to the State 
consists of large contributions to the 
funds of a political party. They object 
to new creations on economic grounds, 
because of the lianefiil influence which a 
constantly increasing aristocracy has on 
the land system. Each new peer and 
each new baronet goes into the land 
market, that his family ina\ have a terri- 
torial backg^round ; with the result that 
freehold land in England becomes in- 
.creasingly difficult to obtain. Finally, 
the Radicals and Labor men aigue that 
it is not the business of a Government 
supported by a democratic majority in 
the House of Commons to set up social 
distinctions. The net result of the 
('.o\ emment's action in this n L^^ard is 
that neither the Radicals nor the Labor 
men are enthusiastically interested in 
the movement. 

_. ^ , The recent remark- 

The Growth of the • • , 
IT t. r I. D i able success Ol 
Engush Labor Party , , _^ 

the Labor party — 

which includes a gain of a seat at Jarrow 
and anfither in one of the industrial divis- 
ions of Yorkshire, both captured from 
the Liberals, together with one in Staf- 
fordshii t over the Unionists— has called 
attention in Fnj^land to th<.' fact that the 
Labor propaganda is now l)rint; pushed 
with even more vigor than in (he three 
years before the general election of 1906. 
So far the Conservative party has recov- 
ered only two of the scores of scats that 
it lost in the tichack of eighteen months 
ago. One of these successes was due to 
the Liberal vote being divided by the 
inter\ention of a Labor candidate ; and 
the other was gained in a constituency 



from which a Liberal member n tire«l 
under a social cloud and was replaced 
by a local Conservative territorial pro- 
prietor. These are the only elections 
since February, 1906, at which there 
have been indications of a reaction ; and 
so ht the Conservatives have regained 
ground much more slowly than after any 
other general election at which they had 
sustained overwhelming defeat. What 
gam there has been otherwise since the 
general election has accrued to the Labor 
group. This group, which is led by Mr, 
Keir Ilardie. and which holds aloof from 
the Government much in the same way 
as the Irish Nationalists, numbered 
twenty-nine when the general election was 
over. It now numbers thirty-three ; and 
it is so active in all the industrial con- 
stituencies, and so determined to fight 
for a seat whenever opportunity offers, 
that the Government dreads nothing so 
much as a vacancy in an industrial con- 
stituenc)-. There are wealth>- men in 
the House ot Commons who have been 
promised peerages by the Government 
and who have long been impatient for 
their reward, but who have to be kept 
waiting because the Government does 
not desire to open a constituency, and 
thus to give the Laboir men another op- 
portunity of wresting a seat held by an 
official Liberal, To the C'onser\'atives 
and to the Whig element in the Liberal 
party there are two features in this labor 
movement in politics that are discon- 
certing. These politicians had expected 
that the Labor group would follow the 
example of the Nationalists and n»ake 
themselves a nuisance in the House of 
Commons. But, as the Conservative 
Yorkshire Post recently remarked, 1 1 raise 
of Commons traditions and manners 
have by this time had their influence on 
Labor members, ' who have, moreover. 
LStaMished a discipline and a eodc of 
their own in which, curiously, a rather 
rigid rcsj>ect for the proprieties .seems to 
have been included, perhaps by way of 
deliberate intentional contrast to the 
older records of Irish Nationalism." 
Even the Tories admit that the Labor 
men are behaving like gentlemen in the 
House of Commons, and are ruiming 
counter to none of its long-establisht d 
traditions. The persistent with which 
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Uie Labor propaganda is pushed is the and bustie of activity. The exhibition, 

second feature which is disconcerting as its name implies, is chiefly concerned 

the old-school politicians of Ixiih parties, with the nrt. nrins, armor, and relics 

They had rri^nrHcd llu- large jjains of ptTtainini; to tin- famous Order whit h in 

the Labor party at the general election disiinclion ranks with lliat of the Gar- 

as merely a democratic outburst that ter, the Annunciation, the Black Eagle, 

would soon spend itself. But instead of the Cross of St. Andrew, and the (irand 

exhausting: itself it iias taken on more Cordon of the Leijion of Honor, while 

vitality. The methods are the same as in antiquity it outranks uiost of these, 

those which preceded the general elec- and recalls some of the most splendid 

tion— open-air meetings whenever a and noted achievements of the age of 

Labor speaker can gather twenty people chivalry. The portraits and relics of 

on a street corner, and the publication the early knights of the Order (1 129- 

of numerous modest little news sheets 1559) revivify names which have long 

devoted exclusively to the Labor pt upa> lost their signific&nce except to devoted 

ganda. These methods are now being students of the past. Here one can 

pushed with more enerp^y than at any see the very armor of knights who 

time ill the history of the movement, bore the Fleece of (i >1(1. and examine 

The elections at Jarrow and in the Colne at leisure relics of the "Battle of the 

Valley division (Mr. Grayson, the success- Spurs of Gold." The names, the por- 

ful candidate in the latter, is an avowed traits, and the relics seem to recall a 

Socialist) prove that the movement is paj^c out of l-'roiss.irt or Lacroix. Fspe- 

attracting some middle-class support, cially is the exhibit rich in portraiture 

and it is also noticeable that the last of famous knights and kings who were 

recruit for the Labor group in Parlia- fortunate enough to have their features 

ment is a lecturer at Manchester Uni- preserved for posterity by one of the 

versity. greatest schools of portrait artists in 

^ i'lemish history. Some of these come 

as loans from the great galleries of 

Ov er the quaint old Flemish Europe, some from private collections, 

/Ti^es ^1^^^ Bruges still seems to and some frrim the ])alaccs of kinijs and 

brood the spirit of the Mid- emperors, thus furnishing a coUeciiou 

die Ages ; very specially is this so just which the visitor is unlikely ever to see 

now, when the Exposition d the Fleece of brought tc^ether again. 

Gold makes the historic past seem real, ^ 
and casts its glamour and fascination 

over the beholder. The sleepy old town The Order whose glories 
carries everywhere the air and manner Order being quietly cele- 
of a grander olden time, when Bruges brated in Bruges this sum- 
was one of the greatest cities of the mer was fountled b\ Philipj)e le Bon, 
Hanseatic T,eaj^ue, and when its now Dukeof Burgundy ;i'Mn^:ihani and Covnit 
half-deserted docks and quays were the of Flanders, in Wl J. Himself, during 
busy scene of a commerce which made his nile of about half a century, a patron 
its buighers among the richest of Europe, of art and artists, the founding of the 
and j)robably sns^ijested the emblem of Order strengthened his rule l)y binding 
its famous Order of the Golden Fleece, his counts and barons close to himself 
whose glories are revived and made real in bonds of honor. Whether he had in 
to the visitor of to-day by the Exposition mind the legend of Jason and the Argo- 
which is now in progress. To the busy nauts, the Bible story of Gideon and his 
American, working hard even at sight- fleece, or whether Uie name of the Order 
seeing, the ancient city, which was in was bestowed in honor of the mass of 
its golden prime five centuries ago. golden hair that fell over the shoulders 
makes only an impression of still life, of one of the handsomest women of her 
thf)U;L;h to its inhabitants, doubtless, the time, Marie de Kumbougge, or whether, 
stir of the Iv\j)ositif>n de la Toison ^\'()\ as ahe.idy suggested, it was merely a 
may seem exciting in its unusual energy poetical allusion to the conimerce in 
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wr/.Vr^ and other products which 
br'i g.ii wealth t<i Brugc». cajuiot now 
be detennined. At any rate. th« Order 
took hi}^ rank and has e\'er »ince main* 

taincd it, there being, it i^ xaid. hut one 
iT!*''rriV>'"r ''rf ?t !r. Y.v.'i}.?.^^A. King Edward 
hiiTiseii, who received the decoration 
while be was yet Prince of Wales. The 
^ound floor of the Ex^^osition is almost 
wholly given up to di^; Ir v ing what may 
be called the regalia *A the (Jrder. In 
the center stands a figure in full robes 
and insignia — a robe of deep red velvet 
lined with white taffetas, long mantle of 
purple velvet lined with whitt satin, and 
all richly embroidered and decorated 
with precious stones, while ihe hem 
bears the words, embroidered in gold 

on a ground of whit--. Jr /' ri' emprise I 
have captured it). Around and in the 
rooms above on every side are memorials 
and relics of illustrious knig;hts long 
since turned to dust— Charolais, Crkve- 
Cdur. thf ( tovs. and others whose por- 
traits look down upon the visitor from 
the canvases of Van Eyck, Van der 
We) den, Oerard Horebout, Mabuse,etc. 
That of Duke George of .Saxony is a 
masterpi'-rc l)}- I,r,ins Crruinrh, for 
whose Work there is now something like 
a cult among students of the art of per- 
trailure. It is !<janed by the I^ipzig 
flalh ry. Thf i oll< ctir>n of tap'jstries 
and illuminated manuscripts is probably 
the finest ever brought together in an 
exhibition; some of the former, beau- 
tifully preser\ed, with colors and figures 
almost as distinct as when new, are 
from the Royal I'alace in Madrid, and 
aie probably the finest of their kind in 
the world. Hmges, it will be remem- 
bered, excelled in tapestry before the 
much admired pnKiucts of Heauvais and 
Gobelin were in existence, and hence it 
may be said to take precedence in this 
art. The arnjor of Charles V., lent also 
by the King of Spain, with its hcniuiful 
ornaments in inlaid gold, attests the skill 
of the greatest of Italian armorers, An- 
tonio ( ampi, of Milan. The collection 
of nu (I ds is rare and interesting, as is 
also that of sculpture ; and aho^^rther 
the livposition is one of exceeding inter 
est to one fairly familiar with inedituval 

art and arms and the :u hievements of 
the age t)f chivalry. I'he historical 



toumaroent held in the Grsr.^-r Place, 
added ^li further to the inurrot ot an 
exhibition unique of its kind. 

The cer-5t:s c f I^a! reported 
**** the number < : chud vidaws 
in India UMler fifteen }cars ol age as 
391,147. and 19.487 of diese as under 

fi\ e years. They are the most wretched 
class in India, the victims of aimcr>t 
incredible cruelty, as if somebov rtapon- 
sible for the death of him lo whom dtejr 
were married or betrothed^ Twenty 
year-; ago American women formed an 
association to aid the higl^casie Hindu 
lady, herself a widow, whom the ioaitic- 
ulate cry of these sufferers had roused 
t'> Ixfririul then: — Ranial>ai. the mt*sl 
highK ediicatcci wc-ntan \\\ 1 i^tiia. entitird 
for her leaining die Tandila. At the 
twentieth annual roeetir.g of the Amer- 
ican Ram.abai Association, its President. 

Ilnll. rLCt.ntly relurtted frrm his 
Indian lectureship, gave an account of 
his visit to Kedgaon in the Bombay dis> 
trict, where Ramabai's great institution 
is located. Her home for high-caste 
child widows, the .Sharada Sadan, !<• the 
original nucleus of a great tamiiy now 
numbering nearly 1 ,500 girls, many ol 
them rescued from famine and orphan* 
age. Here are imparted an education and 
a training in domestic arts and indus- 
tries, which 6t for lives of light and lead- 
ing, as wives and mothers or teachers 
among their countrywomen. Dr. Hall 
said : • I have «eeti many bodies of stu- 
dents in many parts of die world, but 1 
do not remember any body of students 
in which the average for beauty, for 
intellectu.d \ ivacity, for womanly charm, 
was higher than in the group of young 
girls gathered there as students of the 
ShAradIt Sadan." Ramabai's daughter, 
Manoramabai, is its vice-principal. While 
there has never been any proselyting, a 
large majority of its 155 pupils have 
become Christians. Ramabai s gi rls have 
carried her influence into many parts of 
India, and her work attracts to Kedgaon 
during the cool months almost daily 
visitors from America, Australia, and 
England. Dr. Hall spraks of her as ** a 
marvelous personality . . . one of the 
most commanding and extraordinary 
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women of her time." The present threat* 
eninpr aspect of public affairs in India 

hf (-ntisiclers is due to opposition to the 
liritish bureaucracy, not to disloyalty to 
the British throne. Still, it is " a stormy 
time,'* which he regards as appealing to 
Rainabai's well-wishers to stand by the 
hcnvi'.y burdened lender in her great 
work. There are now some tifty circles 
or societies of these. The treasurer is 
Mr. Curtis Chipman, Boylston Street, 
Boston. 

Both Protection ana 
Control 

Mew converts are ever most zealous. 
Railway managers and their journalistic 

friends wlio a few months ago were cry- 
ing nut in alarm against the idea that the 
ltdeial Government should interfere 
with interstate railway corporations, and 
were anxiously argfuing for what they 
called the Constitutional rights of the 
States, have suddenly, within the past 
three weeks, become more ardent advo- 
cates of Federal intervention than the 
President himself. Now they are ask- 
ing — ^even demandini^ that the l-ederal 
Government should lake their weapons 
and go up, on their behalf, against 
these aforetime sovereign States. The 
Outlook has said that all railway mana- 
gers would eventually' see what some 
have long seen— the wisdom of strong 
and efBcicnt ^*ederal control of inter- 
State commerce; but it did not look for 
this instantaneous and enthusiastic con 
version. Even now it cannot expect 
this new and exalted state of mind to 
endure. As soon as Federal interfer- 
ence ceases to mean protection and 
assumes once more the aspect of regu- 
lation, these proselytes, we fear, will 
abandon their new faith. 

The railway conflict in North Caro- 
lina. Virginia, a'nd .\lal)atna can he 
understood only in conneciioi wUh the 
progress of railway regulation in the 
past. On another page The Outlook 
records the chief facts in that conflict 
and the e»'en(s of last week which 
brought it to its present stage. Here 
The Outt%)ok reminds its readers of the 



course of the larger movement of which 
this conflict is but a part. 

\N'hen railways were first invented. 
.Stephenson, "the father of the loco- 
motive," foresaw the time when the 
sovereign would need to exercise great 
p<:)wer in controlling them. That time 
did not quickly arrive. Everybody 
knows the great change in industrial and 
social life which has been wrot^t by 
the railways. How speedily that change 
took place is indicated h\ the fact that 
in the seventy years from 18 ?() to I9U0 
the railway mileage in the United States 
grew from twenty-three miles to nearly 
two hundred thousand miles. More 
than half of that growth occvirred in the 
latter twenty years. The people ot the 
United States were busy during the 
early part of that period in building up 
their industries. With the growth of 
industry there developed also industrial 
evils. The railways had the power of 
life and death over industrial enterprises. 
Hy favorii^ one shipper or locality at 
the expense of another, n railway could 
make and destroy fortunes. 

With regard to die methods of dealings 
with these evils we can see four attitudes 
on the part of the Slates and the railways. 

First — the attitude of indifTerence. 
The States were passive. Railway in- 
fluences were strong, public sentiment 
was weak, individual sufferers were 
powerless. Local politicians prospered 
under the favor of the railways and 
trusted to the iederal (jovernnicnt to 
protect the people. 

Second — the attitude oC demagogy. 
'Flic I'ederal rio%-ernment. responding to 
a growing public sentiment, began, with 
great conservatism, to attack the evils, 
and, under the leadership of President 
Roosevelt, laid down a policy which it 
has c. insistently followed. Suddenly, 
within the past few months many local 
politicians, noting the popularity of this 
policy, have attempted to imitate it 
\\ithout understandinq;- it — or. perhaps 
more accurately, feeling tardily the goad 
of public sentiment, have unintelligentty 
attempted to respond. Instead of regu- 
lation, however, they adopted the jx^licy 
of irritntif iTi, and trusted to the Federal 
Government to protect the railways. 

Third — on the part of the railways, 
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the attitude of protest. When the Fed- 
eral Government first adopted a policy 
of regulation, the railways fought tliat 
policy. They brought l^eir forces to 
oppose the adoption of the Hepburn 
Bill. They arj^ucd for States' rights — 
ihey made- much of tlu* Constitutional 
guaranties to the several States. 

Fouilh — die attitude of appeal. Now 
that the States have assumed to exercise 
the powers for which the ap Irgists of 
the railways once so largely argued, the 
railways are eager for Federal protection, 
and some of them are querulously com- 
plaining because the United States does 
not fight their battles. 

The fact is that the United States 
Govenunent is the one power that <»n 
protect the rights both of the people 
and of the railways, that can both secure 
industrial equality and maintain indus- 
trial prosperity. I'he most recent events 
in the movement emphasize the truth 
that the public welfare demands efHcient 
Federal regulation of intcr-State com- 
merce, and State regulation, in so far 
as it is necessar)', in harmony with the 
policy of the Federal Government. 

How Do JVe Know ? 

Steadily and irresistibly cnlarj.^inL,'^ its 
domain, modern science has seemed like 
a masterful conqueror destined to bring 
under its sway tfie whole world of truth. 
All lovers of truth — as distinguished 
from lovers of tradition or lovers of their 
own conceptions of truth— are grateful 
for every bit of territory which science 
has wrested from ignorance. Wherever 
science has placed its flag, fear, super 
stition, dull slaver)- to falsehood, tlu- 
whole vile crew of ignorance, have tied. 
Science has brought to mankind vaster 
and nobler conceptions of the world and 
the universe, a new ]K>vver over nature, 
new weapons against disease, a new 
understanding of the distant past, a new 
intelligence concerning the future, a new 
unity amongf men. It has been a lart^er 
revelation to man of himself and his 
Maker. 

No wonder that men to-day are saying 
that truth is the gift of science ; that the 



test of truth Is the scientitic evidence 
with which it is siistai!\ed ; ihnt thore is 
no truth except that which can be scien- 
tifically proved. ** As a scientific man," 
said a physician the other day, "I am 
not satisfiLil with anything else than 
overwhcliniiit; evidence. We do not 
regard any medical tact as a fact until 
it is scientifically established. Is not 
selfishness better, more desirable, than 
unselfishness? Is there such a thini; ns 
disinterested love ? It is all a mailer oi 
evidence. It seems to me as if the 
weight of scientific evidence was on the 
side of selfishness and against disin- 
terested love." 

Is it indeed all a matter of evidence ? 
Is alt truth subject to science ? Are all 
aspects of truth alike to be laid under 
the necessity of conforming to the rules 
of e\ IdtMice ? 

1 iiai some asix'cts of trull* are dis- 
cernible only by scientific methods there 
is no doubt. A historical fact such 
as the existence of X.ijn-K-nn.a properly 
of mailer such as the conservation of 
energy, an effect of certain curative 
agents, such as the medical value of 
diphtheritic anti-toxin, can be accepted 
as true only after if lias been proved to 
be true by ovcrwheiuuug evidence. In 
these aspects, contrary to common 
belief, truth is most elusive ( Vrtainty 
regardinff the truth of history, of pin sirs, 
of medicine, is not readily to be distin- 
guished from a high degree of proba- 
bility. That fact does not rouse in us 
any doubt. On the contrary, there is 
nothing which men hold to more tena- 
ciously than the truth established by 
overwhelming evidence i indeed, as we 
have seen, when men speak of truth, it 
is commonl) those aspects of truth which 
are sriL-niirically discernible. 

Tliere are, however, other asjjecis of 
truth which are not established in the 
first place by evidence, but by another 
process — demonstration. Of these as- 
pects of truth matheifiatics affords the 
clearest illustrations. It is hardly neces* 
sary to say that the truth of certain 
mathematical fonuula- would never have 
been discovered at all if men had had 
to depend solely upon evidence. In 
these aspects truth seems nearer to us 
than in those aspects in which it appears 
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to us as history, or pin'sics, or medicine. 
Mathematical truth may be subtle, com- 
plex, difficult to understand, but it is 
not elusive. 

There yet remain, however, certain 
aspects of truth which are discernible 
neither by scientific process nor by math- 
ematical demonstration. The truth that 
a melody of Mozart's, that a painting of 
Rembrandt's, thit a poem of Kcats's, 
that a scene on the Hudson, is beauti- 
ful, cannot be proved by any scientific 
.method; iKiihcr is it susceptible o£ 
mathematical demonstration. One who 
denies that this melody or picture or 
poem or scene is beautiful cannot be 
persuaded by any amount of evidence; 
he cannot be convinced by an\ process 
of reasonintf. Truth of this kind can 
be apprehended only b> ;i kind of sym- 
pathetic understanding. By whatever 
name we call it, whether intuition, or 
artistic temperament, or spiritual iiisii^ht, 
this power i)V which we seize on truth 
is as real a p:>wer as the power of ratio- 
cination, or the power of weighing evi- 
dence. Indeed, this power brings' truth 
clost St to Tis ; in discernitii; truth it 
makes truth a part of us ; not some- 
thing outside of us to be obser\'ed, but 
somethin|r within us to be experienced. 
We do not experience the existence of 
Napoleon, or the pons asinorum ; hut, if 
've apprehend it at all, we do experience 
i Mozart melody. 

In times of great sorrow or great joy, 
in the stress of temptation, in the press- 
ure of responsibility, the truth we need 
chiefly is the truth that we can expe- 
rience. We may have cultivated tfie 
habit of scientific scrutiny oi of loirical 
reason ins: ; but if we have neglected the 
habit of treasuring truth when it enters 
through experience, we become helpless 
in times of crisis. Just as Darwin, to 
his own grief, lost his power of appre- 
ciating the fine arts, thnuj^h he had 
developed highly I'is powers of observa- 
tion and of reason, so a man who is 
learned and acute may yet miss the fun- 
damental truths of life. On the other 
hand, as a man who may have no scien- 
tific training and only the most primi- 
tive powers of deduction may <liscern 
the beauty of sea or sky or land, of a 
painting, a poem, or a son^, so such 



a man may discern, appreciate, and 
experience the beauty and the truth of 
love, of self-sacrifice, of strong-willed 
devotion to duty, of a life adjusted to 
the will of God. This is whnt the psalm- 
ist meant when he declared that, even in 
the face of the wonders of the heavens, 
the Lord had ordained strength out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings ; this 
is what St. Haul meant when he declared 
that God had chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise. More 
surely than the scientist knows die ways 
of beetles or the movements of the stars, 
and as surely as the mathematician 
knows the demonstrated conclusions of 
geometry, the tittle child knows the per- 
sonality of his mother, for her love is a 
part of himself. His way of knowledge 
is not the way of the entomologist, or 
the astronomer, or the geonwtrictan, but 
for all that it is as sure, and it leads him 
nearer than their ways do to the heart 
of truth. 

If we would understand art in any of 
its forms, we must live in its presence ; 
we must see good pictures, hear good 
music, read good books. So, if we would 
know God. we must live with him, be 
governed by him, let his will be done in 
our lives. This is life eternal, to know 
him. There is no other way to the 
knowledge of spiritual things except 
through life. Paul revealed the secret 
of his insight into the spiritual world 
when he said, " For me to live is Christ" 
It is in this way that we can know the 
love of God which passeth all other 
kinds of knowledge. 

The First American 

Teller of Tales 

Not that Cooper was the first Ameri- 
cJin novelist, for Charles Brockdcn Brown 
had written psychological novels a quar- 
ter of a century before him; nor the first 
American romance writer, for Irving's 
genius had begun to shine before " Pre- 
caution " appeared; but in the sense that 
Sir Philip Sidney had in mind when he 
spoke of a " tale " as that " which holdeth 
children from play and oUl men from 
the chimne|-comer," and in the specific 
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dictionar}' sl-iisc lliat makes the tale 
primarily a inirraiivf, Jainrs Fenimore 
Cooper may be called tlie first American 
tale-teller. And as the Samoans lovingly 
called Stevenson Tusitala, meaning not a 
tale-teller, but flic talc -ieller, so Cooper, 
in a certain large sense, remains the 
American teller of tales to this day. 
Naturally, at the centennial celebration 
of the founding of Cooperstown last 
week, honor was done to its famous; name- 
giver. Professor Brander Matthews, in 
a finely critical commemorative address, 
and hal! a dozen poets in rhythmic 
enthusiasm, recalled — to quote Julia 
Ward Howe's jxxin, written for Uie 
occasion and read by Bishop Potter — 

** The hunter bold, the savage dark, 
The breath of regions unprofaned, 
The rover with his phantom bark, 
The valiant spirits, rudely trained." 

Mrs, Howe (who, by the way, was 
bom the year before Cooper's first Story 
nppt arcd. and writes this tribute more 
than fifty )ears after his death) touches 
directly in these lines the charm that 
has made the best of Cooper's work live. 
No American author, we believe, has 
been so beloved by boys and by men 
who have the boy's open spirit. It is 
true that Cooper is less read to^ay in 
America than he was twenty years ago ; 
but in France and Crermany, and per- 
haps in rireat 15' itaiii. " CrKiptT of the 
wood and wave, " as Stevenson used to 
call him, is still beloved of boyhood. 
But Cooper's literary survival is a singu- 
lar one in this respect — that it exists 
more largely through the memory of 
one's long-ago reading ihan through re- 
reading or through the author's attract- 
iveness to new generations of readers. 
There are thousands of Americans who 
would find even "The Last of the 
Mohicans" or **The Spy" intolerably 
prolix and deadened by literary ix)m- 
jKtsity cf manner, who yet have in their 
memory unfading piciures of liarvcy 
Birch the Spy, of Uncas and his father, 
of Natty Bumppo, the simple but noble 
hunter and scout known as Hawkeve 
and l.ealh< 1 stMi king and Deerslayer - 
beyond question one of tlie most indi- 
vidual character-crcations in all fiction ; 
who have but to close their eyes to feel 
again the deep thrill and wonder with 



which they breathlessly followed the tale- 
teller through the forest path and cl-nvn 
the rapids in canoe, or lay hiaticn in tht; 
cave listening to the Indian's war- 
whoop, or admired the brave American 
soldier and pitied the patriotic and 
despised spy. or saw the false ports c»i 
the pirate ship fall and tlie desperate 
fight begin. A host of imitators have 
vulgarized such topics, but in Cooper's 
day they were fresh. 

In short, as a rule, we love Cooper, 
but we don*t read him. The reasons arc 
obvious: he mined pure gold, but too 
often he concealed it in heaps of ntb- 
bish. Among his stories \\cre between 
fifteen and twenty that few people ad- 
mired even in his own day, and that 
no living soul now reads except as a 
study of literar^' curiosities. If the 
reader doubts this, let him try " Satans- 
toe," or « Home as Found,** or *• Jack 
Tier." Again, he never portrayed more 
than one real woman in his thirty five or 
more nCA els— the half-w itted, true heart- 
ed fielty Mutter in ' 1 he Deerslayer," 
although the Indian maiden June iiais 
sweetness and youth. Moreover, even 
in his best stories 1k' continuall\ ham- 
pers the action and pruvt)kes the reader 
to impatience by "talking like a book*' 
with an old-school formality and excess- 
ive elegance which are harder and harder 
to stand as our more and more informal 
age moves on. Boys do not mind this, 
for they assume that for them these things 
are there to be skipped, and according 
skip on to the entrancing action and 
the thrill of adventure and rescue. And 
how fine that spirit of adventure and 
romance isl Yes, and it always has 
been from the day the Odyssey, greatest 
adventure story of the world's literature, 
was written, down to Cer\antes, and 
then again down to Cooper and Dumas 
and Stevenson and Maurice Hewlett 
and the author of ' I lie Ik'loved Vaga- 
bond." Human imagination will always 
crave for it, and, when found at its high- 
est and best, will hold it as immortal as 
aught in letters may be. The realists* 
reflex from actual modern life may have 
equal honor and ^pi-rhaps) equal long 
life, but the tale of adventure and 
romance has not departed from literature, 
and shall not depart 
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The Spectator 

On« of the roost expensive, one of the 

most deplorable, attributes of ignorance, 
the Spectator has nficii tluiup^ht, would 
seem to be the inevitable missing of 
another's point of view — the point of 
view, say, of those persons possessed 
with the vmderstanding and apprecia- 
tion, the raiitje and richness, of culture. 
This particular want of intelligence 
sometimes means the lack of a quick 
responsiveness to new and higher senti- 
ments. It means lo fail in rccnj^ni/in^ 
the poetic f^nsh and iridescence, to In- 
unable to attinn liie witty reference to a 
historical place or personage; in other 
words, to pass blindly by the overflow 
of taste and conviction in another's talk. 
The most fantastic phase of the ignorant 
point of view, however, is its voluntary 
sightlessness, its surprised and pityingly 
compassionate attitude toward those 
who find perhaps a tritie dull the material 
side of life, and to w hom the busy '* in- 
ward world-building " power of mind is 
what explains and makes vital die 
actualities surrounding us. 

" Mr. B. is coming to speak at the 
chih dinner," said the Spectator to a 
visitor, naming a noted author and states- 
man of high standing. '* Is he ?" was 
the reply; well, he's one of those 
blamed literary [x-ople. isn't he? They 
must l>c awful to live with, hut 1 like to 
catch a glimpse of ihciu occasionally. I 
ihink I'll go,** she ended, as though we 
had in view a rare specimen of wild ani- 
mal ! Tliis remark is a capital instance 
of the feeling of many, the horizon of 
whose ignorance is only spanned by their 
complacency. Some one has said that 
jealousy is a plant that should never be 
watered, but the grotesque criticisms of 
thoroughly cultured persons by those less 
well informed lead one to suspect 
that jealousy is a plant carefully tended 
by many. 

It never seems to occur to the averatic 
intelligence that a craving for a wider 
view of things might bring with it the 
unsuspected blessing of a more acute 
and deliberate sensibility toward the joys 



of life to whi{ h those once enlightened 
unreservedly surrender. They fail to see 
that study and reading sharpen the ca- 
pacity for discerning truth, that knowl- 
edge brinjjs with it content of mind, and 
that, in order to have .strength, force, and 
flexibility, one must be familiar with dim 
distances as well as with one's more im- 
mediate environment. Surely the people 
w-ith whom one would wish to have the 
most enduring relations in life are those 
who have acquired a tolerant view and 
a wide knowledj^e through long and lov- 
'm<^ contact with the civilizing influences 
of old l)f)oks, oh! i)ictures. and older coun- 
tries, which speak of survival, transmis- 
sion, and association, and thus are en- 
abled to meet the great mocking world 
on equal terms. 

How often did the Spectator sigh, then, 

when the law of custom decreed the 
obligation of sitting motionless and lis- 
tening with sveming respect to a niealy- 
mouihed shufHer who had nothing to say, 
who neither read nor studied and whose 
topics were limited to the petty, circui- 
tous, and unavailing criticism of peojile, 
of hats and gowns, or of how much nuit- 
ton cost a pound 1 Then it was with a 
kind of indigestion of the mind that the 
Spectator was reminded of the Duke of 
Cumberland's tactful remark to Gibbon ; 

Well, how dVe do, Mr. Gibbon I still 
doing nothing but scribble, .scribble, 
scribble, 1 suppose ?" How (liblxm 
must ha\-e chafed and fretted at the in- 
exorable law uf custom which f«*rbade 
his answering in kind and intimating 
that " This is this to me and that to 
thee ! " which might have marked t<t the 
world in general the inevitable limits of 
his Royal Highness's charm. When, on 
the other hand, John R. Green, the his- 
torian, relates of his celebrated friend 
Freeman, *' He has a way, if you want 
him to look at anything of interest 
in Italy after 1200, of saying, ' Oh, that 
isn't my period !' " one realizes that Free- 
man was one of those lucky men who keep 
their own atmosphere and who are none 
the less interesting because of the occa- 
sional withdrawal into themselves which 
is part of the power of genius. One 
feels at once how easily and well Free- 
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man, with bis quick responsiveness to 
knowledge, couid have discussed the 
point or object in hfinr! ; and the very fact 
of his tremendous knowledge of *' niy 
period," as he was pleased to call it, 
would have made his consideration of 
matters outside and beyond it inevitably 
amusing and original. 



Surely conversation should be able to 
draw from character and intelleci its 
finest essence. To have the ability to 
seize upon some little incident of experi- 
ence and by the exquisite nicety and 
humor of a few pithy and striking phrases 
elevate it to the dignity of easy and trip- 
ping conversation, that is a feat to which 
provincial self-complacency can never 
attain. The average mind, though, 
with its limited horizon, selcl(jni. alas ! has 
a craving for a wider view tjf things. 
It takes its own way, prefers usual tastes, 
likes defined and practical puisuits, and 
looka upon its own narrow path and 
hemmed-in experiences as an ample 
sufficiency. '* liow funny you are to 
read rather than to sew I" was a remark 
to a woman beard the other day ; and 
what could be ntore actively in the comic 
vein to the initiated? Here certainly 
was ignorance dressed up in costume 
and whimsically paraded! "I don't 
know enough to embroider well," was 
the quick answer, but the n ply was too 
deeply tinged with irony to penetrate the 
wooden sensibilities of the first speaker. 
From the first remark one might gather 
that all knowledge wandered about at 
large and ready to hand for our easy dis- 
cernment! If one wishes (and most 
people do) to know the whole wonder 
and charm of the world and to gain a 
region of new images and fresh feelings, 
to bar the door of it all by refusing to 
read, to see, and to do is not the most 
effective step. Very little of the fullness 
of joy in life springs full-grown into our 
consciousness, and to read and work is, 



after all, the simplest way to find a more 

and more ferxcnt appreciation of WU and 
all it offers. It is Tint to be urmclcred 
at that so many people tind the \vt>rld a 
dull place, without color and tone, for 
they themselves are best described by 
just those adjectives. 



It would be difficult, perhaps, to 
describe the intellectual and spiritual 

nature possible to the larger and more 
cultivated type of mind. It does not 
lend itself to a very close analysi:» or 
description ; but might it not be termed 
the blessing of ////common sense ? Is it 
not an intangible mental capacity, lively, 
alert, which has an a^thelic side, an 
instinct for the best and most beautiful, 
a vision always for fine discriminaticMis, 
which keeps clear of confusions and 
blunted outlines, and which niiglu felici- 
tously be called the qualities combined 
of measure, restraint, and appreciation t 
Have you ever stood in the embrasure 
of a window and canght tlie whf'it ^von 
der and charm of the sunsei-lliKHled 
hills and valleys before the summer twi- 
light closed around the lake, and felt the 
poetic intoxication of it all ? It is at such 
moments that one realizes to the fr)l the 
quality, so diflkult to define, and which 
for years may be a blessing unsuspected, 
but which finally to recognize and know 
is to crave or miss for nil time. W it!i 
some it is an emotion born of inhnite 
loneliness and self-restraint, but to the 
provincial observer it is a sense as 
unfamiliar and inaccessible as Dante's 
dim underworld 1 " Culture." Matthew 
Arnold tells us, " is getting tlie power 
through reading to estimate the propor- 
tion and relation in what we read." 
Hut it is far more thnn that; it is t'l be 
cojiie possessed (tf the poi tic pcrcef'ti u 
(as rare as ii is exquisite), and to find 
the horizon widening and ever wideninig 
to an artistic and large embodiment ctf 
thought and feeling. 
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THK library sliclves fjroan with 
the weight of books cataloj^iu-d 
under the head of " Sociology." 
Thousands of these volumes deal with 
what is loosely called " The Social Ques- 
tion," or, what amounts to the same thinof. 
" The Labor Problem." Some of the 
anthors are scholars who have thought 
df^eply along economic lines ; some are 
sensational writLrs who cry that the rich 
are r^rowinf^ rii hcr and the poor are 
growmg poorer and nothing but a revo- 
lution can restore the balance. There 
are also apologists for the present regime, 
who tell us that, all thinj^s considered, 
the worker has no reason to be discon- 
tented \ yet the worker is discontented, 
and the fact must be explained. There 
is a trend toward Socialism in these days, 
and programmes for municipal owner- 
ship are in the air ; some reformers 
would enact laws to forbid, or at least to 
limit, the inheritance of great fortunes ; 
some would level the conditions of rich 
and poor by a s\ sttin of gradunted taxa- 
tion. A thousand projects are being 
discussed, any one of which we may be 
called upon to sanction at the polls, yet 
the average citizen has but the haziest 
notion of the social question and the 
conditions which create it. The average 
citizen has not read the books upon the 
library shelves — and with reason, as it 
seems to him. The ponderous tomes of 
the Doctors of Philosophy present a for- 
bidding aspect ; he has been told that 
the volamts written by young ladies 
engaged in settlement work are not 
always trustworthy ; and he shuns the 
writing of the reformers in the belief that 
all such are anarehistic. He has a 
notion that great fortunes must be 
tainted; he regrets that thousands of his 
fellow-men go to bed hungry ; and when 
strikes and lockouts send up the market 
price of beef and coal, he believes there 

• .An article by Mr. F-lncoln describing a typical New 
England mani'farttiritiir community was published in 
Tbe Outlook I 1 m iry 9. I<^i7, under the title 
" Tbe. City o( the Dioajr-PaU." 



is a labor problem. Then he forms his 
opinion of it from either the yellow or 
the subsidized press. Poor, perplexed 
average citizen, if he would come to the 
City of the Dinner-Pail, walk its streets 
and enter its fartories, he would find 
the problem stated and discover some 
practical suggestions toward a solution. 

The writer of this essay is not an 
economist— he is not even a sociologist; 
he has, however, lived all his days in 
a manufacturing community ; he has 
known and admired many persons o| 
great wealth, and he has known and ad- 
mired many persons who toil from day- 
light to dark, earning their daily bread 
in the factories ; and he hopes that certain 
facts that he has learned from these 
persons may be of some benefit to the 
average citizen in his quest for truth. 

Some years ago a reputable review 
published a sensational article concern- 
ing the City of the 1 )inner-Pail, and the 
Board of Trade selected a writer to 
reply to certain statements made in this 
article which did not seem to square with 
the truth. It was my good fortune to 
accompany the counsel for the defendant 
in his tour about the city investigating 
the charges. The sensational writer had 
described the tenements in which the 
operatives lived, and selected for partio* 
ular criticism a group of houses owned 
by a prosperous corporation. Such a 
picture of squalor has seldom been 
painted— evidently the gentleman had 
never before seen a house without a bath 
on every floor. These houses were built 
about a quadrangle which sensed as a 
common back yard, and while this back 
yard might not be all that Mr. J. Horace 
McFarland might desire so far as grass 
and trees are concerned, it was a very 
large breathing-space, and gave each 
tenant a right to more out-of<doors than 
one can hire for several thousand dollars 
on Fifth Avenue. In the center of the 
qtjatlrangle were a number of outhouses 
which caused this diligent student of 
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soctologry a bad quarter of an hour, and 
0 he wrote a long paragraph about the 
fearful sanitary conditions of ihc court 
where outhouses were placed close to 
the bedroom windows. He failed, how- 
ever, to state the fact that while the small 
wooden buildintjs were originally intend- 
ed for sanitary pui poses, they were used 
at the time he wrote as wood-sheds, the 
tenements having been fitted with mod- 
ern plumbing many years before, lie 
summed 'ip his rnse ag;ainst the quadran- 
gle in these words : " In the center of 
all this filth stands a pump." Not only 
did the noxious odors invite diphtheria 
and Heaven knows what other fearsome 
diseases, bnt the tenants drank infected 
water from a well situated in the court- 
yard t As a fact, there was a pump in 
the yard, but the pump was without a 
handle, for the tennnts drank the same 
water with which the city provided their 
landlord's table. I'his well illustrates 
the sensational writer's method in deal- 
ing with the problem. Every fact stated 
was trxie^lhere were nuthouses in 
the quadrangle and near by there was 
a pump ; but while the facts were true, 
the writer's conclusions were false, be- 
cause, while he told nothinj^ but the 
truth, he failed to tell the whole truth. 

My friend's reply was quiet in tone 
and more scholarly in treatment than the 
paper it contradicted, but he, like the 
other author, was a partisan^ — rme held 
a brief for the workingman, the other 
argued his case for the manufacturer. 
The counsel for the defendant called 
attention to the large deposits standing 
to the credit of workingnu^n in the 
savings banks ; a majority ol the depos- 
itors in several institutions for savings 
were factory operatives, and this he 
citeti as e\idence that the operatives 
were well paid and thrifty. While 1 
believe the workers in the City of the 
Dinner-Pail are thrifty and well paid, I 
want to sugs:est the danger (A drawii^ 
such a general conclusion from the evi- 
dence. Large bank deposits standing 
in the names of foctory operatives clearly 
indicate that a healthy financial condi- 
tion exists among the workers, but do 
not pro\ e that the average worker earns 
m.jre llian he spends. The fact that 
many operatives own bank books merely 



shows under existing conditions the 
thrifty worker may save money. To 
ascertain the exact meaning of the 
deposits argument it would be necessary 
to know the aggregate of the deposits, 
the number of depositors, and to classify 
the workers as to the amount of wages 
they actually earn ; this in itself would 
require tlie attention of one student for 
a considerable time. It is as unfoir to 
take the thrifty, self-denying wofkingman 
as the tJTx;, as it is to set up the hungry*, 
depraved wretch as the inevitable result 
of the factor)' system ; for the working- 
man is, after all, merely a human being, 
an indivitlnal distinct and different from 
every other, and whether In lives in 
.squalor or in comfort depends, in a 
larger measure than we are wont to 
think, upon himself; and his well-being 
on his obedience to greater laws than 
le^nslatures can enact. 

At the railway station one morning I 
met an army of immigrants just afrived : 
one hundred and sixty Western Islanders, 
men, women, and children seeking a new 
home on the continent. Had I journeyed 
to the Azores, outside the principal ports 
I should have had difficulty in finding 
so gn at a crowd of natives — yet here 
within a mile of my own hearthstone I 
was to all purposes in I'ayal. It was by 
no means the ragged mob the sensa- 
tional writer would have painted it, but 
a laughing, interested crowd of men and 
women getting their first impressions of 
a strange country'. It was a healthy 
unrest which sent them wayfaring — the 
hope to better their condition ; friends 
had come before them and sent back 
word that .America was indeed the land 
of promise; following their example, 
these men and women had become way- 
fa lers, and here they were expectant of 
a new hope. Some will achieve that 
hope and some will fail, but the achieve- 
ment or the failure will rest with the in- 
dividual. The sensational writer would 
view this company with dismay — another 
regiment to be mowed down by the 
machine guns of capital ; the apologist 
would point to their happy, interested 
faces and tell you the joy of their quest, 
and how much better it is to run eight 
looms all day and have the evenings to 
one's self than to till the barren 8c41 of 
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an island in the sea ; and each writer 
would fall wide of the mark. Some among 
this company will be successful, some 
win fail, and so th«y would had they 
remained at home ; some have increased 
their chance of happiness in the broader 
life of the new world, the others have 
increased the penalty of failure ; but the 
success or failure, the happiness or dis- 
content, will rest with the individual and 
cannot be created by act of legislature. 

In the last generation the factory day 
began at dawn and ended at nightfall. 
Then, as now, some workers were con- 
tented and ^ome rebellious: by turtis 
the ten-hour and the eight-hour day were 
heralded as the dawn of the working- 
man's hope; but still some are satisfied 
and some discontenfed ; and so it will be 
until the end of time. I do not want to 
be understood as opposed to labor legis- 
lation ; it is the duty of the State to cor- 
rect abuses in the industrial t J<,nme ; but 
the happiness and contentment of a 
people must rest on a broader foundation 
than legislative enactment. In our vain 
efforts to solve the labor problem we 
nish from one ineflectual remedy to 
another. l)ecause we are unable to view 
the problem in its true pci.spcciive. If 
we could follow the throngs that crowd 
the main street of theCity of the Dinner- 
Pail each Saturday evening to their 
homes and become acquainted with the 
workers as individuals, many errors that 
now distort our vision would be corrected. 

A lad of seventeen, wlio for several 
years had worked at dolBng in a cotton 
mill, obtained a position as office-boy 
in another manufacturing concern. He 
was a keen, eneigetic young fellow, and 
his employer, ever in search of such 
boys to strengthen his organisation when 
they should become men, took an un- 
usual interest in the newcomer. One 
morning he noticed the boy engaged in 
footing up the columns of an old pay- 
sheet. The task seemed a useli-<s one, 
and the employer asked the boy w hy he 
did it. The boy replied that, having no 
other work, he had asked the bookkeeper 
for the sheet that he mij^ht verify it, f(»r 
the benefit of the practice. His em- 
ployer, pleased with the reply, explained 
to t ini how eagerly men in business 
sought for boys of serious purpose, and 



commended the lad for his diligence. 
The boy, hesitating at first, but encour- 
aged by his employer's interest, said, 
" 1 have wanted to tell you, sir, for a 
long time, how my ideas about rich men 
have ( hanj^ed since 1 K^ft the mill. The 
men 1 worked with there were Socialists, 
and they said rich men had ho hearts. 
I had never known a rich man, and when 
I came here 1 was afraid every time I 
made a mistake that 1 should get a beat- 
ing. The first time I was sent to your 
private ofRce you spoke kindly to me, and 
I wt lit home that night and told my 
inoiiiLT that rich men were sometimes 
just as kind as the |>tjor." 

This is a true story, and what a fear- 
ful conditi<m it illusi rales — a working 
boy astonished that his master ould he 
kind. The solution of the labor prol) 
lem lies in simpler means than wc imag- 
ine ; we fret and fume about this and Aat 
enactment of law, while the real solution 
lies bi yond the province of legislatures, 
but within the scope of each man's life — a 
fuller understanding of the lives of those 
we meet and talk with and pass by each 
day. There exists a deplui able ignorance 
on the part of the sniuj; and contfortable 
concerning the lives of lho.se who toil, 
and a similar ignorance obtains among 
the workers concerning those who 
employ them. 

V\ hen 1 was a boy playing about my 
father's machine-shop, I watched a man 
boring castings, and to-day I saw the 
same man working on the same machine, 
ami still borincf holes. What a text this 
might give the pessimist for his sennon ; 
how he would picture the despair of this 
man's life, and what an arraignnient he 
would make of the factory system 1 Yet 
if he kne\v the man as I have come to 
know him, he would find him to be just 
another mortal on his certain journey > 
from the cradle to the grave. He is a great 
gentleman in his f>wt» set, this borer of 
holes, and in tlie past quarter of a cen- 
tury has saved from his wages what his 
shoproates deem quite a fortune. 
f^oes fo church ever>' Sunday with his 
daughter, a ci)llege girl, in whose educa- 
tion he takes a pardonable pride. He 
is a philosopher withal ; he has looked 
out upon the world, and it has meant 
something to him. He owns the house 
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in which he lives, and believes tluu there 
should be a property qunlification for 
voters, lie tells me that it is a mistake 
for a man never to take a vacation, and 
every year he goes to New York for a 
week to correct his perspective. Some- 
times in the summer he goes to Newport 
for a day, but he does not approve of 
the summer capital— the residents live 
to no purpose, ihey seem bent on killing 
time. Hours io him are synonymous 
with dollars, and dollars with the edu- 
cation of children. This workingman, 
the facts seem to prove, is not the 
miserable creature the disciples of Mr. 
Ruskin wonld hnvc us believe ; and, 
although his horizon is limited, he has 
advanced a step beyond the ofRce-boy — 
he knows that his employer may be kind, 
but he has not learned that the man 
who gives ten thousnnfl dollars to a 
hospital, and the moment the check is 
written forgets it, is still capable of self- 
sacrifice. 

Some fifteen years ap^o " The CofTre 
Tavern " was one of the most interesting 
institutions in the City of the Dinncr- 
Pail. Primarily the purpose of the Tav* 
ern was to provide a temperance restau- 
rant for workingmen, and connected 
with it were rooms for reading and rec- 
reation. Soon, however, there came a 
demand for something more than mere 
entertainment. Over the "faincs nf pool 
and checkers discussions aroise concern- 
ing labor and capital, and the men asked 
for a class in political economy. Thus 
an educational work was begun which 
resulted in a few workingmen and a 
few employers of labor becoming better 
acquainted. 

The directors of the Tavern, among 
whom were several lan^e (mployers of 
labor, met once a week about tiie round 
table which was the one conspicuous 
ornament of the directors* room, the 
regular dinner was served, and the affairs 
of tilt- in'^titiTtton wrre Hisrossrd. Tnri- 
dentaiiy othermatters were touched upon, 
and time out of number the great prob- 
lem of labor and capital was talked over, 
from two very different points of view, 
by the workingmen in the uetin flinintj 
room and the directors, seated .iIkuii 
the round table. After dinner employer 
and employee smoked their pipes and 



played gan;es togedier, and each re- 

trirned to the f.icton' with n liijjhcr 
regard for tlie o{)ini<»ns i.f ihe other. 

rhere was a debating club which met 
at the Tavern on Sunday afternoons, at 
the meetings of which some speaker* in 
an nddress Htiuted to thirty minutes, pre- 
sented the subject, after which a rukr 
was passed from hand to hand, tlie pos> 
sessorof the talisman being allowed fi\ e 
minutes in which to add to the weight c*f 
the speaker's argument or to refute his 
tliesis. The men who debated were 
workingmen, uneducated, brutalized^ as 
some writers would have us believe, yet 
I have heard at the Tavern, on ni:iny 
Sunday afternoons, debates which would 
have done credit to many a State Sen- 
ate. 

In looking over a tile filled with if^t- 
gotten notes concerntn*; the labor prolv 
lem, 1 chanced uptm a tiianuscnpt writ- 
ten several years ago by one Thomas 
Evans, who signed himself *' Justice <>f 
the Peace and Old I.nbnr Agitator." It 
bionL;ht to mind the I'lgure of an aged 
Englishman — a native of Lancashire — 
roi^, unkempt, forcefuU but one whose 
eyes looked out in kindness on the 
world in whi« h he lived. All nhont 
him he saw conditions crying for reform; 
he knew the times were out of joint and 
believed with his whole heart lhat he 
had been born to set them aright. A 
Manchester lieu spaper once dubbed him 
John Bright's irunipct-blower ; he had 
been in consultation with Gladi^tone ih 
matters of practical politics relative to 
the welfare of the working^ien ; Lincoln 
valued his serv ices, and often in his prime 
he had been called into the councils of 
great men of affairs. Thomas Evans was % 
remarkable man; lackinp^ culture, he had 
the mind of a scholar; in the mame^cript 
he failed to dot his " i's " and cross ins 
" t*s," but his reasoning was clear and 
his argument masterful. When I first 
knew him as a Coffee Ta\ ern debater, he 
was an old man and down on his luck, 
as the saying is, despised by the manu- 
facturers for being a labor agitator, bated 
by the workingmen for conceding the 
fact that sometimes the capitalist is not 
in error. He was very poor in worldly 
goods, but rich in lus love for meo. 
Later some well'meaning gendemen 
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made il po:>sible for him to spend his 
last days in a home for aged people, but 
his stay there was brief — he longed for 

the activities of a busy world; he XTcfcrrcd 
jxiverty with doing to comfort with in- 
action ; and after a few weeks he left 
the Home and returned to his attic and 
the crust of bread. Enfeebled by age, he 
could nn Ioniser win even a m('nf:;;er living ; 
he spent a few weeks in the poorhouse, 
but then his indomitable will again sent 
him forth into the world of men, where 
for a few days he fought his last brave 
battle. One afternoon his tottering form 
appeared in the public square; a group 
of idlers gathered about hiro, and the old 
agitator made his last harangue. To his 
hearers it seemed the incoherent miitter- 
injifs f)f a UKulman ; the police arrested 
him, he was adjudged insane, and sent 
to the asylum, where he died. Thomas 
Evans, J. P., was buried in a pauperis 
grave, but his message to mankind cnn 
never die ; his life, as the world counts 
it, was a failure — ^he died in poverty — 
but who can tell what influences for the 
good of man he set in motion ? Read 
in^ the manuscript, 1 found many faiuil 
iar passages, bringing to mind his talks 
in the Sunday afternoon debates at the 
Coffee Tavern ; and I can suggest the 
nature of these debates no belter than 
by quoting one or two passages from 
this essay, entitled " A Common Sense 
Sermon on the Labor Problem." 

" Societ} /' he says, " has the wrong 
notion that statesmen lead public opin- 
ion and originate reforms; but this is 
merely a political dose for Ihe simples. 
Statesmen do not lead public opinion, 
they follow it. Reforms have to p^eriui- 
nate and develoj:) among the people them- 
selves; statesmen are simply the instru- 
ments to carry out the collective will of 
a nation, and all legislation that antici- 
pates the w ill of society must fail. School- 
masters must sow before statesmen can 
reap. We hear much said about consist- 
ency of thought, and in my humble opin- 
ion it Is a monstrous humbug to call it 
a moral virtue, because all social progress 
is the result of changes of opinion. 
What some people call consistency of 
thought, common sense tells me is mental 
stagnation. The great (juestion before 
the country to-day, the labor question, 



can never be settled by salary -grabbing 
politicians. We must be Christians first 
and partisans afterwards. Common 
sense tells nie there can be no political 
(luestion which is not also a relig^ious 
question ; and all real progress must be 
by honest legislation ; such legislation, 
however, will not come until the intelli- 
gent and indvistrious manhood of this 
country brushes aside the Ijinotry and 
prejudice and learns with l olsloy tiiat 
we cannot be saved separately; we must 
be saved collectively." 

This seems rare common sense, and, 
coming from a workingman, ought to set 
the smug and comfortable to linking. 
The man w ho reasoned so clearly was 
not a scholar I devoted many hours to 
translating the manuscript but I will 
venture that on economic questions he 
could confound many a Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. 

\a \ look again at the nlanuscript. 
" In the saving grace of common sense," 
he writes, trades-unionism is not a whit 
better off than the world dL practical pol- 

ilics. There are surely many political 
trade-union leaders who trade in ohicial 
salaries when manhood and true courage 
are the qualities most needed ; common 
sense plainly tells me that all bigots and 
tyrants are not to be found amonj^ the em- 
ployers of labor. Sectional trades unions 
are not wide enough to secure the great- 
est good for the greatest number, and I 
have suffered often for daring to oppose 
many movements which had the support 
of sectional unions. We have heard 
a great deal about what trades unions 
ha\ e done, but few labor leaders can be 
found with inaiiliood and moral courage 
to name the cruel wrongs to thousands of 
helpless and defenseless fellow men and 
women perpetrated by the selfishness 
of labor leaders looking for political 
honors." 

This workingman not only could think 
cleariy but he could reason impartially, 
and you may seek in vain among the 
writings of the partisans of capital for a 
more stinging arraignment of trade- 
unionism than is contained in this manu- 
script from the pen of the *' Old Labor 
Agitator.'* Thomas Evans was not the 
only man amoni^ the members of the 
debating club whose opinions are worthy 
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of thoughtful consideration ; there were 
many other speakers who took part in 
those Sunday afternoon debates who,' if 

they might be heard by a larger audi- 
ence, would exert an inhuence on mod- 
em thought. 

The workingmen and the employers 
of labor who attended these debates at 
the Coffee Tavern j^aincd forthemscK< ^ 
those beneliis which an adequate cnii 
cism of the labor problem would give to 
the average citizen — a person mightily 
interested in the question if he only knew 
it. These men lived with the problem, 
and iheir knowledge came at first hand. 
No sensational writer could convince 
them that a revolution was imminent, nor 
could any apologist blind them to the 



eviU pertaining to our present incJcxstrial 
system. 

What these men knew the mveras^ ^^'^ 
zen needs to know. If he will not read 
the books upon the librar> shelves, be 
may at least look out upon d»e bosy 
world in which he lives and try to tbtnk 
for himself concerning this vnst pr« >?'!em ; 
he ran touch elbows witij the m.^n \\\\~^ 
carries the dinner-pail, and ieam that hcf 
b a man and not a madiioe; he can 
talk with the man who employs labor, 
and learn that he is not the inhuman 
monster the revolutionists would have 
us believe ; then, having come to kiK>w 
the employer and the employee as they 
really are, he can set about the task df 
makii^ them better acquainted. 



PROBLEMS OF EVERY -DAY LIFE 

m 

THE TRUE MAN AND CHRIST 

Br LAIRD WINGATE SHELL 



TRUE living is true religion ; the 
Christian life is the sound. sane» 
whole human life ; the man who 
follows truth follows Chiist. whether he 
knows Christ or not. Vet we preach 
Christ insistently to every man. For we 
dare to say to every man. If you are 
true - whether Christian, Jew, Moham- 
medan, Huddhtst. or ntlieist if you nre 
true, here is what you are looking tor : 
the way of (>od in men, the way of life, 
more life» irrepressible, growing, victori- 
r»us life — and that is the way of Jesus 
Christ. Have that n>ind in you which 
was in hiiu who humbled himself and 
was obedient unto death ; practice faith 
in an infinite spirit of love as lu- prac- 
ticed it to the utmost limits, to the least 

■ tJnder tbis fteneral head ai« included Mven brief 
articles by Mr. Snell, dealinc with practical and per. 
aoital relisiou^ prublems. The iirtntent U the second 
article of Qie aeries.— Tmb Euitom. 



details ; above all, learn his spirit who 
came not to be served but to serve and 
to give his life for many, and you will 
prove that Christ's way IS life indeed and 
life abounding. 

The man who follows truth follows 
Christ, to be sure, hot to follow and not 
know him is to walk in the dusk that 
precedes the day. Give to the man who 
follows truth to see Christ as he is ; be 
will recognize his Master, he will recag* 
nize the life that is itself the truth. To 
him Cliristian discipleship comes as in- 
cviiaMy as day to " them that wait for 
the morning" — if Christ be presented 
as he is. But presented in the guise of 
outworn creeds, unreal liturgies, super* 
stilious "schemes of salvation," the true 
Christ is not seen of the true man, the 
common man, and net on the commoo 
man rests Ute blame. 
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THE SHJDOfV OF GOOD THINGS 

TO COME 

Br ZONA GALE 

A:t'hor <)/ " PelUa* 0mJ Ectarf,'' etc. 



OF Friendship Village there is a 
tale in whose very beginning I 
cimiloe to have been concerned^ 
but 1^ this I set no great store, since a 
universal ner>ous liking for all begin- 
nings has driven me to some disrespect 
for things in such case. It may well 
have been because I did not recc^ize 
the import of the moment — for certain 
beginnings wear nthcr fi^tise that I 
hardly heeded what, one winter night on 
the Friendship " accommodation," I 
overtieaid. 

'•The Lord will provide, Delia," 
Dr. June was snyin<^. 

•*I ain't sure, " came a piping answer, 
*' as they is any Lord. An* don*t you 
let on to nobody *bout seein' nie on this 
train. I'm goin' on through — West." 

" Thy footfall is a silver thing. 
West— west r 

I said over to the beat of the wheels, 
and the words that I said over wore 

more insistent th:in the wnr^ls that I 
heard. Also, 1 was watching the lighted 
eyes of a motor, carrying threads of 
streaming light, go skimming near the 
track, swifter than the train. It 
longed. as I gttessed. lo the Proudhts 
of i^ riendship, and it would be carrying 
Madame Proudfitand her daughter Miss 
Clementina, after a day of shopping and 
visiting in the town. And as I saw them 
thus airily returning honu-. I k ik whI a 
certain distaste for them, since in ihcii 
lives these great Proudfits,of the Proud* 
fit estate, seemed veritably goblin-like, 
with no interest in any save their own 
picturesque flittings. i>ut while 1 chided 
myself for my judging them, and held 
not less firmly to my own opinion, as 
one will do. I was conscious all the time 
of the little gray doctor in the aisle of 
the rocking coach, holding clasped in 
both hands his big carpetbag without 
handles. Over it I saw him lookinc^ 
down in grieved consternation at the little 
piping woman huddled in one of the 
rush seals. 



" No Lord !"• he said, no Lord 1 Why, 
Delia More I Vou might as well say 
there ain*t no life in } our own bones.'* 

"So they ain't," she answered him, 
grimly. They keep on a-goin* just to 
spite me." 

*• Delia More — De-\\^ More." the 
wheels beat out, and it was as if I had 
heard the name often. Already I had 
noticed the wonmn. She had a kiinl of 
aged youth, like that of Callioix" Marsh, 
dressmaker and mender of lace, who 
had journeyed in town on the " Through " 
that very morning, and who had. I was 
remembering, sonuwhat niysteriously 
asked me not to say that she had gone 
away. But Calliope, in her tan ulster 
and straw hat, that were on (iut\ winter 
and sntnmer. was one of the dt li^lit> of 
I' t it iulshii>. and that slifletl youthtulness 
ga\e her a claim upon you, and not, as 
to this woman whom Dr. June regarded 
perplexedly, a forlorn aloofness 

No one Intt the doctor hinisi If was 
preparnig to leave the train at i rieud- 
ship. He balanced in the aisle alone, 
while the few occupants of the car sat 
without speaking — men tlo/in^, c hildren 
padding on the panes, a woman twisting 
her thin hair light and high. Dr. June 
looked at those nearest to be sure of 
their tired self-absorption ; but as for 
me, who sat very near, hr h,u! liin«:f a'^o 
detitled that 1 think my own thoughts 
and no others, since sometimes I had 
foigotten to give him back a greeting. 
Therefore it was in a fancied security, 
which I was loth to be violating, that 
he opened his great carpetbag and took 
out a book to lay on the woman's knee. 

'* Open it," he commanded her. 

I saw the spare contnnr of her face 
tightened by her swiftly set lips as she 
complied. 

" Point your finger," he went on 

peremptorily. She must have obeyed, 
for in n kind of unwilling eagerness; '•lie 
l)ent over the page, and the dot t(»r 
stooped, and together in the blurreil light 
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of the kerosene lamp in the roof of the 
coach they made out something. 

"... the law havinjT a shadow of 
good things to come, and not the very 
image of the things ..." I unwillingly 
caught, and yet not wholly unwillingly 
either. And though I watched as if 
much depended upot) it that great motor 
of tile Proudfils vanishing before us 
into the dark, I could not forbear to 
glance at the doctor, who was nodding, 
his kind face quickening. But the 
woman lifted her eyes and laughed with 
deliberate skepticism. 

** I don't take no stock,'* she said. 

I remember how within me something 
answered to her bitterness. There will 
be within some of us a thing thai answers 
to bitterness as metal vibrates to a chord. 
That which is softer does not SO vibrate. 
Hi)\vl)cil tlKit night I did not understand, 
but 1 was aware of a certain sympathy 
for tlie woman. 

" No — no. Mebbe not," the doctor 
commented with perfect cheerfulness. 
" SoiTU' folks take fre->h air nnd sf)me 
folks like to stay shut up ti^ln. I5ut — 
•the shadow of good thing.s to come,' 
I'd take that much stock if I was you, 
Delia." 

As h(- laid the lx>ok l>:ick \w his bag 
the train was jolting across the switches 
beside the gas-house, and the lights of 
Friendship were alt about the track. 

" Why don't you get ofT?"he reiter- 
ated, in h's to!ie a descending scale of 
simple hospitality. '• Come to our house 
and stop a spell. Come for tea," he 
added. " My wife said she was goin* to 
hev hot griddle-cakes and sausage for 
tea," 

She shook her head sharply. 

" I couldn't," she said briefly. 1 )< n't 
you tell anybody you see me," she reiter- 
ated warningly. 

When he was gone, and the train was 
slackenii^ in the station, the woman 
moved close to the window. If I had 
been !(int ly luii I ntn not lonely, and 
I til ink that one who is not so can never 
judge of this and that — must have 
caught a certain cheer in the look of the 
station and even .n Uie magnificent 
cosmic Irtsnrc of the idlers. Truly, 
thougii I have iivcil l)ul a liule vvhile in* 

Kriendshipi I have a joy in them all. In 



Photographer Jimmy Sturgts, in his 

leather coat, with one eye shut, stamp:!^ 
n foot and wailing for the mail-bag. of 
which, besides his *' picture gallery ." he 
is master. In old Tillie, known up and 
down the world for her waffles, and now 
peering out l)etween shelves of plants 
and wax fruit set across the window of 
the " eating-house." In Timothy Top- 
lady, who always meets the trains, but 
for no reason unless it be to say an 
amazed and reproachful — " Rlistt- rin' 
Benson, not a soul wants ofi luif!" 
And in Abel Hallsey, the itinerant 
preacher — not alone from the lo%-e of 
God, but because within him his soul 
burned to tra\el. and hi.s SfTfre! mare 
and his load-wagon and his route to 
the door of many a country' church were 
the sole satisfoctions of his wander* 
lust ; but next to this was his delight to 
be at a railway station when any train 
arrived, savoring the moment of sooie 
silent familiarity with distance. (Also 
Abel was a devout man and a preacher 
filled with grace and Bible-taught.) 

1 delighted in them all, and that night, 
as I looked, I wondered what it would 
be like if I were returning to it after 
many years ; and I could ver>' well 
imagine how my heart would nrhe. 

As the train moved on, the woman 
whom Dr. June had called Delia More 
turned her head, manifestly to follow 
for a little way each vniu'shins^ light 
and figure ; and as the conductor ca?iie 
through the car and she spoke to him, i 
saw that she was in some tingle of excite- 
ment 

You sure," she asked, '* that you 
stop to the canal draw ?" 

"Uh?" said the conductor, whose 
personality was masked in a kind of 
husk so that it was difficult to gain hi-^ 
attention or to win his understnndip.i;. 
" Uh?" he said, winking fast ; and when 
he comprehended, "Oh yes,"he said, *• oh 
yes. C^h \ es. ^'ou be ready when she 
whistles." He hesitated, manifesth in 
some curiosity. " They ain't a house m 
a mile f'om there, though/* he told her. 

" I know that," she g.^ve back crisply. 

Now when 1 heard her speakitij^ nf 
the ran a' draw and of the stop that the 
train might make, I found myself wonder- 
ing ; for a woman is not above wcmder. 
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even a woman who forgets to give back 

greeting. It would be there, where 
tlie trains stopped just perceptibly, that 
I myself was wont to leave them for the 
sake of tiie mile walk on the quiet high- 
road to my house. That, tOO, though it 
chanced to be night, for I nni nrit afraid. 
But I wondered the more because other 
women do fear, and also because mine 
was the only house between the canal 
draw and Friendship Village ; and mani- 
festly the shortest way to reach the vil- 
lage would have been to aliglit at the 
station. But I held my peace, for the 
affairs of others should be to those 
others nn efficient (Iis,q;iiise under the 
sun ; and, moreover, the greater part of 
my woniler is wont to come to naught. 

Yet, as I seemed to follow this woman 
out on the snow and the train kept 
impersonally on across the meadows, I 
could not but see that her bags were 
many and looked heavy, and twice she 
set them down to rearrange. I think a 
very ghost of the road could ha\ < d ^ne 
no more than ask to help her. And this 
I did with an abruptness of which I am 
unwilling master, thoiigh indeed I had 
no need to assume impatience, for I per- 
ceived ih^ my quiet walk was spoiled. 

When i spuke to her, she started vio- 
lently and shrank away ; but there was 
an austerity in the lonely white road and 
in the country* silence which nmst have 
chilled a woman like her ; and her bags 
were many and seemed heavy. 

" Much . obliged to you," she said 
indistinctly. " I'd just as Hve > ou should 
take the basket, if yo\i want." 

So 1 lifted the basket and tnidtjed 
beside hd, hoping verj' much that she 
would not talk. For though for my own 
comfort I would walk long miles to avoid 
treadinfj on a nest, or a worm, or a 
magenta flower (and I loathe magenta), 
yet I am often blameful enough to 
wound through the sheerest bungling 
thr>se who talk to me when I would be 
silent. 

The night was one clinging to the 
way of winter, and as yet with no hint of 
spring' But the air was mild and dry 

and the sky was starry. I am not 
ashamed that on a quiet highroad on a 
starry night I love to be silent, and even 
to foijget certain concerns of my own 



whidi seem in the publicity of the sun 

most pressing ; but I am ashamed, I own, 
to have been called to myself that night 
by a little choking breath of haste. 

I can't go — so fast," my companion 
said humbly ; *' you might jest — set the 
l^asket down anywheres. I can— " 

I craved her pardon and looked my 
other self scornfully in the (ace, or so I 
try to do when that not wholly imaginary 
woman has stealthily controlled me. Hut 
I think that my companion can hardly 
have heard my apology, for she stood 
where she had halted, staring away from 
me. And ^\e were opposite the ceme- 
tery lying in its fence of whitewashed 
rails. 

O my soul, my soul !" I heard her 
say. " I'd forgot the graveyard, or I 
couldn't never V come this way.'' 

.\t that she went on. h( i fret quicken- 
ing, as I thought, without her will. .And 
she kept her face turned to me, so that 
it should be away from that whitewashed 
fence. And now because of the wound 
she had shown me I walked a little away 
in the middle of the road for my attempt 
at sympathy. So we came to the sum- 
nut r»f the hill, and there the dark sud- 
denly yielded up the distance. The lamps 
of the village began to signal, lights 
dotted the fields and gathered in a cozy 
blur in the valley, and half a mile to 
westward the headlight that mail ' he 
bij? Toplady barn and the little Toplady 
house shone out as if some one over 
there were saying something. 

"You live here in Friendship?" the 
woman a.sked m-. abruptly. 

I could show her my house some way 
before us. But I had lived there for 
only a year, and so I said, and that I 
counted myself a stranger. 

Ever go inside the graveyard ?" she 
asked. 

, Som^imes I do go there, and at that 
answer she walked nearer to me and 

spoke eap^crly. 

" Air all the tombstones standin' up 
straight, do you know ?" she said. 
" Hev any o* their headstones fell down 

on 'em ?" 

This I could answer too, definitely 
enough ; for Friendship Cemetery, by 
the vigilance of the Young Married 
Ladies' Cemetery Improvement Associa* 
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tion, is kept in no less scrupulous order 
than the Friendship best rooms. 

*' Well, that's a reh'cf." she said ; *' 1 
coulihi't get it out o' juy head/' Then, 
because she seemed of those on whom 
a sudden silence lays a certain imaginary 
demand : '* My mother an' father's buried 
there," she explained. " They're in there. 
They died iriien 1 was gone. An' I got 
the notion that their headstones had 
tipped over onto 'em. Or Aunt Comie 
Alore's, maybe." 

Aunt Cornie More. I knew that name 
well, for they had told me about her in 
Friendship. How she had made herown 
shroud fiom her cirH lu lrd ]) irlf)r rtjr- 
tains, lest these fall to a iaici wife of her 
octogenarian husband ; and how as she 
lay in her coffin the curtain's shell-stitch 
parrot *'come right acrost her chest." 
And this \votn:in beside me had called 
her " -Viuu " Cornie More. And then I 
remembered the name \i'hich Dr. June 
n i l spoken on the train and the wheels 
had measured. 

'*I)elia More!" T said, involuntarily, 
and was scornful enough of myself when 
I had spoken. But indeed it was as if 
some legend woman of the place walked 
suddenly beside me, like the quick. 

Who in Friendship had not heard the 
name, and who, save indeed one who 
thinks her own thoughts and forgets to 
give back greeting, would not on the in- 
stant have remembered it ? ! )elia More's 
sister had been betrotheci to a carpenter 
of Friendship, and he was at work upon 
their house when, a month before the 
wcddini,^ d ly. Delia and that younj^ car- 
penter had • run away." Who in Friend- 
ship could not tell that story ? But before 
I had made an end of murmuring some* 
thing — 

*' 1 might 'a' known they hadn't done 
talkin' yet," Delia More said, bitterly. 
"When I was a little girl, Calliope 
Marsh's beau run off with somebody else, 
an' for ten vears the town < t it for cake. 

they ain't Jione of "ein f^oin' to get 
a look at me. I don't give anyl)ody the 
chance to show me the cold shoulder. 
^■<^n can tell 'em I was here if you want 
They can scare the childer' with it" 

" I won t tell," I said. 

She looked at me. 

" Well, I can't help it if you do," she 



said. "I'm glad enough to speak to 
sf>iii( 1 . )dy, gcttin' back sn. It's seven- 
teen year. An' 1 was geitin' fair body- 
sick to see the place again." 

At this she would be asking me about 
Friendship folk, and I answered as b«st 
I might, though I am wont fo pay small 
heed to the affairs ot the town. And of 
what 5he inquired about I knew littk, 
and wh.it I did know was footless 
enough for human comfort. As to the 
Topladys, for example, I had no knowl- 
edge as to what one of them all had 
earned his money in bricks and bad 
later married a "foreigner;" but I knew 
Mis. Amanda Tuplady: that she had 
hands dimpled like a baby giant's, and 
that she carried a blue parasol all winter 
to keep the sun from her eyes. And I 
knew nothing of Mrs. Holcomb, that was 
Mame Bliss, save that her black week- 
day cloak was lined with wine broad- 
cloth, and that she wore it wrong<sid^ 
outward for "best." And of whether 
-Abigail Arnold's chiUhen had turned 
out well or ill i was pmfoundh- ignorant; 
but 1 leiuembered Uiul she had caused a 
loaf of bread to be carved on the monu* 
ment of her husband, the home baker. 
And so on. Hut Ihes'' wf-re matters 
about which 1 could talk to the hungry 
woman beside me. 

Then, to my amazement, when I would 
have mentioned the Proudfits — those 
great and rich Proudfits whose motor 
had raced by our train — Delia More 
would have none of them. 

" I do' want to hear about 'em," she 
said ; " I know about 'em. I use' to take 
eare o' Miss Clcnietiuna when she was a 
liilic thing. 1 know 'em. They always 
was crool proud and crool pious. Mb' 
Proudfit, she use' to set up goodness an* 
worship it like a little god." 

And this judgment startled me. but 
)et in its import I secretly concurred. 
For though I barely have their acquaint- 
ance. Madame Proudfit ai\d hrr daugh- 
ter Clementina are as a thorn to me too. 
so that i have not returned their visit; 
and often and often I foiget to give 
them hack reeling. Perhaps it is that 
they alone in Friendship sound for me 
a note of other days — but yet. whatever 
it is, they are a thorn to me ; and I 
remember how, once more, somediiqg 
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within me seemed to answer to this 

woman's bitterness. 

"Then there is Calliope Marsh," I 
ventured, to turn my thought not less 
than hers. But Delia More did not an- 
swer, and at this I was puzzled, for all 
Friendship loves Calliope, who, I think, 
h.is lived there since the hcpjinning, and 
has yet preserved her youth. 

You will recall her ?" I seemed to 
press the tnatter. 

And at that ' Yes. Oh, yi she 
said, and would say no more. And 
though, because Calliope had forbidden 
me, 1 might not mention that I had seen 
her on the train that niorninj;. and that 
she was absent from Friendship, yet it 
grieved me that this stranger .should be 
indifferent to anything about her. 

I would have pas.sed niy own gate, 
brcause the basket was hca\ y and be- 
cause I knew that the woman was crying 
somewhat. But she remembered how I 
had shown her my house, and there she 
detained me and cau^^lu at her basket in 
haste to be gone. Su I, who perhaps 
feel upon me a weak necessity to do a 
bidding, watched her go down the stiti 
road ; but yet 1 could not let her go 
away quite like that, and before I had 
meant to do so I called to her. 

"Delia Morel" 1 said — as familiarly 
as if she had been some other expres- 
sion of myself. 

1 saw her stop, but I did not go for- 
ward. I lifted my voice a little, for by 
the distance between us I was less ill at 
ease than I am in die usual personalities 
of comfort. 

" 1 hrard that on the train,"' I said 
then, awkwardly — and 1 was the more 
awkward that 1 was not persuaded of 
any reason in my words — "that about 
* the shadow of good things to come.* 
Maybe it meant sometliing." 

Of course I was impatient enough of 
my commonplace of comfort, but one 
must have said something. Delia More's 
thin, high-pitched voice came back to 
me, expressing all my unvoiced doubt 

Tain*t like,*' she said. " I never take 
no stock." 

Then I lookc-d at my dark littli- house 
in a kind of consternation lest it had 
heard me trying to give comfort. For 
within those walls often enough I had 



spoken as this woman spoke. But even 

the drowned should throw immaterial 
ropes to those who struggle in dark 

waters. 

It will not be necessary, I am willing 
to hope, to say that I followed Delia 

More that iii^ht from no faintest wish 
to know what might ha]i])cn. For I, 
who have a weak desire for peace of 
mind, was fain to forget her story. I 
followed bi canst the quiet highroad was 
so profountUy lonely, and the coimtr^' 
silence is ambiguous, and I cannot bear 
to think kA a woman abroad alone in the 
dark. I cannot bear to think of myself 
abroad alone in the dark, thoui;h I go 
quite without fear. But certain other 
women have fear, and this one was cry- 
ing. 1 kept well behind her, and a.s soon 
as she reached the village I nn ar t to 
lose sight of her and rftiirn. ffvr a village 
is guardian enough. But wheji we had 
passed the bleak meadow of the slaugh- 
ter-house and the wide, wet<smelling 
wood-yard and had reached the first cot- 
tage where the Plank Road narrows to 
be the main street of Friendship, 1 was 
startled to see her unlatch that cottage 
gate and enter that yard. And I was 
suddenly sadl\ apprehensive, for the 
cottage was the home of Calliope Marsh, 
who that morning had left the village 
and had adced me to say nothing about 
it. How if this poor creature had fled 
to {" illiope for sanctuary, only to find 
locked doors ? So 1 wait id in the 
shadow of a warehouse like any bandit ; 
and I raged within at the thought, of 
having possibly to harljor tliis stranger 
amonn;' the books of niy ([nicl home. 

Then on a sudden 1 saw a light shin- 
ing brightly in Calliope Marsh's cottage, 
and someone wearing a hat came swiftly 
and drew down a shade. On the instant 
the matter was clear to me, who have a 
genius for certain ways of the veriest 
busybody. Calliope must have known 
that the woman was coming; Calliope's 
warning to me to keep silence nuist ha\ e 
been a way of protection to this poo; 
girl. And here to Calliope's cottage 
Delia More had come creeping, whom 
all Friendship wonld hold in righteous 
distaste. But I alone of all Friendship 
knew that she was here, "fair body-sick 
to see the place again." 
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I turned back to my quiet highroad 
pretending a grrnt xw^c that I should bf 
so keen over the doings of any, and thai 
my walk should have been spoiled be- 
cause of her. But there are times, it 
seems, when rage is difficult. And do 
what I would, there cain<* some singing 
in my blood, and on a sudden like any 
busybody I found myself standing still 
in the road fashioning a plan. 

Tt was as if Time and the Hour were 
my allies, for at once I \\ns aware of a 
cutter driven smartly from the village, 
and I recognized the Topladys* sorrel. 
At my signal the cutti t drew up beside 
me, and it held rimi.thy 'i'oplady on his 
way home from the station. I asked 
him what o'clock it was, and when he 
had found a match to light his huge 
silver watch — 

*' l^isterin' Benson !'" said he. nu fully, 

It's ha' past six, an' me late wiih the 
chores again, l^m hauled an' sawed if 
it hain*t always ha' past six. They don't 
seem to be no ttincs in between." 

" Mr. Tnpl.uh , ' .-.aid I, boldly. '• let 
us gel up a surprise party on Calliope 
Marsh — ^you and Mrs. Toplady and 1." 

I had learned that he was loth to 
oppose a sug^j^estinn and that he ahv:n s 
preferred to agree, but 1 had not hoped 
for enthusiasm, 

"That's the <-dea," said Timothy, 
henrfily. " I do admire a su'prise. liut 
what 1 thnik is this," he added : " when'U 
we hev it? " 

"To-night," said I, boldly. 

"Whew!" Tiuioihy whistled. "Sud- 
den for C>nerul ch ? Suits me — suits 
me. Bc'tii-r drive out home with me 
an' break it to Amanda," he cried. 

I smiled as I sat beside him, noting 
then that his enthusiasm was very like 
relief. For if any one wa.s present, he 
well knew that his masterful Amanda 
would say nothing of his tardiness. 
And so it was, for as we euicud the 
kitchen she entirely o\ti looked her 
husband m her amazement at seeing 
me. 

*» Forevermore !" that great Amanda 

said, turning from her stove of savory 
skillets; -'aiti't you the stranger 1 Tim- 
othy says only to-day, speakin' o' you, 
* She ain't ben here for a week,' s'e. 
' Week r s' I, < it's goin' on Hvo: I'm a 



great hand to keep track. Throw off 

your things." 

And at that I be^ati to feel her intiu- 
cnce. Mrs. Toplady is* so huge and 
capable that her mere presence wiU 
iiu>dify my judgments; and instantly I 
fell wondering if I was not. after all, 
come on a fool's errand. Slie is like 
Athena. For I can think about Athena 
well enough, but if I were really to stand 
before her, T am certain that the proj- 
ect in which 1 implored her help would 
be sunk in my sudden sense of Olym- 
pus. 

None the less, I made my somewhat 
remarkable proposal with some show of 
assurance, and I should have counted 
on Mrs. Toplady's sympathy, which 
ripens at less than a sigh. In Friend^ 
ship you but mention a possible charity, 
visit, or new church carpet, and the 
enthusiasm will react on the possibility, 
and the thing be done. It b the spirit 
of the West, the pioneer bloo<l in the 
veins f)f her children, expressing itself 
(since there are of Inte no forests to 
conquer) in letnts of love of any initia- 
tive. We love a project as an older 
world would approve the civilizing rea- 
sons fr-r thnt project. Mrs. Amanda 
plunged uito the processes of the party 
much as she would have felled a tree. 
It wanned my heart to bear her. 

" We ought to hev a hot supper — 
what victtials'll we take ?" she said. 
" Land, yes, oysters, o' course, an" we'll 
all chip in an' take plent>-enough crack- 
ers. We might as well carry dishes 
from here, so to be sure an' hev what we 
want to use. At iMis' Ewing s su'prise 
we run 'way shorty an' Elder Woodruff 
finally went out in the hall an' dnmk 
his broth, an' hid his bowl in the entry. 
Mis' Ewing found it. an' knew it by the 
nick. That reminds me — who'll we 
ask?" 

Mrs. Holcomb'thal-was-Mame- Bliss.** 

said I. promptly. "andAbif^ail Arnold."' 
*' .An" the Proudfits," Mrs. Toplady 
went on. 

" Suppose," said I, with high cour- 
age. " that we do not ask the Proodlits 

at all ?" 

Mrs. Amanda threw up her giant 
hands. 

" Not ask the Pioudfita t" ahe saidL 
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••Why, my land a' livin', Uie minister 
hafdly has church in the churdi without 
the Proudtits get an invite." 

" Calliope mends their tine lace for 
them," I reminded her, feeling guilty. 
'* They wouldn't care to come, Mrs. 
Amanda, would they V* 

But of course I was remembering 
Delia More's " T/icy wouldn't never for- 
give me. They worship goodness like 
a little god." And that night I was 
not minded to have them about, for it 
might befall that it would be necessary 
to understand other things as well. So 
bold an innovation, however, moved 
Timothy Toplady to doubt. 

"They might not come," he said, 
frowning and looking sidewise, " but 
what I think is this. Will they like bein' 
lett oui V 

His masterful Amanda instantly took 
the other sidt-. 

*' Land, Timothy 1" she said, *' you be 
one V* 

I have heard her say that to him again 
and again, and always in a tone so skill- 

fully admiring that he looked almost 
gratified. And we mentioned the Proud- 
fits no more. 

So Calliope Marsh's surprise party was 
•bom, fulKarmed. When supper wns 
over, the table was "left setting." while 
pickles and cookies and "conserve" 
were packed in basket:^ ; and presently 
the Topladys and I were stealing about 
the village inviting to festivity. I love 
to re!!i»nnber how swiftly the one stre* t 
took on an air of the untoward. Kitcii- 
ens were left dark, unaccustomed lights 
flashed in upper chambers, some went 
8curr>'ing for oysters before the home 
bakery should be closed, and some spread 
the news, eager to share in the holiday 
importance. I love to remember our 
certainty, so reasonably estahlislKd, 
that they would all join \is as infallil)!\- 
as children will join in jollity. No one 
refused, no one hesitated ; and when, 
at eight o'clock, the Topladys and I 
reached the rendezvous in the engine- 
house entf}', ever}- one was there before 
US — save only, of course, the .Proudhts. 

Where's the Proudfits? Ain't we 
goin'to wait for the Proudfits?" asked 
more than one; and some one bad seen 
the ProudAt motor come Hashing through 



the town from the Plank Road, empty. 
At all of which I kept a guilty silence ; 
and, to say truth, I had by then not a 
little guilt to bear, since I was becoming 
every moment more doubtfid of my proj- 
ect. I'or at heart these people arc the 
kindly of earth, and yet they are prone, 
as Delia More had said of the Proudiits, 
to worship g^oodness like a little god," 
nor do they conunonly broaden their 
allegiance without distinguished prece- 
dent. And this how were we to secure ? 

Every one was there — the little gray 
Dr. June, fiittirig about as quietly as 
a moth, and all those of whom Delia 
More had asked me: Mrs. Holcomb- 
that-was-Mame-Bliss, wearing her doak, 
wine broadcloth side out, to honor the 
occasion. .Vbi^ail Arnold with a huge 
basket of gingerbread and jumbles from 
the home bakery, which now she herself 
carried on. The Geckerjecks, who •* kept 
the drug-store," aud who scented the 
very streets of the town with musk and 
essences. ("Musk on one handker- 
chief and some kind o' flower scent on 
another," Mrs. Geckerjeck was wont to 
say ; " then you can suit everybody, I 
say. I always carry two.") And the 
dear Liberty sisters (there was a third, 
but she rarely left their home because 
she was said to fancy that she was " not 
like other folks ' J. Photographer Jimmy 
Siurgis, with one eye shut, and Mrs. 
Sturgis in a faint aroma of caraway 
which she nibbled incessantly ; and Abel 
HalUey, who was to leave at midnight 
for a lonely cross-countrj' ride into the 
liills, where a marriage was for him to 
solemnize next morning. I Io\'e to re- 
member them all as they stood, gossli> 
ing and eager, the women bird-obsi r\ int 
of one another's toilettes. And I own 
myself to have felt like an alien among 
them, remembering how 1 alone knew 
that Calliope Marsh was not even in the 
village. 

Very softly we lifted the latch of Cal- 
liope's gate and trooped in her little 
dark yard. 

** Blisterin' Iknson!" TimothyToplady 
whispered ; *' ef the house hain't pocket- 
dark, front and back. What ef she's 
went in the country ?" 

" Sh — h I" \vhis{x ii d his great 
Amanda, masterfully. " It's the shades 
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down. I'm nervous as a witch. My 
land I if the front door ain't open a foot t*' 

Though there are no locked doors in 
Friendship, I Ii;ul feared thai Calliope's 
cottage door would now be locked and 
barred, and that Doha More would 
answer no formal summons. .-Vt sight 
of the open door I had a sick fear that 
she had some way heard of our coming 
and fled away, leaving ajar the door in 
her haste. But when we had footed 
softly across the porch and peered in 
the dark passaf^e, we saw at its farther 
end a crack of light. 

Might a.s well step ri'. duwn to the 
dinin*-room — ^that's where she sets," Mrs. 
Amanda said, in her whisper, which is 
gijl^nntic too. 

The passage stnelled of the oilcloth 
on the floor and of a rubber waterproof 
which I brushed. And on a sudden I 
shrank back beside the waterproof and 
let the others q;n on. l-Vir, after all, to 
that woman wiilnti 1 was a stranger, and 
these were her friends of old time. So 
it was Mrs. Amanda who opened the 
dining ror>?n door. 

1 could see that the room was cheery 
with a red-shaded hangiog-lamp, and 
shelves of plants, and a glowing fire in 
the great ran,';e. A table was set with 
red cotton and spread with dishes. .\lso, 
there was the tragrance of toast, so that 
one wished to enter. And in a rocking- 
chair sat Delia More, that little lig\ire 
which I reiueniltered. .She stared up in 
a kind of tcrrtir at the <^jxii duor, and 
then turned shrinking!} to some one who 
sat beside her. But at that some one 
l)eside her I looked and looked again, 
for it wr.s one whose rich fur cloak had 
fallen where she had let it fall; and 
there, sitting with Delia More's hand in 
hers, was that great Madame Proudlit of 
the Proudtil estate. 

" For the land !" Mrs. Ainanda said. 
For the land . . ." 

But she was looking at Madame Proud- 
fit. And, hardly seeing her, as I could 
guess, she went forward in her gieat 
strides, holding out her arms. * 

"Delia Morel" she cried, "Delia 
More I" 

I saw Dr. June's jinle. luminous fare 
as he pushed by Tiutotliy at the door 
and went to hei ; and 1 remember 



Abigail Arnold and Mrs. Ilolcoiui- 
that>was-Mame-Bliss, and how they ran 
in the room with little sharp cries which 

must have been a kind of nuisir. .Atni 
while the others blocked the pa>>;ige oi 
crowded into the room according to the 
nature that was in them, I saw some one 
come from the cellarway and pause, Sfoil- 
ing.in the door. And it was Miss Clemen 
lina Proudtit, with eggs in her hands I 

" Waitr* I iMiani Delia's sharp,piping 
voice then. " Wail 1" 

She rose, one thin little hand press<r<J 
tensely alont^ her cheek. But the other 
hand Madame i'roudtit held in both her 
own as she too rose and stood beside her. 

Oh, Mis' Toplady—an' Maine Bliss, 
said Delia, "nor you, .\bigail — dt*n t 
you, any of you, come in yet, I got 
somethin* to tell you." 

At that, in a kind of awe, they waited. 
Hut before she could speak again Miss 
Clementina put down the eggs, and 'ivith 
some little stir of silk, she took a step or 
two steps toward us. 

" Ah." she said, let us not take the 
lime for that — when it has been so long 
since we met ! Delia has just told niullier 
and me all about these years — and you 
don*t know how splendid we think she 
has been and how brave in great tro»d)!e. 
Come in, everybody, and let's make her 
welcome home T* 

And Madame Proudlit said nothing, 
but she nodded and smiled at Delta 
More. .And in the inonu nt'^ hush the 
toast, propped on a fork bet<trc the coals 
in the range, suddenly blazed up in blue 
flame at the crust 

"Somebody save the toast 1" crii>d 
( "I'-nvntinn, and smiled yen' brighth . 

1 hey neidi d no more. i imothy 
Toplady sprang at the toast, and already 
Dr. June and Abel Hallseywere shaking 
Drlia's hand ; and Mrs. Anianda, throw- 
ing her shawl l>ack over lu i shmdder> 
from its pin at her throat, enveloped 
Delia in her giant arms. And the others 
came pushing forward, on their fac^^-s 
the smiles which, however they had fal- 
tered in the passage seeking a prc*ccdent, 
I make bold to guess bodied forth tb« 
gentle, hesitant spirit that tnfonnvJ 
them. 

As forme. I waited without, even after 
the others had all entered And aj> 1 
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lingered, the outer door was pushed open 
to admit some late comer who whisked 
down the passatj^e and stood in the dining- 
r<x>m door. And it was Calliope Marsh 
herself, dear little woman in the tan ulster 
and straw hat of winter and summer, and 
her face was shining. 

"Delia Morel' she cried, "didn't I 
tell you how it'd be if you'd only let 'em 
kfM>w? An' Mis' Prouclfit, yoa here I 
I been worried to death on account o* 
forgettin' to take home your cream lace 
waist I mended." 

Madame Proudfit's voice lowered the 
high key of the oAers tsdking in chorus. 

" We drove over tn j^ct it, Calliope," 
she said. And here we found our Delia 
More." 

At eleven o'clock that night CalHoiK' 
Marsh rapped at my door, and she had 
a little basket. 

** Here,'* she said, " I brought you this. 
It's some o' everything we hed. An' — 



I'm obliged for my su'prisc." she added, 
and squeezed my hand in the darkness. 

" I sumiised first thing, 'most," she 
said, '* when Delia described you. No, 
land no 1 — Delia don't suspicion you got 
it up. • But she said I should tell you 
something. ' You tell her,' she says to 
me, ' you tell her I say I guess I take 
stock now,' she says. * TeU her that: I 
guess I take stock now.' " 

And at that my heart leapt np so that 
I hardly know what I may have said in 
answer. 

"Delia's out here now," Calliope 
called from the dark steps. *• The Proud- 
fits brought me. Delia's goin* home 

with 'em -to stay." 

Thus 1 saw the eyes of the Proudfits' 
motor, with its threads of streaming light,' 
about to go ;)kimming from my gate. And 
in that kindly security was Delta Mf^re. 

"Calliope," I cried after her because 
I could not help it, tell Delta More I 
take stock too 1" 



THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE 

Br A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 

V. 

ONE always associates Belgium result of the First Conference. And 

with Holland. They are the now, through Mr. Carncfjie's munifi- 

Low Countries." It is nat- cence, the Court is to be detinitely and 

ural that we should think of them palatially housed there. Small wcmder 

together, for they themselves live in if Belgium's nose is just a bit out of 

close intimacy. First, because tlu y lie joint ! 

side by side. Second, because the Ikl- "It mi^ht haw been otherwise," 
gian Flemings are, in race and language, sighed a Meniing ilic other day, " if, in 
SO like the Dutch that the newcomer 1898, our King had been more active in 
notices no diflFerence. Third, because influencing Nicholas 11." Another Bel- 
Belgium and Holland were once under gian chimed in : " But, in any event, 
one government. Finally, because the the advantages of Brussels over The 
commercial and political problems of Hague should have appealed to the £m- 
both are laigely the same. peror." A more categorical spokesman 
As sometimes happens between next- was M. Henri La Fontaine, a member of 
door neighbors, a friendly rivalry may the Pn lgian .Senate, Professor of Inter- 
be detected here. The Belgians are national Law and Director of the Inter- 
aomewhat jealous because the Russian national Biblic^raphical Institute at 
Emperor chose The Hague instead of Brussels, the scope of which is nothing 
Brussels as the meetinfjj-pl ace for the Peace less than to furnish information concern- 
Conferences. This feeling is emphasized ing books and pamphlets on any sub- 
by the location at The Hague of the Inter- ject — the Institute's material needs 
national Court of Arbitration^ the main might well attract the attention of some 
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lihi.iry ^^^l•renr^s. Speaking of the ¥.m- 
peior's choice, Senaior La l onlaiiie 
exclaimed : " But The Hague is a village 
compared with Brussels. As one amot^ 
a number of evidences, take that of pas- 
senger transportation to and from the 
two places. From how many distant 
cities c&n The Hague be reached by a 
through train? Yes. you have hard 
work to s.iy. But think of the many 
with which Brussels has thrrnig^h rom- 
munication. In the secorul place, in 
addition to a large number of influential 
international meetings, the famous War 
Conference of I S74 was held at Brusst K. 
Like these at I he Hague, it was alsci 
summoned by a Russian Emperor — Alex- 
ander II. — ^to consider the laws and cus- 
toms of war, and was really the forerun- 
ner of the present Confrretire on Peace. 
Certainly its Declaration formed the 
basis of the Regulations adopted by The 
Hague Conference of 1899. That Coiu 
fdcncc and the present might thus have 
appropriately been hold in our capital. 
These two reasons ought to have had 
weight with the Emperor." 

Nevertheless, Nicholas H., as advised 
by his roiinselors of 1898 and 1906. 
had, aincm^j^ others, two reasons for 
choosing i hc Hague as a meeting-place 
for the International Peace Conference — 
so say the Dutch : first, that in this city 
arc centered executive and legislative 
institutions having behind them cen- 
turies of heroic and honored history, 
those of Belgium being more recent; 
second, the very fncf thnt The Hague 
is quieter atul serener than Brussels is 
reason enough for its choice as the loca- 
tion for grave deliberative and judicial 
bodies of world imp ortance. 

1 have heard no In lnian ill nnturetily 
criticise Holland's good fortune. On 
the contrary, the universal sentiment 
among them seems to be : ** If we could 
not have th>' ( 'onferi nrcs and the Court, 
we are glad that IJolland h is tlu in. For, 
to begin with, we are close friencis. I hen 
there is the more selfish reason that the 
strangers now coming to The Hague 
will, of course, \ isit Belgium too, it being 
so close at hand. And the nitire ihey 
see of us the better they will like us, the 
longer they will $tay» and the more money 
they will spend.'* Which is certainly 
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true. Those who visit Belgium because 
of her history and art will probably be 
equally attracted by what she is acsoom- 
plishing educationally, economicany, and 
commercially in her schools, museums, 
labor conditions, fartories. and harbors. 
As to the last, Antwerp is now une of the 
first ports of the world* having regained 
its old-time importance, and Bruges is to 
be similarly tralisformed. 

It is fitting, then, that Belgium should 
be represented at the second Hague 
Conference^ as at the first, by one who 
has been called her greatest citizen, 
.\ui;usti? Beernaert. He heads the Bi?- 
gian delegation now as in 1899. He 
presides, as then, over the Second Com- 
mission, that on Land Warfare. He is 
a solid, substantial, cheerj'-looking vet- 
eran, seventy-seven years old. When 
you meet him, you find that his manner 
matches his appearance. From the fint 
his career has been distinguished. When 
he was only twenty he won the title of 
Doctor of Laws. During the foUowir? 
twenty years he was a prominent ia»)er 
in Brussels. He was then elected to 
Parliament, and about the same time 
entered the Cabinet as Minister of Pul>- 
lic Works. He held this position five 
years. After seven years out of office 
he was again called to the Cabinet, this 
time as its Premier and Nfioister of 
Finance, positions in which he added 
prestige for a decade. He has since been 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. 
His principal achievement has been the 
revision of the B<'lgian Constittuion. 
He is a member of the Hague iVrma- 
nent International Court of Arbiiraiion, 
and is justly regarded as one of the most 
astute men in the present Confierenoe, 
as he was in its predecessor. For. while 
M. Beernaert is a man of principle, be 
never sacrifices a whole loaf because he 
can get only half. 

Take, as example, his compromise 
proposition on the dispute as to the in- 
violability of private property on the 
high seas , in time of war. It has never 
been declared inviolable. Should it ? 

Yes," says America. " No." says Fn^- 
land. I he question has l)een discussed 
in the Fourth Commission, that on Mari- 
time Law. The position of our Amett- 
can delegation, as described in Mr. 
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Choate's great speech, is that private 
property, except contraband of war, 

should be exempt on the sea from cnp- 
lure or seizure — this, however, not to 
imply the inviolability of ships attempt- 
ing to enter a blodcaded port, or the 
inviolability of the caigoea o( such 
ships. ** Good," says a principal naval 
Power, Germany, " if hrst we agree to 
your definition of contraband and blodc- 
ade.*' '*Good anyway," are saying the 
delegates from Germany's allies, Austria 
and Italy, the delegates from the Low 
Countries and the three Scandinavian 
States, from Switzerland, Greece, and 
the Balkans, from TuHcey, Per&ia, and 
China, from Brazil and some other South 
American countries — an interesting jum- 
ble of maritime and non-maritime states. 
"Not good,'* objects England's ally, 
Japan, followed by France and Russia, 
Spain and Portugal, and, of the South 
Ainerican states, at least by Colouibia 
and probably by Mexico. The other 
delegations are apparently on the fence. 
They nre "studying the qTuslIon.'* and 
fcoine frankly admit, "We are waiting 
fur instructions from home." Aside 
from England's insistence on the right 
of capture, first because her power lies 
on the ocean and her history and inter- 
ests justify it, the main argument of the 
''stand-patters" seems to be that the 
right of capture really makes for peace, 
not war, and that America underrates 
the importance of harm to commerce as 
a deterrent of hostilities. " Anyway," 
Sir Edward Fry, the first English dele- 
gate, reminded me» your own Captain 
Mahan, a deler^ate to the first Confer- 
ence, takes our view. " It was a satis- 
faction to reply that the present British 
Lord Chancellor, Ix»rd Lorebum, takes 
ours. 

1( the English are firm, so is America. 
Sir Ernest Satow, the second British 
delegate, says that their instructions 
admit of no compromise. Certainly 
America does not feel like compromise. 
There is an apparent deadlock. 

To break it and to insure a step in 
advance as better than no progress- at 
all, three days ago in Commission the 
%vise old ex- Premier of Belgium intro- 
duced this proposition : " Except fish- 
ing craft, hospital ships, and those of 



scientific expeditions, all vessels may be 
seized, used, and kvpi only on condition 
of being restored on tin- declaration of 
peace. If. however, the ships and their 
cargoes have been desliu) cd, their value 
must be paid to their owners at the end 
of the war ; if they have been sold, their 
price must he remitted." It ma)* l)e that 
by this proposition M. Beernaert's name 
will be known to future students of inter- 
national law. Behind every proposition 
stands a man, and his p( rsonality is apt 
to be interestiniif in pmporlion to the 
interest his prop(Jsiiion excite.s. 

M. Beemaert is ably seconded by the 
two other Belgian delegates, M. van den 
Heitvel. ex-Minister of Justice, and 
Baron Guillaume, Minister at i he Hague. 
M. van den lieuvel represents the law, 
pure and simple, without any admixture 
of diplomacy, as do Sir Edward Fry in 
the Knglish del' tration and Judge Rose 
in ours. Baron Guillaume is the etticient 
Reporter of the First Sub-commission 
under the First Commission, that on 
Arbitration. His stalwart figure brings 
to mind the Flemings whom Rubens 
painted. Appropriately, the Belgian 
Legation is housed in a large, square, 
massive structure in the Heerengracht, 
The interior offers a good example of 
lJutch decoration of a century or two 
ago. In Wew of Belgium's rivalry as to 
the location of the Conferences and the 
Court, it was a graceful act of Baron and 
Baroness (Hiillanme to be the first to 
entertain the delegates to the Conference. 

Two greatly respected Dutch military 
veterans arc f^en< ral van de Poll, the 
Que<'n's Master nf Ceremonies, and Gen- 
eral den Beer I'uuitugael, ex Minister of 
War. The latter has been a delegate to 
both Hague Conferences. His name, in 
its abounding sonority, and his soldierlike 
speeches conjure heforcone a tall, martial 
figure. Instead the General is a num not 
over middle height, with a notably gentle, 
kindly, refined manner. He is two years 
yomvj^er than M. lieernaert. and the two 
men are showing the juniors that to be 
seventy live and seventy-seven years old 
is no bar to acute and incessant activity 
For at least three decades Generaf 
den Ik-er l*oortU!^a<l has been recr»<^ 
nized as an authority on the laws 
xA war and on international maritime 
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law. He bas written several works on 
these subjects. He is one of the oldest 
members of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, and is the only General on 
its list. His articles on the relations of 
Groat Britain to the Transvaal, published 
in The Fonim some 5'ears npo, bronR:ht 
him particularly before F.n^lishmcii and 
Americans. In the history of this Con- 
ference his name will be particularly 
associated with the discussion and con- 
sequent conclusion of the question of 
the necessity of a declaration of war. 
Even though within the past two cen- 
turies the vast majority of wars have 
beffun without an\' declaration, and .sol- 
diers arc popularly supposed to sanction 
the pre\ ailing rule, General den Beer 
Poortugael is a stout defender of the duty 
of making a declaration of war. The 
other day he gave me the benefit of a 
personal explanation of his views on that 
subject, which was of peculiar interest. 
''Talk about disarmament I" be ex* 
claimed. Why not beg^n by a measure 
which will relieve the Powers, even by 
never so little, from being continually on 
the qui vtve f If war breaks out without 
a declaration, the nations must be always 
on the </'// r /rr, must they not ? And 
their war Inuijj^ets must be large, prr.yn .r- 
tionate to this necessity. Secondly, 
in order to lighten the burden there 
should be not only a declaration of war* 
but a delay between it and the openinpj 
of hostilities. Now, in order to induce 
the nations to consent to a/tj' declaration 
of war, and hence to a slight delay, the 
latter must be reduced" to a niinimum. 
In my opinion, the delay should not he 
less than twenty-four hours. Thirdly, if 
there is a declaration and a delay, there 
should by all means be a notification to 
the neutral Powers by all the belligerent 
states, and, so far as they may l>e con- 
cerned, war should not begin until the 
notifications have been officially com- 
municated and received by telegraph. 
I have introduced a proposition which 
embodies these features." 

But the most eminent Dutch legal 
authority in the Conference is Dr. Tobias 
M. C. Asser. Minister of .State. lie con- 
tinues his roimtry's prestijje in interna- 
tional law, c-stablished by Grotius and 
Bynkershoek. As the Dutch have always 



been the greatest international lawyers 

it is not inapprr»priate that a Permanent 
International Trilnina! of Arhitratif-i) 
should be established at Fhe Hague. 
Thin, spare, alert, Dr. Asser seems more 
an American than a Dutchman, an 
impression only emphnsi/ed by his 
sprightly conversation. He is sixty- 
nine years old. As showing his pre- 
cocity, when he was twent>'-lour he 
became Professor of Law at the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam. He held this position 
with d'stinction for over thirty year>. 
In 1893, at his suggestion, the Dutch 
Government summoned an international 
European Conference to consider var; 
ous questions touching private interna- 
tional law, such as palernit) . guardiaiv- 
ship, succession, and legal procedure. 
The lack of international agreemeac 
concerninjj these matters hail caused 
many dithcullies in intercourse amon^ 
the nations. In the Conference of 1893 
almost all the states of ConUnental 
Europe participated, under Dr. Asser's 
presidency. He also presided over the 
similar Conferences of 1895, 1900, and 
1904. The members of these Confer* 
ences succeeded in framing treaties, 
signed in 1896. 1902, and 1905 by the 
European states. These treaties, as I)r 
Asser told me, now form the basis for a 
Code of Private International Law. In 
the latest Conference Japan Was also 
represented. Some of the members of 
the Private International Law Confer- 
ences now appear as delegates in the 
present Conference on Public Interna- 
tional l>aw, the Second Peace Confer- 
ence at rhe Hague, viz. : Dr. As<;er. 
Professors de Martens and Renault, 
Dr. Kriege, Herr de Hammarskjold. 
Signor Fusinato, Setor de Villa-Umitia. 
ajid Scnhor de Selir. 

Dr. Asser's particular contribution to 
the First Peace Conference was in the 
shaping of the International Commissions 
of Inquiry clause. According to the orig- 
inal Russian proposition, the functions 
of these Commissions were limited to 
inquir)' only, but in consequence of the 
Asser amendment they were extended to 
all questions of fact. Title III., art. 9: 
In differences of an internati< mil nature 
involving neither honor nor vital oaiiunal 
'interests* and arising from a difference of 
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opinion on points of fact, the i>ignator>' 
Powers recommend that the parties, who 
have not been able to come to an agree- 
ment by means of diplomacy, should, as 
far as circumstances allow, iiistituie an 
International Commission of inquiry, lo 
lacilitate a solution of these differences 
by elucidating ike facts by means iA an im- 
partial and conscientious examination." 
Without this extension the clause would 
xiot have been applicable to the North 
Sea incident of 1904 in the Russo-Jap- 
anese conflict, and, but fur its instant 
applicalioti then, Russia and 1-Ji^laiul 
would probably have gone to war I l>r. 
Asser occupies the same position in this 
Conference as in that of 1899, being 
President-Adjunct of the Second Com- 
mission, that on Land Warfare. He is 
also a member of the Comite iTExamen, 
the very important executive organiza- 
tion appointed by the (lencrnl Commis- 
sion on Arbitration, of which Dr. Scott 
is the American member. 

In his capacity as judge, Dr. Asser 
has twice been called upon to adjudge 
cases in which the United States was a 
party. One was between ourselves and 
Russia ; it concerned the capture of 
four American ships by Russian cruisers 
in Bering Sea. In it Dr. Asser was 
sole arbitrator. The other case, heard 



before the Hague Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, of which Dr. Asser is a 
member, w is between the United States 

and Mexicf ), concerning the " Pious 
Fund of ihe Californias." In both in 
stances the award favored the United 
States as to the principles involved. 
The delegates in general look forward, 
as they have a right, to Dr. Asser's 
counsels as being full of fruitful result, 
especially in continuing the work of 
strengthening the Intern,itional Commis- 
sions of Inquiry, with which his name is 
now historically associated. On the one 
hand, the claim is made that Article 9 
has by no means been tested to the 
utmost ; on the other, the claim that the 
phrase ' neither honor nor vital national 
interests "stands in the way of progress ; 
anyway, that the phrase " the signatory 
Powers recommend " ought to be re» 
placed by such a phrase as the forcj ful 
" the signatory Powers agree to insti- 
tute.*' 

This subject is of far greater impor^ 
tance than those of a declaration of war 

or the inviolability of i^rixate property 
at sea. 'I'hose provisions merely amel 
iorate war's horrors. But Dr. A.sser*s 
Commissions would prevtnt war. They 
have prevented it. £. F. B. 

The Hague, July iJ, 1907. 



THE RUSSIAN DECEMBRISTS' 



AS Homer and otliers witness, in 
the early ages tribal sagas and 
the recital of hero-deeds caught 
the attention of the mass and inspited to 

imitation. Afterwards came the formal 
writing of histor>'. Fmally came the 
adenoe of history, or history as a sci- 
ence, seeking, coolly and uninfluenced, 
to determine how indi\ ichial dei-ds really 
stand in relation lo the stor\ of a nation. 
But alongside the quiet stream of this 
passionless pursuit there runs another 
and a li\ e1ier, that of autobiography and 
biographical memoirs, the recital of one's 
own deeds or of the writer's close rela- 

' Hibliotek werthvoiler Memoiren. Herausgcgel^en 
von Dr. Ernst Schiiltze. Hand].: M.irco polo. l<an<l 
!{-■ l*eutsclies Hurijertiini und deiit-><.her Adel ini U>. 
J.itirhiindtrrt. Hand III.: Aus dtr I tek-ibristenzeit. 
Hand IV. : Die EroljeninK von Mexiko. Im Guteti- 
IjerK VerbK. Ilanibo^. Importecl b]( G. E. Stecheit 
fk^o.. New Vurk. 



tions with some celebrated person, 
altording intimate glimpses into the lat- 
ter's life. For the truth-seeker this 
stream is sometimes perturbed by ego- 
tism, vanity, moroseness, and, once in a 
great while, by the deliberate desire lo 
deceive. Yet there .remains much reli- 
able, interesting material of highest 
value to the scientific student of histor}- 
and of certain charm to the i^eneral 
reader. As Coeihe said of Benvenulo 
Cellini's autobiography, a profitable 
store of information both for the learned 
and the unlearned: "I see his centurj' 
much more distinctly through the eyes 
of that complicated person than in the ' 
portrayal of the clearest writer of his- 
tory." 

.Aside from individual biot^rnphies nnd 
biographical studies, various seriej-- of 
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memoirSt dealing with Knglish and 
French history-, have been pablish< d. It 

is now a salisfaclion (o annntinr(> tlie lie 
j{iiiiiinj>; of the puhlicatifni. at Haiuburj;. 
of a series dealing wiih the history of 
'the world. The editor of the work, Dr. 
Krnst Schultxe, snys in his preface that 
thf s«'ries will cxrliule all untrustworthy 
memoirs, as well as those not of general 
interest. Four volumes of the series 
have already appeared. They include 
"Marco Polo's Memoirs," '*The Con- 
quest of Mexirf>." " SixtctnthCentury 
l^ife in (iermany, " and i he Adventures 
of the First Russian Decembrists.'* 

While all the volumes are of general 
and of parliculai inu rest, the last named 
is by far the most iminediateiy impor- 
tant, because of the Decembrists' strate- 
gically powerful position in the Duma, 
the lower house of the r^ent Russian par- 
li:unent. l>>n;:j^('r n secret body of con- 
spirators, yet with unchanged principles, 
they there appeared openly in parliament 
Thus times, n-'t in inciples, change. 

The 1 )tM I mbt i>ts tnkc their name 
from the nu>nih in which their revolu- 
tion broke out. Almost all the leaders 
were ofllicers, who, having been in the 
French campa^ns, returned in 1815 
with new itlf ^s of government. The 
si»cial aiul iK>iuical conditions of France 
and (.Iermany had shown them the abyss 
separating western from eastern Eu- 
rope, rhey longed to transform Rus> 
siau conditi<.>ns. 

The oidy w ay seemed to be by chang- 
ing the form of government Their ideal 
was nc>thing less than a constitution for 
Russia. The u'v- 1! \v:i< tv .t >M !ginal with 
them, however, in when Alex- 

ander 1. begun to reign, an a>i».»uiiUing 
and profoundly welcome epoch of liber- 
alism began. I'he Kniperor gave lus 
ad\ iscrs to understand that he wanted 
to free Ku.s^ta from the burden of un- 
limited autocracy, and to grant some 
s >i t ot a constitution. Hia choice of 
\\\\\ hl^ ra! statesinan, Speranskv. as his 
chi.>t iniiitNtcr. ccnrinned this almost 
i:icrcdr.»Ic auuude oi an Autocrat of All 
the lvu$stas. But Alexander's liberal 
lendt-ney K>re lr,'.,e lasting fruit, and 
las'cii .I'ls X iltvadc. He then became 
a lui.-;,^ a:: J x reaciionarj. As we >te 
in the present volume, Russia returii^d 



to Oriental despotism and Oriental in> 

efficiency. 

This f! fl not comtf about unresisted, 
howfver. lit the highest s<tcial class, as 
well A.y in any other in Russia, there 
have always been idealists, witb eye sin* 
gle for the welfare of all the people and 
not of the dominant class. In that class 
were not a few members of the '* Socictif 
Occulte," a secret organization fguiMled 
in 181 6, whose members planned a men 
liberal government for Russia. 

In 1825 Alexander suddenly died. 
The natural heir to the throne was his 
brother Constantine, a liberal Bat io 
order to marry a lady not of royal birth. 
Constantine had renounced the right 
of succession. W hen the next uides! 
brother, Nicholas, a leaciionary, mounted 
the throne, the officers who belonged to 
the " Socit^t^ " spread the rumor that 
Constantine had never really renounced 
the right of succession and had been 
imprisoned. This aroused the tioop«. 
They willingly followed the dissiffected 
officers, crying. ** Ix)ng live Consiap- 
tine." But. as often happens in Kusiia:! 
risings, there was no systematic plan oc 
leadership of the insurrectioii. It was 
ended, as was Father Gapon's pelitioii' 
intj in 1 0(i5. with the- Fnijx r r\ t^rstgXin- 
salvo. Nichulas imprisoned iIjc li)tt:em- 
brist leaders, condemned them to death, 
but afterwards sent lliem to Siberiau 

Three of thera, Prince Wolkonsky. 
Princi' f >bolensky. and Ivan Jakus^rhk:::. 
have left interesting and valuabk m<o- 
oifs, describing coodilioiis in Russia 
and Siberia and their own corncctioo 
therewith. The volume contain:ng these I 
mem<^!r< !<i henrtilv c^nimended i .^ thci< 
who read Ciciuian and wbo would cnv v 
that intimate glimpse into tbe Russia of 
the first part of the nineteenth cenr-i-v ' 
afforded for the second bv <-'ch book^ j 
for instance, as Stepoiak's " King Sr rk I 
and King Ixig." **Tbe Stocy o* Father 
Capon," and other works describirg 
pres« ■ t V I Jitions autobiograph^cju?'- 
yet wjui the mevitable harking back -.^ ' 
earlier days. Such a vckuu*: a:s use 
pfcsent thien, has both iiMiafrfiatL ana 
permanent value. Il and the oihc^ 
volumes of the ' Bibliochek "wertivvilc"" 
Wttw ' " deserve ^Kedjr trajoadaoui 
into 1 . 4, :5ii. 
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THE BASIS OF BELIEF IN GOD' 



" f~T| ^HE more deeply one studies 
I the history oi religion," says 
^ the author of this illuminating 
book, " the more one is struck with the 

fact that relifjion is always at a crisis." 
It cannot be otherwise, since •* every 
advance in thought necessarily demands 
a corresponding advance in religious 
conceptions or religious imagery." Such 
cri.se.s are seen in Creece, when Anax- 
agoras was banished from Athens for 
teaching that the sun was not a god but 
a mass of matter as large as Peloponne* 
sus, and Socrntt"- ". is accused of athe- 
ism ; acjain in Indu, wiien philosophy 
whispered that tlie popular deities were 
only shadows of one mysterious reality ; 
again in Israel, when Amos supplanted 
the notion of Yahweh as a tribal di ity 
with the conception of him as tiie God 
of aU the earth. The same thing recurs 
to-day. Modern science and criticism 
have undermined the intelK clual liasis 
of the popular theology, and " when the 
old props are altogether knoclted out 
from under the non-mystical portion of 
the community, what will be the result 
This is the problem of which this volume 
offers a solution. 

It is in psychoIog>' that it finds ground 
for an adequate solution. Analysis of 
the elements of our psychic life distin- 
pnishes from the sensation and ideation 
which relate us to external things a mass 
of feeling which is inseparable from our 
vital functions. Of this but a part comes 
into the field of distinct consciousness, 
from which the remainder shades off 
into an obscure " fringe." Mere our 
instinctive desires and impulses, likes 
and dislikes, root, and draw power from 
it ns our " vital backi:i^round " r\ sort of 
sea ever throwing up upon the shores 
of the clearer consciousness all manner 
of products/' However much of this 
mass of feeling be rationalized in growth 
from infancy to maturity, much of it 
remains in its primitive amorphous state. 
Here lie beneath die clear surface of 
daily consciousness accumulated stores 
of experience, our own with that of our 

•The I'sychology f)f Religious IkOif-f. My James 
Bisaett Pnitt, Ph D. The Maanillan Company, New 
York. fl.SOl 



ancestors and our race. 11 < tKe spring 
the motor impulses of human progress, 
the ideals of faith and hope. We are 
not only rational beings, capable of form- 
ing systematic ideas of our environment ; 
we are also living organisms, fitted by 
nature to the universe in which we live. 
We must regard our organi.sm, our nature 
as a whole, as essentially right, and it is 
in this vital background that our whole 
humanity resides. *' The one thesis 
which I wish to defend,*' says Dr. Pratt, 

. . is that the whole man must be 
trusted as ngfainst any small portion of 
his nature, such as reason or pticeptinn. 
Those lailcr should, of course, be trusted, 
but they should have no monopoly of our 
confidence." 

PVorn this pointing of psychology the 
argument proceeds to a historical review 
of religious belief in its development 
from phase to phase out of primitive 
credulity into reasoned thought, and 
thence into deep-rooted feeling. • I 'm i v- 
where the same three factors are at work. 
Everywhere we find the primitive basis 
of 1m lirf -giving way bi fere the advance 
of thought, hrinp^ii';; f^rth its twin nff 
spring, theology and doubt, and turning 
at ever}- crisis for strength and sure sup- 
port to religious feeling, and the instinct- 
ive demands which the human oiganism 
makes of the Cosmos." Christendom 
experiences the same. We now " are 
faced with this dilemma: The arguments 
which the people can grasp are no longer 
tenable, while the arjjunients that are 
tenable— if such there be -the people 
cannot grasp." Perhaps this is too 
strongly stated ; there are arguments " 
and arguments ; there are " people " and 
people. With a stronij case, however, 
one can be generous to opponents. 

Investigating the present status of 
religious belief, a review of its develop- 
ment in youth exhibits t!ie same fact in 
spiritual as in physical natun the his- 
tory of the race is recapituiale<l in the 
individual. The same three t} pes appear 
successively — the religion of authority 
and cnclulity, of reasoned belief, and 
of feeling. In mature life the fact which 
is quite as prominent as skepticism is 

the widespread and general belief in 

sat 
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(lod, and the real bjisis of tliis is a fun- 
damental question in the p*jycholc^y of 
religion. 

To get light upon this the ques- 
tionnaire methfid was employed, with a 
careful srk ( tion of truly typical re- 
ligiotis ptcplt. " in the Eastern part of 
the country ; not typical " church peo- 
ple " on!} , but '* a somewhat motley col- 
lection of intellectual i>euplc." Their 
answers show the same three types of 
belief — acquiescent in authority, argu- 
mentative, emotional. Soniined up, they 
point decidedly to an influence from the 
vital background of feeling greatly pre- 
ponderant over that argoment or at^ 
tbority. It is social feeling which in 
tht-««- answers especially asserts itself, 
valuing (loH as a helpful compaiiinn. a 
sympathetic friend, the impulse to lean 
upon whom in prayer is stronger than 
hindering inlellectiial doubts. Vital 
feeling thus draws refreshment from 
the Oreat Life which religion addresses 
as God. So Tennyson said : 

" A warmth within the breast would melt 
The free/inv; it.-ason\ (olik-r part, 
And, like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, I have felt" 

This inward certitude no external au- 

th rit\ , no reasoned inference, can give. 

Auiltoriiy still has its proper sphere, 
moral and rational, not dictatorial. In- 



tellect also is needed to prick fallacy md 
prevent stagnation. Philosophy, 
helpful — to the few. Deeper than these 
all is the impregnable basis of religiotis 
belief— the feeling which utters tht 
demand of the vital organism titled to it> 
universe. In this, says Dr. Pratt, <* it is 
not so much the individual that thinks : 
the iace thinks in him . . . teds and 
wills in him. . Tt is an organic, a bio- 
logical matter, and hence has a strengtli 
and certainty that puts its posiwaiof 
quite out of dK r^on di doubL** The 
non-possessor is either not a seeker or a 
seeker in a false direction. Objection 
to pathological q>ecimens of religious 
feeling is futile. Sensation and thtnldi^ 
are open to the same objection. The 
normal type of it is cahn and spon- 
taneous. The religious concepts aod 
symbohi it forms must vary and chai^ 
into others in the future as in the past 
Its substance abides in the conviction 
of experience that our little li \ es lead 
out into a larger life, not altogether iden- 
tical with theirs, but essen^ally of ^ 
same nature . . . the one doctrine of 
the real religion of humanity, because it 
is founded on the very life of the race, ' 
One can hardly ask for a clearer viih 
dication than this volume presents of the 
absolute validity of the religious con- 
sciousness. 



Comment on Current Books 



XT i J Mr. Newbolt has prefaced his 

Nnvels and ^ . . 

Tales pit-face to " 1 he Oh\ Loun- 

ti y " ' with ceriHtn passages 
of the quaintly phrased mysticism of Sir 
Thomas Browne concerning the paradoxi- 
cal natun^ of our measurement of time, 
and ihcy strike wcii tlie keynote of the 
romance that follows, which, whatever 
rl-f in.iv 1^0 thntight of it, is far cnnui^h 
irom the comnu)nplace. The reincarnation 
theory has often before been applied in 
romance, but vvc do not at the moment 
recall another talc in which it is, so to s.i\ , 
made to move backward, the Knu;lish hero 
and heroine, here translated to the period of 
the FIuii<Ired Years' War, re:,iitiiiii^ iintr\i 
paireil recollection of their twentieth-ten- 
tury — we must not Hay origin, but experience. 

•Th« OU) Country Dy hiciuy Newboh. Tbinl EdHlM. 
C. P. lJuiion«Co..Newyork. SI JO. 



If this Is all a bit nebulous, very clearindeed 

is the picture of rural medi.X'val Kngland s^t 
before us in the unfolding of the tale, its 
atmosphere of calm char^^ed with bKiody 
battle and bitter theological revolt. Amoog 
other vivifl liits of portraiture is the unlcvelv 
character ot the prototype of W ycht, great- 
est of all the " reformers before the Refor- 
mation;" and the very rt-al " Black I'^rinre." 
who appears in llie conflict at Foictiers^ 
which is described with a force in effect and 
detail that alone would make "The Old 
C-"ountry *' a not a1;Ie book. 

Mr. Dixon s new story ' deals with the 
dissolution of the Ku Klux Klan and tbe 
attempt of unscriipiilrui«; men .ifter its cli>^> 
luiiun to use its garb and methods for per- 
sonal ends. The novel is the third of a 

*^ TIm I'railnr. By TImwih Dbtom Jr. Dodbkd«y. Pic< 
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** triloKy ** of which « The Leopard's Spots *" 

and "The Clansman** were the earlier vol- 
umes. Entirely apart from any question as 
to the views of tfie aotiior about the race 
question or reconstruction, this tale, like its 

predecessors, soems to tis ill Aritten and 
almost hysterically high-kc>ed in expression. 
The fact that, as the publishers announce, 
over half a million of these !>ooks h.Tve been 
sold might make one despair uf the critical 
literary taste of American readers of fiction, 
if onedidnot remember that there arc several 
half-millions of novel-readers, and that there 
is a lower as well as a higher taste. 

While not in tlie least resembling the 
*' Plain Tales in matter, bciiii^ e\( lusively 
concerned with the representation of various 
New York types ; nor in manner, save per- 
haps for a certain surface cynicism of outlook 
on life, Mr. Henry s stories in some way 
remind one of Kipling's early popular suc- 
cess. This is not to say that ** The Trimmed 
I-ani|>" ' will be received as was the " Plain 
Tales," nor that its author will ever do any- 
thing so good as some of Mr. Kipling's work 
of, let us say, the middle period. But Mr, 
Henry knows New York as intimately as 
Kipling did the Kfe in India, and he has a 
knack or genius for reproducing queer odds 
and ends of character in these little sketch- 
like tales, each of which has a novel point 
and twist of its own. Like his other collec- 
tion, "The Four Millions," this lx)ok shows 
most extraordinary acquaintance with the 
people who live amd work and drink and 
sport in lower New York — Mr. Henry says 
there are only two New Vorks, that above 
Forty-second Street and that below Four- 
teenth Street. The book may be less amus- 
ing than the author s " Cabbages and Kings," 
which was a burlesque picture of Yankees 
In Soudi America, but it has more of human 
sympathy in it, and plenty of humor besides. 

An unusually vivid piece of plot-work is 
found in *' Tinman."* The author deals 
with villains of black hue, and one would 
welcome a little relief from the tenseness of 
the situations. A gleam or two of bright- 
ness would have vastly improved the story. 
But that the reader is held by the ^itiiatif)ns 
and that those situations are ingeniously 
thought out cannot be denied. 

Authentic historical incidents, blent with 
the products of the romancer's imagination, 
have resulted here in a stirring tale of Eng- 
land in the last years of the Wars of the 
Roses.* The Richard, Duke of Gloucester 

• The Trimmer) Lamp and Other Storic^i. Br O. H«aiy. 
McQwv, Phillip* & Co.. New York. *1. 

* Tinman. By Tom Gallon. .Small, Mapurd & Co , 
Bortoo. #1 SO. _ . „ . . 



and afterward Kif^, met with in these pages 

is less a monster of ambition than he is 
usually painted, and, as the true lover of his 
gentle and beautiful Duchess, almost chal- 
lenges comparison with the ideal young 
knight, his retainer. Sir Aymerde Lacy, who, 
with intervals of lighting — always, of course, 
ending victoriously— wooes the fair and 
spirited Beatri.v of Clare, from page \ to the 
happy conclusion of their story on page 365. 

Why are so many of our recent romantic 
stories so melancholy and depressing? Mr. 
Forman's new novel ' opens with some truly 
charming and graceful pictures uf youth and 
love. But the clouds gather early and the 
gloom deepens steadily until we reach the 
hnal scene, where the loving but not suffi- 
ciently beloved wife (as we understand the 
intimation) delays a serious operation that 
has been ordered for her, so that she may 
pass gently away and the husband may re* 
turn to his first and only sweetheart Orig* 
inal, but not really jolly I 

Mr. Fernald some years ago published 
several highly amusiog and acutely written 
stories of Chinese men, women, and children. 
H is new book * has some interesting glimpses 
of Chinatown In San Francisco, but it is too 
involved in plot and too improbable in inci' 
dent to be altogether satisfying.* 

Laura E. PouU&on has translated a simple 
and delightful story* about a child in Nor> 
way. Hans Aanrud is the writer, and, aided 
by quaint but pleasing pictures, he brings 
before us the farm Hfe and the joys and sor- 
rows of little Lisbeth with real sympathy, 
and with a pleasant bit of fun here and there. 

. The series of primers un« 
Ttn-EnameUd jertaken by the Pennsyl- 

fotiery vania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art at Philadelphia should 
constitute a real addition to art education. 
If we may judge from the first volume,* they 
will furnish in a condensed form reliable 
information, based on the latest discoveries 
relating to various industrial arts. Each 
monograph is to be complete in itself, con- 
taining a historical sketch of the particular 
form of art to be described, a review of its 
processes, descriptions of characteristic ex- 
amples of the best productions, and all avail- 
able data to serve in facilitating the identifi- 
cation of specimens. In the Museum's 
review of the several branches of ceramics, 
for instance, we welcome the announcement 

' A StumblinK-Block By Juificc Miles Forman. HvT>er 
ft Brother*. New York 51 SJ ^ 

* John KeodiY's Idea. By Chester Bailey Fernald. The 
OttOns PuUiahinc Compginy, New York. ilM. , ^ . 

'Liabeth LoagTrock. By Hans Aanrud. Traasnted bf 
Laura F,. PoulUon. Illaxtrated. (".inn & Cn . Boirton. 6Sc. 

<Tin I'jtamclled Pottery. Maiolicj. Ikitt, .md OtherSOn- 
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of a departure from tradition. The geo- 
graphical arrnni3:ement pivps place to the 
natural or technical classification, thus per- 
mitting^ the grouping together of similar 
wares of all ccnintries and times. Hence 
pottery, or opaque ware, is classified accord- 
ing to its most distinctive feature, namely, 
glaze, while porcelain, or translucent ware, 
is grouped according: to body, or paste. 
Ordinary pottery, like kitchen-ware, is glazed, 
but true Majottca and Delft wares are 
enameled. Of enamels, the composition of 
glass — oxide of lead and oxide of tin — is gen- 
erally known as tin enamel. It is of hoary 
ongrin, for the bricks of Babylon were coated 
with it. Tlie Arabs introduced it into Spain, 
and in the fifteenth century the tin-enameled 
wares of Valencia and Malaga and the 
maj')Iica of the Italian potters began to be 
produced in abundance. Dr. Barber's mono- 
graph on this kind of pottery is, as one might 
expect from the Curator of the Pennsylvania 
Museum, an authoritative work; indeed, so 
far as we know, it is the first complete work 
on the subject U includes the majolica of 
Italy, Spain, and Me.vico t'lf* Mexican 
"Talavera" ware being here treated for the 
first time.' Then folfows a description of 
the Delft wares of Holland and England, 
and the tin-enameled faience of France, 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, and 
Hui^ary. This kind of faience has not yet 
been made in the United States except in 
an experimental way. 

... f Mr. Mavnadier's book,' 

<Ae En^nk Poet» lectures at Harvard 

University, is the most complete treatment 
of the orijrin, development, and history of 
the Arthurian legends in I^agiish poetry 
that we tiave. The author's aim is not to 
advance new theories, but to bring the results 
of Arthurian research before a larger 
audience. This he does in a style that will 
appeal to al! who have an interest in the 
Round Table stories. Quotations and the 
retelling of many of the old legends make 
the book especially helpful to those who 
have nnt access lu the originals. A chapter 
on the legend of Sir Gawaiu, the subject 
of a study by Miss Weston, would be a 
valuable addition; also some discussion 
of the mythical background of (he leijends. 
In the case of the Tristan legend, this is 
necessary for the interpretation of the hero's 
character— Tri-fan as sun-god explains the 
origin of the two Isoldes (the light and the 
dark). The origin of the Swan-knif^ht story 

• The Arthur o< the KuKlUh Poets Hy Howard MayM- 
dicr. Hougbuo, MiAiaft C«„ Uatto: SI.SO. 



in the myth of Sk^af, reputed .incestor of 
the A n^lo-Saxon-s, allies Lohengrin to Knglt^ 
literature. Mr. Maynadier's method is his- 
torical, critical, and interpretative. He re- 
lates the various treatments of the legends to 
the epochs that produced them ; his book 
thus makes a good companion to a historr 
of English literature. Although he d-x-s n . t 
limit hiniself to those authors \vht> have writ- 
ten in English, he does not discuss any " ex- 
cept those who Have directly or indirectly 
influenced the poetry of the English race."' 
With the exception of his review of Wagner s 
work, Mr. Maynadier's inteipretatioitt of dbe 
different renderings of thelcgiendsareaippre- 
ciative and illuminating. 

Canadian yitw% of Canada and 

W #1 fc'y Canadian people that one ofte-> 
obtains through our ncvv.spapers 
need clarifying, and this little book ' serves 
that purpose. In it American readers will 
recognize that the spirit of the best pcopk 
on eititer tadt of the boundary line is essen- 
tially the same, and their social problems 
the same. If any trace of prejudice ap- 
pears in it against the " whittling Yankee," 
we have to set that down to the illiberal high- 
tariff policv by which we have discouraged 
friendship and fostered antagonism. The 
author la inspired by huge love of natora 

and of man, and high ideals of citizenship. 
He would have our northern neighbor re- 
gard herself as a nation rather than a cok>ny. 
and realise the aims of a^teraal democtacy. 

ri«-« *^ excellent 

Managemeni ''"^'f* indicates that it « 
largely fxcnpicd wuh the 
details and technique of the teacher's art. It 
is ao,and much more. It bases lechadcal 
precepts on the psychological principle* 
which justify them. It recognizes the open 
questions, the opposing theories, and gives 
them impartial discussion, and rt>i#, never 
overlooking the ethical interest, wherever 
involved. It reaches conclusions by the in- 
ductive method through expert obsenralMMi 
of the work of the most successful teacher^, 
judged in the light of accepted psychok>gy 
Written for all Intending teachers, especiaJlr 
in elementary grades in the typical Anu-ru ar. 
cla^s-rf>om, it will commend itself to the 
a.spiring. The high standpoint of the author 
is strikingly evident in his noble chapter eo 
" The Ethics of SchtMjlcraft," whose seven 
pages, separately printed, are well worth 

gr^V^l^um ^TiMicfc f Basley. The MaoniUM Cotdsm). 
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The Parables 



Religion and 
Soeiai Progress 



wide distributkm ailM>ng teachers at public 
expense. A shrujj of mild surprise is forced 
by finding in so high-tuned a book the street 
phraae ** win out " blemishing one page. 

The author * takes us over a 

familiar roat!, but one of in- 
exhaustible suggestiveoess. 
Fresh tiioiights in new points ol view make 

this volume a helpful addition to the abun- 
dant literature of its subif»rt. Mr. Hubbard 
recognizes the fact thai the parables of Jesus 
were addressed to plain people, and carry 
on their face the lesson intended 

" When tnith amfaodied in a tala 
Shall enter in at lowly doon.*' 

He abstains from dogmatizing and from 

critical exegesis, and gives a free homiletical 

exposition of what he sees as the central 

truth of the short story. Those who have 

read any number of works upon the Cospel 

parables tind need to supplement or correct 

one author by another, and tiiis volume 

though excellent, occanons 00 exception to 

that ejqMrience. 

An interesting method of 
pursuing the comparative 
study of rdigion is repre- 
sented by Mr. Edward Payson Tenney's 
'* Contrasts in Social Progress." * It consists, 
briefly, in applying the principles of natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest to the 
great reliirions of the ^v il l, with a view to 
ascertaining whien in.iy jusuriably claim pre- 
eminence on a basis of concrete services 
rendered to mankind. This necessarily pre- 
supposes acceptance of the doctrine that 
"progressive improvement in man^s social 
condition chiefly depends upon the moral 
itrprovement that goes forward within each 
individual man " — a doctrine which we have 
no intimation to dispute, while recognizing 
with Mr. Tenncy that the causes of progress 
are many and varied. Proceeding, then, on 
a basis of sodal betterment as the great test 
of a religion's value to the human race, he 
sur\'eys in turn the conditions to be encoun- 
tered to-day in the countries under the sway 
of the five great religions— Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Mohammedanism, 
and Christianity— and, as is only to be ex- 
pected, awards primacy to Christianity. In 
each case his examination comprises distinct 
sociological departments — as, the condition 
of women and children, the individual situa- 
tion, philanthropic and charitable measures, 
educational facilities— and, more abstractly, 
it includes an exhaustive inquiry into the 
nature of the principles emphasized in the 

' The Tivichir-.g'^ jf ft-u? ti Parables By Kev (rt'orKC 
Uemr Hubbaird. TheJ*ilffrira frmt, Boston, f 1 net 

* CaatiMs b Socul PracreM. By Edward Fayv)n I cn- 
uVtAM. Loocnan^ Gran &Cu., New York. (2J0,iiet. 



different sacred writing^. As developed, 

Mr Tenney's hook becomes in some impor- 
tant respects a mine of valuable information 
relatit^ to present-day conditions in various 
countries: and although it is open to a cer- 
tain degree of criticism on the score of im- 
perfect appreciation of the Oriental point of 
view, there can be no question that he has 
satisfactorily made out his rase. Needless to 
say, by thus emphasizing and substantiating 
the practical aspects of Christianity and the 
social results it hns r.rhieved, he provides a 
^nvincing argument against its detractors, 
and has written a book which the Christian 
reader will find unusually hopeful and inspir- 
ing. 

Proportional V*!,'*"* 'S^^?""^ Professor 
Representation ■' Commons s new 

edition * of his forceful little 
treatise on "Proportional Representation" 
attaches to what he has to say concerning 
the initiative and rddnendum, those twin 
measures designed to make popular govern- 
ment in very reality government by the peo- 
ple, through enabling the people on the one 
hand to propose and on the other to veto 
legislation. So far as regards proportional 
representation itself, he adheres to the plan 
he originally supported as a means of making 
legislative bodies more representative of all 
classes and interests of the community, and 
he fortiier advocates it on the ground that 
" it is the only remedy that utterly disinte- 
grates the power of (he bos.s," and that in it 
will be found the surest weapon " to defend 
the masses against the monopolists." But 
in discussing the initiative and the n fi ren- 
dum Professor Commons takes a ditfcrent 
position from that assumed by him when his 
work was first published ten years ago. 
Then he was distrustful of both measures ; 
now, while still feeling that the initiative- has 
not as yet altogether vindicated itself, he is 
inclined to view it more favoralily than 
before, and he strongly indorses the referen- 
dum as having proved a "certain means of 
expelling corruj)! we.alth from politics," and 
as being "the only complete and specific 
cure for briber>-." Nevertheless, he is 
strongly of the opinion that when tlie priO' 
ciple of proportional representation is gener- 
ally adopted, and " the legislature represents 
all the people instead of the bosses,** the 
referendum, while still retained as a safe- 
guard, will gradually fall into disuse. Besides 
the new chapters dealing with these nneasures 
of political reform as viewed in the experi* 
ence of the past decade, the present edition 
contains additional material, all of it highly 

Sl.iS, atx. 
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instructive, on the legalization of political 
parties, and the nature and requirements of 
municipal govemmeiit These are printed 
as supplementary to the main IkkIv of the 
work, which remains unchanged, although 
certain slalistical information might advan- 
tageously have been brought cloMf to date. 
W e observe, also, a few tabular errors that 
should have been corrected, as in the " trans- 
ferable vote" table, on page 102, illustrating 
the Hare aj^stem of proportional representa- 
tion. 

aww anrmm^ occupied 

by a communistic German colony headed by 
George Rapp and his son Frederick. After 
ten years of prosperity the " Rappites " 
migrated to Pennsylvania, and were suc- 
ceeded by a similar but short ! ived enterprise 
headed by Robert Owen, a successful manu- 
facturer from Scotland. Tbroui^h him and 
his distinguished son, Robert Dale Owen, 
New Harmony became a radiating point of 
ideas that have molded social development 
in some important lines. The present vol- 
ume ' relates the story both of the " Rapp- 
ites and the " Oweniies," and points the 
lesson of the essential weakness and defect of 
communism as a form of social orjjani/.ation. 
What it fails to say may occur to one who 
reads of the swarm of ill assorted people 
who, attracted by injurliclous acU ertislnj;, 
swamped the experiment in a couple of 
years. If Owen had begun on a smaller 
s, his work might have grown to great- 
under his genius for leadership. The 
most important chapter in this book is 
devoted to his educational experiment; 
justly so, for he is recognized to-day as " the 
father ut infant education," and his idea of 
" free, equal, and universal schools for all '* 
has rooted itself throughout the land. Dr. 
W.T. Harris, in his Introduction, commends 
ihc book to teachcis, and " especially tu tl)e 
great storm^enters of social agitation." 
This suggests notice of the fallacy of con- 
founding communism w^ith socialism, which 
is apparent In the book. 

The Stoic Creed '^.^^ 

sition" possesses unlad- 
ing interest It inspires the poetry of Mat- 
thew Arnold. Renan turns to it for what he 

calls " the vternal gospel." Leslie Stephen 
finds the Stoic creed more congenial to mod- 
ern thought than that of SL Paul. The 
fatiiers of the Stoic philcMophy, who in the 

degenernting fourth century B r originated 
a teligto ethical revival— Zeiio, Cleanthes, 

• The New Harmomr .Movttnent, Bjr George I! Lock 
wood. U. Applctoo & Co , New ^ ark. Slii lllustnited. 

'the M'nc Cnstd. By WillUm L. DavntUon. M.A.. 
LLJy (Religtoo ui Littngnc and LUc.) Chwrict Scfib- 
aci'BSMii.Ilciryaik. |1^ML 



ant! ("hrysippus in Greece, with their suc- 
cessors, Seneca, Epicletus, and Marcus 
Aurelius, in the Rome of the first two Chris- 
tian centuries— are enrolled among the immor- 
tals in the history of ethics, philosophy, and 
religion. Professor Davidson is careful to 
acknowledge their paternity of many a mod- 
ern way of thinking, and to recoj^nize the 
modern analogues of their ideas. lo ihe 
" value- judgments " of Ritschliauiism, at 
present the most vigorous school of theolog- 
ical thought, he finds Stoicism very appar- 
ent** All this enhances the valoe of hb 
exposition of It Stoicism has often been 
treated unsympathetically by Christian 
critics; not iM by Professor Davidson. He 
devotes a chapter to its ethical defectsi, but 
overbalances these by a sympathetic and 
appreciative criticism. Significant for to-day 
he finds its vivid realisation of the univeise 
as a whole of interrelated parts, its sympa- 
thetic insight into nature's processes, its in- 
tensely experimental or pragmatic character 
regardful of the reign of law, its insistence 
on high personal character as the suprcrr.e 
concern of man, its conception of human 
nature as partaking of the divine, its doctrine 
of the brotherhood of all men, its optimistic 
faith in a divine world-order planned by 
God. A pantheistic strain, indeed, is per- 
ceptible, but with a plain tendency, says 
Professor Davidson, to theism. A most im- 
portant chapter in the history of thought on 
the great problems of the world is embodied 
in this discriminating and interesting volume. 

T ju n f Wr- f*- Montague's cf>r» 
In the Days <y . .. . "f , , 
the Stuarts *"DUt>on to the Hu::t 
Poole serial history of Eng 
land • brings that scholarly production to the 
pereimially interesting period of the early 
Stuarts, the Civil War, and the Cooeaofi- 
wealth. Mr. Montague, however, harr!l\ 
rises to the opportunity afforded him lor a 
vivid, dramatic, and powerful piece of his- 
torical writing. No doubt he has been handi- 
capped to a considerable extent by the pi.m 
of the series, in which, as wc have already 
bad occasion to point out, readability is ri|^ 
orously subordinated to informati\ enc>-. 
but this is not sufllicient to account lor the 
lack of enthutiaam diown in dealing with 
such stirring scenes as the last achievements 
and judicial murder of Ralegh, the fal! of 
Bacon, the dropping of the curtain on lUi^k 
ingham, the dissolution of ParUassen: \ . 
Charles, the impeachment and execution of 
Strafford, the battles of the Civil War, the 
flight, recapture, trial, and tragic end of the 
King, the Irish rebellion And its stem 



> The Political Hictorr of Easland. Votwne VII Fm 
lilt Acces»ioa ol Tame* to the Kcstoratioa Br F. C 9i«»- 
tovx, M.A. Loasnm,GrMaTc»., M««V«vk. 
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sion, tlie seizure of authority by Cromwell, 
the Dutch War, and the Restoration. Not 
even contempiatioa o£ the ovtrwhelmiog 
personality of Cromwc]l» for whom Mr. 
Montague entertains an evident and well- 
warranted admiration, moves him from the 
even tenor of his way— which is that of a 
chronological, matter-of-fact recital of the 
movements, events, and developments of the 
period. On the o^er hand, the erudition, 
scholarship, and acumen displayed by him 
fairly entitle his work to rom{)arison with 
thai uf the great authority ior ilic :5tuarl 
era, S. R. Gsudiner. Ulce Gardiner, he evi- 
tlcntly has spared no pains to secure accu- 
racy, sift evidence, and do justice to the his- 
torical personages of whom he writes. Nor, 
although necessarily following Gardiner on 
many essential points, does he hesitate to 
render an independent judgment when he 
believes the evidence SO warrants — difTerinff 
from Gardiner in, for example, his rstin-iates 
of Bacon and Strafford. Perhaps the strong- 
est feature of his work is the ability with 
which the evolution of Puritanism as a de- 
termining factor in English politics is deline- 
ated ; and with this should also be mentioned 
his exposition of the several stages in the 
growing disagreement between Crown and 
Parliament which fourtd such an impressive 
culmination. Here, however, a reservation 
must be made with referent r tr) the initial 
di£[erences manifest in the reign of James, 
Mr. Montague, in common with most writers, 
failing to develop clearly the r6Ies enacted 
bv Sandys. Diggcs, Southampton, and their 
mates, as forerunners of the Kevolution. 
Not a word is said, for instance, of Sandys*s 
epoch-marking speech of May 21, 1614 — 
" Xo successive king, but first elected 1' It 
is regrettable, too, to find economic conditions 
practically unnoticed — and this ahliou^h the 
economic situation was of prime importance 
in hastening the march to Edgehill. 



The Human Ftemeni 

in the (hisjH'ls 



The late Dr. George 
Salmon, Provost of 

Trinity College, Dub- 
lin — where, by the way, an English authority 
once said the purest English on earth was 
spoken — left a MS. commentary on the 
Synoptic Gospels, whicli is published in the 
present volume.' By "the human element" 
is meant, in distinction from divine revela- 

tlons, " things thnt ar. be proved hy ordinarv 
}\istorical testimony " — including, as Dr. 
Salmon assumes, the miraculous element in 
the Gospels. H i s work is essentially de voted 
to an investigation of the sources of the 



Gospel story, conducted with a purposed 
independence of traditional opinions. It is 
carried tkrough with a remarlmble combina- 
tion of critical freedom in the treatment of 
the text with theolofjical conservatism. 
" Editorial blunders "are found in Matthew, 
and Luke is found to have '* taken libolies 
with the enrlicr tradition " of the resurrec- 
tion. The Greek text only of the Gospels, 
substantially that of Westcott and Hort, is 
given in parallel columns, beginning with the 
entrance of Jesus on his public career. The 
critical commentary upon it shows a cultured 
scholarship and freedom which prompt to 
agreement with the author's rcprct that he 
had not undertaken the study till late in Ufe. 
The net result of it is his firm conviction that 
" these writings present us with the story as 
told in the verv first assemblies of Christians 
by men who had been personal disciples of 
Jesus." 

Jflrflpflf '^^^ twelvemonth has been 



Dtngmatiat 



remarkably proline in its output 



of systematic theology from 
different quarters, progressive, conservative, 

reactionary. The present volume,' the work 
of an accomplished scholar of the Methodist 
Church, marks the advanced line of theology 
in a part of the Christian l>ody somewhat 
less advanced than certain others. Its tone 
and spirit are admirable— non-controversial, 
open>minded, alive with warm religious feel- 
ing. Significant of the authors tendency is 
his pronounced adhesion to tlie reigning 
philosophy, so suspected by many religious 
men : " The Biblical doctrine of God involves 
the profoundest monism, and also the facts 
of divine immanence and transcendence. . . . 
His abiding immanence is but a necessary 
correlative of this primary concept of mon- 
ism." Dr. Terry is no liicralisl. He reads 
the early chapters of Genesis as " a series of 
symbolical or idealistic pictures." He takes 
such a phrase as "the judgment-seat of 
Christ " to be ■* essentially a metaphor.** He 
regards the doctrine of an inenanf Bible as 
mischievous: "sufficiency rather than infal- 
libility " is the real fact to affirm of the Book. 
The "second** coming of Christ is held to 
be not spectacular and catastrophic, but 
spiritual, progressive, and continuous. "The 
day of judgment ** is continuously going on ; 
its hours are struck by great events. Res- 
urrection also is a continual process, and 
cH:curs for all at death or soon after; an 
intermediate state and a final, ^ultaneous 
resurrection exist onlv in speculation. It 
seems rather strange to find in contrast with 
an this a respectful neutrality toward bio- 
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logical evolution. Copious c.xepclical dis- 
cussion is given to the hibiical materials of 
Christian doctrine, but dogmatizing is 
avoided, and some deep questions are left 
open with candid and cauttoua Teaerve^ 

T litre are two reasons 
wh> an exceptional degree 
of interest should attach 
to Mr. Pierce Sutler's book on Judah V. 
Benjamin,' recently published in the Ober- 
holtzer series of ** American Criris Biogra- 
phies." It is the first volume in that series 
rclatinjj to a Southern leader in the preat 
contest over slavery, and it is the lirst biog- 
raphy yet written of a man whose career 
unciuestionably entitled him to the epithet 
distinguished. Some years ago the late Mr. 
Francis Lawley, of London, undertook the 
taslc,but, beyond amassing a valuable collec- 
tion of material and writinc: a rnufjh draft 
of the opening chapters, he did not proceed. 
It is satisfactory to find that his successor — 
and litemry Icpfatee, as it were, for the Law- 
ley collection and manuscripts were available 
to him — has executed his ctnnmisston in a 
wa> tliat does justice to the fame and ac hieve- 
menis of one whose life was as varied as it 
was noteworthy, and will always remain an 
inspiring example of pluck and determina- 
tion. The son of an un?;iiccc5.sfu! Hebrew, 
Mr. lienjamin's career, to remind the reader 
briefly, began under most disadvantageous 
circumstances, yet within a few years after 
making his start in life as an unknown law- 
yer in New Orleans he was at the head of 
the Louisiana bar, and had also attained 
success as a sugar planter. The outbreak of 
tlte Civil War found him in the United 
States Senate, where he had long pleaded 
eloquently the Southern CGuse;and from 
the .Senate he entered the Confederate ad- 
ministration, first as Attorney-GtiiLrai, then 
as Secretary of War, and finally as Secre- 
tary of .State, a position Irom which he fled 
to England after the surrender at Appomat- 
tox His fortune swept away, he began life 
anew as a lawyer, and before his death, 
which occurred in IHH4,had not only gained 
wealth ajjnin but recognition as one of the 
foremost members of the English bar. All 
this Mr. Butler sets forth in a detailed and 
thoroughly sympathetic manner, not ignor- 
ing the defects evident to Benjamin's con- 
temporaries but apt to be overlooked by a 
culoi(istic biographer. His is not a book of 
any marked literary merit (suHering espe- 
cially from an undue tendency to quotation), 

l.ni..!. r. ni.i.ii.ii l;y I'lcrrc Butkf. GcOrft W. 

Jacob* K Co., i'buadelphu. tl JS, act. 



but it is careful, conscientious, and ctrry 
\incing. With tew exception.s too, it is fret 
from rancor and partisanship, Mr. Budcr 
studiously adhering to his detenninatioa sot 
"to follow blindly the political teachiogsd 
apologists for a lost cause." 



Sabbath 
and Sandav 



We have here * an account 



of the origin and developmen: 
of the most ancient andwidriv 
diffused observance of mankind — the sacrcc 
seventh day. Three stages of it are dti- 
tinctly marked. Amoni; the Rabvloriin- 
and other nations it was a day when cemn 
thing.H were /4rAM)^<^fOTbidden in fear of dw 
anger of the go<ls. Among the Hebrews 
this idea of it gave place after the Bal iyl'Tiij'i 
captivity to the idea of a day of absolutt 
rest from work — ^the modern Puritan idea of 
it. With the rise of Gentile Christianit. 
this was superseded by the observance ai 
Sunday as the day of the Lord's resuim 
tion, while the Jewish Sabbath disappeared 
in the fading; out of Jewisli Christianity 
The use of tlic Lord's l>ay as a clay of « 
ship thenceforward became its distioctiw 
difference from the .Saturday sabbath 
rest This evolutionary record correct 
Sabbatarianism, but remans incomplefe tin 
worship is better understood as includir^ 
divine servire at the altars of human neeci 
.Some practical suggestions in tliis line cuo- 
cluile the volume. It is an instructive Sflii 
wholesome book, despite some inaccuracits 
and .some needlessly tine spun argument 

There is much in this book' 
that is l>oth true and weS 
expressed. Dr. Vance has i 
keen and vigorous way of putting things y> 
the average reader. But there are otheif 
who will gel some jolts in goinR throui;!. 
pages. The line which divides modern frcra 
mediaeval Christian teaching puts biro witi 
medisevalists, who regard redemption as t 
reconstnietive rather than a coiistn:r'iv€ 
work. "Man is a god in ruins," says 
Vance. And what an account of the Ioca^ 
nation is this ! "Cod came down from ha 
throne, laid aside His authority and powei, 
shut Himself in a human body, took a hunus 
brain and senses and appetites, and tird 
where Satan could g^ct at Him a** easily aS; 
he got at Adam.'" Such regrettable extra*: 
agance, akin to the '* mother of (*od *^ <}<h?- 
trine of the fourth century, is otTsrt, hut «<< 
atoned for, by many an excellent staterocst; 
of moral and religious verities. 



The Eternal 
in Man 



' .Scientific B»» of Sabbath .ind Sundar By Rev 
John Floody Hfrben T! I umer \ C"o , Bowtrm i 
•The ^.t^JrllJl in M.«n Hy IJm^-^ I \ jii.c. 1» D. Tt» 
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A CALIFORNIA COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN 

In The Outlook of July 13, in an editorial 
paragraph commending the eflort to estab- 
lish a women's rollepe at I'nsadena, the heau- 
lilul city ol Suuilierii Lal'lurnia, 1 lead with 
Mirprise: "There is not in the State, nor 
indeed is there in the entire country west of 
the Atlantic seaboard, a college for women 
of the first rank.** The apparent justifies* 
tion for such a statement is to be found in 
the last three words, " the first rank." Kven 
so, the statement would seem unfair tu a 
number of colleges for women which within 
financial limitations are d<Mng Creditable 
college work. 

But what entitles a college to be classed 
as of the first rank ? A million dollars or 
more of endowment? If so, then Mills Col- 
lege, known and honored for more than a 
score of years as the women's college of the 
I'acitic C'oast, is not entitled to such cla.ssifi- 
cation, although the present effort to raise 
such an endowment is meeting with success, 
<30(J,(KK) having been already paid in in the 
last three years. The exceedingly valuable 
and beautiful property upon which the eight 
CoU^e buildings are located, comprising 150 
acres of choice land w ithin thirty minutes l)y 
electric car of Oakland, is conservatively 
csthnated at 1400,000. 

Is it a fixed numljer of students, five hun- 
dred or vaiort, that entitles a college to first 
rank? Then, again, Mills College is not 
entitled to such classification, although it 
would be difficult with present accommoda- 
tions to care for a larger number of students 
than are now enrolled. 

Surely no educator would determine the 
rank of an institution on such artificial and 
material grounds. If, then, we determine the 
standing of a school, not by the -number of 
students or the amount of the endowment, 
but by the quality and quantity of work done 
and by the intellectual standards maintairied, 
this historic school, whose graduates of the 
last twenty years are to be found in every 
land, is justly entitled to be counted among 
the women's colleges of the first rank. 

The institution was establislied as a sem- 
inary in 1S71 by Dr. and Mrs. Cyrus I . Mill.s, 
who brought to thi^ir la$k' an educational 
experience of mo£|(^ tlian tViqnty years. Dr. 
Mills Was a graduate 'Qj[ WiHiams College 
and Union XhfpJogical ' Seminary; and an 
intimate friend o(4*''esidept Mark Hopkins. 
Mrs. Mills wi\s «jne of the earliest graduates 
of Ilolyuke ^^^\^ 4'^^'^ Mary l,yon. She 



is a woman of remarkable executive capacity, 
of lofty purposes, and of high educaticmal 
ideals. 

In 1885, because of the growth of the insti- 
tution, its largely increased facilities, and 
its evident o|>t>ort unity, a complete college 
course was added and application was made 
for a college charter. At tliat time the name 
of the institution was changed to Mills Col- 
lege and Seminary. 

Her teachers, among whom are to be found 
Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, and VV'ellesley women, 
and graduates of Stanford and the Univer* 
sity of California, are among the strongest 
teachers upon the Coast, the work done at 
Mills beii^ given full credit in both of our 
great universities. 

I write this, not to enter into any technical 
controversy concerning the standing of 
various schools, but to correct an injustice 
to an old and honored institution. 1 write 
after seven years of intimate knowledge of 
the school, gained as college pastor and 
trustee, and in the absence of the Rev. Charles 
R. Brown, the distinguished pastor of the 
Firat Congregational Church of Oakland, 
the President of the Board of Trustees. 

(Rev.) RAY.vfoxD C. BROOKS. 

Pilgrim Congregational Churcii, 
Oakland, CaUfomia. 

HOMES FOR CONVALESCENTS 

The period of convalescence is hard to 
bear. The mind is eager to resume the 
dutiesof life, but tibe bodily strength has 

been sapped, and lost tissue cannot be hastily 
replaced. In hundreds of cases no oppor- 
tunity is offered for change of food or scene, 
and even the free gift of sunlight is denied 
at this critical stage of returning health. 
Those able to do so go abroad to sit in 
" sun parlors," forgetting that the same sun 
shines here ! 

We hear of hospital paticnt.s being dis- 
charged too early from those havens of 
healing, that cases requiring immediate at- 
tention may take their places ; but we are 
considering those who cannot go even to 
hospitals — those who live in tiny apartments 
where "hot water" is the sole magnum — 
whose financial limitations retard rapid prog- 
ress to«^ard renewed usefulness. 

I'ermit me to cite but two cases in illustra- 
tion: A woman, standing alone on a city 
street one bleak, raw day, attracted the- at> 
trated the attention of a passer-by, because 
she l(x>ked so fragile and pale that it seemed 
as if she was about to faint An offer of 

tl31» 
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assistance elicited the info^matioil that she 
had just been dischaj^ed from a hospital, 
after several weeks' care, bad no home, and 
was waiting for a surface car to take her 
uptown, where she hoped to find refti^ with 
a friend. 

A man seventy years of age has recovered 
from pneumonia. His daughter has bravely 
borne the day and night care of his several 
weeks' illness, and has temporarily forfeited 
her salary while caring for him, but has been 
assured that her ph^ has been saved £or 
her. 

In both these mstances what practical aid 
could be given by two or three weeks' sojourn 

in a Iiorne for convalescents ! Think of the 
change of scene, nourishing food, ample 
cubic inches <A air, sun parlors, and tlie 
watchful care needed during this recuper- 
ative phase of illness. 

It is a large problem, but there was a 
time when a first ho.spital was started, and 
the time is ripe for a first home for convale^ 
cents. Admission might lie arranged through 
the recommendation of the attending physi- 
cian, or it might be wise to charge a nominal 
sum -, but in anyevent the patient would be the 
gainer, and the family would have a reqnte 
from the cares and woiries incident to ^ck- 
ness. 

Those who can provide such a refuge (not 
as an adjunct to the hospital)p with fresh air, 
fresh flowers, fruit, sunshine, and personal 
care, will themselves be refreshed in know- 
ing that they have added one more link in 
the ever-enlarging chain of usefulness known 
as the " Brotherhood of Man." 

Sydncy H. Carney, Jr. 

New Yotk City. 

GKORGE PBABODrS GIFTS 

I have just finished reading Dr. Daniel C. 

Gilman's article in your issue of July 27 on 
" Five Great Gifts." In it he suggests that 
the principles of the deeds of gift made by 
Mr. Peabody have been followed by all the 
others, and adds : "To the present writ?-r it 
has always been a matter of curioiiuy to dis- 
cover who was the autlior of the instruments 
by which Mr. Peabody completed his endow- 
ments." 

I think 1 may be able to answer this qnesi- 
ti<m, or at least, by repeating a story told to 

me, I may enable Dr. Gilman to secure the 
exact infonnation. I have not the daU at 
hand, and a treacherous memory makes me 
uncertain of the name, ^v!v;rh i- unfortunate, 
because 1 believe the bearer uf it was not 
only the draftsman of the deed of gift 
originally made by Mr. Peabody, but also 
the inspiration and cause of its m ikiufr ^'>d 
so indirectly of the other magnihcent guts 



dei^ribed by Dr.Gilman. If this is troe^bc 
is deserving of a mnnument, at least nf {arrt, 
and the loving appreciation ot ail those 
whom he has indirectly helped. 

In 1S%, while I was in L<indou, Mr. B V 
Stevens, then United Slates Despatch Agent 
in London, asked me to dine with him at the 
White Friars Club— an invitation I was the 
more ready to accept because he added: 
" You don't have to wear evening dress, you 
don*t have to makea speech, and, best of aD. | 
you don't Im'-e to listen to any." At that 
dinner he told the story of Mr. Peabody to 
which I have above refencd. 

He said that in his own early days in Lon- 
don he had shared an apartment with a 
young Ualnmorean whose name, as I remem 
her it, was Swan— and it is on this point that | 
I fear my memory is treacherous. This 
young man had known Mr. Peabody at home 
and had renewed the acquaintance in Lo*> 
don. Occasionally Mr. Peabody went to 
dinner in their apartment with the^e two 
young Americans, sometimes sending UietD 
in advance a brace of ducks or some oysten 
or some other deh'carv from home, brought 
to him by one of his many ships. Aiui 
dinner there was always a rubber of 
"dummy" whist, and evidently the three 
men became fast friends in their exile. 

This young Baltimorean" was constanilv 
urging Mr. Pwbody to do something t r 
his fellow-man durinir bis own lifetin.f, 
when he could have an eye on the adminiv 
tration of it and give to tiiiat administratkia 
the benefit of his large experience Finally 
one night Mr. Peabody said to him : " Put 
on paper what you have in your mind and 
bring it to me at the bank. I will submit ir 
to my solicitor, and we will see what be has 
to say to it** 

Mr. Swan foHowed that suggestion, and 
shortly afterward Mr. Peabody again invited 
himself to dine with them, sending some 
canvasbacks as tiie basis of the dinner, la 
the midst of the usual game of whist follow- 
ing the dinner Mr. Stevens said Mr. Pea^»niy 
pulled trom his pocket the paper Mr. Swan 
had given him and banded it to Mr. Swan, 
saying as he did so: ** There's your sugges- 
tion, and in it you'll find what my solicitor 
thinks of it ; but put it in your pocket «nd 
come to the bank to see me about it. I dont 
come A^re to talk business," 

Mr. Stevens said that Mr. Peabody stayed 
on to the usual hour, but that it aecoied 
much later to Swan and himself, they wrrr 
so curious to see what Mr. Peabody had 
done with the paper. As soon as the door 
closed upon him they rushed hack to the 
light, and Swan took the paper from hH 
pocket. He turned sheet sifter sheet of lU 
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and there was no alteration and no com* 

ment. At the end Mr. reil oflv had added 
in his own chirography an appointment oi 
Mr. Swan as secretary at a sakury of a thou> 
sand pounds a year, and he had ;i:t i hed to 
the last sheet a check to the order of Mr. 
Swan as secretary for one hundred thousand 
pounds with which to begin the wtnlc. Thus 
was born the Peabody Homes Fund, and 
thus was its deed of gift prepared. 

It should be added that Mr. Swan declined 
the salary, but served a number of years as 
secretary without compensation, !)eing hint- 
self a man of independent means, and that 
Mr. Stevens is dead. Were he still wiA tis» 
I should urge upon him the duty of answer- 
ing Dr. Gtfanan's inquiry accurately and in 
detail. F. S. Bright. 

FOR WORKING'GIRLS 

Through the columns of The Outlook the 

Working-Girls' Vacation Society desires to 
appeal a!j:;»in to the sympathies antl jjener- 
osiiy of the public for its work in general, 
but especially for the branch of its work 
now being carried on at Santa Clara, New 
York. 

At most of the houses owned and gov- 
erned by the Society, young working-girls 
are sent for two or more weeks during the 
summer for rest and recreation. At such 
homes a good matron and servants are all 
that is necessary to secure the comfort and 
pleasure of the guests ; at Santa Clara it is 
different. Gradually that beautiful resort 
has become the haven of hope for girls 
thrcrt'cned by or in the first stages of tuber- 
culosis, and besides matron and house serv- 
ants there must be a resident physician and 
assistants. The food, too, must be of a dif- 
ferent quality and suited to the condition of 
the girls, who come worn and spent to strug- 
gle to regain what they have lost, which 
means all in life to them. The expenses at 
Santa Clara are heavy, and if this good work 
is to be carried on successfully, co-operation 
must be given. 

Many of the f:,\r]s that the Society desires 
to assist could not go to an ordinary sani- 
tarium. Their disease may not be far enough 
advanced, or the necessary leisure and money 
are beyond their control : but a year of 
neglect may carry them beyond the saving 
tine and the inevitable awaits them. 

It is just this, taking the cases in time, 
that the Society seeks to do ; and it is an 
expensive undertaking. 

There are some peculiarities in the work- 
ing principle at Santa Clnra tliat have 
brought about great results, and the officers 
of the Society are reluctant to depart from 



them; but they increase, rather than lessen, 

expense. For instance, the invtittitional and 
sanitarium aspect is absolutely eliminated. 
The spirit of the pbioe is beautiful, free, and 
homelike. ThUt of necessity enhances the 
chances of recovery. By proper instruction 
the girls are enabled to understand their 
danger, and while knowledge enlightens 
them, it also dissipates the blind fear and 
depression that many of them have. 

Separate bedrooms are the rule at Santa 
Clara. There is no overcrowding, no red 
tape ; but as far as incHnation md strength 
can be trusted, the girls are as free as if they 
were spending happy weeks in a summer 
hotel. 

This atmosphere is unitjue, but it is saving 
many cases of tuberculosis from the larger 
private, or State, hospitals, and the work 
should be supported by those who consider 
the public and private good. 

The two houses at Santa Cbra, known as 
Hillcrest and Uplands^ accommodate about 
sixty girls, and are open from June until 
October. Of course, double the number 
should be sharing the privities of these 
houses, and the houses .should be open longer 
— all winter, if possible. For the Society 
to be limited in funds is to weaken its use- 
fulness, and just now the need of money is 
urgent. The houses are full, tlie rate of liv- 
ing high, and, after the late severe winter, 
many cases of incipient disease are at a crit* 
ical period. It is earnestly hoped by the 
officers of the Society that a generous and 
hearty response will meet this appeal. 

All donations should be sent to the Tre»h 
urer. Miss Kdith Brvce, 

20 West Fifty-fourth Street, 
New York City. 

RAILWAYS AND TAXATION 

The Outlook of July 20 has p'aced its 
readers under obligation by Mr. Wliiting's 
article on The Railway I'roblem from a 
Commissioner's Point of View. Will you 

indulge an essay at making one more for- 
ward step in the ijencral discussion, together 
wuh incidculal lejoinder to your comment 
upon my recent letter on "Taxation the 

Ci:rr" (Outlook of June 26) ? Iquoteyour 

comment for readier reference: 

Taxation may serve to secure to t\m public its share 
of the wealth secured through a public tr.iiR}ii>.e ; Iwt 
it hz% no effect whatever tu secure either just or equal 
rates for passenfjeni and shippers, none to prevent 
stock-walorinK and cotpuration-wreckinc, aad noae to 
guard affalnst accidents produced by undHpaidor 
ovrrworked employee* or false economies. 

Mr. Whiting concludes that of the three 
possible methods of solving our railway 
problem, the most expedient is that whidi he 
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characterizes as private ownership with pub- 
lic regulation, in my brief letter I had sug- 
gcstcd that an initial step in the settlement 
of the problem might be taken at once along 
the pnth of i;radvmlly increasint; franchise 
taxation. Vour comment on the letter sug- 
gests that Mr. Whiting^s general proposal 
and my own arc regarded by The Outlook 
as alternative rather than as supplementary. 
Since this was not at all the idea in my own 
mind, I htg permission to explain more fully 
the purport of my earlier suggestion. 

Let us suppose that tajtation has been 
<iperat!ve, say for a generation; that, in 
accordance with The Outlook's conression 
quoted almvc, it has gradually recovered the 
value of the franchise to the public by a 
process so tentative and even cautious as 
to make "grim financial disaster " impfissi- 
ble. Let us next assume that, as a result, the 
triple concurrent agencies, 9* private owners 
ship," "public regulation," and "taxation of 
franchise," are now in mutual and harmonious 
control of the situation, from which specula* 
tion and exploitation will have been elimi- 
nated as snperftuoiis, 

The problem of government regulation will 
be to harmonize the interests <tf capital, man- 
agemeir ar 1 the public: a fair profit to cap- 
ital ; fair rewards for skill and enterprise in 
management ; a fair return to the public for 
franthise privileges. But "fair" is a fairly 
indefinite w ord. I would siigi^est the follow- 
ing as a deuol.itiim of the tei uj. 

Capital: A fair rate of return to capital 
invested in railways is the market rate of 
interest upon investments of equal security, 
as fixed in competitive industries, and this is 
all that capital (minus speculation) demands. 
Speaking of improvements, Mr. Whiting 
says: " The public must, in the last analysis, 
stand ihe expense ' In the same sense the 
public must stand the expense of the " fair 
protit " by virtually guaranteeing it. 

Capital does not run the road, and hence 
it is tu>t entitled to unusual profits due to the 
risks of an established business. Reduction 
of rates and taxation of franchi.se will have 
squeezed the water from the stock, and actual 
capital, as determined by the ("omniission, 
will be a preferred creditor to the extent ot 
its *< fair profit.*' The claim that a higher 
rate of dividend should be paid to capital on 
account of skill and enterpri.se in manage- 
ment is a vicious one, arising from the attri> 
bution to one factor (tf what clearly belongs 
to an entirely distinrt one 

A/tOi(ij,VMe/t/ ; The .uimmistration oi the 
business of the public service corporation 
would be, as now, in the bands of agents, 



superintendents, and managing direct^ 
who would profit by salaries in proportiofiMH 
their skill and brains, from 51,000 to 
or 1100,000 a year. It is these mca t||| 

nm the road now, and it is their » "iremfi 
deserve profit by so doing. Mr. WbitiK 
well says: Traffic men, as a wlKri«,lt$ 
adroit, and sensitive to e\ery ehange in ibc 
industrial world, turn to with their nuifOi&- 
cent forces and abilities and work widi t)ie 
Railway Commission instead of against 
tlu m." Skill and enterprise, instead of s«l! 
ishness and greed, would provide the initia- 
6ve for legitimate extension anddevelepaMsi 
The Tublic : Its concern is to re.ip from 
its own business, del^ated to private haods, 
a fair return, whether it be by lower rate* or 
higher taxation. The Commission, com- 
posed of men of goo<l judgment and incor- 
ruptible honesty, its functions being super- 
visory rather than managerial, will fix tipoa 
a fair capitalization, and determine when 
and what reduction should be made in ean> 
ings through reduction of rates. By Ibc 
municipalization of the franchise the nais 
motive for " stork watering and corporat'f^n- 
wrecking," or tor ** underpaid orovcrworkeJ 
employees or false economies,*' will be 
stroyed. Whatever " rebates," "stock-water 
ing," and " corpora tion- wrecking " sunm 
the assumption of the franchise by taxation 
the Comnii>. ion will prevent under statute 
The value ot the fran< liisc will he gradually 
absorbed through reduction of rates, leaving 
however, a substantial margin as the bctf 
possible index and basis for taxation and 
regulation This marginal surplus wouki 
serve the puqxise of equalizing cooditioas 
from year to year, bridging over lean finan- 
cial periods, and thus securing more fulk 
the stability of the fair profit to capital itv 
vested. 

To sum up, it is tlie contention of this 
letter that, with our railways privately 
owned, publicly managed, and taxed approxi- 
mately to the v. due of their franchises, put> 
lie audit wiii increasingly protect both public 
and stockholder ; public inspection will keep 
up the standard of the ser\ i( e ; r.ipual will 
'.ret i!s inierpst : manat^Prial skill and enter- 
prise will get its compensation; the public 
will get its low rates and taxes. It will, 
therefore, appear that franchise taxation 
proposed, not as a sole solutir)n oi the rail- 
way problem, but as a flexible, pi acticahK 
speedy supplement to the Dccesaarily MM 
rig^d policy of regulation. 

C B. FiLLEBROWN, 

President Massachusetts Single Tax LMp> 
BcatoD, MassadMisetti. 
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PRUDENCE AND 
PROGRESS are 

inseparably linked in the 
history of the growth of 
the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. 

The great and perma- 
nent progress made by 
this Company is largely 
the outcome of the pru- 
dence shown in its man- 
agement. 

Every name in the di- 
rectorate stands for pro- 
gress and prudence. 

No question can ever 
arise as to the safety of 
funds entrusted to this 
Company. 

Interest is allowed 
on deposits. Out of 
town accounts solicited. 



Inquiries are invited as to the Company's functions 
as Executor, Administrator, and Guardian; as Fiscal 
Agent, and as Trustee for Individuals and Corporations. 
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Absolutely Pure. 



Its perfect purity and great leavening 
strength assure the finest, most delicious 
and wholesome food. Its exclusive use 
safeguards the food against alum, 
phosphate of lime and all other baking 
powder adulterants. 

Royal is the only baking powder 
made with Royal Grape Cream of 
Tartar, and hence in purity, strength 
and healthfulness is unapproachable 
by any other baking powder or leaven- 
ing agent. 



ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 



Kitchen Profits. 



con centra ted in. 

GOID MEDAL f LOUR 

II bakes more to 
the pound than other 
flour, therefore • 
saves money for the 
housewife. Money 
saved is as good as 
money made. Use 

COLD MEDAL FlOUli 
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The American peo- 
ple have loiij^ sus- 
pected that they 
are compelled to pay too high a price 
for kerosene. It has been repeatedly 
asserted that the Standard Oil C'onipnn) 
has used the practical monopoly which, 
by fair means or foul, it has established, 
to maintain the price of oil on an un- 
naturally and unreasonably high plane. 
The accusation has been as ardently 
denied by the Standard, with tlie claim 
that only a great combination like itself 
could have fumbhed oil at the prices 
that have prevailed. This asi)ect of the 
Standard's ot>erations is the one which 
touches most closely the individual 
citizen. The leaders of the combination 
may indulge in frenzied finance" to their 
hearts* content without directly affecting 
more than a comparatively small circle 
of other financiers and in\ estors, fren;^ied 
or otherwise. They may destroy com- 
petition and ruin competitors, and only 
a small circle will suffer directly. But 
if the price of oil is raised, ever)' user of 
oil feels tlie burden. I-'or over two years 
the Bureau of Corporations of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor has 
been conducting an investigation of the 
affairs of the Standard f)il Company. 
Two reports, on the transportation of 
petroleutn and the position of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company in the petroleum in* 
dustry, have already been made. Sutn- 
maries of a third report, deahng with 
the question of-prices and profits, have 
now been made public. The Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, reports 
that *'the Standard has consistently used 
its power to raise the price of oil during 
the last ten vears, not only absolutely, 
but also lelaiively to the cost of crude 
oil/' He presents figures which show 
that the average margin between the 
price of Pennsylvania crude oil and the 
price of the illuminating oil sold by 



the Standard throughout the country, 
aftei deducting freight costs, increased, 
in the eight years preceding 1^05, 1.3 
cents per gallon. A good prc^t on ttK 
business IS given by Mr. Smith as rang- 
ing^ from scvcn-tcnlhs of a cent to one 
cent per gallon. It thus ..pix'ars that 
in eight years the Standard more 
than doubled its rate of profit on illu- 
minating oil. In the case of the other 
products of crude petroleum, the most im- 
portant of which are gasoline, lubricating 
oil, and paraftin wax, the increase of the 
rate of profit has been considerably 
greater. Applying the average increase 
of profits to the Standard's entire sales 
of all kinds of petroleum products in the 
United States in 1904, the profits for 
that year would be about $21,000,000 
more than they would have been on the 
basis of the prices and costs in 1898. 
The natural conclusion from the.se figures 
is that if the Standard in 1898 was 
making a fair profit on its products, six 
years later it was taking from the users 
of its products $21,000,000 a year more 
than a fair profit. This increase in the 
rate of profit is reflected in the increased 
profit on the capitalization. From 1882 
\ 1 394 the net earnings averaged about 
15 per cent, on the capita! stock ; while 
from 1903 to 1905 the net earnings were 
about 68 per cent, yearly. Mr. Smith 
closes the letter of submittal of this part 
of his summary with the statement : 

The foUowing facts are proven: The 

.St.uulard h.is not reduced nurj^^iiis during 
the period in which it has been responsible 
for tne prices of oil. During the last eight 
vcars covered hv this report (Isy.S to 1005) it 
lias raised both prices and margins. Its 
domination has not been acquired or main* 
taincd by its superior efficiency, hut rather 
by vuif.iir ( ompeiition and by inediods eco- 
noinic.ilK ana morally unjustiliable. The 
Standard has superior efficiency in running 
its own business; it has an equal efficiency 
in destroying the busiiies> <ii ( ompetilurs. 
It keeps for itseU.the pro&ts of the hrstand 
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adds to these the monopoly profits secured 
by the second. Its profits are far above the 
highest possible staiul.uf! of a reasonable 
commercial returu, and have been steadily 
increasing. Finally, the history of this great 
industry is a history of the ijersistcnt use 
of the worst industrial methods, the exaction 
of exorbitant prices from the consumer, and 
the securing of excessive profits for the 
small group of men who over a long series 
of years have thus dominated the business. 



DiaeriminaHon 
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The second half of Mr. 
Smith's report deals with 
price discriminations, 
between foreign and domestic trade, 

between diffeieiit parts of the United 
States, and between dillcicnt custoiuers. 
He shows that in the two years from 
^ June, 1903, to August, 1 905, the average 
price received by the Standard for oil 
sold in Eiirojie was about two cents per 
gallijn less than tiie average American 
price. This difference is about twenty 
per cent of the American price. The 
difference in the margins of the respec- 
tive prices above costs fa-^ described in 
the preceding paragraph; was even 
greater. The American margins are 
from one and one-half to three times as 
high as llie fi'ieiL;!! maii;ins. Mr. Smith 
takes up the explanations of these ditier- 
ences offered by apologists of the Stand- 
ard, such as an oversupply of the prod- 
uct, and severe competition by Russian 
and other foreign oils. Me shows that 
these arguments and excuses arc based 
on false premises. In the United States 
there has been the widest inequality in 
price between different sections. In 
December, 1904, the average f>rire of 
oil from a single group of relnierics 
using the same crude oil, and having a 
substantial similarity of conditions of 
maniifaeture, xaried from 7.7 cents per 
galif)fi in Delaware to 10 cents in New 
York, 11.4 cents in South Carolina, and 
1 3 cents in Georgia — all the prices being 
coniputed with the cost of tran.sportation 
deducted. In California the Standard 
carries oil, froni its great refinery liear 
San Francisco, several hundred miles 
by water and rail, and sells it in South- 
ern C'alifo! :ii.i f'iT sevornl rents less than 
is charged lor the same oil in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Smith's connnent on the 
many cases of this sort which he reports 
is that " the evidence is absolutely con- 



elusive that it is the policy of the Stand- 
ard (Jil Company; to lake full advantage 
of all non-comjpetitive conditions to im- 
pose the highest prices possible and to 
extend such non-competitive conditions 
hy aggressive price-cutting cnlculaled to 
drive out rivals. The enormous profits 
secured over most of the country enable 
the Standard to carry out this plan very 
effectively in those localities where price- 
cutting is tieinaiuied by this policy.'' 
in the sale of lubricating oils to railways 
discrimination is found, not between 
localities, but between customers. By 
the use of a peculiar form of contract 
widely different prices have been made 
to railway companies for the same oil. 
For instance, the Pennqrhrania system 
paid, for a certain grade cf oil, 23.5 cents 
per gallon, eight other roads averaged 
for the same grade 27.7 cents, twelve 
roads averaged 35.7 cents, fifteen roads 
41 cents, seventeen roads 45.9 cents, 
and forty-one roads 48 cents. It was 
found that the price paid by the Penn- 
sylvania was about the reasonable price 
for that grade of oil, and independent 
companies were glad to supply the oil 
at a similar or even lower rate. The 
only possible explanation which Mr. 
Smith could find for the excessive prices 
paid by nearly all railways was that the 
Standard " is powerful enough, either by • 
reason of its enormous shipments of 
petroleum or by its influence in financial 
circles," to induce the railways to pay 
those prices. 



A Government CammiBskm 
in 



The use of 
commissions 
in the admin- 
istratiod of government has been rapidly 
growing of late years in the United 
States. There is, for instance, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which, with 
its increased functions, islhe instrument 
of the enlarging powers of the Federal 
Government in controlling the railways. 
There are also many State railway com- 
missions. And now there are two States 
in the I tiion — New York and Wiscon* 
sin v^hich have createfl cr»nunissions 
for the control of public utilities. In all 
these cases the commission exercises 
power of regulation and control. The 
new commission which the Province of 
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Ontario, Canada, has created, extends 
the idea one step furtiier. The Hydro 

Electric Power l\)niniission is designed 
itself to harness the water-prnvcr of the 
Province in the service of all U)c people. 
This Commission will acquire, by author* 
ity of the Council of the Province, by 
purchase or lease, either with <>r without 
* the consent f>f the owner, lands, water 
rights, or private power plants adapted 
for generating electric energy. The 
Commission can build and operate any 
works necessary to ^fenerate and trans- 
mit electrical power and deliver it to the 
towns and cities of the provinces. Moi« 
than this, it can do everything necessary 
to develop and bring into use the water- 
power of the province. This means that 
Ontario is determined to make Niagara 
Falls of direct service to the j)e()^)le of 
the Province rather than a source of 
. profit to industrial concerns. The Com- 
mission, moreover, will so administer its 
business as to co-op)erate and further liie 
municipally owned enterprises of the 
cities. It does not contemplate su pply ing 
small consumers directly. Any city can 
contract with the Commission for elec- 
tric current, but only after the jilan is 
approved by the voters of the munici- 
pality. Under the act creating the Com- 
mission, the city then can raise what 
money it needs for erecting the dis- 
tributing system. By this means every 
city and town in the E*rovincc is placed 
in a position to compete directly with 
the private companies now in the field. 
In its dealings with the cities the Com- 
mission does not intend to make a profit, 
but simply enough money to pay for the 
current, the cost of transmission, interest 
at four per cent, on the capital invested, 
and an annual sum sufficient to retire 
the securities issued within thirty years. 
Of course, how greatly rates may be 
reduced liy the adoption of the policy 
embodied in this act is still a matter of 
estimate, not of experience. Already, 
however, the Commission has made 
tenders to the cities to sirpply them 
with current at rates var}ing from 
fourteen dollars to tliirty dollars per 
horse-power annually. The city of To- 
ronto, where the private conipanies are 
paying thirty-five dollars for Nini^nra 
power, can obtain it from the Commis- 



sion at from fourteen dollars to seven- 
teen dollars and seventy-five cents. It 

has been estimated that instead of pay- 
ing' to the present cmnpany eight to 
twelve cents the kilowatt hour for incan- 
descent lighting, private consumeis can 
get it from the city for from five to six 
cents, and (or motor-power, instead of 
paying from two and a quarter to eit^ht 
cents, tliey can get it from liie ciiy tor 
from one to one and a half cents. It is 
even expected that as the system is 
developed the rates will be veni' greatly 
reduced, even to as low as two to four 
cents the kilowatt hour for private light- 
ing, and to even lower prices for power. 



^ r,. , , proposal to 

7/1 c History and j^^^^ .j the DOS* 

Prospects o/ the Plan ...^^ - poo* 

^ sibilides ox such 

a plan came two years ago (ram a 
young manufacturer of I ,ondon, Ontario, 
the Hon. Adam Heck. Ontario has 
no coal fields of its own, and there- 
fore depends upon Pennsylvanni for its 
fuel. This has meant a serious handi- 
cap upon the industrial development of 
the Province. Right witiiin its borders 
was a tremendous source of cnerg>' — the 
Falls of Niagara. This, the ' white coal," 
as it has been c ailed, had already been 
tapped by private concerns. So far as 
this enormous fall of water should be 
dedicated to industry, the query was 
whether it could not l)e made to promote 
the comfort and convenience of the 
public. A commission of investigation, 
employing expert engineers, ascertained 
the cost of construction and transmission, 
and the probable demand. The residts 
were submitted to the people of the cities 
of Ontario, wiUi a plan that has been 
described in the preceding; paragraph. 
The vote was affirmative In fcnir to one. 
As a consequence. Parliament in April 
last created the Hydro- Electric Power 
Commission, consisting of three men 
appointed by the Lieutenant'Govemor* 
in-C^ouncil. Of this rommisston, Adam 
Beck, the originator of the idea, was 
Chairman. The members hold office 
indefinitely, and have power to appoint 
such experts as they neeti. The men 
who nre afiministerini; this ])]an are men 
of imagination, i hey are not mspired 
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by ambition for a cheap power for g^reat 
industries alone, but for the development 
of resources for the use of all the coun- 
try. They expect to see this electric 
power replacing: coal in tbe water-works 
pumping station, and brilliantly lighting 
the streets of the city ; they expect to 
see it conkiii;,f food, healinu; houses, and 
relieving the farmer of his most arduous 
labor. They intend to make the widest 
and most civilizing use of what promises 
to be the most gigantic public electrical 
enterprise in the world. We hope that 
they will carry on this enterprise under 
such restraint as to make perfectly sure 
the preservation of the scenic value of 
the falls. 



Investigating New Tork 

Rapid Transit 



The new Public 

Service Com- 
mission f(ji" N'ew 
York City has begun the use of the ^^reat 
powers intrusted to it by a public inquiry 
into the affairs of die tnterborough-Met- 
ropolitan street railway s> stem in Man- 
hattan and the TJronx. and the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company. In Manhat- 
tan the Commission has been chiefly 
concerned with the question of facilities 
and service, in Brooklyn with the ques- 
tion of fniancial operations. The hear- 
ings luue been held by Mr. W. R. Will- 
cox, Chuinnan of the Commission, Xhus 
leaving the other members free to carry 
on some of the other manifold duties of 
the board. ^^r. William M. Ivins has 
been apjjointcd special counsel for this 
investigation, .\mong the witnesses who 
have testified as to the management of 
the Interborough-Metroix)litan System 
are Mr. I'luodore P. Shouts, President 
of the combination of conipanies com- 
prising tlie Intcrborough-Metrupuhtan 
System, and Mr. Frank Hedley, the 
General Manager, and Mr. Edward P. 
Bryan, the Pir^ident, of one of the con- 
stituent companies, tht" Intt rhnmu^h. 
Their testimony showed tlial the elevated 
roads are not being operated to their 
full capacity ; that the company did not 
feel it necessary to run sufticient cars 
durint^^ the non rush hours to give every 
pa.sseiiger a ^eat; that its otlicialshad not 
given any consideration to the recom- 
mendations of the old Board of Rapid 



Transit Commissioners for the better 

safeguarding of travelers in the subway; 
that many new cars of the ])resent type 
had been ordered for the subway with- 
out any investigation having been made 
of the advantages and the successful use 
in the Boston stibway and on the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad of other types of 
car with sitle entrances to facilitate 
the entrance and exit of passengers; 
that the elevated railways are violating 
a provision of their charter which re- 
quires ever>' passenger to l>e provided 
with a seat or no fare to be charged him. 
It was revealed tfiat the Belmont tunnel 
under the East River at Thirty-fourth 
Street is owned l)\- the Interhorough- 
Metropolitan. but that ii \vas not intemled 
to connect it physically with eithcj the 
Manhattan or the Queens County lines, 
and that a fare of three cents would be 
charged for passage through it. The 
olVicers of tl".^ system have expres.sed 
themselves as willing and anxious to 
carr>' out any recommendations of the 
Commission for the improvement of 
their ser\iee. Ikit the evidence which 
was elicited from them bv the examina- 
tions of Mr. Ivins haraiy showed that 
this attitude of mind had been of long 
duration with them. Considerable amuse- 
ment was caused at one session by the 
statement of (leneral Manager Hedley 
in reply to a question as to a provision of 
the subway diarter requiring the suppi} 
in<; of drinking water at each station. Mr. 
He(lle>' nai\el\' replied tliat any pas- 
senger could obtain a drink of water by 
going to the ticket office and asking for 
it I Mr. Willcox is considering the facts 
brought out by the inquir}', and will 
recommend to the full Commission within 
a short time orders whieh In his opinion 
should be issued to the interborough- 
Metropolitan officials for alterations and 
improvements in their service. The 
Conmiissioners have made it clear that 
they intend to act in a conser\.ui\e and 
careful manner. They do not purpose 
to issue drastic or revolutionary oiders 
until the need for them has been thoT- 
oui;hl\ shown: hut they do mean th.it 
transit conditions in New \ Ork shall l>e 
improved, and prompil) , m so far a» tike 
present lines of subway, elevated, and 
surface roads will permit 
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The formal decision 
The Strike qf the K aders of the 

Telegraphers telegraph unions to 
call all coaunercial telegraphers out on 
Strike was announced by President Small 
at Chicago on Friday of last week. It 
had, however, very liitlc prac tical effect 
oti the situation, because the ojx'rators 
had already very generally left their 
keys. Here is one more resemblance 
between industrial war and militarism — 
that is. the actual bcf^inniii<^ of hoslilitirs 
before the formal declaration of war has 
been issued; while another resemblance 
to actual warfare is seen in the outward 
air of ejccessive confidence assumed by 
both parties tn the struj^ple and in the 
exa^^'^eralion of ri jjorts as to the losses 
and strategic defeats <>i their opponents. 
So far as can be judged, with due allow- 
ance for such exaggeration of claims, the 
general business of the country has not 
been atTcctcd so severely as had been 
generally anticipated. On the other 
hand, the assertion of some of the West- 
ern (Jnion and Postal Telegraph officers 
loaf thr strike was practically over when 
u Ixti an, and that they are not inter- 
ested in the return of the operators 
who have gone out, may be taken 
with reserve. Of signiticance was the 
remark made in Chicago by ^Tr. 
Samuel (iompers, who announcetl thai 
his efforts and those of Mr. Neill, 
United States Labor Commissioner, to 
bring about peace between the contend- 
ing parties had licen altof,^'th(>r in vain 
for the reason that the strikers and the 
companies had not yet had their till of 
fighting. This is at the base of all such 
industiial contests — the feeling of ani- 
mosity instead of thi* spirit of business 
compromise. Later on it was annoiniced 
that the officers of the telegraphers' 
unions would accept as arbitrators the 
General Board of Arbitration belonn^i ng 
to the American Federation of Labor. 
This would consist of Mr, John Mitchell, 
of the mine workers, Mr. D.J. Keefe.of 
the longshoremen, and Mr. Gompers. It 
could hardly be expected tliat the com- 
panies would arecpt this board ; and oti 
their part they have shown no d isposi- 
tion to initiate measures leading to arbi- 
tration. Sex eral city boards of trade have 
8en^^titaons to President Roosevelt 



asking him to interfere in this strike on 
the same ground that justifit il his action 
in the cnnl strikt^ ^naniel}'. that pultlir 
prosperuy and a universal necessity re- 
quired instant cessation of the trouble. It 
is only upon this general ground that the 
President would unofTn.ially interfere, as 
he did bcfor-- • luit it is appart tu th.it 
he does not iliuik that such a crisis as 
yet exists. Accordingly, he has referred 
such requests to the Ikircau of Labor, 
which is in rxistenrc largely for the very 
purpose of lending its influence to stop 
.such senseless strikes — and we use tlic 
word " senseless " without intending to 
express any opinion whatever as to 
whether the claims of the striking opera- 
tors are or are not just. No such 
sitaieuieiit has yet been made on their 
part as to make it possible for a judi- 
cially-minded outsider to have such an 
opinion. The strikers in si)ecirir locali- 
ties, for instance, in New \'oik and ].o% 
Angeles, ascribe local causes for their 
action ; thus, in New York the operators 
still in^st that five men and four women 
were suspended solely on account of 
union affiliation, and that the General 
Manager of the Western Union Com- 
pany had falsely declared that these 
persons were dischaiged as drunkards; 
the Western T'nion Com^^any in reply 
say that the nine persons weie dis- 
charged for good cause, one man for 
drunkenness and one woman for absence 
from duty, while no further statement is 
made pubhc about the remainint^ se\en. 
Jiut it is clear that the real cause of the 
strike is not such local disputes, but 
rather the desitie of the operators:, on the 
one hand, to extend and strengthen their 
organisation, and the intention of the 
company, on the other hand, to insist upon 
open shop methods, and perhaps ulti- 
mately to force the unions out of exist- 
ence altogether as regards this industry. 



y^ . In view of the interest in 

Worth Whl^ ? ^f"^^ disputes aroused by 
the strike of telegraphers, 
it may be of interest to know the extent 
and success or non-suceess of strike 
nioveujcnts the country over. The figures 
given by the United States Department 
of Commerce and Labor in a recent 
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bulletin cnvcr the t'^'/t-nty Tn t- yt'nr pt-riofl 
endiiif^ in 1905. In lhat time ihrou^h 
out the country there were 3C,757 sinkes 
and 1,546 lockouts. These together 
affected 199,954 establishments so as to 
cause interruption to work ; while the 
enoinions total of 7,M4,270 enipIoyet.'s 
either went out on strike or were locked 
out by their employers. It must be 
remembered, also, that, in addition to 
the employees iinniecliately affected, 
many others in establishnient> connected 
with or dependent upon those closed 
down were deprived, in whole or in 
part, of work. The building trades have 
the bad pre-eminence of havin^f more 
strikes and more lockouts than any 
other industry. Many people will be 
sui prised to learn that not much more 
than twathirds of the strikes ordered 
were directed by la1)or organizations. 
On the other hand, those strikes which 
were ordered by labor organizations 
were more generally successful than the 
others. The employees who went on 
strike in these twenty-five j'enrs. accord- 
ing to this report, su( (fcdi.:d. in whole or 
in pail, more often llian they failed ; the 
percentage given for total failures on 
their partis 36.78 ; while the employers, 
when they took the initiative by locking 
out their employees, actually succeeded 
completely in tlieir contention in more 
than half of the cases. The cause of a 
little over forty per cent, of all strikes was 
a demand for increase of wages, either 
alone or in combination with other 
demands, while the next largest cause 
was for recc^nition of the union and 
union rules ; comparatively minor causes 
were actual rcdtu ti ^n of existintj wn^rs 
antl demands for a reduction of hours. 
Only J. 7 4 per cent, of the strikes were 
5)*mpathctic. Far the most important 
cause of lockouts was the question of 
recognizing unions. It is worth while t<» 
compare with this record of economic 
waste, financial loss, and personal suf 
fering, the description lately given by 
Mr. \\ . i:. Curtis, in (be Chicago Record 
Herald, of a manufacturing town where 
the Cooperative spirit rules, where nui- 
tual benefit is kept in mind by both em- 
ployers and employees, and where there 
has not been a strike within the i)resent 
generation. This is Manchester, in New 



Hampshire, n cit)' of alioiit se\"enty-ti\'c 
thousand inhabitants, with more than 
twenty thousand mechanics and faclor>' 
bands, who produce articles of commerce 
to Uie value of forty-seven million dollars 
a year, includinj; one lunuirecl and fifty 
tliousand miles of cloth — " enou^^h every- 
day to reach from the Merriuiac to 
New York City and return." The em- 
ployees are not organized because they 
do not need to be. They have, accord- 
ing to Mr. Curtis, confidence that the 
mill-owners will raise wages when trade 
conditions justify it, because they have 
done so repeatedly ; and when trade con- 
ditions are bad, the eniployees accept .i 
reasonable reduction, knowing also £r(nn 
experiejice that former wages will be 
restored when possible. In short, they 
believe in the justice as well as the hon- 
esty of their employers, and ir^stead of a 
coulinuous running light Intween em- 
ployer and employee to gel the Ixrtier 
one of the other, the two elements are 
working harmoniously together lor the 
connnon good. Tf the facts are as >fr. 
Curtis states them- and I'he ( )uilcK>k 
pretends to no first-hand knowledge on 
the subject — there is an example here of 
that industrial peace which sometime 
must displace industrial war. 

^. , A labor expert in the 
The Shortage ^. . • n 

r w ». Government ser\'ice calls 

of Labor i r . 

attention to the fact that 

there is at present, and likely to be for 
some jears, a shortage in the labor 
market of the world. This condition is 
due, he adds, to widespread prosperity 
and the unparalleled ente.prise of the 
age. which iias Jed to the imdertaktng of 
more large projects than can possibly 
be completed within a reasonable time. 
Chief, of course, of these vast enter- 
prises which will constitute a drain upon 
the labor market of the world for many 
years to come is the Panama Canal, 
which can use a steady force of forty 
thousand men— a standing army of 
laborers eiiga^cd iti a campaign whose 
duration no one as yet dares definitely 
to predict. In this army, especially, 
desertions are numerous, and are con- 
stantly taking place at the averaj^^e rale 
of about seven hundred a week« thus 
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calling for that number of new recruiis 
to keep the force up to its highest effi- 
ciency. These deserters, moreover, do 
not, as a rule, K ave Panama to go else- 
where to join the ranks, but many of 
them, especially frugal Italians and 
SpanttfrdSt go home to live upon their 
earnings, supplemented by less labori- 
ous labor in garden or field, to which 
they have been accustomed. Of the 
other great enterprises which will call 
for thousands of laborers at good wages 
for many years to come may be men- 
tioned the (irand Trunk Pacific and 
Great Northern Railways, which are 
constructing lines aggregating six thou- 
sand miles or more. The former of 
these is pushing its work as rapidly as 
it can secure labor, and is now turning 
toward the project of securing Japanese 
coolies as perhaps the most available 
and desirable source of supply. The 
two great railway enterprises in the 
Northwest could probably utiliTre be- 
tween them a labor army sixty thousand 
strong; but there is little probability 
that diey will be able to secure anything 
near that number, even at the good 
wages they are offering. New Vt)rk, in 
its various tunneling and subway work 
in progress, to say nothing of that pro 
posed, has been and will be an eager 
bidder in the labor market; and the call 
for labor here, where conditions are more 
attractive than at Panama or in the 
Northwest, meets with a ready response. 
In fact, the large cities of the United 
States, where great works are constantly 
being carried on, have the pick of the 
labor market, though along with it they 
have a varied assortment of difficulties 
with unions and other agencies to 
counterbalance this advantage. How 
many laborer-5 will be required for the 
great conduit begun near Peekskill 
June 20, which is to tap the CatskiUs 
and give New York a new water supply, 
at a cost of $161,000,000, no one as yet 
is able to say. The great $l01,0U().(»i)() 
barge canal this State will also call 
for an army of laborers at a good wage 
when once it is fairly under way. In 
addition, the railwaysof the United States 
within the next fixe years will 1)uilcl, in- 
cluding switches, terminals, sidings, etc., 
many thousand miles of new trackage, 



thus affording employment to thousands 
more. In the Old World, also, there 
are great works in contemplation or in 
actual construction, which will call for 
labor at fair remuneration at least.- 
Such are the Transvaal mines, where the 
loss of the Chinese coolies now being 
deported will have to be made good ; 
the g:rcat Cape to Cairo Railway, and 
the rebuilding and double-tracking of 
the long Siberian Railway across the 
Asiatic continent; while the develop- 
ment of Korea and Manchuria under 
Japanese control will create a demand 
for Oriental labor at home. The gen- 
eral effect of this competition for labor 
is good, though not an unmixed bless* 
ing. Never before has the premium on 
muscle been so p^reat as it is today in the 
labor marts of the world, with the result 
that labor has found that it can, to a 
great extent, dictate terms as to hours 
and remuneration. The Government 
expert referred to says that in some 
instances it is estimated that labor is 
now only about three-fourths as efficient 
as it was a few years ago. In fact, the 
increasing cost of unskilled labor and 
its decreasing eflfectiveness present the 
economic problem of the times. Many 
great enterprises and thousands of 
smaller ones, in cities and elsewhere, 
are held in abeyance largely on this 
accoimt, their promoters waitini^ for a 
time when the cost of construction and 
the harassment in regard to hours and 
strikes, etc., may seem less prohibitive. 
As to labor on the farm, that, for obvi- 
ous reasons, stands in a class by itself. 
Practically, it is impossible for farmers, 
especially in the West, to secure good 
labor at reasonable prices during the 
season when they need it most — that of 
harvest time. 



„ By the appointment of Ed- 

Nation M Moigan as post- 

master of New \ ork the 
President has rewarded thirty-four years 
of able service in the New York Post- 
Office. Mr. Morgan began his service 
in 1873, when he was eighteen years old, 
ns a letter-carrier. Then he became in 
succession clerk, chief clerk, superin- 
tendent of first one and then another 
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and then a third branch ofltce, general of such responsibility demands has ap- 

superintendent of city delivery, assistant parenfly confirined this general tesci- 

postmnster, and arting^ postmaster. The inonial. The appointment will, there is 

p>osition which he is iiuw ab nit lo occupy every reason to believe, have good effect, 

might well be considered from many not only in providing the New York 

points of view next in importance only Post-OiKice with an efficient head, but 

to that of the Postmaster-General. The also in establishing more firmly than 

New York City Post-Office is not merely ever the merit system in the civil semce. 
a post-office for the city oT New York ; in ^ 
many respects it is the post-office for the 

United States. To it come not only the initiative '©cent election in 

mails for the dwellers of the city, but ^ Trial Portland, Oregon, j^ave 
mails destined for all parts of the conn- tn the referendum and the 
tr>' and even of the world. It is indeed initiative a pretty thorough and. on the 
one of the world's distributing stations, whole, a very satisfactory trial. The 
Almost all of Canada*s foreign mails, and result was locally regarded as gratif>ing 
almostaU of the letters that pass between in that the voters took a deep interest in 
Europe and Australasia, go through the matter and canvassed the subject 
the New York Post-Otfice. There are most thoroughly. Twetuy-one separate 
twenty-seven States which combined questions were submitted. Loans for 
did, two years ago, less postal business, $3,000,000 and %\ ,000,000 for water 
as reckoned in receipts, than the sin- |ripes and parks respectively were ap- 
gle Post-Office of New \'()rk Cii\ The proved, but the proposed moderate 
entire city of Milwaukee had a suuiller increases in the compensation of the 
postal business than either of two of City Engineer, Attorney, Treasurer, and 
the thirty-seven branches of the New Judge, although now very small for so 
York City Post-Office. The number important a city, were defeated, as was 
of pieces of mail matter that anini- the proposition to pay the Councilinen 
ally pass through this huge post-otiice at the rate of $100 a month. The vote 
actually presents no image to the mind, on tliese was almost unanimously '* No.^ 
To call it a billion and a half is erf no A gas franchise for twenty*five years to 
particular use, though in fact that is, in a new company was approved, although 
round terms, the number. Fnch particu strongly opposed on the ground that it 
lar piece has to be sent on its way accu- was "a willful misuse of the initiative to 
rately and swiftly. The machine for ' compass selfish ends, and if adopted will 
accomplishing this has to be of enormous go far to discredit the initiative in the 
complexity and delicacy. Mr. Morgan ejes of all lovers of good government." 
knows that machine. He has the kind It was, by muniriiial students and the 
of mind that can know it. Stories have Citizens' Committee, considered an ill- 
been recounted concerning his remark- advised movement, but the voters in 
able powers of memory and discernment this respect seemed to proceed upon the 
Whether true or not, they indicate the gen- theory that " if one old rat had a rat-hole 
cral reputation of M r. Morijan amon^ his into a man's c ellar, a i:ff>od way to combat 
associates. On the day of his promotion it was to authorize another rat to dig 
in 1889 a ladder of immortelles was placed another rat-hole.*' Thecharge for liquor 
on his desk as a greeting from his fellow- licenses, both retail and wholesale, was 
clerks. I'ach succeeding promotion substantially increased. Of the twenty 
found this ladder there nfj;ain with a rung on«- ] ir< ^itions stilimitied, the eleclc»rs 
added. This time the additional rung, voted •}cs ' on thirteen, and "no" on 
the ninth, bore the word " Postmaster"— eight. A Citizens' Committee repre- 
and the bottom rung "Carrier.** It is senting the business bodies, labor organi- 
not surprising that a man with such a zations, and ta.xpayers' league (of which 
rec«.»rd s}i"iilil li.ive received the indorse- l)<)(ly United States Senator-elect Mulkev 
mcnt of business cunceriis. ot the press, was a representative) carefully studied 
and of public officials. The careful the questions and issued a pamphlet 
scrutiny which appointment to a position giving advice as to the merits of the 
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several measures. Their suggestions 
were followed on thirteen out of the 

twenty-one questions submitted. At the 

same election a deteriniiKd effort to 
restore the Republican machine was 
defeated. Mr. Thomas C. Devlin, a 
very capable man, was nominated by the 
Republicans, and strenuous efforts were 
made to whip Republican voters back into 
line fas Portland is normally a Repub- 
lican town), but Dr. Lane, the present 
Mayor, who ran as a Democrat and In- 
dci^ndent, was chosen by 700 votes, 
although all the rest of the Republican 
ticket was elected ; and so Portlaud 
maintained her reputation for inde- 
pendence. 



Under a new law of 
Massachusetts, four State 
Inspectors of Weights 
and Measures have b^n their work of 
visiting every city and town in that State 
to test the ofl'icial weights and measures 
preparatory to a more vigilant protection 
of the public frotn gross frauds. These 
inspectors will also instruct the local 
authorities in their duties in order that 
they in their turn may determine most 
accurately the reliability of the weights 
and measures which are used by the 
dealers of their municipality in transac- 
tions with the people. Under the law 
the sphere nf the new officials is of the 
same class as that of the State Board of 
Health toward local lieallh authorities. 
It is supplementary and independent 
both. That is» the State offic i' an 
work in co-operation with the local 
officials, or they can come into their tield, 
make inspections and cause arrests upun 
their own account without waiting for 
the action of the local officials. In that 
way a promptness of action is possible 
in enierii^encies which alone may l)e suf- 
hcieni to secure arrests or prevent 
further crime. One feature of the new 
law gives it far more practical efficiency 
than any previous law: the officer in 
pursuit of crime is not recjuired to show 
intent of crime on the part of the person 
he would arrest. The only question is 
one of fact — ^was there a misrepresenta- 
tion of the quantity of the goods sold ' 
If it is found that the weight or measure 
was not up to llic standard, it is not 



necessary to prove that the seller was 
tr) ing to defraud ; he can be arrested for 
the short sale. It is to be presumed that 

every city in the I'^nited Slates suffers as 
much as Bosttjn from fraudulent \vci;;hts 
and measures, indeed, a New York paper 
says that in three months alone New 
York City inspectors have caught nearly 
eight hundred short \veii,dit rascals and 
fined them more than is2,()00, while 
Albany is said to lose ;> 100,000 annually 
by prejudiced scales and measures. The 
new Commissioner under the Massa- 
chusetts law, Mr. Daniel C. V. Palmer, 
is autliority for the statement that there 
will probably always be deceptive 
weights and measures in use, no matter 
how vigilant the officers, and that they 
have been cxceedinj;ly common. In his 
office are man>' practical illustrations of 
the frauds perpetrated upon the public. 



_ . _ , Measures of capacity 
^ are made smaller than 

the standard. Measures of weight are 
jockeyed with so as to perpetrate seri- 
ous frauds upon the public Measures 
which seem to be honest have a false 
bottom, so that a four-c|uart measure 
will really hold a pint less than that. 
The outer bottom is flush with the edge 
of the wood of irfiich the measure is 
made, and a buyer would not be likely to 
think of the rl» r*'ption. Another way of 
doing the suuie thing is to cut otY the top 
of the measure, leaving the true bottom 
all right, but cutting down the total 
capacity to not more than three quarts 
and a half. ( )ne device is for sales by 
quarts to be by liquid measure, when 
dry measure should be used. The dif- 
ference is material, and the fraud is 
common. It is said that probably ninety 
per cent, of the liquor sold for pocket 
flasks is short in quantity. There 
is a pint flask which has blown in the 
glass, " Honest measure ; full pint,** 
when it is dishonest to the amount of 
an ounce and a half off from the sixteen 
ounces which the Hask should contain. 
Fraud is common in spool thread. The 
quality is up to standard, becau.se dete- 
rioration would be detected quickly by 
experts. Hut it is not easy to tell 
whether the length is correct. Spools 
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are made with a laiiger thickness of w'wyg as high as twen^five per cent.» 

wood. The outer nppenmnce cnnnot be become a very serious Tiiroad upon the 
detected as differenl from that of an living of the mass of the people, 
honest spool, but there is a material _ . 
difference. In case of very large spools ^ '.' 
of black thread, stamped to contain a t>' t ^^^c"<5"e reads that on 
12,000 yards, the qunntity hns been ^'"t'j^Jj account of the disturb- 
racasured up to 10,500 to 1 1,500 in dif- ances in Belfast during 
ierent cases, but always materially short the early part of last week troops to tfie 
of the advertised 12.000. Bacon has number of seven thousand were sent in 
been found wrapped in si.v wrappers, from outside; that searchlights were 
and all of tlu' six wtTt- wcij^lu'd and sold \iscd in the streets to discourai^u ihreat- 
to the cublomcr as part of the pound, ening demonstrations ; that m a single 
Sausages are wrapped in oil paper in session of a local coiir) forty prisoners 
the same way. Weights are manipulated were tried for rioting ; that twenty-eight 
with equal fraud. 0>i.' way in }.^rocer>' injured persons were taken to the hos- 
stores, in order to escape detection, is pitals on one evening, while hundreds 
to put a weight under the pan in which were left severely injured ; that the mob 
the groceries are weighed. It is baU stretched ropes and chains across some 
anced by keeping a poise in the pan streets to impede the cavalry ; and that 
on the other end of the beam, so that great heaps of stones and other missiles 
the scales shall never stand at an exact were piled up to use in attacks — an idea 
equilibrium and show tfiat they are true may be had of the magnitude and sen- 
balances. Suspicion is diverted in this ousness of the situation. Prompt action 
way. One of the worst frauds is that by the authorities reduced the town to 
perpetrated by the cheap spring balance, something like its usual condition of 
The weight pulls down tlie indicator quiet, and* at tlie end of the week it 
against the graduated face of brass was announced that the disorder had 
upon which pounds and fractions are ended. The strike itself was in some 
marked. By slipping this graduated respects so singrular as tr> be perhaps 
bras>> face upward, a larger weight is unique. At the outset it was a strike 
brought opposite the indicator, and the of dockmen and carters, but it soon 
buyer is cheated. These scales are used extended to other industries, and finally 
much by peddlers. If the boot is on the the constabulary, who should have been 
other foot, that is. if they are bu\ iu«; employed in keepint^ the y>earc took the 
instead of selling, say, getting the house- opportunity to join in Uie btuke and to 
keeper's stock of rags, and want to get press for the immediate giantitig of 
much for little, the brass face is slipped demands previously made. These de- 
downward, aiul a less weight is brought mands were not in thenisvKes fso far as 
opposite the indicator. It is the pur- one can judge at this distance} unrea- 
pose of tlie introduction of new methods sonable, but it is unendurable that those 
to keep a closer watch than ever for the who should preserve the public peace 
criminals. Under the new pure food should desert their posts at a critical 
and dnjg law. the quality of goods must moment. Ailded to all the other trouble 
be so high that tiiere is great risk in was an outbreak of sectarian hatred, 
deception. Therefore, being shut <M While Belfast has a large majority of 
from safe fraud upon the public in one Protestant residents, the Roman Catho- 
way, the probability is that imscrupulous lies are numerous enough to make the 
dealers will all the more ivy to cheat traditional and fanatical enmity between 
otherw ise, and the use of weights and the two factions active, as it has been, in 
measures which give short quantities is point of fact, in Belfast and throughout 
the obvious way of accomplishing tibeir Ulster for centuries. The constabulary 
purpose. The subject is of large impor- of Belfast is under the control of the 
tance all over the country. Frauds fre- Irish Government, not of the city author- 
quently going as high as ten per cent, tties; and in many districts of theciQr 
of the purchase, and occasionally run- Protestants object to Roman Catholic 
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memlXfs of tli<i force, while in other di&* 

tricts the case is reversed. In times of 

trouble like the presetit. accordingly, sec- 
tananteeling niii> liij^h. The ievancesof 
tlie twelve or thirteen hundred constables 
were concisely expressed by their leader, 
Barrett, who said, We have the title of 
hfinj^ till- finest ImkIv of policf in the 
woi ld. and we are the worst jjaid." Their 
demand was for an increa;»e of only 
twenty-five cents a day, with three-fourths 
of pay as a pension after twenty-five 
years' ser\'ire. Two vice-rej^al conimis- 
sioni> ha\ e reconinicndedlh.a diisdeinaiul 
be granted, and it is the failure of the 
Irish Government to carry outthis recom- 
mendation that has made bad feeling. 
Of course the outbreak will be used as 
political ammunition by the opponents 
of Mr. Birrell, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, but he seems now to have the 
situation in hand. 



- For years Joseph Joachim, 

.foac*im vrhodiedattheageofseventy- 
six on Thursday of last week, was known 

as the greatest living violinist. He was, 
however, more than that; he was an 
immeasurable influence for wholesome- 
ness and artistic sincerity in music. His 
early years were spent in the midst of 
the romantic movement in the art. As 
a bo>'. he was a protege of Mendelssohn. 
He \ cry early was drawn to the n)usic 
of Schumann, and his own compositions, 
which are seldom heard in concerts, show 
Schumann's influence. He was, there- 
fore, far from being a pedant. Thor- 
ouglily trained as he was in the traditions 
and the forms of the classical composers, 
he learned how to value structure in 
music — what niitjht lie ealled the beatsty 
of musical architecture. .\t the same 
time he brought to his study of music a 
sensitiveness to its emotional qualities. 
Against the attempt, however, of some 
later cfm>posers \n remove all restraint 
and reix)se from music, which has 
resulted in making music a medium of 
eroticism, and to force music to set forth 
concrete pictures and speak a concrete 
language. |oa< him rex oUed. Therefore, 
although Liszt greatly admired Joachim's 
talent, and made him a leader of an 
orchestra at Weimar, Liszt's musical in- 



fluence over Joachim was nil. On the 

other hand, Brahms, who was a personal 
fiiend of Joachim, had great inHnencc 
()\ er him ; and in turn Joachim did a great 
deal to interpret iirahms to the public, 
just because Brahms does not abandon 
himself to Ins emotions, he is often called 
dry. Joachim was just the one to bring 
out of the nnisic of Hrahms both its 
structural and its sensuous beauty. .\s 
the founder and leader of the Joachim 
Quartet (of strings) he api>eared in pub- 
lic many years after he had practically 
retired as a soloist. He was a conductor 
of ability and note, and a teacher of 
some of the best violinists of our day. 
Like Manuel Garcia, the great singing 
teacher and inventor of the laryngoscope, 
who died last year at over a hundred 
years of age, and Verdi, the great Ital- 
ian opera composer, who died in 1901, 
Joachim formed a link with what now 
seems an early stage in the development 
of music; and. like these two other aged 
musicians, he helped to preserve through 
a period of great change the best influ- 
ences of an earlier and in many respects 
a saner day. 



The Slavery of the 



Cities 



The Republican State Committee of 
Ohio, in opposition to the wishes of Sen- 
ator Foraker, lately adopted resolutions 

favon'njT the candidacy of Mr. Taft for 
President. .After the action was taken 
Senator Forakergave out a statement sh) - 
ing that the Committee resolutions had 
nobinding value; that the real decision of 
the question ns to what candidate should 
receiv e ( )hio s nidorsement for the Pres- 
idency rested with the State Convention 
to meet next year. In the meanwhile," 
he added, and evidently he intended the 
words to carr}' deep significance, " we 
shall have our municipal elections and 
the benefit of occurring events, in the 
light of which we shall no doubt be able 
to act intelligently and satisfoctorily." 

To Senator Foraker ^>olitics is a game, 
the natural and legitimate prizes of 
which are the spoils of office. He expects 
all elections — ^local. State, and National — 
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to dovetail tnjTether, each beings regarded 
as merely one of many plays in the larger 
game which is primarily a contest for 
control among conflicting groups of self- 
seeking politicians. In accordance with 
that view, there is nothini^ inconi^niotis 
in treating the municipal elections in 
Ohio this fall merely as a preliminary 
skirmish between opposing factions that 
are to meet in lander comhnt next year. 

Rut what does the adoption of this 
view of the matter signify to the cities 
of Ohio, and especially to Cincinnati, 
the home city of both Senator Foiaker 
and Secretary Taft ? 

pV.r \cars Cincinnati has been very 
badl\ f^ovcmed. The hold upon tfie 
city of the Republican machine domi- 
nated by George B. Cox was like the 
grip of I'nminan) upon New York. 
Senator toraker iiimseU in the past 
has cooperated with that machine and 
its franchise-grabbing allies. He helped 
to override public opinion in order 
to secure fifty-year franchises ft)r the 
street railway companies. Two years 
ago the voters of Cincinnati rose in 
revolt against the (' >x machine and 
drove it from ])ower. It is worthy of 
note in thi^s connection that Mr. Taft, 
then as now the holder of a Cabinet 
position under a Republican administra- 
tion in Washini,^ton. courageously ad- 
vised the defeat of the local Republican 
ticket in his home city. Cox, the dis- 
credited " boss/* has now come out as a 
supporter of Mr. Taft for President. At 
the same time he is laying plans to 
regain control of Cincinnati. The issue 
of good municipal government thus pre- 
sented to the people of Cincinnati may 
be quite as vital to them as their iiitere^^t 
in the outcome of the Presidential cain- 
|.>aign. It is the right of the people of 
Cincinnati to have their municipal con- 
test decided on the basis of its own 
merits and not ujhjh the \\ii<>lly extrane- 
ous issues of National politics. 

In Cleveland } ears of agitation and 
conflict are to culminate in the munici^ 
pal election of this fall. Mayor Johnson 
has been engaged fnr hn!f a Hnzen years 
now in a contest with the principal trac- 
tion interests of Cleveland. The coro> 
ing election i> c xp( ctctl to be decisive of 
the issue involved, which is one of great 



concern to the city and of deep interest 
to the entire country. If Mayor Johnson 
is re-elected, the interests in opposition 
can scarcely hope to block the Mayor's 
traciir>n policy further. If Mayor John- 
son is unsticcessful at the polls, the 
policy for which he has fought will nat- 
urally be abandoned.. Witiiout taking 
sides, in this editorial, on the issue that 
(ii\ ides the jieople of Cleveland. The 
Outlook insists that it is of the greatest 
importance tliat this issue be settled on 
its merits as a municmal question, free 
from the distractions of^ National politics. 
When the outcome of Cleveland's mu- 
nicipal election is announced, the returns 
should indicate whether Mayor Johnson's 
policy has been approved or rejected. 
That outcome should have no signifi- 
ance whatever as lo Ohio's choice next 
year for the Republican nomination tor 
the Presidency. 

.\dherence to Senator Forakei 's view 
of the sigJiiticance of mnniciy>al elections 
would tend to make the cities the slaves 
of the National party organizations. 
American cities can have good govern- 
ment only on the condition that gocxi 
municipal government be ki i>t continu- 
ously before the electorate as the chief 
and in fact the only end of municipal 
elections. The separation of municipal 
fi'iin Stite and National elections was 
designed lo enable the voters of cities to 
give their attention to local questions in 
local elections, free from the distractions 
of State and National campait^^ns. This 
purix)se would be drfeati-d if the voters 
could be induced to cast their ballots at 
municii^l elections on the theory that the 
fate of this or that issue or personality 
( >f National politics was dependent on the 
outcome. 

The cities, in order to work out tJieir 
proper destiny, must have freedom from 
the domination of outside issues. They 
can secure and retain that freedom only 
by asserting it, and by refusing to be 
misled by the false contention that 
extraneous National issues have any 
proper place in a municipal election. If 
the voters of Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
other Ohio cities in casting their ballots 
at the municipal elections keep in mind 
only the welfare and good government 
of their respective cities, politicians like 
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Senator Foraker, with whom ihe wish 

iiKiy be father to the thought, will sof)n 
% cease to maintain that the municipal elec- 
tions have any sigMificance for National 
{>attisan purposes. 

A Volicy of Attitude 

Hitherto there has been a choice 

between but two policies concerninjj 
viol.iidis <A the law — one the ^xjlicy of 
letting ihoni al(>iii', ihi- otlier the ])olicy 
of prosecuting and punishing them, lu 
the case of the common criminal, who 
with chisel and dynamite l^rcaks open a 
safe, or, cocked pistol in hand, holds 
up the trax'eler nti the hiijhwny, it h;is 
iiui been reputable to advocate any tuher 
policy than that of prosecution and pun- 
ishment. The only question which it 
has been regarded as decent to ask is 
simply. Is there sufficient evidence to 
warrant indictment ? 

In the case, however, of the criminal 
cor|>oration and its criminal oflictais, 
it has become a comnion thing for 
reputable people and for very sperinlh' 
reputable journals to cry out in alarm 
against any such policj-. These crimi* 
nals, say they, move in our circ'e 
of society; they deal with us in the 
-Stock exchange; they are i^illars in 
the fabric of oui prospeiiiy ; they de- 
termine the value of our propeity; to 
proceed against them is to give way to 
hysteria. Re.sentment against powerful 
lawbreakers and determination to put 
them under icsiraint is called "hostility 
to large business interests," In this 
w ise do such individuals and newspapers 
criticise the President for enforcing the 
laws, and urge a poliey of innction. Kven 
those journals wh ch would limit the 
Government to the role of big policeman 
would have it \k- x very l)ene\ oltnil 
policeman intlced. They would have it 
so beufvolrut ns !K)t e\'en to undertake 
to collect e\ iiience concerning the crimi- 
nal operations of a corporation. Investi- 
gation for the purpose of obtaining such 
evidence is, from their ix)int of view, 
med.llesouve interference with matters 
that no public official can by any possi- 
bility underetand. The Standard Oil 
Company is convicted and fined ; stocks 



fall in value} and the shout goes up. 

See what you have tlone 1 Even when a 
finanrier is called ujion the witness stand 
to answer questions concerning stock 
and bond transactions, voices, in culti- 
vated tones, ask. When Is this persecu- 
tion to cease ? 

Ij^norin^ this c riticism. the Attorney- 
(ieneral ot the I nited J^tates venluieil 
to remark a few days ago that the pur- 
ixise of the .Vdministration to prosecute 
those trusts which were \ iolatint; the law- 
was unchanged, jie turilu rniorc ex- 
plained that if sufficient evidence were 
obtaipable to convince a jury, the Gov- 
ernment was ready to bring criminal 
suits against individuals as well as cor- 
porations, lake Professor Osier, how- 
ever, he relied too much upon his hear- 
ers' sense of humor ; he is reported to 
have likened the lawless classes to a 
co\ e\ of f^ame. of which any individual 
nii.i;ht fall at the next shot. 

Shocked by this evidence of humt)r 
in a. public official, an oracle has spoken. 
I>esigned *' to diffuse among the pt^ople 
correct information on all interesting 
subjects." and "to inculcate just princi- 
ples in religion, morals, and jx^litics," it 
cannot withhold the truth. Of course it 
cannot countenance inaction, and of 
course it cannot cnintnend the Adminis- 
tration. The New York Evening Post 
has therefore received of necessity, tlie 
mother of discover)', a new theory. On 
the one hand, it declares, All this reck* 
less playing witli danger is. to be sure, 
of a piece with the sense of impunity 
which President Roosevelt has steadily 
displayed. ... He has snapped his 
fingers at warnings." On the other 
hand, it stoutly affirms, ■ .Xohody is 
asking that ilio (lovernment recede or 
recant, in ii»e enforcement ot the law, 
let it be as rigorous as justice, as impar- 
tial as fate." 

Here is where the discovery is an- 
nounced: " Btit in all these things the 
manner counts inunensely." 

The cure, then, for all our evils 
appears to lie in the adoption by the 
CIf>vernment of the grand air. In hold- 
in*^ up ciinnnals you nuist not do your 
work tt)o suddenly or too roughly. If 
they are rich, and you speak to them as 
you would to other criminals, you greatly 
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err. There muse be no indignaiion 
expressed against their enormities, no 

word of exhilaration as you join in the 
pursuit, and no clinching of llie teeth as 
you hold them fast. What the Admin- 
istration should do, apparently, is not 
to catch the thief, but to strike an atti- 
tude. 

The Eveninj^ Post conchicks th:it the 
"general lesson o( the day " is " tlia^ the 
country^s business, in all its ramifica- 
tions, is like a vast but complicated and 
delicate machine, into which not even a 
President born under a lucky star can 
thrust a stick without causing a smash- 
up." What, then, should be done? We 
remember: "The manner counts im- 
mensely." Let the President, "as rii^or- 
ous as justice, as impartial as fate." take 
his stick in hand, bow, salute, and point 
it at the machine. All then would be 
well. 

Great' Riches and 
Sanity 

The New York Sun is of opinion that 
Dr. Felix Adter's statement that some 

of the very rich art* insane will be 
taken as a compliment by people who 
have been in the habit of late yeacs of 
being described as criminals; for in- 
sanity involves moral irresponsibility, 
aiul -x ninn who is out of his head can 
commit an\ indiscretion in the way of 
taking other people's property, invading 
other people's rights, or making a brutal 
display of his possessions, without being 
suspecteil of being bud either in elhics 
or taste. Dr. Adler was really casting a 
light on a very obscure and perplexing 
matter; for Americans of to-day are not 
vmnrcnstonied to see a mnn who has 
seemed the most striking tinancial suc- 
cess turn to the most incredible folly 
when he locks his door on his business 
and tries to be a man among men and 
nrtt merely a sjvritii Inisifiess force. 
Nor is this unnatural, with great j>osses- 
sions of any kind, especiall) if they are 
sudtienly acquired, come equally great 
ix-rils. 

The men are few who could become 
enormously rich on short notice and 



not lose their heads, for a time at 
least. Not many years ago a quiet, plod- 

ding minister in the neighborhood of ^ 
• New \'ork. who had been brought up in 
the uunost frugality by a niggardly 
father, and who was living in the quiet- 
est way and doing obscure Avotk in u 
humble spirit, suddenly found hiiii>«-If, 
on the death of his father, n very rich 
man. It turned out that the father, in- 
stead of being in reduced circumstances, 
was a miser who had heaped up a laige 
fortune. The sudden change was too 
much for tlie equilibrium of the son. In 
a few weeks he was in possession of a 
handsome house on the West Side ; and 
it was reported at one time that three 
yachts awaited his command in the river 
below. This insanity lasted about two 
years ; and then, as the story runs, the 
victim of the obsession was back again 
where he slatted. He had ne\er been 
in an as\ luiii, becau.se his aberration of 
mind had taken the form of enriching 
Other people and impoverishing himself; 
and such lunatics are always in great 
demand. 

Observant Americans have watched 
with amazement and indignation the 
eccentricities of the insane millionaire 
abroad. They bave seen him throw his 
money into the gutter with the child- 
like belief that he was getting something 
for it, or with the fatuous idea that he 
was making an impression on those 
about him. Furopcans have been long 
enough in this world to know the difter- 
ence between real wealth and sham 
wealth; between the man who has a 
pedigree behind him and the man who 
pretends that he has one ; and they Un^k 
upon the lavish expenditures ol the 
in.sane American with well-bred amaze- 
ment, quite content to hold the phitter 
out in various wa>s while the shower 
falls. An intelligent American, who 
knows his Europe well, was summoned 
to the relief of an insane millionaire in 
a hotel in the Riviera not long ago. 
The millionaire had stayed over night, 
and it seemed to him, when he remem- 
bered the fact that he had arrived after 
dinner on the previous evening and was 
going away immediately after breakfast, 
that twelve hundred francs was an even 
more generous compensation than he 
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\?onld have volunteorL'cl himself. The 
experienced American went over ihc 
itemized bill and speedily reduced it to 
the very comfortable proportion of about 
sixty frnncs. 

There is no reason wh> tin- iii.sane 
milliunaire ought not to be led at liberty, 
provided it is understood that he is in- 
sane, and that foreigners, in making up 
their estimate of national charactn and 
taste, are not to attach any more impor- 
tance to him than they would attach to 
the inmates of the various asylums for 
those bereft of their senses. This kind of 
insanity is amenable to treatment, but 
the treatment ought to be preventive. 
There ought to be in every cunuuunity 
one or two wise women who would ^ve 
the newly rich advice as to how to spend 
their money. This kind of service is 
rendered to people much oflener than 
society suspects ; for the newly rich 
sometimes have a glimmer of the fact 
that they are not wholly sane, and seek 
the pi^tiidance and restraint of those w hose 
minds are not ill. More than one case 
of insanity has been arrested by this kind 
of concealed restraint. 

Not many years ago, in one of our 
great cities, a man and wife who hnd 
recently come, through mining opera- 
tions, into the possession of a great 
fortune, but who were densely ignorant, 
discovered their condition at an early 
date and had sense enoui^h to avoid 
humiliation by invokmg the guidance 
of experts. They secured a teacher 
who taught them how to speak ; another 
who told them what books to read and 
how to read them. They went to Kn- 
rope under educational escort, and, l>eing 
open-minded and with a good deal of 
natural quickness, they rapidly acquired 
the habit of being rirli. W hen they 
returned hrvme. still ivcting uiuier the 
best advice, they secured the services 
of a competent architect, who built 
them a tasteful house, very unlike the 
imitation log cabin in stone which dis- 
figures a certain New \'ork street. They 
also secured competent persons to fur- 
nish the house and to buy pictures for 
them ; and under this wise tutelage, in- 
.stead of becoming victims of chronic in- 
sanity, thev becnnie rnttona! members of 
society. There is room here,evidently,for 
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a new profession. Competent young men 
and women, thoroughly educated in the 
amenities, humanities, and decencies of 
life, could not do better for themselves, 

or render a greater senice to society, 
than to take the millionaires who are on 
the point of becoming insane, and by 
skillful treatment keep them within the 
ranks of the rational. 

De Quincey's well-known analysis of 
the insanity of the later Ca:sars throws 
light on this problem. No man can 
stand at the apex of the world, with 
the consciousness that all things are 
possible to him, that there is no restrain- 
ing power, that he can do anything he 
chooses with himself or with others, 
and not become insane, unless he is an 
exceptionally strong person. This is 
what befalls a great many very rich men. 
They have found themselves practically 
without restraint ; they were able to do 
whatever they chose with theirneighlx>rs; 
they discovered that they could have 
their way with the Government ; to their 
surprise, even the Ten Commandments 
seemed to be abrogated for them ; they 
effaced the distinction between right and 
wrong. I'ntler such circumstances insan- 
ity was alnK)st inevitable. The ("io\t rn- 
ment, the .'>tates, conununities, and an 
increasing tnimber of individuals have 
now ma(le it their business to put the 
insane of this class under restraint ; and 
there is good hope that within a few 
years their number will be greatly dimin- 
ished. To be ver>' rich with honor is 
already becoming a distinction ; to have 
both great wenltli and sanity may not be 
in the future q^uite so uncommon as 
to tlay, ' 

The Spectator 

The Spectator confesses to the weak- 
ness — as some may consider it — of find- 
ing en jo>-ment in the various advertising 

schemes offered to the great American 
public. He enjoys the versatiUty of 
those peo^Jie who are able to ** cut the 
garment to the cloth,'* no matter what 
the cloth may be, and say the thing 
which expresses in a nutshell the merits 
of the article all pervplf " need and must 
have." The 5>ix;ctator is told that the 
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writinjy of advertisements is n pnyincf 
business and is really classed as a 
profession, su great is the originality 
required in bringing^ out ** catchy" 
phrases and verses lo allure the e} c nf 
the reader, and otherwise to brin^r 1 i r 
and seller face to face quickly and 
effectively. But if this be true in regard 
to ordinary advertisements^ such as fill 
so large a pnrt of the magazines and the 
daily papers, the Specialor wonders if the 
artist who covers the bill-boards of our 
lai^ cities — and, alas I spoils the scenery 
as one rides on the railway — with pic- 
torial advertisements is not in certain 
directions in even greater demand than 
die class who appeal to the public by 
word-pictures only ? The artistic work 
done on bill-boards is surd} of the 
"impressionist" ortler. ItiaMiuich as it 
succeeds in making an impression on 
the passer by, who, attracted by the 
bright colors of a picture setting forth 
the merits nf some article, camiot refrnin 
from turning his eyes in exactly the 
direction that the advertber intends him 
to look. 

Nuisance and disfigurement as the 
bill-boarcl is. it rcrfninlv li.is itsnmiising 
phases. The .Sjx'Ctator might find it less 
entertaining should a monstrosity be 
erected in the vacant lot adjoining his 
home, thereby cutting off light and out- 
look finrn his dni!\' hcrttni^*- : but until 
that awful thing happens he proposes to 
find amusement in the pictures that 
seem to blossom forth in a day or a night 
on such bill-boards as are at a safe dis- 
tance from his own domicile. .So, again, 
as on many other occasions, the Spec- 
tator agrees with the man who said, 
" All things are relative and everything 
depends on the point of view." 

Tn what more effective way. for in- 
stance, could an insurance company 
advertise than in a series of panoramic 
pictures setting forth the advantages to 
be tlerixed from insurance under four 
se]jarate comlitifxis sickness, accident, 
old age, and death ? Jiach scene is real 
istic and impressive. The sick-bed of 
the hospital, with attendant nurse bestow- 
ing comfort and benefit on the invalid, 



arouses in the Spectator's mind jLhe 
question as to the fever the patient may 
be suffering from ; for that it «p a fever 
the heightened color of the invalid clearly 

denotes. But another thought quickly 
follows, and this is exactly what the 
insurance company intends to bring 
home to the observing public— the cchd- 
fortable sense of sccuriJ\ that an\ sidt 
man may enjoy who is recei\ inj^ a benefit 
of 520 or 525 a week. The i)ictuif of the 
accident is opportune, and one calculated 
to attract the attention of a street audi- 
ence — the too common collision between 
automobile and electric car. And here 
the lesson which the Spectator reads is 
that an insurance policy in the right 
company is just as effective for the com- 
inon. every-day passenger on the street- 
car as tor the rich capitalist in his auto- 
mobile. The picture of old age depicts 
the feebleness of man after his days of 
toil are over. The Spectator turns from 
this with a sinking heart. Yet here the 
idea of an annuity is suggested, and he 
finds himself considering how many years 
are ahead of him in which he may be 
independent ; or. in other words, what 
date his annmty would hettt r l>egin. The 
death scene reminds the Spectator of 
the old picture of John Rogers being 
burned at the stake, with the weeping 
wi{low and bereft children b\ ht r side, 
except that in this case the nio(icrn 
graveyard monument takes the place of 
the stake, while the departed husband 
and father is sleeping the sleep of the 
just bccanse he has left his family such 
a con^fortable life insurance. Could 
written words give more convincing ar- 
guments, or the hxpiacious insurance 
agent, in person, do more effective work ? 



This advertisement of a clothier ought 

to make every one who sees it tliinkover 
the ins and outs of his warilrohe, and be 
the means ot sending a long procession 
of customers to this particular dealer. 
A small boy is discovered bathing in 
what seem to be forbidden waters ; a 
policeman on the edge of the pond has 
succeeded in getting the shamefaced 
bather within hearing distance, and with 
severe expression and uplifted finger he 
exclaims, How about your clothes 
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And a certain soap, vniknown lo the 
Spectator, evidentl) does ettcctive work 
for hosiery. As portrayed on the bill- 
board, a line of stockings of various 
styles and sizes attract the eye of every 
one who nst-s soap, and the words ** Watch 
us sparkle " convince the Spectator that 
of alt soaps offered the dwellers in this 
^reat city, this particular soap must be 
the best. 

A photographer offers to finish films 
in a short space of lime : '* Here at one, 
at five it's don^," so the bill-board an> 
nounces, but the amusing thing to the 
Spectator is the pictured face of the 
photographer, in whose open mouth are 
the figures 1 to 5. It seems to suggest 
that the relative number of teeth on 
upper and lower jaw are as 1 to S» and 
the element of timg which the picture 
wishes to convey is wholly lost sijrht of. 
The Spectator wonders if the sign will 
not some day be utilized by a dentist, 
the " 5 " standing for his own handiwork, 
while the *• I *' sij^nifies nil that is left of 
nature's original bequest. A most gor- 
geous and transplendent picture is that 
of a mermaid brushing the teeth of a 
fish, said fish resting on his oars, so to 
speak, and, in a passive and apparently 
happy frame of mind, submitting to this 
additional feature of his daily toilet, 
while other fish are gathered around pa- 
tiently awaiting their turn. The Spectator 
is sure that when he hnds himself again 



at a drug counter his mind will revert to 
that picture and he will involuntarily ask 
for the kind of tooth powder that mer- 
maids use, which restores all the "pearly 
qualities " so desirable in the teeth of 
fish or human beings. 

.And these are onl) a few of the many 
billboard attractions offered to the Spec- 
tator in a flourishing city. His eye has 
been so well trainee! by daily attendance 
on these pictures that nothing in the 
advertising line escapes his attention. 
Perhaps because of his interest in adver- 
tising schemes in general he was quick 
to notice the cow, with its tinkling bell, 
harnessed into the wagon of a large 
creamery company, traveling at a good 
pace through a crowded thorough^re; 
also to notice in the window of a seed 
store a small terrn-cotta head, the top of 
which was putting forth a crop of tender 
grass in place of hair, the grass-seed 
having been sprinkled on the roughened 
surface of the terra-cotta. Who could 
help admiring the ingenuity of that 
dealer who took this novel means to 
call attention to his particular line of 
business? But the advertisement which 
stnick the Spectator as pathetic rather 
than humorous was the man— no picture 
this, but a live man — carrying on his 
back the placard, "For Hire.** He 
passed by and on into the crowd, but 
the Spectator will always feel that a sad 
story went with him. 
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I WAS speaking to a mechanic about 
the possibility of a real working- 
man's church, a church springing 

from their own ranks, meeting their 
needs, being in truth their social home. 
His reply throws a signilicanl light upon 
the church that is, and the measure of 
its success in interpreting Jesus Christ. 

• Fn<ier this •it tieral hiMd aro incliidefl seven l>rief 
iir(i« l(.-s l>v Mr. MK'II. (lealirm with practical andjper 
iton.il rel'iKioiis iirnbleins The preaent is the third 
article of the M:n«s.— Tiir Em tors. 



Said he, '* Ves, 1 should think that might 
come about if only you looked out for 
this : in that church there mustn't be 
any religion — that is, I mean — ^you 
know — any . . . denomination.^'' 

Do you notice ? religion " and " de- 
nomination used as s} nonyms. It is 
the common conception with these men 
— and mechanics are thinking men, their 
thinkint^ is practical, they see things in 
their working relations. 
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Do you note, too, what the concei> 
tion means — ^that by the practice of the 
Churdi religion has come to seem a sort 

of commo(lit)- (li\ id('d tip into hnndlcs 
and ta^L;i-(J — .somclhiii^; ouisidc life, not 
moral, not »pirilual, as it were various 
brands of ^ passes ** into heaven — 
Methodist) Baptist, Presbyterian — ^from 
which you can choose accordingly as 
their several claims appeal to you ? 

If only the Church knew what a trav- 
esty of Christianity she presents, b}- 
reason of her manifold and unhappy 
divisions, to the man who thinks prnc- 
tically, how her walls of separation 
would go tumbling duwn ! i he walls, 
to be sure, are already honeycombed 
with decay, but the man outside does 
not know that. They still stand, that 
he does know, and by it judges " re- 
ligion " and Christianity. 

The Church is most strangely blind in 
her hope of unity. She can never be 
one in formulated do^ma nor in ritual 
of worship. The one would seek to 
crowd infinite truth into the compass of 
words, the other to shape the endless 
variety and wealth of God's self-expres- 
sion in man to one mold. The Church 
can be one in the loving, active service 
of men and the world. She can be prac- 
tically one here and now, and practical 
unity will prove to be real unity, com- 
plete unity, and the spiritual power to 
make conquest of the world. 

Whatever separates Church from 
Church is declared nonessential by the 
ver)- fact that it separates. The spirit 
of Christ is the spirit that hinds hinnan 
beings together, the spirit in its essence 
one. Its name is love. The Church 
can show forth this spirit by union in 
doing good, by practical fellowship in 
serv ice. .Nothing save this, her master's 
spirit through her expressed, is essential 
or abiding in the Church of Christ. 

" Now the Lord is the Spirit ; and 
where the Spirit of the l,i)rd is. there is 
liberty.'' The spirit of lo\e in service, 
willi absolute liberty for every one who 
manifests that .spirit, this is the essential 
Church, for it is the essential Christ. 
That sj)irit possessing the Church must 
inake her life sound to thi heart and 
inlonn her whole expression, constantly 



shaping doctrine to the larger ovdi, 
Htuigy to the necessity of worship, 

experience to the norm of God made 
flesh, and organization to the divine 

economy. 

It the Church but saw, shame would 
make her hide her differences, and at 
least put on the outward expression of 

the Christian >^)irit — unity in libert}-. 
And practice of the expression quickly 
brings ilie spirit, 1 he two coiuc to- 
gether, the inner and the outer — the 
spirit and the deed of love. To fee! 
i^ood will towards a man, do him a good 
turn; be mean to one care for. 

and see love sour overnight and grow 
the germs of hate. Should the Church, 
ashamed of her spirit of schism — the 
only real heresy — ^ag;ree for a time merely 
\0 act as ()!/,-. would till her tull ; it 

would be auulher and a better i'cnlecost. 
For the spirit of love expressed is the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost; and^ithut 
the expression of love the spirit of love 
is not. 

To be one in spirit means, iIjcii. that 
the Church be one in action ; to be one 
in action means to work together; to 

work tofjjether means united organiza- 
tion ; and united organization means that 
the Methodist give over his unbrotherly 
methods of church extension, the Baf^ 
tist honor the full obedience of the 
unitnnier'^cd l>eHcver. the Presbjlerian 
recognize the soundness of every honest 
man^s honest " confession of faith, " the 
Kpiscopalian concede the ecclesiastical 
validity f»f the conscientious acts of every 
bo<l) of men seekin*^ to fr>l'..\v Tesi!s 
Christ, and the CongregaUonaiist yield 
up his proud independence to the re- 
quirements of unified, economical admiik' 
is t rat ion. 

This liroadest possible basis is the 
only possible basis for a united Church — 
loving co-operation in the service of 
humanity, with absolute freedom to each 
and all to believe in or to do anything 
save to disbelieve in or to violate love, 
which is the spirit of ChrisU 

A broad basis, but the strait and 
narrow way ; for of all ways love b the 
slraitest — and surest. It is the one 
strait and narrow and stirc way by 
winch the Church can come to her own. 
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The Haywood Trial: A Review 

BY LUKE GRANT 

Special ConespuDiicnt (or 1 lie Outlook al tlie Boue Trial 



IN the picturesque and beautiful city 
of PxiIm' ended recently th<.: first act 
in one (tf the most stirrin>i dramas of 
modern limes. The curtain was rung 
down when an Idaho jury pronounced 
* William D. Haywood, Secretary of the 
Western Federation of >f iner*^, not guilty 
of the murder of ex-Ci< v c i imr Frank 
Steunenbcrg. The second ati is set for 
October 1, when George A. Pettibone, 
the alleged co-conspirator of Haywood^ 
will be pSrurd on iyi:\] for hi> lifi-. 

No wojider the eyes and ears of the 
country were turned toward the little 
city in the Bo\»6 valley. It was an 
absorbing tragedy in real life that was 
hetn^ ennc(t*d. As p]nt nnd counterplot 
were rt \ c'aled, they showed a disregard 
for human Ufe on one hand and a dis- 
regard for human rights and liberties on 
the other that seemed almost beyond 
belief. 

\\ hen the curtain rose, Prosecutor 
Haw ley announced that the Slate would 
show a criminal conspiracy based on 
murder and assassination that would 
shock L i\ ili/ation. The lea<!crs o{ this 
conspiracy, lie charged, were oliicers of 
the Western Federation of Miners, who 
had left in their footsteps a trail of 
human blood all over the inter-mountain 
country. "We will show you" said 
Hawley. "that the killing of Frank 
Steunenberg was but an incident in this 
criminal conspiracy^ and that a score pf 
men have met violent deaths at the 
hands of hired assa-^'^ins. We will show 
you that a regular hcale of prices for 
murder was set by the leaders of tliis 
conspiracy, and that Harry Orchard and 
Steve Adams were two of the paid 

assns'^ins." 

From the blowing up ot the Hunker 
Hill and Sullivan mill in the Ca:ur 
d'Alene district in 1899 and the killing 
of two men by an armed mob of uni<m 
miners, the rons[)irn( \' was traced step 
by step until it ended in front of Sleuneii- 



berg's gate, December 30, 1905. That 
gate, wre( ked by ri l)'>iiil) explosion and 
bespallcred with the bloo<i ot the former 
Governor of Idaho, was held up to the 
mental vision of the twelve men in the 
jury-box, the critics who were to pass 
judgment on the tragcd). In the six 
)ears ihii>ugh which this eiuninal con- 
spiracy was said to iiavc run, it was 
shown that twenty-one persons had 
been killed by shot and bomb. It was 
shown that others were spied upon, 
hounded and irai ked i)y assassins with 
murder in their hearts, and thai iheir 
lives were spared only throu^ lucky 
circumstances. That« in brief, was the 
picture dra^vn !>)■ the prosecuting counsel 
and exposed lo the view of die jui \ and 
the audience, which comprised all the 
people of America. 

Before attempting to show whether or 
not this picture was overdrawn, it m tv 
be well to throw another on the cam as - 
that drawn by Attorney Darrow for die 
defense. This picture showed honest 
workingmen, stripped to their Wflists, 
working twelve hours a day in the nulls 
and smelters to increase the dividends 
uf the wealthy mine-owners. As the 
feickining and deadly fumes of arsenic 
arose from the melting ore, they para- 
ly/.ed the arms nnd le;;s of the workers. 
The leeth in their jaw.s loosened and fell 
out. Five years is the average length of 
life of workers under such conditions. 
Then ilu Western Federation of Miners 
wasf'irnied, nnd it spread ont its pro- 
tecting wing.-- lo the helpless and almost 
hopeless workers. It built and main- 
tained stores, libraries, hospitals, and 
union halls for the comfort and educa- 
tion of its members. It supported the 
sick, buried the dead, and cared for the 
widows and orphans. To render less 
effective the work of the union, secret 
spies in the employ of the mine-owners 
gained .idniissif>n and ]il.imu'd and 
plotted to betray their associates. The 

4155 
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goal of the union was an eight*hour work- 
day for the men in the mills and smelters. 

An agitation for an eight-hnnr Inw was 
started, and it was passed li\ ihu Leq-is- 
lature. it was declaretl uncuiistiiuiioiial 
by the Supreme Court of Colorado. The 
union redt^ubled its efforts, anil ;i con* 
stitutional anjcndnicnt was submitted to 
the votcr-^ of the Slate. It was carrictl 
by a majoniy ol 40,000 voles in a total 
vote of 97,000. Then the mine^owners, 
more interested in dividends than in the 
safety of human life, were pictured as 
havinj^ shamelessly corrupted the Legis- 
lature to prevent the carrying out of the 
mandates of the people. The eight-hour 
law- was not passed. The miners relied 
on their organization securing f n them 
the relief that a corrupted Legislature 
denied them. They went on strike. 
Then Mr. Darrow skillfully rolled back 
the covering and exposed mm c of the 
picture to view. It revealed the State 
militia, offircred and commanded by 
mine owuers. de^poilnlg the homes, the 
stores, halls, and libraries of the union 
miners, and driving them at the bayonet's 
IX)int from tlie district where many of 
them owned homes. \i)p( als tu the civil 
tovuts were unavailing, lor tlie soldiery 
defied the civil courts. Mr. Darrow 
ircnically remarked: " Flags were hung 
at li.ilf mast ns a fittinj:^ tribute to the 
death ot law and the tiuim])li of order." 

Strange that such a picture should 
mo\'e a jury of farmers who had no 
experience with iiuUistrial strife 1 It was 
a plea of justifiction rnth(. r than a 
defense. Haywood was on trial. charged 
directly with the murder of Steuuenberg. 
On this charge Colorado's labor wars 
had no bcarini*, yet they consumed more 
time than any <ither phase of th< trial. 
The attorneys for the prosecution ojx-ned 
the way by charging a general conspir- 
acy, of which the killing of Steunenberg 
was an incident, and the attorneys for 
the defense, by inference, said, ** If 
We re bad. >»nrre worse ;" and they 
attempted to .sht)W a counter-conspiracy 
to disrupt the Western Federation of 
Miners. 

Thr(tngh'>ui the whole trial Mr. Dar- 
row iiiMilh Mish implie<l justilie.ition. Me 
talked continuously o( a class war and 
the opprensicm of ihc p(M»r by the rich. 



The jury decided that the Stale b: 
failed to connect Haywood witb :» 

conspiracy charged, anci the Court r«:-: 
that the defense had not ^.hown a t 
icr-conspiracy ; but while the plots *c-^ 
being unfolded new Jigrht was throve : 
the methods resorted to both by mir.- 
owners and miners in prosecuting ind-"- 
trial war in the Rocky \fountain> 

lierc it may be said that there v.- 
a difference of opinion amoti|r couosct : - 
the prosecution about the scope the tn. 
sh ndd take. Senator Borah, the h: 
iant young attorney w ho assisted in l 
prosecution, was opposed to ^ing o-. 
side the Steunenberg murder. He wanieu 
to place Orchard on trial for that 
and not use him for a witness. He co- 
tended th.il if the ofticers of the \\ csie: 
Federation of Miners were /-xniiv of thi 
crimes laid on their shoulders b} lH- 
chard, the State of Colorado should 
prosecute them. He was overruled !■ 
dovern<.»r (iood'tii; who. listening ' 
Detective McPariand. beiicved that iic 
was destined to be the public official vh^' 
would bring to justice the men respomi* 
ble for a long series of re\'o1tTn;:j crimo 
That a number of mysterious nmrder- 
had been committed in the niining camp* 
was a matter of common knowledge. The 
per|x.'trators had gone unwhipped <rf 
justice, and Orchard's confession seemed 
to furnish the explanat i' >ti S.» Oc 
ernor Gooding declared thai iic wtmld be 
unworthy to fill the office of chief execu- 
tive of a great State if he did not tr} to 
unearth the whole conspirac)' and btin^ 
to justice the guilty parties. 

Detective McParland was gu cn com- 
plete charge of working up the evidence 
for the prosecution after he obtained 
Orchard's cotifcssion. It did nf»i re- 
quire great ingenuity to ol)tain that con- 
fession, for, confined in a cell for the 
first time in his life* Orchard's earl)' 
religious training came back to his mimi. 
The enormia of his crimes rose T ef orc- 
his eyes, and he was read> to contcss to 
the first pci.son who appeared svinpa- 
thetic enough to listen. Probably he 
believed that he would save his own ncck 
b\ incriminatincf others, but lhr*re wns no 
e\ idence produced during tht tnal t«> 
show that he was promised tnmiunit}. 
It should be said In justice to MclV- 
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laiul iliat \\v did not inannfacttirc nny of 
the evidence, in spite of the many claims 
to the contrar>-. At least there was 
nothing: in the trial to prove that he did. 
The verdict of the jur> , however, proved 
that such evidence, whether manufac- 
tured or nut. is iri^ardt d with as much 
suspicion in an agricultural community 
in the West as in an industrial center 
in the East. 

On Orchard's testimony the whole 
case of the piosecuiion was l)ased. In 
many of the tlelails thai lesiimouy was 
corroborated by outside witnesses, but 
with Orchard eliminated the trai^edy ai 
Hoisc would have been like the \A.\\ of 
liamiet with the gentle Dane leti out. 
One side tried to prove iliai Orchard 
told the truth, the other side that he lied. 

It was a revolting story of crime that 
Orchard told on the witnes.s-stand. but, 
shucking though it was in many details, 
it was of absorbing interest. From his 
participation in the blowing up of the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan mill in 1899, 
this monumental criminal told of one 
murder after another that he hnfl com 
mitted with a nonciialanec tliai was 
amazing^. He neither spoke in a boast> 
ful w a> of his crimes nor did he appar- 
rently show any contrition. He rlispla v ed 
no feeling, except on one occasion when 
he was taunted by Attorney Richardson 
on cross-examination. Then the tears 
rose in his eyes, and he said he had been 
such an unnatijral mf>nster that he had 
almost despaired of divine forgiveness, 
£ind was now telling his story as a duty 
that he felt he owed to himself, to society, 
and to God. Not once did he hesitate 
to answer qtiestions of a personal nature, 
although the answers .sluMved himself in 
an unfavorable light ; neither did he seek 
to conceal anything that appeared favor- 
able to the defendant. There was no 
malice apparent in his manner. He told 
how Haywood stopped his plans to blow 
up a boarding-house in (ilobeville, where 
one hundred and fifty non-union men 
were housed, as freely as he told h(^w 
the same Haywood coniplimented him 
on blowing up llic Independence depot 
and the killing of fourteen men. 

Readers of The Outlook are familiar 
with the crimes which Orchard confessed 
he committed; but it is necessary to refer 



to them again to show how far the testi- 
mony of the assassin was corroborated, 
or how much it was discredited by wit- 
nesses for the defense. Following the 
blowing up of tin Hunker Hill mill, in 
which Orchard participated only as one 
of a inol), although he said he lighted 
one of the fuses, his next crime was com- 
mitted in Cripple Creek in November, 
1903. II I r planting a bomb in the 
shaft of the V indicator mine, which at the 
lime was operated with niMi-uiiion men. 
It was so arranged thai die raising of a 
safety bar would discharge a revolver 
into a box of giant caps, and thus explode 
fifty pounds of (hnamite. Through a 
mistake the bomb was placed on the 
sixth level, which was not being woijsed 
at the time. About a week later Super- 
intendent McCormick and I'oreman 
Beck entered the sixth level and were 
blown to pieces. I Vai^^ments of a revol- 
ver, twisted into sliajjclcss scrap-iron, 
were produced in court to corroborate 
the story. For this crime Orchard said 
he was conij.jlinienied by Mover and 
Hayuiiod. the fnrnier >;iving him 520 
and the latter at the time. Both 

Moyer and Haywood on the witness- 
stand denied having paid the money or 
of havinq^ any knowlrd^c of the crime, 
atid there was no c( in ol x tratictn of Or- 
chaid s word on liiat i>oinl. I'he dckn.se 
tried to show that the explosion nnght 
have been the result of an accident. 
Thomas Wood, a witness who impressed 
all who heard him with the apparent 
irudiiulness of his testimony, swore tljat 
he had seen a bene of powder on the 
eighth level of the mine on the morning 
of the explosion. "McOormick anil Beck, 
he sai<l. went frmi the eighth to the 
sixth level, and the box of powder dis- 
appeared about the same time. Beck 
carried a revolver in his hip-pbcket. 
The inference v,as that the superifilend- 
ent and foreman carried with ihcni the 
box of powder to the sixth level ; that 
the revolver dropped out of Beck's pocket 
and caused the explosion, and thai the 
men were thus arri(lein il!\ killed. Wood 
had worked in tl>c mine but a day and a 
half before the explosion occurred. After 
this alleged crime, Attorney Hawley said 
that Orchard was placed **on the chosen 
list of murderers " by Haywood. 
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Thc'next crime to which Orchard con- 
fessed wns the shootinq: of Detective 
Lytc Gregory, in Denver. In cold blood, 
and while in a drunken condition, this 
man was shot to death on a public street. 
Orchard said he was accompanied hy 
Steve Adams at the time, and that Petti- 
biinc pointed tlic victim out to the assas- 
sins and furnished them with the shot- 
guns to kill him. Grcgor)- had been 
active in a nnm])er of labor troubles 
ag^ainst the Western I't deration of 
Miners, and also againsi ihe L nited 
Mine Workers, and the explanation of 
the defense was that he was probably 
killed by some ix'rsonal enemy. Neither 
Adams nor IVttibone was placed tm the 
Stand to conlradici t)rchard, although 
he implicated both in the crime. 

Shortly after committing Uiis murder. 
Orchard swore, he was deK\^.iird by 
Haywood to }<o vip to the Cripple Creek 
district and pull soutethnig ofY," as the 
annual Convention of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners was in session at the 
time, ntui a split was thrcatftucl liecause 
of (lilterences among ihc delegates re- 
garding the conduct of the strike. 
Specific instructions were given to him 
except that Haywood remarked \ >u 
can't i^o \f)n tierce to suit ine." I bi- 
" someUung that was '• jiulk-d f»!T " was 
the blowing up of the Indcpciulciice 
depot, which killed fourteen non-union 
men and mainied a score of others. In 
this awful criin. Orchard saiil he was 
assisted b\' .Steve .\danis. Ii was shown 
that .\dams left Uie district next day 
and assumed the alias of Steve Dickson. 
Orchard went in another direction, and 
changed his name to Thomas llogan. 
'i he defense did rmt deny that Ori hard 
comuiiited this ouii.igc, but implied by 
the testimony of several witnes.ses that 
he was ai.ting as the agent of the Mine- 
Owners' Association at the linu-. It was 
argued that the commission of such a 
cringe c(»uld only react against the men 
on strike, and .subsec|uetU events proved 
that this was true ; for it was the follow- 
ing <la\ that the deportations of union 
men l)rgan. Here, again. Adams might 
have contratlictcd Orchard'.-* st(ir\ were 
il untrue, for .\dams was never accused 
of Iwinj; an agent of the mine-owners, 
lie was always an enthusiast on the 



union side. Vet Orchard's statement 
implicating A<lamswas left unchallenf^t-d 
From independence Orchard retunicc 
to Denver, vdiere he said he was fur- 
nished with money by Petti Ix>iie. and 
started on a fishing and hunting trip 
through Wyoming. He lost his nione\ 
gambling, and returned to Denver, and, 
as the authorities were looking for him, 
he said he was sent to San Francisco to 
be out of the way and incidentally to 
kill Fred Bradlex. liiadley \\as the 
supciintendent ol the Bunker Hdl miikc 
during the troubles in 1899, and was 
the man 'who called on StL unenl>erg for 
troops. It was one of the inconsistent 
cies of the defense to try to shf>u th.^t 
Orehard had a ]x.rsonal u;olive in seek- 
ing the death of Steunenbeii^, and that 
he had no hand in the explosion which 
took place at the il"or of the Bradley 
residenre in .San l*rancisco It wntild 
appear reasonable to assume iliai if 
Orchard was embittered against Steu* 
nenbeig for sending troops to the Ccetir 
d' Alene. he wotild he equally bitter 
against the man who was responsible 
for havijig them sent. 

When Orchard reached San Francisco, 
he found that Bradley was absent in 
Ala.ska. For two rnomhs he waited for 
the return of his \ictim. During th;>. 
time it was shown by records in liie 
post-office and in a telegraph office that 
he was supplied by Pettilu.ne with 
money. The defense < laiiiied that it was 
Orchard's own money, whieh he ieti in 
Petlibone's safe to be sent as he required 
it. If that claim is true, the prosecution 
pointed out, it was singular that Petti- 
botie ill sendii>g the money shnttid on 
r»ne oi « .i.M*>n sign his name on ilje appli- 
cation blank at llic telegraph oftice as 
J. Wolf and on another occasion as 
Pat liowen." The money was tele- 
Lujraphed to Orchard under the nanu- "f 
H. Cireen." and identification was 
waived. It was proved beyon<i doubt 
that the waiver of identification was in 
Petlibcme*s handwriting:. Certainly (here 
was iti air of suspicioii nbnnt such 
lra«iNacti<»ns. and Peltibone was t)ot 
placetl on the witness-stand to explain 
them. 

\MiiI awaiting Bradley's return Or* 
chard became acquainted with the grocer 
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who sup[>liecl the liiaciley family with 
giuccii . Through this grocer he got 
introduced to the servant-girls, and in 
this way gained access to the house. 
He rented a lonm over!f)nking the I'l ul 
ley- flat, whtit- he could watch the wit- 
dowjj. Shortly after Bratilcy's return 
the family milk was poisoned. Bradley 
discovered that the milk tasli-d bitter, 
nnd it was left rimtscti. A chriuica! 
analysis showed the presence ot stnch- 
nine in large quaniities. (Orchard said 
he put strychnine in the milk, and if he 
did not, no explanation was offered for 
its being there. The explosion tonk 
place earl}' in the iimrninj^. J he night 
prevjous Orchard paid his room rent 
and 'gave notice that he was going to 
leave. He did leave a few minutes 
before the explosiott orrrirred. After 
he had vacated his rouni liie landlady 
testified that she found shavings of wood 
and of lead that were left behind. Or* 
chard said he fastened the bomb to the 
Bradley door arid covered it with a door- 
mat. When the door opened, the explo- 
sion took place ; it w recked the front 
of the building and threw Bra^dley out 
into the street. Portions of the door- 
mat were removed from Bradley's hands 
and face by a surgeon. In Bradley's 
deposition, which was read in court, he 
said he was smoking a cigar when he 
opened the door aiul that a flame shot 
out from the end nf ilu c\^-\r. \\v was 
thrown violently io the tloor and then 
he felt a lifting sensation and found him- 
self between the car tracks in the middle 
of the street. He smelled the fumes of 
gas and did not smell ilynamite. altfi' >t!gh 
he said he was familiar with the odor of 
blasting powder. The owner of the 
building sued the gas company and was 
awarded heavy damages. It was shown 
that gas was escapnig in the luiilding 
some time previous to the explosion. 
One of the ser\'ant-girls swore that she 
opened the door about half an hour be- 
fore the explosiot^ to take in the morning 
paper, and she did n<>i sme!! i^ns. ()r- 
cluud Icll San Francisco shortly after 
disguised as a soldier, and D. C. Copley, 
a' member of the Executive Board of the 
Western Federation of Miners, assisted 
him in perfecting the disguise. Copley 
adniilled that he got tlie impression froiii 



Orchard's talk that the latter might 
have had something to do with the Brad- 
ley expU sion. All this was shown by 
independent witnesses, and in summing 
it up Senator Borah said: "And yet 
you twelve int«. lliirei t men are asked to 
believe that Orchard went to San Fran- 
cisco to gamble with soldiers, and that 
he hung around the Bradley residence 
for two months waiting for a gas explo- 
sion to take place." The jur)- was 
evenly di\ idcd between tjie story of the 
bomb and the theory of a gas explosion. 

Still lusting for blood, Orchard testified 
that on his return to Denver he spent 
the tiexl lew months seeking an oppor- 
tunity to assassinate Governor Peabody, 
Justice Gabbert, Justice Goddard, Sher- 
man Bell, and others who had been 
antagonistic to the Western l ederntion 
of Miners. He was shown t<> ha\ e been 
associating with Haywood and i'eiiibone 
at the time, living in the house of the 
latter for several weeks, but outside of 
.his word there was nothing to show that 
either of them had an) know ledge of ])is 
nefarious schemes. A bomb was planted 
in a vacant lot for Justice Gabbert ; but 
the intended victim avoided the trap, 
and a mininij engineer iiamed \\ alley 
was killed by it. Walley's death remained 
a ntystery up to the time of Orchard's 
confession. Soon after the death of 
Walley. Orchard said, he planted a bomb 
under the sod at the gate of Instice 
Goddard's residence. This bomb was 
dug up seven months later and was ex- 
hibited in court. The defense pointed 
out the improbability of a bomb remain- 
ing hidden under the sod r>n a well-kept 
lawn for seven months without being 
discovered, and inferred that it had been 
planted by detectives for the purpose 
of being " discovered " to corroborate 
Orchard's stor)-. 

The last act of Orchard's criminal 
career was the killing of Sleunenberg, 
and it was this crime which the jury had 
to consider in reachinq: a verdict. In 
his closing argument Senator Borah told 
the jury that Haywood must be con- 
victed on the Sleunenberg murder if he 
was convicted at all. Orchard swore 
that Mover, Haywood, and Pettibone 
were all present when he was sent to 
Idaho to murder Steunenberg. Hay- 
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wood furni.shed hiin money and Pctti- 
bone helped him pack a bomb weighing 
forty pounds in his trunk, and then ac- 
companied him to the railu'ay station. 
Both Moyer and Haywood Hatly denied 
this ston-. The t.u is shiiWfd that Or- 
chard went l(j Nanipa. siiuaicd a few 
miles from Caldwell, the home of Steu- 
nenberj^;. and that he registered :ii i 
\\^^W\ as " Ihomas Ilogan." \\v trailed 
Steunenberg for a time, *• learniii^^ his 
habits," he said, and went to \\ ardner 
to meet Jack Simpkins, a member of the 
Kxecutive Hoaidof the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. The two returned to 
Caldwell, Sinipkins registering at the 
hotel as "J. Simmons." They roomed 
together for a few days, during which 
time the first unsuccessful attempt on 
the life of Sleunenlu ri^ wns made. 'I'hat 
was about November 16. 1905, ami two 
days later liaywood, in Denver, wrote 
Mrs. Orchard stating tl-iat the last he 
heard of Orchard he was in Alaska. 
Simpkins left Orchard in Caldwell, and 
went to Denver to attend a meeting of 
the Rveculive Board. Steunenberg was 
killed December .10, and two days later 
Orchard, under the name of Thomas 
llogan, was arrested as a suspect. On 
December 3 Orchard, in the Caldwell 
jail, received a telegram from Attorney 
Fred Miller, of Spokane, stating that 
Miller would start for Caldwell in the 
morning to look aficr his defense. 
Orchard had made no request for coun- 
sel to defend him. Attorney Miller got 
as far as Watla Walla and turned back, 
and the following day, DecemlxT 4. 
Siiiipkins sent a cipher telegram to lla)- 
wood, in Denver, which read: "Cannot 
g< t a la w) er to defend Hogan. Answer." 
Next day .Attorney Sullivan, of Denver, 
called on llogan in jail. It was shown 
that durin«< the next few days Haywoo<l 
sent a nu nber of telegrams and letters 
to the secretary of the local union at 
Silver City instructing him to employ 
Attorney John V. NugeiU to look after 
the inti rt sts r,f the organization in cow- 
necliuii uuh the arrest in Caldwell. 
Nugent replied that he could not see 
where the interests of the I'ederalion 
involved. It should be understood 
that all the stejjs described to defend 
the ( aUiwell suspect were taken by the 



olhcers of the Western Federation of 
Miners before it appeared in die news- 
papers that Hogan was a member of the 
organization, or before his identity as 
Orchard was discovered. The only 
thing which tended to show that he 
miglu be a uKMuber of the organization 
was a souvenir postal card addressed to 
Charles II. Moyer which was found in 
his trimk. 

The day after his arrest Orchard 
received an utusigtied letter which he 
afterward swore was in the handwritii^ 
of Petlibonc. I le said it was in answer 
to a request for 5100. The letter was 
postmarked at Denver and dated l>ecem- 
ber 30. It read in part : '* Friend. Tom : 
Your letter received. That was sent to 
Jack December 21 for you. He should 
have sent it so you would have it hy 
this time." A diaft for 5100 sent by 
Haywood to Jack Simpkins under date 
of December 21 was produced in court 
in explanation of the veiled language 
contained in the unsigned letter. The 
defense explained the draft by saying it 
was part of the salary and expenses due 
Simpkins as a member of the Executive 
Board, which he requested Haywood to 
mail direct to his home before the Christ* 
mas holidays. 

Before Orchard made his confessim 
— about January 27, 1 906 — ^it was shown 
that .Attorney Fred Miller went to Den- 
ver and was paid by Haywood a retainer 
fee of $1,*500 to defehd Orchard at the 
preliminary hearihg at Caldwell. 

These were the circumstances, outside 
of Orchard's testimony, upon which the 
prosecution hoped to fasten giiilt on Hay- 
wood, and the jui \ agreed that ihcy were 
not strong enough to warrant conviction. 

The trial was fair and impartial. The 
instructions of the Court to the jury were 
decidedly favoralile to the defendant, or 
at least they were so understood by the 
jury. For more than twelve months 
demagpgues*throughout the country have 
been trying to make it apjx-ar that (he 
whole trial was a plot between mme- 
owners and State officials to hang inno- 
cent men. To some of these dema- 
gogues the verdict was a (iisapix)intment, 
as. hy a ]i( cttliar method of reasoning 
undri stMi .(i only by thenisch cs. they 
belicxid that Socialism would be ad- 
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vanced if Haywood died a martyr to the 
cause. 

The verdict was a surprise to many of 

the people of Bois^"who watched the trial 
closelw A cHsajj^reeinent was all that 
most of the friends of the defendant 
expected, because of the many complica- 
tions and issues involved in the trial. 
The jury followed the instructions of the 
C<»urt. and gave the defendant the benefit 
of the " reasonable doubt " to which the 
law provides that he was entitled. It is 
reasonable to assume, in view of the 
verdict, that the Slate did not present a 
convincing case, for rcnainh' the defense 
was neither strong nor consistent. \\ hen 
Orchard finished his direct testimony, a 
majority of those who heard him believed 
that he lied. When .Attorney Richard.son 
finished his direct cross-examination of 
Orchard, a majority believed that he was 
telling the truth. It seemed incredible 
that a witness could withstand such a 
cross-examination without contradicting 
himself, unless he was telling the truth. 
In his closing argument Attorney Rich- 
ardson took a day to explain why 
Orchard had a personal motive in seek- 
ing Steunenben.;'s death, and then he 
closed by asserting ih.il at the time of 
the murder the assassin was a Pinkerton 
detective. Such inconsistency was ap- 
parent all through the cross-examination 
of Orchard. One moment Mr. Rii liard- 
son would endeavor to show that Orchard 
was a detective, and in the next breath 
he proved that on one occasion he stole 
a sheep in order to get food to live 
upon. .Attorney 1);utow tried to make 
it appear that the future of organized 
labor depended on ti.e outcome of the 
trial, but he did not ask any one to be- 
lieve that the murder of Steunenberg 
was the result of a plot between mine- 
owners and detectives. That appeared 
too preposterous even to Mr. Darrow. 
He was willing to' admit that Orchard 
.'committed the murder, and that he was 
pr<tl).ilil\ assistetl by Simpkins, but ar- 
gued that both had personal motives. 
The .Stale discredited the personal mo- 
tive theor>' greatly b} producing deeds 
and records proving that Orchard sold 
bis interest in the Hercules mine more 
ilian twelve months before he had to 
leave the Cceur d'.Mene district on ac- 



count of labor troubles. The evidence 
produced to support the allegation 
of Haywood's lawyers that Orchard 
was a detective in the employ of 
the mine-owners was far from con- 
vincing, ^lie himself readily admitted 
that he got money from D. C. Scott, a 
detective for the Florence and Cripple 
Creek Railroad. He informed Scott of 
a proposed attempt to wreck a train 
carrying non-union miners. That, how- 
ever, was a few days before the Vindi- 
cator explosion, where his criminal 
career really started. Scott paid him in 
all about $45 and furnished him with a 
railway ticket to Denver to get ac- 
quainted with the officers of the Western 
Federation of Miners. That fact was 
proved ; but, aside from six or seven 
meetings with Scott at that time, there 
was no evidence that Orchard had any 
further connection with detectives. Sev- 
eral witnesses testified to subsequent 
meetings Ix'lween Orchard and detect- 
ives, and other witnesses swore that such 
meetings coultl not have taken place. 
It was a question of veracity, and not 
convincing either way. Had Orchard 
been a detective hired by the mine- 
owner' to get evidence against the labor 
otticials, he certainly would have pre- 
served letters and telegrams which it was 
shown he received. Instead of doing so 
he destro>ed every sc.ap of such evi- 
dence. Senator iitjrah probably hit the 
truth when he said, " If Orchard had not 
turned State's evidence, he would now 
be on trial, and the eminent counsel 
from Chicago would be defending him 
with all the eloquence he posses.ses in- 
stead of denouncing him as the most 
despicable monster on earth.'* While 
much of the defense of Haywood con- 
sisli-d of denunciation of detectives, it is 
a fart that Darrow had for months a 
number of detectives working Jur liim. 

From the mass of testimony, with its 
many inconsistencies and contradictions, 
one fact stands out prominently. From 
\ii'4ust Ir*, I'M) ^. when Orchard went on 
strike in Cripple Creek, until December 
30. 1905, when he killed Steunenberg, he 
did no work in the mines or elsewhere. 
During that period he was shown to 
have traveled throughout the States of 
c;»)lorado, \\ yoming, Idaho, Washington, 
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and California, and he a' ways had money. 
He said he got it from the officers of the 
Western Federation of Miners and they 

denied the stntemont. but no Other souice 
of his income was shown. 

At the beginning of the trial the prose- 
cution hoped to corroborate Orchard's 
testimony throuj^h Steve Adams. The 
latter was hroiifjht from a jail in Wal- 
lace, wlu tc he is hfinjj^ held awaitinj^ a 
second trial tur murder, in the hope thai 
the defense would put him on the witness- 
stand. The lawyers for the defense were 
too shiewd. While in jail with Orcharil 
in the spring of 1906, .\dams made a 
confession said to be more revolting in 
its details than the one made by Orchard. 
It not only corroborated Orchard's story, 
but revealed a nvunl^er of shot kiiij^ mur- 
ders of which Orchard hatl no knowledge. 
Adams went with the officers of the law 
to Colorado and pointed out the spots 
where some of his victims were buried. 
He threw light on murders committed 
in 1901 and 19U2 which up to that time 
had remained mysteries. Adams after- 
ward repudiated the confession, saying 
that it was untrue and was obtained by 
means of threats. By various methods 
the prosecution tried to get that con- 
fession before the jury. Mr. Hawley 
taunted the defense with not putting 
Adamson the witness-stand. Mr. Richards 
son frankly stated that the one side was 
afraid to and the other side dared not. 

In spite of Mr. Harrow's eloquent 
plea on behalf of oiganized labor, 
the labor movement was not on trial at 
Boise. The Western Federation of 
Miners was not on trial, llujugh many 
seemed tu think it was. Mr. Hawley in 
his opening statement said that the West- 
emFederation of Minersunderits present 



leadership was a criminaf oiganization 
and should be wiped out He exoner- 
ated the rank and file, however, from 

any criminal intent.' Such exoneration 
was not necessary. Not once during 
the trial was il shown that a local union 
had advocated violence. All the reports 
of the secret spies introduced by the 
tlefense failed to show a sinj^le instance 
where a local union had counseU il \.\\\- 
lessnehs. U was clearly demon:>traicd 
that the Western Federation of Miners 
is not a criminal oiiganization, though 
some individual members may be crimi- 
nals. 

Naturally, organized labor throughout 
the country' rejoiced at the verdict. That 
was not because oiiganized labor was on 
trial and was vindicated, but because 
organized labor was It)th to believe 
that one of its represefitatives could be 
guilt)' of the crimes witii which Haywood 
was charged. It rejoiced when he was 
found not guilty after a fair trial. 

The result of the trial will doubtless 
have a stimulating influence on the 
future of the Western Federation of 
Miners, although that future was not 
dejx-ndent on the issue. The best proof 
of that is that the membership increased 
by 15,000 during the past year, while 
the Secfetaty was languishing in an 
Idaho prison. The trial will have a 
purifying effect on the organization. 
While Haywood will remain true to the 
principles which he believes and advo* 
cates, his experience > during the past 
eighteen months has sobered him. It 
is safe to say that he will heed the advice 
given him an hour after his acquittal by 
his counselor and friend, Mr. John 
Murphy, who said : *' Bill, in j'our hour 
of triumph be humble.*' 
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A GREAT EXPERIMENT 



IMA(ilNE, for a moment, all railways, 
express companies, car companies, 
trolley lines, suddenly abolished ; im- 
agine electricity unexpectedly exhausted, 
and gas no longer available for human 
use. To fancy this is to picture desola- 
tion. Nearly if not quite every household 
in the land would he facing star\ alion ; 



every man, woman, and child would be 
confronted with death. We hardly real- 
ize how dependent we are upon the 
concerns that furnish us with transpor- 
tation for ourselves and our possessions, 
with power to run our niachinery, with 
heat and with light. How shall we justly 
and adequately control these concerns } 
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That is not a question of interest chieriy 
to people who study poiitical economy 
and engage in what we call politics ; it 
is a question that intimately affects the 
daih life of every one of us. 

Tluii i> why nn experiment recciuly 
undertaken by the Slate of New \ ork is 
of such vast importance to every inhab- 
itant of the State. To creats Public 
Si rvice Commissions, and put them in 
charge of the !)iisiiif'ss of firrnishing 
transportaLioii, power, heal, and light to 
the people, as the State of New York 
has done, is to lay hands upon individu- 
als and families, npon vi!!nt^es and cities. 
The tra\Llcr who goes from one town to 
another will depend to no small degree 
for the safety of life and limb upon the 
success of these Commissions ; the dwell- 
er in the city who goes back and forth 
between the heart of the town and Ins 
work will likewise depend upon these 
Commissions for his comfort and secur- 
ity. I'r iin till liumble workingman who 
gO'»s from iiis iiome in the tfnement tt; 
his labor in the shop and back again, to 
the banker who steps aboard the limited 
train to transact business in a city hun- 
dreds of miles away, from the house- 
keeper who has to practice economy 
with her bills tor lighting and heating 
the house, to the hotel-keeper whose 
profits depend upon the economies that 
he can practice in providing for his 
patrons, from the villager u ho has to re- 
imburse Uie country slorekct. pci for the 
cost of the freight on the supplies that 
he purchases, to the big shipper whose 
very ln:siness depends wyinu his getting 
ihc same kind f>f treatment fi't ihe trans- 
portation of W.s products as ins compet- 
itor receives, every person in the State 
has an interest, direct or indirect, in the 
success with which these Commissions 
perform their task. 

And their task is an enormous one. 
It involves not only the adoption of a 
wise policy based upon well-considered 
principles, luii also the settling of a mul 
titude of minor but practically very im- 
portant difficulties. The Commissions 
thus not only have to determine upon 
what general principle they will act in 
fixing rates, whether they will undertake 
a physical valuation of ali public utilities, 
what rule they shall observe in deciding 



to approve or <iisapprove the transfer of 
stock, how they shall select the proper 
appliances that wilt insure safety, and 
the like ; but they will also have to pass 
immediately upon the complaints that 
are streaming in to them, .settle vexed 
questions that have balked other offi- 
cials, satisfy the demands of citizens 
who are impatient for immediate results, 
ori^nnize n system where there has hith- 
( jio l>cLn disorder, continue, without too 
great tli.-.iurbance, the work that other 
bodies which they have supplanted had 
begun. What all this detailed work in- 
volves no one otttside i f iheofT.ces of the 
two Commissions can easily understand. 

As The Outlook has heretofore ex- 
plained, one Commission, for the sake of 
convenience, has charge of the public 
utilities in Xew York City, the other of 
those in the rest of the State. The City 
Commission received during the first 
month of its existence between two and 
three hundred complaints. E.ach of these 
complaints (iemnnded inquiry. The Up- 
Slatc Conunission, which is in control 
of practically all the railways of the 
Slate, is charged with seeing that rate 
schedules are jjro])t rly filed. It is esti- 
mated that some fifty thousand of these 
schedules will be tiled during the first 
year. The City Commission, which is 
in control, among other matters of the 
enormous snbwny system, has. in fin- 
ishing construction now under contract 
and in carrying out the plans form- 
ulated for extension, a greater amount 
of work than that involved in th<* subway 
as already bnill. Both ( "i niiinissions 
have, for example, to pass upon .^as 
meters. Here is a plan for a monorail 
line in Brooklyn ; here is a proposition 
to construct a moving platform under 
liroadway ; here is the qm-stion of the 
validity of the .Steinway tunnel franchise ; 
here are complaints, which have been 
accumulating for years, that certain 
.street-cars are un heated, un ventilated, a 
menace to health ; here is the qtiestion 
of the safety of a new tunnel under con- 
struction beneath the East River. All 
these matters have to be passed upon. 
In the meantime, stenographers, statisti- 
cians, clerks, have had to be engaged, 
the /equiremenis of the Slate Civil Serv- 
ice Commission have had to be satisfied, 
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the decision of the nninicipal authori- 
ties as to the powers of the Commission 
has had to be awaited before requisitions 
for money are honored. All the detail- 
ed work of the former Railroad Commis- 
sion, the former Rapid Transit Commis- 



State of New York has created these 
Commissions not only to undertake a 
future task but also to meet a present 
emergency. It would be comparatively 
simple if these Commissions could be- 
gin at the beginning and carve out a 
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sion, the former Conmiission of (ias and 
Electricity, the former Insix-ctor of (las 
Meters, has had to be taken up where 
these bodies dropped it, and has to be 
despatched more efficiently than they 
despatched it. 

In the good old Anglo-Saxon way, the 



sound theoretical policy ; but they have 
had to begin in the middle and deal with 
.some very confused practical troubles. 
They are, so to .speak, housekeepers 
who have been put in charge, not of a 
nice, new, well-planned, well-equipped 
mansion, but of an old, solid, picturesque. 
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untidy, mediaeval estate, which has thrived 

and suffered under qunrrcHng^ stewards. 
It will be some time yei before they can 
restore the crumbling walls, prune the 
trees, fence in the animals, replant the 
garden, open up the dungeons to the 
sunlight, and establish discipline among 
the seivants. 

The task of these Cununissioners is 
thus a double one ; it is a task, on the 
one hand, of social housekeeping, of 
orgnni/ing to a great degree the social 
and industrial life of the State. Their 
decisions will affect the growth, the size, 
even the shape of cities, the development 
of natural resources, the prosperity of 
citizens. They are facing lliis aspect of 
their task with high public spirit. In 
the process they will arouse enn.ily, they 
will encounter impatience, they will Qieet 
with misunderstanding. But, as one of 
thtni has put it. tluy cannot consider 
theniselves, or the personal fortunes of 
any indiyidual ; they can think only of 
the city, and of the State, which will out- 
last all individuals. On the other hand, 
their task is one of establishing a new 
method of governments Administrative 
commissions are not unknown ; but 
administrative commissions with such 
powers as they possess are unprece- 
dented. They lia\c power not only to 
give commands to the public uiilit) com- 
panies, but even to conduct hearings and 



take testimony as to the advisability of 

any proposed change of law relating to 
any conunon carrier," etc., ()n the request 
of the Legislature or the Governor, and 
recommend and draft measures for enact- 
ment. 

Only men capable of a high sense of 
obligation to society would accept such 
a task as theirs. Mr. Willcox, Chairman 
of the Commission for the First District 
(New York City), is a man who finds 
the mngnitude (tt the task not a discour 
agcment but a stimulus. \\ hen he was 
offered the position of Postmaster of 
New York City, he at first hesitated. 
Then some of his friends began to dis- 
suade him. " The New York Prst ( )fflcc 
is a sink," they said—" the enorn>ous 
labor will swallow you up." That de- 
cided him. He accepted. Then came 
to him this vaster labor. The difficul- 
ties finally enticed him. The Chairman 
of the other Con. mission. Mr. Stevens, 
is a lawyer of high standing in his city, 
Jamestown — ^a man whom one might 
expect to find in any company of pro- 
gressive and public si>irited people. The 
Chairmen of these two Commissions and 
their cdleagues have undertaken to 
devote their whole time and all their 
energies to their new task. If they fail 
- but they will not fail, if their faith 
holds and the people of the State are 
reasonable in their expectation. 
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C!S<i I f J - -ION T=*l^ rj Over OBt*T STORMY coon, t tHlOOE 

UNTIL today the history of our 
new Northwest has been the 
history of its railways ; and still 
the pioneer of the day coach, and tio 
other, is building up the six great States, 
driving furrows across the prairies, plant- 
ing towns and cities in the converted 
wilderness. The railway has led the way. 
and it is the railway that has studied and 
planned with thrifty paternalism the 
establishment of that vast empire of 
farmers. Whisking strenuous armies of 
settlers over the journey on its magic 
carpet of Tangu. it has made the North- 
west a new Yankee land — the home of 
our progressive native born. Hut its 
work of pioneering is almost at an end. 
Within three years the greater schemes 
of construction will all be achieved. The 
land will be meshed and netted in steel, 
and straightway there will Ik- no mor<' 
outdoor romance in the Wi st than there 
is in Massachusetts or Germany. 

Two months I had lived among West- 
ern railway men. I was with them in 
shops, stations, antl offices, in construc- 
tion camps and on trains of the twelve 
classifications. In their stove-side remi- 
niscences the swift growth of the railways. 



the rapid transformation of the l.uul. was 
always the thing to marvel at : a hundred 
towns sprawling over the prairie, the crop 
of a .season — a dozen counties settled 
and raised to a flourishing industrial 
and political estate within five years. 
And from them 1 had a vivid personal 
story of the coming of the railway in the 
Northwest, with three or four dates to 
point the wonder of the tale : the North- 
ern Pacific carried through its Yellow- 
stone Division in 'S3, antl over the Cas- 
cades in ^86 ; the Great Northern starting 
West with a rush from the Red River 
Valley in '86. hurried through the deso- 
lation of .VI )niana Indian lands on a 
deceptive southern spur in '87. and 
finally driven straight over the Rockies 
and through the Cascades to Puget 
Sound in '93. 

Kvcrything trumpets to you the new- 
ness of the country and the speed of its 
development, yet the fact of it you never 
can realize. I was sitting behind the 
engineer on a great freight locomotive 
thai was bounding along the rails down 
I'rickly Pear Canon with the ungainly 
g.illop of a Percheron truck horse. We 

had just passed liird Tail Divide when 

si-.» 
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the engineer, with a nod to the right, 
yelled to nie over his shoulder, "Old 
Fort Benton Trail I" I thought of Lewis 
and Clark's struggle through Montana. 
I thought of the mule trains of the mid- 
century. To the thunderous clanking of 
the engine 1 shouted back in his ear: 
" Any of the old drivers left who can tie 
a load on a mule's back with the diamond 
hitch?" His hand dropped from the 
brake with surprise, and he turned and 
faced me : " Sure, there is 1 I was pack- 
ing mules through here myself in the 
eighties for Colonel Hroadwater." He 
was but forty-three, yet his early manhood 
bekitigfd to a world of romantic toil and 
adventure that has entirely vanished. 
He still drives freight over the old Fort 
Hu'nton Trail, but his grimy jumper and 
overalls are not pictures(iue, and his eyes 
are penciled like an actor's with the soot 
and the oiled air of the cab. 

It is twelve or fourteen years since 
the last mule train slowly picked its way 
over the mountains and disappeared. 
The prairie schooner, loo. never to be 
mistaken for the lu.xurious camp wagon 
of our decadence, has all but gone. 

b70 



When Ezra Meeker this last winter, with 
a schooner of the old model drawn by 
oxen, retraced the famous Oregon Trail 
that he tramped as a pioneer in '52. he 
seemed like a ghost of the Argonauts. 
A'or do the thousand changes that have 
come over the land affect externals alone. 
Some of the pioneers of the Northwest 
that Charles Dudley Warner met in the 
Hesh in *87 are as different from our set- 
tlers of I907 as if they were contempo- 
raries of Daniel Hoone. In retrospect 
our new day seems to have come as 
quickly as the thunder birth of a cjclone. 

The railway, the wonder-worker, 
achieved the miracle with the minimum 
number of miles of track ; for James J. 
Hill, the Northwest's greatest railway- 
builder, never casts his bread upon the 
waters until he has cannily charted its 
currents and calculated the returning 
tide. And so for many years construc- 
tion balanced the needs of the swelling 
population. Hut suddenly the North- 
west has sprung into tremendous growth, 
and the desperate energies of the railway- 
builders were set to a failing race. Vet 
they have accomplished prodigies. Our 
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National expansion has ^iven us some 
twenty thousand more miles of railway 
track than all Europe with her three 
hundred and eighty millions of people ; 
nnd wliile (he tractive power and frcli^ht- 
carrying capacity of our three hundred, 
and thirteen railways have just doubled 
within ten years, those of the Great North- 
ern and of the Northern PaciBc have 
nearly douhU'ci within five yea^s. Wher- 
ever you go over the heavy steels that a 
groaning, incessant tratik keeps polished 
to a gleaming silver, you see gangs of 
workmen laying sidings and switches 
and extra tracks, wliile the \ ast square 
yards broaden interminably. Every 
freiglil-c.ir and engine factory is choked 
with work lor months ahead. In the 
glare of a headlight I heard again the 
old repeated complaint: '* We've one 
hundred and eighty-five locomotives on 
order, but we can't get 'em." And round- 
house philosophy added: "YouVe got 
to wait your turn same as in a barber 
shop." 

Railway-building with us is at the end 
of its great era. There will be renewed 
stress of construction* for by the tens of 
thousands of miles we must still have 
double tracks, spurs, and strategic lines ; 
and we must have multiplied termnials. 
But the heaviest tasks are about over, 
and the great feats will soon be things 
of legend. Now, as always, an army- 
like spirit and organization drive forward 
the work; an intricate but easy-running 
system, intense staff loyalty in killing 
toil, breakneck obedience. Its routine 
is almost aiitomatie ; its methods inva- 
riable. Once the hue of through traffic, 
the challenge of competition, or the 
tempting natural wealth of a district de- 
crees the building, the trusted locating 
engineer runs his tentative line. This is 
studied in detail with enormous ealcu- 
lation of elevations, cuttings, lillnigs, 
curves, and tangents. Over and over 
again the problem is worked out, modi- 
fied, checked for errors. At the earliest 
possible moment after the route has been 
exactly mapped, the right of way is 
bought with skillful secrecy, for five-dol- 
lar-an-acre land jumps instantly to a 
trebled value at the simple announce- 
ment that the railway is coming. There 
are preliminaries beyond preliminaries, 



and it lakes weeks and months of push- 
ing work before the britlges are built 
and the grading contractors with their 
hundreds of clutteritiLT, swarming teams 
are out of the way and all is ready for 
the construction tram. 

We make no such speed nowadays in 
laying ties and rails as they did when ttie 
Great Northern was being rushed from 
Min. t in North Dakota to Helena. Nfon- 
tana. and marie the world's record of 
eiglit miles eighteen luuuhed and sixty 
feet in a single day. Ten miles of com- 
plete equipment in material were then 
constantl\- rollin'.^- forward to the build- 
ers. The supply train was unloaded in 
a drilled confusion of mad haste near the 
end of the track. Ties and rails were 
seized on as soon as the\ touched the 
ground and were hurlrd to the front by 
galloping horses ; and tlie system was so 
elaborately studied that each spiker's 
five hundred and seventy blows an hour 
were an exacted standard of perform- 
ance. 

The scarce and costly labor of our 
day has forced the abandonment of this 
old flying hand work of the eighties, and 
necessity has invented a cumbrous, 
economical, but misnamed track-laying 
machine, that does well indeed if it 
shows for a season's average two miles 
of completed track each day. As you 
come at it head on over the roll of the 
prairie, an old illnsioTi returns nn'i^htily. 
and for the thousandth time you seem 
on the ocean. A scaffolded bridge and 
a signal flag, some spars of framework 
and a swinging crane, with the smoke 
hanging low in the backgroiuid, banked 
and ragged, give the image of an English 
tramp on the tumbled swell of the high 
seas. It is a train of a do^en cars, with 
the engine sandwiched at its middle, 
movinsj steadily forward over the very 
track It IS building at the rate of a thirty- 
foot jolt — a rail's length — every two 
minutes or less. First of all comes the 
" pioneer car, " which a stubborn super- 
stition of the track layers' insists ttnist 
always be kept at the front on pain of 
disaster to the entire work. As it crawls 
forward over the new, uneven track, 
there is such a thronLjini:^ and jumping 
of men. such huilini^ and thudding of 
lies and slamming ot rails on wood, and 
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CARKVING TIIIUTV TONS OF I'liUDKK INIO 
THE HEART OF A HII.L FOK A (ilANT BLAST 

The men who liandle the powder within the tunnel have MckinK wound around lt)«ir 
shoes to avoid the daneer of tstrikine a ch.ince <>park 

it comes towards you with such deceiv- 
ing spurts, that, with the riot and vague 
danger of it, you can make nothing of 
what is going on until >c>u climb upon 
the prow of the ear and the work lies 
clear before you. 

On either edge of the low. Hat car 
there arc stout wooden sluiceways lined 
with rollers, and down these conie rum- 
bling, on the right, the rough hewn ties ; 
on the left, the cighty-hve-pounds-to-the- 
yard rails, ringing and crashing until 
you are deafened. There must always 
be two men ready to catch each tie as it 
falls; there nui.sl always be the twelve 
men in line to gras() the rail as it booms 
forward ; and. a p -rilous task, the man 
who bolls the rails together must always 
comi>lete the last clanking turn of his 
wrent h and step clear before the train 
lurches forward another thirty feet. Wni 
go aft — nautical terms are inevitable on 
the prairie — ov er low piled cars of rails 



which are being flipped 
into their runways. Be- 
hind these are cars of 
* stacked ties which are 
^ being tumbled uix)n their 
r rollers and then poled 

'^^|H forward. You jump ofT. 
^^^^ and. with your ears full 
of the blasting hiss and 
purr of the standing 
engine, passing four or 
^^jA-i^ five more cars of sup- 
-^fjp^m plies, you come upon 
men w ith huge wrenches 
completing the bolting ; 
there are gangs crowd- 
ing in extra ties ; hea\y 
fellows in couples, with 
great hammers driving 
home the spikes ; and 
beyond them others 
again, half a mile in the 
rear. " lining up *' the 
track and tamping the 
ties. And when all this, 
and more, is done as 
p>erfectly as pfjssible, and 
thegroundhas been gone 
over for the two hundred 
and fiftieth time — a fore- 
man's feverish estimate 
— by engineers and in- 
spectors of every kind, 
canying their rolls of blue-printed profile 
drawings that they handle as dexterously 
as a rabbi does a Torah. the road is still 
unfinished. It must be well settled in 
gra\el, and used and tam|X'd and re- 
tamped for months before it will give 
jx-rfect riding. 

I'ew skilled laborers are needed for 
any of this work, and w ithin two or three 
days raw recruits become efficient mem- 
bers of the guild of rough and ready 
railway-builders. A large numlx'r of 
the men in Western construction camps 
are roving ne'er-do-weels with a hatred 
for long jobs, whose sole anxiety is to 
save a " grub stake *' of thirty dollars or 
so, aiul^then to be on the move again, at 
oice and no matter whither, if only in 
the end they can " h»t the main steel 
trail." Their evenings, as they huddled 
arouiul the fire in their sleeping-cars, 
were given to meditative chewing and 
smoking, and were enlivened by tales of 
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tramp travel in every corner of this great 
land of ours. They had their own trade 
patter. The commissar)- is the *' wahne- 
gin " — an Indian word, they say, stolen 
from the old voyaf^fitrs ; the assistant 
foreman is the "straw-boss ;*' the waiters 
in the boarding-cars, " flunkies." Many 
of the men were named after the State 
in which they claimed nativity. The 
• bull cook tender of fires — w.ns the 
torpid " Indiana." They were good fel- 
lows all, as long as the foreman's rough 
threats kept away the sneaking '* boot- 
legger " peddler of whisky. 

This work, driving, relentless, exhaust- 
ing — work that never rests for a minute 
until darkness comes and it has the last 
ounce of a man's strength is all for the 
end of supplying profitably the primitive 
needs of transport that have been ever 
since the day when the first load was 
slung over a shoulder. But the giant 
machine that it creates has become 
endowed with powers far beyond the 
simple hauling of passengers and freight, 
and a varying industrial 
control. Unsuspected, 
this every day business 
monopoly of ours has 
exercised many of the 
functions of an auto- 
cratic and paternal gov- 
ernment. W ith authority 
deciding a thousand de- 
tails important to the 
whole Nation, it has 
opened and peopled the 
Northwest ; and it has 
had a great part in organ- 
izing the new life and 
directing in their ways 
the destinies of coming 
generations. 

In its thrifty pioneer- 
ing the railway carefully 
marks the richest lands 
for its lines. It cata- 
logues the capabilities 
of the soil and adver- 
tises its new venture by 
attractive folders and 
maps, by illustrated let- 
ters of satisfaction from 
settled farmers, and by 
the crowded and eager 
home-seekers' trips. In 



the spring and fall the resulting rush of 
population to the vacant lands and to 
the new towns is so great that I have 
counted thirty-five loaded Northern Pa- 
cific coaches leaving St. Paul of a single 
night. They contained twelve hundred 
home-seekers and settlers. The free lands 
that are fertile and accessible have now 
been seized to almost the last acre, and 
the new " feetlers " bring settlers who are 
more prosperous and revenue-producing 
than the original homesteaders —experi- 
enced men who have an average cash 
capital of perhaps one thousand dollars, 
and a car-load of effects. Once settled, 
so enormously important is the farmer's 
prosperity to the railway, elaborate local 
reports of crops are prepared f(jr every 
part of its territory with the clerkly mi- 
niileness of government tabulation. .And 
the railway not only watches. It assists 
progress by the traveling lectures of the 
institutes, by farmers' excursions, the 
distribution of " litu'ralure." a growing 
svstem of experiment stations, and thi 
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TRACK-LAYIN{. ON KAII.WAV A 
This shoMii the U>'inE of lies, 

diligent personal work of its Industrial 
Department. The center of its great 
activities is the town. 

And the town is a thing of sudden 
creation. Time and again a branch line 
has been planned in .Vpril to carry wheat 
already growing. Once planned, lands 
along the projected extension are widely 
boomed by every mega phonic device of 
modern advertising ; and the location of 
the needed towns, with the inevitable 
questions of water supply, healthfulness, 
and a dozen and one vital matters, is 
again for the decision of the railway. 
Then the sites are named by its engineer- 
ing department — a bankrupt oftice inven- 
tion may commit such hasty outrages of 
labeling as *' Pekin " or " Tokio '* — and 
the work of development becomes the 



r MIDWAY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
but not the steel c^ni; at work 

chief business of a Town Site Company, 
which may be the railway's agent, or an 
independent corporation of which it has 
duly washtd its legal hands. But the 
railway still helps powerfully in promot- 
ing the growth of the infant burgh, and 
its resp>onsibiIity remains paternal and 
active. It may not be concerned with 
the placarded sale of corner lots at 
$500 each, but, directly or indirectly, it 
promptly sees to it that the new town is 
supplied with elevators, a luml)er-yard, 
a bank, and a blacksmith's shop — that 
sure magnet for stores. 

The birth and magical first growth of 
such a town show human processes as 
elemental as the formation of the world'? 
first village. Hut it is all complex with 
the instincts and mechanism of our twen- 
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tiefh-ccntTiry American civili^rntioti, and 
a thousaiul years of the worUl s proj^ress 
arc crowded into one day's building. 
For an example of this wonderful civic 
organization that is going on all over the 
Northwest, take the case of Warwick, in 
North Dakota, on the Aneta Extension 
of the Great Northern. Its history began 
on a forgotten day last July when a 
French Canadian, with a deed to a lot, 
appeared with his wife on the site of the 
paper town, erected a tent, put up a 
stove, threw together a rough board table, 
and prepared to supply meals to the 
comi ng store-builders. Ea r I j- n e x t nm rn - 
ing cnnie a young man with a io id of 
lumber to start work on a general store. 
Within a couple of days, though the rail- 
way was still forty miles away, a dozen 
others straggled in. For a while people 
slept in wapfons and under wagons. 
Twice the tent of the Warwick Restau- 
rant '* was blown away by a Dakota gale, 
and the tin plates went kiting over tlu 
prairie. Within a fortnight Warwick, 
like a half-dozen other towns up and down 
the line, could boast thirty-hve or forty 
inhabitants— every one of them recruited 
by the railway's Industrial Agent and 
by railway and town site advertising, 
h luul in en^bryo two lumber-yards ; a 
bank which obligingly acted as post- 
ofBce; a blacksmith, a second general 
store, a hardware store, and a liver>' 
stab'o. Nine or ten buildinir^ were 
^nint; upon Main Street wit!i a pKulig- 
ious uproar of saw, hammer, and plane - 
their owners all turned carpenters and 
working from sunrise until long after 
sunset. The oTily idling .spectators were 
two Siou.x chiefs — both to become tradi- 
tions of terror to successive generations 
of young Warwickites : White I>og, 
for his seven scalps of palefaces; Blue 
Shield, fni his desix'rale losing battle 
with the li\t;ryman. when by the ancient 
stealth of his tribe he tried to recover a 
horse that he had sold long days before. 

Next came an editor and a printing- 
press, attracted by a direct offer of a ?150 
lot at half price ; and early in August 
appeared the first issue of the Warwick 
Weekly Sentinel. The b^innings of 
political life were immed i a te. The olitor 
became a Justice of the Peace ; an 
ambitious storekeeper with influential 



friends was appointed Deputy Sheriff"; 
and it was rumored about that an Italian 
was intriguing for the position of Post- 
master. A Norse farmer with three 
children began to agitate the question of 
schools, earnestly tellinti: his neighbors 
that Warwick was entitled to ;^350 from 
the State apportionment, and that the 
district could raise another $150. By 
the first of Noveml>er the population had 
doubled. The I'own St!e Company's 
bank had $2i.0Ui) on deposit, mostly the 
proceeds of the first crop raised on the 
land immediately about the town. There 
was another livery, a butcher's, a confec- 
tionery and pool room, a second restau- 
rant, and a barber. With the spring a 
rival bank has come, a harness shop, a 
doctor, a drug-store, and a milliner's. 
The five elevators, that were planned 
before a lot wns sold, n?e In iii^ !)iiilt. 
and lifly " resitlences. liy fall there 
will be a school-house. 

In matter of municipal morals Warwick 
stands midway letween Tolna — dis- 
graet d r \ ei) in its infancy by the Hakota 
variety of illicit saloon called a • blind 
pig " — and Macville, peopled by sober 
and worthy Scots, whose Presbyterian 
minister, when I passed by, was zealously 
h.uiliiiL; stone for a church foundation. 
\\ arwick may now liave, for a conserva- 
tive guess, a population of one hundred. 
It has a Commercial Club ; an orchestra, 
which welcomed the arrival of the con- 
struction tram with joyful and emphatic 
muhic ; a baseball team ; two secret socie- 
ties ; and some $200 laid by for the 
building of a Lutheran church. The 
Town Site Company's banker always 
a leading citizen- — is proposing telephone 
service for the farmers. There is talk 
of a six-stor>' hotel and a boulevard 
around Shinbone Lake. The town motto 
is, "Warwick I'iist. I,a<i. and All the 
Time," and the only ial outcast is the 
man who does not patronize the local 
merchant, but buys his supplies from a 
Chicago mail order house. 

There are here none of the threat won- 
ders of a boom town. Warwick, tor all 
its heroic enterprise and enthusiasm, 
does not yet definitely hofie to become 
" the great metropolis of the Northwest." 
But the story of its beginnings is iinp(>r- 
tant because, as a clear t}pe, it unfuUls 
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the method by which the railways have 
quietly thrown open and settled the new 
lands. The rearing of the town is a vital 
part of that system which within twenty- 
five years has turned a vast barren of 
prairie larger than I'urkey in Europe 
into the prosperity of North I)akf)ta — 
one of the first of our agricultural States. 
Marvel as you may, it is just such towns 
as Warwick, and its hundreds of small 
swaddling brothers, that created the first 
great wealth of the Northwestern rail- 
ways; and it is upon precisely similar 
foundations that their growing prosperity 
is based. The (Jreat Northern has sixty- 
nine of these railway-created towns in 



North Dakota that produce an average 
annual revenue from traffic of over >l 21 
000 each — a gross earning power of 
$8,412,000. 

This labor of peaceful development in 
a monopolized territory was the railway's 
great constructive work of yesterday, and 
it will be the great work of to-morrow. 
But for to-day, in a twinkling it has 
dwindled to the smaller part of railway 
extension in the Northwest. The tury 
of competitive building in the Puget 
Sound country, as well as the anti-railway 
campaign, has been as effective as a 
crop failure in putting an almost com- 
plete stop to construction that merely 
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aims to exploit new districts. Where it 
seems to continue, as in the probable 
completion of the Aneta Extension, it 
may only be the laying; of the hypothe- 
nuse of another of Mr. Hill's long, 
narrow triangles, creating new territory, 
it is true, but at the same time shorten- 
ing, as always, the distance between 
St. Paul and the coast, and shrewdly 
providing a practicable double track in 
his worst congested district. 

Agitation may threaten government reg- 
ulation or ownership, to the terror of Wall 
Street, but this is still by far the North- 
west's greatest year of railway-building. 
In enterpri.se certainly Canada le.ids. Its 



Government has boldly picdged its credit 
to vast schemes of national development 
by new railways ; and in projects of all 
kinds, public and private, six thousand 
miles of track are already under con- 
struction. chicHy in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 
The Canadian Northern, Government 
aided, is at last carrying its tracks north- 
east from the grain lands to Fort 
Churchill, on Hudson Bay, to meet the 
new steamship line on the short route to 
England. North of Edmonton it is 
grading its way through the wilderness 
that we have always called arctic ;" 
and west it is hurrying toward the 
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Great Divide, and an unnamed terminal 
on the Strait of Georgia. Its great rival, 

and the pride of all Canada, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, starting in New Bruns- 
wick and running farther north through 
Quebec and Ontario than any other road 
through inhabited land, is pushing its 
lines east and west of Winnipeg, and will 
soon be racing the Canadian Northern 
across the Rockies, .as it makes for its 
chosen Pacific Coast terminal. Prince 
Rupert, the nearest feasible American 
port to Asia. One of its branches will run 
to Dawson, one to Vancouver, one to Fort 
Churchill. In the end it will have eight 
thousand miles of track, and will be the 
greatest railway in the world. The Cana- 
dian Pacific is driving forward the work 
on fifteen hundred miles of new con- 
tracted roads and double tracks in an 
attempt to prevent a repetition of last 
year's paralyzing congestion. And there 
are a multitude < >f < »ther chartered projects 
that involve thousands of miles of con- 
struction. iSome are surveyed and partly 
financed ; four make Fort Churchill the 
chief obj ecti ve. Many of them ma\ f a i I , 
and the minute cross-hatching in steel of 
the four great provinces still be assured 

Nor is this all. For Mr. liiil has 
already set about creating a railway sys- 
tem in Canada that will rival his Great 
Northern. It will stretch its lines to 
nearly every one of the thriving ttiu tis 
of western Canada. It will traverse '\\\ 
extensions — so they say— the cold land 
of the Peace River country, and strike 
several hundri <I miles farther into the 
north than any other dreanied of rf)ad. 
By the end of the summer the ditiicult 
mountain work, winding through the 
wonderful forests and coal lands of Brit- 
ish ( '« tlninlMa, \\\\\ 1><- CMin[)lfte, s;ive for 
a tourtecn -mile gip, from the cuasi 
almost to the sunnnit of the Rockies. 
From the crest of the Rockies to Winni- 
peg will be a two years* taNk Brandon, 
Portafje. La Prairie. an<i Winnipeg 
each with very large and cli« aj)ly bought 
terminals— have been linked w'lh the 
Great Northern. But the completion of 
the main line that wilt connect them must 
wait for an easier ni'»tT \- market. 

Greatest in agj^resMun, Mr. Hill, who 
is thus always a portent to his old com- 
petitor the Canadian Pacific, is the cen- 



tral figure in the contest for railway 
supremacy that ts being fought every- 
where in our Northwest between the 
h \u! of the Great Lakes and the Pacific 
Ocean. In the east of that vast territor\-. 
where he is still lord paramount of trans- 
portation, the opposing lines are massing 
their forces, making new combinations 
of connecting cities, enlarging terminals, 
double-tracking, using the minor strat*^ 
possible in land that is parceled out 
beyond the hope of profit for a new com- 
petitor. And there is no serious joioing 
of battle in construction until you get 
well past the western boundary of North 
Dakota. 

For six years Mr. HilPs allied lines. 

belting North Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington, have had a safe monopoly 
of transportation in tiie Northwest. But 
an unsought challenger, the Chicago. 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul, has just ap- 
I>eared,l)uiUIinii with great .speed straight 
through from the cities of the Middle 
West to Tacoma and the Coast. Invit- 
ing the great enterprise were the timber 
of Washington, the certainties of coming 
trade with the Orient, the promised traffic 
of the Aniaii^.iniated Copper Com pan v. 
-Another ban. and cme which fixed its 
paralleled route, was the enormous 
earnings of the Northern Pacific, which 
have Jiearl)' doubled within the last five 
years. These are the prizes to be fought 
for; and just because the " Milwaukee's" 
profits must largely come from the lading 
that it can win away from its well- 
intrencln d competitor, and not from the 
success! u I development of new count rv. 
the counter-attack of the Northern Pacific 
is of the genuine tactics of the warfare 
of roads. I lardly had the *' Milwaukee 
let its Montana cnritrnrts for construc- 
tion, boasting of us shorter line and a 
scheduled entry into Butte on January 
I, 1908, than the Northern Pacific an- 
nounced the building of a new cut-oflf, 
saving one hundred and forty miles, giv- 
ing a double track to its crowding traffic, 
and releasing for the heavy rolling east- 
bound freight trains the old route with 
its down-hill grade throughout the entire 
valli V of the Yellowstone While the 
•• .Milwaukee " is revising its plans, seek- 
ing new economies that will give it a 
clear superiority of lower rates* the 
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Northern Pacific is busy in the moun- 
tains west of Helena, lessening grades, 
straightening curves, filling in bridged 
crevasses, straining invention to reduce 
distances and the cost of hauling freight. 
Such are the unvarying incidents of these 
struggles that are forever repeating them- 
selves in small-orbited cycles. 

The common ownership of the (Jreat 
Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, besides 
permitting build ng of joint advantage, 
allows concentration of forces and hus- 
banding of the munitions of war. And 
so the growth of the " Burlington " is 
suddenly halted this year, when there 
are desperate battles to be fought in the 
farther North and West, where Washing- 
ion is the main field and Mr. Ilarriman 
the enemy. With the two greater con- 
testant.s, Ilarriman and Hill, it is war- 
fare on a wider scale, but the prizes of 
victory are again the same. There is 
Asia's trade, which would limit the cam- 
paign to a fight for possession of certain 
definite strategic positions, harbors, and 
their approaches — a narrowly restricted 



battlefield, when it is remembered that 
it can only be from Puget Sound and 
the lower Columbia that our commerce 
for the East is to flow forever. But of 
greater immediate importance, and widen- 
ing the scope of ojx'ralions, is Wash- 
ington's immense natural wealth, which 
is being so swiftly turned into dollars 
that its Eastern shipments increased 
forty-six per cent, last year, to the utter 
paralysis of the railways. 

Hence it is that Washington now leads 
all the other Slates in new railway con- 
struction ; that it has one thousand miles 
of track building and two thousand 
more projected; that Mr, Hill, secure 
vith unrivaled facilities in Seattle and 
l acoma, is still multiplying ports and 
terminals at Vancouver, Portland, Ever- 
ett, and. as rumor has it. at (J ray's 
Harbor and Port Townsend ; that he is 
secretly locating his Port St. James, and 
rapidly pushing to completion eight dif- 
ferent Washington projects, on a single 
one of which three thousand men are to 
be employed all summer. And Mr. 
Harriman, besides planning a line that 
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will worm its way east throu;^h ilu^ moun- 
tains of Idaho, and elaborating a railway 
scheme for Oregon that will send tan- 
gents of track, straight as a flying arrow, 
through its central deserts, is prosper- 
ously p\isliiii!^f the war into Mr. Hill's 
own counuy, and has bnu^^bt broad ter- 
minals in Seattle for a uuriiiern exten- 
sion, which is already in progress. And 
he, too, in turn, has been worsted in 
invasion. I'or Mr. Hill, soon to enter 
Portland Mr. fTarriman's strnntjhold - 
has won a brilliant victory in the seizure 
of a right of way along the northern 
bank of the Columbia, which is the only 
break in the Coast Range with a water 
level for a railway between Canada and 
Mexico. After lawsuits innumerable 
and burlesque fisticuffs and stone'throw- 
ing by the laborers of the rival com- 
panies, this new road of Mr. Hill's, tun- 
neling through clitTs. crawling along 
dizzy shelves of rock, wiih fewer curves 
and lower grades than his competitor's 
on the other side of the river, is about 
lo be openod and put into s**rvire nearly 
two years before any of the other pro- 
jected new lines. In reprisal has come 
Mr. Harriman's traffic alliance with the 
Canadian Pacific. And guesses fill the 
air. F-very surveyint^ j>artv is Ilarri 
man's; and Harriman is the backer ol 
the mysterious North Coast Railroad 
that is slowly creeping across the richest 
fruit lands of the State. The Canadian 
Pacilic is making ready for a descent 
upon l*ULjet .Sound. The (jould lines 
are about to start northwest from Ogden. 
And is not the Chicago and Northwestern 
two-thirds of its way across W yoming ? 
S ) goes the unending battle of the rail 
way gods. 

In all these things I seem to have told 
nothing of the enormous creative forces 
that the railways have marshaled tn 
those Northwestern lm>rN And ai^un 
the tletail of the work comes up before 
me : the dozens of towns in the clatter 
of building — all in the raw yellow of 
fresh-cut pine; the new elevators, like 
si)ir«.'less minsters, risini; in file over the 
plains ; the new State buildings, new 
colleges, new mills, the new housing for 
a hundred industries being hurried to 
ci )n)j>](_tion ; the orch irds of tiny trees 
iu plantmg \ the reclamation dams and 



ditches swarming with laborers: tht? 
piling of sod huts ; the quick s.iw ip.i; and 
hanuueriag together of fiimsy sliaci».!i, 
the plunging of a plow into the unbroken 
prairie for the first time since creation 
And then, as you travel .'\i. >iigf the Vel 
lowstone, significant of it all. the master 
marvel and creator of it all, there Is a 
new railway in the building. There are 
the little knots of surveyors and rodmen 
in the mountains, and following' th- ni. 
wnrkino; slowly np the .^te it slop^". ;irm:' < 
of graders and bridge-builders, then the 
construction train, and here. last of all 
and fzT in the rear, the finished railway. 
The crowdinfj detail of siich work, the 
ever present rush and c:lani'>r and bt'wi I- 
derinenl of it, daze the mind. \ ou ride 
in the cab of an engine with the folded 
map of the country gripped against your 
kneo. and siu !i si^^hts are multiplied ,1 
hundred-fold as you rumble o\'er twenty 
horizons in a day. Clanking and sway- 
ing on the rails, you crawl over the naked 
shoulders of the Great Divide and then 
go sliding smoothly down the savacje 
hL'ijifhts on a one and ei^lu tenths t::n<l»-. 
until again you come upon an endiess 
succession of men bustling over thL' 
same new tasks. Again you say it ts 
titanic, and perhaps yon think to get 
(inly the memory of a measureless con- 
fusion. 

And so it was with me. But there 
came a day. as we were droning over 

a 1,'reat hill, when I saw a new town 
rismg on an empty plam below us. and 
suddenly the fireman's window of a loco- 
motive seemed to give the view of the 
world that you get from a mountain top. 

Phincfs Iv'ijan to group themselves into 
unities. I'hese tremendous human works 
b.:gan lo appear in perspective, and I 
realized that what I had been seeing was 
a nr \ t irth in the making. 

Tin- fii-^t of the ptfvneers who made f'>r 
this Western wilderness had much m 
common with those who are transform^ 
ing it into the rarest of gardens to-day. 
Then, as now, they were filled with <»ur 
restless and unconquerab!e spirit of the 
North. They blazed their paths through 
the desert, and the adventure and the 
journey were often their only reward. 

I he Kyp^^y their blood led them on. 
but their successors, no longer content to 
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tramp in the dust and mud, have taken 
lothe stftl trail. 

More than any other inau tial aj^ency 
the railways ha\e creaietl our (ireaier 
America — welding a continent into a 
nation-:— a highly organized and inii r 
dep:.*ndent whole. Habits of life and 
work they have* nearly brought fo a 
national uniformiiy. i'hey have diltu-ed 
mutual knowledge, and because of their 
quick, perjx'tual interchange of men the 
people of the West have become all of a 



kind, and the mutual helpfulness and 
human kindness of the frontier, ihiit are 
stranf^e to our East, have permanently 
.survived even in die largest cities of the 
Coast. Bitterly the companies fight each 
other ; selfishly they build. Yet their 
dividend-seeking labors of to-day in the 
Northv^'est arc to be the sure basis of 
our couiing dominance of the Pacilic. 
It is as if a vast spirit, national, inerrantr 
were leading these men on and on in 
work. 



THE FIGHT OF PEACE 

BY /AMES OFPENHEIM 

Her face is IJncoln's, white with pain and burdened with the world- 
Like Lincoln's? No. O world-forlorn, forlorn lost spirit furled 
Like an unborn child within the skulll No Hell that Dante dreamed 
Holds this dumb face of ruined hopes, with world-woe seared and seamed. 

Not that nc sweets have thrilled her lips, no kiss of joy her soul. 
Not that her flesh is fanged with Fain, not that the smoke of coal 
Cloaks her eternal toil with night through which no faith can see>- 
But that the flesh born of her flesh must taste her agony I 

She sees her fruit withered in the bud. she sees those souls that dawned 
Like five suns in her sunless skies, that, even while she mourned, 
Answered the Silence of her life with smile, with love, with word — 
Half-fed, half-clothed, half-lit with brain^and Man and God unstirred 1 

Unstirred! And I — am I unstirred? O Justice, Mercy, Lovel 

() Faith 1 O words our glad lips shed ! ( ) Peace with innocent Dove 

BrcHiding afar t>n an iniHvrent World ! (%'a>(. 1 shut the lips, and see 
The vast lost millions of mankind, millions m nusery 1 

Am I more human than this Soul? Then why should I waste joy 

In loud excess of wealth anrl power, in pleasures sweet that cloy, 

In lift 's ijiU SnyH'rriuities. uliilc this poor woman bleeds 

In a wild mad hunt for iiicic existence, this beast with godlike needs? 

(), before God. 1 nail my heart to the agony of the poor, 

I shun excess. I seek the Real ; so long as these endure 

In Hell, I sutler with the million.*-, not waste joy with the few — 

Planting a grain of Love in Earth, that World-Love come anew. 

Hencef'itli I stn k Realities; heuceforili I live at Home 
With wile and chikl in quiet joy; far-nouked from lii)s afuam 
With lust: henceforth I live by Faith, get God into my days, 
Henceforth plain fare and thoughts divine, and simple, honest ways I 

And lo I now 1 enlist, wiUi oath, in the great Fight of Peace I 

O Vision of Earth, where all two billions, sharing the Earth's increase. 

Labor, and live out simple lives, in God, with spirits pure — 

In silent four-walled battles for God! O Republic of the Poorl 
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ON a certain day in October in the 
last year r»f the nineteenth cen- 
tury at a New "York railway sta- 
tion might have been seen a tall, hebineted 
figure, bronzed and grizzled, with rilie 
shmg across hi>^ chest, in conversation 
with a small l)<>y who was carrying^ some 
of his belongings. Asks the boy : *• Been 
hunttn*?" "Yes,'* is the reply. "What?" 
"Tigers." But the tigers were human 
ones of the yellow rare, and the tall, 
stalwart traveler was the Kev. Dr. 
William Alexander Parsons iMariin, uiis- 
sionary, mandarin, and militar> gate- 
keeper, just arrived from Peking, where 
at the a^c of seventy-three lie had acted 
in the last-named quality at the siege o£ 
the l^ations. 

If the question were asked, '^WTio 
are the most remarkable two foreigners 
in China to-day there could V)e but one 
lespijnse— it would be: *• Sir Kol^ert 
Hart and Dr. Martin." In several 
respects the two careers have been par- 
allel. Both have been resident in China 
for more than half a centtir^- : both have 
mastered Chinese, which ha-> l>eca \Mttily 
described as " not a language, but an 
occulage both have practically made 
themselves necessary to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, the former in the administra- 
tion ol the maritime customs, the latter 
as adviser on questions of international 
law ; both have survived the heartbreak- 
ing experiences of the siege in Peking ; 
and h'^xh have received exceptional 
honors at the hands of the Chinese 
Emperor. 

Here the parallel ceases. Within five 
years of his arrival in China, Sir Robert 
resigned his post in the British Consul- 
ate and entered the Imperial serv ice, and 
with that sen*ice his long and honorable 
career is identified. Dr. Martin went to 
China as a missionan," of the Cospei, an<l 
a missionary- be remains to-day ; honors 



and Imp)erial appointments having been 
conferred upon him as results of hisself- 
sacriticing labors and stnking ability in 
his chosen vocation. No other American 
is held in such high esteem by the Chi- 
nese people, and certainly none has given 
such unique testiinon\ ot his l>elief in the 
regeneration of tlie Empire. After fifty 
years of arduous work among them, and 
when past the allotted " threescore and 
ten." he, thinking to rest from his labr-rs, 
visited his native countr>'. Hut tht- pi is- 
sibiiities of development evidenced b}' 
those whom he had so long striven to 
elevate so fascinated him that he once 
more tumed his steps eastward rcsoh - 
ing to spend his last days nniMni; those 
for whom lie had so long and earnestly 
labored. 

•\t the age of eighty this venerable 
author has added to his \or\^ list of Ivx .ks 
another remarkable volume, which he 
has entitled The Awakening of China " 
(published by Doubleday, Page & Co.), 
and in which he says : "Had the people 
continued to be as inert as they appeared 
to be halt a centur>' ago, I might have 
been tempted to despair of their future. 
But when I see them, as they are to>day, 
united in a firm resoK'e to break with the 
past, and to seek a new life by adrn^tin^ 
the essentials of \\ estem civiiizaijon. 1 
feel that my hopes are more than half 
realized, and I rejoice to help their cause 
with voice and pen. . . . The fires of the 
old n'tnrs nre well-nigh evtinqiiished : 
and among those who have come forward 
to advocate the adoption of Christianity 
as the only faith that meets the want oif 
an enlightened people, one of the most 
prominent is n priest of Buddha. May 
we not look forward to a time when 
China shall be found in the brotherhood 
of nations ?" 

Familiar as Dr. Martin's public career 
is to his feilow-countiymen, compara- 
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lively little is 
known to them of 
his early years 
and of the en- 
vironments in 
which were devel- 
oped that sincere 
piety, courage, 
humor, and sound 
common sense so 
continuously ex- 
hibited by him in 
later life. For the 
members of his 
family Dr. Mar- 
tin, when last in 
America, jotted 
down some of his 
recollections, and 
from these remin- 
iscences the pres- 
ent writer has 
been permitted to 
cull the follow- 
infj data, many of 
which, now for 
the first time pub- 
lished, will doubt- 
less prove f(iually 
interesting to the 
general reader as 
to those for whom 
they were re- 
corded in their 
original form. 

Though the 
poet's dictum. 
" The child is father of the man," can 
scarcely be applied to the subject of this 
article, he may in a sense be said to have 
been reared in a inissionnry atmosphere. 
His father, the Rev. William Wilson 
Martin, had as a young man been fond of 
.society and much sought after, owingtf) his 
proficiency on the violin. Being brought 
under religious conviction, he resolved 
to break away fn^m what he now consid- 
ered wasteful pleasures, and, as a first 
step, threw his violin into the fire. The 
elder Martin married a Miss Depew. a 
Virgini.an brought up in Kentucky, pirt 
of whose dowr)' consisted of negro slaves, 
and after entering the ministry he crossed 
the Ohio to the free soil of Indiana for 
the express purpose of withdrawing his 
family from the contaminating iuHuence 
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of an immoral 
system. He then 
acted as a pioneer 
in the planting of 
churches, remov- 
ing his family 
from place to 
place. One cf 
the.se was Livo- 
nia, a village on 
the great road 
leading from the 
Ohio to the Wa- 
bash, and through 
which as many 
as twenty-eight 
"prairie schoon- 
ers " would some- 
times pass in a 
single day. Here, 
on the lOlh of 
.April. 1827, the 
future mandarin 
was born, the 
eighth of ten chil- 
dren, of whom 
three were boys, 
the names of two 
missionaries be- 
ing given to him 
— William Alex- 
antler and Levi 
Parsons. Mr, 
Martin opened a 
.school, and Will- 
iam picked up 
scraps of Latin 
before he could read — at four. 

According to his own account, William 
was, even at a tender age. what school- 
boys term "a holy terror " in class; and 
.sr> full of mischief was he that the masters 
of four .schools which he attended con- 
cluded that they could get along bet 
ter with his room than with his com- 
pany. .\t twelve he was thrashed so 
often that the rod ceased to have any ter- 
rors for him. and he relates that it was 
not until he saw tears in the eyes of the 
teacher who was castigating him that his 
nature became softened and he resolved 
never to need punishment again. He 
now commenced to study in earnest. 
His environment, at this time, served to 
develop that fearlessness which has ever 
since been one of his prominent char.ic- 
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teristics. His father had a farm near 
Livonia set in a primeval forest and 

encircled by wooded hills where roamed 
bears, panthers, and wolves. In the 
prairies rattlesnakes swarmed, the chil- 
dren beating the grass to drive them away 
when picking wild strawberries. One 
morning the teacher was seized in his 
own school-house by a cnlnmonnt whose 
claws, even after he had killed it with his 
penknife, retained their hold in his side. 
In such a district it was a simple neces- 
sity to " teach the young idea how to 
shoot," hut litHt' did young Martin dream 
that he would one day mount guard at 
a ^[ation in the capital of China and 
shoulder a rifle to keep olT human tigers. 

In 1841, with a view to coin];lctingthe 
education of his children. Mr. Martin 
took charge of a church at Bloomington, 
Indiana, the seat of the State University, 
which institution William and his elder 
brothers in due course entered. So well 
had they been trained by theii father in 
the classics that when the leader of the 
Freshman class was asked how he liked 
the two Martins, he replied : " The big 
one vcr>' well ; the little ■ < not nt all — 
he is too blamed good i n ' h ck ! ' 

An interesting glimpse of the con- 
ditions of life in Indiana at this time is 
afforded by some data recorded by Dr. 
Martin. The annual stipend promised 
to his father was five hundred dollars, 
but a split in the church occasioned by 
the new theology reduced this to three 
hundred dollars. Ik>ard cost a dollar to 
a dollar and a half a week : and some 
students boarded theinselv< ^ at thiiiy- 
seven cents. Pork cost a doUai and a half 
a hundredweight; beef was three dollars 
a hundredweight ; eggs were four cents 
a dozen; Hour was two df^l1ars a li.iir<-l. 
On the other hand, tlie rate lor letters 
was ten cents, and as there were no 
stamps they were paid for not by the 
sender but by the receiver. 

Religion was at a dtM. id. dl;. low v]>\> 
at the University. 1 here was nu \ tujiig 
Men's Christian Association or .Society 
of Christian Endeavor to keep spiritual 
interests alive* and chapel prayers and 
chapL^l teaching were alike soporific. In 
the college society of which he was a 
member. Dr. Martin writes, there was 
not a single communicant of any church. 



At the close of his junior year he left 
the University for a time and taught in i 
school at Leavenworth on the Ohio, and 
it was here that he decided to ofTer him 
self as a missionary' to China. In tho 
resolve he was doubtless inAuenced by 
the fact that his uncle, the Re\ . \\ 
Alexander, had gone to the S.indwich 
Islanders, and his sister. Mrs. Venables. 
to the Zulus. He proceeded trorn the 
University to the Theological Seminaiy 
at New Albany (now the McConnick 
Seminary, Chicago). When, in May. 

Dr. Martin took his dej^rec. the 
.subject of his oration was The L .s<:s of 
Physical Science as an Equipment for a 
Missionary." 

He then went to New York to ratify 
his cmxnj^enient witli the Mission Board ; 
but in those days the absence of a tlirecx 
railway made the journey a strangle con- 
trast with what it is in 1907, the ra»a- 
bling route beii>.i; as follows: From Louis- 
ville to Cincinnati by boat on the ()hit^i; 
thence by rail to Sandusky on hake 
Erie ; to Ni^ra by boat ; to Albany by 
rail, and thence by boat a^in to New 
York. Soon afterward he paid a visit 
to some friends at Abington near Phil- 
adelphia, and there met a Miss Julia 
Vansant, to whom he was married in the 
following November. On the 23d of 
that month they set sail in the new ship 
Lantao for the land which was to be 
their new home. 

The voyage to China, wbidi can now 
be made via California and Japan in (ess 
than four weeks, was a very <iifT( rent 
affair a half-rentut y at;o Sailiug round 
the Cape of (iood Hope and through the 
Straits of Sunda and beating up a^inst 
a northern monsoon, it occupied four and 
a half months ; si > that it was not unt il the 
iDth of Ajiril, lS.=;i) — the twenty-third 
birthday ol the l)ridegroom —that the 
Lantao anchored in Hongkong harbor. 
A few days later the young couple paid a 
\'isit t" ('antf>n. and on stopping ashore 
were greeted with shouts of " lujui^m. 
Bangui.' S/iaio, s/uto ^^l oieign devils ! 
C ut off their heads 1) Such was th e recep 
tion accorded him when for the first time 
the young missionary set foot on the soil 
of China proper. 

Assigned to Ningpo, on his arrival 
there he found himself in a 'district the 
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dialect of which was as yet unwritten and 
which could not be expresst cl in Chinese 
characters. The missionary did not 
know Chinese and the Ningpo cook did 
not know English, so that all communi- 
cations had to be made by signs ; and it 
is to be remarked that one of the first 
words which thnt cook tau;;ht his new 
employers was Janptng — ' dollar." In 
a very short time Dr. Martin had formed 
a society for writing the dialect with 
Roman letters a plan which has since 
Ini n succ('s«ifully adopted at Shanghai. 
Ihis was the beginning of tJiat long 
series of successes which he has achieved 
in the philological field. To appreciate 
what these successes mean, it must be 
remembered that there are about six 
thousand words in conimon use, each of 
whicfi is represented by a particular 
symbol. Thus the character kia, mean- 
ing " family," is represented by what is 
supposed to be a pig under a sort oi 
shelter, implying life under settled con- 
ditions ; /f, lor the sun, is a sort of square 
with a dot in the center ; lin. for " for- 
est." i< represented by two trees cU>se 
together ; and so on. So complete was 
the mastery he obtained over this fearful 
and wonderful language that ]>r. Martin 
was able in after years to give to the 
Chinese in their own tongfue their first 
course in natural philosophy. Other 
works are his translations of Wheaton's 

Internationftl Law," and Bluntschti*s 
treatise on the same subject ; while one 
of Dr. .Martin's earliest productions, 
*• Evidences of Christianity," has not 
only gone through thirty or forty editions 
in Chinese, but has been translated into 
Japanese also. The .same facility with 
which as a student in Indiana he was 
able lo acquire Greek and Latin enabled 
him to secure such a command of Chi- 
nese that, when offered to him, he was 
pre eminently qualified to accept the 
chair of International I.awin the Imperial 
College at Tungwen, which he occupied 
for thirty years, and in succession the 
presidency of that institution and of the 
new Imperial University of China. But 
this is an(i( ipntin?^ matters. 

Dr. Martin spent ten years in Ningpo, 
one at Shanghai, three at Wuchang on 
the banks of the Vangtsekiang — an 
excellent vantage point for the study of 



central China— while he has resided at 
Pekin^^ the capital, for more thati forty 
years. In round figures, the area of the 
eighteen provinces is a niiiUon and a half 
square miles ; and some idea of the 
extent of Dr. Martin's activity may be 
gathered from ilie fac i that in his new 
book he says that he has jx'rsonally vis- 
ited ten out of the eighteen. It is diffi- 
cult for those of us who " live at home in 
ease " to realize what this simple state* 
nient tneans. There were no Empire 
State I'xpresses. not even a "puffing 
Hilly, ai the disposal of the would-be 
traveler; but the journeys were often 
made " alone, unfriended, solitary, slow/' 
shifting from horse to cart, and some- 
times compelled by the narrow ness of a 
path to descend to the plebeian wheel- 
barrow. 

As intt rpreter to United States Min- 
ister Keed, Dr. Martin was present at 
the capture of Taku, and he accom 
panied Reed's successor, the Hon. John 
£. Ward, on his memorable journey to 
Peking in 1859. Ward was invited to 
an interview wiiii tlie F"niperor. but when 
he tound that ii depended on his observ- 
ing the customary ceremony of koto^ or 
prostration, he remarked, I kneel only 
to God and woman which, being re- 
ported to the Frnperor. so incensed him 
that the .Muusier and his interpreter 
were ordered to leave Peking the next 
day. 

In 1860 Dr. Martin removed to the 
northern capital, with the special object 
of establishing a school for preachers 
and physicians. Through the help of 
Sir Robert Hart, bis translation of 
Wheaton's "International Law" w'as 
printed at the public expense for the use 
of the Government, and of his text-book 
on Natural Philosophy ten special copies 
bound in yellow satin were prepared for 
the Emperor's .sole use. Nine years 
later he was aiiiJoiiited president of the 
imperial Tungwen kwan. or " School of 
Combined Learning. " a |x>st which he 
continued to hold for twenty-five years, 
in spite of harassing opposition from the 
heads of the native seats of learning. 
On the occasion of a severe drought 
the college was denounced as the cause 
of the calamity. General (irant visited 
the college in 1878, and, for a wonder. 
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made a speech on beiog presented with 

a fan as a souvenir. 

In 1898 U»e young Emperor, profiting 
by China's defeat at the hands of the 
Japanese, resolved on a complete re- 
form in the national system of educa- 
tion. A university was created, and 
Dr. Martin, on the nomination o! Li- 
Hung-Changf, was made its President, 
by an imperial decree wh.ch conferred 
upon him the red button —the highest 
but one of the nine grades of the nian- 
darinate. In August of the same year 
came the coup ttitat of the Empress 
Dowager, followed by the Boxer agita- 
tion and culminating in the siecfe of the 
Legations in Peking. Dr. Martin has 
told the story of the last-named unique 
attack in his volume, *-The Siege in 
Peking "(Revell & Co.. New York): but 
he modestly underrated his own services. 
In his new l)i). »k he gives a vivid account 
of those eight weeks of awful suspense. 
The horse.s and mules had all been eaten, 
provisions h.id reached the vanishing 
point, n)nny of the incarcerated had no 
change of raiment and one of them had 
gone stark mad when help arrived — just 
in time to prevent a massacre such as 
the workl \\\^ never seen. .\s staled in 
the opening paragrai)h of this sketch. 
Dr. Martin undertook the dangerous 
post of gatekeeper during the siege, 
earning the thanks and gratitude of his 
unfortunnte companions. In a pef^np il 
letter Diie writes: •• Wc all reujembcr 
with gratitude how Dr. Martin used to 
take great pains to bring to our hungry 
minds the bits of news that he would 
Pfather at his post of honor. \o one 
more faithfully and untiringly performed 
his duties, early and late, than did Dr. 
Martin. He made the gate a place of 
honor, because he honored it." 

In the Boxer ryclone the new univer- 
sity went down. Two of the teaching 
stati and one student lost their lives, and 
Dr. Martin, like Othello, found his occu- 
pation gone. The catise of educational 
reform arose, phnenix-Hke, a few years 
later ; and, largely as the result of Dr. 
Martin's labors, in 1905 an Imperial 
decree was issued ordering that "here- 
after exclusive attention shall be given 
fn the establishment of mofl' rn learning 
throughout the Kmpirc." Not hi educa- 



tion alone is China manifestlni^ her de- 
termination to break with the past. Dr. 
Martin is convinced that the influence of 
the Japanese successes in the late war 
with Russia has produced an impression 
on the Chinese far more powerful than 
is generally believed. Army and navy 
have been reconstructed ; thousands of 
young men are being sent to Japan for 
instruction, and even to Western uni- 
versities. One of the most entertaining 
chapters in *' The Awakening of China '* 
is Uiat in the appendix entitled "Un« 
mentioned Reforms," in which Dr. Mar* 
tin urines the necessity of reform in rr<;ard 
to (I) the national costume of the ( lii- 
nese, (2; polygamy, and (3) domestic 
slavery. Under the last heading he cites 
the fact that a mistress is permitted to 
beat to death her slave girl for eating a 
piece of watermelon ! 

Perhaps the most striking testimony 
to the sincerity of the Chinese in regard 
to reform is to be found in the fact that 
the Empress Dowager has actually sup- 
ported, in a hortatory edict, a movement 
for the suppression of the practice of 
foot-binding among the women — a prac- 
tice that has hitherto made them the 
lauL;hin^ stock of the world : and. above 
ail, in the issue of an Inii>erinl derree 
(September 20, 1906) ordering thai wuh- 
in ten years opium-smoking and poppj 
growing shall be prohibited ; or, in the 
words of the decree itself, tliat •• diis 
harmful muck shall be fully and entirely 
wiped away." 

To have contributed so largely to this 
desire for reform on the part of the 
('» !< stials must be an unspeakable pleas- 
ure lo our veteran American mandarin. 

It was not likely that Dr. .Martin s tal- 
ents and experience would be allowed to 
rust. Viceroy Chang induced him to 
accept for three years the presidency of 
a new university at Wuchang, and to 
instruct his junior officials in interna- 
tional law. Having completed this en- 
gagement. Dr. Martin paid a short visit 
to New York, and then went l)ack to 
Peking, where, he says, ' new openings 
for usefulness in connection with a 
union mission college are beckoning roe 
forward. While I can do such work I 
am too young to quit the field " firave 
words, tliesc, from a man of eighty I 
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DR. Stephen S. Wise, rabbi of the 
Free Synagogue this year es- 
tablished in New York, brings 
from Portland, Oregon, marks of high 
esteem in that city and State as a citizen 
of eminent usefuhiess. which entitle him 
to an appreciative welcome here. At a 
farewell banquet given in his honor by 
prominent citizens of Portland, the Gov- 
ernor, the Mayor, State Senators, and 
other men of note regretted his removal 
as a loss to Oregon as well as to Port- 
land. 'I'he toast-master voiced the 
sentiment of the company in saying, 
" All Oregon hopes you will come back 
to us." 

This token of regard is noteworthy as 
given to one who had come to Oregon 
simply as a religious leader in the in- 
terest of Reformed judaism, the charac- 
teristics of which were described in The 
Outlook of June I. Most ministers of 
religion with a propaganda at heart 
would niterest themselves in little more 



than the building up of their church or 
denomination. This part of Dr. Wise's 
activity resulted in more than doubling 
his congregation, and making it conspic- 
uous by its generous contributions to 
every Jewish cause. Throughout Ore- 
gon and the adjacent parts of Washing- 
ton and Idaho he pursued his calling as 
a religious teacher, till exhausted by the 
hardships of touring. 

The typical home missionary docs not 
sink the citizen in the preacher ; he 
knows that he ser\'es the church best 
who best serves the community around 
it. To this work of social service Dr. 
Wise devoted conmianding qualities of 
culture and eloquence. He early discov- 
ered the lack in Oregon of any law against 
child labor. With the aid of Eastern 
friends he drafted a law which placed 
Oregon alongside of the leading States in 
that line of social reform, and held the 
office of State Commissioner till his 
departure. He was also one of the 
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founders of the State ?> oaixl of Chnrities 
and Correction, and its tirst Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

What the New England town-meeting 
is, as an arena for threshing out ques- 
tions of public ronrern, the '* People's 
Forum " became ui Portland. Of this 
Ur. Wise was the founder and president. 
At its weekly meetings all matters of 
civic intcn St were brought to a free 
platform for discussion, and this repeat- 
edly proved etTective in throttling sinis- 
ter schemes, in recognition of Ur. 
Wise^s efficient service of civic interests, 
he was invited, shortly before his re- 
moval from ihe city, to become one of 
its Executive Hoard of Nine, in whom, 
under tJie Mayor, the municipal govern- 
ment is vested. 

Governor Chamberlain, at the civic 
banquet, reviewed Dr. Wise's record :is 
a citi/en. and recognized his leadership 
in the improvement of social conditions, 
and the procuring of beneficent legisla- 
tion, not only against child labor, but 
for the luvenih' ( "ourt. the indeterminate 
sentence, and the paroling of first 
offenders. Of such matters Dr. S. J. 
Barrows, an expert authority, recently 
said ; At one step ( >reg<on has gone to 
the front in penni legislation."' 1" t the 
enforcement as well as the enactment of 



such laws the Governor testified that Dr. 

Wise had been active. 

In our Lasicrn cities are many .such 
men as Dr. Wise, but many more such 
are needed. The Outlook reproduces 
this leciMil from the Far \>'est. many 
whose best things are but little known 
in the East, as welcome information to 
many who desire the accession of just 
such a co-worker to their neighborhood 
in this p.irt of the country. To New 
\ ork. after but six years' absence. Dr 
Wise is no stranger. Here he received 
his education. Columbia gave him the 
prist i^r uluale Ph.D. Here also, as rabbi 
of the M.idison .\venue Synagogue, 
from 1893 lu r>UO. he seized his nuvi- 
tiate. In 1905 he declined the pulpit 
of the wealthy Temple Emanu-EI on 
Fifth Avenue, on the ground that his 
utteranees would be subject !<> .i board 
of trustees." In the Free Synagogue — 
equally free to the poor and the rich, to 
the Jew and the non*Jew — his ideals of 
freedom to apply the ancient Scriptures 
to modern conditions are those c»f such 
heroic figures as Amos and 11 ».sea. 
Isaiah and Micah. The record of his 
six years at Portland is auspicious of a 
work radiating from the Free Synagogue 
of which the whole community shall be 
glad. 




LOSr BALTIMORE 

/>')' EDWARD I.iCAS WHITE 

It seems so strange. The structnn-'; rjf old Rome, 
Athens, or Egypt I might set k and find 
Just as they are imprinted on my mind 

From photographs of column, walK and dome. 

B.it these solidities that Wi re my home. 

Si ill sharply on my visual sense outlined. 

Have passed be\oml the reacli of iuuiiankind, 
Dissolving like an ocean breaker*s toam. 

I may stand in Saint IVier's or, .Saint Paul's, 

Or from remembered bridges view the Seine, 
Or find at Carcassonne the self-same walls; 
Walls better known to me as man and boy 
I mn\ no nion- lielujld or feel again 
Than touch the towers of Carthage, Tyre, or Troy. 
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GUSTAV MAHLER 



AN AUTOCRAT IN MUSIC 

BT DANIEL GREGORT MASON 



GUSTAV MAHLER, who is to 
come to New York this aiitiiiun 
as one of the conductors at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, has for a 
long time held a high place among the 
orchestral conductors of Eurojie. and 
has of late received much attention as a 
composer. Born July 7, I860, at Kalischt 
in Bohemia, he was educated at Iglau, 
Prague, and Vienna, entering the famous 
Vienna Conservatorium in 187 7. Since 
1880 he has been active as a conductor, 
succeeding Anton Seidl as capellmeis- 
ter at Prague in 1885, and in 1897 
becoming director of the Imperial Opera 
in Vienna. He has also directed the 
Philharmonic concerts in the same cil) . 



Mahler has the reputation of being 
" an autocratic and iron-handed con- 
ductor his will is rtnal law both for 
orchestra and singers ; spoilt prima 
donnas and egotistic tenors are amazed 
at finding themselves treated by him as 
simple elements in the musical ensemble, 
not more privileged than the humblest 
kettle-drummer. Thanks to this rtrmne.ss 
of leadership, he has been able to do 
wonders with the ix'rformances at the 
Imperial Ojx-ra, and though he has of 
course made some personal enemies, he 
has won the respect of the artistic public. 
His independence was well shown at the 
time he produced Hugo Wolf's opera 
■ Corregidor " at X'ienna. lie found it 

Mil 
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necessary' to make certain alterations and 
rearrangements in the score, a proceed- 
ing at which the critics held up their 
hands in Pharisaic horror. Mahler made 
no response to their philippics except to 
play the work in its ori;j;iiial form, when 
they quickly reaiizcd the superiority of 
his version, and themselves requested 
its reinstatement 

As a composer Mahler first attracted 
'attention by his two early symphonies 
in O-Major and C-nilnr>r respectively, 
produced in 1S9I and 1895. iiis still 
earlier operas, " Die Argonauten and 
*' Rubezahl,** are comparatively unimpor- 
tant. The symphonies were at first 
unf:u oralily receivetl ; they were hissed 
in iiauiburg and elsewhere, and their 
composer was called a ** lunatic " and a 
" crank." The sonorous and elaborate 
scoring and the excessive proportions of 
his later works appear already here. 

His first pronounced success was won 
by the third symphony* in F, written in 
1896. This Hrobdingnagian work, which 
is divided into two parts, containin«j 
altogether six movements, requires two 
hours for its performance. It is scored 
for the largest modem orchestra, an alto 
solo voice, a women's chorus, and a boys' 
chonis. The percussion instruments, for 
which Mahler seems to have a special 
. fondness, comprise, besides the usual 
drums, a bass drum, tambourine, triangle, 
tamtam, two jjlockenspiels, and various 
bells. The first movement, immensely 
pretentious and elaborate, makes up the 
whole of the first part. It begins with 
a solo for eight horns unison. I ts themes, 
however, are not of j^reat intrinsic interest, 
and seetn to dei^end for their effect chietiy 
on their boisterous grandiUiquence. 

The second movement, strikingly dif- 
ferent, shows a more attractive side of 
the (ierman temperament, its fondness 
for simple tuii' fulness of the folk-song 
kind. It is a minuet, charmingly scored, 
p.)$sib1y a little prolix. The third more- 
nient, a scherzo, reminds one of the idiom 
of .Slranss's " Till Kulenspiegel." The 
last thrrf movements are enchained to 
form a single finale. Two texts are 
appended, one from Nietxsche and one 
from Das Knaben Wunderhom The 
svmphony closes with a broad, Beetho- 
ven ish adagio. 



The fourth symphony, in G-major 
( 1901 ). is perhaps ot ail .Mahler*?* works 
the most naive. It aims to trati4>iate 
into music a childlike mediaeval poem 
describing the delights of heaven, and 
contains many melodies of a folk song 
like or Mozariish chara< t. r. Never 
theless it is scored with Aiauicr'si cus- 
tomary elaborateness. (In this fond ness 
for simple, almost primitive music, 
dressed in the richest costumes of the 
modern orchestra and worked out with 
inlricate contrapuntal devices, AXahler 
reminds one of Humperdinck and bis 
" Hansel und Gretel.*') This s} )hony 
was the first of the series to be iseard 
in .America. 

Of the last two symphonies, the fifth 
(1904), called the Reisen Symphonic/' 
and the sixth (1906). in which use is 
made of celesta liclls, cow-bt lis, \vor>cIen 
clappers, and a hannner, it is urrtiec»'<- 
sary to speak in detail. They are like- 
the others in their curiously G«rman 
admixture of the blatantly sonorous with 
the childish!) naive. 

Mr. Felix Wemgartner, in his excel- 
lent little book on **The Symphony 
since Beethoven," says of Mahler's work 
as a whole : 

"We find in him deep, stron-^ fcrlini;^. 
which has its own mode cf exprc^^l«>n. 
and which says what it has to say quite 
unconcerned about the possibilities of 
perf(»rmance and success. His most 
striking characteristic is the remarkable 
breadth of his themes, as well as 
their thoroughly musical nature. . . . 
There may be bizarre passages . . .; 
we may notice a certain prolixity, and, 
perhaps, a want of severe self-criticism 
in the selection of his themes ; but ever) - 
thing that he writes bears the stamp of 
a rich imagination, and a vivid, almost a 
fanatic enthusiasm, which has always 
awakened my sympathy." 

Personally, Mahler is singularly quiet 
and retiring for a man who can make so 
much noise with an orchestra. His aiti 
tude toward his own work is modest and 
non-committal. 

Besides his six symphonies he ha^ 
written several other large works, among 
which should be especially mentioned a 
set of humoreskes for c)rchestra and a 
cantata, Das kiagende Lied.'* 
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Br SHEPHERD KNAPP 

Hear ye the fable of Jotham, of tree;; that would choosr them .a king, 
Writ for an ancient people, barbed with a modern sting. 

Once when the trees of the forest to choose them a ruler were stirred, 

(Theirs was the right of the choosing: the voice of each tree shall be heard«) 

"Come," said they all to the olive, "take thou the scepter and reign." 
" Nay," said the olive, " tlie orchard assures me ot goodlier gain. 
Why should 1 leave :ny fatness, wherewith I all men please, 
To take, at the voice of your calling, promotion over the trees?** 

Then to the vine in its vineyard spake they the selfsame word, 

(Theirs was the right of the choosing: the voice of each tree shall be heard.) 

Leave me to work for the winepress; grapes are my care," said the vine. 
So spake ^e fig-tree, when summoned : Growing of figs is mine. 
Why should I leave my sweetness, wherewith I all men please, 
To take, at the voice of your calling, promotion over the trees?" 

Wearily counseled together the trees, thus balked in their choice ; 
Wearily viewed they this choosing that waited the sound of their voice ; 

Wearily bore they the burden of rulinj; themselves the while; 

Longed for a king in the forest, m biiih be he noble or \ ile . 

Longed for a king who would rule them, and let them their leisure regain. 

Then said they all to the bramble, "Take thou the scepter and reign.** 

"Yea," said the bramble, right gladly. The crown have ye wisely conferred,— 
(Vours is the right of the choosing: the voice of each tree shall be heard.) 
Ye take me for richer, for poorer; ye take me for better, for worse; 
Ye give me the butt of the whip, and ye give me the strings of the purse. 
Sleep while ye will in the forest : the bramble shall rule as your king." 
This the old fable of Jotham, barbed with a modem sting. 

Add we another chapter: — the end of the world is not yet; 
Haply the trees of die forest, by wrong and oppression beset, 
Tom by the thorns of the bramble, sttmg by the lash of the whip, 

Robbed by the hand that they trusted to hold the stewardship. 

Bring to remembrance their charter, that long-neglectcd word. 

" Ours is the right of the choosing : the voice of each tree shall be heard." 

"Come," cry they all to the wheat-stalk, the plodding provider of bread, 

"Thine be the throne in the forest, thou our commander and head." 

" Aye," saith the wheat-stalk gravely, " sorely ye need a hand. 

Pledged to good faith and plain dealing, to marshal the laws of the land. 

Therefore I leave my wheat-field, nor count it a path to ease, 

To take, at the voice of your calling, promotion over the trees. 

"Hearken, ye trees, moreover" — this the wheat-stalk's word — 
" Yours is the right of the ruler, yours is the voice to be heard ; 
Yours is the power of the forest ; yours is the strength in my hand ; 
Yours is the task of maintaining, through me, the peace of the land. 
I am the kinq; of your choosing; the best that I can I will do; 
lii:t ye are the sovereign people: the State stands or falls with you." 
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BOSTON'S FENWAT AS AN 
EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
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IX some ideal June weather last year 
thousands of visitors who had come 
to the New Fiigland metropohs upon 
a special occasion were delightfully sur- 
prised to tind their daily rendezvous in a 
spot of extraordinary beauty. The scene 
was a majjnificent quadrangle. On 
three sides rose the marble walls of a 
stately group of buildings. There were 
five of these. The central edifice at the 
head of the court had a fa(^ade of a 
gracious classic design with a porch of 
tall Ionic columns. All the buildings 
fronted upon wide terraces, faced antl 
bahistraded with marble, and e.Mending 
about the court — the terrace in the center 
higher than the rest and approached by 
wide steps. Hereon the terraces, about 
scores of liiile tables, were daily to b' 
seen happy companies of Indits and 
gi-nilemcn enjoying lea and other refresh- 



ments ser\ed by many charming girls 
who had volunteered for the occasion, 
listening the while to the music from a 
band-stand, also of classic design, in the 
center of the velvety lawn. It all seemed 
like a fragment, though contplete in itself, 
of the memorable White City at C hicago, 
reproduced in permanent materials and 
built to endure through the centuries. 

It was the new home of the Medical 
School of Har\ard I'niversity. appropri 
ately assigned for the entertainment and 
central meeting-place for the annual 
Convention of the American Medical 
•Association. It was a scene that can 
nexer be forgotten by the participants. 

This noble monumental group of the 
medical school is but a fraction of the 
total that is making Ik)ston's Fenway 
quarter n«»t only one of the most notabk- 
aggregations of architecture on the con- 
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tinent, buc one of the greatest educational 
centers of the Unitc^l States. Indeed, 
we have here praclically an entire quarter 
of a great city mainly i^ivcn over to edu- 
cational purposes. Here more than hvc 
thousand students of various degrees 
gather daily for uistruction, and largely 
inhabit the same distiict a New Flng- 
land Latin Quarter of uniciuc (listinrtif>n. 
In thi:» total is not included the great 
student body of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, centered not far 
away, but considerabI\ bex ond the limif^ 
of the IVn\va> district. I'his great stu 
dent population is fast mcreasing each 
year, and promises to be added to by the 
establishment of other important institu- 
tions ill the neighborhood. 

Nearly a 'j^eneration has passed since 
the court end of H:)ston, the handsome 
Back Biy section, was saved from the 
ruin threatened by hundreds of acres of 
noisome and sewai^e-soaked tidal Hals 
that lay to the windward. It was saved 
by the genius of the late Frederick Law 
Olmsted* who here created a unique 
combination of a sanitary drainage-basin 
with park like features— a charmin;^ de- 
velop;n nt, appropriate to the site, of 
characicri;>tic marshland scenery asso- 
ciated with the drives and walks of a 
great parkway. , This sec i i on of the 
parkway was named '• The Fens,'" and 
the nuiin drive of it was accordingly 
called *' rhe Fenway. " it was supposed 
that the character of the neighboring 
district would be that of a high-class 
residential section. Land values appre- 
ciated accordingly. But something yet 
better than that occurred. The great 
frontages up3n a spacious and pictur- 
esque parkway invited monument 1 1 de 
velopmenls with buildings of n ])nl>lic 
character. By a series of fortunate 
hipp^nings, this is just what took place. 
The greater part of the frontages upon 
the Fenway, from its t)eginning at 
Boyl.ston entrance, have been taken up 
(or institutions eitlier purely educational 
or closely related thereto. This devel- 
opment was a natural sequence of a 
change in th^ direction of Boston's 
growth that he<j^an ahoitt a quarter of a 
century ago. ,\l that time the current 
turned from the southward to die west- 
. ward, making Boyiston Street and Hun- 



tington Avenue the chief arteries for 
communication with the newer residen- 
tial sections. Then the bridi;in^ of the 
Charles at Harvard Bridi^e anti the cre- 
ation of a great cross-town ihorouj^hfare 
in Massachusetts 'Avenue, extending on 
both sides of the river, not only changed 
Caml)ridi;e from a subuiban to a more 
distinctiveU' metropolitan quarter, but 
joined Its great educational center more 
directly with the Boston side. This 
connection with Cambridge has had an 
imp.')riant influence in the development 
fif a c;>niplementary educational iniarter 
on i\vz south of the Charles. In the 
first place, it was the determining factor 
in the location of Symphony Hall at the 
corner of Massachusetts and Huntington 
Avenues, the pioneer step in the devel- 
op.iiciU of the great district now known 
very generally as "The Fenway." In 
this district there are now located, or in 
course of construction, twenty-two insti- 
tutions of an educational nature, or in 
some way related to educational activi- 
ties. Nine of these institutions have a 
collegiate character, and several others 
are schools. 

Thousands who remember the beau- 
tiful • Lagoon " and its • Wooded isl- 
and" of the Columbian World's Fair 
will have an idea of the landscape Char- 
acter of the Fens. .\nd the magnificent 
architecture of the While City, its stately 
renaissance in charming conliast with 
the picturesque wildness of the landscape 
at its feet, gives something of an idea of 
the environment that is gradually taking 
permanent shape here. With frequent 
gaps, various abrupt breaks, and long 
vacant intervals, the environment of the 
Fens is still undevelop^'d and somewhat 
raw of aspect. But the nascent beauty, 
steadily realizing itself year by year, in 
certain aspects is already of surpassing 
quality. 

The first erection on that part of the 
F'enwav — the famous Fenway Ciuirt. tlie 
seal of the Isabella Stewart Museum in 
the Fenway — had a somewhat harsh and 
awkward air, lifting in conspicuous soli- 
tude a tall bulk of unrrnnmon plainness 
out of the wide levels. But now, sup- 
ported by the wide and tranquil fa^de 
of Simmons College as its next neighbor 
to the westward, Fenway Court is iess 
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austere of countenance ; it is more sug- 
gestive of Che sunny Italy of its deriva- 
tion, and it will gain equally from the 
immediate neii:;iil)(»ih<>()(l of the fine 
architectural group of iuur pulilic school 
edifices approaching completion on tlie 
neighborinir premises to the south. This 
group consists of the Boston Nonnal 
School, the Girls' T.atin School, a build- 
i ig conunon to both, aiid one for model 
schools in connection with the former — 
the whole composition a felicitous en^ 
semble produced by three firms of archi- 
tects developing and supervising in com- 
mon the scheme as a whole. This group 
of schools faces the Tremont entrance 
of the Fens, a park-like annex or L " 
of the great parkway. Fenway Court is 
on the corner of this entrance and the 
I'enway ; a little beyond, a near neighbor 
will be the new Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, which eventually will have an im- 
p:>sing group of buildings on its extensive 
grounds. 

One of the most beautiful ellects in 
the Fenway neighborhood is that of the 
Harvard Medical School group, as indi- 
cated at the lx-i;ii'.iiintr of this article. 
This group is not on the Fenway itself, 
but stands a considerable distance back, 
on Longwood Avenue. The neighbor- 
hood had been one of the forlornly strag- 
plinp^ outskirts of a great city where an 
expected [) >(ency of better things long 
ago proved aburiive. 1 hcie followed a 
chronic state of real estate dejection. 
This made the land so cheap, however, 
that the rniversily secured a large tract 
at a got^d bmgain. The noble group of 
beautifully proxjortioned marble masses 
makes a memorable spectacle. 

It seemed a great mistake that, with the 
Fenway frontai^e available, a group so 
monumental should have been located 
on a back street of the neighborhood. 
But this mistake has practically been 
remedied by an action made ix)ssible by 
a ]>nblic spirited alumnus of the Vv\\ 
versity to whose credit stand various 
other of its important benefactions. To 
'the generosit)' of Major F. U. Higgin- 
son, who gave the land for the purpose, 
is due the ln> tn«^ oiit hv the ritv (»f a 
magnificent approach from the iens, a 
tree-lined avenue 100 feet wide on the 
axis of the quadrangle, the noble portico 



of the Aduunistration Building closing 
the vista. This avenue has been given 
the name of the "Avenue Louis Pas 

teiir.'' both in commemoration of one of 
the noblest personalities in medical 
science and in grateful recognition of 
the invaluable aid rendered by France m 
the struggle for American independence 
that began at Boston. W ith its setback 
of twenty feet for the buildings, the 
Avenue Louis Pasteur will have a total 
width of 140 feet from wall to wall. It 
is expected that this grand thoroughfare 
will be largely occupied by houses for 
the faculty of the school ; perhaps dor- 
mitories for the students, also. With 
these designed in harmony with the 
schf)ol architecture, the Avenue Louis 
I'asteur will be one of the finest streets 
in America. 

The cost of this Medical School group 
was three million dolhirs. the larger part 
from great iiuhx idual benefactions. Mr. 
J. Pierp<jui Morgan erected the Admin- 
istration Building and the two adjacent 
structures as a memorial to his father, 
the late Junius Spencer Morgan. The 
two fither buildings were the gifts of Mr. 
John 1). KockefeJier, Mrs. C. P. Hun- 
tington, Mr. James Stillman, Mr. David 
Sears, and others. The Administration 
Building contains the famous \\'arren 
Museum of An.'itnmy. The entile tc|uip- 
nient of this ,i,''''^'P ideal in its condi- 
tions for medical research and study. 
One of the four buildings on the sides of 
the quadrangle is devoted to the depart- 
ment of Anatomy and Histolf)g)', a sec- 
ond to Physiological Chemistry and 
Physiology, a third to Bacteiiolcgy and 
Pathology, and the fourth to Pharmacol- 
ogy and Hygiene. Each building has 
extensive laborator}' facilities and its 
own amphitheater. An endowment of 
two million dollars makes the total invest- 
ment here one of five million dollars. The 
entire world will inevitably profit by 
the work done here. 

Practically a portion of the school 
equipment win be the ad jacent hospitals. 
These were enabled to secure portions 
«)f the school's land on most favorable 
terms, in consideration of the reciprocal 
advantages secured by their neighbor- 
hood, giving the students invaluable 
opportunities for clinical work. These 
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institutions are the Hospital of the Clood 
Samaritan, the Children's, the Infants', 
and probably the great Hrighain. Hos- 
pital to be established under the niag- 
niticent bequest of a Boston citizen. 
The (iood Samaritan Hospital is already 
located here. Altogether the l^niversity 
has reser\'ed here fifteen acresfor hospital 
puqj;)ses. besides the site .soon to be 
occupietl by the Harvard Dental School, 
adjacent to the Medical School Build- 
ings. It should be said that these hos- 
pitals have direct educational functions, 
since each has its own training-school 
for nurses. 

.\ view in an opposite direction, com- 
plementing that towards the Medica! 
Schof)l in its beauty, is that northward 
from Simmons College, where the superb 
dome of the new Christian Science 
temple looms above the mass of build- 
ings across the I'ens in that direction. 
With its benignant and protective air, its 
gracious sentiment of infinite peace, it is 
one of the gnat landn arks of Boston, 
one of the finest and most distinctive 
things in the ci:y. its etTect recalling 
that of St, Peter's in Rome. Another 



notable glimpse from this point is that 
of the low domes of the great new marble 
synagogue on Commonwealth Avenue. 
From the same outlook we may fancy 
the greatest of the new architectural 
elements in the scene, the long, low 
mass of light-hued masonry, beautifully 
expressing its thoughtfully planned or- 
ganism, that will make up the initial 
units of the new Museum of Fine Arts, 
soon to take shajx* and prattically com- 
plete the structural border of the Fens 
on that side. Perhaps two generations 
or more may pass before the entire 
architectural scheme for the Museum 
will be carried out. The primar>' sec- 
tion, however, is designed to look com- 
plete in itself. While the entrance will 
be on Huntington Avenue, as the popu- 
lar transit approach, the side towards 
the I"ens will have an attractive fa<,ade. 
and by no njcans be a " back view ." A 
like consideration governed the design 
of the Medical School group, where the 
.Administration Building, on the side 
opposite the court, was developed with 
equal elaboration, with a view to effect 
from a future quadrangle. 
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Besides the educational aspects of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, that institution 
has a directly educational function by 
reason of its School of Drawing and 
Painting. 'Phis school transcends the 
limitations of its name by including in 
its scope courses of instruction in model- 
ing and in decorative design. The 
quality of its instruction and of its results 
in training numerous .American artists 
who have achieved the highest rank give 
it strong claim to consideration as the 
foremost school of art in the country. 
It received the Grand Prize at the St. 
Louis exhibition. In the new location 
of the Museum the school will be housed 
in a separate building of its own. Two 
other institutions fronting upon the Fen- 
way that have a relation to educational 
activity by reason of their important 
libraries are the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society and the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society, occupying handsome adjoin- 
ing buildings. 

The tir.st educational institution to 
establish itself in the Fenway district 
was the New England Consenatory of 
Music, whose stately building on Hun- 
tington .Avenue was the logical conse- 



quence of the erection of Symphony Hall 
near by. On Huntington Avenue, some 
what farther out, is the substantial brick 
structure that houses the Medical School 
antl the Dental School of Tufts College. 
On the corner of Huntington and Mas- 
sachusetts Avenues stands Horticultural 
Hall, an ornate example, in red brick, 
of Georgian architecture. The Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, here 
domiciled, has the enviable repute of 
being the riche.st horticultural society 
in the world. This organization, which 
has been of unspeakable .service in its 
promotion of horticultural knowledge by 
its exhibitions, premiums, its great 
library, and its encouragement to activity 
by others, likewise has a more strictly 
educational character by virtue of the 
peculiar provision of its charier estab- 
lishing the professorship of horticulture 
which it has always maintained. 

Next to Horticultural Hall is the ele- 
gant Renaissance structure of Chickering 
Hall, a home of chamber-nuisic and the 
habitation of the Emerson College of 
Oratory. Farther down the avenue is 
located the Normal School of Gymnas- 
tics, founded by that sagacious and 
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great-hearted philanthropist, the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway, for the scientific train- 
ing of teachers of physical culture. At 
the corner of Massachusetts Avenue and 
Boylston Street is the Eric Pape School 
of Art, the excellence of whose instruc- 
tion is indicated by the reputation of the 
talented painter and illustrator whose 
name it bears. This practically completes 
our list, unless the form of physical train- 
ing imparted ientitles two large riding- 
schools on the borders of the Fens to be 
included in the educational category'. 

The Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
tike the Institute tA Tedinology, lies 
somewhat too far without the district to 
be taken into account. A considerable 
number of the students of each, however, 
are residents of the Fenway quarter. 
Until very lately the higher educational 
institutions of Boston proper have lacked 
the dormitory character that in general 
gives a distinctive tiuality to American, 
as to English, student life. Like stu- 
dents of German universities and of Con- 
tinental faculties in general, located in 
the midst of cities, they have largeh 
been left to shift for themselves in lodg- 
ings and boarding-houses as best they 
might. A great institution like the 
"Tech" has realized that this was a 
defect, and has recently taken measures 
to supply the want by acquirini^ a con- 
siderable suburban tract on the line of 
the parkway a couple of miles or so 
beyond the Fens, with the intention of 
erectinjif there a group of donnitni ics 
with club-houses ami allilrtic f.icilitie-. 
In tins way the need i»t a greater »><»li- 
darity in the student body, emphasized 
strongly by President Pritchett, would 
to no little extent be met. 

Meanwhile the New Kngiand CotJ- 
scrvatory of Music and Simmons College 
have bodi made a feature of dormitory 
life for their students. The Conserva- 
tory, with its more than two thousand 
students, is one of tlu ^reat music 
schools of the world. While nothing has 
yet been done to meet the wants of its 
young men students, three dormitories 
on the en«;tern side of the Fens afford 
numerous young women liomclike abodes 
of an ideal character, supplied with every 
desirable comfort in the way of rooms 
and board. Each house is in charge of 



a preceptress who takes a maternal inter- 
est in the welfare of the girls, locking 
after t'leir health, their enjoyment, and 
all their goings and comings in a great 
city as a mother should. Since every 
student finds it necessary to practice 
music in her room, all the walls were 
made sound-proof. Simmons College 
lias acquired a considerable tract near 
the westerly side of the Fens within con- 
venient distance of its main buildln^^. 
Here a large dormitorj' and dining hall 
have been erected, and three adjacent 
dwellings are temporarily utilized for 
dormitory purposes. The attractiveness 
of residence in the dormitories both ol 
the Conservatory' and of Simmons Col- 
lege is enhanced by the beautiful park- 
way at their doors, with opportunities for 
daily strolls in the pleasant paths of die 
Fens, the Riverway, and other public 
pleasure grounds beyond. 

The new Museum of Fine Arts \\\\\ he 
the supreme attraction of all this region. 
In preparing for the erection of the new 
building the problems involved have been 
studied with extraordinary care. Ejc- 
haustive experiments in the li£*^hting of 
galleries have been made, and all the 
leading institutions of the fine arts in 
Europe have been visited and minutely 
examined in ever)' p.iriicular by the 
advisory ami consultitii; architects .ind 
by experts in museum management with 
a view to profiting by universal experi* 
ence With the adrant^ie of all t*iis 
scientific preparation the new Museum 
prnniisos to lie the hne^t l)uil(lin;T of the 
surt in the WDrid. 1 he large section now 
in hand will be complete in itself. But 
all the ultimate extensions have been so 
thoughtfully studied out that when they 
are demanded they can easily he con- 
nected with the primary structure and 
the various departments adapted to the 
enlarged quarters without violent tran- 
sit!f>n. Indeed, it will be inuth like the 
growth of a natural uri^atiiMn. Fach 
department of the Museum will hd\c a 
section to itself: Egyptian art. classic 
art, Oriental art, and modem art — the 
latter including painting, scttlpture. draw- 
ing, prints, etc. Fach department will 
have two distinct divisions, correspond- 
ing lines of cleavage thus running 
through the entire Museum. The first 
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division will be for exhibition purposes, 
the second for the curator's, or study, 
collections. The former will occupy the 
main floor of the Museum, the latter the 
basement or ground floor. It is a rec- 
ognized fact that the eye and the brain 
can take in only so much with enjoy- 
ment ; anything beyond that limit means 
satiety and induces simply fatigue. In 
each department, therefore, only the 
choicest objects will be placed on exhi- 
bition. In a strictly limited number these 



can devise. In this way the exhibition 
portion of the Museum will on a large 
scale be organized upon a plan similar 
to that which has made Mrs. Gardner's 
collections in Kenway Court so delight- 
ful to behold. 

The great mass of the Museum's treas- 
ures will be kept in the " study collec- 
tions " on the basement floor. These 
will be as accessible, and as favorably 
exhibited, as the regular collections are 
in the average museum to-day. They 
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will be . arranged, in a way and in an 
environment attractively adapted to their 
character, so as to produce the most 
edifying imprcssioiL The scheme of the 
galleries is so ingeniously planned that 
the visitor will pass through them in 
historical and artistic sequence, receiv- 
ing a succession of agreeable impres- 
sions. Moreover, he will never retrace 
his steps through a part already seen 
between entering and leaving the bviild- 
ing. He will thus review the history of 
the fine arts as depicted by the most 
beautiful and attractive objects displayed 
under the most illuminating conditions 
that taste and a comix'tcnt knowledge 



will be as free of approach, without the 
least restriction, as the exhibition collec- 
tions above. The general public, how- 
ever, having all it can conveniently enjoy 
in the former, will not care particularly 
to visit the latter. 'I'he study section, 
however, with its thoroughness of classi- 
fication, will be all the more appreciated 
by special students and investigators. 
The exhibition collections w ill be diversi- 
fied from time to time by choice examples 
selected from the study sections. In 
this way regular visitors will always find 
continual interest .'»nd no little novelty 
in the galleries. liesides the departments 
enumerated in the beginning will be the 
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library of the instilulion and its j^reat 
collection of casts — the latter eventually 
to be housed in a separate building. 

The co-operation which is growing up 
between Simmons College and the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts is significant of the 
co-op>erative activities and affiliations 
which are developing among the various 
educational institutions in this district. 
The Simmons Female College, as it is 
called, was established to carr>' out the 
terms of the will of the late John Sim- 
mons, a wealthy Boston merchant. It 
has a purpose similar to that of the 
Drexel Institute in Philadelphia — that of 
giving instruction in such branches of 
art, science, and industry as would best 
enable women to earn an independent 
livelihood. The courses are therefore 
arranged with reference to the particular 
occupations for which the students may 
be pieparing. To this end the College 
includes six different schools. Since 
the careers of the great majority of young 
women are likely at any time to take 
a matrimonial turn, the first of these 
schools has a ver>' general appeal. It 
is the School of Household Pxonomics. 
If its courses should result for the indi- 
vidual in nothing more than proficiency 
in the administration of a home, it would 
amply justify itself, for this means a 
more intelligent and capable generation 
of housewives and mothers. But it is 



also designed f«ir women who intend to 
teach cooking or kindred household arts, 
to direct work in domestic science in 
public or private schools, to administer 
an institution, or to prepare for indi- 
vidual research in various problems of 
household economics. Included in this 
department is the institution lately 
known as the Boston Cooking School, 
the property and management of which 
have been transferred to Simmons Col- 
lege. Next comes a Secretarial School, 
preparing students to become private 
secretaries, registrars, office assistants, 
or teachers of commercial subjects. It 
is also of value in preparing women to 
enter the civil senice. The Library 
School trains students for library admin- 
istration. In the School for Social 
Workers, Harvard ITnivcrsity and Sim- 
mons College act co-operatively. To this 
extent, therefore, the ('ollege forms an 
element of the University, just as Rad- 
cliflfe docs in a larger degree. Unlike 
the other schools of Simmons, both men 
and women are numbered among its 
students. It is designed for the study 
of charity, correction, neighborhood up- 
lift, and various other forms of social 
service, whether under private manage- 
ment or public administration. 

The School of Science is intended 
especially for students who desire to 
teach science in secondary schools, to 
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assist in scientific departments of col- 
leges, or to engage in other scientific 
pursuits. Of exceptional utility in devel- 
oping for women an occupation of great 
practical importance and of most inter- 
e-ling possibilities will be the School of 
Horticulture, not yet organized. It is 
intended to aid those who propose to 
undertake the cultivation of Howers. 
fruits, and vegetables for commercial or 
other purposes ; also to serve as a prac- 
tical basis for landscape architecture — a 
profession which the late Frederick Law 
Olmsted held should ofFtr a good field 
for women. The first two years are to 
be spent at the College in Boston ; the 
third, or third and fourth, vears at 



.'Vmherst in study at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, an arrangement 
having been made for special classes in 
horticulture from Simmons. I'hree years 
will complete the programme for com- 
mercial horticulture, and a fourth n:ay 
be devoted to scientific investigations. 

A valuable feature of the School for 
Household Economics is contained in 
the programmes in preparation for the 
training-schools for nurses established 
in connection with hospitals. We have 
seen that there will be several of these 
institutions close at hand, grouped about 
the Harvard Medical School. In this 
way Simmons College co-operates most 
Ijractically with these training-schools 
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and indirectly with its two neighbors, 
the Harvard and the Tufts Medical 

Schools. 

Simmons Collej^c has ])erformed a fine 
service by its organization of classes at 
the Museum of Fine Arts for the study 
of various branches of art in their theo- 
retical benringfs. These lectures are 
intended particularly to assist teachers 
and students of teaching, both men and 
women, but are open to the public at 
large. In this connection the work of 
the Committee on the Utilization of 
Museums of Art by Schools and Col 
leges deserves mention. Both Harvard 
and Simmons share in this work 
throttgh the partidpation of Pre^dents 
Eliot and Lefavotir as chairman and 
vice-chairman, respectively. The Com- 
mittee aims to extend the educational 
usefulness of museums of art in various 
ways. Several plans that have been con- 
sidered will probably iiuxt the approval 
of the trustees of the lioston Museum of 
Fine Arts, resulting in a work of mu- 
seum extension " of the most practical 
kind. Visits to the Museum by teachers 
and pupilsof the public schoolsarealread\' 
encouraged to the greatest practicable 
extent. It is proposed to supplement 
diis work in various ways. One is to 
organi/^e traveling; collections from the 
Museum, consisting of representative arti- 
cles from the various departments. These 
would be sent to such public schools, 
not only in Boston Imt throughout Massa 
chusetts, as make suitable prox iNions for 
their safe exhibition and inlelli^eni ^,ludy. 
From time to time these would be re- 
placed by other collections. Interest 
would thus be kept up by continued 
novelty. Sinnlar eolli ctions might be 
shown in the ,L;alleries of jxiblic libraries 
and of town halls. Expert authoriiics 
from the Museum staff would be sent to 
the schools to lecture on subjects con- 
nected with these collections — Egyptian 
art, for instance— and when scholars from 
these schools visited the Museum they 
would be encouraged to ask for the lec- 
turer they had heard and thereby cnlaige 
their acquaintance with th • --iibjects 
treated of. Another feature suggested 
is that of a "decent ^ system in connec- 
tion with the Museum — young men, or 
perhaps also young women, in daily 



attendance in the galleries, and thor- 
oughly informed concerning the collec- 

tif)ns. 'I'hey would be ever ready tn 
inform visitors intelligibly and interest- 
ingly concerning what they saw. 

The great music school, the New Eng>. 
land Conservator}' of Music, has for its 
primary' aim the education of pnpils who 
desire to study music seriousl) with a 
view to a professional career in some 
branch of the art. To this end its affili- 
ation with two collegiate institutions 
becomes nf great importance. Under 
arrangements with Har\ard University 
lately made each institution profits. 
Students in the department of music at 
Harvard — the University was the first 
institntion of learning in this country to 
establish a musical professorship and 
teach the art in its higher aspects 
of composition, counterpoint, etc. — may 
now take a part of their work at the 
Conser\*ator}% and this w ill count towards 
their B. A. and M. A. degrees. Members 
of the composition class may also have 
the privilege of having meritorious orlgi* 
nal works performed by the excellent 
Conserx'atory orchestra and chorus. On 
the other hand, students of the Conserv> 
atory may take courses at Harvard in 
English, French, and German literature, 
fine arts, acoustics, and public speaking. 
The Conser\'atory makes a j>oint of aim- 
ing at liberal culture for its students. It 
recognizes that the best musician is the 
man or woman of ideas, the person whose 
.sensuous origan i /at ion is complemented 
by a stronij intelkctual development. A 
great compyser, like a great painter or a 
great sculptor, customarily takes a wide 
interest in things outside of his own pro 
fession. The broader his mind the 
higher his art. 

Correspondingly valuable is the artiiia- 
tion of the Conservatory with its neigh- 
bor, the Emerson College of Oratory. 
The prime purpose of the latter institu- 
tion is not to teach young persons h(,)w 
to '* speak pieces," It includes many 
elements of a liberal education in its 
curriculum, and teaches expression and 
the pro|>er handling of the voice. Its 
work thus goes far towards couiucract- 
ing and amending the nasal, high-pitched, 
and otherwise disagreeable intonations 
that unfortunately are altogether too 
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common an attribute of our American 

speech. 'I'he College also i^ives sprctal 
attention to dramatic art. 1 hese quali 
ties make particular appeal to the Con- 
servatory students, as, on the other hand, 
the Conser\'atory's School of Opera and 
its wide opportunities for vocal study 
appeal to those of Plincison (.Jollcge, 
Therefore the concerts, recitals, and gen- 
eral lectures of both the Conservatory 
and the College are free to the pupils 
of each institution. The Conservatory 
originally had a department of literary 
interpretation, with work in expression, 
oratory, and literature. This work is 
now conducted, for mutual benefit, by 
Emerson College. The two institutions, 
therefore, have the advantage of three 
fine auditoriums shared in common — 
Chickering Hall and the two halls of the 
Conser\'atory. Jortian Hall, btlon^in^ 
to the Lnttcr. has the name of bfinij the 
best auditorium for acoustic proix;riies 
in existence. It was no chance that 
made it so, for the problems were care- 
fully studied out liy experts of the Insti- 
ttite of *I'e( hpol« ii;)- faculty. It should 
be said that students of the two institu- 
tions share the reference libraries and the 
dormitory facilities upon a common foot- 
ing. All this is co-operation of the most 
practical sort, saving a (liii)lic iiion of 
resources and a correspvjuding waste of 
energy by having two institutions do the 
sanur things wlu re the u >>ilc of one would 
sutlice ihcm both. Mmtli n should be 
made of the services rendered the gen- 
eral public by the Conservatory in its 
encouragement of the movement for 
popular :»inging classes. These are or- 
ganizetl upon a plan similar to that which 
has been so succe^^'^fu! in New \'ork. 
In Boston the Choral L nion is the result. 
It meets every Sunday in Jordan Hall, 
the members paying a fee of ten cents 
en( h time. This, together with the re- 
ceipts from associate members, ti\e dol- 
lars a year, with the i^rivilege of three 
seats at a concert, sustains the or>;aniza- 
tion. Mr. Saniuel \\ . Co!e. musical 
tlirector for the Hrookline public schools, 
has conducted the work from the start. 
( )ratorios and other works of the best 
roaslcrs arc produced in excellent style. 
This may be (alUd a form of university 
extension in the lield of music. 



Two other important educationsil in- 
stitutions of the Fenway district are the 
Tufis College Medical and Dental 
Schools, located in a large and cc^n- 
venieni building on Huntington .Avenue. 
Tufts College, once a small denomina- 
tional atTair on a Medfonl liillii>p. hn*^ 
grown into an iutportant place ainung 
the educational institutions of Greater 
Boston. With theological, engineering, 
medical, and dental faculties, besides its 
academic departn)ent. it has achieved a 
university character of its own. I he 
Medical School was founded In 1893, and 
admits women upon the same lenns as 
men. The high character of its faculty 
has given it an extraordinary popularity, 
rhe original investigations and practical 
achievements of some of its professors, 
as in medical chemistry, havj gained 
iuti rnational celebrity. 

1 he reader nuist have noted how ex- 
tensive the attiliations among this great 
group of educational institutions in the 
Fenway have become. There is already 
an elaborate interweaving of interests 
among them : Medical schools w ith hos- 
pitals and medical library ; Simiuuns 
College with Harvard University, the 
Museum of Fine Arts, the h<.spital train- 
ing-schools for nurses, and the College 
of .AgricuUnre . the Cntiservator}' of 
Music with ilarv'ard University and 
Emerson College. Other affiliations will 
naturally follow. The unique mus( um 
c»f l''en\\ ay ( 'onrt. possessing some of the 
world's sup rldst treasures of art. was 
incorporated wiili a view to public use- 
fulness. Mrs. Gardner has been genet* 
ous in giving earnest students of art 
opportunities 1o enjoy its collrcfinn'!, 
and cloul)ilt s> \\\ due time some deJume 
scheme for w idcr uses will be formulated. 
Harvard University has been affiliated 
with the Museum of Fine Arts from the 
start, being represent crl, togi fher w ith the 
Institute of Technology, in the b^iard «.»f 
trustees. It has been suggested thai the 
connection might well be strengthened 
by an arrangement for the defUCtive ai;s 
similar to that for music jnnde witli the 
.New England Conservatory. Just as in 
New York the schools of ilie National 
Academy of Design have been connected 
with Columbia University, so Harvard 
might greatly improve its department of 
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Fine Arts l)y including what has lonj; 
been lacking, modern opportunities for 
practical studies. With the Museum's 
school established in a fine building of 
its own, as it soon will be, its facilities 
will be greatly increased. An alliance 
with Harvard should then prove mutually 
advantageous. 

It has been remarked that in this great 
educational group we have to all intents 
and purposes a university. The sugges- 
tion has been made that it might be 
known as " the Uni/ersity of the Fen- 
way." The co-operative activities here 
noted are what make a university. It 
needs only some definite organization 
with a view to more effective co-ordina- 
tions to give formal sanction to what in 
so large a measure is already a fact. 
At all events, the afliliating tendency will 
manifestly continue. Har\'ard Univer- 
sity has long been more than a Cam- 
bridge institution. Such important 
departments as its Medical and Dental 
Schools, the Hussey Institute, and the 
Arnold Arboretum are on the IJoston 
side of the Charles. So is the .scene of 



its athletic contests, .Soldiers' Field with 
its Stadium, although within a rifie-shot 
of the College Yard. It has been sug- 
gested that the proportion on that side 
might well be enlarged ; that the Law- 
rence Scientific School, with its magnifi- 
cent endowment from the McKay mill- 
ions to be applied to technical education 
of the highest character, might profitably 
find a location in the outer Fenway 
region where land is still available ; and 
that perhaps the new museums might 
also be established there. Such a move 
would be likely to lead to a renewal of 
the effort to realize an effective alliance 
between Harvard and the Institute of 
Technology. The late movement to that 
end was frustrated, not because of any 
lack of will on the part of either institu- 
tion, but because legal obstacles forbade 
the Institute to part with its present site 
in the business heart of Boston except 
at a complete sacrifice of its value. If 
this difficulty could in some way be sur- 
mounted, it would prevent the great eco- 
nomic waste threatened by a duplication 
of educational plants in the same field. 
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SIR. OLIVER LODGE: SCIEN- 
TIST AND LATMAN 

BT E. DOUGLAS SHEILDS 



" The regkm of relieion and the region of a com* 
pluter science are onc."^SlR Ouvkr Lodge. 

IT is by nn menus an overstatement 
to say that there is at the present 
time in the British Isles, if not 
among English-speaking peoples every- 
where, no man whose views and whose 
books arc attracting more atteinion from 
l^eople in all ranks of society iutcic.stc cl 
in the problems of life and of thought 
than are those of Sir Oliver Lodge, the 
well-known scientist. Important as is 
his scirtnirtc work, the solid Ivase on 
which his reputation rests, rt \ olutionary 
as are his discoveries with regard to the 
atom, these alone would never have 
gained for him his present wide as well 
as deep inflnencc. The ordinary man 
and woman Ik ir that matter is energy, 
and nothing but energy, without turning 
a hair. Let, however, a man with a 
name synonymous with courage and with 
s iliil and patiently gained information, 
begin to speak of spiritual things, and 
of the relations of men» not merely to 
that which is outside them, but to that 
which they know to be in them — above 
all. if he make the npprnl of Mark 
Antony and speak as one of themselves, 
the whole atmosphere changes to one of 
close and grateful attention. 

Two great currents which had their 
apparent rise in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century have now .sptcid and 
permeated society. The\ both go to 
prove the truth of the statt iuent which 
heads tfiis .u'.iclc. for both had th' ii 
ori^.ii in \\h:it w - wvxy still contitnie to 
call material nnprovciiicnts— in the one 
case scientific instruments, in the other 
cheaper printing and paixr. Startling 
scientifii discoveries in dilTerenl direc- 
tions necessitated a modification of 
views on the part of schools of theology 
and religious people generally ; and the 
widespread knowled>;e and leveling up 
of education brought about the coming; 

of age uf the Ia> ntan. Already one sees 
f>u<< 



striking results of the latter in France 

and Spain in the attitude of the nations 
to the Church (;f Rome, in l".ngland in 
the peaceful creation of a body of laymen 
to assist in the government of the State 
Church, and in the large and rapidly 
increasing number of books by Un-men 
on religion. There are still, of course. 
m:uiv iiulividuals who would relegate the 
la>auui to the nursery, as one who 
should be ''seen and not heard;** but in 
every department of life he is now gen- 
erally accorded a respectful hearing, and 
his peculiar value recognized. 

1 here is a third movement, or under- 
current, which can be mentioned only 
with reverence and due restraint. Flow- 
in'^ freely through all classes throutihntjt 
thj world, an unseen Fower seeujs lobe 
in operadon, convincing man of his 
spiritual nature, of the truth and saving 
power of the essential teachings of 
religion, and enabling him to have more 
patience than he otherwise would with 
the defects, human accretions, which 
must gather round all religions. Those 
who think there is no evidence of such 
a Power would be wise to adopt a scien- 
tific attitude of mind and ask themselves 
if they have placed themselves in tihe 
way of obtaining proofs on the subject. 

In Sir Oliver Lodge we have the < li- 
max of these movements — a leading sci- 
entist speaking with no uncertain voice 
to his feilow-scientistSfto theologians, and 
to the general public ; no isolated spirit, 
born out of due season, but the expres- 
sion of his age. It is a happy augur}- 
fur the luiure in tiie making, lii.ii time 
when the unity of science and religion 
will once more be made clear, that Sir 
< Oliver Lodge is to be fomul at one tiine 
cleiiveriiig a Romanes lecture in the 
Sheldonian rheater, Oxford University, 
on " Modern Views of Matter." at an- 
other time lecturing before the Lon- 
tlon Institution of Flcctrical Engineers, 
of which he is \ ice-l'residenl,on *• Elec- 
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tr3ns,"and again giving an address, in 
a large hali in London devoted to re- 
ligious and philanthropic meetings, on 
*' The First Principles of l-'aiih. ' On 
this last occasion, which occurred re- 
cently, leading ministers of the various 
Free Churches were on the platform. 
One of these, perhaps the most eminent 
preacher in Englnnd, described him as 
" not only an eminent scientist, but a 
personal force of the highest value to 
Christian theology, and in the best sense 
a theological teacher." What he has 
said of himself, in one of his rare per- 
sonal references, is : " My sole life ambi- 
tion, as far as' I know, is the harmless 
one of hoping to be useful to Higher 
Powers by expressing in act and word 
such thoughts of the age as have fallen 
to ii'y lot." 

I'erhaps the best that can be said 
about the childhood of any one is that 
there is little to be said about it, that it 
was a harmonious and uneventful p riod 
of healthy growth, amid surroundings 
suited to the requirements of the child 
and his future career. In these words, 
liappily, can the childhood and youth of 
Sit Oliver I.od.rjc he summed up He 
was born on the iith of June, 1851, the 
eldest son of his parents, in Stafford- 
shire, the home and center of the Eng- 
lish p >tt^*ry. His father was engaged 
in i.s luamifartiire. and Oli\t'r Lodge 
thus grew up m an aiinusphere of applied 
science and art. Of more importance 
was it, however, that he had parents w ith 
the w isduiii and nhility to let liiin choose 
his (jwn path in life. After leaving the 
grammar school of Newport, he went to 
work, at the age of seventeen, in the 
potteries, (^ne daj. however, he came 
across n cnp\ ( tf the '• Knglish Mechanic." 
found liinisi.it iransp )rted lo a new world 
of fascination and of wonder, and knew 
it to be his world. From that time he 
has lived for science, but a science that 
has been widenefl and (ieepcne<l out t>f 
all recognition of the science of his pretl- 
ccessors. He at once g ive himself up 
to concentrated study, spending all his 
pocket money on books, *" penny ency- 
clopedias." etc . aiul giving his spare 
time to experiments in chemistry and 
pn> sics. His father saw the possibilities 



in his son, and agreed to his leaving 
the potteries and coming to London. 

where, living with an aunt of strong Cnl- 
vinistic faith, he attended the I.oi dru 
University College, lie matricuiaicd at 
the age of twenty, and took his decree ctf 
Doctor of Science at Oxford at twenty- 
six. It was during his student days that 
he made the acqunintance of I''re(1eric 
Myers, whose book on ** Human Per- 
sonality " seemed to contain new ideas, 
yet found a large public waiting toaccepK 
them. This friendshi[) no doubt had a 
great influence on; the young scientist, 
deepening his natural bent and enabling 
him to realize clearly whither it led him. 
When thirty years of age, Oliver Lodge 
became Professor of Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, where he remained 
till 1900, and where he raised his 
name into the front rank of scientists. 
In appearance he is tall, powerful, and ' 
cninninnrlint;. six feet four inches in 
lieiL^lit. with a hii^li, thoughtful br-^w and 
head teiuiing to baldness, and an ex 
pression in his face of strength and gen- 
tleness. Although preoccupation may 
sometimes give him the air of n n:nn <-{ 
moods. he is a general favorite inHtnning- 
ham, and iiulecd wherever he is known, 
personally, socially, and as a lecturer. His 
absolute sincerity and simplicity of man- 
ner give him great influence, especially 
with his audiences of w < ii kiii<;men. and 
in continued acquaintance with him 
evoke reverettce and affection from alL 
He is very thoughtful with regard to his 
personal actions, does not conform to 
orthodo.xy merely because it is orthodox, 
and although he has not allied himself 
with any special religious body, those 
who know him best wouM call him not 
I 1' a (le jily religious man, but one who 
cames the mind to the L'nj//cn /nUn 
when scientist and saint and seer were 
one. He gives support to all that works 
for the elevation of mankind, and takes 
considerable interest in tlu leligious 
functions of the city. There is probably 
only one subject on which it would be 
correct lo describe Sir 01i%'er Lodge as 
'•orthodox" in a who), hearted manner, 
and tfi it i-; <;ii'f. In his latest InKik, 
" The .Substance of haiih," Sir Oliver 
Ledge unconsciously helps us to describe 
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himself. He is spjakini^ alxnit Frederic 
Myers's theory that there exists a iarger 
consciousness, a sub'iininal self, which 
is the real mao that sends down, or into 
incarnation, a portion of hiii;sclf to gatht-r 
fresh experience, added powers, which 
are ail garnered up at the death of the 
physical body, when the incarnated por- 
tion returns to its spiritual subliminal 
self or father. This view is shared by 
Lodge. In " Life and Matter'' he illus- 
trates it in the simple and helpful way 
for which he has a special talent. We 
are asked to regard a village as an 
entity, for such it is in some quite evi- 
dent respects. A man goes out from it 
to be a soldier, and w hen he comes back 
the village receives into it his added 
experience, his knowledge and increased 
powers. It can never be agiin as nar- 
row as it was; the added richness be- 
comes a permanent part of itself. Lodge, 
considers that this consciousness is 
evolving even as the physical body has 
evolved and is still evolving. 

In this view the portion of larger 
self incarnated in an infant or a feeble- 
minded person is but small ; in normal 
ca.ses more appears as the body is fitted 
to receive it. In some cas -s much 
appears, thus constituting a great man; 
while in others again a link of occasional 
communication is left open between the 
p.irt and the whole — producing what wc 
call "genius." Second childishness is 
the gradual abandonment of the material 
as it gets worn out or damaged. But 
'* during the episode of this life man is 
never a complete self, his roots are in 
another order of beings, he is moving 
about in worlds not realized, he is as if 
walking in a vain shadow and disquiet- 
ing himself in vain." Now, it is perhaps 
on'\- when we come into touch with the 
home life of a great man that we realize 
fully that he is a great man. There only 
is the whole nature visible, the full 
extent of its unselfishness, simplicity, 
restraint, nobility. It is also to the 
honor of humanity that, in order to be 
great, a man must be thoroughly normal. 
There is a completeness, a rounding off 
of character, a saneness of outlook on 
life, that one finds only in the great, or 
in those exceedingly rare cases where 



the genius and the great man arc com- 
bined, iiuch men and women live life 
fully, touch it at all points, and leave it 
everywhere the better for their living. 
In his hom,; Sir Oliver Lodge is the 
friend of his children, entering with a 
quiet but whole-souled sympathy and 
pleasure into their interests, their joys, 
and their fun. They constitute a large 
family of six sons and several daughters, 
and Lady Lodge takes her full share in 
making the home the center of wide 
interests as well as of tranquil happiness. 
In 1900 Sir Oliver Lodge became Prin- 
cipal of the new Rirmingham I'niversity. 
It is magnificcnily equipped with labora- 
tories and electrical and mechanical 
appliances for study and experiment 

We have seen that while the early life 
of Sir Oliver Lodge brought him into 
contact with varied aspects of thought 
and activity, his nature inclined him to 
plumb them fully. In hb student days 
he came into touch with Theosophy, and 
there is no doubt that he was influenced 
by some of the teachings included in 
that word, some of which have now 
ceased to belong to any single body, 
but are accepted by all. One of the 
salient characteristics of the man is what 
one can only call a predetermination to 
take a wide view of life, not in a shallow 
sense, but in the sense of including in 
his horizon as much of truth as possible. 
He is therefore bound to give offense 
to people of more restricted range of 
vision. He annoys both the scientists 
and theologians by his calm statement 
of facts which they cannot controvert, 
and by his attitude towards telepathy, 
premonition, prevision, inspiration — sub- 
jects which science refuses to contem- 
plate and orthodox religion looks askance 
at. Of these Sir Oliver Lodge says : 

Men of religion can hold aloof as they 
please ; probabiv they had better hold aloof 
until the seienttfic basis of these things has 

been rendered more secure. At present 
they are beyond liie j>ale of science, but 
there are some of them within the universe 
of fact—. ill i)f ihcni, as I now bcijin in be- 
lieve — and ihcii meaning must be exiracleii. 
So long as this region is ignored dogmatic 
science should be silent. It has a right to 
its own adopted region, it has no right to be 
lie.ird outsiuf it. It cannot see guidance, it 
cannot recoguize Uie meaning of the whole 
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■trend of thinti-^, the constant leadings, the 
control, the help, the revekiliuns, the bcck- 
onings, beyond our normal bodily and men 
tal powers. No, for it will not look. . . . 
Does theology seek enlightenment any more 
energetic. ilK' ? Xo, it is sAlishcd with its 
present iaforiuatioa, whicli some people mis- 
take for divine knowledge on these subjects. 
Divine knowledge is perhaps not obtained 
so easily. . . . 

Now I say that the doctrine of ultimate 
iiitcIliL; l)ility should be pressed into other 
departments also. ... At pre.sent we hang 
back from whole regions and say they 
are not for us. A few we are beginning to 
grapple with : . . . the nature of disease, . . . 
the mental aberrations and abnorni.il it its of 
hypnotism, duplex personality, and allied 
phenomena are now at last bein^ taken 
under the wing of science after long ridicule 
and contempt. . . . The phenomena of 
crime, the scientific meaning and justifica- 
tion of altruism, and other matters relating 
to life and conduct are beginning or barely 
beginning to show a vulnerable front over 
which the forces of science miy potir. . . . 

The possibilities of the universe arc us 
infinite as its physical extent ; why slaould 
we grope with our e^es always downward 
and deny the possibility of everything out 
of our accustomed l>e.i;? If there is a puz- 
zle about free will, let it be attacked; pu2- 
jtles mean a half-knowledge ; by the time we 
can grasp sometliinij more api>r.t\inia;ing 
the totality of things, the paradoxicality of 
paradoxes drops away and becomes unrec- 
ognizable. I seem to myself to catch 
glimpses of clues to many of these old 
questions, and I urge that we should trust 
consciousness, which has led us thus far, 
and not shrink from the problem when the 
time seems ripe for an attack upon it, and 
should not hesitate to press investigation 
and seek to ascertain the laws of even the 
most recondite problem^ of life and nilml. 
What we know is as nothing to what re- 
mains to be known. This is sometimes said 
as a truism ; somrtimes it is half doubted. 
To me it seems the most literal truth. 

Xolwithslandiiijj the fact that Sir 
Oliver Lodges long-continued cunnec- 
tion with the Society for Psychical Re- 
search has been a stuinbling-M sck \\\ 
the minds of British scientists and iheo- 
](>i;ians alike, he and .Sir William Crookes, 
both occupying the po.silions at ditferent 
timc<$ of President and Vice-President, 
ha\e ri^en to the front rank not onl\ is 
s.ientists but also as citizens — a sign of 
their outstanding and commandtnf^ nhil- 
ily, but also a sign that other iniluences 
have been, at work molding public opin- 
ion on such subjects. In the dotnain of 
" orthodox " scienc«; the name of Lodge 
is known all the world over, and his 



achievements, which can only bo out 
lined here, form the solid .md brilliant 
basis on which his repuiauon irsts. 

Lodge's chief domain has been id 
the theory and practice of elecUicity. 
He has made many contributions to the 
perfecting of methods of electric measure- 
ments, of too technical a nature to be 
gone into here. In 1886 he publislied 
(British Association Report) very inter- 
esting researches about the velociry of 
ions in electrolytes. The behavior of 
the positive and negative ions had l>een 
previously observed and studied by many 
experimenters, but Lodge first succeeded 
in demonstrating;^ by direct experiment 
these movements of the ions in electro- 
lytes and in measuring the exact velocity 
of their movements. It was found to be, 
under usual circumstances, several mill- 
ionths of an inch per second. Abi l:» 
that time Lodge began to concentrate 
his attention on the subject of electric 
vibrations and electric waves, which had 
been actually discovered by Herta. but 
which hafi b foreseen many \rars 
before by .Maxwell in his mathematical 
developments of his theory of electricity. 
He published the welMcnown book, 
" Modem Views of Electricity," giving 
in intellippble form the outline of M ix 
well's theory of electricity, and of the 
recent advances made in this subject. 
Besides this, he did a great deal of origin 
nal research work in that department. 
He designed n n»\v form of electric 
vibrator \ he was the tirst to have the 
idea of leading the electric vibrations 
along two parallel wires, which has been 
found a very convenient method of in- 
vestigating^ these vibrations. He showed 
experimentally that electric waves can 
be concentrated by lenses just like ordi- 
nary light. He demonstrated concll^ 
sively the relation of ekx trie resonators 
to electric vibrations, a phenomenon 
quite analogous to acoustic resonaoce. 
He designed an ingenious way of sbow- 
i ni; the existence of electric vibrations by 
ciioosin;:^ vibrators of such a longpeno<i 
of vibratiiiii as to make thetn andihle by 
the sonorous vibrations they set up. 

But most important have been his 
researches and discoveries which gave 
rise to the construction of the *• coherer," 
as he called the instrument serving as an 
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exceedingly sensitive delector of electric 
waves. It consists in the sudden dimin- 
ishing of electric resistance between two 
pieces of metallic conductors which are 
in loo<;e cnntact. when nn electric wave 
strikes them. There are different sorts 
of these coherers, which are the most 
sen-itive detectors of electric waves 
hitherto devised; they have made possi- 
ble the enormous achievements known 
as wireless telegraphy. Lodge shares 
the honor of this invention with the 
French physicist Branly, who got the 
same results in an independent way. 
Lodge was also among the first to try 
to extend to greater distances these 
experiments, up till then confined to 
laboratories. But Marconi was the first 
to get results of practical importance. 
Lodf^c has designed recently, in com- 
pany with Dr. Muirhead, some ingenious 
instruments and a method which succeed 
in preventing the tapping" of mes- 
sages by othtM coherers. 

Latterly Sir Oliver Lodii^e has been 
active in developing and making known 
the new electron theory, a theory so 
powerfully supported by the experi- 
mental researches of Pidfcs«;ors |. J. 
Thomson and Zccinan, and 1)\ the dis- 
coveries in radiocity as well as by the 
mathematical developments of Professor 
Lorentz, that it has been almost univer- 
sally accepted in the course of a few 
years, ahhont^^h it means a funihuiiental 
revolution in all iratliiiunal conceptions 
about electricity and matter. Accord- 
ing to it, electricity consists of minute 
particles, electrons, of positive and neg- 
ative kinds; and all matter is built up of 
Uiese same electrons. Sir Oliver Lodge 
describes this in his writings in a way 
that is brilliant in its simplicity and 
enlivt'ned hy hunior. If an electron 
be represented by a sphctc an inch in 
diamcier, the diameter of an atom on 
the same scale would be a mile and a 
half. The former atom of the sci- 
entist is revealed tf> ns as a iectnre 
hall inside of which a tew thr)usand 
specks like printers' full stops, whirling 
rapidly, produce light or radiant heat 
and form a kind of solar system by 
reason of their stroiiij muttial forces, and 
occupy the otherwise empty region of 
space which we call the atom— occupy 



it in the same sense that a few scattered 
but armed soldiers occupy a territory by 
forceful activity if not by bodily bulk. 
The electron has now taken the {dace 
of the former " atom." with this signifi- 
cant difference, that whereas the atom 
was uniform, electrons are distinguisncd 
by their positive or native qualities, 
a negatively electrified body being one 
which contains a surplus of neqrative elec- 
trons, an unelectnhed one which contains 
negative and positive in equilibrium ; a 
positive contains a deficiency of negative 
electrons. Lodge has been anionj^ the 
first to advance the idea that all that we 
call matter really consists of these elec- 
trons, and that inertia of matter can be 
explained by electric forces; in short, 
that matter is an electric phenomenon — 
a view which is coming to be more and 
more generally accepted. 

Sir Oliver Lodge distinguishes clearly 
between electric force and life, which he 
holds to hi- a basal form of existence 
such as mailer or enerf^y : and he illus- 
trates his idea by a delightful and sug- 
gestive analogy between life and mag- 
netism. He says emphatically, " Life is 
not the cnerg>' of the scientist ; it is a 
IC^nidinj; foice exerted anti dir cled by 
living l>eings. ' He holds that nimd 
can exist apart from terrestrial brains, 
Just as life can apart from terrestrial 
forms, and that all phenomena of life 
and C( »ns( Knisness are due to something 
material being used as an instrument or 
organ by a consciousness of spirit One 
of the most important passages in Sir 
Oliver T^odge's WTitinLis. both from the 
poiru of view of the scientist and ilu* 
theologian, is that in •* Life and Matter " 
on Will and Guidance. In it he criti- 
cises the attitude, adtjpted by certain 
physicists and I)y I'tofrssor James Ward 
in his (iilTord Lectures, uhieh raises an 
antagonism between the fundamental 
laws of mechanics and the possibility of 
any intervention, whether human or 
divine — an altitude which he finds quite 
right and proper in text-books on dy 
namics and treatises on natural philos 
ophy, " but." he adds, when we come 
to philosophize and to deal with the 
universe as a whole, we must abandon 
the ingrained habit of abstraction and 
must remember that for complete treat- 
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ment nothing must be left out." He 
says further: systematic expression 
of facts in tenns of one of their aspects 

does not exclude expression in i cutis of 
other and totally different aspects also. 
Denial of all sides but one is a poor kind 
of unification. Denial of this sort is the 

weakness and delusion of people who 

call themselves ' Christian Scientists : ' 
they have hold of one side of the truth — 
and that should be .granted them — ^but 
they hold it in so narrow and insecure a 

fashion that in self-defense they think 
it safest to deny the existence of all 
other sides. In this futile enterprise 
they are imitating the attitude of the 
philosophic materialists on the other side 
of the conflict." 

One of the many useful works of Sir 
Oliver Lodge i.^ the writing of a book 
entitled " Eas>' Mathematics of All 
Kinds." He says in the preface: "The 
mathematical ignorance of the averay:o 
educated persf>n has always been com- 
plete and shameless, arul recently I have 
become so impressed with the unedify- 
ing character of much of the arithmetical 
teaching to which ordinary children are 
liable to be exposed thnt I have ceased 
to wonder at the widespread ignorance, 
and have felt compelled to try and take 
some str[)s Inwards supplying a iemed> /* 
The book is a mine of wealth i" the 
teacher. tuU as it is of interesting meth- 
ods and delightful illustrations culled 
from the wide resources and knowledge 
of the writer. Sir Oliver Lodge's whole 
attitude towards the jnililii is that mu 
who knows the value of the layman and 
who would fain see in the public a body 
as interested and fitted to form an intel- 
ligent opinion on science as thef)logians 
now possMSN somewhat to lh« ii dismay. 

One cannot be long in the presmce 
of .Sir Oliver Lodge or turn njany 
pages of his writings without having 
proof of his deep and almost child- 
like humility and reverence. .\nd it is 
in this spirit, with the eyes of the sci 
cntisl and the mind of the mystic and 
the seer, that he pushes the frontiers of 
his vision ever further and further still 
info the intinituile of the pa*;? as wrW as 
the future, the great as well as the small. 
He hints at the idea that, just as what 
was formerly regarded by science as the 



atom is now seen to be composed oi 
infinitesimally small bodies floating in 

proportionately huge oceans of etber, so 
are our beings perlrif^v atoms of a 
larger Being, our consciousness of a 
higher Consciousness. The Universe, 
the worlds th^t form it, the matter ol 
which they, and our physical bodies as 
parts of it, are formed, is *• the living 
garment of God," the substance, the 
outward and visible manifestation of the 
great One, the immanent and transcend- 
ing Deity of our universe, whose spirit 
ual nature we also share. He even sug 
gest& that in a region far beyond our 
highest vision, and in a manner incon- 
ceivable to uSt this Being may also be 
w orkini^ out an evolution on an upward 
path. He speaks of " a puriticatir^n of 
the material universe by the recognized 
permeance of an immanent eneigiaing 
God, of whom we too are fragmentary, 
stntj^glinp^, helpful portions." " We are 
the artisans ot creation, at least in this 
outlying planetary district, and a mag- 
nificent cooperation is our highest privi- 
lege. (Joh!i V. 17.)" 

Among Sir Oliver Lodge's writings, 
besides those mentioned elsewhere in this 
article, we find ''A Differential Calculus 
for Beginners," "Elementary Mechanics,** 
' Lightning Conductors and Lightning 
(Juards," " Pioneers of Science," ■ Mrs, 
Piper and the Society of Psvchicai Re- 
search," The Works of Herz and Sonie 
of His Successors/* "Signaling Across 
Space without Wires, Being an Account of 
the Works of ILrz and his Sucrr'^'^nrv." 
.\11 his writings are charncteri/cti In f r. sh- 
ncss, by a felicitous directness, and by a 
complete absence of references to bis own 
achievements as such. In fact. Sir Oli- 
ver Lod^e shares with Profess' r James 
a dislike to be regarded as an authority. 
In an address to students he described a 
university as being " not a building, but 
a society, an assemblage of students.*' 
addint:^. " For we are all Students, some 
serncir, some junior." 

In his opinion, examinations should 
take place after three months* vacation 
spent in private stu<ly, revision, quiet 
thr>ti'^hf. ns<imi!atii in '* Farts in the 
nnnii. he says, -are not dead things m 
a portmanteau, they are live things in a 
pond.*' " Stupid children,** he sa>'s in 
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his life of Copernicus, "will, like stupid 
persons in general, believe anything they 
are told — and much good may the belief 
do them." He urges, accordingly, the 
imp)ortance of strenuous and independ- 
ent thought; and while he upholds the 
' great value of the study of science, he 
would also send every one to a thorough 
study of the Bible and the lives of the 
saints. 

The following is an example of the way 
in which in his hands science and what 
we may, borrowing his own expression, 

call a " completer " theology become 
two ways of looking at the same truth: 
'• At present, in the cosmic scheme, we 
draw strangely the line at man. We 
know every grade of life from the ainceba 
upwards, with sf'me slight niissini; link 
here and there— and these led up to by 
plants and perhaps, though doubtfully, 
by crystals — ^but the series terminates 
with man. From man the scale of 
existence is supposed to step to God. 
Is it not somewhat sudden The step 
in the other direction from man to the 
amoeba is as nothing to it, yet that is a 
wide gap — wide, but not infinite. Why 
this sudden jump from the altitude of 
man into intinity ? Are there no inter- 
mediate stages of existence ?" He places, 
as intermediate higher intelligences, 
angels, helpers, who under .different 
names figure in all religions, and all of 
them agents of the Supreme. '* Surely 
among such agents we must recognize 
ourselves 1 We are the highest organ- 
isms on this material planet. ... If 
there are other beings, they do not tres- 
pass, it i.s our sphere as far as physics 
are concerned." 

This sphere also tends to widen its 
horizon under his gaze and also his per- 
sonal experiment. Convinced of the 
fact of telepathy, he suggests that, 
besides being open to the influence of 
human beings by non-corporeal methods, 
*' we may also be influenced, aided, in- 
spired. l)y a cloud of witnesses, agents, 
helpers like ourselves of the Inunanent 
God. ... It must always be to the 
Lord that we pray, the highest that we 
know (ir can conrei\ t'. liut the answer 
shall { nine in ways we know not." 

His views on prayer form a quaint 
mixture, but yet a curiously harmonious 



one, one that it would be interesting to 
lay before a Calvinistic uncle or aunt, for 
instance. He strongly deprecates the 
decline in the belief in prayer as a power- 
ful organ of achievement. He holds that 
the mental and physical are so closely 
interlocked " that it is not really absurd 
to suggest that prayer and no drugs may 
be as absurd as drugs and no prayer. 
The crudities of faith-healing may have 
as much truth as can be claimed by 
those who contemn them, each side only 
half-educated, adopting only half meas- 
ures." Even prayer for rain *' involves 
no greater interference with the laws of 
nature than an order to a gardener to 
water the garden," the objection of 
scientists and others that it is unscien- 
tific bein^ founded solely on their disbe- 
lief m the existence of any Power that 
can and will attend and act. " Let us 
go back to our groping inquirj," he will 
say after some such discussion as this. 
" What of miracle, if we like to call it 
miracle ?" — and there follows a plea for 
including all phenomena, whether in the 
domain of organic or inorganic, of life 
or of mind, " within the kingdom, within 
the region, of law," and he quotes : 

" All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul." 

Sir Oliver carries on the argument as 

follows : 

That is the lesson science has to teach 
theology — to look for the action ol the 
Deity, if at all, then always. If his action 
is not vi.sible now, it never will be and never 
has been visible. Shall wc look for it in toy 
eruptions } As veil look for it in the fall of 
a child's box of bricks ! Shall we hope to 
see the Deity some day- step out of himself 
:iiid (lispl.iy his might or his love, or some 
other attribute t We can see him now if we 
look; if we cannot, it is only that our eyes 
are shut, 

**Clo9«ri^ Wv. than breathing. 
Nearer than hands and feet.'' 

Poetry, yes, but also science : the real trend 
and meaning of science, whellicr ot orthodox 
science or not. 

.Since the old tl.iss when he was a 
student in London he has received 
the degree of LL.D. from the Universi- 
ties of Gla^w and St. Andrews. In 

1898 he was Rumford medalist of the 

Roy.d Society, and in 1102 he received 
knighthood — a small token, howrvt r. of 
the honor in which he is held by the 
nation. 
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Br LOUIS A. HOLMAN 

DRAW/ AOS BY THE AUTHOR 

1VVAS sitting^ with my back against 
ihe high stone wall of the church- 
yarri, sketching. No lover of the 
picluresque could have passed the little 
Yorkshire church unmoved. But to me. 
as to many Americans who now journey 
ihither^ a t;n aler attraction lay in the 
fact that St. Helen's, Austerlield. is 
associated with the early life of William 
Bradford, for over thirty years Gov- 
ernor of Plymouth Colony. Here, to 
lh«' church of his fathers, his parents 
brought him for christening ; and here 
the serious-miniictl boy, from his twelfth 
year, deeply impressed by religious 
things, worshiped until well into his 
(eeiis. I had walked about the little 
building — already more than three cen- 
turies old when America was discov- 
ered — ^had admired its rough walls, in 
places over three feet thick, wondered at the strength of its great buttresses, and 
noted with pleasure the two small bells hanging side by side in the bell gable At 
last, seating myself where I had a good view of the open xiorman porch, I tell to 
working as rapidly as possible, for the tenth shower of the day was already overdue. 

After a time I knew that somebody was looking over my shoulder. £xpecting 
to. see a child on the wall, I glanced up and met the frank smile of a Yorkshire 
matron. She apologized for interrupting, but when t got tired drawing, or a 
''d:azzle " came on, she " would fain " have me come to her house and have a cup 
of tea. She pointed out her house close by, and disappeared as suddenly as she 
had come. 

The completion of my sketch, or perhaps it was the cup of tea, led me to 
accept the offered hospitality not man\' minutes later. 'The room was comfortable, 
even attractive, and the little table drawn up before the ingle was appetizing. My 
hostess poured tea, ** made bread-and-butter," and talked of Bradford and the old 
church. The oldest house in the "toon," I learned, was the one in which they 
say William Bradford was born. He came of people who owned many books; 
indeed, his two grandfathers were the rmly persons in the neighborhood who were 
well-to-do. They tell about here that once, after his •* fayther ' died, and the 
young chap had been doing some thinking on his own account, and perhaps some 
foolish talking, the officers of the law got after him, and he " scutted " off to hide. 
The men searched his home from top to bottom without success. Afterward the 
lad crawled out of a great copper kettle in the cellar, which no one had thought of * 
looking into, because a hen was calmly roosting on the liil. 1 could see the kettle 

on my way back to Scrooby, by catling at the house and telling Mrs. K that 

Mrs. S sent me. She was glad that Bradford bad escaped, although, to bj 

sure, later he was caught and kejjt in prison for some months. Oh, no, indeed, 
she was no churchwoman. Vcs, she kept Uie keys of the old church, but she 
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and all her family were " Primitives," 
( This announcement was made with a 
fine dif^nity that was good to sec.) In 
Austerticid there were " a good few 
carryings on nowadays." and it would 
be even shamefiiller, Ah'll be bun," if 
it were not for the little Methodist society 
that was doing so much good in spite of 
continual snubs. The old churchyard 
was overcrowded ; a new grave couldn't 
be made without disturbing some poor 
body. But it was to l>e enlarged. She 
*' mun flit " to another house, for this 
one was to be pulled down to add to the 
inclosure about the church. Ves, she 



had heard for a fact that the font in 
which Bradford was christened had 
been used by a farmer as a water- 
trough for pigs and fowls. But (this 
with a smile) when Americans began 
coming here with their questions, it 
was washed out and brought back, 
and put there in the church. As I 
drank her good tea and ate the deli- 
cious bread and butter, she told me. 
with a mother's pride, of her stal- 
wart sons, all good men and able to 
earn their living. Gradually I led 
her back to the church. Ves, indeed, 
I could have the keys and look about 
inside all I wanted to. I would 
find much '* aslew " there. The loft, 
which is not very old, was part of an 
attempt, before her day, to make 
more room in the church, although 
those who attend the services now were 
" ez scarce ez guineas." 

I turned the key in the ancient lock, 
and the heavy, nail-studded door swung 
open. Before me was a diminutive 
church,' curious in many particulars, but 



' Recently the church has been restored, and. to the 
disappointment of many Americans who contributed 
fi«r the work, a change involving the removal of the 
whole north wall, f.imiliar to Bradford, was carried 
out. In this w all five \orn>an pillars were discovered, 
sup)MirtinK arches. The masonry between has been 
removed and the pillars now form the division be- 
tween thf nave ana an ai>le which has been built on 
the nr)rth side. The church is undoubtedly better 
architecturally, but I question whether the change was 
wise, ."since ilradford is the one tl^c»t man associ- 
ated with the buildinc it would have seemed better tu 
have repaired it. but preserved it as nearly as pussiblc 
as it wxs in his time. 
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disappointing after the pruiuisc of ils 
pictures(iue exterior. One would have 
a long search for a better, all-inclusivc 
descriptive word for the interior of St. 
Helen's, Austertield. than my hostess's 
" aslew." i looked in vain for one per- 
pendicular line, for two lines that were 
parallel, for two windows that were alike 
in size or shajje. The arch which divides 
the chancel from the nave — if such a bit 
of a church be allowed these ecclesiasti- 
cal portions — was evidently built out of 
true; even the thickness of the main 



yards or more short of the outside 
measurement, and was not much over 
sixty feet ; the width was just about one 
quarter the length, and the height per- 
haps thirteen feet. I walked up the 
seven steps which led to the niiniaiure 
loft, and here I had .a good general view 
of the church, but unless I sat down 
there was an unconifortable sense of 
nearness of the ceiling. From this point 
the narrowness and shortness of the 
pews were plain. Before the enlarging 
of the seating capacity — which, I learned 




BRADFORD'S HOUSE AT 



AUSTBRPIBLD, ENGLAND 



walls varied perceptibly. The low, flat 
ceiling, which one feels should never 

have been put ht-rc to hide the beams 
of the roof, was covered with what years 
ago may have been whitewash, and this 
same dirty wash came down over tfie 
walls to meet the woodwork of the high 
pews. The most strikinj^ arch'tectural 
feature, tiie heavy arch, is unquestionably 
Norman work. It is utterly destitute of 
ornament, constructed with a view to 
streiit;th alone. Like the window-tracery, 
the arch was covered with a brown wash. 

By a rough calculation I found that 
the whole length of the interior fell two 



from a great blackboard, the chief orna- 
ment of one wall, was accomplished in 
1 8J^5 — the pews were undoubtedly of the 
square, lii};h-backed variety, likened by 
Swift to four-poster beds, good places to 
slumber in. Even with this "enlarge- 
ment " I could not count quite two dozen 
in all. 

Another conspicuous wall ornament I 
noticed was the British coat of arms, and 
in the chancel was a second blackboard 
having upon it the Apostles' Creed and 
the Lord's Prayer, so placed that no one 
could see it, and so large that it lapped 
ten indies over a window. But the 
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thing which struck me as the strangest 
of all- -incongruous as many things 
seemed in the little place — ams a row of 
hat-hooks which began at the entrance 
and, except for the occasional interrup- 
tion of a w indow, ran entirely around the 
church, the chancel included. 

1 found that I had to be almost 
directly \\\ front of most of the windows 
in order to see out, so small were the 
apertures, so thick the walls. From the 
loft I could see the greater part of the 
larger chancel window, but no others 
unless I turned about and faced the 
loopholes in the gallery. A careful 
examination of the windows brought out 
the fact that they contained all sizes and 
shapes of plain glass, apparently put in 
with no idea of arrangement or regard 
for uniformity. In the ten windows I 
found only two or three tiny bits of 
stained glass, relics perhaps of brighter 
days, each no more than two inches in 
area. Nothing about the place seemed 
more pathetic than these windows, set as 
the church is in the heart of a land where 



masterpieces of stained glass, marvel 
ously beautiful, abound on all sides. 

One other attempt to have something 
bordering on the decorative 1 found on 
the chancel rail, which was rudely carved 
in oak many hundreds of years ago. 
Here one's thoughts turn once more to 
the Pilgrini Governor, foi it was close 
by this very rail that he was christened, 
in this rude stone font, but lately re- 
stored to its place of honor. 

The services he attended here as a lad 
must always have been simple, for there 
was no vestr)', or organ, or choir. This 
may have made the transition to the yet 
simpler sen'ice of the Nonconformists 
easier for Bradford. He was not yet 
sixteen when, chiefly through the inHu- 
ence of Richard Clyfton, a clergyman of 
the Established Church at Babworth, and 
in spite of the wishes of his family and 
the scorn of his companions, he took the 
little path which led through Bawtrey to 
the Scrooby Manor house, seven miles 
away, where the Separatist meetings were 
held. Doggedly he followed his chosen 
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path, though it led him often into danger 
and at least once into prison. 

As I closed the old church door be- 
hind me, I lingered for a moment on the 
ancient stone bench in the porch, as un- 
doubtedly Bradford frequently did mhis 
early days. The doorway, which dates 
back to Nomian times, is the most 
elaborate piece of sculptured work about 
the building. It has n compound arch, 
with zigzag and beak ornaments, and in 
the tympanum is a very crude representa- 
tion of a dragon carved in the stone. 

Austerfield was once thought to have 



been the scene of a Roman battle, but 
now it is known that this distinction is 
not hers. That her quaint little church 
was built by the Normans is undisputed, 
but these same builders erected many 
other churches, and most of them which 
have been preserved to us are more 
attractive than St. Helen's. Obscure 
and unimportant as Austerfield's place 
has always been among; the towns of 
England, she yet has the high distinction 
of having produced a great man, albeit 
his greatness came through renouncing 
both the land and the church of hisy outh 



MINIVER CHEEVr 

BY EDWIN AKllNGTON ROBINSON 

I HcfirinUd from Scrtbnti's MaeatiMt with sf€cial permission of tkt 
author and pubtiahert. Cvfyrigkt, /907, Ckmrks SeriiiUf'i S»msJ 

Miniver Cheevy, child of scorn, 

C;rew lean while he assailed the seasons; 

He wept that he was ever born, 
And he had reasons. 

Miniver loved the days of old 

When swords were bright and steeds were prancing; 
The vision of a warrior bold 

Would set him dancing. 

Miniver sighed for what was not, 

And dreamed, and rested from his labors; 
He dreamed of Thebes and Camclot, 

And I*riam's neighbors. 

Miniver moiinu-d the ripe renown 

Thai made so many a name so fragrant ; 

He mourned Romance* now on the town, 
And Art, a vagrant. 

Miniver loved the Medici, 

Albeit he had never seen one; 
He would have sinned incessantly 

Could he have been one. 

Miniver cursed the commonplace. 

And eyed a khaki suit with loathing; 
He missed the medieval grace 

Of iron clothing. 

Miniver scorned the gold he sought, 

But sore annoyed was he without it; 
Miniver thought, and thought, and thought, 

And thought about it. 

Miniver Cheevy, born too late, 

Scratched his head and kept on thinking; 

Miniver coughed, and called it fate, 
And kept on drinking. 
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BY THOMAS BAILE2 ALDRICH 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HAMILTON W, MABJE 

DURING the last twenty years many letters of dramatic or emotional interest 
have come to light, and more than one bitter discussion has grown like a 
upas-tree out of a correspondence indiscreetly torn out of privacy and 
cast upon the mercy of a world which loves gossip and smiles complacently over 
the weaknesses of the great. It is doubtful, however, if any published letters have 
caused such surprise as thf)se which passed iKtween Mr. Kdward Delaney and 
Mr, Jolin I'lcniing com t-riiin}; Miss Marjorie Uaw. That bcguilinj^ younij woman 
laid hold on the imaginations of a host of readers, who were as pronijjt to fall in 
love with her as was Mr. Fleming, nursin)^ his broken le^. barricaded behind twenty- 
seven volumes of Hal/ac against the approaches of his valet ; and it was a tragic 
moment when they read the fatal words: *" There isn't any culunial mansion on 
the other side of the road, there isn't any piazza, there isn't any hammock — there 
isn't any Marjorie Daw 1" 

The story was a little masterpiece of its kindi and Mr. Aldrich's delicate and 
deft craftsmanship ga\e it a substance which turned to iridescent fancy at the 
precise moment when reality threatened its gay mockery with the challenge of a 
real emotion. A hand less sure would have compromised Marjorie with her devoted 
admirers, and given new point to the dull cynicisms concerning the instability of 
woman and the illogical uncertainty of her moods ; as the story stands, Marjorie 
breaks no hearts and leaves behind her only a gay, midsummer memory faintly 
. touched with regret. 

The skill with which Mr. Aldrich works up the most scanty material and gives 
it not only form but the illusion of solidity is seen in " Mademoiselle Olympe 
Zabriski," "Two Bites at a Cherr>-," Goliath," " His Dying Words." The sub- 
stance is often so slight that, to the mind of the artisan, it seems like mere waste 
material, fit only for a chance paragraph in a ne\vs|'npl*r. The artist, on the other 
hand, needs only a bit of clay, a ribbon dropped by the way, a mask pulled aside 
for a moment, to snj^gest the outline of his little comedy or tragedy, (iive him a 
place to put his foot and he will easily climb to the summit and leave the road clear 
for eotnmi \\\ folk. 

In nian}- of tln se short stories the matter would be iu';;li^il)le if it were not for 
the manner; but the manner happens to be evet>lhniL;. li has tlu- sn. ngth of 
thMTou^h construction, the vijjor of a perfectly definite idea ol what c.ui bj done 
with the material, the grace of lucidity, the charm of delicate feelin}j; ; and it is 
often bru.shcd by the wing <A tragedy. One finds in these stories coiuinually the 
confirmation of .Schiller's declaration that the artist is known quite as much by 
what he rejects as by what he accepts. It .seems sometimes as if the secret of Mr. 
Aldrich*$ art lay in his persistent and courageous cutting of the stone down to the 
intimate edge, so to speak, of the figure he sees imprisoned there. Modem to the 
heart as he was, sensitive as the most fastidious French writer to the color in words, 

* Reprinted in The Outlook bjr Mimiisioii of, and special arrangement with. Messrs. Houghton. MifllUn& 
Co., the authorized publhbent oT Nir. Aldrich's writinit«. tf23 
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Mr. Aldrich had a Greek s hatred of ihe supcrtiuous and a Greek s love of ihe elcar 
line, the frank and complete expression of structure. He was frugal in the use of 
material, with an artist's dislike of prudigaliiy and «'aste» and his best effects were 
secured by an apparently effortless •simplicity which is the ultimate grace of arL 
Every particle of dust was blown away when the work was finished, and no hint of 
toil survived to break the spell of play which story or poem threw over the reader. 
It was well said of him that be always gave the full weight of his thought wttbottt 
any weight of expression. Many of hb short poems are of such buoyancy that 
they seem winged for a long flight. 

The lightness of Mr. Aldrich's touch and the deftness of his handling of his 
themes give his wit charming spontaneity and his pathos singular purity and sin* 
oerity. So naturally c!«>cs he make the transition from the sadness of life to its 
quaint or whimsical humor that, like the clouds and sunshine of a summer day. 
they succeed one another ns inevitably as light and shadow — the contrasts which 
bring out the delicate shadings, the infinite gradations, the elusive charm of a lite 
in which joy and sorrow are insepnnthlc companions, never long parted, dividing 
the riches of the spirit between them, in his tirm, quiet handling of these diverse 
experiences, whicli are one at their source. Mr, .\ldrich reveals the rare qimlities 
of his art: its sensitix eness to the tine thiiii^s of characler, its sincere feeiing. its 
delicate reserves, its purity of tone. In his tickl he was the niDst perfect artist 
who has appeared amonj^ American writers, and he stands secure on an achieve- 
ment of rare and sustained excellence. H. VV. M. 



I. 

OF course that was not his name. 
Even in the State of Maine, 
where it is still a custom to 
maim a child for life by christening him 
Ariochor Shadrach or Ephraim, nobody 
would drenm of calling a boy " Quitr So." 
li \v;i.s nierely a nickname which we gave 
liun in camp; but it stuck to hin) with 
such burr^iike tenacity, and is so insepa- 
rable from my memory of him, that I do 
not think I could write definitely of jrihn 
l^ladlnirn if I were to call him anything 
hut " Quite So." 

It was one night shortly after the first 
battle of Bull Run. The Army of the 
Potomac, shattered, stunned, nnii foi 1. rn, 
was back in its old quarters belund the 
eartliworks. The melancholy line of 
ambulances bearing our wounded to 
Washington was not done creeping over 
T.ong Hridge ; the blue smocks and the 
i^ray still lay in windrows on llie field of 
Manassas ; and the gloom that weighed 
down our hearts was like the fog that 
stretched along the bosom of the Poto- 
mac and enfolded the valley of the Shen- 
ndoah. A dti/zling rain had set in at 
wiiight, and, growing bolder with the 



darkness^ was beating a dismal tattoo on 
the tent — the tent of Mess 6 Company 
A. — th Regiment, N. N'olunteers. 
Our mess, consistuig originally of eight 
men, was reduced to four. Little Billy, 
as one of the boys grimly rematked, had 
concluded to remain at Manassas; Cor- 
ixiral Steele we had to leave m 1 .nrfax 
Cuurt-House, shot through the hip. Hun- 
ter and Suydam we bad said go<^d by to 
that afternoon. "Tell Johnny Keb.' 
says Hunter, lifting up the leather side 
piece of the ambulance, "that I'll be 
back again as soon as I get a new leg. " 
But Suydam said nothing ; be only un- 
closed his eyes languidly and smiled 

f:irt'\\rll to us. 

1 lie t<nir of ns who vveic left alive and 
unhurt that .shameiul July day sal gloom- 
ily smoking our brierwood pipes, think- 
ing our thoughts, and listening to the 

rain pattering against the canvas. That, 
and the occasional whine of a hungry cur, 
foraging on the outskirts of the camp fur 
a stray bone, alone broke the silence. 

save when a vicious drop of rain detachetl 
itself me(iit:ili\ t 1\ fr'im the rid^t ]>"le «>f 
the tent and tell upon the wick *»f our 
tallow candle, making it "cuss/ as Ned 
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Strong described it. The candle was in 
the midst of one of its most profane fits 
when Blakel) . knocking^ tiie ashes from 

his pipe iuul addressings no one in par- 
ticular, but giving breath, unconsciously 
as it were, to the result of his cogitations, 
observed that it was considerable of a 
fizzle." 

" The ' on to Richmond ' business V* 

" Yes." 

" i wonder what they'll do about it 
over yonder/' said Curtis, pointing^ over 
his right shoulder. By "over yonder" 

he meant the North in general and 
Massachusetts especially. Curtis was a 
Boston boy, and his sense of locality was 
SO strong that, during all his wanderings 
in Virginia, I do not believe there was 
a moment, day or nij^ht, wheii he could 
not liave made a bee-line for FaneuilHall. 

*' Do about it cried Strong. "They'll 
make about two hundred tiiousand blue 
flannel trousers and send them along, 
each pair with a man in it — all the shf^rt 
men in the lonjj trousers and all the 
tall men in the short ones," he added, 
ruefully contemplating his own leg-gear, 
which scarcely reached to his ankles. 

" That's so," said Blakely. " Just 
now, when I was tacklint^ the commissary 
for an extra candle, 1 saw a crowd of 
new fellows drawing blankets.'* 

*' I say there, drop that I" cried Strong. 

All rij^ht, sir, didn't know it was you," 
he added hastily, seeing.,' it was Lieuten- 
ant Haines who had thrown back the 
flap of the tent and let in a gust of wind 
and rain that threatened the most serious 
bronchial consequences to our discon- 
tented tallow dip. 

" Vou're to bunk in here, " said the 
lieutenant, speaking to some one outside. 
The some one stepped in, and Haines 
vanished in the darkness. 

When Strong had succeeded in restor- 
ing the candle to consciousness, the light 
fell upon a tall, shy-looking man of about 
thirty-five, widii long, hay-colored beard 
and mustache, upon which the rain drops 
stood in clusters, like the night-dew on 
patches of cobweb in a meadow. It was 
an honest face, with unworldly sort of 
blue eyes, that looked out from under 
the broad visor of the infantry cap. With 
a <leferential glance towards us, the new- 
comer unstrapped his knapsack, spread 



his blanket over it, and sat down uuob 
trusively. 

" Rather damp night out," remarked 
Hlakel) . whose strong hand was supposed 
to be conversation, 

" Quite so, ' replied the stranger, not 
curtly, but pleasantly, and with an air as 
if he had said all there was to be said 
about it. 

'* Come from the North recently ?" in- 
quired Blakely, after a pause. 
" Yes." 

*♦ From any place in particular ?" 

Maine." 

*• People considerably stirred up down 
there ?" continued Blakely, determined 
not to give up. 

"Quite so." 

Blakely threw a puzzled look over the 
tent, and, seeing Ned Stronj; on the broad 
grin, frowned severely. Strong instantly 
assumed an abstracted air, and began 
humming sofdy, 

" I wish I was in Dixie.*' 

rhe State of Maine, " observed 
BlalKly, with a certain defiance of man- 
ner not at all necessary in discussing a 
geographical question, "is a pleasant 

State." 

" In summer," suggested the stranger. 
"In summer I mean," returned 

Blakely with animation, thinking he had 

broken the ice. "Cold as biases in 
winter, though isn't it?" 

The new recruit merely nodded. 

Blakely eyed the man homicidally for 
a moment, and the;), smiling one of those 
smiles of sinuilated '^ayety which the 
novelists inforui us are more tragic than 
tears, turned upon him with withering 
irony. 

" Trust you left the old folks pretty 

comfortable ?" 
Dead." 
"The old folks dead!" 
" Quite so." 

Blakely made a sudden dive for his 

l)1aiikel. tucked it around him with pain- 
ful precision, and was lieard ti ) more. 

Just then the bugle sounded "lights 
out " — ^bugle answering bugle in far-off 
camps. When our not elaborate night 
toilets were complete, Stronj:^ threw 
somebody cf'-e's old boot at the candle 
with infallible aim, and darkness took 
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possession of the tent Ned, who lay on 
my lefl, presently reached over lo me 

and whispered, " I say, our friend 'quite 
so' is a t^arrulous old boy! He'll talk 
himself to death some of these odd times, 
if he isnH careful. How he did run on 1" 

The next raorninL;- when 1 opened my 
eyes, the new member (jf Mess 6 was 
siniii<J on his knapsack, eombing his 
blond bj.ird with a hoiii comb. He 
nodded pleasantly to me, and to each of 
the boys as they woke up. one by one. 
Blakely did not npp:*nr disposed to renew 
the animated con\ ersatiun the previous 
night ; but w hile he was gone to make a 
requisition for what was in pure sarcasm 
called coffee, Curtis' ventured to ask the 
man his name. 

'* Bladburn, John," was the reply. 

••That's rather an unwieldy name for 
every-day use," put in Strong. If it 
wouldn't hurt your feelings, I'd like to 
call you Quite So — for short. Don't sny 
no. if you don'l like it. Is it agree- 
able r 

Bladburn gave a little laugh, all to 

him .elf. seemingly, and was about to say, 
" Oiiite so." when he rnufjht at the words, 
blushed like a girl, and nodded a sunny 
assent to Strong. From that day until 
the end, the sobriquet clung (o hint. 

The disaster at Bull Run was followed, 
as the render knows, h) a long period 
of masterly inactivity, bO far as the 
Army of the Potomac was concerned. 
McDowell, a good soldier. Imt unlucky, 
retired to Arlington Heights, and Mc- 
Clellan, who had distinunished himself 
in Western Virginia, took cumiiiand of 
the forces in front of Washington, and 
bent his energies to reoiganizing the 
deuJoralized fmnps It was n rlreary 
time to the pc«*pic of the North, who 
looked fatuously from week to week for 
" the fall of Richmond and it was a 
dreary time to the denizens of that vast 
city of tents and forts which stretched 
ill a senucircle before the beleaguered 
Capitol- so tedious and soul-wearing a 
time that the hardships of forced marches 
niul the horrorsof battle became desirable 
things to them. 

Roll call morning and evening, guard 
duty, dress parades, an occasional recon- 
noissance, dominoes, wrestling matches, 
and such rude games as could be carried 



on in camp made up the sum of our 
lives. The arrival of the mail with letters 

and papers from home was the event of 
the day. We noticed that Bladburn 
neither wrote nor received any leturs. 
When the rest of the boys were scribbling 
away for dear life, with drum-heads and 
knapsacks and cracker-boxes for writinjj 
desks, he would sit serenely snitikini; his 
pipe, but looking out on un tiuough tings 
of smoke with a face expressive of the 
tenderest interest. 

"Look here, (hiiie So." Stront; would 
say, " the mail-bag closes in half an hour. 
Ain't you going to write ?" 

"I believe not to-day>** Bladburn 
would reply, as if he had written yester- 
day, or would write to>morrow : but be 
never wrote. 

He had become a great favorite with 
us, and with all the officers of the regi- 
ment. He talked less than any man I 
ever knew, bjt there was nothing sinister 
or sullen in his reticence. It was sun- 
shine —warmth and brightness, but no 
voice. Unassuming and modest to the 
verge of shyness, he impressed ever)' one 
as a man of singular pluck and nerve. 

*' Do you know," said Curtis to me 
one day. that that fellow Quite So is 
clear grit, and when we come to close 
cjnarters with our Palmetto brethren over 
yonder, he'll do someihiin^ devilish?*' 
What makes >ou ilnnk so V 

"Well, nothing quite explainable; the 
exasperating coolness of the man. as 
much as anything. This mon^ii i; the 
boys were teasing Mut^in Fan [a small 
mulatto girl who used lo bring muffins 
into camp three times a week — at the 
peril of her life I], and jemmy Blunt of 
C'ompany K you know him- w.is rather 
roiii^h on the L;irl. when Quite So, uln> 
had been reading under a tree, ^hut one 
finger in his book, walked over to where 
the boys were skylarking, and with the 
sniite ((f a juvenile angel on his face 
idled jemmy out of that and set him 
down gently in front of his own tent. 
There Blunt sat speechless, staring at 
Quite So, who was back again under the 
tree, pegging away at his little Latin 
grammar." 

That Latin grammar ! He always had 
it about him, reading it or turning over 
its dog*s-eared pages at odd intervals 
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and in out*of-the-\vay places. Half a 
dozen times a day he wcnild draw it out 
from the bosom of his blouse, which had 
taken the shape uf the book just over 
the left breast, look at it as if to assure 
himself it was all t i^^ht, and then put 
the thing back. Ai night the volume lay 
beneath his pillow. The first thing in 
the morning, before he was well awake, 
his hand would go groping instinctively 
under his knapsack in search of it 

A devastating curiosity seized upon us 
boys concerning thnt Latin grammar, for 
We iiad discovered ihe nature oi the 
book. Strong wanted to steal it one 
night, but concluded not to. "In the 
first place. ' rertected Strong. '* I haven't 
the heart to do it. and in the next jjlace 
I havcii t the moral courage, t^"''*^ So 
would placidly break every bone in my 
body." And I believe Strong was not 
far otit of the way. 

Sometimes I was vexed with myself for 
allowing this tail, simple-hearted country 
fellow to puzzle me so much. And yet, 
was he a simple-hearted country fellow ? 
City l)red he certainly was not ; but his 
manner, in spite of his awkwardness, 
had an indescribable air of retineuient. 
Now and then, too^ he dropped a word 
or a phrase that diowed his familiarity 
with unexpected lines of rending. " The 
other day," said Curtis, with the slight- 
est elevation of eyebrow, '* he had the 
cheek to correct my Latin for me." In 
short. Quite So was a daily problem to 
the members of Mess 6. Whenever he 
was absent, and Blakely and Curtis and 
Strong and i got tc^ether in the tent, we 
discussed him, evolving various theories 
to explain why he never wrote to anybody 
and why nobody ever wrote to him. Had 
the man committed some terrible crime, 
and tied to the army to hide his guilt ? 
Blakely suggested that he must have 
murdered "the old folks." What did 
he mean by eternally conning that tat 
tered Latin grammar? .\nd was his 
name Bladburn, anyhow ? Even his 
imperturbable amiability became sus> 
picious. And then his frightful reti- 
cence ! If he was the victim of any deep 
grief or crushing calamity, why didn't he 
seem unhappy ? What business had he 
to be cheerful ? 

** It*s my opinion," said Strong, that 

6 



he's a rival Wandering Jew ; the original 
Jacobs, you know, was a dark fellow." 

Blakely inferred from sometiiing Blad- 
burn had said, or something he had not 
said — which was more likely — ^that he 
had been a schoolmaster at some period 
of his life. 

"Schoolmaster be hanged!" was 
Strong's comment. Can you fancy a 
schoolmaster going about conjugating 
baby verbs out of a dratted little spelling- 
book ? No, Quite So has evidently been 
a — a— Blest if 1 can imagine what he's 
been ! " 

Whatever John Bladburn had been, he 

was a lonely man. Whenever I want a 
type of perfect human isolation, I shall 
think of him, as he was in those days, 
moving remote, self-contained, and alone 
in the midst of two hundred thousand 
men. 

II. 

Tlie Indian summer, with its infinite 
beauty and tenderness, came like a 
reproach that year to Virginia. The 
foliage, touched here and there with pris- 
matic tints, drooped motionless in the 
golden haze. The delicate Virginia 
creeper was almost minded to put forth 
its scarlet buds again. No wonder the 
lovely phantom —this dusky Southern sis- 
ter of the pale Northern June — lingered 
not long with us. but, tilling the once 
peaceful glens and valleys with her 
pathos, stole away rebukefully before the 
savage enginery of man. 

The preparations that had been g'>ing 
on for months in arsenals and foundries 
at the North were nearly completed. 
For weeks past the air had been filled 
with rumors of an advance ; butthe rumor 
of to-day refuted the rumor of ycster- 
(ia\, and the (irand Army did not move, 
licintzelman's corps \vas constantly fold- 
ing its tents, like the Arabs, and as 
silently stealing away ; but somehow it 
was always in the same place the next 
morning. One day, at last, orders came 
down for our brigade to move. 

" We^re going to Richmond, boys I" 
shouted Strong, thrusting his head in at 
the tent ; and we all cht ered and waved 
our caps like mad. \ on see, Big Bethel 
and Bull Run and Ball s Bluff (the bloody 
B*s, as we used to call them) hadn*t 
taught us any better sense. 
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Rising abruptly from the plateau, to 

the left of our encampment, was a tall 
hill covered with a stunted growth of red- 
oak, persimmon, and chestnut. The 
night before we struck tents I climbed up 
to the crest to take a parting look at a 
spectacle which custom had not been 
able to rob of its enchantment. There, 
at my feet, and extending miles and miles 
away, lay the camps of the Grand Army, 
with its camp-fires reflected luridly 
against the sky. Thousands of lights 
were twinkling in evciy direction, some 
nestling in the valley, some like fireflies 
beating their wings and palpitating 
among the trees, and others stretching 
in parallel lines and rnrves. like the 
street lamps of a city. Somewhere, far 
off, a band was playing, at intervals it 
seemed ; and now and then, nearer to, a 
silvery st r lin from a bugle shot sharply 
up through the nic^ht. and seemed to 
lose itself like a rocket among the stars — 
the patient, untroubled stars. Suddenly 
a hand was laid upon my arm. 

- I 'd like to say a word to you,*' said 
Bladbum. 

With a little start of surprise, I made 
room for him on the fallen tree where I 
was seated. 

"I mayn*t get anntlu r chance," he 
said. " Vou and the boys have becii 
very kmd to lue, kinder than 1 deserve ; 
but sometimes Fvc fancied that my not 
saying anything about myself had given 
you the idea that alt was not right in ray 
past. I want to sny that I came down 
to Virginia with a clean record." 

"We never really doubted it, Blad- 
bum." 

If I didn't write home." he continued, 
" it was becau^r I hatln't any liome , 
neither kith nor kin. When I said the 
old folks were dead. I said it. Am I 
boring you ? If I thought I was — 

" No, Hladbum. I have often wanted 
3-ou to talk to tile nlnnit yourself, not 
fron) idle tunoMt). i irvist. but Ix'cause 
I liked you that rainy night when ycni 
came to camp, and have gone on liking 
you ever since. This isn't too much to 
say, whrn Ht*avcn (inly knows hr)W soon 
1 ma) be past saying it or you listening 
to it," 

" That's it,** said Bladbum, hurriedly ; 
"that's why I want to talk with you. 



I've a fancy that I sha'n't come out ol 

our first battle." 

The words gave me a queer start, for 
I had been try ing several days to throw 
off a similar presentiment concerning 
him -a foolish presentiment that grew 
out of a dream. 

*'ln case anything of that kind turns 
up," he continued, " I'd like you to have 
my Latin grammar here— you've s«en 
me reading it. You might stick it away 
in a bookcase, for the sake of old times. 
It goes against me to think of it falling 
into rough hands or being kicked about 
camp and trampled under foot.** 

He was drumming softly with his 
fingers on the vohmie in the bosom of 
his blouse. 

^ ** I didn't intend to speak of this to a 
living soul,** he went on, motioning me 

not to answer him ; *• but something took 
hold of me to night and made me follow 
you up here. Perhaps if I told you all. 
you would be the more willing to look 
after the little book in case it goes ill 
with nie. When the war broke out, I 
was teaching school down in Maine, in 
the same village where ray father was 
schoolmaster before me. The old man 
when he died left me quite^ alone. I 
lived prtlt\ much by myself, having no 
interests outsidt- of the district scIi«>oI, 
which seemed in a manner my personal 
properly. Eight years ago last spring a 
new pupil was brought to the school, a 
slight -slip of a girl, i^ith a sad kind of 
face and quiet ways. Perhaps it was 
because she wasn't very strong, and per- 
haps because she wasn't used over well 
by those who had charge of her, or per- 
haps it was because my life was lonely, 
that my hrart warmed to the c hild. It 
all scents like a dream now. since that 
April morning when little Mary stood in 
front of my desk with her pretty eyes 
looking down bashfully and her soft h.iir 
fallintj fAer her face. One day I look 
up. and SIX years have gone oy — as they 
go by in dreams — and among the scholars 
is a tall girl of sixteen, with serious, 
womanly eyes which I cannot trust my- 
self to look upon. The old life has come 
to an end. The child has become a 
woman and can teach the master now. 
So help me Heaven, X didnt know that 
I loved her until that day I 
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*'Long after the children had gone 

home I snt in the sch(»()]-room with my 
face rcstii^t; on ni\' hands. I Iutc was 
her desk, the afiernoon shadows falling 
across ij. It never looked empty and 
cheerless before. I went and stood by 
the low chair, as I had stood hnndreds 
of times. On the desk was a pile of 
books, ready to be taken away, and 
among the rest a small Latin grammar 
which we had studied together. What 
little despairs and triumphs and happy 
hours were associated with it 1 I took 
it up curiously, as if it were some gentle 
dead thing, and turned over the pages, 
and could hardly see them. Turning 
the pages, idly so, I came to a leaf on 
which something was writti n with ink, 
in the familiar girlish hand, it* was only 
the words * Dear Jobnt* through which 
she had drawn two hasty ix-ntil lines — 
I wish she hadn't drawn those lines !" 
ad<led Hladburn, under his l)rL-ath. 

lie was silent for a niinuie or two, 
looking off towards the camps, where the 
lights were fading out one by one. 

" 1 had n ) right to go nnd love Mary. 
I was twice her age, an awkward, un- 
social man, that would have blighted her 
youth. I was as wrong as wrong can 
be. But I never meant to tell her. I 
locked the grammar in my desk and the 
secret in my heart for a year. 1 couldn't 
b-*ar to meet her in the village, and kept 
away from every place where she was 
likely to be. Then she came to me, and 
sat down at my feet isenitently. just as 
she used lo do when she was a child, and 
asked what she bad done to anger me ; 
and then. Heaven foi^ve mel I told 
her all, and asked her if she could say 
with her lips the words she had written, 
and she nestled in my arms all a-trem- 
bling like a bird^ and said them over and 
over again. 

'* When Mar>'s family heard of our 
engagement, there was trouble. They 
looked higher for Mary than a middle- 
aged schoolmaster. No blame to them. 
They forbade me the house, her uncles ; 
but we met in the village and at the 
neii^hhors' houses, and I was happy, 
knowing she loved me. Matters were 
in this state when tiie war came on. 
I had a strong call to look after the old 
flag, and I hung my head that day when 



the company raised in our village 
marched by the school-house to tlie rail- 
road station ; but 1 couldn't tear myself 
away. About this time the minister's 
son, who had been away to college, came 
to the village. He met Mar>' here and 
there, and they became great friends. 
He was a likely fellow, near her own 
age. and it was natural they should like 
one another. Sometimes I winced at 
seeing him made free of the home from 
which 1 was shut out ; then 1 would open 
the grammar at the leaf where * Dear 
John * was written up in the corner, and 
my trouble was gone. Mary was sor- 
rowful and pale ti^ese days, and I think 
her people were worry ing her. 

"It was one evening two or three days 
before we got ilie Jiews of Hull Run. 1 
had gone down to the burying-ground to 
trim the spruce hedge set round the old 
man's lot, and was jnst stepping into the 
enclosure, when I heard voices from the 
opposite side. One was Mary's, and 
the other I knew to be young Marston*s, 
the minister's son. I didn't mean to 
listen, but what Mary was saying struck 
me dumb. H e must Ufrer meet again, 
she was saying in a wild way. IVe must 
saygooti-by here forever— good-by^gMd^y I 
And I could hear her sobbing. Then, 
presently, she said. Hurriedly, 2<o, no; 
my hand, not my lips .' Then it seemed 
he kissed her hands, and the two parted, 
one going towards the parsonage, and 
the other out by the gate near where I 
stood. 

*• I don't know how long 1 stood 
there, but the night-dews had wet me to 
the bone when I stole out of the grave- 
yard and across the road to the school- 
house. 1 unlocked the door, and took 
the Latin grammar from the desk and 
hid it in my bosom. There was not a 
sound or a light anywhere as I walked 
out of the village. And now," said Blad- 
burn, rising suddenly from the tree- 
trunk, " if the little book ever falls in 
your way, won't you see Aat it con^ 
to no harm, for my sake, and for the 
sake of the little woman who was true lo 
me and didn't love me ? Wherever she 
is to-night, God bless her 1" 

As we descended to camp with our 
arms resting on each other's shoulder, 
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the watch-fires were burning low in the 
valleys and along the hillsides, and as 
far as the eye could reach the silent tents 
lay bleaching in the moonlight 

III. 

We imagined that the throwing for- 
ward of our brigade was the initial 

movement of a general advance of the 
army ; but that, as the reader will re- 
member, did not take place until the 
following March. The Confederates had 
fallen back to Centreville without firing 
a shot, and the National troops were in 
possession of Lewinsvillc Vienna, and 
Fairfax Court-House, Our new posi- 
tion was nearly identical with that which 
we had occupied on the night previous 
to the battle of Bull Run — on the old 
turnpike road to Manassas, where the 
enemy was supposed to be in great force. 

Their pickets soon became a nuisance 
to us. Hardly a night passed but they 
fired upon our outposts, so far with no 
harmful result ; but after a while it grew 
to lie a serious matter. The Rebels 
wuuld crawl out on all-fours from the 
wood into a field covered with under- 
brush, and lie there in the dark for hours, 
waiting for a shot. Then our men took 
to the rifle-pits — y>its ten or twel\ e feet 
long hy four or deep, with the luose 
earth banked up a few inches high on 
the exposed sides. All the pits bore 
names, more or less felicitous, by which 
they were known to their transient ten- 
ants. One was called "The Pepper- 
Box," another "Uncle Sam s Well, ' an- 
other '* The Reb-Trap," and another, 1 
am constrained to say, was named after 
a not-to-be-mentioned tropical locality. 
Tiion^h this rude sort of ik Mrieiirlature 
predominated, there was no hu k of 
softer titles, such as " Fortress Matilda " 
and " Castle Mary,** and one had, though 
unintentionally, a literary flavor to it, 
" Hlair's Grave," which was not popu- 
larly considered as reflecting unpleas- 
antly on Nat Blair, who had assisted in 
making the excavation. 

Some of the regiment had discovered 
a field of late corn in the neighborhood, 
and usetl to boil a few ears every day. 
while it lasted, for the boys detailed 
on the night-picket. The corn-cobs 
were always scrupulously preserved and 



mounted on the parapets of the pits. 
Whenever a Rebel shot carried away one 

of these barbette %wx\^, there was swearing 
in that particular trench. Stroncr. who 
was very sensitive to this kind of dis- 
aster, was complaining bitterly one morn- 
ing because he had lost three " pieoes 
the night before. 

" There's Quite So, now," said Strong. 
" when a Minie-ball comes //>/c ' and 
knocks one of his guns to timders, he 
merely smiles, and doesn't at all see the 
degradation cf the thing." 

Poor Bladbum I As I watched hini 
dri\- by day going about his (hjties, in 
his shy, cheery wa\\ with a smile for 
ever>'one and not an extra word for any- 
body, it lyas hard to believe he was the 
same man who. that night before we 
broke camp by the Potomac, had potircd 
out to ine the stor}- of his love and .sor- 
row in words that burned in ujy memorj*. 

While Strong was speaking, Blakely 
lifted aside the flap of the tent and 
looked in on us. 

" Boys, Quite So was hurt last night," 
he said, with a white tremor to his lip. 

"What!" 

" Shot on picket.*' 

" Why, he was in the pit next to mine,** 

cried Stron^^. 

Badly hurt V 
" Badly hurt" 

I knew he was ; I need not have asked 

the question. He never meant to go 
bade to New £ngland I 

Bladbum was lying on the stretcher 
in the hospital tent The surgeon had 
knelt down by him, and was carefully 
cutting away the bosom of his blouse. 

The Latin {^ratnmar, stained and torn. 
.slil)ix-tl, and tell to tiie tloor. lllailhutn 
gave mc a quick glance. 1 picked up 
the book, and as I placed it in his hand, 
the icy fingers closed softly over mine. 
He was sinking fast. In a few minutes 
the sursj^eon finished his examination. 

'* My jKiur lad," he blurted out, " it's 
no use. If you've anything to say, say 
it now, for youVe nearly done with this 
world." 

Then Hladburn lifted his eye*^ slowly 
lo the sur^t c .ti. and the old smde flitted 
over his face as h« murmured, 

" Quite so." 
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Wholesale Distributors 



'^Harvard Mills'' 

kntsi) Underwear 

Steam heated apartments, winters of diminishing severity, 
are but two reasons why the demand for extremely heavy 
underwear is fast disappearing. What you want is a garment 
meeting these conditions — ^warm and comfortable for outdoor 
wear, yet not oppressive indoors. Such is the 



Harvard Mills'' X^i;:^ Underwear 
Perfect in every way 

Union Suits 7iX(t7i special feature, recommended for stout 
women who have difficulty in finding a ^amient tliat will 
stretch sufficiently to be comfortable yet still have wearing 
quality. 

For early fall weight try 

No. Light Weight Merino, White and xNatura), 3u% Wool 



•rioSSs I^RAWERS UNION SUITS 

TIGHTS EXTHA fIXTKA 

txm MIBS MIBS SI28S 



3/« 



40/44 



Price, East of the Rocky Mountains 75c. 

Union Suits for Children 

Wo. White medium weight tincst combed Cotton 

282. White light weight Merino, 50% wool .... 



3/« 40/44 
$1.35 $1.75 



75c. 

;$1.00 



Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer or write Dept M. We will direct you 
to nearest Dealer, or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number, as above stated. 
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The Most Refreshing Drink in the World 

To the invigorating properties of the Coca Leaf are added 
the sustaining qualities of the Cola Nut 

Cooling ! Delicious ! Thirst-Quenching ! 

It pleases the palate while satisfying the thirst. Relieves 
fatigue that comes from over-work or over-thinking. Puts 
vim and "go" into tired brains and weary bodies 
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State Prohibition in Georgia 

By A. J. McKelway 

San Francisco's Ferment 

By Kew 

France and America at The Hague 

By Elbert F. Baldwin 

The Spirit of the Woods 

By W. R. Peabody 

The American Colonies 

A Review of Recent Books 
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No owner of a "talking machine" who ever got further than 
taking the first thing offered him will put his good money into 
ordinary-process disc or cylinder records. 
Let that sink in — for it's a fact. 



If you ever heard a Columbia disc or 
cylinder Record, played on a Grapho- 
phone or on any other machine, you know 
quite well that you can recognize the 
difference as far as you can hear it. 

No imagination about it. It's the best 
kind of good judgment. Columbia 
Records are beyond argument better in 
every way — in smoothness of surface, in 



evenness of tone, in clearness, in volume, 
in durability, and in repertory. And 
they ought to be: they are made under 
the original patents, which we have al- 
ways controlled, by processes that else- 
where can only be imitated. 

Compare them, that's all we ask. 
We are entirely willing to leave the de- 
cision to anyone who has ears to hear. 




GRAPH0PHON[. 



Send for our latest list of nrw rrcnrds, disc or crlinder. G«t the Gnpbo- 
phone catal'icuc i( you don't own a Graphopnone. Cylinder rrccrtu 
asc. DUc record s 6oc lu $5. Craphuphoncs (7.50 to faoo. 

COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., G«n'l. 
TRIBUNE BUILDING. NtW YORIl 

DhtributinK Depots: 35 Wwf »jr1 St., New York; 88 Waltaah Awe, 
Chi. ago; qji Van Nnu Ave., San Francisco 

i.nad rrli, fsrU. IWOi lir*B4 Prlir. llUa. I9M| DMbU Ur%m4 trtm, M. U«l*, IWH 
Mtorra la nil I'Hnrlpal t'ltir* 
IH-Blera wanted mkrrrrer wr arc aot aaw rrprearBt»4 
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the ParUans 



Two hundred and eighty- 
seven years ago a com- 
pany of English Puritans, 
on their pilgrimage to the New World, 
sailed into Cape Cod Bay on board 
the little Mayflower and landed at the 
spot where the town of Plyinouth 
now stands. It was an event monient- 
ous to' the little band of Pilgrims, 
to the country which they helped to 
found, and to the civilized world. It 
is appropriate that Provincetown, the 
outermost community of Massachusetts 
on the Atlantic shore, lying at the 
extremity of the gigantic bended arm 
of land which forms Cape Cod and 
incloses within its grasp the waters o£ 
Cape Cod Bay, should honor the arrival 
of the Mayflower in those waters by the 
erection of a monument, the corner-stone 
of which was laid with, distinguished 
ceremonies on Tuesday of in i eek. 
The monument, which it will take about 
two years to complete, will be two hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height, and will be 
built of stones contributed by a number 
of towns in Massachusetts and a num- 
ber of towns in England which are con- 
nected by historical associations and by 
ties of ancestry. The most notable fea- 
ture of the occasion was the i)ersonal 
attendance at the comer-stone ceremo* 
nies of President Roosevelt, who sailed 
to Provincetown from flyster Bay on 
the oflkial yacht Ma\ riouer, which was 
greeted by a squadron of naval ships 
and a laige fleet of Provincetown and 
Gloucester fishing vessels. The comer- 
stone was laid in accordance with the 
ritual of the Masonic Order, of which 
President Roosevelt is a member. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mr, Bryce, the 
British Ambassador, and by United 
States Senator Henr>' Cabot Lodge. 
Congressman William C. Lovering, and 
Governor Curtis Guild, of Massachu- 
setts. I hc chief event of the day was, 



of course, President Roosevelt's address, 
which had been waited for by the coun- 
try at large with interest and expectation 
for some weeks, because it was believed 
that in it he would make some important 
statements concerning the policy of his 
administration with reijard to Anicrirm 
intiustr}' and finance. A bric-f rcsuiiie 
of the President's speech will be found 
in the following paragraph. It is charac^ 
teristic of the President that after his 
fonnal addn ss, uhich was delivered out 
of doors, had been completed, he went 
to a small hall, where he was introduced 
to more than two hundred Provincetown 
and Gloucester fishermen, to whom he 
spoke in an informal but thoroughly 
interested and hearty fashion. P>oth his 
long address and his short speech to the 
fishermen were received with every mark 
of approval and satisfaction. There was 
no indication at Provincetown of the 
waning of the President's popularity 
with the American pcoi)ir at laii^c that 
has been somewhat eagerly prophesied 
by those newspapers which, either sin- 
cerely or from interested motives, are 
opposed to thf political and social policy 
for which he stands. 



President Roosevelt 
Rcafafes His Policy 



The President, in 

his Provincetown 
address, sets forth 
views and makes rccoinniendations with 
which, undoubtedly, many Americans 
disagree, but no sincere and intelligent 
American can assert that the address 
outlines an intellectual altitude or an 
executive programme wiih which the 
President has not constantly and 
frankly tried to make the people of this 
country familiar. He pays a prefatoty 
tribute to the Puritans, whose character 
and institutions shaped the character and 
institutions not only of \ew England but 
of all the Northern Siaies. " There is 

Ml 
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no use in our coming here to pay hom- 
age to the men who founded this Xatioii 
unless we first of all come in a spirit of 
trying to do our work to-day as they did 
their work in the yesterdays tiiathft%*e 
vanished. . . . The Puritan cast aside 
nothing old merely for the sake of inno- 
vation, yet he did not hesitate to adopt 
anything new that would serve his pur- 
pose. . . « The spirit of die Puritan 
was a spirit which never shrank from 
rcgfulation of conduct if such regulation 
was necessary for the public weal ; and 
this is the spirit which we must show 
to-day whenever it is necessary.** The 
President believes diat the great cor- 
pora t inns are Icg^itimate outg^rowths of 
modern life unknown to our fathers, and, 
therefore, needing a regulation and con- 
trol not provided by our fathers. He 
approves Federal incorporation of all 
corporations engaged in inter-Stale busi- 
ncs'^. and recommends — as he has done 
many times before — that such corpora- 
tions dionkl be supervised by the Fed- 
eral Government in the same manner in 
which it supervises the National banks. 
He believes in combinations, mergers, 
and trusts, provided they are rigorously 
controlled by the sovereign power of the 
National Government. He intimates that 
the time may come when the Sherman 
Anti-Tnist I.aw may wisely be repealed, 
but believes tiiai iirst the power of the 
National Government to regulate trusts 
and combinations must be asserted and 
extended. He defends the practice of 
the Department of Justice in bringing 
civil suits against criminal corporation 
(^Sdals where it sees the impossibility 
of obtaining verdicts in criminal pro- 
ceedings, lie claims that his adminis- 
tration has clearly shown " that there is 
no individual and no corporation so 
powerful that he or it stands above the 
possibility of punishment under the law.*' 
He refers to the present depression in 
the price of stocks and other securities, 
asserting that it is a depression felt not 
merely in this country but throughout 
the wo 1 and intimating that some 
manipulators of the market have en- 
deavored to create anxiety and lack of 
confidence among general investors, 
with the hope of bringing about a change 
in the policy of tfie Administration. The 



President distinctly and solemnly asserts, 

in reply to the expression of this false 
hope, that *• for the eighteen months of 
my administration that remain there will 
be no diange in Uie policy we have 
steadily pursu^, no let-up in the effort 
to secure the honest observance of the 
law." The President urges additional 
laws for the protection of the health and 
safety of wage-woikers ; urges justice to 
all men, whether rich or poor; but 
denounces those great fortunes which 
are amassed ** by special privilege, chi- 
canery, and wrong-doing. ' He am- 
<^des by urging Im ldlow<«iti2eiis to 
remember that legislation can never be 
more than a part, and often no more 
than a small part, in the genern! scheme 
of moral progress; and crude or vin- 
dictive legislation may at any time briqg 
such progress to a halt** The real bet- 
terment of the countr)' depends upon 
the slow, steady growth of the spirit 
which metes a generous but not a senti- 
mental justice to each man on bis merits 
as a man, and which recognizes the faict 
thnt the highest and deepest happiness 
tor the individual lies not in selfishness, 
but in service." J'urther comment upon 
the President*3 political philosophy and 
acts, as portrayed in this address, will be 
found on anodier page. 



On the day preceding Mr. 
Pto^rm Roosevelt's sixech at Prov- 

incetown, Mr. Taftaddresscd 
a Republican Club at Columbus. Ohio. 
Mr. Roosevelt's speech was the restate- 
ment of principles which he has expressed 
alread} both in words and in the acts of 
his administration ; Mr. Taft'^^ speech, 
on the other hand, was the confession of 
faith of a man who has not had direcUy 
to deal with the problems he discussed, 
but who- at the present moment stands 
most conspicuously before the country 
as likely to be Mr. Roosevelt s successor 
in the place of leadership. With the gen- 
eral policy, followed by the President* of 
perfecting the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over the railways and the great 
corporations the Secretary of War is in 
hearty agreement His speech in the 
main was a careful comparison between 
what may be termed the Roosevelt and 
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the Bryan policies reginling the chief 

economic and social problems of the 
present — the regulation of railways, the 
control of great corporations, the restraint 
of swollen fortunes, the issue of Social* 
ism, the maintenance of popular govern- 
ment, Ae revision of the tariflf. Without 
making the comparison in detail, Mr. 
Taft so sUted the problems, and so con- 
trasted the two policies, that the intelU- 
gent hearer or reader of this speech 
could hardly fail to note the difference 
in temper, as well as in method, between 
the leaders of the two great parties in 
relation to eadi of these specific prob- 
lems. The most important of these 
problems Mr. Taft considered inuier the 
two categories of the regulation of rail 
ways and the control of corporations. 
The fsct that the people of the country 
are facing with quickened conscience 
the questions propounded by a period 
of prosperity and even luxury is, in Mr. 
Taft's view, a sign of National sound- 
ness. The problems presented by the 
rapid development of the railways, Mr. 
Taft pointed out, had been dealt with in 
certain constructive legislation : the Elkins 
Act to make more etTective the prose- 
cution of offenses against the tnter-State 
Commerce Law, the Rate Bill to increase 
the powers of control of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission over the rail- 
ways, and the laws parsed tu iiccure 
safety for both passengers and employees 
on the railways. Mr. Taft in his speech 
mnde of the criminal prosecution of 
ottending railways what it is in fact, an 
incidental matter. He likened this power 
over die railways to the power of the 
Comptroller over the National banks. He 
reviewed with some detail the movement 
which culminated in the passaj^e of the 
Rate Bill ; he gave his reasons for believ- 
ing that that Ull not only would prove 
effective but had already secured benefi- 
cial results. Even in its punitive features 
he showed that it had supplemented and 
strengthened the provisions of the Elkins 
Act But, still more important, it had 
discouraged " attempts to renew the old 
abuses " and it had stimulated the rail- 
ways to modify their rates. Likewise 
Mr. Taft indorsed the legislation which 
had secured the adoption <rf safety de- 
vices on inter-State railways, and which, 



by abolishing the rule freeing a railway 

company from responsibility for injury 
to an employee through the negligence 
of a fellow-servant, furnishes a strong 
motive to the railroad companies for die 
exercise of greater care in the selection, 
super\-ision, and control of all of their 
employees, which tends not only to the 
safety of their employees, but also to the 
safeQr of their passengers.*' 



A Constructive 
Policy 



In a similar manner Mr. 
Taft treated construct- 
ively the trust problem. 

Great corporations he regards as of 
themselves beneticial. The nub of the 
problem he put in these words : 

The combinatlofi of capital in large plants 

to manufacture goods with the greatest 
economy is just as siecessarv as the assem- 
bling of the parts of a macnine to the eco- 
nomical aiu! more rapid mantitacture of what 
in old times was uucle by hand. The Gov- 
ernment should not interfere with the one 
any more than the^ other. In the proper 
operation of competition the public will soon 
share with the manufacturer the advantage 
in lowered prices. When, however, such 
combinations not only lower the cost to 
themselves, but are able to control the mar- 
ket and maintainor rai^c the old prices, the 
public derives no benefit, and is helpless in 
the hands of a nonc^ly. 

The chief abuses he classed under two 
heads, coercion of consumers to buy or 
of competitors to go out of business, and 
secret rebates or other unlawful advan- 
tage in transportation. Like President 
Roosevelt in his speech, he explained why 
it is difficult to convict iii<li\iduals of 
such abuses. Prosecutions and uijunc- 
dons, however, be believes, have had a 
marked effect on business methods." 
He is not persuaded of the efficacy of 
the plan to require r\ ( rv corporation 
engaged in jnici-btatc commerce to take 
out ft Federal license. Any statute 
embodying this plan would have to 
make provision for those applicants 
for license who were violating the Anti- 
Trust Law, "and thus involve the same 
litigation we now havf." New legisla- 
tion which is now needed, in Mr. Ta^*s 
judgment, includes : a provision for the 
classification of merchandise to prevent 
the evasion of rates fixed by the Com- 
mission ; a provision that railways should 
issue stocks or bonds only on certificate 
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of the Interstate Commerce Coimuis- 
skm, to prevent oveicapitafizatkm ; a 

provision to prevent one line from own- 
ing stock \r. 3 competing lir^e -tTid pro- 
hibiting lines 111 competition from havuig 
common directors \ a provision permitiing 
nilwa}'s to make rate agreements under 
the approval of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission. Mr Taft does not 
regard as important the plan to make a 
ph>-sical %*aluatioQ of tbe ndlwaj's. For 
purposes of revmiue he would favor an 
inheritance and. if possible, an iiic inc 
tax. The 7?eTi!> of indiA'idu.il f'>rt vines 
he would, however, leave chieriy to It^s- 
latioQ by the States. As to die tariff, Mr. 
Taft personally favors its speedy revision. 
As a protectionist he regards some of 
the schedules as excessive. He would 
have Congress investigate the tariff 
situation, and would have the Republi- 
can part)' pledge itself to a levi^i >t} v>f 
the tarift as soon after the next Fiesi- 
dendal election as possible." 



The Bryan 



In all this Mr. Taft ex- 



a ^ presses not onh his con 

rt Ogt Ulf iUIB 

currcnce m I'rcMdc-nt 
Roosevelt's puliciea. but also his equally 
hearty and emphatic dissent from the 
programme of Mr. Bo*an. In opposition 
to Mr Bn.in's proposal of no\ernment 
owners,hip ol the railways, v^hich Mr. 
Taft believes would result in inefficient 
railway management, extra%'agant cost, 
and danger topopttlar institutions throu^ 
the possession of enormous power on the 
I>art of the executive, he places Mr. 
Roosevelt's policy of railway regulation. 
In opposition to Mr. Bryan's proposal to 
" extirpate trusts, root and branch/* he 
places Mr. Roosevtlr's policy of encour- 
aging co'u.^ ^Lations of capital as of labor, 
but at the same time of socontrollingthem 
ihut their po^i'er will be wielded for the 
public good. In opposition to Mr. Bri an's 
distrust of the courts, and therefore his 
suggestion to restrict their activity and 
to lessen their powers, be places Mr. 
Roosevelt's belief in makingcou ; st rong 
enou<;h to restrain and protect rich and 
ponr alike. In contrn'^t to Mr. Bryan s 
aigudicni for a weak and a restricted 
government, he places Mr. Roosevelt's 
faith in a strong and efficient govern- 



ment In opposition to Mr. Bryants 
lack of confidence in representative 

government, which leads him to fa\ or a 
National referendum in order that the 
people may legislate directly, be places 
Mr. Roosevelt's purpose to preserve and 
perfect representative government. 
Mr. Taft believes that the policies fc»l- 
lowed by Mr. Roosc^"clt arc the hc<-i 
answer to the measures proposed by 
Mr. Br> an, so be believes diat they are 
also the best answer to the aiguments of 
Socialism. There is " nothing either 
radical or severe," he .says, in the 
refonus which Mr. Roosevelt proposes, 
nothing Sodalisttc HeiiKiuires: 

^liat is there in the tenet of private prop- 

ertv th:it prc^■cnts clnsc tjovetDmcnt rc^r^''-''- 
lioii ol che c.\crcise oi a public tranthi.se like 
that of inter-State railways, or the enactment 
of criminal laws or civil procedure to restr.T/n 
the evils which result from ihe improper use 
of the right of property in combinations of 
capital to suppress competition and to mo- 
nopolize trade, or the adjustment of tax lavs 
or la'AS of descent in Mith a \\;!> as t.> reduce 
the motive for accumulating {ortune:» so 
great that the power they sive their to- 
oividual owners is politicaUy daogerotis? 

If the people are to be convinced that 
the\- need not abandon the principle of 
private profit and take refuge from the 
evib <tf the unscrupulous use of wealth 
under a system of private property by 
resortini; to Socialism, they can be con- 
vinced only by the success of the policy 
of strong and efiicient regulation. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's course in insisting on 
adopting measures e n t i rely 'consistent 
with the principle of private property in 
order to stamp out the evils which have at- 
tended lis abube " is therefore, Mr. Taft 
holds, ** the most conservative course.* 



The Capitol Inves- 
The Report on the ^- -^^ Committee 

Investt£ainM) % , , 

presented Us final 

report to Governor Stuart. The Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Legislature 
in January to investigate chaiges made* 
by State Treasurer Berry that the State 
had been grossly ovt rch.nrged if not de- 
liber:\te!y swindled in the construction 
and furnishing of its new Capitol. Pub- 
lic sessions were begun in March and 
continued for three months and a hall 
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During that time 159 intnesses were 

examined, 3,500 typewritten pages of 
testimony were taken, and a vast amount 
of documentary evidence was collected. 
Only a small part of the Committee's 
report has been made public, including 
the general conclusions at which the 
Committee arrived and their recommen- 
dations for action. The rest will be kept 
secret fcMT the present in order that the 
State officials may not be hampered by 
the premature disclosure of the evidence 
in the criminal and civil suits which they 
will institute. It will be remembered 
that the opportunity for extravagance 
and possible fraud arose from the fact 
that two separate Commissions had to 
do with the construction and completion 
of the Capitol. One, the Capitol Build- 
ing Commission, was organized for the 
express purpose of constructing the 
building, and was ^iven an appropri- 
ation of 54,O(J0,O00 with which to do it. 
The other, the Board of Public Grounds 
and Buildings, was a standing body 
endowed by the Legislature with almost 
unlimited powers of expenditure for 
repairs, improvements, furnishing and 
refurnishing of the public buildings of 
the State. The General Appropriations 
.\ct of 1905, however, provided that 
this Board should spend none of its 
appropriation for the pury>o*;e of com- 
pleting the new Capitol. ihe Buiidjng 
Commission constructed the Capitol 
within its appropriation, including a 
certain amount of decoration. The other 
Commission undertook to furnish the 
Capitol, and in addition to proviae it 
with an daborate and ornate sdieme of 
decoration. The work of the two Com- 
missions was carried on separately, with 
this exception, that the same architect 
was employed by both. The conclusions 
of the Committee are : First, that the 
Board of Public Grounds and Buildings 
was not authorized by law to furnish 
the new Capitol building or to make 
alterations or additions to it while 
it was in the process of construction 
and still in the hands of the contractor; 
that the Board, in autliorizinq: and order- 
ing construction work upon the Capitol 
to the amount of over three millions of 
dollars, clearly e\aded and defied the 
provisions of the law \ and that ^ under 



all the circumstenoes and in view xA the 

limitations upon its power of expenditure, 
it was its duty to apply to the Legislature 
for the necessary authority to proceed 
with this work.*' Second, that false 
certificates and fraudulent invoices were 
made by Joseph M. Huston, the archi- 
tect ; John H, Sanderson, the principal 
contractor for the decoration and fur- 
nishing of the building ; Jam^ M. Shu- 
maker, Superintendent of PublicGrounds 
and Buildings; and H. BurdCassel and 
Charles G. Wetter, two other contractors. 
Third, that the contracts awarded to 
the Pennsylvania Construction Company, 
John H. Sanderson, and Ceorge F. 
Payne iV Co. by the Board of Public 
Grounds and Buildings, in connection 
with the furnishing of the building, were 
illegal and unauthorized by law; and, 
fourth, that the Capitol Building Com- 
mission is to be held blameworthy for 
permitting the other Board to interfere 
witli its contract and duties and to add 
to the construction work of the Capitol, 
because, having the power, it could Have 
prevented such interference, and in fail- 
ingtoexercise its power it opened the way 
for the fraud perpetrated on the .Sute. 
The C<Nnmittee recommends, first, that 
the Attorney-General be instructed to 
institute criminal and civii proceedings 
for the puni'^hment of all persons con- 
cerned in the iiauduleuL iransacuons set 
forth in the report and for the recovery 
of the money unlawfully taken from the 
St:ite ; second, that the membership of 
the Board of Public Grounds and Build- 
ings should be changed by excluding 
from it the Governor, the SteteTreasurer, 
and the Auditor-General ; third, that 
these officials should be eliminated from 
all boards concerned in the awarding 
of contracts ; and, fourth, that a system 
of accounting and auditing should be 
adopted. In accepting the report Gov- 
ernor Stuart gave his assurnnre that the 
recommendation of the Committee with 
regard to both criminal and civil pro- 
ceedings will be vigorously carried out. 
and announced the appointment of addi- 
tional counsel to assist the Attorney- 
General in the prosecution of these cases. 
The public in Pennsylvania and else* 
where will follow the action resuttmg 
from ^is report with close interest. 
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The directors of the Stand- 

^^^^ issued to its employees and 
stockliolders a pamphlet containing a 
Statement of the Company's side of the 
recent Chicago and Alton Railroad case. 
In it the Company ofTers to " the half- 
million of people directly interested in 
its welfare the assurance of the Com- 
pany's absolute innocence of wrong- 
doing in any of the prosecutions lately 
instituted against it in the Federal 
courts." In reference to the Alton case 
it declares " tliat the verdict was obtained 
by tiie Goverament upon the most hair- 
splitting technicality, aided by the rigor- 
ous exclusion of evidence that would 
have removed all presumption of c^uilt." 
Attention is called to the fact thai, il the 
judgment be allowed to stand, the Com- 
pany will be forced to pay twenty thou- 
sand dollars, or fift>' times the value of 
the oil, for every car-load of oil carried 
over the Alton road during two years. 
The facts in. the case as they are under- 
stood by the Standard Oil Company are 
given as follows : The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana was convicted of receix - 
ing what the Government claimed was a 
concession from the Chicago and Alton 
in the shipment of oil from its refineiy 
at Whitinpf. Indiana, to Kast St. Louis. 
Illinois, in the opinion of the Com- 
pany, there is no question of rebate 
or discrimination in the case ; merely a 
question of the legality of a freight rate. 
The Government contended that the law- 
ful rate was eighteen cents per hundred 
pounds between these two points* The 
Standard claims: first, that the lawful 
rate was six cents, and, secondly, that if 
six cents was not the lawful rate, it was 
the rate issued to the Standard by the 
Altcffi as the lawful rate, and the Stand- 
ard was justified in believing, upon its 
own investij^ation and from the informa- 
tion received from the railw:\y compan)', 
that it was the lawful rate, i he eighteen- 
cent rate was a " class *' and not a " com- 
niodity " rate, and the chairman of the 
Trartic Association which issucti the rate 
testilied that it was never applied, and 
was never intended to be applied, to oil. 
The rate on oil between Chicago and 
East St. Louis over the Alton had been 
for fourteen years six cents per hundred 



pounds. This was an open, published 

rate known to even.' one concerned in 
the shipment of oil, and generally kinr.vn 
in all railway circles in Chicago. For 
over thirty years it has been the custom 
to give to the little industrial towns 
grouped about Chicago — which are in 
reality an essential part of Chicatjo — the 
same freight rates' as the large city, and 

.in accordance with this custom the nte 
from Whiting — one of these small in- 
dustrial towns — had been made the same 
as the Chicago rate. Since l)oth Chicago 
and East St. Louis are in Illinois, the 
railway company was under no obliga- 
tion to file the rate between these two 
points with the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. Whitint;:. however, bemg 
in Indiana, shipments from that point to 
East St Louis were inter-State commerce. 
The Alton, therefore, filed with the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission what is 
known as an application sheet. ?.ppl\in^ 
to Whiting the Chicago rale, and the 
railway deemed the filing of the appltca* 
tion sheet all that was necessar)- under 
the law. At the trial the Standard offered 
to show by witnesses who were mi the 
stand that not only during the t\\u years 
covered by the indictment, but continu- 
ously from 1895, theChicago and Eastern 
Illinois Railroad had a lawful published 
and filed rate between Whiting and East 
St. Louis of six cents per hundred pounds 

* on oil, and that the Standard shipped at 
that rate over die Eastern Illinois more 
than two thousand cars of oil each year 
during that period. The Standard, there- 
fore, could have' had no motive in using 
the Alton and accepting the six-cent 
rate from that road in violation of the 
law. This ex idence, however, the Court 
declined to receive. The Standard also 
offered to prove that packing-house prod- 
ucts were carried during the same period 
of time, between the same points, under 
a "comnioditx " rate, for ten cents, that 
bricks were carried for rive cents, starch 
for eight cents, linseed oil for eight cents, 
and other products at similar prices. 
This evidence was also excluded by the 
("nurt. It was shown on the witness- 
bland, uncontradicted by the prosecu- 
tion, that the Standard was advised by 
the rate clerk of the Chicago and Alton 
that the six-cent rate was filed with the 
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Tnirr State Commerce Coniinission. It 
is the contention of the Standard, there- 
fore, that, since it knew that the rate 
over the Eastern Illinois was but six 
cents* and had no reason for preferring 
to ship over the Altoti and could have 
^ shipped all its oil over the Elastern Illi- 
nois, the facts, many of which the Court 
did not permit to be shown, " not only 
demonstrate innocence but inberendy 
prohibit the idea of guilt." 



A Counhr- Attack on 
the Administration 



Aside from the Al- 
ton case itself, the 
Standard directois 

assert that "persistent and adroit" 
warfare has been wap^ed " with all the 
overpowering; authority of tJie Federal 
Administration against the Standard Oil 
Company." As a result, '* it has been 
manifestly difficult to get a fair heanng 
before the public or in a large portion of 
the press, the latter, to its ^reat harm, 
swayed alike by socialistic outcry from 
below and political pressure from above." 
They go on to say : 

As proof of the latter it may be noted that 
ia the President's mess^c of May 4, 1906, 
attack was made on the Standard Oil Com* 
pany for the pLirpose of forcing the passai^e 
of tne bill remitting the duty on denatured 
alcohol — a measure in which the Company 
was not interested.* On May 17, lOf/). the 
issue ot Commissioner (iariicld's report on 
Petroleum Transportation, a tissue of old 
misrepresentations, was timed to influence 
the Hepburn Rate Bill then hefure Congress. 
On May 20,1907, while Jiu!-e l^ndls had 
still upcier consideration the judcrmcnt in the 
Chicago and Alton case, Cummissioner 
Smith s illogical and partisan report on Pipe 
Lines was made public The Cnnimissioner's 
second report on Peiroleum Prices and 
ProSts— a wholly false deduction from in- 
complete fact.s — was sent in advance to the 
press for publication on August 5 in the 
Knowledge that Judge Landis would prt)- 
nounce judgment on August J. Here surelv 
is evidence of a combination influencing afl 
sources of public opinion, dislDrhing the 
orderly dispensation of justice, s4nctioning 
in advance, and supporting when made, the 
most sensational opinions and judgments 
hostile to the Company. 

In denying the justice of such attacks, 
the Company asserts to friends and foes 
alike that it is carr>'i ng on a widespread 
business of great moment to the pros- 
perity of the American people in abso- 
lute obedience to the soundest principles 



of business and to the spirit and letter 
of the law. Atiarks upon it of the kind 
described arc auued at the nation's in- 
dustrial and mercantile life." Appended 
tc the Company's own statement are a 
number of extracts from periodicals in 
all parts of the country upholding the 
Standard side of the question and criti- 
cising the Alton verdict, the Smith reports, 
and the Administration's methods. The 
afguments in respect to the Alton case 
presented by the Standard in this pam- 
phlet will be the subject of further judi- 
cial consideration and determination 
when the case comes before the higher 
court. Meanwhile it is only fair that 
that portion of the public which wishes 
to know both sides of the case should 
have the opportunity which this pam- 
phlet presents to hear those arguments. 
In dismissing the various reports of the 
Bureau of Corporations as " a tissue of 
old misrepresentations," " illoLn'cal and 
partisan," and " a who'ly fal.^c deduction 
from incomplete facts, " the Standard's 
statement is, in the opinion of The 
Outlook, far from convincing. Accusa- 
tions based upon such long and painstak- 
ing: invest if;atio:i> and supported b)' surh 
masses of categorical evidence as are 
contained in the reports of Commission- 
ers Garfield and Smith cannot be effect- 
ually d'sposed of by <^and sweeping 
denials and counter-accusations of prej- 
udice and incompetence. In charging 
the Aduuuistration with waging war upon 
the Standard its directors seem to fail to 
realize that, given the evidence of in- 
equitable and illegal acts which the best 
efforts of the Government's officials have 
revealed in the case of the Standard, no 
Other course is open to an honest Ad- 
ministration than warfare. And the 
Standard should realize better than any 
one else that the warfare must be " jx r 
sistent and adroit " if it b to be suc- 
cessful, 

% 

_ „^ ^ In the recent flurry 

The Strength of the ^^.^^ 

Amenean Jvayy , . 

report that a large 

part of the effective fighting force of the 
United States navy was to bis transferred 
to the Pacific Coast, there were many 
comparisons made in the daily press to 
show the rank of the American navy 
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as compared ivith tiut of odier great 
Powers, and especially as compared with 

Japan. It is now authoritatively an- 
nounced that sixteen of our battle-ships 
will start for the Pacific Coast in Decem- 
ber ; but the so<alled war talk has en* 
tirely subsided, and the right of the 
United States to send its ships where it 
likes it! its own waters without question 
is universally aduntted. ihe compari- 
sons, however, remain interesting. Most 
of them, favorable as they were to Amer- 
ican complacency, seem to have fallen 
short of the facts in the rase In the 
strife for supremacy in naval and military 
armaments America has not usually been 
regarded as entering, at least not to the 
same extent as France and Germany and 
England ; but it now appears, on F.njjlish 
authority of high order, that the Auierican 
navy in effective fighting strength is not, 
in some important respects, second even 
to that of Great Britain. In the tenth 
annual issue of F. T. Jane's " Fighting 
Ships of 1907," just published in Lon- 
don, the author says diat both in ships 
with high-power guns or impervious to 
vita! injury at lon'^ ran^c the United 
States ticct is superior to any other navy 
in the world. ^ Even as regards 40- 
caliber 12-inch types, no longer employed 
in new ships, this high English authority 
says the United States navy " is an t-x- 
tremely good second." This statement, 
of course, does not take into account 
the two American Dreadnoughts author* 
ized and contracted for, but attributes 
the American superiority in effective 
fighting force largely to its new great 
battle-ships of the South Carolina and 
Delaware classes. Since the battle of 
Tsushima, which showed that victory 
at sea rests with the Power having the 
bii;gest battle-ships, the strife among the 
great nations of the world as to naval 
armament has gone on apace — Japan. 
England. America - the ston* is the 
same — each buildmi; liii^arid siill hi^.m-r 
battle ships. Vet all, witli perhaps tlie 
exception of America, as Jane*s leport 
shows, seem to have paid more attention 
to mere bigness than effectiveness. It 
must also be remembered that Japan 
conquered at sea and on land not only 
because she had big battalions and big 
battle-shtpf and skilled gunners, but also 



because she was able to am them viA 

shimose, the greatest explosive hithenc 
available in war. In other words. Japan's 
eflfectiveness in naval warfare w as du- not 
only to her big ships, her trained gunners, 
and her admirable esprit dtt corps ^ but also 
to her having an agent which rendered 
these still more formidable as compared 
with Rojesvensky's fleet. As to shimose. 
however, the secret of its pre|>aration is 
now known to all the great Powers, and 
hence it can no longer be the great 
factor it was in the war between Russia 
and Japan. Just at this time, however, 
comes word from the Sandy liook trial 
grounds of another new explosive, greater 
tiian shimose and with potentialities thit 
may change the weight as to battalions 
and navies should a trial come in war. 
The new explosive is said to have such 
force that heavy armor-plate was shivered 
into thousands of fragments by its ter- 
rific impact. This new bolt from \'iTlcan"5 
armories is known as dunnite, so called 
from its inventor, Major Dunn, ol the 
Ordnance Corps, United States Anaj. 
Of course the secret of this new agent 
of destniction is the cxchisive property 
of the United States Government, and 
will be jealously guarded. Granted that 
dunnite will do in actual warfare ail that 
the trial tests indicate, a small matter of 
a few Dreadnoughts, greater or smaller, 
armed with a less effective explosive, 
would not be material. So long as inven> 
tion and statesmanship seem to run moie 
readily to building armaments than to 
removing the possibility of war. the pos- 
session of an asset such as dunnite may 
at least do something to deter nations 
from a rash resort to what is still un- 
happily the supreme tribunal of inter- 
national disputes. 



Academic Education 
for Ihe BUnd 



There is beinirheld 
in Boston this wrtk 
a rrMueritinn 
workers for the welfare and education of 
the blind. It Is indicative of a general 
movement to coordinate the various 
institutions and societies in the United 
States that are deahng with the \\k 
problems peculiar to non-seeing persons. 
Such fundamental topics as " The Pre- 
vention and Reduction of Blindness," 
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" Organized Work for the Blind," " Li- 
braries for the Blind,"' and " Self-sup- 
porting Occupations for the Blind," are 
being discussed by both sightless and 
seeing experts from various parts of the 
COuntn,' and Canada. As Mr. Charles 
F. F. CiiMipbell, SuiJenntendcnt of the 
Industrial Department of ilic Massachu- 
setts Commission for the Blind* very 
wisely says, "more than half the battle 
of enablinfj the blind to live among the 
seeing is to educate the seeing to realize 
that the blind are not of necessity help- 
less.** For this reason the Boston con- 
vention deserves the attention of every 
otn who is directly or indirectly connected 
by family or social tics with a blind per- 
son. The Outlook has in the past laid 
considerable stress upon the importance 
of practical industrial education of the 
blind, and there are very hopeful indica- 
tions that this phase nf their traininj^^ is 
beinc: taken up in this country scientific- 
ally, systematically, and effectively. But 
the academic or university education of 
sightless students ought not to be neg- 
lected. Largely through the efltorts of 
a distinj^iiished blind scientist of the 
State of New York, a bill, known as the 
firough bill, has been passed by the 
L^slature and signed by Governor 
Hughes, providing that the State Treas- 
ury may pay the sum of three hundred 
dollars a year to any blind student who 
is a citizen of the Stale, attending a col- 
lege, university, technical or professional 
school located in ^e State and author- 
i/ed by law to p^rant degrees. This 
annual payment of three hundred dol- 
lars IS to be made after certain speci- 
fied examinations have been passed 
and academic conditions have been ful- 
filled, and is to be devoted to the pur- 
pose of employinpf seeinj:^ persons to 
read to the blind student from the text- 
books and other written and printed 
matter prescribed in his academic course. 
Newel Perry, Ph.B., Ph.D., the sponsor 
of this New York State legislation, is a 
blind graduate of both a well-known 
American and a well-known German 
university. His branch of science is 
mathematics, and he was formerly, 
although sightless, an instructor in math 
einatics at the University of Califuruia. 
He has a natural genius for tiiis science 



and a special aptitude for teaching its 
various branches, and he has demon- 
strated in his own life and work that if 
the blind roan has the means to hire a 
pair of eyes, as a cripple may hire a pair 
of horses, he need not be cut ofT from the 
highest type of intellectual life. In an 
admirable and able letter addressed to 
Governor Hughes, a letter which evi- 
dently produced a favorable impression. 
Dr. Perry argued that the bill was 
constitutional ; that it stood for good 
economy on the part of the State ; that 
it was jusi; and that it was the only 
solution of the problem of the higher 
education of the blind. Dr. Perry points 
out i!iat,in accordance with United States 
census statistics, not more than ten blind 
students would ever attend a college in 
the State of New York at the same time, 
thus making three thousand dollars the 
maximtmi possible annual expenditure 
to the State. Dr. Perry also believes 
this plan for the higher education of the 
blind is preferable to segregation in a 
single National university for the blind 
because it offers the blind a heaiihy 
companionship of normal students. It 
is to be hoped that the Boston convention 
will consider the advisability of urging 
the passage in other States of bills similar 
to the Brough bill. 

, J , I. With the passage of a new 

CMd l abor ^j^.,^ j^jj^^ ^ ^ 

m Alabama . t • i ^ • ^ 

bama Legislature a pomt 

has been reached which invites a survey 
of recent achievements on behalf of 
working children, which we hope to make 
in an early issue. To consider the most 
recent case here, the Alabama measure 
is a di.stinct victory for the forces of jus- 
tice and mercy. The law heretofore pur- 
ported to establish a twelve year age 
limit, but permitted children of ten years 
to be employed on condition that their 
wages were needed to support a widow 
or disabled parent. Of course such a 
provision laid a burden on little children 
which rightly belongs to society, and 
probably disabled a good many parents. 
Alabama thus had practically the lowest 
nij^e limit in the Tniled States. Mr. 
Kdgar Gardner Murphy early in July 
issued a letter to the State Legislature. 
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It IS a model of persuasive argumenta- 
tion. He asked the Legislature if the 
great mill industry of the State was really 
dependent on inhun»an conditions. He 
declared that if the railways were not to 
be allowed to write the railway legisla- 
tion, neither should the factories be 
allowed to write the factory legislation. 
He indeed appealed to the manufactur- 
ers directly by showmjj how, instead of 
holding fast to abuses, they could "annex 
this industry to the moral enthusiasm of 
the South." In closing he said to the 
members of the Legislature : 

If you. i^cmiImiumi, n-ni.iin imlitTcrcnt and 
inactive, lour years, it may be, will intervene 
ere another opportunity for legislation may 
be fouiui That will be the day of chil- 
dren: ihc upponunity to help ///<\sr children 
IS here today ; it t innot return: it will pass 
with them and with \iiu. 1 hr\ li.ivc no 
votes; but you. gciulciucti, arc thiu legis- 
lature, too. You are tlie only legislature to 
whicii they can ever look. .Should you 
wrong them by your neglect, I do not say, I 
would iii>t dare to .say, that they will accuse 
you ; but I think i may say that in that 
event, at your heart of hearts, the chief boon 
you will ever ask of them Is \\\:\\ llir\ 
will forget you. And wlien a strong man 
must ask that gift at the hands ot a child, it 
means that he himselt is likely always to 
remember. 

The answer to the plea of the children 
which this letter voiced was not a perfect 

law, but a measure Kreally in advance of 
the former law. It .i1)olished the provis- 
ion whirh a!h>wr(l rhildren ten years old 
to carry the disabilities of oldci people ; 
it raised the age limit for night work 
from thirteen Im sixteen years; it limited 
night U(nk foi children under eighteen 
years l(> eight hours ; it reduced the 
hours of labor for children under four- 
teen from sixty-six to sixty hours a week. 
These gains arc obviously considerable. 
VVe do not think th U the members of 
the -Mabania Legislature which has just 
adjourned need fear to face the children 
of their SUce. 



Centra! American 

(Quarrels 



The report of last 
week that Nicaragua 
was on .the point of 

invading S.in Salvador suryiri.scd no one 
who has followetl the recent unhappy 
complications between the six little 
republics of Central America. The 



center of disturbance hns bet-n Prc>! 
dent Zelaya, of Nicaragua, an able but 
politically unscrupulous man, who is very 
i;ciKTally believed to aspire to the dicta- 
torship of all Central America. Now, a 
federation of the six states, or of a 
majority of them, has long been icgarded 
by the better classes of their citizens as 
desirable, and has been advocated in 
particular by merchants, both native and 
foreign, since they have suffered tcrnbljr 
from exactions and oppressi^-e taxes at 
the hands of revolutionists and because 
of petty wars. The United States and 
Mexico have also favored such .i union 
But all honest men and ail eneuiic> 
to strife agree that a fecteration to be 
endurable and beneficial roust be based 
on friendly ac^reement. and that the 
rights and liberties of all the republics 
must be guarded. Imagine, then, the 
disgust of Mexican and American diplo- 
mats when Zelaya had the effrontery in 
liis pioclamations to ptit forward their 
desire for peace and harmony as an 
excuse for a policy of conquest and 
oppression. He, too. wished for a 
union of Central America, but he pro- 
posed to be its tyrant A quaral 
with Honduras was fought out to the 
latter's discomfiture and the flight 
of its President, Don Manuel BoniTla. 
Zelaya's methods are described by a 
newspaper rorrc^-pondent ns f i!I'V(y«; . 
" He signs a treaty and then oiiliieiaics 
it, he accepts arbitration and resorts to 
the riAe, and always war follows upon 
his words of peace." 'The defeat of 
Honduras was followed by a general 
treaty of peart*, but hardly was it signed 
when a Nicaiaguan gunboat (perhaps we 
should say fA^ Nicaraguan gunboat), con- 
temptuously termed by a Salvadoreair 
"the sea-bug of the Pacific,'' sailed north 
ward from Corinto. Its secret mis«»ion 
turned out to be a treacherous attack on 
the ix)rt of Acajutla in San Salvador 
Those of its garrison who did not riet: 
wx Ti:- killed or captured ; the banks and 
custom-house were robbed, and the fili- 
busters carried off large booty; it is said 
that on both sides over three hundred 
men lost their lives in this foray, the 
story of which reads like those of the 
ancient buccaneers. No vvopder tliai 
the San Salvadorean correspondent 
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above quoted calls 2k lay a * the man of 
Managua, the ei'il spirit, the nightmare 

of Central America." Since this acjj^res- 
sion the republics have been in a fer- 
ment; alliances have been made, aban- 
doned, and remade. Secretary Root is 
soon to visit Mexico, and it may be 
that the affairs of Central America 
may then be discussed with the result 
of encouraging peace and hnal political 
union. 

The President and 

American Prosperity 

In his Provincetown speech President 
K(HtsL\elt ai^ain restates the funda- 
mental policy of his adininistralion ; it 
is to promote in the affairs of the Nation, 
in both governmental and social rela- 
tions, justice, common honesty, and 
equal rights for all men under the law. 
Whether this is proper paternalism or 
not may be debatable ; but that it is the 
animating and absorbing purpose and 
motive of the President as a statesman 
appears to us to be unquestionable. A 
careful, systematic, and impartial exam- 
ination of his state papers, public 
speeches, and executive acts during the 
seven years of his presidency will reveal 
to the most skeptical his singularly con- 
sistent and persistent advocacy of the 
theory that it is the function of govern- 
ment, not merely to protect life and 
property, but to foster the sorin! devel- 
opment of the citizens by maintaining 
and promoting justice, honesty, and 
equal rights. His administration has 
not been a jnm!)!etl collection of sj).is 
modic and uiKO-ordiii.-ited acts and pro- 
nouncements, and we have little patience 
with those who criticise it on this ground. 
Criticism of President Roosevelt's gen- 
eral policy or specific acts may logically 
be in.ide on other grounds, but only in 
ignorance or animosity on the ground 
^at he lacks a definite political philos- 
ophy and plan of action. 

What is this political philosophy? It 
is a belief that, under the Constitution 
and in accordance with the principles 
laid down by the founders (rf this Nation, 
there should fully and freely exist in this 



country democracy in political rights, 
democracy in education, democracy in 
reli.;ion, and democracy in industry. 
The lirst three forms of democracy have 
been detinitcly established and flourish 
in a greater state of development in the 
United States than in any other country 
in the world: the fourth form, industrial 
democracy, is not yet achieved, and by 
many citizens is not even recognized as 
an essential element of our social and 
political system. 

Democracy in political action was 
established h\- the Revoiution and the 
Civil War; democracy in religion by the 
permanent separation of Church and 
State; democracy in education by the 
assertion and maintenance of the right 
to tax all the citi/ens for the education 
of all the citizens ; but in industry 
tremendous and often despotic power 
has been left in the hands of the few 
who are energetic or skillful or unscni- 
pulou.s enough to grasp it. This autoc- 
racy in industry and finance must be 
replaced by genuine democracy — ^that is, 
equal rights and opportunities for all 
men under the law — -through some just 
and etiective plan of action. 

What is this plan of action ? It is to 
r^;ulate, by a law or laws of universal 
application, the natural and artificial 
monopolies from which the few have 
gained their power over the many in 
industry. The machines through which 
this power is exercised by the few are 
the trrcat corporations. Created I)y the 
individual Slates, efficient and successful 
as producers and distributers of wealth 
and pru>pcnty. they have grown far be- 
yond the control of the State i^overnments 
that made tliem. The I'edeial Govern- 
luent alone has power enout^h and juris- 
diction sufficiently extensive to exercise 
control over the great inter-State cor- 
porations. The President's plan of action 
has been, then, to stimulate the people 
to demand this I'ederal control, to en- 
courage and aid the Congress to enact laws 
providing for this control, and to exercise 
such control under the laws through the 
executive departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

This appears to us to be a brief but 
sufficiently comprehensive statement of 
the fundamental and characteristic pur- 
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pose and tendency of Mr. Roosevelt's 
adinitiisiration of his Presidcinial (ifncf. 
We believe in his political philosophy 
as we have interpreted it; we approve 
his plan of action as we understand it ; 
and for these rcnsnns we are confident 
that in tht- future his administration of 
domestic attairs, to say nothing of his 
inflaence upon 'Our foreign relations, 
will be recognized as one of the most 
important and formative in our National 
history because it has dealt boldly and 
effectively with one of tl)e basic prob- 
lems of our National life. 

Sudi a man dealing with such ques- 
ti<His makes sotne bitter enemies, whose 
criticisms and antapff)nism must be 
frankly attributed to personal spite and 
prejudice. But m addition to these ene- 
mies» who are really comparatively few 
in number, there are a considerable 
number of fair-minded men who are 
fearful of the ettcct on general pros- 
perity of the movement to curb, control, 
and regulate the railways and other great 
industrial corporations. They point to 
the general and pronounced depression 
in the price of investment securities and 
the failure ot the railways to sell new 
capital stock or large issues of notes for 
necessary extensions and improvements. 
They assert that the general investors in 
corporate securitie-^ throughout the coun- 
try are alarmed, and nr»t only are refusing 
to buy bonds and stocks, but have with- 
drawn from the investment market and 
are putting their savings into real estate 
or are actually hoartling it in the form of 
cash, thus reducinrj the amount of cin u- 
latiiig capital and bringing the country 
to the verge of disaster. 

It is undoubtedly true that the rail- 
ways and other great corporate enter- 
prises do not to-day find it easy to obtain 
!e;;itiiii it« ly needed additional capital, 
and tiiai the general investor is not buy- 
ing securities freely and confidently. 
But this depression of the investment 
market is not in any large degree due, 
in our judgment, to the movement 
towards National regulation of inter- 
state corporations. There is, In fact, 
an unsettled condition of financial mar- 
kets throughout the civilize<l world, 
('apital. as one of the irr« at H itlx hild 
bankers bi>$ remarked, at present dear 



as a commodity ever}'where. In R«lvn[3 
a domestic revolution, in Engiano n-'ar- 
ifest and radical social changes, and 
France a threatening conflict betweec 
Church and State have exerted a cautioe- 
ing and restraining influence on investors 
In the United States three prime causc> 
have led investors to pause. 

In the first place, the nilways have 
been forced by the rapid growth of busi* 
ness to make enormously extensive and 
cosily additions to their equipment ar<j 
terminals ; the Pennsylvania, the Ncu 
York Central, and the New Haven rail- 
ways alone in the vicinity of New Vo^ 
are spending millions on permanent flB*- 
provements, the great fnttjre \ alue ■; f 
which is certain, but about the immediate 
profits of which the small investor ii» \\\A 
quite convinced. In the second pbce. 
the people of the country have been 
shocked and filkd \\ith distrust, not bv 
any pro|x>sed punishment or restrain; 
of corporations, but by the iniquiticj* ar«d 
faithlessness of many great financiers 
whose acts have brought about a general 
demand for reform and restraint. It was 
not the insurance in\-e^tiijntirin that 
frightened policy-holders, but the scan- 
dals and crimes that required investi^ja- 
tion. It is not the Hepburn Law and the 
Intel State Commerce Commission, but 
the rebates given to the Standard (hi 
Cunipat y, the wrecking of the Chicago 
and Alton, the fatal historj' of the Ysy/c 
Railroad, the collai»e of the Chicago 
street railwajs. the avaricious and secre- 
tive methods of the Consolidated (las 
Company. th<' di.ssensions and iiifiali«.ins 
in the lntcrborough-Metrop<«iiian Itansn 
systems, and tens of other similar ic 
stances,which have made buyers of steaks 
and bonds justifiably shy. Confuxmi; 
t>' X 'kkeeping. inconijjlete and juggltd 
reix)rts, and complicated series of secut i;y 
issues, one underlying another and all 
interchangeable at the will of a few 
directors, have allowed minority slock* 
holders very little chance of protecting 
their interests. .And. in the third plac^. 
the individual States have, for tlie mo»t 
part unintelligently and futilely* at- 
tempted to remedy these injustices and 
financial defects by hasty and prejudiced 
legislatioti 

The upshot of the matter is, then, thai. 
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fi rst, the railways and other inter-State cor- 
porations need the protection of Federal 
control to insure the permanence and 
stability of their business in relation to 
legislaticm, for one sovereigpi is less des> 
potic than forty-six conflicting sover- 
eigns ; second, the shippers, travelers, 
and consumers need it to insure justice 
and equal rights in rates and prices ; and, 
third, the investor needs it to insure pub- 
licity and a uniform standard of reports 
and accountings, ^^'^f■n these three de- 
sired ends are attained, the ends fur which 
the present National Administration is 
successfully strivin{|;, the countr>' will, in 
our judgment, see such uniform prosp 
perity in its industry and finance as it 
has never before known. There will, it 
is true, be no such opportunity as there 
has been in the past for the amassing of 
a few great individual fortunes by specu- 
lation and manipulation of stocks. But 
it is not these fortunes that make general 
prosperity and provide Inisiiu-ss for the 
general banker and dealer in investment 
securities. It is the well-earned and 
safely invested savings of the average 
thrifty citizen that constitute the basis 
of a nation's healthy and permanent 
wealth. 

These are the grounds on which The 
Outlook asserts that President Roose> 

velt is a promoter of prosperity, and on 
which it hopes that the country w'ill choose 
as his successor a man who is in general 
sympathy with his views of property, 
industry, and finance. 

The South and Liquor- 
Selling 

Quietly but effectively many of the 
Southern States have been driving the 
saloon into restricted territory. Of all 
these States South Carolina has hereto- 
fore been perhaps the most conspicuous 
in dealing with the liquor traffic. In its 
State disf>ensary system it tried a radical 
experiment. Now, thon«rh it has aban- 
(loiied that system, it holds to the 
dispensaiy, changing it to a county in- 
stitution, and keeping it even then only 
as an alternative to nn sale of liquor, 
under a system of county option. Other 



Southern States, however, have been 
making the liquor-seller more and more 
of an outlaw, under local option, with 
quite as marked result North Carolina 
has by statute eliminated the saloon from 
rural districts (that ^ from all parts of 
the State except incorporated towns 
that maintain at least two policemen), 
has established nmnicipal local option 
between saloons, dispensaries, and no 
sale, and has ordained for certain towns, 
cither by statute or charter, prohibition 
or dispensaries. As a consequence, 
according to an interesting article by 
Mr. J. W. Bailey on the North Carolina 
method which appeared in the South 
Atlantic Quarterly for last April, there 
are in the entire State only \(^7 saloons 
and 31 dispensaries; and less than ten 
per cent of the population of two millions 
live in towns that have either saloons or 
dispensaries* In Tennessee, out of 1 ,848 
cities, towns, and villages, all but thir- 
teen arc under laws which prohibit the 
liquoi iiatiic. In Arkansas two-thirds 
of the population and more than nine> 
tenths of the territory, includinga major^ 
ity of the counties, are luuler no-Hcense. 
More than three-fourths of Kentucky is 
said to be " no-license. l exas and 
Missouri have increasal the rigor of 
their laws and of the enforcement of 
those laws against saloons. Florida, 
Mississippi, and Virginia have given 
evidence of growing sentiment against 
the saloons. 

This movement in vigorous and prac- 
tical opposition to the liquor traffic in the 
South, like its coimterpart in the West, 
has arisen from a well defined, intelli- 
gent, and businesslike opposition to the 
saloon as an institution. It is more than . 
a pledge-signing crusade, more than an 
agitation for laws that will satisfy alike 
those who believe in total abstinence 
and those who are willing to get their 
liquor illegally. It is an expression of 
public opinion against the evils of the or- 
ganized liquor business in public affairs. 
For years the liquor inti rots have dic- 
tated conventions and platforms, until 
they assumed a superiority to law. This 
arrc^nce has worked thejr undoing. 
Public feeling has risen against their 
insolent influence. Moreover, this move- 
ment in the South, as Mr. McKelway 
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points out in his article on Georgia 
printed elsewhere in this issue, is a te- 
sponse to the growing conviction that 
the presence of a large colored popula- 
tion, untrained in self-control, demands 
measures of special ri<ror in dcalinj^ with 
a sinister power UiaL appeals especially 
to the ignorant and the inexperienced. 

To this movement, which has made 
its greatest prop;rcss nndcr vnrioiis forms 
of local option, (ieorgia has given a dra 
matic turn by adopting State prohibition. 
And now it is possible that South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and other Southern 
States may follow this example. There 
are many p>eople in the South who deplore 
this latest liquor legislation. They regard 
it as a tactical mistake, as indeed an 
abandonment of a plan of campaign 
which has been characterized by an 
extraordinary succession of victories and 
the adoption of a plafi of campaign 
which has been characterized by an 
equally extraordinary succession of de- 
feats. When it is remembered that of 
the twenty-three States of the I'nion 
which have tried prohibition only three 
have retained it, it can be seen what a 
risk Georgia is running. It is the greater 
risk because Georgia is one of the States 
which has found the method of local 
option most effective. 

Nevertheless, those who are eager to 
sec the liquor iratlic driven out of poli- 
tics, and the American saloon brought 
to extinction, will watch the cxrxiriment 
in Georgia v. ith op)en mind. The Outlook 
has always opposed State prohibition 
because it has believed that State pro- 
hibition not only does not foster tem- 
perance but actually hinders it Tem> 
perance is self-control, moderation. 
Heretofore State prohibition has proved 
not to be a measure of bcU-ustraint, 
but of constraint. In place of popular 
self-government, it has substituted gov- 
ernment of one section by another. In 
other words, it has placed upon pf;»op1e 
who do not believe in a law the onus 
of enforcing it. In spite of what Mrs. 
Stevens sa> s in her letter which appears 
in another column, it still remains true, 
in our judgment, that State prohibition 
in Maine has fc-tered there neither tem- 
perance nor resjx-ct for law. If State 
prohibition should succeed in Georgia, 



It will be because conditions are raaicj. 
different from those which exist in tho&c 
States which now employ it. 

In the meantime we commend to o-r 
readers the spirit in whieh Mr. McKrl- 
wayexplains this new undeitakirtg in hi* 
Slate. The spirit that leads the strong 
to yield up a measure of pei^nal liberty 
for the sake of those to whom such lib- 
erty is full of irre>istil)le peril is wn 
different from the spirit of those whj 
would make their own conscience ihc 
rule for others* conduct It is this sprnt 
of service that is the surest guide in the 
movement on behalf of temperance, as in 
the movement on behalf of any social 
reform. 



The Spectator 

In his ul>iquit\ . ilie Sjjec tati ir h.TS ri 
course been a dweller in the suburbs: 
and he has not thought it too curious tv 
reflect that but for the invention of gun- 
powder he might have missed the expe- 
rience of obsenint^ mankind in their 
state of suburbanites. " Villainous 2ak- 
peter " it was that made city walls ro- 
mantic survivals of antiquity instead of 
being safeguards against aggression* 

The Spectator has learned to conccD- 
trate his vision at times, to observe 
microscopically rather than periscnpi- 

cally — to use a word from the vocabulary 
of the lens-makers. At such njomenis 
he reflects upon what most concerns 
himself and his own comfort, beginning, 
it may be, with the ver>' ground under 
his feet. As he walks abroad in his 
suburban holiday oiitjnc:s, hi-< t-ycs must 
for ver>' safety of progress rest often 
upon the surface of country roac>. 
The mind, following the e)'e*s prompting, 
has often traveled in these trodden 
ways, and even made short excur>i- .r> 
into less frequented paths, .And the 
Spectator thanks gunpowder that drove 
him from the monotony of gray pa\ ing 
stones to the e%'er-varied roadways. 

Of course there were roads before 
Agamemnon ; and even a» late as tbt 
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dnys of old, " in teacup times of hood 
and hoop," undLT Good Queen Anne, 
the Cockney gallants labored over road- 
ways no better than our worst But 
then traveling was traveling. He who 
would go twenty or forty miles was 
equipped for adventures. His trusty, 
high-heeled, lung-lcg^t d, and truly seven- 
leaj;ued boots were adapted to his needs ; 
and when he was at his journey's end, 
he shifti (1 to silk hose and buckled 
shoo!i IvtOif leaving his inn. The 
pageant of the highway was then a sight 
the Spectator loves to call before his 
tntnd*s eye — and he is ashamed to con- 
fess how wekoine to the imagination is 
the figure of the masked " gentleman 
of the road," planted unavoidably before 
the coach, or most courteously assisting 
to secure a more equitable distribution 
of wealth. Whosoever went abroad was 
guilty of contributory negligence. The 
Spectator has not often pictured himself 
surrendering purse, watch, seals, and 
snulT-box, or he might see the less pleas- 
ing side of the Dick Turpin exploit. The 
Spectator believes that he would li;ue 
found enough to see even had he stayed 
within the city walls. 15ut, for reasons 
satistactorj' to himself, the Spectator 
joined the ranks of those who sought 
suburban life, and so came to know that 
work of man and plaything of nature — 
the country road. He has seen it through 
the changing year. 

It is at its best in summer. Then the 

re-sult of hurryinp^ to c;»tch your train is 
nothini; worse than dust. It is whole- 
some dust, the Spectator pretcrs to 
think, and it is ground exceeding fine.'* 
It can penetrate anything more porous 
than india-rubber. He who traverses a 
dusty road everj' day ceases to smile nt 
the countryman for wearing high boots. 
Unwieldy as the elephant appears in a 
circus beside the Arabian chaiger, he 
can make his way through his native 
jungle with a celerity that would leave 
that light-heeled aristocrat hojxlessly 
distanced. So with the countryman's 
boots, which to the Spectator's eye have 
acquired new title to resjx'Ct. The thin 
and dainty shoe of the city man makes 
the dust smile \ and its wearer hears 



with a skeptical sneer of '-The Ethics 
of the Dust." He knows that dust has 
no ethics. One does wash, but it is the 
labor of Si.syphus. 

When the road is deep in powder>* 
softness, the novice will be seen to " take 
to the woods " by leaving the traveled 
way and keeping a parallel course. But * 
the Spectator does not so. Too well 
he knows that every l)lade of grass bears 
its burden of impalpable powder ready 
to deposit it gleefully upon the shoes 
and trousers of the passers-by. So he 
keeps to the main road, treading as 
softly as may be, but nevertheless send- 
ing up clouds which seem to settle only 
upon his shoes and clothing. Nothing 
could be worse, he thinks. But a wagon 
passes, and he is convinced diat some- 
thing could be — and is I The Spectator 
glances skyward and longs for rain. 
.\n(l. behold, a cloud sails into view, the 
forerunner of many, liy evening the 
road IS well soaked, and as he descends 
from the station platform he steps grace- 
fully over one puddle and into its unob- 
sen'ed neighbor- -for even the Spectator 
cannot sec everything. The road is not 
really mudd>', yet. There is only moisture 
enough to saturate a pair of waterproof 
shoes, and to convert all the dust of 
m orning into the pasty dirt of evening, 
so tliat it cannot be readily brushed otf. 

But the morning succeeds ; and the 
rain having continued, the Spectator 
looks forward to another experience. It 
is a foretaste of what tlie autumn is to 
be, and a reminder of the infinitely 
worse torment of early spring, when " the 
frost comes up out of the {j^round." Fore- 
warned is shod with rublier ; not real 
protective boots such as our downright 
forbears would have donned for the 
occasion, but a sneaky subterfuge tfiat 
just covers one's shoe and leaves the leg 
and ankle to the fury of the storm. The 
drops .spatter down, and then spatter up. 
By nice observation the Spectator per- 
ceives that the rain slants at just the 
angle necessary to strike between the 
skirt of the coat and the top of the rub- 
ber, i'he mud oozes under the foot and 
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clings, as Poe says, " mounting higher, 
higher, higher," with a passionate desire 
to make the commuter miss his train 
and lose his temper. 



These two varieties are the summer 
alternatives. Winter has ways of its 

own. Winter has a dci-p*-r tlilcker, 
deadlier nuid ; and when thi; Spectator's 
morning loot has laboriously modeled ii 
into a representation of the Alps, the 
BVost King arrives to petrify the lovely 
bit of modelltii^, Irri'^ulnrify itself 
would appear inonotonons Ijeside a coun- 
try road Irozen after being muddy. Each 
Step is guesswork, and if the Spectator 
chose to seem literary, he could imitate 
Voltaire's definition of medicine by say- 
ing: • " One balances upon a foothi>ld of 
which he knows little, to reach toward a 
spot of which he knows less, and brings 
up on another of which he knows 
nothing." ^ 

With those forms of the road-fiend 

the patient Spectator can cope. They 
are material and to reckoned with. Hut 
when the creature wraps himself m the 
white mantle of the snow, he becomes 
ghostly. Then the clinging of the mud 
is remembered no more, as one tries to 
make time throuidi the soundless and 
unsounded drills, or crunches through 
the crust which is '* wax to receive, marble 
to retain." Being in slush is fateing in 
mud, with the chance of catching cold — 
to adopt another formula from Dr. 
Johnson's detinition of going to sea ; but 
the Frost King has an additional weapon, 
more terrible than that of the Cordon's 
gaze. Ife is an enameler ; and the Syicr- 
tator s courage fails when the winter 
monarch has coated ever>'thing with glare 
ice. This beautiful glittering armor not 
only prevents speed and encourages cau- 
tion, but instills a wholesome dread of 
fa''s. it the winter magician wishes to 
gild refined gold, a light powdering of 



snow conceals his art and makes bootless 
all forethought 

Such, lightly suggested, are the wiles 

of one enemy the Spectator met when 
seeking the suburban pure air and a low 
rent. 1 hey are light in the balance 
when compared with Mother Nature's 
lavish offering of wholesome sights and 
sounds, and are not considered by Dr. 
Hiet, Dr. Quiet, or Dr. Merni mnn ; but 
the Spectator found them real, and 
worse because we modems persist in 
living as if such trifles as climate and 
snrroimdings did not exist I.cr us 
acknowledge that it is hot m suininer. 
here in free America, and take a few 
hints from our Mohammedan friends; 
let us not deny that it is cold in winter, 
and perhaps we may find that even the 
Kskiino has solved certain problems in 
living. If roads are to continue muddy, 
let us inquire why leggings were brought 
forth from the storehouse of man*s inge- 
nuity, Snow-.shoes have their nses. and 
rubber boots are not a badge of st rvi 
tude. I'he Spectator likes to sec matj 
ners and customs that make life pleasant 
If etiquette were to demand evening dress 
during explorations of .\fr?ca, etiqirerte 
would cease to command our allegiance 
What is the objection to a suitable uni 
form for those whom either choice or 
necessity condemns to travel daily to 
and fro over country roads ' ^^'t» do not 
lack inventiveness; we lack only courage. 

The Spectator says (lod-spced to luin 
who would leave the city streets for the 
country roads. Yet he has walked some 
of the less-frequented ways with open 
eyes and obser\ant mind. and. like other 
travelers, would lain report the hazards 
and adventures of the route, that others 
may prepare for and avoid them. But 
when the Spectator's e\es are lifted 
from the ground, they tell another 
story — a story that makes the first for- 
gotten. 
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STATE PROHIBITION IN GEORGIA 

AND THE SOUTH' 

BT A. % McKELH^AT 



ON the night of September 22, 
1906, a mufikrous mob filled 
tiie streets of Atlanta, chasing, 
beating, and sometimes killing defense- 
less neja^roes. The provocation had been 
terrible, but vengeance was cruel and 
indiscriminate. One of the incidents of 
the riot was the staining of the base of 
the statue of Henry Giady with the blood 
of innocent black men. 

On the night of July 30, 1907. another 
kind o( mob surrounded the Grady 
monument. Somebody started the Long 
Meter Doxolog\-, and the crowd sang it 
with a will. The (Georgia House of 
Representatives had just passed a State 
Prohibition Bill, which had already 
passed Hie Senate, and the Governor 
had promised to sign it. The crowd met 
at Grady*s statue, because he was recog- 
nized as one of the earliest advocates of 
the cause that had won. 

But no thoughtful man in Georgia 
could have failed to connect the two 
scenes, less than a year apart — the 
Atlanta riots and the passage of the 
Frohibiiion Bill. The enactment of 
the new law was not due to Puritan 
fanaticism. It was the deliberate deter- 
mination of the stronger race to forego 
its own personal liberty on this, as 
on other lines of conduct, for the pro- 
tection of the weaker race from the 
crimes that are caused by drunkenness, 
and of both races from the demoraliza- 
tion that follows upon racial crime. 

Both the crimes that led to the riots 
and the riots that followed the crimes in 
Atlanta were traceable to the saloons. 
It was recognized that the lustful appe- 
tites of the negroes had l)e< n stimulated 
in the low dives that they frequented. 
It was eijualK' well known that the ele- 
ment of the mob that wrought the mischief 
was the scum that was emptied from the 
saloons at the closing hour, ten o'clock 
at night. The first editorial in the 

( Sm tditorial comiOBni on another page.— Thb 
Editors. 



Atlanta Journal, for example, following 
the riots, called upon the Council to 
Close up the Dives.** The mass-meet- 
ing of citizens adopted resolutions 
beginning, " Whereas, the present de- 
plorable condition of affairs in this city 
is largely, if not entirely, traceable to 
the dens of vice existing on Decatur 
Street^" 

The Atlanta Journal of September 26 
contained an editorial on the iniquity of 
selling liquor to negroes. The same issue 
of the paper contained a ringing letter 
from the Hon. W. A. Covington (who 
introduced the Prohibition Bill in this 
Legislature), which was entitled " Put 
stripes on while men who sell Uquor to 
blacks.** The press of the State seemed 
to be unanimous in the conviction that 
something must be done to keep liquor 
from the negroes. During the period 
when the sakxms were closed in Atlanta 
by order of the Council, crime was re- 
duced to a minimum. But it was soon 
recognized that the Fourteenth Amend* 
ment would interfere with any law for- 
bidding the sale of liquor to the weaker 
race. It was suggested that city Coun- 
cils, by making all licenses revocable at 
discretion, could revoke the license of 
any saloon-keeper who sold liquor to 
negroes. But city Councils elected 
through the saloon vote soon proved 
themselves incapable of carr>'ing out 
this suggestion. Then the demand be- 
came unanimous throughout the State 
that the sale of liquor and its manufacture 
should be as absolutely prohibited by 
law as could be done. 

Georgia, like other Southern States, 
had been adding every year to prohibi- 
tion territory under the local option plan. 
There were 126 " dr}' " counties and 
only 20 " wet " counties, these last con- 
taining all the laiger cities. In the 
Legislature of 1906 the saloon interests 
overreached themselves by defeating a 
bill to make the State license $J,000 and 
to prohibit the shipment of liquor from 
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within the State to the " dry " counties — 
the anti-jugf bill, as it was called. The 

twenty " wet " counties were not con- 
tent with furnishing a supply for their 
own people, but largely nullified the pio 
hibition laws in the " dry " counties by 
shipping liquor into them. From the 
prohibition point of view they became 
public nuisances. 

When ihc I,c<:^islatiirc convened, the 
issue was raised first in the election of 
the President of the Senate. Judge 
John Akin, a lifelong prohibitionist, was 
overwhelmingly elected. 

The first bill introduced in the Senate 
was the State Prohibition Bill, its coun- 
terpart being among the first ofieretl in 
the House. The Senate Committee and 
the House Committee on Temperance 
consumed several dnys in luarint^ from 
delegations that appeared for and a};ainst 
the bill, from some of the cities there 
were petitions in favor of the bill, claim- 
ing to have enrolled a majority of the 
voters. The Senate Committee unani- 
mously reported the bill favorably. A 
filibuster was attempted in the Senate, 
but, after a day's delay, it was given up 
as fruitless. The Senate passed the bill 
by a vote of .34 to 1 1. The bi'l went to 
the House, where it rereived still more 
drastic ameiuiinrni^. restricting the pre- 
scription of liquor by physicians. The 
same filibustering tactics were resorted 
to in the House, and these ended \\ ith a 
dramatic rlimax. All day lonci: the gal- 
leries and halls of the Capitol had been 
filled by an eager throng waiting the 
action of the House. Speaker Slaton 
had warned the galleries against any 
applause, but they grew impatient as the 
ntotions for adjournment, -for the rnIK 
call, and other diladiry nioliun.s were 
made, with irrelevant debate. Finally, the 
Hon. Seaborn Wright, Chairman of the 
House Committee, made an impassioned 
appeal to thr Speaker to tenninnte the 
dilatory tactics, and the packed galleries 
burst through all restraint and cheered 
him to the echo. The Speaker ordered 
the galleries cleared, and pandemonium 
broke loose. When order was finally 
restore{l. the House adjourncfl. but the 
next morning it fi.xed a day tor a vote on 
the question. As disorderly as the gal- 
leries were in their behavior, that mighty 



cheering was nevertheless the voice of 
the people, and was recognized as such 

by the opposition. 

The bill was passed in the House or: 
the day appointed b\ a vote <>f 1 39 to 3'A 

It would have surprised any one not 
acquainted with the situation to have 
noticed how often, from the representa- 
tives of rural counties, came the appeal 
for thi.s measure of protection from the 
negro demoralized by drink, it was the 
burden of the argument for the bill 
before the committees. One negfTo from 
Atlanta, the Rev. H. H. Proctor, spoke 
/or the bill liefore the committ«*t^"<. in 
behalf of his people. I lis cong^regatii -n 
passed resolutions asking Kcprescntatue 
Rogers, the only negro member of the 
House, to vote for the bill. He had 
voted with the filibusters, but when the 
bill came up for passaf:^e he voted for the 
bilK I he bill is drastic, but it has u 
be drastic with the negro population in 
view. It was agreed by its friends that 
it was too drastic in the matter of medical 
prescriptions, but that, as the law go^^A 
into effect in January, 1908, and th:> 
same Legislature convenes again in Jum.- 
following, there would be no great hard- 
ship involved in the meantime by that 
provision of the hill, and that the needed 
amendment cuuld then he made. 

But the jxculiar conditions that con- 
front us in the South lead me to take 
issue with the remarks in The Outlook 
to the efTec t that the law will work oo 
better than it does in Maine W'c have 
a white population that is tremendou>iy 
on the side of the law and bent on 
enforcing it. Its violations will be 
mainly by the negroes, and they have 
no voice in the government and tm 
intiuence in jjoliiies. as have the for- 
eign-born population of Maine. I he 
bill was not passed by reason of the 
activity of tlx- Woman's C^hristiao 
Temperance I'nion. though of cour«^ 
the j^ood women who compf^^-' th.ii 
organization helped in the agitation. 
The Anti-Saloon League of the State had 
ver>' little to do with the result. Nor ts 
the issue confounded with the p>ers<:inal 
right of any man to take a drink. It 
was not a total abstinence movement 
with the ordinary tirades against the 
demon rum and the descriptions of the 
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alcoholic stomach. It was a popular 
uprising against a known cause of bestial 
crime. It would surprise any one, again, 

to know how strongl^' for the bill was a 
large part of the conservative business 
element of Atlanta. And the determina- 
tion of the pcuple of this city to enforce 
the law was shown immediately after the 
passage of the bill, when, in the municipal 
primary, wherever a contest was made, 
the candidate indorsed by the prohibi- 
tion element was elected by a large 
majority. 

In ti c:roup of a dozen g:entlemen of 
the ciiy who are accustotned to take 
lunch together, business men, profes- 
sional men, none of whom would hesi- 
tate to order a glass of beer or wine when 
he wanted it, all were in favor of the hill 
except one. a New Vtuker, \vhi> ft lt. as 
The Outlook feels, that State prohibition 
will not prohibit. I beg leave to predict 
that it will in Geoigia. 

And Georgia's example will be speedily 
followed by other Southern States. Tn 
Mississippi only a dozen places now sell 
liquor. Meridian, with a population of 
25,000, boasts an empty jail. Jackson, 
the capital, has long had prohibition. In 
'I'etiiit'.ssee only Chattanooga, Memphis, 
and Nashville remain as ciiiei* that 
license the sale of liquor. The Alabama 
House of Representatives, stimulated by 
Georgia's example, passed a State pro 
hibition bill by an overwhelming vote, 
though there was not left time enough 
in the short session to enact it into law. 
South Carolina forbids the saloon in its 
Constitution, and only a few local dis- 
pensaries now remain. North Carolina 
is practically certain to adopt State pro- 
hibition at die next session of the Legis- 
lature, and Governor Glenn has already 
made that the issue in his campaign for 
the United States Senate. Even Texas 
and Kentucky have a large majority of 
their counties " dry " under local option ; 



and under our peculiar circumstances, 
with the presence of the negro popula- 
tion, local oprion will lead inevitably to 
State prohibition. 

The United States Government has 
protected that other weaker race, the 
Indian, from the operations of the liquor 
traffic. The United States and Great 
Britain have combined to protect the 
Pacific Islanders. It will hardly be dis- 
puted that the negro needs Uie same pro- 
tection. And the white people of the 
South have resolved to protect him. It 
is a process that is going on in other lines 
in the South. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, the *' real American Revolution,'' 
forbids the State to make any discrimi- 
nations by law among its citizens on 
account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. The Anglo-Saxon 
has an inheritance of liberty under law 
which his ancestors wrought out through 
toil and moil and blood. I'he African 
has no such inheritance. But both must 
he .t;o\ erned now by the same laws, and 
by the .Vnglo-Saxon system of law and 
not the African idea of lawlessness. 
Therefore the Anglo-Saxon must sur- 
render his lihertN that the liberty be- 
stowed upon the African may not d^en- 
erate into license. 

This is the heart of the movement in 
Geoigia and throughout the South for 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic. And 
if Congress is wmsc. it will aid the South 
by forbidding the shipping of liquor into 
prohibition territory and forbidding the 
issuing of United States licenses to sell 
liquor in prohibited territory. The new- 
spirit of nationalism in the South will 
receive a severe check i£ the National 
Government shall continue to nullify, 
through its permission, State laws for 
the protection of the nef»To from the 
chief source of his crime and the pro- 
tection of both races from the reign ot 
the mob. 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S FERMENT 

Br KEir 

This article and others with the same signature which may loliow it are from the pen 
of a writer who has already contributed with great acceptance to our pages. Her grqiluc 

and lively comments on men, women, and affairs arc based on rather exceptional knowledj;? 
of the subjects treated. As many readers know, events ot iiiipoitance have occurred i:: 
San Francisco since this article was wriiien. A new Mayor, and one approved ol by the 
great majority of honest citizens, has been chosen, although by a strange method. Firrt,a 
confessedly corrupt Supervisor was chosen by the Board of Supervisors as Mayor; thca 
the man the reformers desired as Mayor was elected to the Board of Supervi*;ors to take 
the vacant place; then the acting iMayor resigned; and fioally the man chosen by the 
reformers, Dr. Edward R. Taylor, was made Mayor. Later on the corrupt Supervisors 
resigned — all their recent actions have been made under threats of trial and imprisonment— 
and the new men appointed V)v the Mayor to take tlieir places are rej^ardeti as honest aad 
satisfactory. All this has been in the interest of reform ; but, on the other hand, the prose- 
cutors have been disappointed by the failure of the jury to convict Glass, who was chatted 
with havin<; offired bribes to the Supervisors on behalf of a telephone company. Anew 
election takes place in No\ember, and both Republicans and Democrats will advocitt 
thorough dealing with the graft evil; while the labor union party at this writing appean 
to hesitate betwom two factions, one of which urges it to denounce graft, the otlwt- to 
ignore graft and fight solely on the issues of unionism.— The Editors. 



IT is not surprising that San Fran- 
cisco is wondering how she looks 
frnm the outside, for what with 
labor unions, earthquakes, fires, grafters, 
mayors, and things she is a bit 
' queered." Often one boodling Mayor 
can make it lively for a municipality, but 
the moment I write tlie experiment of 
three Mayors of a kind is f^oinj:^ on— a 
convicted Mayor who has canied oil the 
city seal as a souvenir of happier days, 
a self-confessed criminal who is trying to 
carry on the duties of acting Mnyor, and 
another self-confessed criminal appointed 
Mayor, who betweenwhiies steps into 
Judge Lawlor^s court to attend his own 
trial, where 1 ^ naively testified that 
"he was only to hold his position until 
some honest ninn could be found and 
appointed." l or a tiuic ail public docu- 
ments had to have the signatures of 
these three— Schmitz, Gallagher, and 
Poxton — before they, received nny at- 
tention. All thini^s Ijcini^ cousidci i-d. 
San Francisco presents as many sati- 
eties in life and conditions as she does 
in climates. 

The evening nt the end of the fr.^i 
trial of Eugene Schmiiz. when we were 
waiting for the verdict to be brought in, 
1 felt as if the whole United States must 
be in the same breathless condition of 
excitement that we were; but it is doubt- 
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ful, perhaps, if the giant fight that is going 
on here to-day and will go on for man\ 

to-inorrows is as well underst* )'.>d In the 
East as il should he. In January the 
talk liiat un old-time Vigilance Com 
mittee would be the only author!^ that 
could straighten out the coniplicaied 
criminnlities of civic misgovernment 
seemed too absurd and grotesquely 
exaggerated for serious consideration, but 
now, in the light of confessions and tes- 
timony and a more complete knowledgt. 
of the ranufications of corruption, a 
lance Committee would seem a mild - .vt ' 
to cope with existing evils. In most c i uo 
criminal acts are more or less confined 
to a certain group or class which doe5 
not affect society at large, hut here graft 
has become an integral part of all insti 
tutions, public or private. From the 
small buyer or seller of house paints and 
merchandise up to the labor bosses, nil' 
way nnd Standard Oil mniiifnates. there 
a network of unlawful bribe-giving and 
bribe-taking. Public lands, forests, water- 
ways, and railways are inextricably 
mixed in with grafting schemes, and 
officials work tnq;cther hand ami glove 
in amiable collusion. Craft v\ idently 
began before ever Abe Huef saw the 
light of day, and has grown into a great 
facilitating lubricant which makes the 
wheels of life go round with such slippei) ' 
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ease that yfifhone8t> has become the best 

policy. The individual or corporation 
that does not bribe goes to the wall ; to 
bribe is the preservation of existence. 
If you are not seUing, bribe some one 
to buy ; if your goods sent on by freight 
do not come, bribe an official ; and if you 
wish to go into criminal pursuits, bribe 
the powers to protect you and dien 
share the proceeds with them. Graft is 
in the air and in every scrap of talk you 
overhear, from the hotel j^icst at the 
next table who quarrels with her young 
people as to who is more guilty, the 
bribe^ver or the bribe-taker, to the 
common laborer on the street. A well- 
dressed man hanging on to a strap in a 
car will burst out with — " i don't care a 
damn which side I take if I could only 
find out between now and Saturday 
which would paj best." or another will 
attract your attention hy raising his vftice 
with — •* Lord 1 he paid a hundred dollars 
slap down to the broker just for the 
introduction." And again, to ^ow you 
hov; p\-cry one is in it, a onc-armcd man of 
about ntty, who was apparently a builder 
or contractor, in a shabby suit of clothes 
incmsted in dirt, mortar, and paint, 
with the hand of his one arm black and 
grimy as if he had not washed in a week, 
said in enthusiastic tones to his more 
prosperous-looking companion, " Give 
roe two years more — only two years, and 
1*11 have money enough to buy up the 
block next you," naming a block on 
Market Street worth probably a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

It is a condition of affairs difficult to 
write or talk of ; a bit of news this week 
is history- next ; you dare not express any 
opinion for fear your companion may be 
underthe ban of indictment ; if he should 
not be, you are sure his brother or best 
friend is, or his sister is engaged to one 
who is. Your inexperienced youn*; 
lawyer friend, who is in the early j ears 
of practice, trembles for fear he may have 
become unwittingly involved in some dis- 
honest deal and incriminated with his 
more accomplished ]eg:al brother, and I 
can imagine that each one of us feels puz- 
zled over the state of his own integrit>-. 
Had Lao-Tzu lived in this age, he would 
have had to write, "The bad man is xhv 
good man's teacher," and "The good 



man is the material upon whidi the bad 

man works." 

The most surprising factor in the sit- 
uation lies in there being no unity or 
community in action or expression of 
feeling against existing evils. At din- 
ners one may hear much high minded 
talk and the expression of righteous in- 
dignation, but almost every man goes 
comfortably home and never says " boo " 
in public. 

When no elections are on and nothing 
much doing, society at large is against 
those who are pronounced grafters, but at 
any moment this feeling maybe modified 

or diverted by some personal or politi- 
cal question of expediency — expedience 
being the modern voluminous cloak for 
a multitude of transgressions. If the 
conditions for evil are chaotic, the con- 
ditions for jjuod arc equally chaotic, be- 
cause, although all are agreed that the 
city must be swept clean of corruption 
some time, every man wants the broom 
so handled diat it does not tOUCh him 
individually nor affect his occupations. 
The ofticial who is trusted by the prose- 
cution may ** side-step " at some critical 
moment and hold up proceedings from 
purely personal or partisan motives ; and 
the moneyed criminals are putting into 
use every known method to side-track 
justice. Financial reports are made 
good or bad according to party cry ; 
injurious runs are organized on offend* 
ing banks; and editors are threatened 
with the withdrawal of advertisements 
or oi boycott, and their private life and 
affairs are looked into by private detect- 
ives. The newspapers that have stood 
together as against Ruef and Schmitz, 
whatever their politics, have taken sides 
in personal or corporation issues, and 
either revile one another or impute dis- 
honest motives to the acts of the prose- 
cution. 

In proportion as one wonders at the 
individual selfishness and the inertia of 
the masses does one wonder at the cour- 
age of the few who are working together 
in a supreme effort for the re-establish- 
ment of decency, law, and order, and to 
retrieve the city from the terrible impu- 
tation of being "a great educational 
(enter of vice." Only five or six men 
do work, while hundreds, no doubt 
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equally good men, look on, pick to 
pieces methods pursued, criticise 
motives, decline to give testimony when 
they have it to give, and dispute over 
appointments when they have the oppor- 
tunity to select men for office — every 
man wanting the office for himself, 
party, or faction ; and when, after strenu- 
ous effort, something is accomplished by 
the prosecution, the newspapers and 
public complacently pat themselves on 
the shoulder with a see-what'WeVe-done 
air. The personalities of the men of 
the prosecution are interestinc;^ ns being 
of that best American lyix.-. just plain 
men wiUiuul any irills. Ail arc young, 
with trustwortliy faces and a good grip 
of the hands with dry palms; one can 
pretty accurnfeh judge a man by the 
way he shakes li.mds, the size of his 
ears, which nut>i not be too small, and 
the way he smokes his cigar. 

Way back in the beginning of the 
determined effort for better things, Fre- 
mont Older, of the Bulletin, was the first 
man at the helm, and is yet a strong 
inspiring power behind the prosecuting 
officials. He's big personally, mentally, 
and physically, with a dome of a head 
that has pk'nly of room for brnins — the 
kind of man you'd like to know better 
and hear talk some more. 

District Attorney Langdon is a type 
that might step down from an old por- 
trait ; he has strong, rugiifed features, 
clean-shaven face, high forehead, much 
thick waving brown hair, large very blue 
eyes, and an unusually well formed hand 
with long tapering fingers. He makes 
a delightfully responsive companion, is 
full of humor, and looks one directly in 
the eye when speaking. Having been 
elected to office by the machine-grafting 
crowd, he has the difficult role of trying 
to amalgamate all factions and yet make 
good the duties <)( hi> ])i »sition. P'rancis 
J. Heney, the Assistant Attorney, has a 
line head, is a bom fighter, with a bull- 
dog tenacity for holding on, a man who 
thinks straight, and although he looks 
at one thr<)Ui,^h his eve-c^lasses with very 
kindly eyes, he is not an easy man to get 
in touch with ; he has a high temper that 
he lets go of more often than he does of 
responsive sympathies ; and J should 
call him a bailing law>'er, for one never 



knows what his next move will be ttt 
what it will mean. I <^n think that when 

Heney lets his temper fly it is \vith de- 
liberate intention, for you never can tell 
what he has up his sleeve. 

Both Rudolph Spreckels and Boras 
the detective have the square-cut fisces, 
lm>ad white brows, and clear bright 
eyes that belong to the most tni«:twonhy 
characters; and, strangely enough for 
these hairless days, they both irear 
heavy brown mustaches, for which I 
say thank Heaven ever>' time I see 
them ; how men are willinicr tf> look as if 
cutoff by the yard, the i^tntleman and 
the blackleg alike, without any distinct- 
iveness, I never can see. Mr. SpreckeK 
who furnishes the money — ^the larger 
part of it — to carry on the proserntion 
is a very handsome fellow, and althoULch 
not a college man, is perhaps more the 
man of the world in cultivation and 
travel than the others, and no one who 
knows him can ever doubt but lie is so 
true to himself that he will l)c true in 
the work he has set his hand to. if, as 
Governor Hughes says, aggressivtr 
fighting for the right is the greatest 
sport in the world," Mr. Spreckels is 
havincf the time of his life although 
fighting money crimes is mighty up-hill 
sport, with the game ever in sig^t and 
the killing far ahead. 

Ever}- body loves Bums, and a more 
undetective like detective I never saw — 
even the criminals he brings to justice 
have an affectionate regard for him ; and 
I should not be surprised if he is the 
greatest q)ecialist on the cases. Emi- 
nent lawyers are not uncommon ; but a 
lawjt-r, a manly man and a gentleman, 
who is an artist in detective work, is 
rare. He is not tall, is rather thick* 
set» but with great activity in all his 
movements, is very particularly j^ixxl- 
looking, and ha»; tlie sunniest siniU- ;;i 
the world, as well as that elusive qualuy 
we call lovableness, and a delicious 
touch of Irish wit. To his profession 
he brings this winning pfrsoii.i!it\'. an 
untiring cnerij\'. and an unerrinLC judc:- 
ment as to when and when not to trust 
men. 

The most interesting events of the 

moment are the trials, which take place 
in two fine old Jewish temples — Judge 
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Lawlor using a large beautiful building 
af rough brownstone with a huge ceiv 

tral dome of Byzantine form ; Judge 
Dunne in an older building of wood, with 
a fa<,ade that is a mixture of Moorish 
arches and corridors, and has at cither 
end curious Tartar>iike minarets with 
high balconies where one can almost 
expect to see a muezzin come out in the 
pinkish yellows of the simsi t hour to 
give the Mohammedan call to prayers. 
This strange Old World association makes 
a weird contrast with the sdrciid, degraded 
testimony being given in the crowded 
audience-room beneath, where the Judjje 
sits under a gold-lettered Hebrew in- 
scription suggesting virtuous conduct. 
The proceedings are carried on with a 
stupendous amount of law and some 
order. The wee1< days the coiirt sits the 
doorkeeper iraj^ical!)- whisjjers to all 
men, " lake olt yuur hats;" but if you 
stroll in on a Saturday, the same dooT> 
keeper sternly commands all men. " Keep 
on your hats, keep on your hats 1" Re- 
men)berinp that Saturday is the Jewish 
Sabbath, y<>u hurriedly back out; the 
fleeting glimpse of the great interior filled 
with men with their hats on gives your 
Gentile mind a faint feeling that it's sacri- 
legious ; but remembcrini; thfit the Kpis- 
copal Church penuiis no woman td k*'^^^ 
a service witli uncovered head, } cl would 
be scandalized did a man keep his hat 
on, you climb back up a hill, s^xfcuhit- 
ing upon the ever interchangeable prob- 
lems of customs nnd beliefs. 

There seems to be nothing unusual 
about Judge Dunne; he*s just an honest 
judge ; but honest jurists, like the sea- 
sons, need to have large labels, tluu they 
mny he recnirnized. Some complain that 
he is not profoundly learned, hnt I'll war- 
rant that it lie did not know ail there is 
in law before these trials began, he will 
know all there is to be known of the 
tricks of the trade before they end. His 
face reminds otu* of the pictures of the 
youthful Napoleon, with the rebellious 
lock of dark hair hanging over the fore- 
head. He acts like a man v«ho knows 
himself, although a bit bored by the 
minutia* of rom t proceedinpfs ; bnt v.hen 
law\'ers si-tll j d' >\\n to bu.siiic.ss he's in 
full comiiiand ol the situation. He has 
an immovable composure, and makes the 



ruling of the court unmistakably clear 
and definite in the most impassive tones ; 
and he always wears a red necktie, 
which is a cheering gleam during the dull 
hours that lawyers waste in disputes over 
technicalities which seem to have to be 
readjusted each day. How much more 
convenient law would be if it were an 
exact science w ithout variations I 

Judge l.aulor. another honest man 
more experienced than judge Dunne, is 
hearing the testimony in other bribery- 
cases, and in his court you see Patrick 
Calhoun, the l*resident of the United 
Railroads (the siiLel-car system), a tall, 
handsome man of the fashionable world, 
with the captivating manners of the 
Southern gentleman. A lad with great 
.serious eyes said to me : " You know 
Mr. Calhoun is a grandson of John C, 
Calhoun ; do you think lie could be dis- 
honest?" and while X rex^lied that 1 was 
sure Mr. Calhoun did not think himself 
dishonest, there flashed into my mind 
the daily lament of my room maid over 
the rich man's " wicked tempting of dem 
poor peoples why wants to be honest." 
Certain it is that no modem head of a 
corporation ever commits the folly of 
acquiring such exceeding wisdom in 
hairsplitting d« f'mitions that ht- clearly 
distin^i^nishes thr delicate shadint^s in the 
lines between lawful fees and unlawful 
bribes. 

These trials are a liberal education in 

our much-vaunted jury system, and it 
seemed to me that the ideal juror could 
never be born, and 1 doubt if he could 
ever be made. A venire man satisfactory 
to both the prosecution and the defense 
must read and write, comprehend the sig- 
nificance of an onth, and Ic of so high a 
character that no bribe ot nioiic}' or in- 
fluence can tempt him ; but in all other 
respects he must have a mind as vacant 
as if he bad been picked up from an 
idiot asyhnn. He shouldn't have read a 
newspaper for years, nor lia\ e any knowl- 
edge of, nor interest in, nor any opinion 
regarding the things going on around 
him in daily life, nor have the ghost of 
an idea of the duty that may lie before 
him — a deaf and blind semi idiot would 
seem about right before selection. Im- 
mediately a juro<' is accepted he shou ii 
have the ability to perform a JekylKHydc 
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:u t ind become a rare specimen in in- 
tellectual attainments ; he should hiive a 
mind as absorbent of ideas as a sponge 
is of water, have an understanding of 
legal technkalides and phraseol(^, take 
a judicial, impajrtial \ i< w of individual 
statements, sift truth from untruth, sep- 
arate facts, make deductions from cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and while lawyers 
glare at him and talk over his head he 
should exercise the powers of repose 
and concentration in a strange and em- 
barrassinp^ environment. At the end of 
long weeks of unaccustomed continement 
in courts and hotels, shut off from the 
familiar homely duties of daily life, he 
should have such a retentive memoiy 
and clear understanding of the testimony 
that he has mastered every detail and be 
able to give a dispassionate decision of 
guilty or not guilty. 

The Schmit7 jury, with some excep- 
tions, was nrit. 1 believe, considered a 
fair illusiraiioii of the general run of 
jurors, and tliere is no doubt that the 
friends of the former Mayor trusted one 
or two of the men to make the trial end 
\n n "hnn^ jury." As an evidence of an 
unprcjudiceti niintl. one of the jurors made 
the naive remark to a reporter after the 
verdict was in, We never saw a news- 
paper ; we just had to decide for ourselves 
the best we could ;" and another was 
overheard at dinner explaining to his 
companion juror how clever judge 
Dunne was and how funny — ^he having 
mistaken the serious little Judge for the 
Dunne of Dooley fairie. 

Ruef and Schmitz, the arch grafters, 
are young and in many ways compan- 
ionable men. Ruef, a French Jew, edu- 
cated in the State University at Berkeley, 
is a clever lawyer, a fundamental liar, 
and vain, emotional, unscnipulons, and 
daring in all his schemes, with a thrifty 
respect for the almighty dollar in small 
or laige sums. Since he confessed and 
seems to be in a hopeless predicament, 
his co-workers in successful Iv (idling; 
have hastened to wash iheinst Ives white 
in the blood of this poor scapegoat, who 
has been led to the sacrifice by the 
incomparable Burns. At the time of 
his confession Ruef was nervously worn, 
but let no one think him a cf >'.vard or a 
crushed and broken man ; on the con- 



trary, he's full of vim, with his clever 

mind tceminpj with resourceful ideas as 
to what is best to l>e done for himself or 
the city. I am not sure but he couid have 
helped his old friend and eobriber in his 
first trial better than did the half-doien 
lawyers who manag;ed the case, nor that 
he might not now ably help to pull ihe 
city government out of its hole ot c< r 
ruption. His personal vanity perks up 
his spirits, and he finds comp>ensation 
in the title " The Xap>oleon of Grafters " 
and in being constantly bef^rr the pub- 
lic — human nature do suck comfort 
from the most unlikely things.'* Ruef 
is in the comfortable confinement oC a 
private house, where he says with debih 
nair ease, " Come in to dinner with us 
some day." us being his guards, formerly 
eight, now six. It has been figured that 
he will have to live fifteen hundred years 
or so longer to cover the *' true bills ** 
brought against him by the Grand Jurj-. 
and one can scarceh' blame him f >r 
trying to renjit a few years by a sweep- 
ing confession. 

Eugene Schmitz is a tall, striking 
figure, with the deadest black hair and 
beard ever seen — rather an Italian t\pe 
of face, which shows no very dislinciivc 
lines of character, either good or bad. 
Of the two men In Ins been the most 
grossly material and cold-bloo<led in the 
use of his official position to jjrornnte 
corruption; and the ability to help every 
one make easy money and have things 
comfortable all around gave him apopu^ 
larity that made him feel entirely secure. 
The thityg that grinds is to think that a 
man with music in his soul should not 
be above the lowest forms of vicious 
villainies that destroy the ideals and the 
blooms in youth— a man who was not 
even true to his companion thieves. The 
familiarity with the stage in his orchestral 
work filled his mind with ideas of the 
effectiveness of dramatic scenes; and the 
planning of Cicatrical poses, as well as 
the sustaining enrourajjement pfiven him 
by the heads of Cdrporalions, has helped 
him maintain his comp>osure during the 
trials. The dramatic moments that shook 
*'the big fellow's " self-possession were 
when the y\xxy brought in the verdict of 
j^uiltA*. and when the spontaneous ap- 
plause broke out as he received bis 
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sentence. Supposing, as ever) one else 
did, that he was in the midst of friends, 
this sudden outburst of feeling was a 
surprbe to accused, court, and specta- 
tors, and it had a wholesome influence 
upon the public at large. This convicted 
and sentenced criminal occupies a suite 
of three rooms at the County Jail, and 
in a stunning red automobile dashes to 
his lawyers or the courts when he is 
needed for the other trials — trials which 
creep on more slowly than time, and 
make one well believe that Ruef will iuive 
served his fifteen hundred years before 
their conclusion. Perhaps the most 
tragic moments are those when a word 
or blow would •• bring out the guns 
and, in spite of the seriousness of it all, 
there are the cdmedy touches, as when 
the attorneys have their secret service 
men lined up behind them, and the 
knowing Bums takes in the situation 
that back of their own men arc a lot of 
toughs who have their guns ready for 
the secret service, and are aching for the 
row that has not come yet, but may any 
day. Nothing is more impre.s.sive in 
the.se bribery cases than the way inno- 
cent men are raising heaven and earth, 
in law and out of it, to show how inno* 
cent they are. The most baleful influ- 
ence of the Schmitz regime is shown in 
the lack of co-ordination in the police 
deparinient. where a few faithful and 
Ci'hcient otlicers are overbalanced by the 
more powerful numbers of corrupt men, 
who use crime as a means of revenue, 
nnd act against it only in revenge, or 
vJicn to s<j act is for the best self-inter- 
est. The walks in lite where a policeman 
is seen are precious few and miles be- 
tween. 

Many of the devious ways of this 
town may be deep, but they are by no 
means carried on in darkness, but rather 
in the highest lights of sunshine by day 
andelectrlc shine by night, and it can truly 
be said that everything is in plain sight 
and aboveboard. " Since the fue ' there 
have been so many changes in location 
that mansions with Tenderloin proclivi 
ties are found beside churches and inter- 
mixed with the homes of respectability. 
A young girl aroused in the night by 
outcries a!Ml noise goes to her window 
and unexpccicdiy finds the interior of a 



near-by house brilliantly illumniaied. 
with unclothed men and women in full 
view of any who run, including a police 
man, who, poor man, was no doubt stone 
blind from overdoses of bribery. On 
Fillmore Street, a crowded thoroughfare 
as central as Fourteenth Street in New 
York, the popular slot machines in the 
penny arcades have, interspersed with the 
tempting music of graphophones, electric 
pianos, and harmless views, pictures of 
immoral acts and series of indecent 
scenes. The officers of the Juvenile 
Court report that they have seen the 
proprietors hold up small girls in their 
arms or furnish stools for them to stand 
on that they might look through the slots 
at these very pictures. Lads of fifteen 
have been followed from these places to 
worse ones, and policemen who make 
appointments w ith young schoolgirls are 
not uncommon ; ljut what can you erpect 
when Chief of Police Dinansays, in a 
published interview, that his official priv- 
ilege makes him entirely free to allow 
whatever he pleases ? Perhaps none of 
us would care so much what he jjleases 
were not San hrancisco the great portal 
through which all must pass who go to 
and from our new possessions. These 
youth-debasing forms of vice are terrify- 
ing even to one who may not be a Puri- 
tan, and one wishes there was le.ss talk 
of the establishment here of a naval 
base, unless it should be held out as 
a reward of merit to come later on, 
when San Francisco shall have become 
"greater" in her influences for good. 
The respectal)le element of the people 
here must shoulder some cf the blame 
for this state of disorder; they stood by 
at the end of an excellent civic admin- 
istration and let Schmitz, an unfit man, 
be elected the first time; and, with their 
eyes and doors wide open, they let him 
be put into office twice again ; and 
it's not unimaginable that it might be 
allowed a fourth time if the higher court 
should set aside the present verdict. 
The most serious aspect in the whole 
situation is the lowering of ideals and 
standards which is to be felt in every 
single department of the business life of 
the people. 

An editor in a recent editorial com- 
placently cheers himself with the fact 
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that some one has salt! San l"t;iTicisco 
is not as as Chicago. Probably she 
isn't, nor worse than New -York was, 
nor than several other places ; but there 
is nothing to cheer one in that fact; the 
more wholesale comiption is, the more 



shame to us all ; the great solidarity in 
nature and pt n]>Ii.s makes it imposs:b!«' 
for us as a country to shirk our share 
in the blame in this National growth 
of individual and corporation criminal 
irresponsibility. 



FRANCE AND AMERICA AT THE 

HAGUE 

Br ELBliRT F. liJLDlVIN 



LAST year the Russian CifAcrn- 
inent sul)milted an interesting 
programme of subjects to be dis- 
cussed by the Second Hague Conference. 
They were approved by the Powers. For 
their consideration the Conference has 
1)ci n divided into four Conmiissions. and 
each of these into two sub-commissions. 
The first Commission has to do with Arbi- 
tration, the second with Land Warfare, 
the third with Sea W arfare, and the fourth 
with Maritime Law. 

The Inst Commission's purview covers 
such subjects as the recurrence of the 
Conferences, the real permanence to be 
given to the Hague Court, a general 
treaty of nrl>itration. stronm i uiediation 
provisions, and the linuialion of force in 
collecting public debt. 

The second Commission, that on 
Lind WarLare. includes topics like the 
rights and duties of neutrals, their treat- 
ment by belligerents, declarations of war 
precedent to beginning hostilities, im« 
provement of the laws of v nras amended 
by the First Hague Conf< t\ r:ce and the 
lapsed "declarations "of thai ( <Miferetire, 
namely, prohibilitu's to launch projectiles 
and explosives from balloons, to use pro- 
jectiles the only object of which is the 
diffusion of deleterious gases, and to use 
expansive bullets. 

The third Commission, that on Sea 
Warfare, concerns itself with additions 
to be made to the Hague Convention 
(Treaty) of 1899 in adhering to the 
humanitarian principles proniulgated by 
the Cleneva Convention of 1864, revised 
in 1906, the regulations for belligerent 
ships in neutral ports, the bombardment 



of ports and towns by a naval force, and 
the placing of tixed and tioating mines 
and torpedoes. 

The fourth Commission differs from 
the third in considering the juridical 
side of sea warfare in other words, 
maritime law— anil covers, amiJiig others, 
such questions as contraband of war, the 
effectiveness of blockade, the inviolabil* 
ity of private property at sea, the delay 
necessary to neutral ships in leaving 
a belligerent's ports and that nece*;sar\- 
to belligerent vessels in leaving neutral 
ports, the transformation of merchant 
shii^ into war vessels, and the right to 
destroy neutral ships captured ns jirlzes, 

A!! these subjects divide tbetiiselves 
into isvo classes : 

Those that prevent war. 

Those that ameliorate war. 

Of these two classes the first is, of 
cntirse. by far the more itnportant. As 
President Roosevelt says, " I here is 
more need to get rid of the causes of war 
than of the implemertsof war.** Yet the 
subjects of arbitration are relegated to 
the charge of one Cotnmissjnn. while 
those of tlie second and less important 
class, divided by the First Peace Confer* 
enoe between two Commissions, are by 
the Second Conference divided among 
three Comnn'^sinns, In all fnirj^ess. how- 
ever, one must add that among the latter 
may often be found ma.iy causes of war. 
In paying much attention to them the 
Conference hardly deserves the reproach 
that so far it has been regulating war 
rather tJ)an laying the foundations of 
peace. 

Most of that foundation can be laid 
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by the first Commission, that on Arbitra- 
tion, its presidency is appropriately 
held by the same distinguished states- 
man, M. T.con Bourgeois, who held it in 
1899. In character, attainments, and 
experic'iKX' ht- well represents a nation 
whose motto is Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity *' — certainly the indispensable 
spirit of peace and arbitration. 

In all ages a hi^h himianitariaiii.sin 
and love of freedom h.-we marked the 
best Frenchmen, as, in 17 76, we had 
cause to know. These qualities char- 
acterize the ideals and labors of the 
French plenipotentiaries here, MM. Bour- 
geois, d'Fstournelles, and Renault. A 
review of their opinions and labors con- 
stitutes practically a review of the work 
of the Second Peace Conference itself, 
especially where that work is most vital, 
in the province covered by the first 
Commission. As regards method of 
expression, the efforts of the French 
delegation seem the most easily accom* 
plished, for theirs is the Conference's 
o.Ticial language. Speeches made in 
other languages are translated into 
French by the members of the Secre- 
tariat-General. 

The French delegation enjoys a pecu- 
liar distinction. It is the onh- dele<j;ation 
here each of whose jjIi nipotenliaries wa.'* 
a delegate to the First I'eace Conference, 
and each of whom is a member ci the 
Hague Court of Arbitration. 

In the prosecution vi a consistent in- 
ternatioiKil policy a countn,* is generally 
helped if liie miliators of that policy are 
its oontinuers. In the case of France, 
the work bc^n by her in 1S99 is now 
being prosecuted by the same men. If 
the Conference contains bolder negotia- 
tors, like the Americans, it contains none 
keener or more experienced than the 
French. This is putting it strongly. I 
know. For t!ioiin;h the majority of the 
delegates can hardly he called experts 
of the first rank in mternational law, not 
a few here can claim that distinction. 
MM. bourgeois, d'Estournelles, and 
Renault have to be judpfed alongside 
Dr. .\sser. of Holland. M. Beernaert, of 
Belgium, Ur. de Martens, of Russia, and 
Professor Lammasch, of Austria, all of 
whom were members of the First Con> 
fcrence. They and the French delegates 



occupy similar positions of honor and 
authorit>' in the present Conference to 
those they held in that of 1899. 

As has been indicated, the most im- 
portant of these positions is the presi- 
dency of the first Conunission, and it is 
occupied by one who is a French Sena- 
tor, who has been a Deputy President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, Minister of 
Public Instruction, of Justice, of the 
Interior, of Foreign Ad.iirs. Premier of 
France indeed, and who is the head ot 
the French delegation to the Second 
Hague Conference as he was tO the 
first. Yet he is only fifty-six years old. 

The quaint gcfigraphy book of our 
childhood described the national char- 
acteristics of the French as being "a 
fondness for dancing and light wines.'* 
In meeting M. Bourgeois I have always 
been impressed with his unlikeness to 
those supposed tj-pical Frenchmen. He 
has apparently all the seriousness of an 
Englishman, the sturdtness of a German* 
the energy of an American, added t04l 
Frenchman's adaptability. It is difl'icult 
at first to define his nationality, so quickly 
does he turn from one language to 
another and from the instant, instinctive 
understanding of one man's characteris* 
tir<, ■^rH\ yiroclivities to an equally sym- 
piUhelic understanding of another man's. 
To this psychologic advantage he joins 
the ability of a bom parliamentarian in 
handling men. Is it surprising, then, 
that he is the favorite presiding officer 
here i* 

j\s an impressive figure, however, the 
first French delegate is outdistanced by 
the first American delegate, the Hon. 
Joseph II. Choate. One impresses you 
as bein^ a bustiini;. efficient, successful, 
forceful man of allairs ; the other, with 
his nearly two decades more of life, as 
an acuter, loftier, larger, more prophetic 
statesman. 

Eight years a«^o the Commission nn 
Arbitration brought into being those 
triumphs of modem civilization, inter- 
national Commissions of Inquiry' and 
Mediation and an international Court of 
Arbitration. Under the same skillful 
guidance the present Commission ought 
now to insure eight results : 

(I) The autonomous, periodic recur- 
rence of the Hague Conferences; in 
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other words, an International Parlia* 

ment. 

(?) The transformation in orgranization 
and procedure of the prest-nt semi- 
diplomatic Hague Court into an entirely 
judicial body. 

(3) The authorization of a qualified 
body for the codihcation of intematioiKil 
law, and, as far as possible, for the uni- 
fication of all national laws. 

(4) Provision for a general Treaty of 
Obligatory Arbitration on as many sub- 
jects as possible. 

(5) The strengthening of the Commis- 
sions of Inquiry and Mediation clauses 
in the Hague Convention of 1899, 

(6) Prohibition of the use of force in 
collecting public debts until the Hague 
Court shall have pronounced both as to 
the justice and as to the amount of the 
debt in question. 

(7) A more radical iwiy, or fervent 
expression of opinion, than that of 1899 
regarding limitation of armament. 

. (8) An entirely new vceu, declaring 
that nations which go to war without 
first invoking the good ofiices oE the 
Hague Commissions of Inquiry or 
Mediation or Arbitration are the enemies 
of mankind, and Uiat the citizens of 
neutral, states should be prohibited from 
lending money to them — ^a doctrine first 
formally brought forth in America, I 
believe, by Secretary Straus and vigor- 
ously espoused by Mr. Bryan. 

The real work of the first Commis- 
sion is done not se much by its first and 
second sub-commissions as by its Comiti 
(f Fxamm, the v'er^' important e.'ceciitive 
l)ocly just or^ ini/.ed, the .\iiieriraii iiirin- 
ber of which, chosen on Mr. Choate's 
recommendation, is Dr. James Brown 
Scott, Solicitor of the Department of 
State. V As in 1899, tht- presidency also 
of this special committee is held by 
M. Bourgeois. Baron d'Estournelles de 
Constant, the second French delegate, 
is also a member — a compliment to him, 
for France is the only Power to have two 
representatives on the Comite, 

If all the work of the first Commission 
were done by such live men as are M. 
Bourgeois, M. d'Kstournclles, and Mr. 
Scott, some provision mii;lu iia\ e lictii iK- 
ciHed tJpon ere this^o trratify ilu- ^eiii^i ;il 
hope that the Second Hague Conference 
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would audiorize its own autonomous 
periodic recurrence, thus becoming a 

permanent l)ody for the re;^ular and sys- 
tematic consideration of the j)r<th!enis 
arising in the development and applica- 
tion of international law. But practical 
idealists do not waste their ammunition 
1)y premature announcements it these 
V, oil Id irritate recalcitrants who other- 
wise might be persuaded. The world 
has become restive at the apparent slow^ 
ness in securing an International Parlia- 
ment; it expected an immediate expres- 
sion of opinion. Yet the conditions a'e' 
apparently such that only by slowness 
and tact can the desired result be at> 
tained. 

This result has long been desired, and 

with what ever-increasing^ earnestness the 
annals of the Interparliamentar)' Union 
show. Hardly had the First Hague 
Conference closed when the iwoessi^r of 
a second was telt. Men said, « It must 
come in not less than five years, if for 
other reason tlian that thediree ' Declara- 
tions ' will then have lapsed." But when 
the fifth year came round, the Russo- 
Japanese War was in progress. Forqr- 
five nations had to forego the discnssior? 
of pressing problems of jxace simplv 
because two of them were at war '. \ cL, 
as John Hay said at the time, ''the 
fact of an existing war is no reason iR^y 
nations should relax effort towards the 
adoption of rules of conduct which may 
make more remote the chances of future 
wars." Certainly the Interparliamentaiy 
Union of 1904 did not hesitate to request 
President Roosevelt to call a Second 
Hague Conference. He consented, and 
Secretary' Hay sent to our representa- 
tives abroad a letter which will remain 
a classic of diplomacy. But in the fol- 
lowing year, the war being ended, thanks 
to our President's initiative, Nicholas 
II., having summoned the First Confer- 
ence, asked the privilege of calling the 
Second. Mr. Roosevelt at once stood 
aside, training more in thv world's repfard 
!>>■ that act of abncf^aiion and Ci.urtesy 
than if he had dctinitely called the Con- 
ference. Owing to the fact that many 
diplomats of the Western Hemisphere, 
presumable nominees of their Govem- 
nu nts to flie Second Hague Conference, 
were engaged in ' 1906 at~ the Pai2- 
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American Congress, the Conference did 
not meet until 1907. Yet if at the First 
Conference the nations had provided 
that the Second Conference should con- 
vene fi^'e years thereafter. Ji would have 
convened, war or no war. I'he delegates 
to the First Conference expected a sec- 
ond within five years ; this is shown by 
the five years* tenure of life which they 
gave to tilt ir " Declarations.'* 

The onh formal proposition yet made 
for the periodic recurrence <A thc! Con- 
ference is Dr.de Mariens s plan that Uie 
members of the Hague Court should 
convene once a year — a kind of limited 
Hague Conference, as he says, "to 
express ideas upon the progress of 
international law in general." Baron 
d'Estoumelles is much more radical. 
" I believe/* said he to me the other day. 
** in the convening of a picked body of 
men, relieved of all other cares — men 
who shall give their whole time to the 
study of questions of common concern 
to all nations. And, furthermore, I be- 
lieve that they should meet whenever 
desirable to discuss and agree upon im- 
provements in international practices, 
diplomacy, and law ; and, what may sur- 
prise you, that they should not always 
meet here at The Hague, but should 
meet in the various capitals of the 
world — that beint^lhe best way, 1 tiiink, 
to advertise and acclimatize a Peace 
Conference." 

On this subject both the French and 
American delegations have well-defined 
views, but arc bidincf their time. They 
know that if the First Conference created 
an International Court, the Second should 
create an International Parliament 

As with this subject, so also with 
the next in the abo\ e I'st the trans- 
formation of the llaj;ue Court ni ori^ani- 
zation and procedure— it has a specially 
keen advocate in Baron d'Estoumelles. 
It is, indeed, in this province that his ix r- 
sonality and chara< ter have made them- 
selves historically felt. I'hat personality 
and character have left afit impressin one 
great word which he succeeded in having 
inserted in the Hague Treaty of 1 899. For 
at The Hague then, as in his vbits in 
America and Eni;land since, men recoor. 
nized in his wiirsome face " the outward 
sign of an inward grace," the fervor of 



an apostle of peace combined with in- 
finite tact, the patient insistence of one 
who knows that, as Phillips Brooks used 
to say, "some tilings must be so be> 
cause they ought to be so." In this 
spirit M. d'Estournellcs has served his 
country in various diplomatic positions, 
and now serves France as Senator from 
his native province, the Sarthe. But he 
has a wider occupation in the presidency 
of the society founded by him and called 
" Conciliation Internationale " — a title 
surlily the motto of his life. 1 his society 
is spreading abroad the energies di»> 
played by him in bringing together 
French and English parliamentarians, 
the result beinj^ the far-reaching Anglo- 
French agreement of 1904, ending the 
disputes of centuries. This agreement 
was due to M. d'Estoumelies more than 
to any other one man. Paris has since 
seen the visits of Scandinavian, Dutch, 
Belgian, and oilier parliainenlar}' bodies, 
due to the same happy inspiration and 
source. 

But to return to the treaty of 1899 
and to the so-called ArlicU d" Estonrnelles 
in it. The First Conference was about to 
aralt a provision constituting the Hague 
Court as a refuge to which dbputing 
nations might appeal. Baron d'Estour- 
nellcs succeeded in changing the sense 
of the word might " to *' ought." Thus 
the provision now reads : " The Signa- 
tory Powers consider it their duty, if 
serious dispute threatens to break out 
between two or more of them, to remind 
these latter that the Permanent Court is 
open to them." 

By April, 1901, a sufiicient number of 
the Signatory Powers had ratified the 
Hague Convention to secure the Court's 
establishment. It existed for a 5'ear 
without the submission to it of a single 
case. Then it was that M. d'Estour- 
nellcs became a prime mover in getting 
the first cases before the Court. First 
the American and Mexican Govern- 
ments — the only two American Powers 
which had taken part in the Congress of 
1899 — submitted to it the vexed question 
of the Pious Fund, growing out of the 
seizure by Mexico of a fund establishing 
and supporting missions in California 
and T,ower California. ( )ur Govern- 
ment selected two arbitrators from tlic 
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list of judges, and the Mexican Govern- 
meat two. The four chose a fifth. The 
decision was in our favor. About the 
same time the Venezuela Preferential 
Payment dispute broke out. It lay be- 
tween three belligerent and seven pacihc 
Powers* all having claims against the 
Venezuelan Government. England, Ger- 
many, and Italy had blockaded Vene- 
zuelan ports and hmce demanded prefer- 
ential payment. President Roosevelt 
advised that the dispute be considered 
by the Hague Tribunal, knowing that 
the atrial of the case would establish a 
wider reputation for the Court. It did 
so, and as the decision favored the three 
blockading Powers, the Court secured a 
special respect from the very Power, 
Germany, which had opposed its estab- 
lishment. Since then the Court has 
adjustd two other controversies, the 
Muscat Dhows and ihe Japanese Per- 
petual Lease cases. Nearly all the prom* 
inent Powers have now been participants . 
in the ca.ses before the Court. Thus, 
though its operation is only voluntar}', 
it has become a well- recognized means 
of settling the disputes of nations. 

The Hague Convention of 11(99 au- 
thorized each Sii;natory Power to appoint 
for six years, with rii;ht of renewal, four 
persons to act, if called, as arbitrators 
in the new international tribunal. Our 
Government appointed Chief Justice 
Fuller, ex-Atlorncy-Ceneral nrli^j^s. Jud^e 
George Gray, atul Mr. ( )scar Straus, 
now Secretar)' of Commerce. If each 
of the twenty*six Powers signatory to 
the First Conference were now repre> 
sented in its full quota, the entire court 
would consist of over a hundred mem- 
bers ; as it is, there are only about 
seventy-five ready to serve. Of that 
number fifteen are members of the pres- 
ent Conference; namely, the three 
French plenipotentiaries already men- 
tioned, Sir Edw^ard Fry and Sir Ernest 
Satow, of England, Count Tornielli, of 
Italy, M. Beemaert, of Belgium, Dr. 
Asser, of Holland, Herre de Hammar- 
skjold. of Swedt II, Professors Hagerup, 
of Norway, Martens, of Russia. T.am- 
masch, of Austria, and Streit, of Greece, 
Samad Khan, of Persia, and last but 
certainly not least, Mr, Denison, repre- 
senting japan. 



As the Court now stands, it is claimed 
that its members are influenced too 

much, not by the merits of the case per 

se, but by its merits as affected hy the 
Powers. If the Court were cinposed 
of judges, pure aod simple, elected for 
life or for a long term of jears, with the 
obligation to accept no other position, 
would the Venezuela decision have 
favored as preferred creditors the Powers 
which used force ? A member of the 
Japanese delegation raises the same 
question regarding the Courtis adverse 
decision in the Perpetual Leases case. 
However this be. it is incontestable, as 
Secretary Root has said, that the Hague 
Court needs the substitution of judicial 
for a diplomatic sense of responsibility. 
" We need for arbitration judges idio will 
be interested only in the question appear- 
ing on the record before them. Plainly 
tliis end is to be attained by the estab- 
lishment of a court of permanent judges, 
who will have no other occupation and 
no other interest but the exercisr <>{ tiie 
juflif ial faculty under the sanction of 
that iiigh sense of res|xjnsibility." 

To attain Mr. Root's ideal, the Hague 
Court should be a continuing body. 
In the Convention of 1899, and on the 
visiting-cards of the members of the 
Court, it is called •* permanent." But it 
is not really permanent in the laiigest 
sense of that word, for it is not a cofr 
tinning body. It should be so if it is to 
be wholly uninriuenced. rigidU weighing 
each case on its merits. Morover, only 
such a tribunal can guarantee judiciid 
continuity and consistency in decisions. 

In the second place, the Cpurt should 
be small. A permanent contirMiing^ tri- 
bunal cannot, of course, consist of as large 
a number of men ready to serve if called 
upon as would be the case if each of 
the forty five Powers represented at this 
Conference had one nominee apiece : 
besides, the latter form of representation 
would be unjust to the larger Powers, 
Our Supreme Court consists of nine 
members. Any number at The Hague 
which should be over, say, fifteen would 
be tinwteldy. Hence, it is said, the 
problem arises, " How may national 
prejudices be reconciled with the idea 
of grouping ?" No grouping will fully 
satisfy national sensitiveness. Judges 
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may have to be chosen," opines one 
authority here. " independently of na- 
tional boundaries, on a numerical basis, 
SO long as the different systems of law 
and the principal languages are ade- 
quately represented." 

Lastly, the Court should be inexpen 
sive. Speaking of this feature recently, 
ex-Secretary of State Foster, who repre* 
sents China at the Conference, said: 
"The objection of ex]K"nse mij^ht not 
be weighty wiih the j^reat nations, but 
it would press heavily against the smaller 
States with their limited resources. It 
is a matter whidi should commend itself 
to the attention of the Great Powers." 
" Take the Pious Fund case," com- 
mented another ; " the five judges had 
five thousand dollars each for their 
pains. Now add to that the cost of 
counsel, clerks, stenographer in two 
lanj^Tap^es. typewriting, and printing, 
international litigation nrist be made 
cheaper. In any event, there is the inev- 
itable and costly expense of transporta- 
tion to The Hague to the smaller I/atin- 
American states on the other side of the 
globe, and these are precisely the ones 
least able to bear it should they be parties 
tosuitswhichwould properly come before 
the Court here.'* It is true that, in order to 
try their own cases and avoid the costly 
transportation of lawyers and witnesses, 
distant nations may prefer to set up 
their own courts of arbitration independ- 
ently of the Hague Tribunal. Indeed, 
this is already bcinj; done. 

Speaking of The Ha,q;vie as the place 
of establishment of the ixrnnanent Court, 
a distinguished diplomat remarked the 
other day : The disadvantages of cli- 
mate may operate ai^ainst ilic acceptance 
of prottered positions as judges by s<jnie 
eminent men. For those to be chosen 
will, of course, be men of long experi- 
ence, probably men advanced in years. 
They would hardly care to expose them- 
selves to climatic rigors." 

But, as far as possible, the present 
Court must constitute the basis for the 
transformed court. According to the 
Russian proposition, presented b\' Pro- 
fessor de Martens, there shonkl be an 
annual meeting of the Tribunal to elect 
three members to constitute a permanent 
Court, always open to appeal until the 



next year's meeting. Hut according to 
the larger .Vinerican plan i)resented by 
Mr. Choate, the new Court would con- 
sist of fifteen judges, the Conference to 
determine the manner of their choice, 
hnt so that the difTerent systems of law 
and the princijjal languages should be 
properly represented ; the judges to be 
nominated practically for life, certainly 
for a long term of years or until their 
succes.sors are appointed ; the Court to 
sit e'.rr\' year at The Hague, it to elect 
its own tJiiicers and provide its own rates, 
save as the Conference may prescribe 
them ; a majority vote to carry a decision 
and nine men to constitute a quorum; 
finall\ . that in no case is a judge to take 
part in the consideration or decision of 
a suit to which his state is one of the 
parties. One might add : Nor should a 
judge be eligible to any political office 
either during his tenure of oAice or for 
five years thereafter. 

One or the other cf these plans has 
secured the support of many delegations, 
including the German. That means a 
welcome change in the Fathcflnul's 
position of eight years ago, when, in 
order to get a Court created, an Anier- 
ican delegate had, during the Confer- 
ence, to journey to Berlin to plead with 
tht Kaiser! lint now Baron Marschall, 
the first German delegalc, openly says : 
*'The most inii'oriant rt(i)rm herein that 
indicated by )our propf)sition and by 
Russia's, namely, to give to the Hague 
Court the character of a really pernTa- 
Tifiit tribunal. A truly permanent ('oiirt 
would exercise ati attraction, one might 
say automatic, on juridical differences 
of every kind. And I want to add that 
the German delegation is reai]> to u.se 
all its power in the accomplishment of 
this reform." 

So much for organization. As to 
procedure, France has introdiced a 
proposition tending towards certain 
modifications in present practices. Two 
are quite necessary. The history of the 
cases so far tried shows the necessity of 
providing a common language, since 
arbitrators and counsel alike have, in 
general, been appointed without refer- 
ence to their knowledge of the languages 
involved. Secondly, the propriety of a 
member of the Hague Court appearing 
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as counsel for any party in a case before 
it has also been justly questioned. Both 
in the Pious Fund and in the Venezuela 
cases members o£ the Court appeared as 

counsel 1 

Hence, even if they accompl i sh no other 
results, the delegates should transform 
th" present ctisual Conferences into an 
;iui;)nomou!i, i>eric)(lic Parliament, and 
tile present Court into a genuinely per- 
manent tribunal. 

^^'hat then? After international I^is- 
lative and judicial departments there 



logically follows an international exeoh 
tive department Its elements are 

already in ^stence, affirms Baron 
d'Elstournelles. with truth. They need 
only be co-ordinated. The veterans 
here rejoice to have lived to see the day 
when the Powers are joining hands in in* 
ternational legislation and adjudication. 
But shall tlu- Powers not see another 
day when their military forces shall have 
become mere police forces controlled 
by an international Ministry ? And then 
why not an International President ? 

Th« Hague. 



THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS 

BY W. R, PEABODr 



A VACATION in the woods prom- 
ises at least two moments of 
perfect pleasure. The first is 

at the railway station when, with a cigar 
in his pocket and a book in his hand, a 
man chooses his seat in the smoking 
compartment of a parlor car and watches 
the posts of the train-shed pass slowly 
behind him. The second is at some 
frontier village when, in his flannel shirt 
and old gray hat, he shoves his canoe 
clear of the river bank or slips his foot 
into a snow-shoe thong and turns towards 
the forest. The former is the happy 
moment of thankfulness at leaving the 
familiar world of business responsibili- 
ties; the latter is the thrilling moment 
of anticipation at entering the unexplored 
world of nature. As the locomotive 
gathers headway he realizes that the 
problems of his office which had ap- 
peared so vexing were in reality but 
specters created by a tired brain ; already 
they have become indistinct memorieSi 
like those incidents of unpleasant dreams 
which arc so incomprehensible in the 
morning. As the last house of the fron- 
tier village disappears behind a hill, he 
perceives that he is m w facing the great 
realities of life the sky and the \v(X)ds 
and the n»uumairis. While he is l<H>king 
his soul becomes filled with a lust for 
honorable conquests — conquests over 
rushing waters and steep hillsides and 
wet firewood. 

To get true cnjo>inent out of a vaca- 



tion in the woods a man must ha\ e more 
tiian a love for nature and die open ; be 
must have a relish for uncertainty and 

discoverj'. He must belong, not to the 
merely migrator)", but to the nomadic 
class of animals, which, unsatisiied by 
returning to dieir old haunts, sec^ each 
season a new range. Familiarity with 
a path does not make that path less 
beautiful, but it does make impr)ssihle 
the question of deepe.st interest which 
can be asked about a path — ^Where don 
this path lead.^ The man who really 
values the ^istence of a path is he who 
stumbles on it as he is pushinj:^ his way 
through the underbrush; tlie man who 
fully appreciates the pleasure of walk* 
ing on one is he who does not know 
whether it will continue beyond the next 
turn. 

I met, the other day, a friend who 
said to me : *• When vacation comes, 
give me the woods. Each summer I 
spend a whole month at my camp in the 
-Adirondacks." 

Deluded fellow ! He fancies that he 
appreciates the opportunities for happ* 
ness which the woods can offer ; yet be 
assumes now that each evening, by no 
effort or skill of his, sujiper will W ready 
for him at sunset, and he will sleep dry. 
He never will know the pleasure of dis-- 
covering toward the end of a lowering; 
afternoon the perfect camping-ground, 
with its l)ubl)Iintj spring, its overhan«rinK 
rock tor a fireplace, its balsam thicket 
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for bedding, and its dead pine-stump for 

firewood. 

" Now let it rain," you say, as, with a 
stick that you are putting on to the fire, 

you give a final blow to a tent-peg. " We 
are ready when the clouds are," you 
add, as you slide into your blanket. 
Then when yoa wake in the middle of 
the night, and hear the thump, thump 
of f^reat drops falling on the tent fly 
from the overloaded branches '^f the 
.spruce above, you turn over and murmur, 
'* I am still wanxk and dry," and tran- 
quilly sleep again. 

But surely you are nr-t always al^le 
to cfet the better of nature," said a 
doubting Ihomas of summer hotel 
habits, to whom a companion and I were 
relating self-satisfying reminiscences. 

No, thank Heaven, we are nol," we 
answered. . 

*• Do you remember that twenty-second 
of February' back of Mount Carrigain V* 
said one of us to the other. " The snow 
was so soft that we could not get through 
to the cabin at the forks of the Swift 
River. By nightfall we were so tired 
that we had come to that condition of 
mind and body in whidi each almost 
believed that hb tumbles into snow-cov- 
ered bushes were due to the other man's 
stupidity. So with our snow-shoes we 
dug a hole in the snow and tumbled 
in. Do you remember," he went on, 
"that on this particular occasion of all 
others there were only hemlocks and 
yellow birches in sight? No coaxing 
could induce them to burn. They merely 
flared up }n a glorious spurt of blazing 
bark and then sizzled out in the snow. 
Do ''Ml rf-nuinber how the more we 
persevcreti the more numb i^rtw our 
fingers, and how, linally, we agreed that 
in high altitudes small portions of half- 
cooked bacon, half^thawed bread, and 
half-boiled tea were more wholesome 
than a hearn* dinner? Accordingly each 
man rolled up in his blanket, then each 
did his best to roll under the other, and, 
in as minute a heap as we could make 
of ourselves, we shivered and slept until 
the morning." 

•* But do you remember what a night 
it was," I broke in, " so still and clear ? It 
was theonly night when I have lain awake 
in the woods listening and heard abso- 



lutely no sound. I felt like a child who 
believes that he can touch the moon, so 
near did it seem ; and what a glorious 
sunrise it was through those same snow- 
laden, fireproof hemlocks ! Yes, that 
was indeed a tramp — about the best we 
ever look together." 

A source of pleasure to the wanderer 
in the woods not unlike that derived 
from interesting discoveries or success- 
ful achievements lies in the intellectual 
satisfaction which comes from skillful 
reconnoitering. Stand at the foot of a 
steep mountain side and mark out the 
possible route of ascent. *' It must be 
across the tail of the slide," you say, 
*• then on to that shoulder, then, bearing 
down under the ledges, it must lead 
straight up the narrow gash in the cliff 
to the backbone of the ridge." Or sur- 
vey a stretch of whi.ling, sucking rapids 
from a vantage-point on the shore. 
••They can be run," you announce, "if 
we cling to the right bank, then, drawing 
the canoe across the eddy under the big 
boulder, make a shaq) turn and a quick 
drive, heading her for the black tongue 
of water between the white cauliflowers 
of foam." • 

What is it that causes you to throw 
yourself on the shelf of rock at the crest 
of the mountain with the knowledge that 
life has offered you her best, or leads 
you, as the canoe glides into still waters, 
to relax your hold on the paddle and 
turn in your bow seat to look into the 
glistening eyes of your stern man ? Is 
It the sense of victorious power which 
came over you as you pulled yourself 
clear of the chasm, or the gratifying 
shoot of the canoe as she slips past a 
jagged rock ; or is it the consciousness 
that your judgment led you to take tlie 
proper course ? It must be the latter 
thought fully as much as the former, for 
the first word of your companion is, 
"We hit the right w'ay, didn't we?" 
And, uh ! the hunnliation when, too late 
to turn back, you find that the current 
was faster than i anticipated, or the 
v.-ater sliallowcr. With no room to turn 
in the edtly, your only recourse is to 
strike the rock so that the thin canvas 
will be torn as little as possible. Sorrow^ 
fully and silently you salvage the packs 
from the friendly sandbar fifty feet below. 
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Vour pride is hurt, not so much because 
you lacked the necessary skill in the 
emeigency, as because your judgment 

of conditions was ohvii>u>!\ at fault. 

A curious characteristic wliich a trip 
in the woods shares with a journey to 
Europe is that the pleasantest recollec- 
tions are often not of the great events of 
the summer, but of unanticipated inci- 
dents, the memories of a day which we 
thought was to he wasted. " Yes. 1 saw 
London,"' says a returned traveler. " It 
was all that I expected it to be. But you 
should have been with us the da) uhcn 
we misscil (he train at Dover. To kill 
lime we went to dri\c. and discmercd 
the most charming village in Kngland. 
It had a real thatched-roof inn. Best of 
all, it was not in the guide-book.** 

And who would ha\ e his canne trips 
rnrried out accordin:^ to the itinerary? 
One of the days 1 remember which has 
made life richer opened as a morning 
that bade fair to spoil a vacation. Bound 
for a salmon river on the northern side 
of the f'tilf of St. Lawrence, we had 
boarded the evening before a little tramp 
steamer at Quebec. Business had been 
deserted at a few hours' notice, for it was 
already late in the fishing season when 
escape from the c ity had become possible 
and we knew that if we missed our con- 
nections we might well arrive after the 
salmon had ceased to take the fly. The 
delay of an hour at starting had seemed 
interminable. But that morning when 
we w oke there was no sound of throbbing 
machinery or of driven water. In dismay 
I jumped to die porthole, only to discover 
that we were lying at anchor in a thick 
St. Lawrence fog. It was a dreary 
breakfast. I had just lighted a conitort 
ing pipe, however, and had begim iti 
pace the slippery deck, when the door of 
the pilot-house opened and our grizzled 
eaptain, Scotch in every word and ges 
Hue, put oi.t his head. Me sh<>( (hk- 
glance at the soggy streamer to learn 
whether the wind had shifted, then one 
at the anchor chain to satisfy himself 
that the river current was not cansini^ 
the vessel to run over her anchor, and 
finally one at me. 

" It*s a bit domp," said he. •* Better 
cooni in here where it's dry. ' 

in I went gladly enough, into a haze 



of tobacco smoke liucker than the fog 
outside. I could just see far enough 
ahead to navigate past various ohstnic* 

tions in the shape < f ' liidc boots and 
leather coats, and to Jiiake a berth ntxt 
to a gaunt, bearded man who m a> putting 
vigorously at an evil-smelling cigar. 

** Much obliged. Rather slow progress 
we are making," said I. 

••Morning,*' B>nr.'' 'G'day." 
sounded through the haze fnoni all direc- 
tions, like the deep grunts of ihc fog 
whistles that penetrated the mist outside. 
A moment of silence, then there came 
encouragingly from the captain, who was 
standing in the doonvay : 

Where was you when that hapi>cned. 
Bill?** 

" Bout seventy-live mile this side of 
Helle Isle, as near as 1 could reckon, ' 
answered a voice from somewhere on 
!n) left. " The dogs were getting pretty 
bad : the leader was the only one who 
could pull his we^ht Do you remember 
the dog with the black leg. Jean, that I 
bought when Thibault died down to 
Ksquiniaux Point ?" 

I straightened up and took out roy 
pipe, for I was suddenly aware that when 
I had left the deck I had stepped into a 
new world —a world of ice and dog sleds, 
where men set traps and gather furs, 
where a man starts alone with his ritie, 
his blanket, and his dogfs on a five-huo» 
dred-miJe journey through the snow. 

'* In the night the dogs chewed eft the 
leather hinges of the door. When 1 
woke there was nar>^ a one in sight It 
was a good three hundred mile from there 
up the river, and 1 started off by falling 
ihrongh a hole in the ice that the snow 
hat! c( •% ercd ." 

i his apparently was not a laic c»f 
adventure. The speaker was talking in 
the half-humorous, half-mditferent voice 
of a man at the club who, the night 
lu fore. had tnivsrcl ihc last car to his 
suburban home and regards the fact that 
he had to walk as a joke on himself 
which he was in duty bound to tell. It 
was soon obvious that each man present 
had been through similar hardshij^s. .and 
that in this company no man would have 
dared, had he desired, to exaggerate hts 
experiences. 

One tale followed another, each cau^i* 
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iri)^ .1 word of romiiiciU ur criticism or 
reminiscence. Su, while the fog blew 
heavily across our bow, at times hiding 
the deck watch as he stood far forward 
with his hand on the lanyard of the ship^s 
bell, at times liftinj^ enough to reveal the 
spars of a schooiu r anchored upon our 
port quarter, the morning slipped by and 
the afternoon fled after it. In the eve- 
ning, as for the third time we sank back 
into the s.imc scnts. the captain drew 
from the lockrr a stuhhy black bottle. 

*' Once when i was at Hamilton 
Inlet," began some one. We wefe off 
again. Finally, after listening to the 
captain's version of the wreck of the 
Nof-rman, my gaunt neighbor held the 
bottle on its side against the lamp, shook 
his head sorrowfully, and " allowed it 
was time to turn in." Fi^ minutes 
later I was alone, except for the lookout, 
X)aring the deck through the eddying 
Ui'^, and dreaniin;^ dreams. To the nthcTs 
it had been a tki} to i)e endured ; to me 
it had been an experience to be treas* 
ured. For I had learned the ways of 
the marten and the silver fox ; 1 had 
heard the names of those great lakes and 
rivers which lie in that mysterious region 
beyond " the height of land ;" 1 had 
breathed the spirit of the North ; and I 
knew that in my turn I had heard the 
call f «f the " silent p!a< 

OiH f since that evening the call has 
sountled with the same clearness. Wc 
had been fishing a river in southern 
Labrador, and had paddled ashore late 
one afternoon at a little settlemefit near 
the coast. There we learned that the 
fortnightly steamer was due to stop the 
next day at the Hudson Bay Post sixteen 
miles west. A heavy southeaster had 
raised such a sea over the bar at the 
mouth of the river that no tishinq: br»at 
could live in it. The only nuans of 
communication with the post by land 
was the beach which swept the whole 
distance without a break. We were 
obviously in for a nli^ht tramp. .Xfter an 
hour of argument and persuasion, in which 
all the villagers were interested partici- 
pants, we prevailed on the owner of the 
single village pony to convey our dunnage 
in a fish-cart. At about eight o'clock 
in the evening we followed him afoot. 

It was the night of the full moon. The 



wind, then nearly a gale, was driving an 
nnendliig procession of ragged clouds 
across the sky, first whipping and tear- 
ing them into filmy fragments, then 
welding the pieces into an immense dark 
mass, only to rip it a'.^ain into strips. 
Once when the .sk\- was ahnost clear 
the moonbeams fell upon mile after mile 
of wliite, excited waves madly rushing 
after each other, now overtaking and 
grappling with one another, rising and 
sinking in a deadly stni<;;.^1e, now joining 
forces and seething onward, to end their 
race by hurling themselves headlong 
against the black cliff of a distant point. 
Above the beach, here and there crowd- 
ing upon it. stood the forest — that forest 
which, unbroken by roads, ungashed by 
axes, perhaps uncrossed by trails, ex- 
tended north until finally it shrank into 
the ground before the arctic blasts from 
Ungava. 

The gale swej^t i;s forward at a rapid 
pace. The exhilaration of the night 
penetrated our blood. We sang at the 
top of our voices, jumped pools, recited 
battle poems, until by chance one of us. 
looking far ahead, saw a black fonn out- 
lined again.st the sky. We slopped. In 
the half darkness it appeared to be glid- 
ing towards us. Suddenly it became the 
figure of an Indian striding along by the 
water's edge. He was moving stub- 
bornly with his body bent aiL^ainst the 
wind, yet steadily, as one who has before 
him an infinitely long journey. We 
hailed him across the beach, but the gale 
swept the sound of our voices to leeward, 
or our figures were indi.'^lmgui.shable 
against the spruce-trees, for, without 
turning his head, he pressed steadily on. 
He probably was only some belated 
wanderer, who, misled by the luxuries of 
civilization, had outstayed the flotilla of 
canoes in which he came to trade at 
the post, and who was now following it 
back to the trapping grounds. But that 
night to us he w as the spirit of the woods 
as silently, steadil\. and patiently he 
strode on into his northern night. 

How freiiuenily the memories of such 
casual incidents recur during the, busy 
w inter months ! You return from a vaca- 
tion fresh with a new enthusiasm for a 
winter of work, filled with a determina- 
tion to make the year count, eager to 
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face the problems from which you 
had so eagerly escajjed. You honestl\ 
believe that your dreams of the north- 
land have been put away with your old 
clothes. But all of a sudden on some 
morning, when, after an easterly storm, 
the wind comes sprtrklinj^^ nut of the 
northwest, you feel a \\\'^ at your heart- 
strings. As you walk the pavements to 
the office, the brick buildings become a 
misty frame for die picture of a tote road 
throup:h the spruce forest. Above the 
underbrush on one side you can just 



see the tearing, w^hirling river, and or 
the other side the iKT^xmdicular gray 
riank of the mountain stiil dnppiiig (rota 
yesterday's storm. Above the tumult <k 
the water you hear the morning song 
of a hermit thrush. Your step umon 
sciously leni3:thens into the cn-^y stride of 
the trail : noh lift your head i< ' catch the 
til^l punociU whitf from tlie carap-tirc; 
your grip upon your lawyer's bog chaises 
as your fingers leel for the customary 
balance of an ax ; and your soul goes 
singing oft into the woods. 



PROBLEMS OF EFERY-DAY LIFE 



THE TRUE MAN AND THE 

CHURCH'S VOICE 

Br LAIRD IVINGATE SNELL 



A FREQUENT question — more or 
less jocular— that one hears 
from factory men is, "Why 

don*t you go to the 'bosses,* the em- 
ployers and capitalists ? They need to 
be made good more than we do." 

Why not, indeed, especially as tlie 
employers probably do need it die more ? 
Well, when the earthquake has put your 
house out of plumb, wh\ do ymi not 
beijin settincf it strai«fht from \W- lop ? 
The top is most out of plumb. \\ hy do 
you not doctor the withering leaves on 
your dying tree, instead of digging about 
it, watering the roots, enriching the soil ? 

The common man is the foundation of 
society, and, thank (iod, he is its most 
unspoilable element. Not only must 
mora) reform and religious quickening 
begin at the ro ot, with him, and through 
him spread l ) Ijranches and lenves : not 
only is it the fact that quickening and 
enlightenment for llie • upper " strata of 
society must come through the demon* 
stration the common man will yet give 
of religion in its reality, moralit}', breadth, 
and power ; it is also the fact that the 
mind ot the common man is genuinely 
open towards truth, his nature is sound 

' T^tuler this general l»e.id are include'! sevm hnet 
art'.il -- ■ •> Mr. Stiell. dealinir with lir.u tu .il uui |>fr 
sonai reii^ii>u>» probk-nu. Tlic prfM.iit i» xXvc louttli 
aftkie of tlw wries.— The Eihtors, 



and simple enough to receive and give 
growth to truth, and as for his conscience, 
he is but awaidng an adequate social 
vehicle to give it united, emphatic rr- 

soundincf. refonnin«:f t-xpression. 

1 here is one way u» reach the coo- 
sciences of sinners in high places ; that 
is to quicken and give utterance to the 
social conscience. Just this is the prime 
funciion of a church the quickening 
aiui nl teranee of the entjscienc** of society 
But the Church to-day is playing llamlrr 
with the Prince of Denmark left out- 
trying to utter die social conscience, while 
the sound core of society, the jqrr-t 
sotinding diapason in all social mterii te 
— the class of sincere, clear-think/ng. 
clean-living, simply-conscientious 'rofk- 
ingmen — is outside the Church. What 
wr)nder that the Church is powerless! 
'I'hf» utinatural divorce Ix'lween the 
( hurch and the common people leavo 
the people uiih no moutlipiece, and the 
Church with no full-toned. tTue-ringio? 
Word. 

The fault must lie with the Church. 
Were she like her Master, she would be 
of the people ; honest folk by right arc 
of the Church. The Church's fault Ins 
a threefold root : untruth, caste, idolatry, 
.she must rid herself of these or A'ic- 
while a new Church grows up from ^ 
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unchurched masses, broad as the true nor Greek nor Jew, bond nor free, black 
life, vital with the conscience of the com- nor white, high nor low, but all one in 
mon man, mighty in the spirit diat knows Christ Jesus. 



THE AMERICAN COLONIES' 



ONE of the most noticeable fea- 
tures of the recent publishinjj 
season has been the appearance 
of an unusual number of books dealing 
witii American colonial history. In part, 
doubtless, this is due to the interest 
aroused in the subject by the celebration 
of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the settlement of Virginia; but in greater 
part it seems ascribable to and indicative 
of a spontaneous and increasing desire 
for fuller information respecting the ear- 
lier scenes of the American drama and 
the actors therein. Certainly the ma- 
jority of the works issued during the 
past few months, and all of those which 
it is our intention to notice here, are 
primarily intended for solid instruction, 
and at the same time bear every sign of 
having been published to meet other 
than a purely scholastic demand. Take, 
for example, the MacLehose reprint of 
the writini^s of John Smith. In former 
times the redoubtable Captain's quaint 
narratives would have been considered 
of interest only to scholars, and cast in 
the dull and sober form deemed appro- 
priate to historical " source books." Hut 
in the present edition we are given a 
work that delights the eye as well as 
th^ mind — ^two handsome volumes of a 
striking bindmg, capital illustrations, 

• The General! Historic of \'in,inia. New Ensland, 
and tlie Summer I">lc>. ToLietltcr with Tlie True 
Travels, Adventures, and ( )liserv.itions, and a ^--a 
(iranimar. By Captain John .^mith. >ometymes fiuv- 
crnor in those coiintr\cs and .\dnurail of New Knt;- 
land. Two vols. The .Niatniillan (Company, New \'ork. 

The Records of the Vir^;ini.^ Cunij>any of London— 
The Court Book, from the .ManuscniJt in ti»e I,ibrar>' 
of Congress. Edited with an Introduction and Bibh- 
o>(rAL>hy by Susan Myra Kingsbury. Preface by Her- 
bert Levi Osgood. Two vols. Govaninent Prmting 
House, Wwmngton. tA per set. 

The Amerkaa Colonies in Uw Sevmtamtli Cen- 
tury. Hei1»rtL«viOsKood. VoLm. TheMac- 
millan Company. New Voric. |3. net. 

English Colonies in America. By J. A. Ooyle. 
Vol. IV.. The Middle Colonies. Vol. V., Tlie Colo- 
nies under the House of Hanover. Henry Holt & 
Co.. New York. f3.50. net, per volume. 

Correspondence of William Pitt when Secretary of 
State with Colonial Governors and Milit.ii^' and 
Naval Commissioners in America. Ivlited. under the 
Auspices of the National Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America, by dertrude Selwyn Kimball. 
Two vols. The Maanillan Company, New York. 
16. Mt, per set 



clear Xy^, and light-weight paper, vol- 
umes altogether appropriate for the li- 
brary tnl)le anti Ijy their very gaib 
inviting perusal. Exciting reading, too, 
they will be found by those who have 
not already made the acquaintance of 
the adventurous Smith and fared with 
him through his picturesque career as 
crusader, mariner, discoverer, explorer, 
and^founder. 

Indeed, there is only one criticism to 
be passed on the MacLehose reprint. 
Recent investigations, and particularly 
the laljors of the late Alexander Brown, 
have brought to light a number of original 
documents largely discrediting Smith's 
\vritings~so far, at any rate, as they 
relate to the administration of the Vir- 
ginia Company's affairs; and similarly a 
heated controversy has arisen with 
respect to the truth of the celebrated 
Pocahontas story and of Smith's exploits 
in the Turkish \vars. Yet. except for 
the scantiest of mention in the brief 
introductory statement of the publishers, 
the reader is left absolutely in ignorance 
of the fact that Smith's veracity has been 
questioned. Tor this there can be nc 
excuse. F.ven if it be argued — as Knglish 
historians, in contradiction to their Ameri- 
can colleagues, seem inclined to argue — 
that the case against Smith has not been 
salisfactoriiy proved, care should have 
been taken at least to indicate the 
points in dispute and the sources upon 
which the doubters rest their claims. 

By a happy coincidence, however, one 
of these sources, and a mo.st impressive 
one, is now made available by the inil> 
lication of the " Court Book of the Vir- 
ginia Company." To judge from Smith*& 
narrative, the record of the Virginia 
Company, particularly after the Sandys 
Southampton administration had re- 
placed that of Smythe, was one of gross 
mismanagement, if not worse, and the 
action of King James in revoking the 
Company's charter was amply warranted. 
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But the facts, as sufficiently shown by 
Mr. Brown in his " The Genesis of the 
United States," bear out the directly 
opposite opinion, and reveal the Com- 
pany as actually the source not only of 
the colony's success, but of the demO' 
cratic impulse which found t irly frui- 
tion in the crention of the \'ir<;^inrn 
llousi- of lUni^t ssrs. the lirst representa- 
tive legislative body to assemble within 
the present limits of the United States. 
The stor>' of the Company's achieve- 
ments and policies is not fully told 
in the "Court Book," which dates 
only from 1619, the earlier volumes 
being apparently irretrievably lost. But 
enough is told to enable the reader to 
gain for himself a truer idea than Smith 
fjives of the motives and ohji cts of the 
associates in that wonderful colonizing 
enterprise of the seventeenth century, 
and the causes which ultimately led to 
their disruption, without, however, wreck- 
ing the noble structure tlu y IkkI erected 
on the shores of faraway America. 
Assistance to the proj>er understanding 
of the Company's place in American 
history will also be derived from the 
exhaustive and scholarly introductory 
essays contributed by Miss Kingsbury 
and Professor Osijood. 

Professor Osgood, in fact, affords a 
further glimpse of the history and oix- ra- 
tions of the Virginia Company in the 
opening pages of ilu* ro!irhifIiri<; \ olinne 
of his *' The American Cotoiiirs in the 
Seventeenth Century." In the preced- 
ing volumes of this work — reviewed at 
length in The Outlook for March 25. 
1905 — a comprehensive study was made 
of the institutional history of the colo- 
nies from the special standpoint uf 
their internal development, as influ- 
enced chiefly by the novel environment 
in which the tlist settlers found them- 
sehes. Now Protes'-nr ^)^l;fHl(! rcirnv- 
erses the same ground lor the j>urpose 
of showing how the colonial policy of 
the mother country influenced their evo> 
lution. We had hoped, from the method 
pursurd .H i ! the thoroughness displayed 
in the otfu r \ ()Iumes. that he woxild em- 
brace the opportunity to give a systematic 
account of the structure and functioning 
of the Knglish colonial system. But 
this hope has been only partially realized. 



and that in a way which makes it dir^- 
cult for the student to comprehend read 

ily the nature of the machinerx' w hereby 
the home authorities excrci,>c-ti a more 
or less efficient control and strove t--> 
consummate the imperial ideal of veil- 
ing tile colonies into a we 11 -organized 
unity. On the other hand, in his trt2: 
nicnt of this scheme of consolidaii : 
and Its effects on colonial dcvclopiiur:;: 
Professor Osgood's work will be fotrnd 
singularly helpful 

Here, too. is his main theme, lo which 
he cleaves with an assiduity that g^^ 
the volume quite a difTerent aspect fn-cii 
its predecessors, rendering it almost a« 
much a political as an institutional his- 
tory of the colonies. A brief statemt nt 
of its contents \\'\\\ make this plair.. 
After an all too short docrijition of the 
"nature and organs of iaipertai control," 
Professor Osgood opens with a review 
of the initial step in the long-continucc 
and never wholly successful efforts 
the Stuarts to vindicnte their authorit) 
in America — the revocation by Jamt-> I. 
of the charter granted to the Virginia 
Company. Then follows a comprehen- 
sive survey of the way in which pre-sure 
was next ap|)!icd to Mnssachusetl.s, t.» 
meet with a resislaocc cloid)ly efTective 
because, unlike the \ agmia Companv. 
the Massachusetts Company was gec^- 
graphically far removed from ro>^l con- 
trol, and could resort lo tactics imp* >- 
»jihle in the case of the other. Ix*a\inir 
ii»e Puritans, stitTened in their spirit *4 
independence by successful opposititMi 
to the King, and sketching the i>cginnings 
of N'irginia as a royal province, Pr.j> 
fessor Osgood reaches j>erh;ip^ the mi'^t 
interesting and certainly not the least 
important section of this volume — the 
elucidation of the relations between the 
colonies and the mother country durit^ 
the Ci\ il W AX and the years precedent 
to the Stuart Restoration, and the devel- 
opment in that pericxi of the Engl.^h 
colonial system. Here the main featur^k 
as they appear from his pages, are the 
tinnsunl freedom enjoyed by the colonists 
and the consequent growth of denn> 
cratic ideas, the transition of control 
from the executive to the legislative 
branch of the home govemnnent andtbe 
passage of the acts of trade of 1650 and 
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1651. maikinpf the inauguration of the 
so-called niercaiuile system, which, in- 
tended as a means of conserving imperial 
interests, was uUiinatel)!^ to hasten die 
severance of the American colonies 
from the empire. The period of the 
Coiniiu)invtMlih al an end, Professor 
Osgood approaches the policies of the 
Restoration era with a concise exposi- 
tion of the effect of the conquest of 
New Netherland and the selllcment of 
the Carolinas in increasing: Stuart anxi- 
ety to enforce royal authority and to 
carrj' out the long-pending scheme of 
colonial consolidation ; gives an admi- 
rable account of the experiences of the 
royal commissioners sent out by Charles 
11. to complete llu- " rcoccupation " of 
New Netherlanu and to deal with the 
recalcitrant New Englanders ; digresses 
for an explanation of the early inHueaces 
of the mercantile system, iiK hidins^ a 
detailed narrative of the manner in 
which the colonists evaded its prohibi- 
tions; and recovers the chronological 
thread with a careful study of the 
Restoration history of Virginia. There- 
after his chief concern is tn elaborate 
the methods whereby, beginning with 
the revocation of tlie Massachusetts char- 
ter, the system of royal control was ex- 
tended from colony to colony, and the 
short li\ ed Dominion of New Fln^land 
brought into exisicnce. The tijiheavals 
in New England and New York (^which, 
coincident with the revolution in Eng- 
land, swept the Stuarts and their plans 
out of history) and the collapse of the 
proprietary' fjovernment in Maryland 
form the subject matter of the closing 
chapters. 

Necessarily, much is said about insti- 
tutional relationships and consequences ; 
but instead of standing out in bold re lie f, 
as in the \ ohunes relating to internal 
development, this aspect of the subject 
is too often obscured by the mass of 
narrative detail which might well have 
been reduced to smaller compass. Such 
reduction, particularly iti the chajMers 
having to do with the royal commission 
of 1664, Bacon's and Leisier's rebellions, 
and the later history of Viiginia, would 
have resulted in an access both of clear- 
ness and interest. I!ut if. compared with 
its predecessors, this hnal installment 



of Professor Osgood's work must be 
accounted inferior, it should nevertheless 
be pointed out that it is exceedingly and 
soundly informative. In many respects, 
and particularly in the chapters on the 
duel between the Virginia Company and 
James I., the colonial policy of the 
" interregnum," and the acts of trade, 
it provides the student with knowledge 
that he could otherwise obtain only by 
painful research. .And it is distinctly a 
product of real scholarship, distinguished 
by a constant and conscientious weigh- 
ing of authorities and a keen discrimina- 
tion between the trustworthy and the 
unreliable. In this regard it contrasts 
favorably with another recently published 
contribution to the same subject -the 
concluding volumes of Mr. Doyle's 
" English Colonies in America." 

When the opening volumes of Mr. 
Doyle's woik ap|x'ared, more than 
twenty years ago, they were greeted with 
the warmest praise and the prediction was 
made that they would long remain a stand* 
ard authority. To-day they are still held 
in the highest esteem, a sufficient illustra- 
tion being the number of copies main- 
tained on the " reserved " shelves »>f die 
Harvard Librarj-. But their successors 
will hardly meet with tf»e same favor. 
The qualities of keen analjtical judg> 
ment. impartiality, and reatlablent ss that 
won the applause of the critics are still 
in evidence, but with them a decided 
inaccuracy of detail and negligence as 
to sources. Particularly is this true of 
the chapters on the history of New 
Netherland -which Mr, T)oyle persists 
in calling New Netherlands — and New 
York. To cite a few of the more con- 
spicuous examples, the entire introduc- 
tory exposition of the sources of Hol- 
land's weakness as a North .American 
coloni/iiig powL-i sutlers I'roin non- 
recognition of the essentially military 
character of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany ; the story of the relations between 
the Dutch and the Indians is distorted 
by undue reliance on the statements 
of the pairuon De \ ries, who is now 
generally regarded as somewhat of a 
romancer ; errors of fact in detailing the 
later histor>' of the colony under Stuy* 
vesant and after the FnijUsh ronqnest 
arise from similar unquestioning ciedencg 
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in the historian Brodhead ; and imper- 
fect scrutiny of the sources is further 
apparent in the narrative of the Du(' h 
conquest of New Sweden. As the work 
progresses it constantly improves, though 
even at its best signs of hasty writing, 
if nothing worse, are in evidence. Thus, 
in describinjj Penn the portrait drawn is 
far more tiattering than the judgment 
rendered on his character and achieve- 
mentSf and a positive contradiction is 
found in the opinion recorded on one 
pap^e that the jjreat Quaker possessed 
keen insight into human nature, nnd uw 
another that he could not read human 
nature at all. Similarly, altl^ough his 
own pages make the reader acquainted 
with a striking succession of notable 
historical personages, Mr. Uoyle does not 
hesitate to deliver himself of the aston- 
ishing dictum: "In studying the history 
of the American colonies we are at once 
struck with a certain lack of biographical 
interest, with the absence of conspicuous 
figures who have towered above their 
fetlow-men and stamped their own per- 
sonal influence on the community.'* 

Serious defects these, particularly in 
an age when scholarship is demanding 
more strictly than ever exactness of 
statement and accuracy of detail. Never- 
theless, if betraying obvious shortcom- 
ing's and falling below the standard set 
by the volumes of twenty vears ago, 
"The Middle Colonies " and "The Col- 
onies Under the House of Hanover" 
unquestionably possess redeeming qual- 
ities that will insure for them an inter- 
ested and an eclitied audience. Like 
Professor ( )si;oo(rs third volume, to pui 
it bricriy, they are infinitely more deserv- 
ing of praise than of censure, and if the 
candid critic cannot withhold the one he 
should even more readily extend the 
other. As was said, in a t;i nt.ra! way. 
they are characterised b} keen aiialyiicai 
judgment, impartiality, and readableness. 
The author's historical instinct, indeed, 
saves him from many a blunder into 
which OIK- wouki naturally expect his 
faulty authorities to lead him. Thus, for 
all the erroneous statements in the New 
Netherland and New York chapters, the 
truth with r( sj)ert to essentials is firmly 
^■ras|H'(l anfl tlic aetnrs in the (It.iina of 
long ago move across the stage each 



in his proper r61e. Especially note> 

worthy, at this point, is the picture of 
rnisty old Peter Stiiyvesant. he of the 
wooden leg and attenuated temper, who 
yet was far and away the best ol the 
Dutch governors and wins a generous 
and merited meed of praise from Mr. 
Doyle. And in h itvlling fundamental 
questions of cause ai d effect in the de- 
velopment of the separation of the col- 
onies, one from another and from the 
mother country, a saneness of vision and 
a soundness of judpfment are unfatlinglv 
e\ ident. On certain questions — as the 
relative importance of the fee and tax di>- 
putes, the paper money controversies, and 
the trade restrictions in engendering the 
animosities that culminated in the- War 
for Independence — Mr. Doyle will not 
command universal agreement. Bui none 
can fail to profit from a careful study of 
his pages, and even those most inclined 
to carp at the blemishes indicated above 
will readih' concede the success with 
which, viewing his work as a whole, he 
has breathed life and meaning into the 
most prosaic aspects of the historic past 
whereof he w rites. 

His Inst chapter carries the storj- of 
the colonies down to the close of the 
French and Indian War, without, how- 
ever, examining that strugsgle from other 
than the standpoint of its influence on the 
future of the colonists, and also, appar- 
ently, without examining it in the light 
of the highly important documents con- 
tained in Miss Kimball's Colonic 
Correspondence ofr William Pitt'* This 
is another " source book " that has 
been printed and bound in a form cal- 
culated to make a strong appeal to a 
wider circle of readers than is usually 
gained by compilations of its kind. It 
contains, in all. nearly fue hundred 
letters, of which fewer than se\ entyhnve 
been made public before. Over one 
hundred and twenty-five of the letters 
were written by Pitt himself, and tfie 
remainder by the various naval and mili- 
tary coauuanders and colonial govtruur:> 
who were associated with him, in one 
capacity or another, in the long and 
desperate struggle with France, To the 
student of the life and character c^f Pitt, 
no le^s than id the student of the I rench 
and Indian War, the letters are invaiu- 
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able. They confirm beyond question all caiiy, to a iirst-hand narrative of the 

that has hitherto been said about Pitt's French and Indian War from the njouieiu 

capacity to take infinite pains, and to Pitt assumed control ; that is to say, at 

arouse enthusiasm in his subordinates, the close of 1756« The Amherst letters 

To the minutest detail, as the corre* of 1758, for instance, are to all intents 

spondence makes et'ident, he concerned and purposes a journal of the siege of 

himself with the preparation of the dif- Louisburg; while the story of Forbes'.s 

ferent expeditions he planned for the heroic march to Fort Du Quesne, of 

invasion of New France — now instruct- Abercromby^s folly at Ticonderoga, of 

ing an admiral as to how many and Wolfe's great victory at Quebec, and of 

whit ships he should take with him, and the subsequent reduction of all Canada, 

what they should carry, even to mo- are likewise told in official but verj' 

lasses and mm; now directing a gen- human coniaiunications to Pitt. Less 

eral as to the dbposiUon of his troops ; attractive are the letters from the gpv- 

now exhorting^ a governor to induce his emors, which reveal, witK the exception 

colonists to raise money and men for of Massachusetts and one or two other 

the campaififn ; and now rebukinganother provinces, a lamentable lack of patriotic 

governor for j>ermitiing traffic with the zeal on the part of their people, and 

enemy by colonists who had an eye for reveal, also, a mutual Jealousy between 

financial profits rather tiian military su& province and province that increases the 

cess and prestige. marvel of the rapidity with which, oidy a 

The letters of his colonial correspond- few years after^vards. they sank all differ- 

ents make equally interesting reading, ences at sound of tlie guns of Lexington, 

Those written by the leaders of the land and united to rid themselves of the incu- 

and water expeditions amount, practi- bus of foreign rule. 

Comment on Current Booh 



s 
in- 



T C tr I ^' ^" ^'®y^» whose former There are many pictures Trom the author': 
AM hook " Uganda to Khartoum " photographs which are only moderately in 
^ may be remembered, is a mission- teresting. 
ary as well as an expk>rer, and this record » The reader in quest of sen* 
of travel through parts of Africa still not j sational information respect- 
very well known is preceded by a word of ^ fform t]^P ]^te^t developments in 
introduction from the President of the Brit- the Russian struggle fur liberty will search 
ish Church Missionary Society. The Ugao- in vain throi^h the pages of Mr. Bernard 
da country now claims a church membership Pares's " Russia and Reform," ' but he who 
of twenty thousand baptized people, with a desires a sober, calm, fair-minded narrative 
large number of native clergy and lay evan- and interpretation will not be disappointed, 
gelists, and this is only one of the religious The work is in reality encyclopaedic. Begin- 
bodies now existing in Uganda, where only a ning with a rather impressionistic but dis- 
few years ago, comparatively speaking, no ttnctiy readable sketch of the rise and ad- 
wbite missionary had ever penetrated. Mr. vance of Russia from the earliest times, Mr. 
Lloyd's journey through the Belgian territory Pares, with the emancipation of the serfs, 
carried him to the forest of pygmies in enters into a detailed study which is really 
whom Stanley was so much interested, and worthy of comparison with Mackenzie WsJ- 
he had the bestof opportunities for studying lace's great book. Like Wallace, Mr. Pares 
and describing this strange nation of dwarfs, evidently knows his Russia thoroughly, and 
who have kept their identity as a race from his Russian in every walk of life. The 
time immemorial. In other respects the geographical and economic aspects of the 
book is, as a personal narrative of experience, country, the governmental system, the edu- 
decidedly readable, but it has the usual fault catiooal facilities, the home life of the noble 
of books of this kind in that it relates too and the peasant, the literature that has been 
minutely and without careful diwrimlnadon produced and the men who have produced 
the unimportant as well as important matters, it— all this and much more is expotmded by 



' In 1'>wnrf Lind anH Canniha! Country A.B.tJo|d> ' Rtusia and Refonn. By Bernard nHnM>M.A. S. P. 
£. p. Dutton & Co , New \oTk. $i, net. Duttoa& Co., New York. U. oct. 
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him in a way that is equally tnterestiog and 

authoritative. In his pages bureaucrat, sol- 
dier, priest, policemar., pen sant — almost evprv 
type of Kus&ian — speak directly to the reader 
through transcripts of personal interviews. 
More especially is Mr. Pare.s concerned to 
lay a solid foundation for the belief which is 
the main thesis of his work — that Russia wilt 
eventually obtain constitutional government 
through the efforts not of the t e« oltitionary 
but of the reform party, and that " so far 
from being weakened, she will be better 
able to take her natural part in the common 
affairs of Europe." That Russia is essen- 
tially a " great ^* country — ^great in her peo- 
ple as in her territory— is emphatically his 
conviction, an(f in support of it he advances 
some considerations which will be new to 
most readers, despite the many volumes that 
have already been written on the silb)ect. 
This it is, together with the splendidly opti- 
mistic note sounded throughout, that gives 
*• Russia and Reform " its real excuse for 
existence ; and that induces us to call it to 
the attention of our readers, although we feel 
that in some matters, particularly with respect 
to prison methods, Mr. Pares takes an <»ver> 
roseate view. His book, it might be added, 
carries the narrative nf the reform movement 
to so recent an event as the dissolution of the 
first Duma. 

. r, . A capital idea underlies Mr. 

— Waiter Henry Hulls " Prac- 

tical Problems in Banking and 
Currency, ' ' a compilation of more than sixty 
papers by experts on financial questions. 
" A few months ag^o,'" explains Mr. Hull, 
" the editor had occasion lu investigate sev- 
eral addresses delivered by prominent bank- 
ersand economists, and as an outgrowth of 
this study he decided to compile a number 
of the more important and valuable of these 
into book form, believing such a work to be 
a sipiificant addition to banking literature. 
He was further encouraged in this work by 
the assurance of both bankers and educa- 
tors that such a cbmptlation would be wel- 
comed as a reference book in conncrticn 
with studies in banking and currency." This, 
in fact, is the great merit of the undertaking, 
for it brings together a mass of valuable 
information not usually dealt with — or, at 
any rate, not dealt with in detail — in the 
standard text-books. This information, 
moreover, is of the most reMnt experience 
and practice, all of the addresses utili/od hav- 
ing been delivered since the beginning of the 
century. In subject they range from the 
most urgent and warmly debated qtiestiot 



' Fmi tical Problcnvs hy Banking and Curreiic)'. Kditfd t>y 
Walter Henry Hull. Hbe Macaullaa Company, New York. 



such as the problem of providing a okkt 

elastic currency, and that of establtshtog a 
branch bank sxstem — to questions of cveri. 
day administration and routine^ aud tak«;i 
together form a most oompriebeiisi%*e sya- 
posium. It is worth obser\ in^. too. 'hn. 
although prepared lor delivery to advancei 
students, so to speak— members of the di: 
ferent banking associatii»ns of the country- 
theyare,nsa rule, couched in .such simple anH 
direct language as to be intelligible to tlx 
veriest tyro. With respect to the more m< 
portant topics, the editor has wisely iodiMjed 
addresses from bankers and eronorriTMs rep- 
resenting all shades of opinion, and thukthe 
reader is enabled to gain a broad view of the 
Iiniposed reforms. The question of curreoc. 
reff)rm, for example, is discussed hy 5'.icb 
aulhoritiei» as Leslie M. Shaw, Lymaa J 
Gage, William B. Ridgely, A. B. Hepbm. 
Charles ("•. Dawes, James H. Ecklt-s, EITi^ 
H. Roberts, Horace White, Frederick A. 
Cleveland, and several others : and that o; 
branch banking by Horace A l ite, James B 
Forgan, William A. Nash, and IIeiir>- W. 
Vate». The student, in fine, will doive 
from this work a thorough understaadiag «f 
the present banking and currency systcmsflf 
the United States- their operation, merit-, 
and defects. It may also be read with pro^t 
by all interested in social as well as financial 
an<l economic betterment -. f<ir. as Mr. Phillip's 
jioints out in his inspiring introduction, "tbf 
sttcial problem cannot be divided from the 
economic; and the banker, the ucrchaBl, 
the manufacturer, and the ag^ent of tra.nspor- 
tation must unite to create and maintain 
that rttflOnable distribution of opporttmity. 
of advantage, and of profit, which alone can 
forestall an adjustment that left to its^^ii 
must needs assume the character of a revo' 
lutkm." 

. _ „ When the College of the City of 
A College New York was abottt to inove to 

Mcmonal .^^ ^^^^ superbly situated 

home on St. Nicholas Heights, the alumni 
resolved to prepare and publish a memorUl 
volume to record the life and history of the 
old city college. The work has been ilnncanii 
notably well done, by a committee of whack 
Mr. P. J. Mosentfial was the chainnaa, mi 
imder his editorship, assisted by Dr. C. ¥, 
Hornc, the present volume ' was prepared 
A beautiful photogravure of the new buiM- 
ing serves as frontispiece, and the other 
illustration is abundant and clear The dif- 
ferent periods of the College's history- ar 
notable administrations of its atfairs 

' Tlie City Collcjff f moritu of Sutv Yean F'fitod im 
0»e Associate Alu' I :;r >t -.he (.'ollckre oi tfir ». if> of Netw Vgrt 
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treated in many chapters by graduates 
^Mcially well acquainted with the several 

subjects, while others contribute chapters on 
such topics as " The College in the Civil 
War," "College Journalism," and "The 
Fraternities." The President of the Col- 
lege, Dr. Finlev, contributes a description of 
the aims and scope of *' The College of the 
Present** 

_ . The subject of these volumes* 

The Aryan 
p f IS a race-epic— the migrations 

from its home land, the institu- 
tions, the achievements, the physical and 
spiritual traits, the successive homes, the 

langu^ie, literature, and reli^^on of the mas- 
terful, many-branching Aryan race, Hindus, 
Persians, Gncco- Latins, Celts, Slavs, Norse- 
men, English. The author is a Califomian, 
and a scholar, as Ms philological attainments 
show. As an army svirgeon in the far West 
he knows frontier life. With generations uf 
frontier blood in his veins, he has felt " the 
call of the wild," and has gathered lore from 
nature as well as from libraries. His style 
is animated and energetic ; he is philosophic, 
discursive, poetic; he is quick to trace analo- 
gies and mark contrasts, fond of generaliza- 
tion, and prone to turn history into prophecy. 
The total iropresaion of his work is realistic 
and picturesque. Whatever errors are in- 
separable from a cyclopaedic sweep of his- 
tory and thought — e.g.^ his finding the germ 
of the Papacy in the episcop&s of Padtne 
Christianity — will be fort;iven for the interest 
of his epic 'stnry. While this is no less in 
his account ol the Old World Aryans, it is lo 
the story of the New World Aryans tfiat we^ 
tlioir descendants, are naturally attracted, to 
their winning of the land, and to the augury 
it gives of their future. Here the struggle 
of Aryan with Aryan, the Teuton with the 
I atin, is graphically sketched, the flying 
wedge with which the Teuton broke the 
Ladn barrier into the heart of the continent, 
and how it was " the Teutonic wife." the 
family migration, that won. Interestinj^ 
glimpses of recent but forgotten history 
occur, the buildings of the Great Na* 
tional Road between ISll and 1S36 from the 
Potomac to Illinois, and the swarms that 
traveled it. " The typical American," says 
the author, comes of this breed ; from this 
breed the distinctively America'-^ lilfrnturc 
is to come ; " the Atlantic slope is too near 
Kiu-ope. ■ However this may be, inter-State 
free trade in thoughts as well as things may 
be trusted as a general solvent of variety, 
looking forward, we learn that history will 
repeat itself. The " earth-hunger" which 

1 Race Life of the Aryan Peoples. By JoMph P Widaey 
in 2 voli. Fink ft WagnUt Coawanr.Nmr Vorit. Per 
•et.14. 



has been eminently characteristic of the 
Aryan race will seek satisfaction in the New 
World as formeriy in the Old World. The 
Teutonic Englishman of America will press 
southward, not with lust of conquest but 
with superior economic power, into the tem- 
perate uplands of Mexico, and the Mexican- 
ized Latin will retire before him into the 
wanner regions of the coast In these also 
the American Mgro will find his ultimate 
abode, and thus our most vexing race prob» 
lem will be solved, la regarding the black 
race as in its autumnal period, the yellow 
race as hopelessly decadent, and even Japan's 
future as precarious, the anthnr rrrtainlv is 
otf the line of facts. His national and inter- 
nationa] forecasts, with one prominent ex- 
ception, are the least satisfactory portion of 
his work. The ultimate federation of all 
English speaking peoples which he antid- 
pales is the thought of many. That things 
seem slowly tending that way is auspicious 
for the peace of the world. 

The best type of Oxford 



scholarship is exhibited in 



The 

First Gospel this work,* conservative, but 
strongly modified by mddern learning. The 
preferred reading given to chapter i. 16 is 
that of the Sinaitic Syrian version : Joseph, 
to whom was espoused Mary a virgin, begat 
Jesus, who is called Christ." But a critical 
note maintains that "legal parentage, not 
paternity,'* was the writer's meaning. The 
commentator's purpose throughout the work 
is mainly limited to bringing out what the 
evangelist intended to express. This, he 
justly holds, requires one to approach the 
Gospel from the Jew isli Orirnlal view of life. 
He is versed in the results of literary criti- 
cism, and, while finding in the record a truth- 
ful portrait of a historical life, does not come 
to it as an exact representation of the Mas- 
ter's Sayings and words. A final Greek text 
of the Gospels is not yet obtained. The 
Palestinian origin of the First Gospel has 
long been apparent. The work of an un- 
known compiler soon before or after a.d. 
70, and largely based on Matthew's original 
Hebrew work, or a transhtinn of it, "it 
enables us to reconstruct in some measure 
the theology of the Jewish-Christian Chtorch 
in the middle of the first century a.d.," with 
•ts fb-f'cient apprrciation of the Master's 
breadth and freedom. In the present work 
the needs of the student are tiie object of 
main regard, rather than those of the preacher 
or of the general reader unacquainted with 
the Greek Testament The sources from 
which tiie text is drawn are indicated by 

' A Critical and Ercgetuul Comotentuy of the Goipel 
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marginal letters. The interesting opinion is present editor, Mr. W. L. Grant, a member 

ventured that the description of the Last of the historical department of Oxford I r: 

Judjrment (chapter xxv. 31-46) is " a Chris- versity. Mot only has Mr. Grant been cirs 

lian homily based, no doubt, upon reminis- £ul to give numerous geographical and o«te 



Slavery in 
Cuba 



cence of words of Christ** 

This first portion of the author's 
exposition of his svibject covers 
the three and a halt centuries 
from the beginning of the Spanish occupa- 
tion to 1868, the close of the period of 
prosperity. The opposition of the Spanish 
government to the slave trade, and likewise 
the institution of slavery, tended to build up 
the over-centralized, absolutist regime of 
which Cubans complained. Nearly a cen- 
tury ago the gradual abolition of slavery was 
proposed in the Spanish Cortes. The mer- 
cantile interests of Havana, aided by Ameri- 
can and British capiul, nevertheless secured 
by clandestine methods practically free trade 
in slaves till about the time of our Civil War. 
The result of that struggle dealt the death- 
blow to slavery in Cuba. Professor Aimes's 



explanatory notes, but he has also e.xercisc-1 
the critic's funcion, pointin<^ out. occas;* _ 
arises, statements which subsequent ioqcr. 
has shown to be erroneous. In this respect 
the reprint is well adapted to the use of bot:. 
the special student and the general reader j 
history. From the standpoint of the latter, 
however, it is to be regretted that Mr. Grao! 
has not seen fit to write a more det.-i:?ed bi'> 
graphical introduction than the baid aac 
rather arid account of Champlain's life and 
labors with which he prefaces his cditoru: 
utterances. 



CW<ica/ 



In this \ ohime ' I'mfess'" 
Mitchell, of llic L" ersity ci 
Adelatde, Australia, fomQeriy 
of Edinburgh, takes up the atudent o: 
psycholo^^y at the end of bis text-boul. 
to secure by a general discussion a bci 



work' Is based largely on the study of state ter understanding of the problems it pec 

documentsand official reports. He goes into sents. The aim of this discussion is to 

the economic, political, and social bearings clarify thought by carcf-al discrimination>, 

of his subject, and throws light on the present e.vposiog ambiguities and correcting crrurv 

problems of Cuba. His conclusion that the with intentnesa on intellectual honesty m 



moral evils of slavery would have been less 
ened and the interests of humanity pro- 
moted by a continuance of the open slave 
trade is hard to understand. 

... A reprint of Cham- 

Another plain's own story ' of 

CAomptem Reprint j^.^ ^^.^^^j^ ^^j^ 

rations properly finds place in the Jameson 



ascMt^iiing the causes and the functions of 
experience — the main concern of p?;ychotogT. 
In the main issue between the spiritual and 
the mechanical view of mind as related a? 

brain Professor Mitchell stands, squarely oe 
the fnnner ■ "The inference is never frcn 
wiiat mc brain can do to what the mind 
be and do, but always, first, the opposttr.' 



series of "Original Narratives of Eariy An adequate review of his work ncer's iv 

.\merican History," by reason of the fact more space than is here available. It may 

that, although Champiain's labors on this be characterized as a sbmulating and set^ 

continent were largely confined to Canada, iceable guide-book m psychologj', devote 

he was the finC explorer of New England to elaborate and searching cniicism for the 

give a clear and connected account of its beneJit of readers who are not in a hurry to 

shores ; and, in addition, bis incursions into ^vSit reading. 

the Iroquois country resulted in the amass^ This bulky con^mentarj , oi 

ing of information of great value to the stu- A ijerman ^^^^ ^^^^ ^.^ hundred pam. 

dent of the history of the United States. Commentary ^^^^ R„mans,- fnllo-.Ts tl.e 

Thisinformation,together with that relating g^ii^al and doctrinal method, setting lordi 



to New England, is contained in the " \'oy 
ages "of IM3 and the " Vovngcs ct Descou- 
vertes" of 1619, and to these narratives the 
present reprint is limited, the version fol- 



that book as a carefully planned statemeos 

of the iheolngy ii ' ethics of the Aposde 

Paul. .Aitliovigh the author refers now an>: 
then to the work of the radical and libera' 



lowed being that of the translation prepared g^hools of thought, his results show the iatur 



liy Dr. C. P, Otis for the Prince Society's 
edition. The reader is thus assured of a 
satisfactory rendering of the original, and 
his understanding of the text is further facil- 
itated by the excellent annotation of tlie 

' A HUtr>ry o( fSlamyiaJ[:ab«, ISU to Utt. B> Hubert 
H s Axnes, PhTD. G. P.>«niiD't Saia, New York. 

%i so net 

» Vwages of Samuel rfe ChampUin. ieM-1618. FHited 

BW. L. Grant. M A. Charles Scrioocr'a som, Ntw- York, 



ences of the conscrvati% e and older expo» 
tors only. Built upon the works of such 
men as Meyer, Weiss, and Zahn, the bow»k 
is scholarly and well written, althotq^ be* 
lated in method and scope. 



' Sfutture and Growth oH the Mind Hy W 
The .Maanitbn Company. New Vork. ti UX net . 
' Conui.entar tiber den Brief Pault an die R<«icr. Voa $ 
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PROHIBITION IN MAINE 

I wish, on behalf of the Woman's Christian 
'1 emperance Union, to make a statement 
bearing upon the status of the temperance 
>]ueslion in Maine. In doingf this I must 
beg to differ with the views expressed io 
The Outiook of August 10. 

My home always has been in Maine. I 
have many times been over the State, and 
claim to know the conditions and to be in 
some degree capable of comparing them 
with conditions in the*other States, all of 
which I have visited and in all of which I 
have studied the effects of the various laws 
enacted to apply to the liquor iraflic. It is 
true that prohibition in Maine " is still an 
issue," and it always will be an issue as long: 
IS there are men in Maine who desire to sell 
iquor for profit and those who wish to get 
t easily for beverage purposes. The sale of 
iquor is not " free " in Maine. There is no 
:ity in Maine where the sale of liquor is as 
free as in license States. No man has the 
ree right to sell liquor in any part of Maine. 
No man who sells liquor in Maine is even 
'ree enough to ad vertise his business. There 
s not an open saloon in Maine. There are 
Uegal liquor-selling places where searcli 
md seizure are liable to be matle at any 
iine, but the liquor trade has no freedom in 
Vf aine such as it enjoys in license States ; it 
s under the ban of law by the vote of the 
>eople of Maine in the proportion of three 
or prohibition to one against it To claim 
hat the illegal liquor-sellers of Maine have 
nwer enough to " develop among the people 
>f the State a disregard for all law " is to 
>1ace a lower estimate upon tiie intelligence 
»f the Maine men and women than their 
ecord will justify. To be sure, the attempt 
o enforce the prohibitory law " has been 
Imost continuously resisted," and by 
.horn ? First and foremost by the lawless 
Icments of society ; for a business which 
auses fhree-fourths of all the crime in our 
ind is likely to receive the support of the 
riminal element. Ninety five jier cent, of 
le clergymen of Maine, and the foremost 
tatesmen of Maine, including all of Maine*s 
resent United States Senators and Kepre- 
2nt:itives, are opposed to the license system 
nU are upholders of Maine's prohibitory law. 
Georgia has, indeed, adopted prohibition 
fter trying all forms of licen^. The law is 
onsidered by expert temperance y-ople to 
e one of the best prohibitory iaws ever 
jrmiilated. Under the law a physician may 
igatty preacribe alcohol as a medicine, and 



the law provides for the filling of this pre- 
scription; it also provides for the sale of 
alcohol for scientific purposes. In Georgia 
local option has proved a stepping^-stone to 
State prohi))itiun, and the people of Georgia 
have nobly stepped up. 

The temperance people of Georgia are 
rejoicing, and the liquor fraternity ot the 
country is more perplexed than ever, and 
well it may be. To^ abstinence and pro- 
hibition, the two oars of the temperance 
reform movement, are keeping stroke to- 
gether, and the shore of National prohibi- 
tion is all the time becoming less distant. 
Lillian M. N. Stevens, 
Pres't National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. 

[See Mr. McKelway s article elsewhere, 
and our comment.<-*THE Editors.] 

THE RAILWAY AND THE STATE 

In your article on " The Railway and the 
State,** in the August 10 number, ^e closing 
paragraph justifies some comment. You 

advise interested observers of the rapidly 
developing situation to remember : " First, 
that the several States have no power to 
control inter-State commerce." In theory 
and law this is undoubtedly true, at least by 
the process of exclusion, inasmuch as the 
control of inter-State commerce inheres in 
the Congress. But as a matter of practic.d 
fact it is not true. Witness the prevailing 
disarrangement of established inter-State 
passenger fares brought about by the indi- 
vidual action of States, The State of Mis- 
souri or of Iowa, through the freight sched- 
ules promulgated by dieir Legislatures or 
State Commissions, can (and in many in- 
stances they do) absolutely determine the 
measure of the ioter-State rates on truftic to 
and from the Missouri River cities and the 
country beyond. Should tlie roads from 
northern Texas to New Orleans undertake to 
correct a proved inequitable adjustment in 
the rate to that port on a given commodity 
as contrasted with tlie rate to Galveston, for 
example, the Texas Railroad Commission 
has the power, and would undoubtedly exer> 
cise it if the traffic were of considerable 
importance, to nullify the beiiefii of the 
alteration of the rate to New Oilcans by im- 
mediately ordering a corresponding change 
in the rate to Galveston. Again, you declare 
that " those States will promote both justice 
and prosperity which endeavor to harmoiii/e 
their control of transportation within their 
boundaries with the control exercised over 
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inter-State commerce by the Federal Gov» 

ernment." It is pos iblf thnf M assacluisctts 
and New York have some regard to that 
ideal harmony, but the very animus of legis' 
lative enactment by th« States in general 
with respect to transportation charges is 
selfish interest Their purpose is to promote 
the commercial succem and prosperity of 
their own citizens, and the tariffs which they 
enforce upon the railways are desig:ned to 
that end. Usually very low rates from dis- 
tributing centers are the mediod chosen to 
make it less advantageous for the inter State 
competitor to distribute in the same territory. 
Under existing conditions Federal control 
of tnter-^tate commerce, as governed by 
rates of transportatit>n> falls very far abort 
of an actual and complete power. 

C. N. Osgood. 

Waslinigton. D.C. 

[By "power" we meant, of course, kg;al 
or Constitutional power. The situation de- 
scribed in this letter is what has given force 
and reason to the policy of increasing the 
efficiency of Federal control of interstate 
commerce.— The Zditors.J 

THE SOLDIER AND THE OFFICER 

Referring to the article by Captain Dana 
T. Merrill, entitled " Desertion a Disease," 
published in The Outlook for August 3, 
1907, he states: Discontent causes deser* 
tion in practically all cases in some form or 
another, and nnu h of this arises from out- 
side the service, and comes from conditions 
which cannot be remedied by the military 
authorities; and there is no more fertile 
source of this discontent than the view*point 
of the civilian toward the soldier." 

I would suggest that the attitude of the 
civilian toward the soldier is largely deter- 
mined by two conditions: 

First— The soldier's conduct. 

Second— The attitude of the commis* 
s5nnr(! offircr toward the soldierias estab* 
lished by army custom. 

I agree that, generally speaking, the sol* 
dier*s conduct is superior to that of the 
average civilian of his equal in education, 
and I believe the attitude of the civilian 
toward him is favorable in accordance with 
such superior conduct, except in cascs where 
his social sintu| is in question. 

The custom in the army of estabii.shing an 
impassable social gulf between the commis- 
sioned officer and the soldier affects the sol- 
dier socially in civil life. No social organi- 



zation of civilians in dentocratic Ameria 
places itself below the social standing of t: 
commissioned officer; hence the custoc x 
Uie army tends to place tibe soldier inadiK 

below all civil social organizations. 

Later in the article Captain Merrill s»ate> 
" His uniiomi should be one to be proud x 
and not an object of scorn and derteion^ax 
not a badge of baseness and serv iTitv ! ? 
patronized as the lowest of public senaau 

Is not the attitude of the coinmia&toaec 
officer toward the soldier similar to tfaatv 
the m:ister to'vard his servant? This !iitr 
statement suggests a social problem in ci> 
life. Unfortunately, stigma attaches to sert 
ice. in that he who serves is placed itt a tocti 
class below him who is served. 

San Francisco. B. D. 

ANCIEHT mCUBATOMlS 

In your number of June IS t read r 

article by the Spectator in which he me: 
tioned raising chickens by incubators 
twentietb^ntury method. A few (fan 
later* in reading RoUtn's Ancient Histor. : 
came across the fdlowing^ in Volant I- 
page 133: 

Their tdatl^ inffirm m that the EirvptiaiH <it>« 
efigs in ovens, which .ire ht*;itfd to such 2 X/a^si 
ture. and with such ju^t proiK^rtuia to the aiiin 
warmth of the hen. that the chi< kens produced 
means are as strong as thusc hatched in the Mbn- 
waj. The season of the year proper for this n ii m" 
b Irain the end of December to tte end of A{nl i&f 
heat In Bm>t being too violent in the other IDoatt^ 

During the^e four mimths i.f thret- hi^aiK 

thousand eg^Rs are l.iid in thcv; ovens, which, tbuiia 
they are not all successful, nevertleeless | S l l l to ll 
numbers (A fowls at u easy rate. 

The art lies in ||viiig the ovens a dne depM « 
beat, wbidh most not exceed a fixed proportkto. Khm 
ten days are beiitowed in heating these o^em. ^ 
very near a* much time in halchtrni: the efjjtv. It • 
very entertaininR. say these travelers, to obs*netk 
hatching of these chickens, some of which show t 
first nothing but their beads, others but half Are 
bodies, and others again cone 4|uite out o# ike l|S 
Theee last» the monient they are hatched, make tber 
way over the unhatched eggs and form a divcrtisi 
apeclacle. 

I thought that some of the readers of TbJ 
Outloolc might be interested to know thit 
this artificial method of batdiing eg;^ dated 
back to early Egypt. Charles Rollin »a5 
born in Paris, France, in \(^t^\ and wrote ' 
history between 1730 and 1735, and a.ilLboa|^j 
he is not conmdered abaolutdy accume it 
his statements, it is interesting to Vnow thit 
incubators of some form were known in bs 
time, if not earlier. 

Katk Dodge. 

Wenbam, Massacbnactts, 
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HauntiTs of the .silences. The (Roberts* 47S 

Hebrew Literature of Wisdom. The ((ienung). ltV> 
Henrietta. M.idame. D.iu«hter of Charles Land 

Duchess of ( )rliMns ( Ady) 744 

Holy .*^cripturr. FxtMisitions of (Maclaren) .... .101 

Humanism. Studies in (S<hiller) 837 

Imperial Outj)osts (Murray) 611 

Unaustrial America (I^auvhlinl 252 

Inquisition in .Spain, A History of the (Lea)... Il9 

Ireland (M,»thewl 258 

Ireland, The Outlook in (Farl of Dunraven).. 742 

Italian Lakes (McCrackan) 

Jamestown, Round Abotit (Davis) 478 



l-AOE Books AND \vi\KO^%.—C«HtiHued, 



apan, The Future of (Wat&on) . . . 

apanese Morality (Scherer) 

udaism^ The Reform Movement in (I 
ustice. The Culture of (Du Bois) . . . 
vingdom of Man, The (Lanke^ter) 
jcspinasse. Julie de (De S«Kur) . . 
Life, The Nature and Origan ol \\jt E> 

Luke the Physician (I'amack) 

Magellan, Ferdinand < Ober) 

Matthew, St., The Gospel Accordioc to 
Mayflower and Her Ix>g. The (Ames) 
Mind, Structure and Growth of the (Mi 

Moltke in His Home (Dre&sler) 

Moslem Sisters, Our (Van Sommer umI \ 

mer) 

Municipal Ownership. The L>a.nKm a< ( 

Nature s Own (iardens (Clarke) 

Navigating the Air 

Nen»esis of Nations. The (Paterson> . . 
Netherlands, Rise and Decline of tbe K 
New Harmony Moven>ent, The ^.Lock; 

New Theology, The (Campbell) '. 

Old Testament, The (Comill) 

Orient. The Spirit of the (Knox) 

Painting, Modern, The History otf (Ma 
Painting, The History of (Muther) 
Pater, Walter, The Life of (WriKht) 
Paul, Saint, The Gospel Acccjrdins to iDi' 

Bose) 

Paul the Mystic (Campbell) 

Peking. Indiscreet letters from ( Wcair) 

Philosophy. Persistent I*roblems orf (CAllao*! 

Pictures. Studies in (Dyke). 

Pioneer Reminiscences of Paget Sound 4 MmI 

er) 

Pitt. William, Corresjiondence of (KimbaB)-^, 
Plymcxith (Zhurch. SijXty Years with (GriswoiA 

Port Royal, The .stor> of (Romanes) 

Pottery, Tin- Enamelled (Barber) 

Pragmatism (James) _ 

Propt^rtional Representation (Commoos) 

P>Tenees. The ( Baring-Gould) _ 

Railroads, The Working of the (McPherMaU 

Readings, Responsive 

Reformation. A History of the (Lindsay i.. - 
Religious lielief, Tl>e Psycholcigy of i Pratt) 
Reli)!ious Value of the Old Testament, Tbe 

(\ ernon) 

Return to the Land. The (Meline) 

Rome. The Greatness and Decline of (Fcnvo* 

Rousseau, I. J. (Mac Donald) 

Russia ana Reform i P.ires) 

Russian Decembrists, The (Schultze) 

Sabbath and Sunday, The Scientific Bass 

(Floody) 

Saj)pho and Phaon (Mackaye) 

•Savage Europe. Through (De Windt) 

Savon.irola (Crawford) 

Sea, The, Our Heritage (BullenS 

ShakstwTe, The Critics vrrsus (Smith) 

Short-Story, The (Albright) 

Social Gospel, Ivssa)'s on the (Harnack aai 

Hermann) 

Social IVopress, Contrasts in ( Tenney) 

Spanish Explorers in the Southern i'lUtKl 

.States (Jameson) 

Spiritualism. The Physical Phenomena of (Cjt 

rington) 

Steps of Life. The(Hilty) \\\.. 

Stoic Creed. The (I>avids<tn) 

Studies in Sewn Arts (.s>-mons) \ 

Suez. East of ( Pennfield) 

Talleyr.and (McCabe) 

Tariff and the Trusts, The (Pierce) 

Thames, The Historic (lielloc) 

Thi-olocy, New England. Genetic llistivy •! 

the (^IVister) 

Three Vagabonds in Friesland (Tomalin) 

I'nder the .Sun (^l^ndon) 

I'nited States. History of the (Rhodes* ..." .... 
Vancouver's Disco^-ervof Puget Soundfll— y' 

VesjHicci, Amerigo (Ober) 

Virjinia Company of London, RccainK of tf* 

(Kingsbury) 

Virginia. New England, etc . The GeMraD 

Historie of (Captain John Smithl . . 

Voltaire, The Friends « (Tallentyre)- . ! 
Western Civilization. The Develofnnrnt d 

( Forrest) 

W<^y (Saleeby) '.. 
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AFTER THE BATH USE 




nSXTRACT 

A Hot Weather 
Necessity 

because so soothing, cool- 
ing and healing to the skin. 

A ruh down with 

POND'S Extract is 

most refreshing. 

The Standard for 
60 Years 

Get the genuine. Sold only in 
sealed bottles — never in bulk 



LAMONT, CORLISS & CO.. Agents 
7ft Hudson St., New York 




Google 



^^T^HE house of Walter Bake: 
^ Co. Ltd., established 1 780, D 
Chester, Mass., has grown to 
the largest of its kind in the wcHtiti 
it has achieved that result by ahn 
maintaining the highest standard inl 

Registered 1»- ^ 1 1_ L 

u.8.^at.offlo. quauty of its cocoa and chocoh 
preparatiims and selling than at the lowest pn 
for which unadulterated articles of high grai 
can be put upon the market. Statements in li 
press and in the reports of the Pure FockI Coc 
missionov show that there are on the markdi 
this time many cocoas and chocolates which har 
been treated with adulterants, more or h 
injurious to health, for the purpose of cheapoM 
the cost and giving a fictitious appearance c 
richness and strength. The safest course ft 
consumers, therefore, is to buy goods bearing tii 
name and trade -mark of a well-known tfl 
reputable manufacturer, and to make sure l?* 
k careful examination that they are getting vAi^ 
they ordtf • 

Digitized by Google 
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NOW READY 

MILITARY MEMOIRS OF A 

C^ONF£D£<ILAT£ a cbitical narrative 

By GENERAL E. P. ALEXANDER 

IVUh poriraii fronHspUce and sketch maps by iht author. $4JH> net, BKtage 21 tents 

General Alexander was Chief <A Ordnance in the Army of Northern Virginia, and 

afterward General of Artillery and Chief of Artillery in Longstreet's corps, and is one of the 
most distinj]fiiished of the surviving Confederate officers. In addition he was a West Point 

f graduate and an engineer officer ol the " Old Army before the war, and has been all his 
ife known to military men as a man of strong scientific bent and among the scholars 
of his profession. These " Military Memoirs— A Critical Narrative," are devoted primarily 
to criticism of the strategy of the war on both sides. But General Alexander's keen and 
alert personality ; his delightful personal reniiniscences and anecdotes, with the rare literary 
quality of the style, make it for the general reader one of the most absorbing and thrilling, 
as it is one of the most valuable, of all books on the Civil War. 

^ SOME OF THE CHAPTBKS 

THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN (1861) SHARPSBURQ OR ANTIBTAM 

SEVEN PINES OR FAIR OAKS CHANCELLORS VILLB 

JACKSON'S VALLEY CAMPAIGN QETTVSBURQ 

- CEDAR MOUNTAIN BATTLE OF CHICKAMAUQA 

SECOND MANASSAS BATTLE OF THE WILDERNESS 



NEW FICTION 

SHORT CRUISES . By w. w. Jacobs 

* 

His l;est and latest stones. Full of the dry humor, ingenious plots, and highly original 
characters that have made him famous. « Illustrated^ $1.^0 

• 

THE PICKWICK LADLE ^ By winfield 

AND OTHER COLLECTOR'S STORIES . SCOTT MOODY 

The lively account of the way in 'which Peter Wyckoff and his wife, collectors of great 
eneigy, ingenuity, and taste, acquired or did not acquire many rare and precious things. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ Illustrated^ $1^0 

THE NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 

IVAN TURGENIEFF 

Translated from the Russian by ISAB£L F. HAPGOOD. In fourteen volumes, each 

sold separately. 

" The type is unusually large and fine, the size of the volumes very convenient for handling. 
Those who care for the greatest of RusMan Novelists can wish for no more satisfactory edition of 

his works.'' — ^V. Y. Sun. 

The Dial : ** Here at last we have the entire works in fiction of perhaps the greatest of all 
authors presented in admirable English." 

NOW IBADY 

Rudin and a King Lear Of the SteppM On the Eve 

A NoblenMO*5 Nest Fathers and Chffdren 

Smoke Memoirs of a Sportsoian 

Vifgta Soil The 



CHARLES SCRIBN£R*S SONS 



Pii 



itflllfififTiftle 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Messrs. Harper Brothers beg to announcae z. 
publication of The Cruise of the ••Shini- 

Light/* a new novel by Norman Duncan, a _ . 
of Dr. Luke of the Labrador." 

PUBLISHER'S OPINION 

Whatever else the book is, it is not ordinary. It is an uni: 
unusually told. 

It is a story of the strange lives of three people, a boy, an old 
a girl whom the boy grows to love. 

It is a stor>^ of to-day, yet full of the niysterj' of a more romantic 
There is humor in it and drama and tenderness, and the same 6oe 
religious ft-cling found in Mr. Duncan's earlier book. 

The people in the b()ok, the minor characters and all, arc live 
and when you finish the story they seem like old 
people you are sorr>' to part from. 

HARPER 6 BROTHERS. PUBLISHERS. NEW YORK Cir' 




THE EFFICIENT LIFE 

BY 

LUTHER HALSEY GULICK | 

A LITTLE book of common sense for the health at 
those living in cities. 



" A book that can cordially be commended." — Detroit Free Press. 

" One of the sanest and most practical books ever written on the 
subject." — Spri)igjield Republican. 





CONTENTS 


Si'EKD 


Stimi'i.ants ANr> Other Whips 


LiFK THAT IS Worth Whh-E 


The Bath— For Body ash So*'!, 


Efficiency 


States of Mind and Statk-* of Body 


NE( K AGAINST COLLAR 


Vitality — The Armor of Offense 


FATKiUE 


Waste 


SLEKI' 


ExER( isE— Its Use and Aiu'se 


Pain— The Danger Signal 


The HrsiNEss of Digestion 


Meat, 


Drink, and the Table 



Double paffe frontispiece Price $1.32 postpaid 



DOUBLEDAY, PAGE £i COMPANY. 135 East 16th St.. N. Y, Qiy 



THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 



TEACHERS' AGENCIES 



fhf Pratt Teachers' Agency '^hSJ T«r 

lecoinniends teachers to colicse*. ichouis, and families. 
Advises pirenis about acliooJs. wm. O. Pratt. M^r* 



^'^^^^ Pr-'^l^i,*^'^^. IS to supply the best SchooU for Pupils. 

Ilir Ix^^t TfHrluTH for Si-hool*. 
lOUK BUSINES.S to consult Tmr Schbrmrrhokn Tkachkhs' 

-A<.KN>.v. J Last Wth St.. Ntw York City. K.»t. IS55. 



PKe Interstate Teachers' Agency 

60» Canal St., New Orleuns. Liu 

Kecommends suiienor teachers for all dci>annicnt.«i of in.struction 
> sch(x>U, colleges, and universities. l'arenl> advi-std of schools. 



SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 



CONNECTICUT 



The Taconic School for Girls '^"'^ 

, , .. f lu lake in tht 

trrkshire Hills. Separate h otne for younger ifirls. Thoroutfh 
lUcKc preparatory and special courses. Golf, tennis, basket-ball 
oatinif. Mws Liuan Dixon. A.B. (Wellesley and Br>u Mawr) 
Ii*-* Kkktna Baiij;v, B.S. (Wellesley), Lakeville. Conn. 



:ngleside A School for Girls 

New Mllfortl, Litchfleld Co., Conn, 
chool year begins Tuesday. tXtober 1st, V*S. 

MR.S. WM. n. HLACK. PatronPAH. 



EUROPE 



Teiburg in Baden, Germany 

Home School for Girls 

Specialties: Modem langruajfcs. Music, Arts, (gymnastic*. .Sports. 
«cturcs by University Professors. References on application to 
The Pnncipal. KRAU IDA UHLANU. 



THE THOMPSON.BALDASSERONI 

SCHOOL OF TRAVEL 

(>ends the whole school year abroad in study and travel. Usual 
>uniC8. Crirls tail Oct. Ut with the Principal, Mrs. Ada Thoinpsoi>- 
aldasseront, Wellcslcy^.S.-7ih year. Address 

Mrs. W. \V. SCOTT, .Sec'y. 1S8 Central Ave.. Dover. N. H. 



ILLI NOI8 



Moiie-m::kiiio i^^ 
Interesti;i;: 66-page booklet sent on 

i^spondonce courses: Health, Food, ( .. 

Manninjt, Man.igement. Children, Nursing. Clothing, etc, 
kin. School of Home Economics, 3222 Armour Ave., Chi( 



PROFESSION 

ient on request. Cor- 
Health, Food, Cookery, Hou.se 

Chicago 



M A88AC H U8ETT8 



Wiss Church's School for Girls 

Foracrly Mlu Fraaoei Vaw Emtwo'i SckMl 

Resident and Day Pupils. General and College Preparatory 
^lurses. 401 Beacon Street, BoHton. Mn«i«. 



llosTOS, Mass. 

rilE WESTON SCHOOL ^'"^fi'K?"^^"' ""'J d»y 

, „ . T> . ,P"P'«- M"- KUSABETII 

1 ATiiRWs-RiCHARUsoN. A.B.. Pnngpa l. 4i St. James St..Roxbury. 

DEAN ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN. MASS. 

Voting njen and yotinR women find here a homelike atmos- 
here, thorough and efficient training in every department of 

broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit Liberal eii- 
owment permits liberal terms, #250 per year. 

For catalogue and information adckess 
iRTHUR W. PEIRCE. Utt.D.. Principal. FrankUo. M ax. 

jVHEATON SEMINAKY ^^o^.^i'n"' 

«orton. MaMH. Healthfully located within .V) miles of Boston 73d 
car iwioas. Sent. 18, IW. Endowed. Certificates to college. Advanced 
ours.p for hi|^h sch<iol gradu-ilen andoihers Ar^ and music. Native 
rench and (Kirman New linck gyniiusium. with rrsident instruc- 
>r . tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, etc. For caulogue and views 
ddrcM the President. ktV. SAM DEL V. COLE,Tm!!i>?D? 



MICHIGAN 



Michig:an College of Mines 

F. W. McNAIR. President. 
Located in the Lake Superior district. Mines and mills accessible 
for practice. For Year Book and Record of (;raduate9 apply to 

President or Secketakv. Houghton. Michigan. 

The Michigan Military Academy 

ORCHARD LAKE. MICH. 
Ideal Bite.^ Fine equipment. Prepares for all colleges. Strong 
teaching. (rt:nuinc military ir.tining. Symmetrical culture, i I ,.ii 
alinosphere. Not a reform itcliool. 

Lawkbm r Camhko.n Hi'i.i., President and .Superintendent. 

M I 8 8 O U R I 

BLEES MILITARY ACADEMY .".ir. 

( •>1U-Kf i'rciar.non- .ind \\\ ijencral cours^;'^. iMlOO.OOO Plant. 
Cul. (.Ei». R. Hi KNi-T T. I.L.H , A.M.. Supt . Bm Itiij. Macon, .Mo. 

N EW J ER8E Y 



New JbkSEY. BoHDHNTOWN-nN-THK-DEI.AWAKK. 

Borden town Military Institute 

( )ur tir^t aim Is to make strong manly, successful men-physically. 
mentally, morally. College and business preparation. Boys' sum- 
inrr tamp in Canada. IlltLstnitcd book and school paper. Rev. T. H. 
l.AMH.v. A.M . l» I) . Prin. Major T. I). Lanu».\. Commandant. 



St. Mary's Hall 

For Girls 
Burlington, New Jersey , 

Ideal Location between New York and Philadelphia 

High Standard of scholarship 
Excellent record of health 
Happy home life 



NEW YORK 




TMK LIUKAXV 



.NHv York, lilntjlianiton. 

THE LADY JANE 
GREY SCHOOL 

For GIrlt. S|>e>.ul and re^-uUr 
<our«es. rretmratliin for ct>Tlri,;r 
itiii Furr.t><-:.n Ira-.cl. CIrU nu> 
I c I tvii>rr'>nr<i lu New yi>rk an I 
Washirnjtiin tlurinif the vai»t)<iii%. 

^^Rs. lANH ohkv Hyde. 
.Miss Mary K. llvt>R. 
Miss Jank ltHK^vsTRR Hydr. 
1 I'rIn.liQis 



Syracuse 
University 

SYRACUSE. N. Y. 

Offer*, beside the regular College Courses. Mechanical. 
Klcctrical. and Civil Kngineering. Architecture, Music. 
Painting. Ijw. Mcdidne. Sodology, Pi^dagogy. 

Over Forty of the leading Universities of this country 
and F.urope are represented on the Faculty of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. Tuition expenses are so moderate 
that they are less than the fees in some Colleges where 
free tuidon is given, ."^end for caLiloguc. 

SUMMER SCHOOL July 5— Aurf. 16 

Bulletin lent on application. 



Googl 
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SPENCERIAN 



NEW YORK 



The Mackenzie School 

D«>l*hfi Fprry-on-Hiiil<ion. N. Y. 
Dr. Albert Sha». Kdimr Kc^im »l Revicurt. Clutrnun ol the 
Council. Dr. James C. Mackenzie. Director. Catalogue will be 
itcnbby the Secretary. 



Rye Seminary, |<ye. New Vork. 

' I- or particulars a 



particulars addreM 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 



The Balliol School ^ VoAjih- 

College prcpar.itory .»iid k'eocrjl roursc*. 

Kdith K<kkwbli. Hail, a. It.. M?ad. 

OHIO 



Omid. Cleveland. •KJU8 l'r<»pect Avenue. 

Miss Mittleberi:er's Home and Day School 

College preparattiry and Kcncral courses. 

Miss Howe and Miss Marot's School for Girls 

■Academic Courses. CoIIcbc I'repar;»tion. .Music, Arts and Cr.ifli. 
koidcnt and day pupils. SI 1 and West r'irst .'^trcct, I>ayton.Ohio. 

PENNSYLVANIA 



OpONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 

I VM tity tiiii)ut« Iroiii I'liiUcIelplu.i. twn lunirs Ir.an New York. 
Tlic laic .Mr. Jay Cooke's tine property. For circulars addreM 
Miss .Svlvia J. Kastman, Pnncipal. Ogonla ScJ^ool F. O.. Pa. 

(iEKMANTUWN, Phibdclphu. 

Walnut Lane School 

Collece PrejMraiorj' and Regular Counte with Diploma. S^h 
year. New .Senior House. Added grounds. KcMdcni Physical 
Director. Mrs. Thkoihika U. Kiciiamus, Pnmiual. 

Miss Anna Saunukks Kuitz, Head Teaclier. 



GIPSY SMITH'S 



MISSION 
HYMNAL 



Includinii CHl kCH HV.MN.S AND (.OSPEL SONGS 

The newest Sacred 5ionKs, ihe famous Welsh Kevival Sonx», and 
4^10 others used by the Creat Kn|[lisli KvanKclist. 

Boards S25. Cloth $30 per tOO. 30c. and 35c. by Mall 

TIIK IlKiLOW ."tl.lIN < O.. N« \v V.»rk or ChicHtfo 



Too won't hf lH>tbeT«id with a p'n that Ualk* ur af^: 
the Ink If ;on kuy Hpeucman Pens. 

TI>«-7 are made o( Uie beat MMl by expert taBad wor . ■ 
and ar« Dotod (or aranaMa of polatand untformuy. 

Tbere'aaApenoerlaa Penmadefi>reTef7at7laof _ . 

We will amd yon a Baniple rard of IS poa, UlC-.-- - 
patterns, upon rfH.vtpt of a roiita in poMaff^ 

Sp»no«iian Pen Co.. 340 »ro«dwy» M »w Yort 



ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 

8linke Into Your 



"In a pinch. 

Dse Allen's 
Fool-Lase." 



Allea a Foot— Eaa«, a potrclrr fmT 
r<*«*t. It curi<a paiofiil, •<••'!. «^ bim-,,^ . 
DMrvoaa feet- and InslAutlr Ukrs Um atiBcoB. ' 
of corns and buiiMiQii. \\>% the ■ | tilt ■! 
COHirort 4laro% rrr orciie ajr«. AUk'« 
Voo(_EaMaiakM t lalii-flujna or on ^mmh^ 
•aay. It ia a oerlain cars fbr tiiamwlM 
awaatina. ralloua and hot. tired. kcbaoM Iro. 

2Wahiv« oT«So null tMtiinoniala. IT 
'0-l>AY. S-.ld hy >II Dmoriaca^ 
toiaa, tto. Do not ncrrnC Wk.my 
aHte* Snntny msilfor liuc. faaCanp^ 

TKIAI. PACKJIGI 
8«nt by maiL 
^- » A Y 'S « \\ KET TOW. 

VtV. It >, tbn bon t lurdh loe f or PewtiiAi. ^rfUj 

Tnsl P««k<«» FUKBTAddroi.^^ 
AM. EN .s. OL.MHTED, l.r a«y. X.r. 



The Ben Greet Players 



aa HIiHkf H|M*ar^ wrote them. Theaters, l'niver<ut>es i'L.. 

A*-nciaiioii.s. etc. The Ken (;reet " Woodlaixi PU>e*»." l* 
Plays May to .Septeuilfcr. Very lew dates vacant \ 



Air 



Address care .SANGER |(>K |)A.\. Knipirc Theater Itkk..M. t. 



34 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 

Our Tchlcles and hsrness bs*c l-ern told dlract frooi our fsctory to 
(or a third of a ceatury. We ship iat asamlaathia aad uiiaoTal i 
Kuwaatce safe delivery. You are out aothlac if act ta£fiiMl aa 

to style, quAllty and price. 

(' w iM iin<»rfL.<^ We •« Uie Ltffcst tUaaUctven In the WarM 
Elklmrt, Indiana ir»« i-h 





. Im. 0< 

973 00. 



a INTERESTING AND INFORMING ROOKS 

MY PEOPLE OF THE PLAINS 

By ETHCLBERT TALBOT, D.D. 

A volume tellinR of the various experiences uf the author's twelve years' service as the first missionary bishop ot t;.. 
<)( Wyoniing and Idaho. Tlie kindly hospitality and informahty of the miners, cow punchors, aiid other ptucMers ol t 
frequently led to most aniusinR incidents, which Bishop Tallxit has related with rich humor. 

Illustrated. Crown Rvo. Uncut Edges. Qllt Top. Price. Si. 75 net T 

THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH 

Allied with Science 
By SIR OLIVER LODGE 

In this volume Sir Oliver Lodge expounds with careful U)gic and constant lucidity that science and religion are not at o4i» 
It is especially addressed to those who have found difficulty in holdmd to ancient landmarks in the rising flood of owl** 
criticism. The author, an eminent srientist. feels the basic harmony that exists betwesn science and reUgion. and atwn^" 
their reconciliation. Post 8 vo. Cloth. Price. Si. 00 net ■ 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW VORl^ 



LOS angbi.es 



SEATTLE 



SPOKANE 



4 



UNITS OF 




TRUSTEE PROPERTY NO. 2 LOS ANGELES 



BUSINESS PROPERTY 

UNENCUMBERED 



YIELD- NET 5K% TO 7% 
PER ANNUM PLUS THE 
INCREASE- VALUE PROFIT 

THIS IS a photograph of the ten-story 
steel ire-proof store and oCcc building 
under construction by The Trustee 
Company of Los Angeles at No. 424- 
426-428 Broadway, between Fourth 
and Fifth Avenues. 

THE OWNERSHIP of this property 
IS divided into 525 Units, making it 
available for general investment. 

UNITS of this property participate in 
the net rental income and in the growth 
in value profit. 

EVERY UNIT is absolutely free and 
clear of encumbrance. Perfect title to 
each Unit is conveyed to the purchaser 
b^ a Certified Investment- Bond which 
gives a thoroughly commercial and 
marketable title to the Unit. 

THIS IS ONE OF EIGHT such cen- 
trally located business properties, six 
of them completed and fully rented, 
two being under construction. 

EACH OF THESE PROPERTIES is 
located in the heart of the city and will 
always produce a satisfactory and con- 
stantly increasing income, 

THE TIME TO BUY Units of these 
properties is at once, for the Units of 
Ownership increase in value in pro- 
portion with the cities' growth. 

THERE HAS NEVER been a better 
opportunity for conservative invest^ 
raent. We will show you how to 
secure a regular Rental Income and to 
secure as well the Increase Value Profit 
on your investment. 

WE WILL SEND FULL PARTICU- 
LARS of these properties : all about 
their earnings, all about their Units. 



The Trustee Company of Ix)s Angeles 



THE TRUSTEE SECURITIES COMPAOT 



' Google 
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Wash Fabrics 

At "The Linen Store" 



Among the seasonable fabrics 
attention to the following : 

Printed Irish Dimities. 23 inches wide ; 25c. 
per yard. 

Printed Irish Linen Lawns, 24 inches wide; 

4Uc. per yard. 

Colored Dotted Swisses in solid colors and 
white grounds, with Howered effects, 31 inches 
wide ; 50c. to 75c. per yard. 

French Taffeta Batiste in all the new French 
colorings, 27 inches wide; 75c. per yard. 

Anderson's Scotch Olnghams in the newest 
plaided effects, 32 inches wide ; 40c., 45c., and 
60c. per yard. 

W« are pleased to send out of town patrons samplel 



now displayed, we direct sped^ 



Plain Colored French Batiste* 45 

wide ; 40c. and 50c. per yard. 

French Embroidered Batiste, 40 inches ax' 

45 inches wide ; 5 1. 1 U to 51.75 per yard. 
Plain Colored French Cotton VoOes. < 

inches wide; 75c. per yard. 
Checked and Striped Cotton Voiles, ^' 

inches wide: 75c. per yard. 
French Embroidered Cotton Voiles, in 

newest colorings and combinations, 45 incha 

wide; J1.40 to S2.0() per yard. 
French Silk and Cotton Novelties. 47 iochs 

wide; 51.00, SI. 25, and 53.25 per yard. 

of any of the line* m that they may order by 



James McCutcheon & Co., 14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 



May Moving 

Disinfect as well as clean the house or 
apartment you move into. The former occu- 
pants may have left the germs of some disease. 
Purify every suspicious spot with 




It is an odorless, colorless liquid disinfectant 
and deodorizer, which instantly destroys foul 
odors and disease-breeding matter. Sold only 
in quart bottles by druggists and high-class 
grocers. Manufactured solely by Henry B. 
Piatt, New York. 



AMERICAN MISSIONASr 
ASSOCIATION , 

APPEALS FOR 

t 

its philanthropic and Christian work 

among the Negroes and American HiflH ' 
landers in the South ; the Indians .irii 
Eskimo in the West ; the Orientals on the 
Pacific Slope, and the peoples of the isbncf 
territories of Hawaii and PortO RiCO. 

Why? 

Because its great educational and evan ( 
gelistic work among various races in our 
country demands it. i 

Because its methods of doing this wori 
are thoroughly ui>to-date and strictly \ 
economical. i 

Because patriotism and religion plead I 
for the industrial, intellectual, and religious 1 
uplift of these peoples. 

The Farm, the Shop, the School, ihf 
Church, the Home are the methods em- 
ployed. 

Draw checks to order of H. W. HubbarA 
Treasurer, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City, N. V 

( 

^ 1 Google 



I 
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ERFECTION IN HOME BUILDING 




This house is 
unique in being 
1 1 RE- PROOF, 
WE A r//ER- 
PROOF, VER- 
MEX-PROOF— 
WARM IN 
WINTER, 
C 0,0 L IN 
SUMMER. 



A HAWOKTH CONCkKTK BUNGALOW 



This is a picture of one of the new houses 
isigned for wise (not wealthy) people at 
aworth, N. J., near the Haworth Club Golf 
ourse and 40 minutes from uptown New York 
n the West Shore Railroad. This house is 
nique in being tire-proof, weather-proof, vermin- 
roof, warm in winter, cotil in summer. New 
!ouses at Haworth (like the place itself) have 



one particular distinguishing quality. They are 
Different. Worth investigating, if only out of 
curiosity — how a man with a good character, 
plus an income of 52,500 or upward, can buy a 
new, ready-made home, or have one built for 
him to suit, all on terms more fair and generous 
than are commonly offered. If interested a little 
bit, write for more information to 



HE FRANKLIN SOCIETY, 34 Park Row. New York Cr:::;;) 




Warwick Neck. R. I. 

ater Front Estate— For Sale 

! command!! Jii uniil>ntnirtcd view of ihc H.iy. '» elevated anil 
undcil by hiKh-elass residential pmjierty. The li'Hise rotitaiii-. 
uMis ana 3 in<Klcm batli-ri)on». hinc stable, cattle L>ari.. and 



us farm buildinss. 54 <A ianii extendint; down to itie 

thc year 
Further 

I. 



'I hix property, which is suitable for a summer or all the year 
J residence, will oe sold at a very reasonable price. 



:uUrs from 

:NRV W. COOKE CO.. 15 Wcstnlnt'er St.. Pr«vlde«cc. R 



IRGINIA FARMS 
OF VALUE 

Magnificent estate, I.QIO acres, «fntly rolling, t»r<xluctive 
in ur.v»^ and grain. Historic Colonial style buildinKs. 
riloridus views. Clo^e to city, in a beautiful country. 

Genuine bhie-gra.ss farm, \ fM acres, nearly all in sod. 
Kasy reach of WashinKton. In the horse, cattle, and sheep 
region. *53,na). 

firazincfann of distinction in Southwest VirRinia, l.<l"> 
acres. /OO now in Kentucky blue-^rass sod. A money 
m;\VinK proposition. JJ*i,iflO. 

Tidewater home of beauty. WIO acres, improved by Cohmial 
dwellinK ; Ul feet loni{. IH riM>ms, in excellent condition, 
l awn 8 acres, handsomely sh.-ided. Six acres of orchard. 
Pro|jerty overlooks Chesaijeake l*av. f Jootl txithinu, lioat- 
lUK.and hunting. Oysters in alxindance. Price f 
Hextster of 150 farms free. Ten hiintin« ^r-ser^es. 
tllLLEARY ft CO CHARLOTTebVlL.«A. %A. 



PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 

FOR SALE 
On Account of Owner's Removal from State 

l ine old CULONI.VL M A NSIO.N, with stable and 11 acres 
<>l land. JItHise ts splendidly situated on hi^ih KT*Mind, has IS 
r<M>ms, modern plumbing, hardwood tl<Mirs. and electric liKhts, 
and is in thorough ret>air. [landsomely furnished; would 
iiu lude furniture in sale if desired. 

The estate has a street frontage of 37S feet and runs back 
to the I'iscataqua Kiver, with shore tronUi^e of HX) feet. 
Attractive uardens, good orchards, and beautiful groves of 
old evergreen and deciduous trees. 

Suitable lor year round or summer residence, and for ulti- 
mate development. 

ItLAKK * M>ri>. 'i KII.ItY ST. C'OK. ST.4TK NT.. 
|{<»>roN. MASS. 




THE BUNGALOWS 

WISCASSET BLUFFS. MOUNT POCONO. PA. 

\rli--lit I oH.ik'c'*. tiitn -lu(l in ini^sinn >tj lc. Idf riiil hy ihc season 
i>i ntonth <'**ulrHl IMiiilli; Hull, riirt-c nnle> private iniut 
Spct'ial rates till Ma> and June 



stream 
able 



Karly ap|<lii:ations aii\d« 
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* IWA»»AOMUeETT» 

FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 

r. r • LiSLAND* 21 HIBOl UNVm IMMI(NI« M 



rcss 
ass. 



CAPE COD 

BREWSTER 

To L«'t f»»r lh« Seanon 
An excellent house nf In r<><ini>, cuiipleiLlv 
furniahed ; hot and cold water, tiiic niudcrii 
buhroom ; near the chore, 2 batnhouMs; tla* 
ble for 2 horses. A nearby cottase of 4 roonw 
nny abo be had if more nwin \s desired. 
PrioelStJO. Address 

H. G. W.. 28 Broad St.. Boston. 

NORTH CHATHAM 

CAPK COD 

Plain, cosy cottage, on water's edre fine, 
safe beach. Seven bedroom*, water piped; 

(ulK fiM r -li' !, ' 11 ■- f-.r MM-.,>n in 

ad\ .lil- : I I , ' I ■'' I , , 1 'r I. I. Utr , K . I . 

Berkshire Hills 

GREAT HARRINGTON 

To rent (or July and Aucu«.t, n>o<icni 
house of 1<| rooms; .ill impruvcuieiits , elec- 
tric liii;ht'i, liri pl.iccs. h.irilwood Hoors, h bed- 
rooms, UiKi^ lot of l.irul, wide pi«zz.i. hiKli 
elevation. line mountain view. Kent, tur- 
nished, 53SO. Address 

M. P. FOSTER. Grc.i; Bamn>;lon, 

HARVARD, MASS. 

To rent for the teuon. On hidi bnd coin- 
nundinK superb niount.iin view, fumislird 
liou!u:, ciuht room* and bath. Fireplaces. 
.SiKidous.|;iaiu ; stable. TclcDbone cooncc- 
t IkutMi Harvaro, Mm» 



Are 7«>u norvoiiN nnd tired? 
Would a Summer amonK the Fines on the 

fihore Quaint Martha's Vineyard 

rest you? If so. write ine about my fully fur- 
nished hnu»c tlicrc. U ro<iiris, baths, fire- 
places, modem ulumbinK, telephone and 
ttkcraph, and 5 daily mails- Kent A5i<> the 
season. Kcfercnccs required. Mrs. >Villi.ini 
Kerosen Varick. Maiichestt-r. N, H. 

BERKSHIRE HILLS 

111 I'ittitlli>ld. Mmmh.. itnil Vicinity 

To rent, funiished Houses lor summer fca- 
son. r.ttiviniv' irom small cottascs to larue 
coimtr> st.iis. ><.n<l for catalotfue to 
I' K A-, k k( s^^ l.l \^ Co., I'litslield. Mxss. 

~P I T T S F I E I. n 

III the IliAit of llic Hf.iutiful 
K K K K S 11 i K K H I 1. 1. S 
1,05<| feet alio. ilir sc;i. Furnislud hou^e, 
12 ruuiiis, uueu lirepLaces, tutii. Has. cleiliic 
Mcht. Rood locatiun. To rent for the season 
^jOO. 150 nines from New York and l:i«ton. 
771^.1- . 1! .'. rt! iV s.. .« . ■ • W. K. 

Gai.i:.' . . 

For Rent in the Berksbires 

Furnished cottage, 0 room* and < ;.«r- 

den and ueliousc. Kriit f I per month. Itox 
aig.tiiiefheld. or 2\ St-cnnd iMacc. Urooklvn 

STOCKBRIDGE 

IheSed^wickMansion 

TO LKT 
Completely nwxlermied. Central sittution : 
nnimpedod vteif of Monament Mountain. 
House oompleiely (umished. containing foui - 
teen bedrooms, bntc music room, niomnii: 
loom, library, servants' rooms, brcc Uumiry. 
lit. Amiilc k'r"umU ; kilthiii c.U'lcii , tt iwii - 
court, and lawns. Convenient stable, carrut^c 

Jiouaaandouthoaaes. Apply to 
AuPCAWPMK SaocwiCK. Stockbridie. Ma^s■ 

Berkshire Hills <'>">>>>":d 

DCrKSnire nillS colonial bnck 
«iwellinic. Very dcnirahte. Low rent. 
S. O. TKNNK\ . Wilhamstuwn. Mass. 



MASSACHUSETTS 



V'<or Kf-fit or Sato at Kiasconoet, 
I N unt uckft— Cottage of 13 rooms. Fire- 
place in hall. Ocean front, fine water t-iew, 
convenient to bathinK, post-ofTice. and ap- 
plies. 1). A. Wai.kkk. .•\uburiidale, .Mass. 



MICHIGAN 



ROARING BROOK, MICH. 

Furnished Cottaxe to rent duniit; sum 



ni 

r.r 



er. NjnerooniB. Fjiieview. Near Koarini; 
rook Inn. U. P. HaDBicic. Geneva. N. V . 



B.iy View Hoii-t to rent. 14 rooms, fur- 
ni&hed, for Ixurdinu or private tamiiy. 
I..irite piasia, olcnty .shade. 3<*i ft. from lake. 
AddreH Bo« l37, Centre Harbor, N. H. 



COLEBROOK. N. H. 

P R I \' A T K K K S I I> I : N t i: 
To K«'iit f»»r tilt* Siiiiiinfi- 

I'lilly fiiriuslud. Modem c onvcnicnccs. 
WiUe piatM, beautiful view. Also two new 

iiH™p"^.ts&^k.W- ' 



n«)M>KIt> KS.S. N. H.-"The Pop- 
lar^," on the shores of l.ake A^tjuam. 
I )eli»;htf 111 l.iriiihuuse. thoriiuchly fumi>Iierl,7 
bedrooms, lance niu&ii:-room.siabte,carriaKcs, 
boat-hoose, UW acres wooded. Very Key. 
H. IC Talbot. The Deanery. Albany. IJ. V. 



For Sale in 

KEENE. N. H. 

Handtonw Mdc residence of fourteen 

rooms. tWODMI rooms, and launrtr>' , Iov,'etlR r 
with larsealBtHcandRTounds, 111 tect tronu>;e 
by ^ii feet, centrally located on one of the 
best resicieiiti.il streets in one of the most 
beautiful of the smaller cities of New Eniiland, 
where the Stale and local taxes are low. The 
property is in nnfect repair, has superb elms. 
Fruit trees, ffardcn, mnolithic walks, fixtures 
for electric and gas liKhtin?, hot water and 
furnace healini, and other modem comen- 
ience.. Would male .m idi ;ii Mimnu r or \<x- 
nuinent home. Can be bought at a low price 
ioscttlcaiiatMe.^AaPiyto . „ .. 
Mstate of JvLiA B. niAV«*. Keeoe, N, H 



LITTLE BOARS HEAD, N. H. 

FOR SALE or TO LET 

Directly on the shore front. Attractive 
IcH'ation : two acres land; house 9 khmii-*; 
bath, good stable. To let with option of sale. 

ALBERT BACHSLD£K. 



Little Boar's Head, N. H. 

TO LKT 
Cottages Irom V'" to 51.2i<). Fully fur- 
nislied. modern im(>rovcments. .Stables. 
It««i residence locatKm on N. H. ro.i'^t. 
William P. Fowler. ISTrerooni St.. Boston. 



A RARE PROPOSITION 

( lld-fa-iliioned 2 story lirirk house. H l.>r',;e 
■.fpiare rooms, nrcplace in each, hail throuKh 
< « nter, running spring water, stable, 4o acres 
^uI>erb view, wood and limber tract. This 
.111(1 larKC list of other properties in Mon.idnor 
.M ouniain and ( 'oiitiK>cook Kiver section, tor 
-.lie. C H. KNUitI 1 . I'etett.oro. N. H. 



RY£ BEACH, N. H. 

Furnished Cottages 



To Let for the oa^on. I'.est location, good 
water and modem iinprovemcnls. Apply to 
JosBFH O. Hoaaa. Hoith HamiMon.N. K. 



New JCRttCY 



To Rent for July and Aug'ust 

The >Iiins«> ill .\rlinicloii, N. .1. 

45 minutes from I'.roadway lo rooms llior- 
uiiiflilv fumisheit. l ine l<ication. line liuii- 
diM dollars iM riKht partv. J. H.. IIU Kil* 
slicmius A%ie., Arhn^iiun, n. J. 



MONTrL.4IR.X.J. FOR«U I 
••BrH«-b»nk." fiou«e^«a-^ 
tennis court. Two acres in lawn^ i ' 
table garden. Perfect IcMrat-ois. ^ \ 
Orange Mountain. Ten m'rniii«-s t*-- m 
wanna staiicm. I'.road ji-'a* . % 
modem bathrcMim*: <>ak il<«i-»n • 
.Steam heat at>d open »"iTt-|.lao3i in ei c 
Address 15>4 Uatc* Ave.. Muc^i 



FOR RKXT 



Morristown, N. 



about ten minutes* walk fro— ace- 
place in one of the bckl fieifl>br«fr>.KF 
sleeping rooms and two bsuh ram- - t 
scccmd floor; three nerx-anl** r »j=f > S 
third rioor. F.lcctnc Ueht«. M 
small aulomobikr house o* dke ;f>— 4 
Can be lud fully furnished for «x»k i. 
year from May 1, with or witfaoof 
horse, and three cairiacaa. Aptl^ ^1 
^i.>. 5 Nassau St.. New York in f 
>j«'periPonih \ 

FOR SALE j 

Very Desirable Comer Pr«?q 

n. N J. 1 (MS t & 4 

I.ick lAanaa R. R t 
House. b«ra. pr- - 1 
vements : b in s Sl 'A 
.ible fi sill re .\d*«» I 
- M ' \ T ' \ V I 

ALLTHCORANG£S| 
BIG sAcmncEif I 

poMtiK. siilistanlLaliy l>uilt gratkaMT 
deiicc ; Urge MUiuy roams ; stca*. ap 
li.itlia.CBo agv atory.t»igptjKxa;iaB^ 
I'alaoe de Fnotainebleau. Stabler^* 



6 

town and M.inis.m. 
Irom New \ ork 
utcs to station 
ctitiakic ■ ail improvements ; 
\V'ill "if 11 .11 recsoti.i" 
1 " : ! MM ^ - 



IS acres, trees, fruil. glen. br\>ak,dri<- 
walks. mountain air and water. \jtt^ 
decorated e«peiiac l?^'-). Ir>s;:«'-aceu. 
NVITHROW & ANi.lKK 

Vl .Main >t. f .1^: ( 'ti-. 

HEW YORK CIT Y 

IJHYSICIAN. for Saminer. « - 
RENT HOI SK. lurr; f«d.-.- 
use of office. Near i intra! ("ark . - 
and auiUce cars. MAKIAN AJt^ ' 
COLEk AN. M J>.. M W. lUih Sc .^ 



MORRIS HEIORT8. X.T.C ^ 
r««iit for »ntnmrr. l>rQtf*'- 

fully furtii^hecl, !* nmnis, hjiK s<*" 
clevMted. N V. t'cnfra! f<iin<.'. «i i 
C li Ml AW. l~l I ndcr. I ft 

1^"'AMILY desires thrve or four t^^'" 
as aqle guests. KcAncd surTT>iit»:iv 
table. 1.4rge, high grmmds. »taU<«c 

nis. Kefcrciues Harlem K"»ad I Jll 'i. • _ 

'po I.KT Furnished. l»^lve-rr»ia V 
\ I'liproi cnient*, garden, larfir fr>" ■ 
chickens, stable. Hill, near sUtM 

isaiy^inSBr'vSsaa 



wew voKN 



LAKE NEBOI 

K^ower Adlrontlack* i 

.Six hours from New York : pci f<»vr ~ I 
Saratoi;a and lake tieorge l.ui.-*,^ 
tract Mirrounding lake. Altttitde lv> j 
I'nvaie ownership ;Uadft and wsim ^ 1 
lutely conirollad. ata pri\-ate wmm>-'* 
built. No hotels or bearding b i qui. < ' 
will sell few more wies. In<juin 1* " 1 
LF.\VI>, Hotel M-iriiniqufr. N \ i ^ • 
J. S. I'f If i l k. W hitriul!. N \ 



Adirondack Camp 

on •'T. RKfilS I.AKK^ 
ITl'I'KIC an. I I.OUKK ^t»{V^<' 

Miiil l..\KI-: l'l.A(ll> 
itcaulilully liKaled. .AllrarCivelv lun n 

UKf>. V. \S. l>ltKVl:». 
Rml Kal«««. Hansnao LaJM. ji. I 



Digitized by Google 
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N E W YORK 

IRONDACKS 

int a cottage, a cainp, a building 
St laiKlk|lcar Paul Snuih>,San> 
r Cilte rbcid. apply lo ,wit4JAii 

■ It S.iratKic l-ikc, N. Y. 

IKY OK IlTDIAir I.AKS 

kts1t0d WUky* : M-room camp, 
boat. %w\ frtKim camp. 
t-rvey. J51 W. lUtli Si , New York. 

NDACK BUI4GAL0W 

C^EENE TALI.ET 

I l.iJ*K)fe«t: 10 roums, 2 fireplaces : 
ent, furnished. 

KKR.it K.ist 21st St.. X. V I tty. 

IRONDACKS 

It for Comtaig •ummer 

ottajre, two baths, separate dininB 
(itchen, ham. iceliousc iiIIl<1 ^ '<j 
*t .ittractive ]>ri>i>t:ny at Kccne 
I.N'. I- I'T rnr ti» ul.irs .Kidrcss W .C. 
H. iTri».n Klilt; . P hiladcll>liU. I'a. 

NI>A« KS For r»-nt, 8A- 
.~riS I'AKK, Hiiinllton Co., 

ne I-M to .N'.iv. Ist.l'Ar. DwcIIiuk. 
. Ice !«upply. \ cKctablc garden. 
;. bo u^ , < 1 tjsliiinf and hunting 
exclusive ujic o< lake, CHAS. K. 
If. MM Bfoadway. New York. 

T for Hammer. Cottage »t 
,1.1'OKT. MJNCi INLAND. 

itc^ trom Hay. Nine rootiLs and 
fiimace. open plumbmK. , ror 
description apply to N.. J^bclier- 
t,. HrookUn. New York. 

: GLADES" For Sale 

1 new countr\' home .'It Hluc Poitn. 
id. ti:n rixjtii5 : \ ;c\v<it H.iy ; iikkI- 
/eraent»i clcclnc iiKlit : cunveniunt 



oraiatbeCatskills 

ottsstt to not now radif. 
90BB * WYOKOFV. 

%ve. Telepbone IM nryant. 



tluTM IttlniKl. N. v., <>[tiN>»iie 
London, a Ucaulilul summer lioiiit*. 
ns view of water. Nincronrm. m v i- 
ifiiient*. Fully furtii.shed. K.irsalc 
lAl'FKI.T.. New London. Conn. 



.\IiK, 83 acrfs, Iwj.iiitiful ^um- 
liome, rich soil, irrcat (ruil \kA, m(u- 
side of Seneca I .a kc, near Geneva, 
rice right. Address F. C. Wslkie. 
lenc.sce, Syracuse. N. Y. 



» D IP 1SIT ^ commodioMs ftir- 
' ■ nishcd house .it 

«DALK 'Cit'-kill .M.-itinT! r. (>,i. 
g ten rooms, hot and cold wrater, 
Suble privileg e«. Easy of access 
cencry. Refereooe* required. 
GiLurra. CiiWkSU Station N.V. 



Cottades J-^Itt 



nl.ils r>f f 175 .tnd flril for the sex-son, 
l^r.itcr I hill, on tlif iirrt;i '<-t .uiil 
ilthful part of LAKK ClIAM- 
t. John B. BumlMm. Kmck. N. V. 



ike George 

shed Cottages to Rent 

PKipcflics rot SaIc 

LLOVAY C MORWS 
Lake George, N. Y. 



lu- Hiiinmer. fully furnliihed 

• I"**'. 10 roonw. hath ; all inii>rovc- 
- >i^^one, splendid location .we U-ke|>t 



NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lake George 

FURNISHED COTTAOe TO gENT 
Kelcrences givea vcA fsqwlnd. Por |Mr- 


FUIi 8ALK 

with over 2,000 ft. fronuge on LAKE 
ERIK. Ideal location tor Huium«>r 
cuttMKeN. High, level, aud dry (i<M>d 
Ijc.uli. F ine rcwds. Natural k i'- l *i l-. 
miles west of Krie City. 'I'wo mtlcs to steam 
and electric cars Apply J. H. TAYLUR. 
Fairvi. w P. ( » . Lrie Co.. Pa. 


Choicest Suburb 
of New York 

DOUGLAS MANOR 

OLD AND RARE TREES 
A PARK FOR too YEARS 
MANY RE.STRICTIONS 

WAlIUK rKUlNl 

PRIVILEGES 

I ts Choicest Lots For Sale: Odiers 

Wanted 

W. R. Griffiths. Adent 
DoofflMton* L. I>t N* T. 


Alt. Pocono, Pa. 

Wc AVill Rent Our Home 

For the summer. Funii.shcd. Mixlcrn in every 
detail. Seven bcdriMuius, two t>aths. l.inndry, 
furnace, »tone firtplatc. Large grounds, ice- 
house. I^ing distance telephone. .Mail de- 
livered twice daily. 

H . C. LOCK WOOD, Mouat Pocooo. Pa. 


For Rent — Edrewood Cotture 

MT. POCONO, I'A. 

Ten rooms, eoniplctch lunrshed, modem 
iniprovcmenis ; two acres ground, one half 
shaded; lar|(e veranda: goll.bowlmg. tennis 
privileges. O. M. Shoemaker,>It.Focono.Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


35 Tears SelUnir ^ V 

Country 

Residences. Fanm. Cottifcs. Hotels, mom. 
etc.. «^Terrwhere. Oatalor rr— . 

<) wiltTK !-.!iM;u' ti-. cfi! ell 'If wrile. 
PHILLIPS 4 V. Lll.^. Uj~ IribL[ic liuudiaj.N.Y. 


Jamestown. R. I. 

One of the leading hotels, fully furnished, 
to rent for season. ALso furaiantd fftrttlgW 
for rent at from ;(2(J0 tu jUJOU). 

C E. WkEDEN. AgcaL 


To let. fumi»hed, for the* summer, or for 
sale, beautiful homelike resideiKe of thirteen 

rooms, ciiy water, filtered cistern, open fires, 
luthrofim, and statiles. Front and rear i>orche» 
.irul lawn-i. .ihundance ol stude and Iruii. 
within «.ilkiii^ dist.inccof churches. w.liooLs, 
aaa lailroatis. Lir. Dubois, Pj'kcepsic, N. Y. 


N*wtw«r» 11 I Furnished CottncM 
newpon, n. 1. ocran front <om- 

btnex nenKhore hikI country. Kent or 

hc.l. Kent «Hi 1 fl.i ■ • 1. I'l.ins. photos, etc., 
>>t K. li. HALL. I'.ox Ui51, iiuston. .Mass. 


NEWPORT. R. I. 

Furnished Cottage on Bay 

Private pier. 6 bedrooms and servants' 

rmnu. P.ir^or, lilirar> , dining-room, kittlicn. 
Kumini;; w.itcr. (;,is, i,-iMKi potiho. Stj .irate 
liou^e coiiuining room tor laundry and two 
bath houses. Well shaded la\\n. l^ng 
season. Owner going abroad for summer. 
Anijy BoK Bqra Ham. Pa. 


Queechy Lake, N.Y. 

Tu-'r^ (ittrk rf*miv'i*Mf*f^l hoLU£S KciT &a1c OF 

will rent. ( >ne 17 room*,. 2 baths. BU inpiove- 
mcnts, running water; the Other 6 rooms. 
Ake 300 aw ^ loons, 
fine tsMer, nHtn (powmL 

BERKSHIRE HILLS 

G. B. BARRINGER, ^„ 
115 Wart Wi St. N«w York Chr. 


TEXAS 


TEXAS LANDS 

Invest a snuiU annum l ol your idle suri)lus 
in real estate in the dull C(«.st Country of 
'I'ex i-;. 11- At country is Imund lo show the 
best increase in N.ilues in the next lew years 
of any (arming countrv in the United .'States. 
\Ve are seilin;; tracts of ten. twenty , and forty 
acm located m the Arti'Hlan licit nf Sontn 
Tex.i», adapted for fruit and truck r-ii-ins' at 
f 15 per acre, with .i r.T-li p.iyniLnt <»f *1 i < ■ ii» r 
acre and small tnoiriiU ins;.i''.nicni>. No 
profit sharing or guaranteed dividend propo- 
sition, but a straight oat file and deUyay.ot 
fee simple title to the faina. Sead brdescrip* 

" V'($mR*'i£S^S. Gathri.. Okta. 


RockTlUe Centre, L. I. 

47 HiiMrtes from 34th SU N* Y* 

4 FOR SALK 

.A dclictiiful year 'round or summer home. 
House 5.Sx44> ft.: U rooms and bath, all im- 
nmvements. seven. nuauics' walk from sta- 
tion, best section of vniate ; c»>rner lot. nearly 

.Tti irrr. '4 lirce trees, garden. Ixim with 

l.i.v t ,iu'i .Lii'j? t_-|iiii>i»ent. H. S. CHAPIN. 


Saratoga Springs 

All Fumishrd Cotfis^os for wason as wx-ll 
a!»all S.u.Hiil;.! Kc.il K^t.ite. Apply to 
Lkstuk Bki'Tufks, Sir iti.i,'.! Springs, N. Y. 


VKRMONT 


Fern-Cliff 

A phce at Scirs^alc for alxtf OWdcit 
homcft W^ril£ for book.iet. 

ANG£LL. 16 Eut OdSl., N. Y. dir. 


The Vanness Mansion 

This oM histonc mansion, situated on hi«h 
enrand m the beautiful city of Hurhnston. 
Vermont, i« for rent for ten weeks, beginning 
July 1st. irW?. ' .'^nii.Th'c for large family or 
Doarding-house. About twenty rooms, for- 
respondence invited. E. Hknky Powell, 
Treasoicr of the Uaivcnitr of VcrauMt. 


TO RENT— YONKERS 

Vrr\' desirable dwelling, in fine order, twelve 
!■! ir H.ins. modem improvements, hardwood 
rioors and trim. Apply to owner, Win. Alien 
lhitkrjr.,54 Wall St.. or any ) onkers broker. 


POULTRY AND PIT STOCK 


WASHINGTON 


DOGS POR SAI«B 

. and all kinds of live stock : send 
atflfc tencenUforsixty-paKedMcrip- 


QKCITRITIKS-«S and 7'X MOKT- 
CiACiKS on improvc<l real cst^iic with 
income. Interest collcaedfree of charge. 
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TFIE 



OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEFARTMENT 



■OAWP AND ROOMS 



.».'*'iy^''l'*^ eWeriv people can have 
the best uf care at the hgiDe of tratnwi 
nurse on ( jpc CodT AIlceXLiMMlJnBM 

Urloiiis. Mass. — — • 

/ '?'^";'^*^"*"""°<l*'«o«'« ^o' three 
f^Viir- ^UKUst. September : no other 

i^f 1 ^. ui^' "••'^r. airy r.xjins. 

c<>mfortable table wiihin two hour* o» New 
^ork. 6.U4. Outlook. 

A cnnvalcKceni invalid Udy and dauehier 
<li^irc board for summer ui (.imilyof nurse 
or i.li>M( i.in or sriiall saniUrtuni. Cool loa- 
tion near New York City. Address O.4711. 
Outlook. 

STU DENTS' PENSION. Rtttonable 



HELP WANTED 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNIT IES 

.^^i'*^'^**^**'' '* J* 5an««?i an old, 

A small but KuccvMful. esubli<thed retail 

e,^i'.'^'**L- ''nation in New York, net* 
\,\Xki. Kxc1ptu111.1l opportunity to build up 
Ijie business. Beciusc ol sickin-ss will sell 
M low ngure. Addrcs-n (.,4«1. Outlook, 
t^^^ff'fa^'*^*^. dividend payintc manufat 
tory.<ioing successful b^MtocM,. warns nuna- 
V* 3?r?!*^ ^"'^'^ poriiioo and invest 
l°su,,l V , * investiBation allowed. 
o.-U*i. (Julio .k, 

(•()I.l.l ..l l..r s.ile Annual net pro- 
ceeds ?j. UI. AdtiresaSjru, Outlook. 

New \ork ...id Phlladcli.lu.i kinkuiK house 
lor Ilic s.»lc o( extcpliunally attr.iclivc imi-t- 
nieiit wjndsand stocks on camniissi..n \ \.\uk 
riicrences required. Every assuunce Kivcn 
from home office. W. P. Hi^Sil » 
Hanover IVank BIdif.. New VarfcV* * 

U^\^7*'P' '''}v a"'f'<i«e, priijdtial ,n 
gl»e girli djy and b<.ardinK sehool in Middle 
wwt ; one who can assume an intt n -r ii ■ 
^ndundofycar. 6a52.0uilo. 



BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 



qXFOR ) l-.nk'li-sli Dictionary (Dr. Mur- 
ray Mt r iIl. hive vols., handsomely bound 
in lull iiiur<>tco, with 1ft luns (to Atiril, 
Cost $tS. will Sell Address n.5>^ ( lutlook 

AUTHOR.'i-If you wish your .M S. novel, 
poem». or e*s.ivs put into book form, submu 
at onte to llroadwasr FtabUslunji Co.. &3S 
H road way, N. V. 

1;. H >KS Ixjurirtaadaold. Gttaloc. Book., 



FOR THE cHiumm 



••HANIM-HOLD" BABK MITS pre- 
vent scratthuiK ui skin disorders and rob 
ttiumb suckiti)f ol Its lurvest o( dislipurcd 
mouths, teeth, .Tiul ImK-ers. Write lor Irec 
»Mm,M^ ^ C".. 246 bummer 6t.. 

FOR THE HOME 



Bualn«ss Situations 

I H I:RE is no excuse for any wide>awake 
nun workmK loi .t smjll incotue if he is will- 
init 10 do some diRinfu-d hustling. Wc have 
a proposition to make to ambitious men in 
cvco' conimuniiy. whereby Ijc can earn from 
#i.5u» t.i * 15.00) yearly. The business is a 
secure and attractive one. and deserves vour 
iiiiinctJwte iiKiuir>. Write and »x mU tell 
you the « hole storj_^ Vou'll take it up at 

»1 limes Building, New York. 
. HANK TELLKK for., l;,oiii«,.y !„.t,ti. 
lion. Must be cyjeriented bank num. Uiiiit 
openinKS in different lines payiiiK <l|,««.; 
«.U.j Wnte for list aiid plai. Tjimevs 
^^^i««^j"y'«y I Unioa Svunt ^ew 

.SALE.SMANAGKR for food product com- 
Vork representative. SaU 
,V<»«er J»*'iion»„nfile. Write for 
omtidcntial list. Musmess UDpoitaoilyCo 
1 Umon .Sq.. New York. "«**««w«y KAt.. 

WANfKD- Reliable, en.r^'etic atrcnts 
""^ »0 sell Evat-trO III every' 
.State. Kva|.crO Ii a household necessity. 
Sells to all clasaea. Ppr ajmiculars write to 
Kvapert) lnconwja|ed. Em C. DBvis. 
1 re.!>., KockUnd, Mama. 

POSi riONS now open for salesmen In 



HELP WANTfS 



• •^'^'.j iiuw uijcn lor salesmen tn 
any high grade line on straight salary or 
saUry and coninii.ssioD tiasia. Write us faMlav 

aXly » 

LEAkN SCIENTIFIC BISINKSS 

who built up half-a-nulhon dollar businc.vs 
If V aemand for good corresi 



periua 



respondents. Pros^ 
..cuer.Wriiia.^lS.lig-tte 



. '^fCREASE your earning power by learn- 
ing to write advertisements. FacU sent free 

ChfSiol*''* Wataah Ave.; 



Companions anil 



Help«ra 



SMst- 



.M.Ui liER'J> helper and houscli .1.1 a 
wtuDkaaant Iknm cIi^kc iosmi. 

■•la. \m a. Aw is College St., Amhcrvi. .\| ass. 

WANTEp-~Truned nursery-maul for two 
chtMren.ttiidar two yean. State age. csiien- 

Affpljr lU Brood- 



FRA(;RANr RK.I) CKDAK fllFsrs 
AND box CUUCHK.^ oiler Iksi' and 
OWMieal protection for (urs and wooUns 
a«ailtttm.->ths.dust.anddanipness licautilul 
prcr^cnt Shipped on approval, Ireiglii pre- 
1 .1: . ilir< , t (roni factory to home. Write for 
Uajkiti am! prices. PiedrtHW Furniture Co 
Dept. 36. Staicsullc, N. C. 

h.Yi'V Porch Kquipmetit if vou 

S\kL^"i ' h"'*' '""^n youriKirch 

-tVfciiP.i?*^'"'*' "''••'l"^?* pook imaginable. 
Willi all the priv.icv of an inside room. Vudor 
porch shades, hammocks, and ch-iir han.- 
mocks arc hne enouifh to adorn the h.ind- 
gom st nwn^ton. yet asfont^hini-ly moderate 
•n . nre. I rro.ire now for tl,,- l,ot siitntnc r. 
Write for r,ur free booklet and name of near. 

1100. 108 McKey Ave.. Janesville. Wis. 

only perfect '>''n-p«aar JMCt cnam. Yoor 
addre-s on pnst,ii hrintnfraeaanpiar Oiden 

& .Shimer. Middhtown. Wv^ "awn 

^V)M E.-jTir sn EXCK : corr.-siK,n.I, nee 



cnce, referenoeat w« 
way. Bangor, Maine. 

LADY of refinement and culture wanted 
.n school of thirty boys to act as housemother 
and to .suijeryi-se the bottacltoepinic. Address 

o,ji.>, Outlook. 

MOTH Kk'S helper wanted in family with 
thtie (.liil.licn (1. <. and .5 years), in West- 
cheslcr County about mile-s north of New 
M"-"-' ^ "lutatcd and fond 
otctiildren. A kikmI home, k<ha1 wa»fis and 
steady position, kelcreiites. t'.Sz;. Outlook. 

WANTF,I>-Good woman to accomoany 
wile of army officer to Alaska to remain a 
rear, as mother's helper and to do general 

WAN I I I) - Wi 

h.innly I 'l', .lf>;e». 
''.W. Outlook. 

N y R.S K M A I p or m^t helper. Two 

. Iiildren. hvc arid three years. Experienced. 
Kelereiicc rcouircd. U age* #5. Summer in 
mountaiiifi. Address C. I!.. 27, Urenoble 
Hotel, New \ ork. 

WANTED-A middle aged 

nurse for " ^ 

Outlook. 

WANTF.D-Earlv in June, a competent 
1 ?5 "•'l'^ '^Vf* h^'^' acTompany bdy 

rcf erenc^*! Pe^Mofl?!^;,^ ^%*mV^^ 

rhitl^oiT aaisWr. ftju, 

WAJifTED -A wt>rkinr hottsekeep<.-r for a 
pood sized boardinir school. Mu.<it be a 
wi.mao of cxpcnenre. who knowa how to 
direct servants, have charge of the cooking 



Teacher* art«t 

^ UNIVERSITV 

iumi5hcs expert matiuu aa ■ er- 

or travelin;; compansona. W \m 

N< \» H .ivm. l. .>nn 

WIMl AW AKK And _ 
wanted imineiiutcJy tor deoa^ < 
Albany leathers" Ajjcucy , Alajn 

COl>OkAlK» 1 KA( HI I 
We opetaie tlnuout tor 
Dick. ea^Suic .^u^ct.mcuc«=. « 
Denver, Colo. 

1 E.ACH ERS— We p<ui ov w ^ 
onl ol A, y>..ir^ hack (rf jtw. Lr s :4 
\\ nu t..-dav. The New C«r^ | 
Uufcau. U ai L}u=5itnul .St , l^^i- \ 

SITUATIONS mun ^ 



Business SftuatKm 

intelligent, iloirra poaidMiaiiinld 
panion. or nur^-ry tovcracm. ^JL% 
WOMAN deurrs poadfitB p«J 

cnt or matron in in ntiitiuUKllllu. i 
y«is (:\i.v-ntiict. Kcfcrences. '■ 1 
A tji<.olo.,u-aI student biAo . 
abroad a.s a cunipauioo or ti- r i 
6.«W, OullcK.k. 

•^roan. college sntA 
teaching m high adbooi.dcMcsar. 

Companions aad noTieittc N 

NUKSE to invalid or vm^* 



i*pSITION as 
Chitlook. 

DOME-STIC SCIENCE , 
position fw suminet. Uclittyn.e • 
•St., New Haven. Coon. 

11 »l C A I j-.p wioman with dMrn<tl 
cai training desiru positioii fnriV^ 
as com ra num. chaiJcruo, or w«<far*« 

WANTED by a nidl< our< : .a 
norae or comihtnion to jb a^nk^ I 
eipenenrr Hiahest re< ' 



.... V. ,.,„ti>. ii;i»_e cnargc 01 me cooicmg 
"iV ^•'^"'•ral 'iverMirht of the »ch.i.il building 
,'';/,;|J':'_'^'i."i^}|P<^rinlendinK the Um\ 



Teachsrs and Governesses 

FAMILIES inMiiuiionm. schooU, and 
h .t.'N in iirfd of liouHekeepets, matrons. 



■OS* <j 



m.nns, 1 n.y Road. Alh^^N. I. 

A young boy of iifiniwiai I a 

would arcepi the position arrrr fr» 
companion 1.. a L,d\ rr.n'rhci . 
niuneralioiiot «xoi.<{ary o«>3r-, j I 
euiesfumtsh«:sian<ire<)uirvd 4. ' J 
A refined vounsrAmcncar » 3I 
pw n I >i|, wishes position laA-.-wt 
or ^ecTt■tary : would ira»eL kUiamt 
cliani,.^! 6.jaii, OutlooL 

, I <*l J K-i- ,n rtaufalfcfJ 

abroad. Ktferencea. 6.5Jv OntioA 
panlaaor motlier-!, hd,* , j u . 

KKHNKD American Lath mU\ 
ptwiuon a» chaperon or « 
lady or invalid. Se\-«m 
laltef position. iic%t n n 1 tmi m 
Lewis, II uutington. Ltmg Island. 

WANTEI>- Pr«.ition by tmntn 
ess or mother •!theh)er Ucfvnucaif* 
Ad<iress ( .4>5. Outl.Kjk 
GRADUATE 

WANTED, by Woman of fift> » 
to maiLipnc aeryfnis. c« 

lor invalids, p 
I t. Ill, or (ompa 
'.i.iJt-, Outlook. 

Yf )rN(; lad 
*atisfartnry 
companion 
Outlook. 
LADY, well educated 

LADY.mtddlr-aKcd. *ev«nl 
enca inanaririu' l'<>u««kc, 
sanatorium, wishrs siim'^r 

or srhof.! for fall term 

\VANTEI>-ro.itiof, _ 
matron in sch.w.l by irlbh! 





won>aii o| 



KaaHncBk 



JiXPERIENCEli H 
a^Uat, 



OiMkmk. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSfF/ED DEPARTMENT 



UATIONS WANTED 



inlonsaad Domestic Helpers 

< apable of acting as chaperon, 
>n or iioiiscimiilH-r. i<t at liberty to 
pr.>ix>?Nuioii for cominif year. Refer 

'I< >N as cinni-.itiii.n. li.iuvckco;ii'r. 

•x'-9, llt:l|H.'C. ktlt-Klltt.-^ t\t ll.UliCCcl. 

tl<>i»k. 

Kt»F. nviii de»ires» |misiii(>ii of torn- 
»r tutor i<» bojrs KOinu ii)ro,»(l, imr- 
Jier months. R«lcrcnn>. .-\il';rv>^ 
6.1 il J. t )utl<>(>k. 

acbers and Governesses 

K.KSl TN' tutorim: >tliiK<l .1 ^ ALK 
. expert msiruclurs as unvote tutors 
itiK coiiiininiMis. W Yak Station, 

'H t Icrnun lady speaking Frfi\Lh 
li^h wishes (Hisitioo Bovemcs». 
rente*. 6.52>. Uullook. 

'ANION ot lutcir, bv colleice student 
y, tr.ivcliiiK abrotff «r eliewtiere. 
rs* experience %bnMd. Keferenccs. 
Columbia University. 

||G WOMAN desires tMisition leach- 
jns in institution. Oi Urchanl :>t., 
iven. Conn. 

v AKI) MAN studyins for Holy 
A til tutor A NOl'Nti boy litis kuiii- 
icli experience. Prefers logo abroad 
icr Maytth. Address "OriiDsim.'' 

t l< nik. 

I K D— For July and Aii«ii>t. liy ,i 
loul teacher, position as Kuvcriie.'s, 



>EROAKTNER dtdtss poddon 
he sumnter as goysraos «r qioliier's 
ir Muuld take entire chMge Of qocor 
dreii. Addre!o^ J. M. H.. 515 KlchUl 

IcKv I'oint, L. I. 



.K«;K Kr.^dii,iic. German 

iiii^itioii tutor or tr.urlinv: com- 
ItjriiiR Mimiiicr. Prcvuui- rvpiricni e 
Kiintry and Kuroi>c. IJtsl rtlcicmc. 
illook. 

.1,1 P.S KXETtR ■<« MAN dirsircs 
as tutor <K companion for snkill boy 
ihe Mmuner. Athletto and physical 
. Uood references. b.4<M. Uutlo.>k. 
MAN ■ovemcM, disenjtaKcd a\w\ 

W5odiiiS£"gS3: 

»L'K'rt>N Kr.idintr w.ints lu'.nriiif; 
. New \"oik C-ily for .May .iml Juik;. 
iitlook. 

i rKl» Ity a FreiKh lady of middle 
ositioo in a private family as instruc- 
r the sooiHMr' or longer. Cooversa- 
ixire Partstao trepcb s. specially. 
:ll^t;xcl)ang«cl. Address MsoaBsF., 

UlllMlk. 

N< '. . rt.-hm-fl Smilliirn wonwn.tMclicr 
Ucrn :>civool, desires position t<>r 
companion or govemess. . Congenial . 
deroices. WQItnivcr^Addiess Bos 
Bowingo Md. 

ITED by a woman of erperrcnce. w 'nU 

rartcn ir.iinin^. cxclii>-ive c.ir^ of one 
r the >uiiinicr. Adclrc>>ii,472, Outlook. 
KKI K.NCKl) . ttaLliL-r of H- lirat.-. 
nl. iicrvou* children wi^ht -. i rl^.lL;^• 
\ i>itinK~rcsidi:iil. <>.47l. Outlook. 



SITUATIONS WANTED ' 
Teachers and Governesses 

C(>1.I.K(JK student dc.Mri-* position as 
tutor tlirouKh summer vacation. l«>od relet- 
enrcs. Address (),S4IS, Outlook. 

(iOV'EKNI'^SdeMres position, (iraduatc 
of Smith Kroebel Kiademttcn. Pwapifeu 
musical ability. Highestrei««0«.es. sr.M.G.. 
HridKcpori, t.onn. 

I TLV and August— Experienced grammar 
school tr.irher acawcs poation as tutor or 
compaiKoii in i Trlwntr for mmiMcr mtpciiici. 

0,S<i7. Oull<M)k. 

KM'Kkll Nt K.K kindcrKartner and pri- 
tiury teacticr Uc»ircb a poMtiun another year. 
Excellent references. b,S<>. Outlook. 

COLLECE woman, experienced teacher, 
desires poMtion as GcraoQ UMor or jU. corn- 
pan ion lor suminer. MtM E.. 21b WtttterB 
Ave.. Oltan, N. \ . 

I Nl\ Kk.Nl i\ (.RADUATE. much tx- 
periL-iiLcd in teaclnng and travel. i>ummcr 
tutoring or travchiue. Miss GUtn D. Clutter, 
Englewood, N.J. 

EXPERIENCED teachers mil care for 
and tutor cntldrcn at cottage on Maine coast, 
tjood reference^.. b.4.ti, outlook. 



MUSICAL 



FOR .sale VirKil Praaice Clavier. $Ms. 
tl.i7^, Outlook. 

rK.ACllKR, ;Kciinii<ani<.t, reccivc<( nr 
viMt^. Hii^hot n-lMi.iin:'-. Intematiimai 
l'>uic,iu of Music, 4M tiaruood M., Lynn, 
Mas. 

.soNt;-POEM.S and mu.Mc pubLshcd on 
loyalty, introduced and popularued. Mu.hic 
written or perfcct«rd. Sttxt .MS.S. (or cxami- 

li.ili I ■ « "lipN I' •!!' -1 I ii'i ! !' .1 ul.ir Mil-!. 



PATKNT LAWYERS 



I'A l KN I tiaclt nark-, labels, ci>i>y- 
ri;;lits. .Seuii foi my irtx i«»ok How to I ict 
rhcm." Ilcsl -^rv.d-. Why ncit 'i.n . it? 
1 1 costs no more. Advice free. Joshua K. H. 
PolU, Lawyer, 3Ub Ninth bC. Washington : 
M Dearborn M.. Chu^. 



WOMEN'S GOODS 



MISSES' sailor sun* fSit) and ut)w.irds. 
Best ItclKinin and Iri^h linrn!, tailored to 
Older; hi Ku-oitnteetl. . Idc.il coIUnC ami 
siliiMtl K-^niienl'i. Fashion ulates and sani- 
pll..^ free if interested. Joha tf. I^tmpsoo. 218 
So. 4ili St., Philadelphia. 

.M I l.I. S.iin|)lcs.— Shirt waist«. If Cts.5 em- 
broidered |>i>i»;cc waist patterns, 'J? Cts. Uni- 
venaiMfg. Co., Wcxm socket, R. I. 



MISCCLLANEOUS 



A kmderifiirtner with hii:hcHt testin.onuls 
ami • xi'irience would like to hear of some 
university town ulitr*" a private kinderjcarten 
Would he pattonuetl f 1 Uitlook. 

tJoNSU .M IT ION iiccd not be considered 
ho|jelcss. "Throw physic to the dogs." 
Health restored and drsca^e prevented. Send 
for treatise on cotuumpUaOi chronic catarrh, 
and otlier wasting disesses. It leaclies you t<> 
cure yourself witn I'urr oli\cnil. ficsli air. 
.Till) suhnIiiiii;. I.os .Al^kii lis (llivc (iri.wer* 
As-s'n. M-i ISradburv I'.UU;.. Los AiiKclcs.C.'ai. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



PHYSICIAN, specialist nenous and 
menial diarascit. would travel withnjiicnl or 
family. References exchanged. 6 4n.Outiook. 

COLLKiiF. man with attractue home in 
(ireen iMomit.iim will lake a (ew boys to 
care for atif' tul.ir during summer. Teacher, 
tireenwicli \ ilS.inc, .Mass. 

TWO ycmng ladies dcMre summer employ- 
ment leaching or entertaining children. Fix- 
pcrienced. One a teacher, other good musi- 
cian. 6.4«>. (Aillook. 

"CHARLEVS Country Cousin'* and 4 
olher royalty plays (or amateurs. 25 cents 
each. K. McDowell Rice. Worthington, Mass. 

(;KNTLEW0MAN. tlumt Fr.nch. (icr- 
nnn. understands It.ilian, ru. >.,its abmad, 
will accompany laH> oi ladies to Europe. 
Nosalary. ( .4 «i, < (iiilrnik. 

AMERK'AN tcaclu-r, four ycais' experi- 
ence, will instruct anywhere in France. 
I uly-Octobcr. College preparatory subiects. 
I.,anguaxe specialist. Rates per iMMir. Ao- 
diess*,.*»3. Outlook. 

M II NK?H, Germany.- Two yonnt; women 
from American and (.icnnaii imu tj^ities offer 
home to four girls. College preparation. 
Tnyel. (JOawlatiOB in Chicago. 6hMl 
I )utlook. 

AI)IRONDACKS.-A ladr having a 
ctiarmingly siltutcd Duagaloer, four miles 

from !■ I ir.ilx-th town, would board and chap- 
eron a limited number of youni; ladies from 
May lirst in ( Ktol»cr first. References ex- 
Lhanueil. l.Me siini'le and invigoratini.'. 
l eims >15 per week. Address E. T. P.. tare 
Miss Kichey. iHiiiid .St., Hay Kidcc. L. I 

SHOPPIN(;-SamBle»»cnt. Orderetilled 
prnrapily Suits and bats to ordcT. Hlfheol 
references. .M. W. WigiiljlMaftCo..44WMl 
Z2<i St.. New York. 

A woman physician ol experience will take 
thar^e of a patient for snnther physician or 
aicomnany an invalid duntiK July and Au» 
Kust. References exchanged. 'i,4'v, (hitlmik. 

II.Ak V, A RD Senior w ill take entire charge 
of boys' camping, canoeing, traveling, or 
tutoring. b45j Outlook. , 

PRIVATE family offer home to elderly 
lady. 232a Putnam Ave., BriKtklyn. 

WOMAN'.S BUSINESS HI REAl . 21 
West 24th St.. New Vork. MuliinraphniK, 
typewriting, purchasing for men, woinun, .md 
children; artistic house furnishing, color 
schemes; positions for professional and btui- 
ncss oeopic : rooms secured lor out- of- town 
\ isitors ; armnKements made lor summer 
thunl. Kstimate given if Stamp « coclosed 
lor reply. Highest references. 

Cl'LTUkKl) l.idy. fond of and experi- 
enced with children, lia\ing ple.i'ant home 
ill pictures<jue, liealtliful villaKe. will uuc 
niollici's care to six little girls dnrinu siiin- 
mcr. H K iH E.ST leleienccs. 6,«i2, Oullook. 

.SCHOOL for TRAINED ATI END- 
ANTS. 45 Centre Street. Orange, New Jer- 
sey. Siipenntendent, Miss Strong. Five 
mjMitlis' course. Fee *1hi, including tuitkni, 
board, IixIkiiik, uiiiforiiis, ai'd Imiok^. wut 
further information apply stiioul. 

Ak( hulct's scalk kir five 

N.AMF.S of persons, in towns ol less than 
40 WOpopiilation. who intend to bur a lioae 
heating plant. Scale has ten gradaations. 

very accurate and cimvenient for any one 
buildini: <•! diafiiii).' Ask also for our 72-i)aicc 
lK.ok about HEATING by HOi water. 
Andrews Hiatini{ Co., 631 Ueatiog Bulhttat. 
Minne.ipolis, .Minn. 




BERKSHIRE HILLS 

On, Oool» InvlBOfatlns Cllmat*. Pure Wmtmh 

LENOX, MASS. 

HBottwf of UnMtnMMlns BMuty ■ 
OTEL ASPINWALL 

Open June 10th to November 1st 

Beautiful Drive* and well kept Liveries 

New Auto terase with Modem Appltanoee 

O. D. 8EAVEY, Manager. 

WVW "Wnow nwrrv • Tnwn mm* CMnmtryr ISO Vimrth A«r*nn* 



Digiiizea by Google 
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liiiidiH 

Honey ^nn AlmoM 

, Cream 

R<t US P*t Cff ^ 

Men who ika*« pmIm Hmd«' Haaay ■* 
Almond Cream. Tliry kamr ii to 7^ 
pure «now- while liquid. i«*d 
poured from the bonle. k 
preventi infecdoo from uada 
neutr»Iuei and reta<3vm im 
poaea, Minutalet the biood-cdik 
tMMiet, and heali all Anmam dac 1 
Hinds' Cr««m p roteo ike ikia 
wind and weather. prcreMi 1 
(Kapping. and loteDeM fvoa aajr 
to ihave dmily wiikaa 

It COOlMIM SO ■ 

or chwmraW; %«A 
growth c4 kkir. aad 
the ikio Micky «r «ljr. 

rhnement 




* 



unng It 10 improve 
piexioo. with 
roulti. — Avoid (ubatilutei. 
one Hinda' Hon«y 
Cream; all odwn w-fl 
Ai youi dealerv 30c. or i< • 
tent poalpaid by ua. 

Write for Free Sample 




A Weat Sireot 



A. S. HINDS 



PortJai 



World Takes Off Its Hat to OKvef No. 




The World loves a Winner. 

Here's one that won over 
every typewriter under 
the sun. 

//'j the New Oliver 

No. 5. 

Hats off to the victorious 
Oliver! 

The new Oliver is the first 
to reach the goal of typewriter 
perfection. 

While other typewriter makers 
rested on their laurels', the Oliver 
Typewriter Company's corps of 
mechanical experts were bending 
every enerfnr to the task of making 
a new world s record. 

The splendid result, the wonderful 
new Oliver Model No. 5. represents 
the highest achievement of type- 
writer invention. 

Speed possibilities have beeo 
vastly increased. Time and labor- 
saving features hitherto unknown 
have been perfected. Years of durability have been 
added. 

Simplicity has been reduced to its lowest terms. 
^Efficiency has reached its utmost limits. 

until Oliver Model No. 5 was absolutely per- 
iwn to the minutest detail — not until we were 
)ared by increasing our factory capacity to 




meet the enormous demand for it — was orv> 
coming wonder permitted to reach the ^ 
world, I 

A brief resume of its commanding idn:'-' 

must suffice. 1 

The Oliver Diaappeariac Indicator is the ooIt 'A 
on any typewriter for indn.atmg the exact 
printing point at time of stroke. 

The Olhrer Balance Shift Mech- 
aniam gives the new model a tiKy 
per cent advantage over all 
other shift key machines. 

The Oliver Line Ruling 
Device, the Oliver Non-Vi> 
brating Baae, the Oliver A ut»- 
matic Paper Feed, and 

scores of additional im 
provements that make for 
accuracy and speed, are found 
only on Model No, 5. 

Every employer, every operator, ererr b8«^ 
executive interested in raising the standiinl ' ' J 
ciency in all departments, should write for ci',^^ 
giving full details of this wonderful typewrtff 

Extra Men Wanted At Odc< 

Unprecedented demand for the new model:' 
sitates the employment of extra salesmeo 
diateljr. 

, Good salaries. We train our men FREE la ' 
Oliver School of Practical Salesmanship. 




er Tjrpe writer Comnany, 142 Wabaish Ave., Chica| 
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McCray Refrigerators 

Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or Wood Lined 

are arknnwledced by architects aod sanitary experts to be the best refriirer. 
atorfl ttiAtcnn be built and they are tho cheapest In the end. because tbey oseso 
much less Jce. and soon pay lot themselres In saving on Ice bills. 

Write Today For Our Catalogue 

and let as tell yon why the McCray System of Refrluenitinn Is better than any 
other— why salt and matches koop perfecUy dry In a McCniy Kef r1ifen»t«ir— why 
It iiws lees Ice Uian others and why you ontrht to have one In your home. 

McCray Kef rljrerators are made In stock sites and built to order. In all 
■Ires for Reeldeures. llotols. Clubs. Puhllc InsUtutlons. Hospitals. Grocers, 
Markets and FlorWts. They are endorsed by physicians and are used In nearly 
every prominent residence, club, hotel, etc. Kvery refrUenitor iruaranU>ed. 

Catalogues and Estimates Free. «' ' r«.i<j.nc«i: s» <• 

., . », f'lr hnieli, r«iUur»nU. elubi, public in- 

flilull.im. cWr. No. 17 for mMt markvU; No. t( lut ericcr*; No 71 for aorltti. 

McCray Refricerator Company, 586 Mill Street, KeodallvUto. lad. 
Braackes la ail priaclpal clUca. 





BY 

MAIL 

AT 4% 




Any reader of this magazine whose funds 
eld less than four per cent, will be inter- 
ited in our system of receiving deposits 
r mail. The savings banks in Cleveland 
e among the strongest in the world, and 
T the past sixty-five years have safely paid 
ur per cent, interest on deposits. 

Send to-day for booklet "V." 



Th^CITIZENS 

SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 



CLEVELAND. OHIO 




FISH 

\ more than any other dish needs 
I careful seasoning. It is rendered 
more appetizing by the use of 

Lea & Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 

It is a delicate seasoning for 
Scalloped Oysters, Broiled Lob- 
ster, Cod Fish Balls and Steaks, 
Deviled Clams, Fish Salads, etc. 

BEWAflE OF IMITATIONS 

John Duncan's Sons. Axents. New York 



Drbjj 

$HIELD5 



Proven l)est by hundreds of thousands of satisfied wearers. .Vo 
VHjF/.Ji^'s .Shield but the OMO is ODORLESS. IMPERVIOUS, 

nv(;iENic. WAsn.xni.E. 

.xXvS?, OMO is made in every style, all beautifully illustrated in our 
PRESS SHIELD BOOKLET, which gives Dress Shield information 
of value to every woman-IT IS FREE. Send us a jnistcard .NO W. 

K"arantee to replace any garment damaged by an imperfectly made 
OMO Shield. 

OMO MFC. CO.. Dept. O. NIDDLCTOWN. CONN. 
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Are You Too Thin? 

For only 1 5 minute* a day's 
practice in your own room up- 
on ipedal ezercues that I will 
give you, you can be round, 
plump, wholesomc,re*tcd and 
attractive. Nature intended 
you to be — why should you 
not? The followino are 
extracts from the weekly re- 
port* of my pupils: 

"Ja«t think. Mlw Cwroft, I bmr« 

fkinad 15 p»undi " 
"Bvfor* I kxjk up roar work, I 

ctmM not «•! KDfUiinc wlUxiut 

th« rraalMt diiirat, and dow I 

think I can 4i«Mt tacki. I un 

•<> happy." 
" Etery (icrelM and movniMPnl 

hai arcom^liibad juit what 

w« waiiUd. 
"My hint. OKk an>a rkMt hara 

flll<w1 out h«aulifully and I rarry 

dijtmU Ilka an>>lh«r woniao " 
"Too haTa dona mora for nia than 

dnctnra hara dona In 30 jrmr* My 

eonitipalion ii aotiraly raiiared and 

my narrea ara ao rattad." 

I bare built up tbouaaods of wotnen— why 
not yoo > You will be to much morr altrac- 
tive and to much b«llri Mtiiljrd with yourartf. 

I will chrrrfully trlJ you about my work, 
and if I rannol brlp your particular ca*e I 
will irll you lo. My ioiormation aitd advice 
•fc eatixdy free. 

SUSANNA COCROFT 

Dept. E 57 Wuhinaton St., CliieagO' 




Conservative fin.-inciers will tell you that a 
safe investment at 

3% a Year 

is from one to one and a half per cent, more 
than the average individual depositor or 
.speculator realizes from year to year. 

I'ermanent security, special opportunities 
from long experience, large capital resources, 
and careful advisers enable the 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 

i<» pay you 5'/t per year on every dollar 
you invest with the Company. Earnings 
reckoned for every day. No risk or anxiety 
ahout your investment, which is always sulv 
ject to your control and available in emer- 
gency. 

Are You Getting 5% on Yoor Savings? 

I'ikUt .Mipervision New ^'ork Banking 
I )( p;irtment. 

Eslabllshrd 14 Years 
Assets S1.7dO.OOO 

I ( 'rile far full fiarticulars 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 

10 Times Bldr. 
Broadway k. 42d St., Ifew Tork 





Hall's Hair RenewfT has been cold for ortr 
yet we have just changed the formaU, the (tylltf 
and the manner of packing. As now made, it 
the very latest researches, both at home aad a 
hiKh-cla»f and thoroughly scicDtific prepiaratMA. 

Fa-lting Ilnir — Aaprrfrct aappclflc Mr*ii 
J>an<lrw/f — ReiDOTCvi'anJraff; prv^onta faitkv 
A»k for "tk* fcifaif " 
Thn kind that d<«a not change the color el tfca 
Foinnula: Glycerin. Csrolcntn. Bay Raat. Ms* 
lioMJiuary Lnavea, Borogbrertn. Alrohol. JN^'ihawi 
w ^ MALt. a CO . M»axo*. «« *" 




I Can Reduce Your Flei 

Would you like to reduce it \>j natural u/em 
in a dignified manner? 

1 have reduced 7,000 women m the pM( 3 
bv a senes of simple cxordaes pcacboed in ibe p(nt9 
of their own rooou and by use of unlj • nM* 
diet which %vill not %ve«kea. 

I C4UI reduce voa aad al At an 
•ch, heart aaq refiivw yoa ol ndi 
matism. coastipatkm. WMk 
u drpend upon tood dicnia 
good blood, correct braalfaiag. 

You can be as cood a 
fiaure M any woman of 

jrour acquaintance —no 
drucs. no mailicine. 

"I h»T« r»d u c»d HI piiin'tf 

•ndar your Inatrurti. n 

Thats it act a wnnkir m 

Mj Cm* and m$ hiulon 1 

nyil look Uk«tb«tirib« 

■DKirlad. Tea eaa laafla* 

ttuw happy I mm." 
"TfNi haw iloiplr lavad mr 

Ufa. Wm Oocroh. I 

Borvm wrwk wb«a I b«(ui 

my wofk with T»o-" 
"I ka*a ndnoad t& pamda la 

flv* \tmau*. I kavaooly 10 

mora poondi <o^ radoea to 

rsach jiHir r 

Send 10 cent* for inatrwc- 
thre booklet: wid> caid for 
your drnnng table, dtowing 
correct boca of a woman's 
figure in poise. 

SUSANNA COCROFT 

Dept. 8 57 Waahincton SC. Chksf j 



Miae CO 



I I' 
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ME TELLS THE TALE 

is significant that the strongest praise of 
the WAYNE comet from those who have 
used their cars the longest^ who have driven 
farthest, and who have subjected them to 
hardest tests* The reason for this is patent 
;onomy of operation and slight outlay for 
eep, absence of trouble, elimiiution of noise 
vibration, perfect control (4 to 50 miles 
hour on high speed by throttle alone), 
reme flexibility, are a few of the strong 
nts that arouse enthusiasm. Further par< 
liars sent upon request. 

d«l N. 30.35 H. P. Toarlatf Car, $2,500 

del N. 30>35 H. P. Bokd>t«r. $2,500 

d«l B. 50 H. P. Pallmao ToarUt, $3,500 

d«l K. $5 H. P. TeuriM Caf. $2,500 

V^ayne Automobile G)^ 

DETROIT, MICH. 

AGKNTSt 

EW YORK A. I,, Kail Anlo Co. 

iSTON Linscott Motor Co. 

ASHINGTON Commercial Auto & Supply Co. 

rllLADEtPHIA Rifteiihousc Oarnge 

•IICAGO Waldcn W. Shaw Co. 

r. LOUIS Lalcedel Auto Co. 

ITTSDURG Liberty Auto Co. 

■IDIANAPOUS Capital Auto Co. 

ANSAS CITY Bonncy Motor Car Co. 

KTROIT . Wm.F.V. Ncuiuan & Co 

KW ORLEANS. ..John S. Watters. isu Rarrouc St. 

AN FRANCISCO Motor Car Agencies Co. 

OS ANGELES E. Jr. Bennett 

lEW HAVEN University Auto Co. 

tlLWAUKEE Solliday Motor Car Co. 

IINNEAPOLIS Evau.s Motor Car Co. 

lAMIUTON. O West Side Motor Co. 

lONTREAL.. International Auto Co. 

EATTLE. M. Francis Kane, .V)" .Mutual I,ife nidg. 

."ROY. N. Y Troy Carrinue Works 

OHNSTOWN, PA Johnstown Aiito Co 

JENVER Western Auto Co! 



SUMMER STYLES 
ARE READY 



TP YOU WISH 
to realize the 
satisfaction that 
come* with wear- 
ing stylish and 
well . fitting 
clothes, write for 
our Summer Style 
Book and samples 
of materials— sent 
free. 

Our extremely 
low prices make it 
possible for every 
woman to be fault- 
lessly dressed in 
the latest New 
York Styles. 

We Guarantee 
Satisfaction 

Money refunded 
if we fail to 
please you 

SUSPENDER 
SUITS 

are the latent inno- 
v.ition. For Sum- 
mer wear they are 
idwil. They com- 
bine the coolness 
and comfort <)f the 
shirt-waist suitwith 
the jauntiness and 
style of a smart 
tailor - made cos- 
tume. These cool 
and becoming cos- 
tumes are made to order from fashionable materials at 
from JS to Jtl5. Combined with one of our moderate 
priced shirt-waists they form an ideal .'summer «mtht. 

Our Catalogue Illustrates ami Describe^: 




Suspender 5uits 
Tailored Suits 
Sliirt-Waist SuiU 
Silic SuiU 
Jumper Suits 
Skirts 

Jackets . , 
Rain Coats 
Shirt-Waists . 
Muslin Underwear 
Wash Dresses 
Black Silk Coats 



. $5.00 to $15 
. $7.50 to $25 
. $6.00 to $20 
, $0.75 to $20 
. $6.00 to $20 
. $3.50 to $15 
. $6.00 to $20 
. $8.75 to $18 
Q8 cents to $4.98 
24 cents to $3.98 
$2.25 to $8.95 
$4.98 to $14.75 



Write lo-dsy tor oar Cslaloine o( Summer Styles 
■ad Samples of msieriaU, sent FREE by rclaro mail. 

National Cloak & Suit Co. 

216 West 24th Street. New York 

Lsacsl Ladies' Owtflttlaf Estsbllsbmcsl la tbc World 

Mail Orders Only. No AKents or Branches. 



joogle 
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A Powerful Touring' Car 

of Proven £.xcellence 

As a hill climber, it has shown superior to many cars fer 
higher in price and rated power. At the recent annual Pasadcna- 
Altadena hill climb, it beat every competitor in its class by a wide 
margin and excelled the time of every touring car but one and 
that one much higher in price. 

As to steadiness of running and general dei)cndability, it 
thoroughly upholds the well earned Rambler reputation of 

TKe Car of Steady Service 

. Write for our art catalogue, or see our nearest representative. 

Main Office and Factory, KenosHa, Wisconsin 

BrancHes i 



Chicafifo Milwaukee Boston 

New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd Street. 



Philadelphia San Francisco 

Representatives in all leading 



Thomas B. Jeffery ®. Company 

Model 25 

$2.5O0 

With C«pe Top 
Fall EqoipiB'*' 
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FORD 



•* SOUND 
LOGIC" 



TALKS 



0 RUNABOUT 

NO MOLLYCODDLE 

lOUQH THERE ARE 5,000 Ford runa- 
)Outs now in use in all parts of the world, 
m all kinds of roads, doing all kinds of 
vork, in the hands of all kinds of drivers, 
laving all kinds of care, and lack of care, 
:et we are sometimes asked, " Are they 
lot too light for usage on country roads ?" 
>JTRY ROADS ARE EASIER on a 
notor car than are the broken asphalt 
pavements, the car tracks and the cobble- 
itone streets of the city. But that's aside 
rom the question. Here's a dirtict answer. 
FORD CAR IS LIGHTER by several 
lundred pounds than any other car of 
>imilar power. 

T LIGHTNESS IS ITS GREATEST 
STRENGTH -it is the customer's assur- 
ance of quality. To obtain lightness with 
strength we must use the best material 
procurable. We do. Vanadium Chrome 
steel is the toughest material known. It 
is now used in Kord cars. It is made 
exclusively for Ford. 



No. 5 



Get the 
Series, 



THE TOUGHNESS OF A HICKORY 
WITHE is a good comparison for Ford 
runabouts. Flexible — but unbreakable. 

IF TIRE MAKERS COULD GUARANTEE 

all tires to be of uniform quality, we could 
guarantee 1 5,000 miles on a set with this 
car — it has been done in many cases. 
That's where lightness spells economy. 
HERE'S A SUGGESTION : Just to show 
how this car will stand hard usage, ask 
your nearest Ford agent for a 40 or 50 
mile high-speed demonstration over the 
roughest roads you know. Then ask 
some friend to bring his 40 or 50 or 60 
h. p. touring car and see if he can follow 
you. The result will be surprising— and 
perhaps expensive to your friend. You'll 
buy a Ford. 



$600 



F. O. B. DETROIT 




MODEL N, 4 cyl. 15 h. p. 1,050 lbs. The sturdiest thing on wheels 



ORD TO AGENTS : We want agents in all territory where we are not represented. Best 
•mobile Agency in the world. Any good agent can sell Fords. Pure gold needs no gilding. 

RD MOTOR COMPANY, 19 Piquette Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

BRANCH RETAIL STORES: New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Kansas City. 
SDARD Motor Cak Co., San Francisco, Oakland, and Los Angeles, Distributors for California. 
Canadian trade supplied by Foku Motor Co-MI'ANY of Ca.naua, Walkerville, Ont. 
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$54 '^^""^ ^"i' 

to Spokane 

From Chicago for the 
convention of the Baptist 
Young People s Union at 
. Spokane, Wash., July 4 
to 7, 1907, via the 

Chicago, 

Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Railway 

Tickets on sale june 20 
to July 12, 1SX)7.' Final 
return limit September 
15, 1907. Choice of 
routes. Stop-overs al- 
lowed at all points within 
final return limit. 

For further ii. formation regard- 
in«j rates, routes or reservations, 
address 



F. A. MILLER 
GeaM Passenger A^eot 
Chiaito 



or W. S. HOWELL 
Gen'l Eastrrn Adcni 
Ml Broadway. New York 



The Dayton Sprayer 
and WHitewasher 

Covcra 10.000 aq. feat of aarfaca par day 

with wUltj'Wiiclj. cold wiit«r palnte or clIoliiftTtHntB. 
(JatMl furiuurs, totxtcco tfn>w«Ti*. ixtrticuHiirlHtd, 
for walerlnir.dmtrojrlnK ioaect 
p««<u or pl.int dlseaaea. 
l-jixUr (>pt>nit«Ml, de- 

sure fur t'xtlii- „ 
jruli«lili>ff (lr«'M. 
wiwtilnt; v«'lil- 
cU'«, etc.-»lll 
lufttnllfetiint'. 
WrlUj fur oiit- 
alotfnt otiter 
kinda an 1 
prices. 

Tb« "Prn»r»M" DaVton SOPPIV Co. Th« • nim.i • 
*)r.J -•*<.'« |iM, ,..S^'*-'ohl«- Or. 8r.l Hi K. 



WANTED 



K.'i.r>'M'iit.iti>f^ t<i t ike 
orders lor Staple and 
Novelty Dres« Qooda. 
White Oood.i, Silka, 
floslerv. Handkerchiefs, etc. Qualities guaranteed. L'n- 
llmited variety, /llll Prices. Liberal remuneration. 
I'lK reMilts for active .iijents. Kespoiisible re erciicen reijuireU. 
Write for p.irtiail,ars Address Dept. I'. 

A. M. MOSELEY A CO., Mill A|1s.. 59 Lcoaarrf St.. New Yorit 



TRAVEL INTELLIGI 

By Havings with Yo« 
"TA« Baedeker of tkt 

PRESB] 
INFORiyLail 

GUID 

TRANSXri 
TRAVELERS 

The Recog:nl'ed Standard Ai 
all A\atters Connected with Ti 
Travel. 100 pajces solid ii 
(Edited by 5. 5. captains. Uovl 
and the highest authorities oa 

Pocket Size. Worth many tlnc« its am 
one crosalns the ocean, as It f^nmXwtm aM 
tive answers to iOOO or more niiiell— 

Price 2S cents by maii, pMtpmi 

FRANK PRESBREY CO 
3 West 2Qth Street. New Vort; 



Charccai 

Is a tweeteaer aod purifier of 
stomach. It arrests fermentai 
causes complete di£estioo. BM 
drink aaytbiog you like io 
atloo* and use charcoal daily. 
The finest preparatloa tuMSe h 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 

FOR f Oc. In stanifw. a fan siM flL 

box mailed (or tri^l. Oooe only. 

A. /. Ditman, jo Astor HoBse, fi. Y 




6%CERTIFICATE5»DEP(ttii 



Deposito in tliis old 
tiettcr iluui lovarnmcot 
qturtcrly. or scRdHmraallr. 



Send for baaU«'-Aj| 



CAPITAL a> SURPLUS S300.000-I 



i SALT LA KE SECORITHgL TRUST (0 

iininNiHiHininiiiiiii SALT LAKE CIT^ 



Incredible 

lan'l il incrrdiUr that v>r rouU kiaji i fi Jl m u mm 

lor tkiriy-onc yrmt% %>ilKo<il !«•• or cmmtimai, m»4 I 
■•tisfy you? 

TKia unbruliaa Mtccvsa im tommiai o* eaaMr*aM» 
pr«liral« all on •aicly. Wnir anJ »mair» ilaw mm an 
OUM-Icacp*. yieUina sii per rral lalrrtsi sac 

PERKINS M COmPAnv. Lmwrtact, AaasM 



Digitized by Google 
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To f^xtend 
the Usefulness 
of a Usef til Life 

Nothing has ever been devised to equal life insurance. 

It is the easiest, fairest, safest way for the man who is 
of use to others to extend that usefulness beyond his life- 
time with them* This does not appeal to the gay and 
giddy, but there have been enough who felt the need of 
furnishing such protection to make and keep 

The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 

the greatest organization of its kind in the 
world. For sixty-four years the Mutual Life has protected 
an increasing number of homes, keeping safe the trust and 
paying promptly the money laid aside to provide for " the 
home folks '* after the unselfish provider himself has de- 
parted. To-day the same protection is offered to other 
useful men. Are you such ? 

The Time to Act is NOW. 

the new fomw of poUeles oonsult our i 
agent, or write diiect to 

The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York* 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 



ENGLAND 



ENGLISH LAKES 

GUA.SMKKK 
Route, nil to Windermere, thence coach nr 
carriaKC 9 miles. The center for Worrts- 
worth. Souther and Hnitkinluncl. 

"ROTH AY HOTKIV* near the 
Church, and Prince of Waleii Lake 
Hot«l. I»lh strotiKly recommended by I »r. 
Lyman Abbott :_patroniied by H. M. KinK 
Kdward and U. It. II. The 

PrincvMit of Wm1*'h. Sec Hoiieyman'a 
'■ Bright Day* in Mt-rric KnglanH."' Write 
for iliustratecl Ixxikletit. MArconiKr.ims. 

COWl'ERTH WAl l E. Grasmcre. 



Imperial Hotd "^ttiiSu*'^' 

CentnlpMitieD. SSOraone. London's latest. 
Room ana meat breakfut, $1.20. No extras. 



lANHAN WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 
LrVllUVn SODTHAMPTOlf ROW 
Ideal Temperance Hotel. Amnu an quarter. 
250Kue«t». Ap't& HWft from J1.25. Dinner 7Sc. 



n li" ( K N tJ L A N I> ) 
\B K A. Private lloaril- 
_ Inc HfuiH.-. M.vN 
HOLI.TSandMmEMILVkOWN I RKK. 
Z7 Marv'c^'oiixi*** the Minster. 
«l ^uaUUJ 9 10 minutes from tlw station. 

FRANCE 



p Jk ft ¥ I'cnsmn Fmnf.n-i'c 

Le>sons and t<iui--cs. 
M.id4me J. Devisfcc. U Hue du Kegard, mar 
"UoaMaKb^" AoMricaa ictocncea: 



C E R MANY 



M V NI C II, Pension Walt«nh«rK. 

HcssStr.2^4 \ ilLi Willi garden: excellent food; 
Bunnv rixims, ' m^'i; it.u - i"rv *.. -t trim 



•WiTZBIILAND 



LUCERNE 



Hum Pllattts 

Distineuished famUy-lMaf^ qnMe op 
4aic, in best position on the Uha overlookit 
'kden; reduced arnuifements fi 
»aadp«rties. Write for W>klet. 

W\ G E LP K E. Maoaser. 



CANADA 



"I ' .r L 1 , .r l_ .11. , '.1 ■ 

for a hralihrul, rralful, lail^urAilaf oal- 
IB* «• 141 AlMShl* Hr«t«f«, fa tiM 

kesrt of IM rrraHi CMUI17 mi Ih* RC 

frnnrl. Kl.rr, flH mllr* tmm Vnnlr^al, 
I n.Mrii^...-.| boalinc, Imlhlnic, ft»hlnc, drli- 
(■Mt, t«aal». Uraad aM Irrf* sa4 mitt 



Uiaa mTMitlaa. 

A'5f '' AKIS MINERAL WATER* BATHS 

vqaat la Ik* aaaat affMll<«> valrn »ril«» 
MWMeM Bwaiwea W i l a aad a paalllta 
n-n tit lli—i iHaa, fiasi, Dya^Mla, la. 
toaiata. Dt»pa*r« of tk» Utturj*. I.ltrr. ami 
M^aarh. Hmt^t Sit In fl« prr oreL. 
!'.-«'" ful n*-! fw. Op«.a Jaaa lat. 

11 ' Km.,,., ,n. i1rr..*h<.aakl<Hyrima.9M. 



Lour Lodge and Cottagfes 

DIGBY, NOVA SCOTU 

,A(ConiniiHi,<tinn tor over one hundred 
r"i' !«. Send tor rales and lelerence* to 

AUBREY BROWN. Disby. M.S. 



CANADA 



GLEN VILLA INN 

North Hartey, Quebec, CANADA 

One nik'lil Irnni New ^'.irk; no ch.in)re ; 
four liotirs lr<>n> (^iitliec cily, f>n shore of 
l>eauti(ul Ma»Aawippi Lake. iiUU Gue&tM. Aver- 
age $i per day : #17 per week. Golf. Tenm- 
Boating, Haihing. Fishing; beautiful t^-alks 
and dnves ; extensive vtKet.ible and flower 
gardens; forest fields and liwtis; cool, not 
cold : malaru and hay (ever unknown ; casino 
orchestra. Wiiie for Ikx-klet. 

<i. A. LK BAKON. Prop. 



MAII>.ST<)XE.- A quiet. attracti\-e old 
homestead ; pkasani, airy rooms : sani- 
tary plumbing; good table: grounds adjacent 
forest, lakes, streams. Near v-ilUce and sea. 
J. STANF6RD. Chester. Nova Scotia. 

CONNECTICUT 

The Montowese 

Indian Ifeck, Branford, Conn. 

OV'cn fniin lime to October. Tlic miv<l 
bcauliiul 111. ation on the entire coast, hxcel- 
lent baihinK and boating. Abundance of 
shade, extensive grounds, picturesque drives 
and good roads. Tenni-s, golf, bowline, bil- 
liards and music. Hotel accommodates 2Ui. 
Room* with private bath. Good livery and 
Sraa for l>(M)klet. 

W. A. BRYAN. Manager. 



Crest View Sanatorium 

Green wioh.Ct.— First-class in all respectt; 

h4)nie comforts. H. M. H itchcock. M . D. 



THF MANftR Kent, Corn. -Opens 

large roojiu. good Uble. Unrivaled scenery , 
boKim. flahing. and hundaK. AdnliioiUy. 

THE E I. M S "gjfflf."*- 

Ideal place for those seekins rest .inH 
recreation. Mrs. EUSON L. I'hkKIN.s. 



QUINNATISSETT INN, Thomp- 
son. Conncrtivnt. Opens June 1. 

w i;fr fnr } ooklet Address Lock Box 73, Sta- 
ll. HI A. K. -•..m. .Mass. K. A. Follett. Mgr. 



PARK HOTEL 

Winsted, Litclifleld Co., Conn. 

Among the hills. HomeHko houae and 

( ix'k:!:;;. M m;;(j r.itc ttrms. 



D I S T R ICT OF COLUIWBIA 

Carroll Springs Sanitarium 

40 minutes by trolley, 15 min. by train from 
>V:isl,hn:t.m. n. C. Address G. H. 

WUl'.lil . .1 li . l-ot, (;ien. MaryiaiKl. 



M Aiai 



The Hamilton 1 **^^ * K sta.. N.w. 

A modem. lionn*-Hlc#' hotclonthe Amer- 
ican I I 01 ; co'mI table; liberal management: 
splendid lo. .t;inn; cpavenicnt to all maces of 
intercut; locil and long.diatance 'phones in 

nuiKis, Tr.in-'Iriits accomrrtod.itcd. JSl.Sf'per 
'iiy -I'ld up >i>ecial r.iti ■ I t .1 prolonged 
suy. For^^niyl^^a^yg^ad^^ 



MAIMB 



RoniNH«»OD INN and Cotiatci 
BAI1.KV'MIMLAN1>. Me.-llree 

rii mules to ocean or bay h me spring water -. 
ni'xlern pluinliiftg : sail nv;. b.illiiii^. Open 
iune 15 Circular. Miss MASSEY. 5000 
WoodiMid Ave.. PhUndclphto, Pau 



THE HOMI 



.Sixth 
tratcd 



.1 



THK LOl I>Rl lu; ) 

Bar HarlM 



Open I uiy i ie T-" ^ I 
A deligbtful Iictci, a-- 
ser\ice. Kle\atijr. ia^-- i 
Addie« K. «;EK)tT ;sl 
New N orV ofRce. i 
Mill • I n . ' 

ba; 

THE 

CAJSTTSX. 
Rooms with prTV< 
\- niences. Always ossl I 

I ^ for boating. A I 

iitul \«^lk« tiiroaah vwo j 
t .("If. Kenni*. arid *m' 
Kvjs<>n.Tblc ratcat. W A ■ j 



CIJ 



AK CK*:siT. CHL^I 
Ten sueats -I 
I^rge roocDsand ckM9 i 
water, lake f 



o 



Maine Lakes 

cuadv. *^Tht 



THE CHAJtPKB>«i« 
Foint. Me. Oxm* n- 

bfwj 
Hv 



RO< KMKRK nor 1 
John's Island. 
Portland, t'tnt tctnen .ptot ^ 
bathing.and fiihing. Tcmtfr 
t ottages tolct. Booklet u " 



I 



( lOBllOHSKEltOyTIll 

\ F nr salmon and trr^ M 
Main**. Write bookiei. hmt 
on all the floors. Jl«j 



Tront. BUrk Wti 

THE GABI 

MT. vi:r>o> *i 

Ideal summer te»jn, ttue* 
lielmd* bOtca. 

fH. WING. Boar 



91 APLECBO 

NOHWAY. MAINK. ■ 

25. BookJct uO j('p.j^vn. * 



BKL.MONT LOIM.r m 
TORIA 
HpHnic*. Oxford, Mr • 1 

forest <■■• ^ ■ 

l>aif, . 1 ,:r. I 

l^bc Bfcicho AMTst'*! 

in\-alids. Mounttic *crscn • I 
lion. Klennon K»t)!^ irMa' ' 
Dr. I H AKf'ifTf } >■'■ • 



PROUTS NECK. Ki\ 

LEE HOTI 

Fine \nci» , neir lath r.; ^ 'i^ 
CXCtlK-nt f.iird. AAt-r-. Mt»l 
l.KK. 1'^ Spnng S- . Pir^M^i u 

Y OHK'S CAMIIk Uca -iZ 
tey. Me - H*r Irm 
water. AccomandiniMt 
unsurpassed. *T»ru! j» 
dies for the juir.nr Ui 




I 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 



HE ATLANTIC HOUSE 



Place for 
cular People 

»oiir from Boston 
t, ail, or Auto- 
irk- Roads. M-OO 
; t>2. 1 .(X) per week, 
rates for long 

>n •Tiitm 15 to 
*I>t«*iii Ixrr f> 



Nantasket Beach. Mass. 




INFIELD DAMON. Jr.. Manager. 



Hotel Thorndike. Boston 



lOMPARABLE SUNAPEE 

O-MI'I PARK LODGE and CottUKCS open 
in June. Up-to-date hotel, l,3f) ft. above sea, 

on New Hampshire's most pictiirestjue lake. 
:ric light, steam heat, billiard hail, elevators, 
rs from New York. Private Rrounds ^^lO acres. 

and lialsam air. Perfect sanitary et|uipment. 
it, salmon and bass tishing. (irouse, woodcock, 
and deer shooting. Boating; and beach bathing. 

and tennis. Birds, botany, Reolo^y. Romantic 

;s and rambles. Garage. New York physician. 

s» H. Q. MARVIN. Mana|cf. NEW LONDON. N. fL 

Itleta at Fifth Ave. Hotel, New York Office America'i 
Hotels and KcM>ri«, and at liso R'way. 



WHERE TO SPEND 
THIS SUMMER 



The Lackawanna Rail- 
road's booklet " Mountain 
and Lake Resorts " will 
you how you can eo, where you can stay, 
at you can see, and now much it will cost. 

pages, profusely illustrated. In addition 
lontains a clever little love story, entitled : 




••A Chase for an Heiress 



Address 



It will be sent for 10 cenu in sUmps. 

^O. A. Ct'LLKN, General Painwnjrer Ajrent 
Exchanee Place (I>ept. 8) New York City 



jei^ Court 

GREENWICH, CONN. 

A summer hotel beautifully located on a rid«e overlookins 
f.nng Island Sound and commanding an e.xtensive view. 
Simple elegance and quiet refinement throuRh<Mit. New and 
perfect in every detail. Spacious porches, attractive lofigia. 
Kooms single or en suite, each room having its private bath. 
Cap.-icity limited. 

Only 28 miles from New York. Automobile bus meets all 
trains. 

Season from June I5th to September 25th. 
For rates and illustrated booklet address 

J. F. MacGONYAN, Manager. 
Mr. MacGowan maybe seen at Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street 
and Madison Avenue," Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 

10. »^ K.W. to 4 P.M. 

Sagamore Beach, Mass. 

16 Miles from Plymouth Rock 

BRADFORD ARMS 
SAGAMORE LODGE 

Two charming hotels right on the beach. 
Board $12.00 to $17.50 per week. The 
most satisfactory restricted seashore resort 
in America. Send for booklet. 

Cottages To Rent SAGAiMORE BEACH CO. 
Lots For Sale 605 Tremont Temple, Boston. 



MAINE 



tlic Coast of Maine 

fislimeand boalini;. Term* 57 per week, 
ton Huu»e, Kiiunil Fond, .M<*. 

JSSF.LL HOrSE. rHRlSTM.\»* 
COVE. ME. Scaskhorc and c<itiiitry 
lined. CwKid boatioK and fishinK. Cnnl 
homrliVe (or titif Kuest^. Rates .ind 
Bipoklet. A. P. «A.M.\(.E. 

MA88ACH U SETTS 



rhc Raveiiswood 

pnvait mminer residence on the North 
ic between (iloarester and Magnolia: 
mimndatc a limited number ol Kuests 
n .May to Oct. 

Mn. A. B. COOK. Qloucester. Mass. 



MASSACHUSETTS 



rpHK OCE.VN VIKW, PKJKON 
X COVK, Cui>*> Ann. MaNH. Open^ 
June 15, one of the most deliffhtful resorts on 
the .Mas.s.ichusett4 coast. Hotel laces the 

iKcui. H.Hikicts H W UrNKl.KK. Prop. 



ri^HK <;kamtk SHOKK ROI K- 
1 I'OKT. CAI'K ANN, M.\S.S. 

Near bctcli and boat landing Free u.sc of 
tialh house's. Special rates tItrouKh May and 
June. HKRRF.KT A. DUNKLKK. Prop. 

COTUIT, CAPE GOD 

MA.^SACIllSETTS 

Santuit House cottw* 

JAMES WEBB, Prop. 



MASSACHUSETTS 

THE PINES 

Cotuit, HiKhlands, Mas.s. 
Circulars. JOHN A. .MOkSK, Prop. 



£ lottai^e Content. Nantucket, Mass. 
\j Kqutpped with all moderti conveniences, 
and comforts of a rehncd home : will open for 
the accommodation of a few truests, April 1, 
VKV. For further informatM)n.aadres» P.O. Box 
M5, Nantucket. Mass. References required. 



Ocean View jij';^^;."""' 

2111) feet from water. Boatini;. bathinx, 
fishini;. PatronaKe select limited to Jii. 
Steam heat. Modem appuiniments Table 
the best. Open May 15th. Engage in advance. 
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M^A 88ACi;U8ETTS 

Ladies Attention 
ARE YOU GOING to BOSTON 7 

If &o. do you know what the Franklin 
Square House is? If you do not, you ougUt 
to. It us a home-hotel in the heart of Boston 
lor younK women. It ha» a transient dc(urt- 
ment lor all women traveling alone, who may 
need to utop for a tew days in the dty. or 
who may be coming to the city for puriKJSCs 
o< fttudy. It is Mife, it is clean, it i» ruol. 
It is comfortablr, its rates are rfHuon- 
ablcw It you are coming to Boston for a few 
days or a few wcek« wnie to Mrs. A LICK 
GRAV TKKLK. Supt., 11 K. Newton .St.. 
Boston. A^k for particulars and i>rlcc». 



Harbor View Sanitarium 

located on the Ifiland of Martha'ii 
\'n«"yard. Mmhh., offers the attractions 
of the seasltore with modern methods of 
treatment and home comforts. I nsane or tu 

ibcrculosiH patients arc not received. th)ens 
une 1st LAL'RA V. (lUSTlN-MAt.KlK 
,I.U.. Phy. Mrs. K. <;. GU.STIN. .Supi 
I'. C>. .Kldrcs^ ( )jk Illufl. ^I.l^s. 



TERRArF TOP Sl.clburne Falls.M,«s. 
AlJlinHljIj lUr A region unsurpassed 
in beauty ,ind crandeur. Alr>- rooms, anijile 
closets, pure Rprint w.itcr, cirellcnt Ubieand 
attendance ; rt llntd. atie-.'sible. City rcf. 



WtW H AMPS HIRE 




Bal 



sams 



Dixcillc Notch, N. H. 

(While .Mountains) 

The resort where 
" very hot " means 
75° to S0\ and 
bhinkets at night. 

Splendid trout fi.shinj;, 
huntin^j, campin<;, horse- 
back riding, drivinj^.nuto- 
mohilinjr. and the most 
charming social hfe. 

Absohite relief from 
hay fever. 

( >I)en Jtiiic ?> to .^pt. .TO. T« 
setuff ri»ont.s cirly a|>filication 
IS very in)|MirtAiit. 

Write for iii-w Umkiet .\, with 
fine lake .trid ni<Hintain views. 

CIIAS. H. (:OULr>. Manager. 
Duvillc Notch. N. II. 

Brf.irc June I. I.MO I.chich .Ave.. 
rhiUdclphi.* 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 




R<)bin5woou iiin, uoiiages. ana r>icepi 
Pavthona offer unique advanui(es. No (m 



A(0rC% LIFE 

Inn, Cottages, and 



Sice; 



ng 



■ultry days, or malaria ; elevation 1,15() leci 
maenihcent view5 ; fine drives : charming so- 
ciety : golf, tennis, pond and brook hshing 
Kales. $U up ; cottages $IS0 up. For booklet 
address .Manager of Inn. Gilmanlon. N. H. 



THE WILLOWS 

HAMPTON. N. H. 

Has woods, beach, best of rooms. Reason 
able nitcs for June. Write I. K. Lkavitt. 



ASQLAM UKES 

The Asquam House 

HOLDERNESS, N. H. 

A high-class modern botel on Shcpard Hill, 
on Ahorc of Ami nam Lakes, commanding i 
view of lakes .iikI mountaiin that is unsuT' 
passed. Drivinir. bitating, nshinK. bathing, 
etc. Free from hay fever. Booklets. 

H. F. DDkk. Prop. 



Mfoiiiitain Vi<>H- Farm. Kike Winne 
i'X pesaukee. N. H. Irond elevation, Rr.iiiii 
scenery, spring water, Kood bathinK. Ixtats 
free. Iiooklcts. Matt KiMBAL4.« R. F. U 1 
l-ikeport, N. H. 



'^pii«'>loat .Mt. HoiiHf jiiiil C'ottaKc. 

I. .AiciiininricUtcs A5 to 4'ii;uest&. special 
I.UL•^ for .NIay. June, and Sept. (ioU, tennis. 
triMjiict. river iMthinK. Ileautiful scenery; 
j>inc jrrove near Ihiusc. .Mo<lem plumbinR, 
IiHiK diAtance telephone. .Situated on large 
f.inn. For term* and further infoimation ad- 

Iris^T C. KA.^ r.MAN. No. Conw,iv, N. M. 



THE W.\LPOLE LN.N 

Will reo|)«n Majr X5, 1907 

I" or drciilars. etc., apply to 
Mrs. M. F. HITOhINiTs, Manager. 
COPLKV AMORV, Proprietor* 



NEW JERSEY 



The Wellington V.'n^Jl'k 'VjI'Sr'^ 

lieach front hotel. .Select and {lomehke. 
Rooms with bath. No malaria: no mosouitucs. 
Illustrated l>ooklct. It. BKMiS S.M ITH. 



Tbe Salt Brealb of tbc Sea Brinp Health 




v^/itiL.i'^ ri/%L<L< Saiint..rluin 
ATL.tNTir CITY. N. J. 

« »nr . Want new brirk building is now com- 
plete. No more luxurious acrommod.itions 
on ilie coas'.. \\ ith h.ilf an acre of curative 
b.itlis Auo .1 ^w.niniinir ivkiI Booklet 
F I. VOl Ni;. f;en 'I M anager. 

THE SAVOY '^''"•^v^5»*j^- 

,, nircctly on the beadi. * 
I or ii!u!-tr7itwl booklet .ind terms address 
S. M. HAM.KV. 



Brown's-Mills-in-lhe Pines, N. J. 

DrifNt C'liiiiHt«* ill tlir Kant 

2f' miles of Iteantiliil Uke front, l.iid out in 
CoIUKc and Bunc.ilow sites. Apply at once 
.ind secure a ko<k1 one. Write for a nup, etc. 
i't hr». from Ni w N ork t7S miles). 

THE INN 

Now open. Very aitnctivc. Booklet. 



MEW JERSEI 

No Hay Fc 

AT 

Beach Ha 

N. J. 

On an island five d 
sea. Vou can have efl 
lief from Hay Fever zm 
all the pleasures of fl 
shore also. 

THE ENGLl 

is a modem hotel 
sea, has private bat 
heat and open fires, 
mains open until Cklc 
Send for booklet. 

THE ENGLESIDE 

R. F F.NC.l.F^ Mgr. 



A IIMV t ■ I" P 

of a iui .1 1 J tlie 



to realucl 



IDYLEASE 11 

Newfouadlaiid, New Jefld 

nELKillTiri. IN >PRll 
Open Xlaroaiclioat tliet 

l^t us send roa o«r bcKtkirt 



PENINSUU 

SEABRIGHT. N. J., 

A select fandly hotr 
bury River, pleasure 
Kvening dances, 
covering 25 years. 




Sprinjj: LakeBeai 

N I ^^ .ikk.'hkv 

is the ! il rcvi-irt m ike. 

roast III I;|;AICI> <'4>TTACI 

nn'-»t Inmiclikr 25 k i -'- NlltflK 
opens lune 1.1''' > • 
Mr.s I 



THE COLONIC 

Spring Lake. New JerM^ 
.11 XK lo Of-TOKER 

Until ,M.iv l>lb adHrr-,s Winns.Snr\ S 



WIL BURTON HOT! 

SPRING LAKE BCACH.K. 

I'lrcttlyon tbe ("xttac arcwt 4 

May/lb. A. C. & H. haTxM«<«1 



NEW YORK 



niicov i> \ rK V. 1 



& nil 

;\ Cor 



' tvnh t.«i 111 
Mi».C. H.. 
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MEW YORK 



Igonquin 



ALGONQUIN. 
N. Y. 



ck Moontain*. A potniktr 
iK ihe advanUKcs of livens in tlu- 
U clinute in the world, (.oinbuicd 
I opportunities lor iikIuIkciili: in 
ji«xceU«nt black batxtand 
at fluhinic, boating on 3 lake 
its beautiful tliiNitrrs oj ihUnds 
liiuic.eic. Houklcl tells you nioie 
0. JOHN HAKUINO. Proi.'r 



I Ampersand 

JfD COITAOBS 

rSB SABAMAC I.A KK 

penuid b fainedlbr its hulth- 
ivianminK ctiinate, abaolutc 
fram hay fev«r and malaria, 
cenery, delifjhtful walks, jjcr- 
links, tcniiis courts, ti!(hint(> 
ithing. and supLriur itiumc. 

. K. HULL. Mk-r. 
Mel Wentworth. New Castle, 
N. H .> 

arlw.iy, cor. 2S»li .St., N. V. 

lilt J.'i-S M."iui>on. 



1 Hmicci Adlrondacks 

1 UUUaC 18 Cottages 

I ft. A noted place for hc.ihh and 
Jti per day. flo Jixi Jlj jier week, 
fuf loUlcr and particulars. 
Pakicek. Niunber Four. M. V. 

.dibondacks 
:rax£bl club 

ham Cottan Sctllemeiit, Essex- 
mplain, offers t ne aittacuons of a 
; shore tn a locality with a remark- 
for heallhfulness to families of 

vcrv mixicrate rates. The clul) 
t. eilcnt pUin t.il)lc .uid ac v>iiii- 
kile boating is sale, there are .it- 
a nd drirafi and the points of 
e AdinMUiiiciu are easily accts> 
ncn re<iuired. For inforiruiixn 

LAD 1 ).intl .M Lss cot ;.S\V K I . I ., 
61 Clinton Ave., Jamaica, N. \ . 



:aneLiod^e^noH 

Cotlatfcs DACKS. 

:t, conifort.ible, homelike. Alti- 
. ft. above and overlooking 
i.llcy. Terms jtl4 to 1^22 per week, 
rate* (or June and fur i.<arties 
te Mmuner. Write for iMiuklet. 
eaooanected with the L-Klue arc 
ed, hot and cold w ater, b.iths. c\- 
daa.etc. Addre»sG. H. Stevens, 
trricanc. EaacK Co.. V. 

%DIRONDAClC5! 

LOR HOUSr . 

Ni> cott.\<;ks ""-^ 

■d riti beautiful Stlir.Kiii 
. Homelike and selcLt. 
Kulara and Mooklct address 
4YLOn. Jr., Manaicer 
Inrs-oTi-Schroon, N. \ . 

PIS#'f on Lal^e Placid 
"Lllll in the heart of 
the Adlrondacks 

Lshed aod popular resort, lutroti- 
•y families and parties ol Iricnds, 
anoinx social life. Many rooms 

already eiiRaeed. Miss L. M. 
8T. For information address M iss 
Under-Cliff. Uke Placid. N. \. 

idackMts."S2:r^ 

IMhSMWon 

imintain resort for families. In 
>. .dley. Spcvial rates for June 

Jrwpa., EBaualnttnni. If. 1 . 



»E ADTRONDACKS 

House chat«^auicay Lake 

Aoaress for hook let 

•y« BannerhoUMt N* Yt 



NBW YORK 



A D WCMf D ACKS 

Ondawa House 

SCIIKOOX LAKK, NKW YORK 

For I ookltl .ind jartii ul.irs, .Tddrcss 

Fka.sk C. Baii,i%v, ."schroon Lake. N/ Y. 



Spa Sanatorium 

Keslful lioQic. ModtTii ciiuipmeuls.O miles 
from .Saratoga. A. 1. THAVKR. M.D. 

Clifton Springs 
Sanitarium 

The Model Health Resort with alltheoonv 
forts of a home. A resident staff ot ten i^v- 
sicians, a corps of tiaiaad narses and atteod- 

ants, exiierienced in all methods oif Medical, 
Surxicil, Klcctrical. and Hydrotherapeutic 
treatments. A lx>untiful table. iService 
throuKliniit U of tlie bei't. Rates conc«<i< >l 
lowest ul .itiy institution Rivini; sinrilvadvan- 
Uges. beiiU fur buoklel ' O. 

Tbe SanlUrlnm, Cliftoa Sprloft, X. T. 

The Gleason 

Health Resort 

ELMIRA. NEW YORK 

All foniis of iMths, electricity, massage; 
elevation l.uu ft. !■ ine climate; all modem 
convenient cs. I>r. .lOIlN ('. FISHEK. 
rij^ioeiU physLcuiii. \\'rite tor bpoUet to 
Kdward B. Cileaaon* JProp* 

Point O* Woods 

GREAT 80VTN BBACH, I. 
BevcB milM 

( )( can Hcmac. CoUaccs. Adortaa 
.supt., W McDoaoaeh St.. BroMdyo, N. Y. 

SUNSET CAMP 



and CnttniCfH. 

R. r.i -. : 



Write (or booklet and 

I >t 1 ! 1 1! hi r r I t . 1 f fit I ^, 



'I'lIK I'INKS, SkniM'rtf«-l«'H, N«'W 
L York. Home tor nervous invalids. 
K.imK > ..itocrt b> eiccti railway. Send for 

il!ii-.ir.ii •:! lx>....let. I )r. .S L S AN J. TABER. 



liJEW YORK CITY 

HOTEL EARLE 

10:i-l05 Wave. 1> I'l)ic«> 
One door from WashiuRt m .Sinurc North. 
Most convenient ' Kration in 
NKW VOR.il CITV 
Entirtly .\Vif Hotel. I Hit Com^ettd. 
Room with Private Ba /h, Jl.Soperday. 
Sami room, with meab, iiM per day. 
."^cndioirpiiBtadnstMr. JIavidH. Knott. 



NORTH DAKOTA 



Spend Your Vacation 
on a Ranch 

Live on hoiwback in l ie pure air of tlie 
Had La ids. See the ridi: k. ropin»;. br.ind- 
init, ."im' breikinir of hort -s. k.iiu li life is 
very iniercstinjf, it is so out ot the usu.il. 
< Inen N' ay 1st. Folder on request 

CUSTER TRAIL RANCH. Medora. IT. D. 



PENWSYLVANI A 



CHARMING COTTAGE 

OlM'll .III II f o 

AT liLI K HIDO : SUMMIT 
Apply to ^l;^- V \ N( F, . 12.* ifth St.. 



lA 



fiaston Sanitarium In^S^^^ 

or neotally ill. Superior location: skilled 
care, vhut here h.-fore seledinfT a place elsc- 

!Ti-ill US' 1'- K'nnijy fur ) i.nr .c ulars. 



whorr 
•I'tii. 



near Phiiadelpma. BooUet on application. 

KRNERSYILLK, PA. - THK 

Sl'NSKT- A mountain health resort. 
I' inecliinatc.Conv.tti-s< I nts.ind semi-invalids, 
liooklcu Kates >1U and up per week. J. D. 
MoYBK. M D., Mounain Sunset P.Om Pk. 



RHODR ISLAND 



HOPEWORTH 

S ANITARIUH 

Bristol. R. !• 

£STABUSU£D 1889 
On •hofv off NamtfMiMtt Bay 

NO INSANE 

W. C. CANFIEI.I). M.D. 



NBWPORTy R. I, 

Two Doors frotn Bellevue Ave. 
The Roblnaon. and The Mai 

All modern impro.vcraenjs.. Week 

ties ,1 s(vcci.illv. .■ " " 



imurovcraents. Weekeaapilb 
Addtau Madam* RoBimoN. 



Weekapaug: Inn 

Directly on the ocean. Atwanoool. Chan 
inff, restful spot. Tennis, aou. Baling^ 
ing, tourina can. fmh aealiMM. 

V. C BUrrUMTWadBVMW.lL t. 



VBRMONT 



i^tHKSTKK, Vt. Tlu- .MnpIeH. Da. 

\.J liglitf ul suiiini. r home, i'ure water, l>ath. 
hot and cold: pi.i/i.i. crfK4uet, tiue ro.id' . 
Terms reasonaiile. Tlie Ml^s|^.s Saki.ka.n i. 



VALLEY VIEW FARM v^STStt 

.Select family house, centrally located in the 
litMit of the (ireen Mountains. F.xrellent 
t.i li- .iiul niotlcm 1 oin emi iiees. I'm .Ui li\ - 
1. 1) connected. Rcicrcntcs. K. F. D. daily. 

Mia. WiLUAM KELLKY.'^ 



VIRGINIA 



/ iAPEVlKWCOTTAO£. Buckroe 
yj B«*ach, Ya., on Chesapeake Kay, close 
to I'.xposition Grounds. 2 miles from Old 
I'lmit I'rollev and (erry connections. ."Vcconi- 
motUieatXi. Mrs. J.C.Outtcn, Hampton, Va. 

Algonquin Hotel /»5i'„*;!,^pii;^ 

nent hotel of modem eouipment : accommo- 
dates /5<i. FiiiiM'f.Tn j>l,in. Excellent caii. 
Cars to Jaiiit^ Ai; I AiMi-aion urounds (kiss 
the doors. U .M. kt>VEK. Wanauer. 



Bright View 

Old Point Comfort 

I liuhtful Winter home, ModemlamveD. 
lenccft, hot water heat, ran gallery ovcritrak* 
im; Hampton Roads. Illustrated drcalar. 



Open 
under th* 
same mao- 
asement. 



Warm Springs 

are iMnr.open forirucsts. For ctrailiin aad 
terma addtos Mn^. JUHN L. EUBANK. 
Warm bpringa. Bath Co., Va. 



APARTMENTS 



*- or r\eni inonthN. light 

.\NI» \TUY. simply lunii-thed, 5-room 
.\i'.\UTMKNT. i.okI neitflP-.orho.xl. 
tMK Ol io U. LA.NG. 5u$ W. UStXi St.. N.Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASS/ F/ I D DF !\IRTMENT 



SUMMER OAMPS 



SUMMCR CAMPS 



SUMMER CARPS 



Camp WaDwooDF^^pSis:^^^ 



flere Bojs Really Camp Out 

MfMMEHEAD L,AKB 

9vam MHtopfeMBbw 9 

Campinr . craisiiur. Ibhnc. Jud ud water 
spoits, >in«ter the penoiuU aaiwnriuoa of col- 
lege mcH of »lrpn» character, refilieinent and 
•ympatliy with boys. Small parties will camp 
out with liccnsiad Kuidc aud counsclore in the 
heart of tlie Maine woods. Manual ttaininff. 
tutprtnr. and maxtc if desired. For catalomte 
address SIMNKR R. HOOPER. 

Morristown. New Jersey. 



I |*»ce where iheir boys will be sale, luppy, 

W I L D in K R E 5^^pW5st&nS"rrt'^-^' 



nr THE ADIROIDACIS 

(Named for John Banooclu) 

Beautiful site bordering Garnn Lake for 
Mmile. Bungalow aod other buildinKS. Fine 
asscniblr room with great fireplace. Wami 
tothing on sandy beach, gradual slope. 3o 
Ukes within 10 miles. Miles of forest. Best 
boating and fishing. Tennb and baseball. 

i'..^^*- w,**?? •.'."»«•• J R- CAMP- 

BfcLL. P. O. BoK MB. Bmbk ig^ g. f, 

"^he Summer CamnrCamp Rockland) 
_ of the Rockland ^Iiliury Academy ii 
located on Mastoma Lake, in the Whit** 
.Mouiifulfix N. H. Parents wishinR a 



/ lAMP KEKWATIN tmt 
. the WlaooMla Woo«». 
enced teachcn and collm tacx. ij 
SMimming, can'-><rin?. <ud,iJr pat^ 
trips. Kxpen iiii .1-.! --tninv <_ 
I older boys. Booklet J. H ktMf.i 



CAMP OXFORD «J 

A superior Summer Camp tw 
season. " My t(m't Utter t art ^ht^ I 
let. Address .\. Y. C.\I-I>WrJ. 



.1 »|. I 'V' 



The kind of vacation tlul 
<ki«s guod. Mountain 
(llmliiDg, csnorine, fish 
int(— the life a I'ncs 
< 'iiachlne trip tliriiiifc;li the 
White Mountains, btiper- 
^ iiign and coanaaloMMp 
• <f c»!lrve-t>re(lfeadmsDd | 
iiiAjitrn Tutorini; It <(e 
ilml I■i^;hth s<.\4i.n \<f 
eins June j;ih. Boiklrton 
request IVmU L. WOOD- 
■AS,rk.B..AMaU Acmd. 
ray, Rpsauiya, 1. T. 



CAMP CHOCORl 
In thowiim: Mor7«T.ic« 

-A sammcr camp and «<hooJt 
j years sp. Indies in charse ■■: 
J n>eiit. Special attcntinn to tx^i ^ ■ 
ftudics. Sixth season. S (• 1' 
M.A.. Mt. .\ir)'. PhiUdelphia. P>. 



Camp for Qirls 

-t\\\f X'^^ CaniMHi. N. H. Ui 

^^YVV* dcr the care of two Ha 



50^ 



ton teach ITS. .^lls^ K. Y, 
Simmons, JiToxteth St., 
Braokliae. Maat. 



Camn ARaH SMMrCavw 

^'^liUP L^K^ted in tl,t f - . 

Winnecook T.iblc supplied iTx: 

• 1 Ba H<i> s sleep m U . • 

Unit J, Me. fc^'u^iliri^ 



^"c/ite' Lake Wmnlpcsaukec 

New H.imiwhire. Wlutc Mountains. Fourth 
•wtjon optns July 6. kowing, swinuntug, 
at letKs ; instruction optional. 
I he Misses BLAKK. 127 W. 5r>th St.. N. Y. 

Sominer Vacation School for Boys 

In th« Rllla of West Cheattr Cu. 

0|Jen.i June 24. 1«W7. Fishing, swimming, i 
teonu. horsemanship. Trips to points of 
interest, out of door life that appeals to the 
lioy. Home iiitlucnces and constant super- 
vision. Tulorin^r if desired. K.>r further 
information address W. H.C. I.VLHURN. 
Tnnity School, Klnislord. New \ ork. 

FOREST PARK CAMP 

OQIMGA LAKE, N. \. 
(CntskllU). Bo>'H .S|H. 7ih ycu Athletic 
;ports. manual training, n.iture Mudy. tumr- 
ing-all by specialists. -Supervision entirely 
by expenraced teachers. House or tent . ( >i>cn 

%ny Illustrated booklet. CALirill.L.Xswis. 

CLO YNE CAMP roi boys 

S4)iian Lake. WMie McnMn. under di- 

wctwn l)r U W Miintinsrton.Hcadof Cloyne 
n.l'k' Vi^''"^''- •>"^lfr:V- H ' • »'«^ Mr. S E. 

Sa.SaS8S'li&a-j.,t'i;,';.':'." 

Birckuflt Suminer Camp 

For GtrlR and Younic Wonu«n 
EAST WOLFEBORO. N. H. 

Located on the lamous Governor Went- 
wortn estate CO Lake Wepiworth. A genuine 
camp under expenraced supcrusion, with 
■peo aux constructca. builduics >tKi tenu, 
I'erMMia] iiMtniction in literary subjects and 
out-door occupations as desired. Nature 
study. boaiinK, h.iihiiii:, M..,its. and sik;lii- 
•««'«»«•, Booklet lor the askini,'. Aiidrcs. 
Cither ofthe directora. Mr. and M rs. A ,.n i 
KiKLD, ee» Fayette .St., Cam bndne. .M.,ss. 

VatOWSTONE PARK 

CAMPING 

Spend your sumtner vacation with me, 
Camplnir Out in the Yellowatone NafI 

Park and the Teton riountalns, Wyo. 

The best way. TIk- inexpensive w.iy 
Si.xtli st-ason. I-imiir d p.irties. 
Ksv. K. C. DKYAl^T, aodd<inl,llL 



ICAMP ST. REGIS 

Uppw St Rcfla Lake la the Adiraadacka 

I A select summer camp for boys, situated in 
I the most delightful and beautiful spot in the 
I Adirondack woods. Boating, lishing, mouti- 
HiV iMseball. tennis. Tutoring in 

I all branches by experienced eol!fi;e (jraduales. 



I Camp Wonposet 

A private .amp lor boys. «(biv • 
shore qfthakke. An ideal «Mi«ii 

spend the " " " 

iti( "ni 



. H ichnt rdtfon* 

^iia|ppl|r^to ROBERT TIN 



•ion 

1 



Y. aty. 



all branches by experienced eol!fi;e (fraduales |r m 

te^^s^-iiS^iJ^s^^ niil Cart 



EAST JAFFKEY, n! H. 

Camp Quinebaus: 

Fourth season. Address Til go. H. Taft, 
1 Avon PI., Cambridge. Ma«»., or Ciia«; K. 
Stkattow JI» Linnaean S t. .Cambridge . .Mass. 

CampOssipeeforfioysl 

(Lake Ossipee) 

OPEN AU. THE YEAB 
For Tutorin|^ ^fj^ii^l^f*' SufBoiar tarm 



opens June A (fUOl, S22S). Winter term 
tis Oct. 1 (^7(i>. HunKalowi,ai«eni 

ha Is. >t.ibies, teni^. clcctnc lights.stean 
I, launch, sail Ikj-Hs, s,i<!dlr and drivini 
horses, coaching and "' r<nu;hin>: lr;iis.' 
creamery, farm. Trips to Canada. James- 
town Exposition. F'.urope, ofiend. lUua- 
traied_ prospectus. AppointmCBla anda in 

A A Club, 



NfW N'.irl: 



OAMARISCOTTA, M£. 
Outing for GirU under fiitecn. Personal i 
iupervMiaa.by eatpcrieacad teachers. Rates 
nodeiate. Mtta E. HtscocK. Qu iDcy. Mass. 

CAMP SO high! 

In the Adiroi>dacks. Long Ben. St. I-iw- 
rence County. N. Y. In the depths of the 
famt. Canoe trips, pack basket and trail: 
iishinf , nature study under culiege mea ana 
experienced guides. Booklet. 

E. S. COIT. Secretary. Carthage. N..Y. 

aMPCHESTERTIELDj 

FOR BOT8 

All the advanuges of the ordinary boys' 
catnp with many of its own. Read otir nroe- 1 
pectus l>ciore you make phns for your boy's 
summer. ' ' 

Frfadpal.E. B.SN1 



\i ! I 1 1 r 



ro, Vt. 



ADIRONDACK CAMP 

For Boya ander alxt«en 
Lake Georre. 8e«M>n, July i-«ept. 7 

A remarkably successfid camp, r-.^kl-i 
cxi>l.nns wliy ilus tamp apinals to i„n - .i.iil 



.Aniidst -.he f.v..;Iii'|K.it rS- R..- - j 
I son is tr. ; iiiy wi ;.i \ , . IM 

Ocarfs Dedtey Ckyrcli. farai«|i»s N 

I Wyonegonic 

For Girls >«VVJ'gt^_ 

Illustrated iKx.klet no ippUj:* 
Mr . and Mrs. C. K. Cc.sa.CMs'rrip " 

TOURS AMD TRam I 

Health in tiieiUllTi 

of ()i.i:n>r. ."sidlivan. Ulster. *m! lui 
Lou!i-,i, s. .\.\ .,on lilt- iniinlerw 
brauthc.sol the Nc« V.tfi.lie' ' 
tario X Western Ry. 
II you are seeking aSl MMFR b.i 
lor your family ma ragion u .> ^ 

HEALTH AT llODEk.Ui QiA 
2.000 feet abos-e the sea, with dot i 
water, pure milk, no malaria er »• 
and within Hirce Hours' Rkk " 
\ ork- a country heartLy uhwi^-n i 
physicuns— tlicn ?«nd ^ rmts torpnaa 
the undcrkignnl.or ra:i a.-, i i{ettms4 
below the SyPLK ltL\ ILLlVrUll 
BOOK. SUMMER hOmL^." ' 

Piges. It givei a list o( o\n Uo- 
amis, and Hoarding Hooaes. 
l;x-.4iion, rates of board, facilities «S* 

IN NEW \()kK i4i.42s,iiai:i^, 

Broadvray. 4S Nassau Si., if IS^tA 
Columbus Ave., 27S8 Id Ave.. \A 
.St.. IV 5th Ave.. Tkket nficW. Dr- 

and Wc^f 42d .«^t. ferries. K Ba^et H "1 
nal lnlorm.iiioii Bureau. K'iiar^ 'J 

i?** ^IJ i''- Informaiiee R«* 

East 2Jd St. 

IN BROOKLYN-4 Court St.; O I 

»'?n9 Aw., cor. Maooo St; ~ ~ 

i'-agte Infarmation Boreaa. 

(>n May ?nh and A«h excw. 

reduce.l ues will be sohl si C« B' 

11S4 Broadway. I 'S West 125lh St » 

St.. 4 Court . HrookUn. \Vntu>t« 

ferry ^offices, giving an oppoitaairv • ( 



'iL 1 • * * *■ 

sonally selecting a . 

enjoymg a day^s fishing in dte 

re«ion . Tick ets g, .Td rriurmngHn *t 
^'••> y-**-^ .. J C ANI)ERm)>. , 
1 ramc Mana ger. V |{ca\ i r N ' 

KKV. and MILS, N. B. t Ht* 
C nidweli. N. «l„ will om 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEEAKTMENT 



IF YOU HAVE BEEN AWAY, YOU MAY HAVE MISSED 
SOME OF THESE IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 



By Pres. Nicholas 
Mnrray Butler 

of Columbm I 'nncrsUy 

True and False 
Democracy 

" C<MisUlei«d and cultured deliv- 
erance upon the 8ener;d topic of 
the value of knowledge in politics 
and the duty of educated men to 
assume their share in cultivatins 
a public sentin>ent which <shail 
distinguish the mob from the 
people." -Edw. A. Bradford 
lii\5ibN*w York Times. 

CtetAt r*mtt, ir^oe Htt: 



By Pres. Arthur 
Twintntf Hadley 

of Yale UnhmrsHf 

Standards of 
Public Morality 

"A book distin^iiiishfd by the 
remarkable f.\culty of common 
sense . . . a;* rare as it h a^jree- 
Mf^— Chicago Tribunt, 

Ckih^ lamo, $ijao tut; 
if mailt $t.to 



By Professor 
Simon N* Patten 

L'ttiversUy of Pennsyhanlm 

The New Basis 
of Civilization 

As an nuthofitative exiKisition of 
the new basis upon which all 
m..cifm social work must rest, 
it is intenstiog and very tug- 
gestive. 

Gatk, tame, fi.oo net ; 
h' maU, $i./o 



By Professor 
John R. Commons 

Races and Imml« 
dranCs In America 

" We do not recall another book 
of its size that presents so much 
important and essential informa- 
tion on this vital topic."— A'^ /ru- 
t/Jitviews. 

Ciotht /jmo, it. to H€i; 
hf maU, tub) 



THE BEST OF THE NEW NOVELS 
Mr. Arthur Hemind's nn,' novel Spirit Lake 

A story of which the H >st)it Traiisi i if't says: 

'■ lii-n- is .1 l>ii>k so full lit the spirit of adventure and wild srvrt. so 
Ijretzy and IraKrant i)f tdc woods, that one is stroni;Iv tempted in 
stantly to put on snovssliix-s. without the ii-.ivt kn«>wlec(ne ot how t<> 
travel urxm them, t<> cut loose from civilization and to set forth into 
the tratkiess wiUlerriess. e<)inp(H'ii \\itli nnly a few of the most alisoj 
lutely necess.iry luxuries of file, one s aim liencetorth Ix'iui: to 
trap the crafty fox. . . . and to shoot thi- ^^r.iceful carilxju and the 
lordly moose. .Such are the wild ambition^ " hich have Ix-eii aroused 
In a middle-ajjed to elderly miitd by the intluei,ci- of this pleasant 
volume. . . . The reader's attention has no chanct- to wander." 

Uotk^iUmt)\it, J by the auiker 

William S. Davis's A Victor of Salamis 

*■ .A historical rimi ime oi the first order . . . entitles Mr. Davis to 
a place amone novelists not far below the author of ' The TalismaDp' 
\\ e commend the book to all who like a first rate story." 

—Diuiy C/traiitiiC. LoudOD. 

John Oxenham's The Loni^ Road 

"Its skillful miiit;linn of idyllic lx'u:!v .uni tragedy iilays curious 
tricks with the emotions. ... Its ciunn. not of style, Ixit of spifiti 
is strangely real and lovable." — A'ei\>rJ //t t\iiJ. Chicago. 

Jack London's Before Adam 

/II u si rated in colors 
" Few liooks so f,ik>- hold on one. ... It stands uni<juc in the liter- 
atur>' u: t" il.iv. I Ibanx Journal. 
" Ably dune and curiously fascinating."— /'he Outlook. 

Each, in decorated cover, ^1.50 



Prof. Geori^e P. Baker's The Develop- 
ment of Shakespeare as a Dramatist 

An important contribution to .Shakespeare criticism, which eives 
probably the best view to be had anywhere of the stace in Snake- 
^leare's time and the evolution of the art of the Elizabethan dram- 



lin its application. 

('L>th. 1 2mi , ft - ;o . 



atists. It is illustrated from a number of rare contemporary prints. 

CVoTA, ivo, ft.ys net 

Professor Herter's The Conunon Bac- 
terial Infections of the Digestive Tract, 
and the Intoxications Arisind f romThem 

Uy C . A i I K K 1 V. K.M.I).. Professor of Pbanmcolcgy and Tliera* 
peutics in Columbia University. 

CM^ it»t * i* joo /4V«i, f tut; h ^"^t t*-^ 

Dr. Pierre Janet's lectures on 
The Maior Symptoms of Hysteria 

The N€W York Sun, in speaking of the fascination of this subject 
outside the medical prmession, adds: " Prof. Janet's eaaN»itioa 
shows a mastery of tM subject, frankness about what is doubtful, 
and a delightf uDy unconvsntional form of address." 

Ckik, tmt, U'tS utt 

Rev. Walter Ranschenbusch*s 

Christianity and the Social Crisis 

'• Stern passion and i;entIo sentiment stir at times among the words, 
and keen wit and iit'.m humor Hash here and there in the turn of a 
sentence \ and there i» a noble end in view."— .<V. K. Timet Hat. 
Review. Clatk^ itmtf f tut; ky matt, $tAs tut 

Professor Shaller ^^iYkews* illumina/in^book 
The Church and the Chan^in^ Order 

A singularly frank and uenetratinK discussion of topics of t;reat 
importance, most suggestive r 



i7. 



Fobbed .pjjg MACMILLAN COMPANY 



64-^ 5lh Ave., 
N. Y. 
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THE Oi'TLOOK ADVERT/S/XG DEPART.\fEXT 



Miss May Sinclair's first novel since " The Divine Fk 

THE HELPMATE 

The Uttrary Digest says : " Tht novels of May Sinclair make waste paper of most of the 6ctk>o of i n 

The man with a past, the invalid sister, and the wife with strong convictions are the dominating chanaei. 
canvas is filled in with other men and women, all drawn with delicacy, skill, and fine ttncerity. Tlie Hon fsj 
reader. Just issued. 434 pp. $ 1 .50. 

Miss Sinclair's earlier novels may now be had in a uniform binding. 



" The first great Engluk novel that has appeared in the Twentieth Century " is what the -V. ) .'^ 

h'cvinv calls 

JOSEPH VANCE 

The Dial says : " Mr. De Morgan's second novel 

alice:-for-short 

a 

is a remarkable example of the art of fiction at it$ noblest." 

Each. $1.75. 



The First Volume of a Neui Series of Biographies of Leading Americans. 

JOHNSTON'S LEADING AMERICAN SOLDIEI 

Biographies of Washington, Greene, Andrew Jackson, Taylor, Scott. Grant, Sherman, Sheridan. VtO* 
Meade, Lee, T. J. Jackson, J. E. Johnston. I volume with portraits. $1.75 net ; by mail $1.90. 

Prospectus of this important series on application. 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY S 

To AUTHORS 

Wanting Books Made and Murkod 




The Sowing of 
Anderson Cree 

By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGIE 

possessing so many elements of greatness 
that many times the five thousand people who 
have already read it will read it in the next 
six months. 

Harrikt Prescott SroFFOKi) in the jVeju York 
Times says in part: 

" The book indeed, in spite of its dramatic fire, 
is pervaded with a quaint and subtle quality always 
sweet and always tender. There are chapters of 
tranquil beauty and others again written in fire." 

The Chicago Record Iferald says : 

*' Anderson Cree reveals splendid dramatic and 
descriptive powers as well as much beauty of style." 

In many parts of the country the papers 
predict a great sale for the book. Pxiitions 
have been sold to Australia and to Canada. 

Buy at all bookstores or from the ptihlishers, 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 

Union Square. New York 
$1.50 POSTPAID 



wc oMer better >s«r\'ice for less com tlian mill be foaodf>'«* 
JOHN B. ALIJKN. .Manager. Bible Houx . 9th Si.. .N ' 

LOANED FREE ^ii 

>.Krcil "->;u- It ("\rii)' Mcclinn and e*"SinreRiW,.J^*' 
THK ItK.I.OW A. MAIN i York or fMjJ 



6%CERTIFiaTK» DEPOSIT 




J . ' ' r rtn. ..:r-. i>» 
(MiMuevs for twrntv 
Hilh the rlrinent* M i 
alile niunlhly, 



r t .f |vK>klet •• A." U' 

CAPITA1_ & SURPLUS * 3 O O .OOO^gO^JI, 



SALT LAKE SECORITH ?c TRUSTCa 

SALT-LAKt-Cl 



w 



BANKIN.G.BY MAIL 



THE SAFEST INVESTMENT 

A Kink j.iount i» lb< \air>t fiirtn of 
Write fxr ■ur l>.'>kM " A " trIlioE aU •ix' ■* 

. f rr ii 'T,.: .Irp. - l«y ir.iH 4t t*? tDtOOL 




riRSTiliRUST a SAVINGS B 

BILLINCS MP 



tr C A PITA L, $ 1 00.000.00 J 

PLiNSIOiNS FOR OLD MIMST^BJ 

NViih AuKusI ftrM we licrin a new jrcar (or Mintsicvif ^'j?^ 
('on^reKatiunali«t!i and oiner friends of aced niinijtfT»*^J^J 
111 nnni^tern aie leque^tcd to aid the Trimtce* ol the ^•'''JJJi^ 
t il in minutcrinK to thcce worthy vetcrins of a liff lo** i**^ 
'■ (.'hrist and the Church." They suffer need withj*^^ 

Lxfly, vet the %-ear iwt ooMfl 



riu- work call* for Ji50,<»M annuafly, yet the >-e»r iurt ctaw J" 
alMMit jr,u«i. Address Kcv. \VM. A. KlCfc. 5>««**'' 
Fourth Ave . New York. Mcntiuu Uutlook. 



Google 
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Cheshire School 



Cheshire, Connecticut 

FOUNDKD A. D. 1794 



II4TH YEAR OPENS 1 9 SEPTEMBER* 1907 

Thorough preparation for college; best sanitary conditions; 
modern equipment throughout; 125 acres of land. 

Catalogue and illustrated history of the school will be 
sent on request. Visitors welcome. 



TKACMKKS' AQIWCIIS 

Pratt Teachers' Agency Fifth av^ 



Mnmeiid^ teachm to colleees 
Ivisca parents about schcxiU. 



Hew York 

schools, and families. 

Win. t>. J'rwlt, MKr. 



SCHOOLS AND COLLCQCS 



CALIFORNIA 



.ilomia Hospital AnVn^. School for Nurses 

n«c years. Idol, private ho<<pit<il. ISO bed*. Maternity, tned- 
Mincical departmmts. Kcautiful s«nii-trop<C siirroundinRs. 
mor tralnins. lUuitmted booklet (rtc. Write. 

Fifteenth year, (.xrtificate ad- 
mits to .Smith, W'clleslcy, Sian- 
• -Ai 



ris* CMIegiote 
School 



Wells, \ ai»ar. 



Cms d« Rmm) 

».s ANOKLIES. CAL. 



ideal 

scJumI amid ideal stirmundine*. 
Rdr tUuttrated yp.\r lM>ok. apply to 
iTtBcqiaU. Aikk K I'vK'-i>ns, 

Iea.nnb W. Dbnne.n. 



CONNECTICUT _ 

NiGLESIDE A School for Girls 

Mew MlUord. Uftehfleld Co.. Cima. 

3o1 year becint Taeaday. October Ut. YKO. 

MR*<. W.M. D. BLACK. Patroaw. 

IDGCFIELD SCHOOL forBoys 

RIDGKFIKLD. CONJSKCTICUT 
ROLAND J. MULFORD. Ph-P,. 



p«nnnl ^Svmnafliofir "tt^ntlon and Irmtruction 
rsuilOl dJUliyaillCIK^ given to not more than mx younK 
!rrn A deliKhtfully healthful Connecticut home and school 
I clsarminif mm r.ivinilmijs. for thilrircn whose parents wisli to 
el. Opportimity tor keeping poll.' Adiir es'^ Outlook. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



lyittBSaM Wasliiactea, D. C 

lamilton School 

For and Y«ipir Ladi« 



OPPOSITE 

THE 

^^SS^Sl^^^^mm^ WHITE HOUSE 

EUROPE 



THE THOMPSON-BALDASSEKONI 

CHOOL OF TRAVEL 

•As the whole school y^ear abro.id in stiidv .itid travel. 
■vfs. (firUsail Ckt. Ut with the Principal. Sirs Ada 'I'iionii'- 'n- 
lasiwroni. Wcllcsley, M.S. -7th year. Addri'--i 
Mrs W. W. SCO I T. Scc-y. 15S Central .\\c.. I'., f N H 

International Institute 

nicricap girls received^ French. Spanish, history of art. niusic, 

ass. 



Factdty American college women. Party »ail« m Scpi Add 
s HELEN J. SANBORN, Ml Broadway. Winter H.tl. M 



ILLINOIS 



D(lerg:arten Training at Cliica§:o Commons 

bcsiiu SiepL M. Full ProlcMionaland Advanced Coiime^. 
aforlUMMnttadaMlof to Analla Hofer. IMGrand Aris 



ILLINOIS 



HOME 
STUDY 



THE 



UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 



OFFERS 



CorrranrxKVon CowiM la mt 30 MbfMl* lot Tmc* 
rr.. WnIM 



iiM*. Sooal Workan, MiaMlM% Phy 
iU.krra. ud Antnac to taM atlkw • 

Sctael at Colhff. mmm Ow-MI tta Ml* In • 
ftMhalor • dtgn. aay Itaa 4mm. 

Thr Univrriily el CliictfO 



Girton School Jr-Str! 

Mt'.il location in most beautiful suburb of Chicago. Col- 
lege Preparatory. General and Seminary Courses. Music, 
Art. Elocution, Domestic Science, Physical Training. Cer- 

t;tN Ate admits to .'^mith. Vns-,ir, Wcllesley. Send for llloi* 
truted Vear Uouk which de^tcribes tlie school. 

Ft*mai¥w»qiOfla>ittwiitf.wiM«f,iiL HKa» 



I 



LIBRARY SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG MKN AND WOMEN 
OPBN8 OCT. 0. 1007 

Winona Technical institute 

INDIANAPOLIS 

W. C. SMITH. General Director. 
Catalogs and application L)lar>k» furnished. 
Mi»» Mbrica HoAOi asi>, Dirtrtor, IM' K. .MichSt., I 



MARY LAND 




-II' ii''- i.f 11,1 1 ) 1 ii,- r ir^ixe' iif 'tndv, 

■ i ' .-.MT-^c inr H L'll SiIkm.I i:i;ifUlllC!.. 

ui'. .iii:.ik;' -. w rnii'sic. Hcaiititul and itaiiou* 
I I. r. iniili opportuniiy for Kolf, tennis, basket ball. 

1- I '.nt tr.irlvr of phy^tcal culture, Mild and 
- f . .!,ti,,t)- t.1 N •-'Mi.^l r.ipital Not>-»ecta- 

im,»vi. ('ir.ilj-.- irws Addre** 

II. Turner. 1>.D.. Box U. Luthervllle. Md. 



Digitizea by Google 
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MA88AOHU8ETT8 



Miss Church's School for Girls 

Formerly Miss Fraacct YOM XottrMa's BdUMl 

Rt-vidcut .iiid day ; i^iil^ <^ertlMidcoll«f«pre|MtMaf7coaneii 



Advanced work fur r),.it:r ^irU 

Sclnxilhouse, 4i 5 Bcjton Street \ 
kcsidciicr. 4'il lU-.iton Street .( 



Botton. Mass. 



SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
Boston ^i.^P^.^^)'^ s^,1^^»^^"' 

MHliitnineri bv SiininoiiH C'(i1I«*ki> and Harvard Unl- 
vtirsitr. !■ or ^tuaents of the practice ol charitable and social work, 
and worlMf*. paid or voluntary. Coune of one academic year (the 
foanhycarlbeciiia October I. For ciiculm addreaa, J^**"' 
Tbe Directtir, 9 HMMhoB Place. Boston 



Perry Kindergarten Normal School 

18 HontlBirtun AveniMi. Boaton, Mass. 
Mrik ASrrrtIS MOSKI.KT PBRRT. Prlnrlpnl. 



MRS. MARIAN STARR HARRINGTON 

will open a house on Beacon St. as a Home.fw CMtdciifhlBtortBdy 
4','^^<">« w otherwise to uke advantaKa of the omwttaiiHiea ol 
tnia dty. For circular with lerms and wI cre Bce ^ address 

Mrs. ( .corKc K MarririKton. 46Cheatiiiit Street, Boaton. 



MUa Annie Cooliilirf ICnst's 16tbYear. 

Froebel School of Kindergarten 
Normal Classes. P'ercb hiuding, cori.Ev soi akk. 

*i , ^*»»»«. Boston. Mass. KefuUr tWo-year 
eoorae. POM-mdiute and special coursee. Circobr on request. 



Saint Andrew's School 



New buJduiK- "n rimk.it.ivei Hill. Kxtenxive grounds and wood 
tand. leiiiiis.courlj. ba I held, t.itioeing. CmMint and careful at 
tcnixn to tbe individual bo>\ A snctiai clep.irmiciu for young boys, 
Thomas H. LcKrEi.ur. Headmaster. 



Nichols Academy 

1>3D TBAB 

DUDLEY, MASS. 

A refined hoincichool kkally located. Sstcen mile* from Wor. 
ce»ter. KIcvatioa over aevcn hundred feet. Prepares for all col- 
leKts. One teacher to every ten pupils. All buildings modem. 
Pupils under inimedkie auperviaioo of the reaident head maater. 
Terms reasons ble. Send for catalogue. 

SAMUEL w. H ALl i-.rr. A.M., (Harvaid). Head Maater. 



WH EATON SEMINAKY *^;J-V« 

Nurtoii. MaHH. MralthfuHy lix .itcd within .W miles of BoMon. r.^d 



year uemns .Sent. l.S 

ct>ur»es for hiich school CT _ _ 

r icnch and (iirniaii. ..Sew nriclc Kymnasium, with Tt^dent instruc- 



! 1', :>iii'.veii. Ccititicates to colicBc. .Am .uKt-d 
school graduates and others. ArlandmuR.c. Native 



tor ; tennis, liasket ball 
address i ic l'ie>idcnt. KK\' 



firld-hockev etc ataloKue and v4'c^^^ 
SAMObL V. COLErA.M.. D.D. 



Massaciii-.<>etts, Sprintrt'ield. 

**The Elms" Homb, Dav, and Mt sir .school fo« girls 
I'.nclish, Musir. Special, and Collci^ 
<.ite admits to Va.',s.ir, .'^nrt \\- !' 

M 



Pretiaraton' courrtes. CMifi- 
Principal, 



I- ] I 1 



MICHIOAN 



The Michidiin Military Academy 

4>l{( fl.lltD LAKK. MICH. 

Id'!.il site ^ inc e<|ii tiinent. Prepares for all rn1Ietre«. StronK 
tcacluiiL' «.rniMni- mi II irv training. .S-mmclric.i! i uliuro. C'l. in 
atino^l'lii rc .Not .T 1. f inji scli iol. 

Lawklnc.!'. CA.M i k .N Hrii. I'tt sidcnl and bupcrintendcnt. 

MISSOURI 



BLBES MILITARY ACADEMY eVL , 

Co lege Prepantory and i i n- rit rotir^c. tpnOO.tNNI Plant. 
Col. Quo. R. BitRSB rr 1 I. 1; . \ \l >„, - . V.nx m. Macon, Mo. 



NEW JERSEY 



New JpRsrs'. Montclair. 

Cloverside School for Girls 

u mile'* from New VorV Colleie prcoaiMlMi : advauci 

I >r girU in l.iteratuic. History of Art and P»)neMofy. Larce 
I tennis. 



grounds : basket-bail and 
For imMpecius address 



Mtas E. TiMunr. 



NEW JERSEY 



St Mary's Hall 

For Girls 
Burlington, New Jeraey 



High standard of schdanli^ 
Excellent record of health 
Happy home life 



New Jersey Military 

Catafcuae wHh 48 illustrations. Cou C J. Warfcirr. .A^IL v i 



Cefltenary Collegiate Instiio: 

■ HACKETTSTOWN, N.J. 

A fine scliool lor boys and girls over 14 jean 
age. College preparatory and other courses. Ri« 

moderate. Fine buildings and excellent faci"5e. 
Send lor bulletin. Ktv. K. .A. Noj-.i.e, D.D, Prr 



NEW YORK CITY 



N E W VO K K Dmr S«h<»ol 
r vn st HooL Kveiilnc School 

, I'.M^lit Mcth.vd' ol instntction. l.L.B. in two 
ui three years. High stand.irds. s-nHf .. , inlosfu*." 
' 'i^'.l. CHASt. Bte 



32 XaMMtts- 



Kindert^^arten Normal Depa. 
Ktliical Culture School 

For inlomiation address Miss CAROLINE T H \ N t \ 
CenaalFiuK Wcataiid6)d St n , . 



NKW VORK 
I NIVERSITV 
LAW 8CUOOLr 



73d Vear ; - - 
1' - .'Vtorning Cia»*fN 
sc's>i(>n>- S> to IX. ••Its'* 
noon Ciav^e*. ? r • 
E%-erinij < i.i . s 
Dcgreta 



J.D. Addrea* L J. Ttwiplditt, a«Cn'W'Mhinte>^ T 



Training School for Nurses 

The Kings County Hmpital Training .Scliool f -r Nu-w- < - 
sirniis of rreatiy increasing; the nursing staff ITie cour.< ♦ • 
years with two month* prob.ition. During ilm pTu^Mtv-nar 
candidateit are ni.iii t.iined ; after this term »10 rer month ii t. - 
Unifm^ns and book K .ire supplied. There is a comfortable B.~<^ 
home which la pleasantly located. F^t 'unhrr rwUflan ^il| s 
MISS M. O'NEILL. 
w^^vndMtof Nurses. KiocsOonrty Heaptel Bradlb«.V ^ 



IMNCH AM 



NEW YORK 

n\ M \V YORK 



The Lady Jane Grey School iiiL^ i'fii'^^ur'' 



CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Clinton, X*w York (<) mile» from Utica). I th y^c ' 



Coi 



The Mackenzie School 

Oobba F«nyon-nn<lAon. N. Y 

Digitizea by Google 
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NIW YORK 



trs» Hazcn's Suburban School for Girls. 



Hall-hour from New Vork. 
Mrs. John Cikmncham Hazbn. Principal. 
>J.ss _McKav. J Associate Principals. 



Miss S. I.. Tkacy, ) 



Pklham Manor. N. Y. 



ye Seminary, g^'^- ^"^7 T*"'^ 

' For particular* address 
Mrs. S. J. UFE. The Misses STOWE. 

I TIC A, N. T. 
Fur Ciirls 

illcse preparatory unci general courses. 

Kdith KocKwm.i. Hai.l, A.R.. }i«ad. 



^lic Balliol School 



rhe Halsted School 

ONKKK-S ON IIL'DKON. N. Y. Certificate admits to Va.w 
■d \NVUc.tlcv. Fine course in mu«ic. The principal receives a few 
»idcnt pui>iis into her home on M h<Mil STounds. 

OHIO 

Oh 111. Cleveland. 4f»* Prosiicct .Avenue. 

[iss Nittlebers:er's Home and Day School 

l.!i>llcse preparatory and Kencr.i! cou:^»es 

;iendale College for Women suffiJn:!t'inV!i!.% 

ail term bcifins Sept. IS. CollcKf Prt-paratorv. l'ollei;>atc, Sjiccial 
our!M», Art, Music. Klorutinn. Mit* K. J. IifNOkb, l'rt>i<lent. 



PENNSYLVANIA 



SEORGE SCHOOL 

(■forice Schr»ol P. O.. HnrkH Cn.t PeiinHxlvKnia 

Vnticr iTianjirenient of .Socitty of Friends.^ Thorough ("ollc({e 
revaraiiun. Bcjutiful i;mund». 2^7 acre!«. New ( gymnasium and 
.aboratory RuildinK, larirtr athlrlic ticlds. Ifciithful location north 
f I'liiladelphi.!. I- or r.<i ilotr i.liirvsv 

JOS. WALTON. I'll. P.. I'rincliwl 

Lafayette College 

'I'hnriHi'.'hly equipped College and Technical courses. Fine sitiu- 
nn. Two houis from New N iirk .ind Phil.i. 

Addrcs* C. H. GRKEN. Registrar. 

LUKB'S SCHOOL 

WAYNK. I'A. (14 MllfH from IMilladi-lnliiM) 

Forty-four years successful in prcp.irini; l)oys frir collrKc or for 
lUHinei*. (..'.ireful imJititiutil instr\ictioii. lluildiuK't all new. Jl> 
cres tor stMirts. I iyiiina^i um «ith swiinniiiii; i-h>oI. 

CIIAKLKS HKNKY STltOI T. A..M.. Headniaiiter. 



KAHTOM, 



PENNSYLVANIA 




Colonul buiidinic erected Ivub tor 



The Misses Shipley's School 

I' 1 ir4t(ir>- to Bon .Mawr College. College Preparatorir 
.\. l i. mic Courses. Small classes. Resident athletic director. For 

.. . 11 ■: iv i 1 icul.ir address The Secretary. Box "(■•," P.rin Mawr, Pa. 

OCONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES , , 

Iwi-nty niituiles frum I'liiUdelphia. 1%m> liouf- from New York. 
Tlic late Mr. J.ty Cooke's line prcii>eriy. h or circulars address 
Miss .Svi.vJA J. KasT^ias, Principal, OkouU ."school P. (),. Pa. 



PHILLIPS BROOKS 



SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Philadelphia 

Faculty and txjuipmcnt anexcellad. Ten boardinfir 
pupils taken. 
John Sluart WhUt . LL.D., Head Muxfr^. 



WISCONSIN 



Ueaver Uam, 



WAYLAND ACADEMY 

High-grade, co-educational Christian home school. I>ir(;e endow- 
nunt. Kxcclleni equipment. Music. Elocution. Athletics. .Mod- 
crate expense. Address for catalogue. Prin. FIdwin P. I'-rown. 

Milwaukee- Downer College ^i"*;^" 

For Young l.adies and (iirls. Collvce. Collt'irt* 1'r<*|>Hra- 
lory S«>li€n»I. Mtiisic directed by F.mil Lieliliiig; Diploma. 
Ilonic Kritiioiiilc*. Tiaining CiHir^e lor Teachers : Diploma. 
C;y iiiiiahtU-A : Tiaining Course for Teachers. 
Art, F.liKutioii .M jss Fj.i.en C. .Sabin, President. 



H 



OME-MAKING THE NEW PROFESSION 

— an illuslratcd </>-paKc Ixioklct free, i {oinr-Kliidy courses and 
hooks: Health, Food, Kcononiy, Children, (^lotliing. etc. 
Am. .School of Home bconomics, ^21 W. </>ili St., Chicago, 111. 

FOR SALE KST.\KLISHK1> SI IIOOL. (iood invest- 
k \j i\ sjrkL^i^ nicnt. lix onie yearly, siv to eti;lil thous.ind dol- 
lars (J/i.iUi.n- to >S,<«»MjO>. Retiring on account of ill health. For 
particul.irt address" School for H.Kkward ("hildren," V?*!. ()ullo<ik. 
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CHOCOLATES 
anZ CONFECTIONS 

Sixty-three years' reputation behind 
every piece in every box. 

For sale where the best is sold. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN k SON. 
1316 ChMtnut St.. PhlU. 

EiTAiiLiaiiao 1S4V. 



The Ben Greet Players *AMj*^ 

can l)e booked till end of Auijiisl ' East). For next Season- ( 'olli gcs. 
Club*, etc. -a most attractive repertory is arranged— Shakespeare. 
" F.veryman," and other classics <with or without "* scenery " as re- 
Quiredl. Address KEN GREET, car* of Sancsr & Jordan, 
Empire Theater I'.ld^., N. Y. 

N.n.— .Mr. Greet, in answer to many applications, contemplates 
shortly otic ning a School of Acting, with center in New Vorlc. 





50c. aod It, at Druggists 

or l>y Mall. 



Best Laxative for 

L Family Use 

jjpl Reliable. 62 years of uuccosa. 
Sale. Contains no harmful 

drtik'. 

PIrstanl. T.isfi s like roda 

\\ . 1 1 • t 

THE TARRANT CO. 

IIucIhod Si.. N«-i»- York 



I.E:A & PHRRINS' SAITCE 

adds lest to gra\ ics and »|>ice to !>,ilafls and improves the flavor of 
hsh, u.imc, anil s. nips. 



Bovind Volvimes 
of The Ovitlook 

Mands<inK'ly nude up in J.idc' Green Cloth, advcrtisinR 
pastes eliminated, convenient size for Library, each Voluint- 
with Index, three Volumes to the year, at 51.25 jwr Vol- 
ume, or f3.50 for the three \'uluii)es comprising the full 
year. Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 

The Outlook Company, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Paid Up and Non" 
Assessable 

Thai Exactly Descrii^ Vour tnvistmmt in 




Automobile 

Comparative records prove that it costs 
less to krep a MAXWELL " runninj^ year 
in and year out than any other motor car, 
and U anything more vital to every auto- 
mobile owner than keeping down expenses? 

I want to impress upon you that all un- 
necessary weight has been eliminated from 

the " MAXWELL." The «' MAXWELL " 

has been "boiled down." so to speak. It 
has been simplified and refined to such a 
degree of perfection that a large repair bill 
and a** MAXWELL ''are total strangers. 

Just take that "MAXWELL," for in- 
stancet that completed the GHdden Tour 

of 1907, after having gone successfully 

throuj,di the tours of I9<)5 and 1906 ! That 
old " war horse " has run over 60,000 miles 
and is still running as perfectly as when it 
left the factory over three years ago. 

And just look at that performance inadt- 
by the " MAXWELL" which, after gouig 
through three terrific contests with bonnet 
sealed, joined the Glidden Tour at Chi- 
cago and went straipfht throupfh to New 
York and back again to I hieaKo without 
breaking a seal 1 Think of it, over 4,700 
miles without so much as raising the hood 1 

There are to-day over 7,500 " MAX- 
WELL *' owners, all enthusiastic over their 
car. Just ask one of them. 

Write Dept. 23 for a complete MAX- 
WELL '* catalog. A letter addressed to 

me personally will insure you a demonstra 
tion by tliat " MAXWELL " dealer near- 
est you. 





PmMcot, llMW^Bitoco* Motor Co. 

TS Spruce Street, Tarrylown. N. V* 

iNata PiMt: Tarrrlown. N. Y. 
Factories : Cliicago, 111., Pawtucket, R. I. 

DEALEIS IN ALL LAKOE CITIES 



PAYING 
INVESTMENTS 

WE HAVe A BOOKLET teUinc mhout the 
Ualt Ownwihlp of Goatnl 



HAVK YOU ASKED FOR IT? 



If 



UNITS 



f»r inveatuMat^ or «x- 
Moa to havo, you wilt an4 It to ftmt 
to know all nbott 

Ai« 



and pajr froa 



BH to 7% net 



Plaa tiia lai 



valua praStti 

UNfT OWNERSHIP of Caatnd 
Property io 

SEATTLE LOS ANQELES 

assuren you of ■ rrgiilar and '.Dcremsing 
annual incoma and a iarge growtb in Um 
value of tha Uaii. 

UNITS $1,000 to fitWOk. FraerioBal Uaiiata 

proportion. 

WRfTE FOR THE UNIT BOOKLET 



The i rm<c« Cora|>aD]r uf Seattle 
The TruMM Coeimy ■< LiM 



THE TRUSTEE 
SECURmESCOMPA.HY 



FARM MORTGAGES 

on improved Farm Lands 
are Preferred Investmcils 

BECAUSE 

L Principal secure, being usually 40^ 
of consen'ative value based on 
ive qualities of land. 

2. Inconie larp^e and certain, 

crops from land itself jjaying interest 

3. A Farm Mortgage is an inveitMi 

that you alone own and control. 

Our North Dakota and Minoesota 
5% and 5'<% Farm Mortgafcs 

Are on personally inspected faiMli 
Perfect titles guaranteed. 
Collection of interest and prtiict|»al 
made promptly without expenae tB ^ 

vcslor. 

// >//<r /or particuiars of mottgttfis 
muting yomr 4*piciai rt^mirtmmUi 
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Milk WHITE HANDS 

lily white fingers 
Cheek of rose and 
brow of snow 
Bloom of youth 

AROUND her lingers 

Who uses 

HAND 
SAPQUO 
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To let the blind lead lives of idleness and despar 
many of them can become happy W AQE-EARNEJfc 
We cannot give them sight but we can give them \ 
interest in life. THIS YOUNG BLIND GIRL, » 
one of our Home Teachers, HAS RAISED 51" 
help the poor blind, to take them from their en? 
tenements to God's green fields." 

WE GIVE YOU, who have eyes to read 
THE OPPORTUNITY to do as much as she has c 
She has told THE READERS of the OUTLOOK 
she is so happy that she has happiness to give away 
Won't you let her be your agent to give tbt 
Happiness and LIGHT THROUGH WORK? 

JIO pays for 20 lessons in reading, writing, senj 
knitting, or a handicraft at the pupils' homes. 

$50 pays for a teacher's salarj' for one month. 
$6,000 a year runs our Workshop for Blind Mcr 
We have been offered $34,000 on condition that we make up the amount of $Ii>j.. 
Will you not help us to complete this working capital ? 

All donations will be gratefully acknowledged bv the 
Treasurer, HERBERT i^. BARNES Secretary, WINIFRED HOLT 



NEW VORK 



44 East 78th Street 
ASSOCIATION 



FOR TUB BI.IND 



President 
Richard Wakson Giluf.r 



Vice-rresidenta 
Helen Keller, Dr. F. Tark Lewis 





PARKER 

FOUNTAIN PEN 

Are TOa mtiiincy] in nalng • fonntnin pen to oompfilled to 
wij>r> oil the inky dozzIu each tiiuu tbo c«p in rvmotrtKl ur have 

If not, uu)' a Parker Pea with the Laclcr Ourre and avoid this 

tr<iiii>l(>. 

" I'lif |i«n that Inknthi* point" l« the nani«* of a illtln booklet we 
wnnM like t<> iir>nd you t>o<-niit(> it t4slia why Parker Pen oaer* hare 
l-li'itoani thouuht* and rl>>an 

Pt-rhapa yourdealer iielU thf> rarkor — aak him— If not ank un, and 
we will wnd you a b«<Hiitlfiil rnlai<>uue and a |H<r^inal lf(t«r tellInK 
you «h«>r«i you cm find a Purkt'f Pen doaior. lt'» worth while to 
be parttriifnr wtian buyinx a p«'n. 

Sec that It has thfe "Lacky Curve." 
The Parker Pen Co. 188 Mill SL, Janesvlllc, Wla. 

European Ilrutch i Suitt/jft, Oerituny. 
CtaadUn Ktrury. KunMn. Ollllci & Co.. Hamilton aad MontnaL 
OulJCf Carlisle Co.. Mcxicu City. Mc«. E. LuBt & Co.. Sydney. Auc 




BY 

MAIL 

AT 47» 

tNllf 




SAFE BANKING 

Every precaution it taken by this bank in iarcii- 
ing it* funds. Loans must be secured by coDatcrtl 
or real estate securities and all applicatioo* lessi 
be passed on by the Executive Committee and rt< | 
ported to the Board of Directors. The loaoa art 
then carefully examined by the Auditing Dcpan* 
ment of the bank, so that under these conditioaa 
there is no chance for an improperly secured Iocs 
being made. Booklet ••V" mailed on request. 

ASSETS OVER 

FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 



ThcCITIZENS 

SAVI NGS 8r TRUST CO. 



CLEVELAND. OHIO 



Diqitizr '(Oqle 



1 
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3 Roo] 



for Doubt 



f you suspect coffee is hurling you. 
t 1 0 days and use 

OSTUM 



** There's a Reason 



open to proof in your own case. 



P..»tiMi Ccml Co., U4 . Battle Creek, Mkh., U. S. A. 



" Day in and day out, 

Year out and year in !" 
Your savings, surplus, or inheritance will 
earn you 

3% a Year 

with absolute safety of principal and its 
earnings, still subject to your control and 
available in emergency. 

HOW AND WHERE.? By investing 
with the Industrial Savings and Loan Com- 
pany, whose record for fourteen years has 
fulfilled every promise and has met with the 
hearty endorsement of our patrons, including 
prominent m'erchants and manufacturers and 
professional men in all parts of the country, 
some probably in your locality to whom we 
are permitted to refer you. 
Under New York Banking Department 
supervision. 

Assets 11,750,000. 
Full particulars of our in- 
vestment upon request. 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 

AND LOAN CO. 

10 Times Bid?. 
Brotdway * 42d St.. Hew York City 




Better than Shopping 



in New York 



Our Catalosfue in 

vour hands gives you 
better shopping ad- 
vantages than those 
enjoyed by women 
who live in .New 
York. 

It enables vou to 
get the same fastidi- 
ous style, the same 
high-grade workman- 
ship, the same range 
of choice — but, at 

prices that are actu- 
ally wholesale. 

Glance over the at- 
tractive offersquoted 
below for made-to- 
order garments.Then 
send for our cata- 
logue and s^e hun- 
dreds of others 
equally interesting 
and ail clearly illus- 
trated and described. 

FalUdWinter 
Suits 

$6 •» 25 



Visitins: Dresses 
Tailor-Made Suits 
Separate Skirts 
Rain-Coats . . 





$6.00 to $20 
7.50 to 25 
3.50 to 15 
8.75 to 18 



Our i'alatiigtie also illustrates and describes a full line of 
the following ready-made goods : 

Shirt Waists Furs 
Underwear Ladies' Coats 

Children's Dresses Children's Coats 

We pay transportation charges to any part of 
the U. S. 

Write to-day for our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue sent free to any part of the United 
States. If you desire samples of material used in 
our made-to-measure garments, be sure to mention 
the colors you prefer. 

NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 

216 We«t 24th Street, New York City 
Largeft Ladies' Outfitting Establiahment In th* World 

Mail Order t Only. A* A genii cr Branches. 
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■ ANNOUNCEMENT 

The circulation of The Outlook is almost wholly 

regular subscribers, less than three per cent, of our total edition bein? 
through the news-stands. There are, however, many book^clicrs anj 
t dealers who keep The Outlook, regularly on their counters, and from • 
copies may be purchased. Readers of The Outlook who tail to tinii 
Outlook on sale at their nearest bookstore or news-stand will confer x 
by furnishing us with the names and addresses of such concerns. 

THE FOLLOWING DEALERS SELL THE OUTLOOK REGULARLY 



ALABAMA 

Birmiiighain. John L. Parker. Wnodwaid BoUding, Third 
Ave. 

CALIFORNIA 
nerkefoy. F. E. Sadler, 21(IS Center St. 

Los Angeles. Robt. Green & Co., 6th & Main Sts. ; The 
F. E. Mimsey Co.. 406 Broadway; Ramona Book Store, 
M''. Bro.idway . U. A. Wh ilrn. ill W. ]-iftli St. 

< *.ikl.iiid. W. 11. Johnston, Fourteenth and Franklin Sts. 

I'alo .Mto Conjjilon & Crome. 21) University Avfi. 

ha»adet).i. Jarvis & Prinz, 4'> E. Colorado St. 

KedljUlds. 'I'licker Wo >k iS: Stationery Co. 

Riverside. William L. Fry. SI I Main St. 

San Francisco. Foster & (Jrear, i->rry Post-Office Building. 

Santa Barfaara. Eugene (). Farnum. 633 State St. 

COLORADO 

Denver. Herrick B. & S. Co.. 914 Fifteenth St.; Kendrick 
B. & S. Co., Sixteenth and Stout Sts. 

CO.NNFXTICUT 
JiriiigejKirt. Post Office .News .Store. II Post-Office Arcade. 
Hartford. Kelleh' r fir. s 5V4 Asylum II ill . N - J. McDonougb, 

Pratt St. ; i; M. Sill. 2>.f)-2\\ Trumbull St. 
N \v H iven. C. S. .Mc(iilvray 715 Chapel St. 
N«w London. J. A. Meaide. 156 State St. 
Norwalk. W. P. Beers. -49 WaH St. 
South Coventry. Mrs. .\. E Peterson. 
So. Norwalk. \V. P. Beers. 6 So. Main St. 
WaterUit ^ fill >evereaux ; The Geocige N. Etb Co. ; H . V. 

Lucas, lii No. .Main St. 
Westpoct W. £. Nash. 

DFT .\WAKr 
Wilmington. E. S. R Butler & Son, 421 Market St. 

mSTRTCT OF COLUMBIA 

WashinRtfiri r.r.-nt.iiT.'>. Tliirteenth and F ■=^t-^ , N'.W. ; Fiiw. 
J. Erwin. i^JB Fourteenth M., N. W. . Hamilton & Adams 
622 Ninth St.. N. W. 

FLORIDA 

Tampa. W. £. Chenot. 

(JEORGIA 
.\tl.inta. J. M. Miller Co.. y) Marietta St 
Columbus. W. A. White & Co. 
Savannah. Estate ol E. M. Conner, 6 State St, East 

IDAHO 

Caldwell. E. H. Adams. 
Walhce. J. W. Tabor. 

ILLINOIS 

CI iia«o. McDonald & Co., 5J Washington St.; Sliennan 

M'Hise .News Stand. Claric and Randoqph Sts. 
lliL;hIa()d Park. Albert Larsen. 
(Jiiincy Mrs. Anna White. 

INDIANA 

F.vansville. Smiths BtittertifM 11'' Main St. 
lndiaiiai>olis. Pettis Dry Goods Co., 25-33 Washington St- 
Michigan City. The Misses Hopkins, Sit Franklin St 



iOWA 

Borltngton. Mauro ft Wilson. 

I> iv 1 r; n M. White, 406 Brady St- 
Dubuque. Harger & Blish, 9<>*-910 Main St. 
Locaik J, 5. Bnmtll, PosMDAos Lobbf. 

KENTrCKY 
Louisville. Charles T. De irint;. - jW Fourth A**. 

MAINE 

Portland, tlrs. J. H. Allen. ISiK Congrew St 
Saco. H. B. Hendrick. 

MARYLAND 
Baltiruipro. Earl W. Adam»., 2-?i> Ea*t Twent>-r • 
Heiu> W. l)i)iKan, S. E. cor. St. Paul anci .'«*rat . 
E. K. Edwards, Corridor News Stand. S wmncM i»- 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston. L N.Chappell, 26 Court St. ; F. C. Herr:*!* 
siription .Xccv , Copley Sq., Back Bay; F -\ * 
Thorndike Hotel; J. F. Murjihy. South >*-!'• 
South News Co. (Alice M. Fields). Old S«i' • 
Washington St. ; Smith & McCance. Jb twno** 
T. J. Southwell, 66 Hunthtgton Ave : Waireii 
IJl Warren St 
Brooldine. W. D. Paine. 239 Washington St 
Cambridge. H.irv.ird Ci><'(>er.ui\ e <>iocietf, LyCCSB 

L. TafrnU.in, I MS Ma^^sachusetbt Ave. 
Chis oiHt'. I be Buckley Co. I 
Dorchester. E. E. B. Gilson. 274 Quincy St, Lpkaa.' 

ners; Mrs. N. W. Preacott. I43S DordiestarAm 
Fitchburg. J. E. Thompson, 118 Main St. 
Holyoke. Fitzgerald & Co., 1% High St. ; R. R- NV-f^ 
1> Main St., Box 1' -. 1 
Lawrence. R. T. Ward, 24S Essex St 
Medfield. R. L. Mann. ) 
Newton. A. V. HarnTiutnn. I 
North Adorns. F. L. Tilton'- P.. ^ik Store, W Mair 
North Cambridge. J. W. Hunnewell. i074 Massadui^ ' \ 
L. H. Bwwming, 568 Main St 



I 



MICHIGAN 

Detroit. Coombs & Daniel, ?>5 Woodward Ave. 
Mackinac Island. L. E. Edwards. 
Muskegon. R. S. .Squires. 16 Jefferson St. 
Port Huron. D. MacTaggart. 2344 Military St 
TtavaneCity. City News Co., 129 E. Ftronl St 

MINNESOTA 

AnoVa r,(,..driili & Tonnings. 

Minn«a|»oh$. Century News Co., 6 So. Third St ; M J ' 

an.^uKh, 48 So. Third St 
Nashwauk. T. R. Dodson. 
Northfield. D. D. Turner & Co. 
St Paul. J. H. Kartuck,P. O. Building: C. L M I 

Wabasha St: St Paal Book & S^acwry Co.: 

Marie. BoK C63; White Front News Depot IOV(« 

Ave. 

Winona. Alex. McNie. 
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MISSOURI 

tllicothe. Wm. McIlwTath, OIZ Locuit St. 
iti&a.s City. Emery, Bird & Thayer Dry Goods Co., Book 
Dept. 

MONTANA 
tte. Keefe Bros., Bo.\ m 

NEBRASKA 

^axney. Kearney News Stand, 11 W. Twenty-second St. 
NEW JERSEY 

'on C. D. Snyder. 

idKeton. W. C. Sithens, U So. Laurel St. 
linden. R. Twelves. M&. Market St. 
izabeth. Elizabeth Novelty Co., 2L2 Broad St. 
orristown. J. R. Runyon. 

iwark. Paul J. Hollberg, HZ Roseville Ave.; P. F. Mulli- 

Ran,22Z Broad St. 
iterson. (leorue La\ion, Park Ave. 
.xinfield. A. M. Harper. HI Park Ave. 

Bank. F W. Moselle. M Broad St. 
inis River. L. IL Robbins. 
-enton. K. W. Garside, ISo. Broad St. 

NEW MEXICO 
r»swell. B. E. Ingersoll. 

NEW YORK 

Ibany. A. IL Clapp. 32 Maiden I^ne. 

msterdam. Mrs. K. V. Tucker, ll E. Main St. 

itTalo. Hoehn Bros.. 2il Main St.; R. J. Seidenberg, EUi- 

cott .^uare News Stand ; J. T. .Snyder. Mooney Building ; 

C. B. Willi.^ms, 521 Potomac Ave.; W. IL YounR. Fidel 

ity Building. 

rooklyn. M. Halperin, I09S FLntbush Ave.; T.. M. Lam- 
bertH. 2Z4 Fulton St.; Marlis Bros., 1115 Pulton .St.; 
Mary L. Murdnck, 1143 Bedford Ave.; Harris Ratner. S12 
Hal'sey St.; G. E. Smith, cor. Sumner and Lexington 
Aves. : G. F. Wynne. 2^ Flatbush Ave. 

atskill. Van Gorden & Co. 

azenovia. S. B. Allen. 

uoi»erstown. Otsego Republican. 

i>hkill Landing. R. T. Van Tine. 

iid*<»n. J. A. & M. J. Boucher. 34S Warren St 

untington. D. W. Trainer. 

itigston. Foniyth & Davis, JQZ Wall St. 

ewliurg. E. J. Cleary. LH Broadway. 

ew Rochelle. W. iL Mahoney. 2C Main St. 

ew York City. Brentano's, Union Square; Arthur Connor, 
Z2 Liberty St.; Daly's Book Shop, liZ Fourth Ave.; J. 
Deege, I Broadway; John T. Ehrenberg. 23!ft* Broadway; 
Albert Etzel. 2h03 Broadway; L. Glaiberman, Ashland 
House News Stand, iii Fotirth Ave. ; IL M. Glich, J21 
Fourth Ave. ; J. tL Holder, Seventy-Second St. and Co- 
lumbus Ave.; Henry Holtin, Chri.stopher St. Ferry; Henry 
Holtin. Barclay and Twenty-third St. Ferries; L. Jonas 
& Co., Astor House ; R. J. Jewkes. Pine and Nassau Sts. ; 
L Kaufman. Fortv-s^'cond St. and Si.xth Ave. ; tL B. 
Krtiger. S. W. cor. Thirty^eighth .St. and Sixth Ave. ; M. 
M. Lane.ZLi Madison .Ave. : Lipsst Bros.. IMl Sixth Ave. ; 

J. Linkoff. liO Nassau St.; Fred A. Loase. LU Eighth 
Ave. ; Max Malatsky. SZJ Columbus Ave. ; L Man.sbach, 
2Jf>2 Broadway; S. Marcovici. 216 Broadway; George 
Mead, 211 Broadway; L Ruben, 2473 Broadway; B. Ku- 
derman, .Manhattan St. and Broadway; IL Saletan, 21'>3 
Broadw.-iy; L Shultz. 321 Lenox Ave.; A. G. Seller. 1222 
Amsterdam Ave.; J.Simon. 2711 Broadway; L. Witsky, 
Twenty-ninth .St. and Fourth Avp. ; S. Wolf, Nineteenth 
St. and Foiirth Ave. ; L Wolfif, S. E. cor. Twenty-third St. 
and Sixth Ave. 

'oughkeepsie. J. P. Ambler Co.. 254 Main St. ; J. iL Fitch- 

ett. 2Z1 M.iin St. 
trvchester. L Lazarus. Powers .\rcade. l£i W. Main St. 
«t. (ieorge. William Wheeler. New Brighton, S. L 
^^Taoise. C. E. Wolcott.ajQ W. Genesee St. 
."tica. John L, Grant. 145 Genesee St. 
i'onkers. William IL Thompson, 2 Palisade Ave. 



NORTH CAROLINA 

Asheville. J. B. Wells, Box 
Greensboro. E. S. Wills, US So.- Elm St. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo. E. S. Turner, Zlfi Front St. 
Grafton. K. B. De Puy. 
Valley City. W. L. Witter. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati. The Armstrong News & Sta. Co., 112 Main St. : 
J. R. Hawley News Co., Z Arcade ; G. Seebohm, 2509 Gil 
bert Ave. ; Henry Straus, Fifth and Walnut Sts. 

Cleveland. Gepfert's Book Store, fiil W. .Superior Ave.; 
N. Hexter. 1850 East Sixth St., N. E. ; J. S. Pushaw, 212 
Superior St., N. E. 

Columbus. A. H. Smythe, 43 So. High St. ; A. T. Thrall, U 
E. State St. 

Fremont. C. L. Stevens, lilZ Arch St. 

Hamilton. F. M. Heck, 23 High St. 

Oxford. A. Beaugureau. 

Springfiel± H. S. Limbocker. 

OREGON 
Portland. Jones* Book Store, 221 Alder St. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem. Moravian Book Store. 
Homestead. K. McConegly, 321 Eighth Ave. 
KeniKtt Square. J. IL Voorhees. 
Latrobe. Latrobe News Co. 
Norristown. A. L. Custer, 6ft East Main .st. 
Philadelphia. Contole Bros., Witherspot>n Building; W. 

Flint, 1905 Columbia Ave.; William C. Harman, l»55 S«.. 

Rosewood St.; F. I-eitsch. Broad and Delancey Sts. : W 

M. Nonnamaker, 3535 fiermantown Ave.; E. C. Kahim-. 
No. Broad St. ; L. fi. Kau. Seventh and Chestnut Sts. ; 

John Wanamaker, Thirteenth and Market Sts., Dept. 
Pittsburg. A. L. Kidner, «X)1 Penn Ave. 
Pottstown. Charles J. Custer, 22Q High St. 
Scranton. Reisman Bros., Spruce St. 
Sharon. S. A. McKay, W. State St. 
Wilkinsburg. Wm. Poerstel, 223 Wood St. 

RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket. C. E. Luther & Co.. 3 No. Main St. 
Providence. A. L. Chace. 1355 Westminster St.; T. F. & T. 
J. H ayden. 'i2 Weybosset St. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga. Andrews' Book Store. liS W. '»th .St. 
Johnson City. J. E. Crouch. 212 E. Main St. 
Knoxville. Monroe Howard. W. Clinch Ave. 
Nashville. R. M. Mills Book Store. 245 Fotirth Ave.. No.; 
R. M. Mills Book Store. Church St. 

TEXAS 

Austin. City News & Cigar Co.. 2!il Congress Ave. 
HiHiston. Bottler Bros., HQ Main St. 

VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg. A. Accorsine, !JQ2 Main St. 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle. Lowman & Hanford S. & P. Co.. £il6 First Ave. ; 

O. P. Mooney, 1315 Second Ave?; F. B. Wilson, 22L! Pike >t 
Spokane. J. W. Graham & Co., Zffi .Spragne Ave.; L. W. 

Woodmansee, 224 Riverside Ave. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Parkersburg. IL P. Moss Book Store, 205 .Market St. 

WISCONSIN 
Fond du Lac. J. W. Bumton. ^ Main St. 
Ladysmith. E. L, Dodge. 

Milwaukee. Boston Store. Book Dept., Fo«trth and Grand 
Aves.; Wm. Haefermaltz, 2til Milwaukee St.; Frank 
Mulkern, Third and Grand Aves.; Jabez M. Sniith. 441 
Jeflferson St. ; Harry Ziegler, Wells Building. 
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HOTELS AND IlKSORTS 



CONNECTICUT 



Crest View Sanatorium 

Or«eo wleh.CU— Firat-clau in all respects ; 
home comiom. H. M. Hitchcock. M . 1 i 

Berksliire Hills 
INTERLAKEN INN 

AT LAKKVIM.K. CONN. 

Open May iHt to Nov. IhI 
2 ttours from N. V. hiituaied between two 
beautiful mountain lake* : elevation 1,(M) ft. ; 
fine views of Berluhire and Litchfield Hills : 
service and appointmenu l)n«t-class. 
Address Manager. 

The Utchfleld Inn ^'ifj*„'.\!'** 

Situated in the center of the v-illage. I'sxi 
feet elevation, No malaria or mosquitoes. 
Excellent cuisine and service. Home cook- 
ing and comforts. Moderate prices. House 



Hawkhurst Hotel 

LITCHFIELD, CONN. 

Elcvaiioa l^fwt Booklet on andlntion. 

BROWNE & SPERRV. 



WHITE HART INN 

Sklisbnry, Conn. DeliKhtfuUy situated 

afoot of Bcrlulure HUla. Finest accommo- 
tions. For booklet addwa E. S. Bogkkt. 

Of TmOT OP COLUMn iA 

THE HAMILTON 

14th Mud K KtH., N. W. 
WisMhlnKton, I>. C. 
A select family and transient hotel^ where 
one can feci at home. Rooms only until Sept. 
I'>th J per d.iy up After Sept. lOth Amer- 

icanplan. Kates^li^a^^-gfiSi^op. 



Ganoll Springs Sanitarium 

40 minutes by trolley, IS min. by tr.iin Jrom 
WHalilnjrtoii. I>. t'. .Address (i. H. 
WRIGHT. M.D.. Forest Glen, Mar>land. 



MAINC 



The Beeches V^^^Srl 



line 

A sanitarium for aeini- 
invalids. auataia jMcmry. 900 feet eleva- 
tion. Electricity, baths, maaaage, occupation. 

Dr ( HARLOTI K F. HAMNfONn. 



"THE FIRS" ^VA?^E• 

Smalli select hotel lur summer vacationerK- 
HiASSACHUeETTe 

Snow Inn, Cape Cod 

HAKWICIIPORT. MAS.S. 

Golf, tennis, boatinK. iMlhinR:. Hoirl iNi 
yards from beach, l-anre power bo.its to lo 
nshinit grounds daily. Forr.itc^.cn ..(lidiiN'' 
F. H. THUM !'.'-( ).N. S\\ix. 



THE OCKAN VIEW. PI<;EON 
COVE, Cispe Ann. Mas*. Open.' 
June 15. one of the most dcliKhtful re.sorl* on 
the M.is-..ichusett8 coast. Hotel laces the 
ocean. I. 'oklfts. H W nUNKLFK. Prop. 



Ladies Attention 
ARE YOU eOlNG to BOSTON 7 

If so, do you know what the Franklin 
Square House is? H you d<> not. you dukIi: 
to 1 1 IS a home-hotel in the lu-.irt ot lln-^; i, 
lor youns women. It has a traitsient dciurt- 
■KM lor all wooHSi tnivclinc alooe. who may 
Deed to slop for a few days in the city, or 
who nay l>e cominit to the rilv for purt^oses 
OltttMy. It I- Hafe, it is < I<-Hn, ii •> coul. 
ft b comfortable, its rate* .irc r«-nsoii- 
Able. If you arc roming to I'.o-ston (or a few 
onrs or a few weeks write to Mrs. ALICE 



new HAMP»MIWg 

FFTZGER ALD COTTAGE 



KKTHLKHEM. N. H. 
(Juict, homelike, healthiul. farm cunnccted. 
)urc spring water, good table, open lire, 
umace. tCMphaoOi tcnalft. (7 to >lo a week. 



Mounttin View Firm ^iftr.,T?k^ 

.September board. Fine ftshinc; pleasant 
drives. Send for booklets. Matt Kimball. 
R. F. D. No 1. l.akep<m. N. H. 

THE WALPOLE INN 

will reofien Mat S5, 1907 

For circulars, etc., apply to 
Mrs. M. K HITCHINGS. Man^Kcr. 
Cl»Pl-KV AMUkV, Proprietor. 



NEW JERSEY 



GALEN HALL sSSSASlL 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Our eleicant new brick building is now com- 
plete. No more luxurious accommodjin-n^ 
on the coast. With lialf an acre ot curative 



THE SAVOY 

Directly on the beach front. 
For lUt-X^ boo|j«^^^ Idress 



To Rcnt'^r.imMl^. at Mctucheil, N.J. 
twenty-six miles from New York. Modem 
house, all iiiipuivcnirnts, eleven rooms and 
bath, 5 minutes from depot, lot KWiiU) feet. 
Terms reasonable. Address 

OwTier. P. (). liox I. 'HQ. New York City 

IDYLEASE INN 

Newfoundland, New Jersey 

DEUGIITFT'L IN SPRING 
Open TlirouKlioat tlic Vear 
Let m mpeA yon oar booklet. 

THE LEIGHTON 

fOlNT PLEASANT. N. J. 

Entirely Mirrnundcd by water- Parnecat 
Bay uh the mumIi. Mana-<]u.in River mi llic 
noni) and west, ami ' »< im on the cist. Hotel 
directly on the beat 1 1 < m • " ' ^. i .tcnitK.r. 

Ahoolatelr free from hi»r fever. 
Booklet. E.H. CARLISLE. 

i8MTbeTnMit,Sn €irt,N. J. \m 

Hotel (i;-t alv on the BcmIl Kvcfy room 
the sainc lull ocean view. 

S. HINKSON. WOODWARD. 

WILBURTON HOTEL 

SPRING LAKE BBAGM, N. J. 



tober. 



1$^ 



NEW YORK 



ADIRONDACKS 

TAYUH IWISE p-J^JiTe'""' 

and Cottages | Homelike anil ^cl. ct 

September is the most attractive rrHintli m 
the rnoutitams for recreation 
.Special rates for i>e|>tenilirr on application. 
C. F. TAYLOR, Jr.. Hanaffer 

Tavl(ir»-t)n-S<hroon, N. Y. 



Spa Sanatorium Baiiaton 8p«, 

Restful hoBtt. Mudein e<iuiptiients, b miles 
from Satatoca A. 1. I H.AVKR. .M I>. 

Orcharil Farm and Cuttasra. Sha- 
wanrunk Mounuina, eight milca from 
^ke Mol^^ Telephope. 



The GledLson 
Healtli R4 

ELMIRA. NEW YOWj 

All forms of baths, eler.tricitr- t^ 
elevation 1.0 0 ft. Fine ciimatic . al r - 
conveniences. Dr. JOMBf C:. Kl<>Htj 
resident phrucian. Write, ft 
Edward B. Oleaiaoa. 



rpil K OTLKOl T. 
1 D«'lawHr«- C«».. N. V. Seiraalc? 



r<Nimi for September. Ass 
place. Special rates now. Etoofciet. 



Millbrook Inn 

Millbrook. Dutche&s COi^N.^ 

NOW OPEN 
Telephone 23. Millbrook. M.T. 
F. FIEGEK. Manaccr. 



MUQCIC Isle r.RKAT 85l 

Surf, quiet aiul tonseni.il 
ls.lr. Habvlon. I.. 1. N V 



ri^IlE PINEH. MiMut-at«-l< 
X York.— Home for 



Easily rraclied by electric railway. >ae *■ 

illustrated lx.«.vlct. l»r Sl "^ AN T T AALs. 



NEW YORK CITY 



.^3 
t< 



Wa«klBf 



HOTEL JUDSON 

adioining Judson Mem«jnAl Church, 
with ana without bath. Rales ^ SO per Si 
imUidiiiK meals. Speti.«! rattan for f 
.>r more. Location very central. C 
I ' < all elevaiod and street car liw cs. 

MnTjAMES KNtJTT. Vxoynaa 

1 2 I^Cf ^ offer* \mn V^- 

excellent home table ; rehr!«-d »«rT.>»rdLn4 
Apply by letter until bcpt. ttth. Kd«3W 



PKWWYLVAIilJI 

Eastoa Saaltailnm 

or mentally ill. Superior locatMai _._ 
care. Visit here l>ef ore «elc«inr a rsaW"- 

where, nr I .1 1 1 n n I >r kirnr', f.-<r - i — ■ 
•Phui:.- i ' 1, 1 




V V 



TBI 



WKBNEBi»VlLL.K. 
8vN8ET— A mountain i.^ . . : -r>. - 
Finedimate Convalescents ar>dseztu-a)>'aiv->. 
Booklet. kdti >, JIO and up per week J. I 
MoYStt, M.I).. Mountain Sunarl f". « > . Pi 

RHOD E I 8 L A N D 



Hotel Thoni€l>ke 

Jameatown, opp,»ite Newport, 
Chamiine locatn)n on the nho'-r^Nj— 

eanivctt Remain' oijcn un: i t>c; 

KatcA for Sept. 5l<i an.i up Booklets e:- 
P. U UOKGAS. Prop'r. Nr«;,irt V 



SOUTH CAROLI NA 



AFE W W I > T K it TO r K I STS 
ing board and lodging m pmxte tac 
can be accommodated. F°nr partKulanKrcr 
to Lock Bos 24'. ("ariHicn . C. 



VERMONT 



WATEBBURY INN. Waterbory. . 
Omb the wear round . liea uttf nl waii^ 
tUHiv. Doanac.dmang. trnnis. <;r»^ 



and garage ccmnected with hoir' 
circulani. W.M. F. DAVI.s. p 



VIRGINIA 



onquin Hotel i^^^^"^^ 

nent hotel of modem ciaipment ; »a. 

date's ..'51'. F iir.iiK.'an i liti F-xccilcBt 

(lars to Janic>iif>wii Fir**'!!'."'" rroonds pata 
the doors. \VM. t K<>\ Lk. .Manner 



Bright View "t^i^ 

oui ponr coMToiT Expottte 

Floe view of tlluminatioas and aaval rw^ 

Digitized by Google 



THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 



TOURS AND TRAVKL 



<AWAV- mOM -TH« -kfSUAl. ) 

For JAPiLlf, SOUTH AM£SICA, and 

ROUND tlie ^ORLD 

300 BoylHton Street. Boston 



The University Prints 

I .y*i cubiect* on Greek and Italian art. Si/e 
5', X Studies. One cent each, r)r erifliij cetiis 
;>cr hundred. Dutch, Flemish, ana Ocrtnan 
■eries in i>re{nnition. 

Stnd a trt>o-cemi statnf /err cntiili^M. 
BUREAU OF UNIVKR.SI I V TRAVEL 
30 Trinity Place. Koston, Mau. 



COOK'S ^'^^ 

TilllQC ^bPt •nd Nile 

TUUHS Riviera, SosthernEoropcetc. 

Frcijiitnf (Jcparture*. Inchisive fare*. 
TIIOS. COOK & .SON. Xr« York, r.oston 
l'tiilaiitli)liia Chicaso. San h r.\m isco, etc. 

t 

JIVKKI'OOL TO NAri.KS. F.ill 
_i tour 5.1! lilt; in ^ei li ri !>tr. I 'cl^l . >45i ". 
cxclu»ive ol (Kcan travel. Corrcsixindencc 
tBvilcd. MISSTfcNN&Y. ev«wM.Mjat. 

SPAIN, ITALY, and SICILY 

Small paitie*; with very leisurely itinenries. 

H. V, DI NNING /t CX). 
101 ConfrrcK^iional House, Boston. Mass. 



RAYMOND 

TOURS 



%L WHITCOMB'S 

ALL TRAVELDTG 
EXPEVSES IHCLUDEI) 
3S Uatoa Squre, I. T. 



Winter in Italy 

Comfort.ihle American home life in Flor- 
ence with opjponunity for study of art and 

EGYPT and PALESTIWE 



Loncand khnrt iour« aaUinc Jan. II, Feb. 1 
and 22, 118. I ndcr the management of Dr. 
M. W. Dunnine. author of " To-day on the 
NUe." H.W. DUNNING ft CO. 

101 Coacmated Hmiw.ltatcNi. Mass. 



RIAL KSTATC 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 



ONK OK NATUKE'^i BEAUTY 
SPOTS. 3 acres. ZVi ft. on lake, hnest 
boatiiw, bathins. and moinic. S minutes to viU 
lase and P.O., telepha vt in. 2-iitor>- 12- room 
hoiisc.piazia 3sides,ccl1.«r>Aiih furnace, water 
fnim sprinx on jfrounds. .Modem conven- 
iences, stable 3 stalls. Ire-house full. A bar- 
gain. Descriptive catalofrue of other proper- 
ties. C. H. RNKiH r. Peterboro, N. H. 



NEW JERSEY 



^ Can't '*"2naBad''raiyoi'''40 

JOHN (;. WITHROW 
.'i4a Williuin St.. KiiKt OrtiiiKe, N. J. 



NEW YORK 



ADIRONDACKS 

If you w^nt a toitaee, a camp, a buildine 
site, or forest lands nor Paul Smith's, Sara- 
nac I..ake, or I^ke rl.icid. applr to Wiluam 
F. KoKKHTS at Saranac l.ake, N.Y. 

Adirondack Camps 

oil ST. HE<iIS I.AKKS 
Ul'PEK and LOWEK SAKANAC 
nd LAK£ PLACID 

Iractively fu 
DI'ltYEK 

k.-. .\. Y 



•I 

Beautifully located. Attractively furnished. 



OKO. ^ 
K4^nl 1.-. tilt I 



35 Ymra Selling ^ 9 

Country 

Residences, Farms, Cottases. Hotel*. SUtm. 
everywhere. Oatftloff Krae. 



etc., 



PHI! 



N.Y. 



On LakeNtilf (('lutini>lMln),We!iiport, 
N. Y Attt.K ti ■. (■'%' UimishM cottage, 
l uiLst «,nt r, i;rirt \ s.^iiii.Tri' plumbiiiK. thrre 
oi>cn hrepULcs, simliuus piazzas. 5 beoroon is : 



VIROtNtA 



REAL ESTATE 



CUBA 



f UBAN LANDS-Best citrus fruit lands 
Vlnthewnrld. S mall tmeta. 10 to UO acres; 
and 1. (MX; acre tracts for aerelopment com- 

! •ni<-'^ < "ir( nl.Jr - and rorrc^vornli-nt f. Cuban 

. i . ti I ..I ] 1 ,M 1 t I Ml. [ ,1 1 : . J ' I '1 : I 1 i; ■ ^ "II , Mich 



FLpR I DA 



In Virginia 

1. Jnmea River plantation, l,2Ui 
acres, highly productive. Brick dwellinR:. 
Afuih r»-"f»onalty included. Price 

'i. Fine estMtr. 1.314 aires.. Large 
residence, niudcru iniprovemenls. Glorious 
views. Perfect environment. Price |6S,00U. 

3. In fox huntlnit region, 1,U3K 
acres. Part ia forest. OM time home. IH 
hours from WadiinKton. Price $W.nou. 

I 4. OrnnH aiKl fruit land, 3, UXiacTe<(. 
(irand scenery, ( lu^c to stations. Fine 
springs- Some improvements. Price #H,i</j. 

Tt. At( rHct !%'«' country honi«*. 
.ure<>. Sijicridid region. .Shaded lawn. GuikI 
brick residence. Price fli'.i»*>. 

0. loTltlnK propoaition, 212 acres. 
DwelUaKwim nMi«rn iinpniveBients.Charm- 
inffviem. River boundary. Price >7.<iii'. 

Full description upon application : also list 
of stock s^nd grain farms, river plantations 
and historic homas, ia bast ittuma. 

H. w. ULLem a Co., ciwiiiiiMiiiie. vs. 



1;^«»K SAI.K- To itic an .^t .r,;, 2U.. 
acres land, includiiiK cottages and aiurc, 
east coast of Florida. Health resort summt-r 
and winter. Communicate with Executrix, 
Ponca Park. Volatla Co., Fiorida. 

MA88ACHU8CTT« 



FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 

; of address 
Ion, Mass. 



|lli^t ratcd^wcu W^ M ^ ^^rw address 



New England F anna and 
Country Plac*es 

Our illustrated catalofrue free. 
BRECK'S REAL ESTATE AQONCY 
II * 52 Nartk Mwkci St.. Bwleo. Maia. 



BOARD AND ROOMS 



FltANt^Alhii distiiiKuce foumissant Ics 
neukures riMrenccs, d^ire chambre seule- 
ment, ra ville, dans famille ami^ricaine d's- 
tuigu^e. a ^chanw'cr contre des le^otis de 
conversation fran^aise. Outlook. 

l^« ,West 73dSt..N.Y.aty. Roobm and 
I "Mrrl . cxcalicnt nble. homa ooaiforta. Ref- 
erences. 

FIRST floor t..<.m |.. W.mvi x^^,^^. 

leges. Breakfa<>is. Ihird lliHir room to gen- 
tleman. References. Pas-wiic. 7,277, Outlook. 

F'l.K.-XS.ANT country home for aged in\ a- 
Hil. convalesonl, or those m nfad of rest : 
tiur^i V care itncedad. Mrs. Aiwa wHKium. 
Walpole. M.ts!(. 

NL k.sK> HOMK .tnd registry. Ellen 
Amou,iuu2 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 



WANT Kood man to purchase partnership 
in my staple manufacturing business. Must 
be serious, hard worker. 7J97, Outlook. 

CONTROL cm l>e bought in old stasia 
specialty in.iriut.iLiurinK business. Salaa 
»JO.0lX), netting S3,ij»i. 7J'«s. Outlook. 

IMPORT and exnort house, one of best 
known and oldest in Manhattan, wants active 
partner to purchase interest. 7,2W, OuiUx)t;. 

PARTNKR — Massachusetts dry goods 
and shoe store. Salary. *2,U*; invcMmdlt, 
f7,(a). Address Cash, 7.2yy. Outlook. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY' 
WAN TED.— Business man. 20 years' experi- 
ence, widl.fDpd office, would like to giva 
about oneJnn nia tine, on commlaaion, co 
hand ling some good line in ana abont BpaUM. 
Address -' A,*' care fTA. Piatt, 99 Mfflk St.. 
Boston. Mass. 

PATKNT for sale. Table article. Staple. 

E. M. Ouitlmeyer, Bridgeport. Conn. 

F(JR sale, good millinery -dret>makia<|fbMii 
ness ; reasonable. 7,2}U. Outlook. 

BUILD a home of concrete blocks. Make 
them yourself and save h.ill ihf tost. Kxptn- 
ence unnecessary. A I'eityjolin block ma- 
chine for only Cauiog free. Petty- 
john COb. 611 N. Mfrft., XamkHaM 



Ind. 



BOOKS, MAQAZINIS 
MANUSCRIPTS 



VIRGINIA. Secession and Division- 
18f.MSf>3. Read "The Rcndn.K Virginia. ' 
fwP* pp.. cloth, illus. fi.SO, carnage |>.uil. 
A. C. Hall. Glcncoe. Illinois. 

FOR sale—New International Encydo- 
Pxdia.lBiart. Beoha.O«fev.r 



FOR THE CHILDREN 

SCR \ rCIIIN(; caused by ECZEMA is 
hunwnely prevented by use of HAND-I- 
HOLD Babe Miu. lliumb Suckinccoied 
by same method. Free booklet. RTOirlie 
& Co., Mb Summer St.. Boston, Maia. 



MYSTIC CREAM, the origfnal peileet 
nnivgreasy toilet cream. Cures Iwms, tan 

and sunburn. 2Sc. by mail, sample free. 
' >);dcn X; J>hiiner, Middletown, N. V 

BL'\' and plant bulbs by the Adam-.' Meth- 
od. It pays. <>etliis Little Brown Book ; It 
explains. Write to-day; it's free. Henry 
.Saxton .^dams, Welle.siey. M.iss. 

IK)M ESTIC SCI ENCE ; corrcapoqdcnc* 
courses ; booklet free, AmenCBB Scfaool 

Home F-conomics, Chicago. 



HELP WANTED 



Bualneaa Situationa 

WANT 1^1) .An a-ssisiant in a successful 
literary business. College nian or one with 
publixtiing or editorial rxi>eriencc preferred, 
liard. accurate work with uusioess detail re- 
quired. Ch— wteriaa. WritCtSnjumUfi^ 
cations and agBUT expected, to QVMmlook. 

MANAGER and systematUer for office. 
Executive. Salary ^.ait>-*S,l»). Other open- 
ings now coming in for ialL Write for Hat 
and ('l.iii Business O p pM b iai ir Cm i P — y, 
1 I'lu u) .Square. N. V. 

W.VN I KI) Ly a iliaritable society for 
training in held work, two young women, be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty-five. ~ 

fin^t year (5riO, increase later. Ac. . 

2,357. Boston, givinc age. edacalMB, expert* 
ence. retefVBeea. nnoiial 

sary. 

THE POSITION you want i-^ on our lists 
if you are a high grade man W'lite u> i.>-dav, 
stiting exijerience and iwi-'ition df-ireii. 
^ffices in 12 cities. Hapgouds, 3o5 B dway. 

YOUNG men of education to introduce our 
stereographs in c'.issified tours of travel. 
Easy to sell to all classes. Our represent- 
atives earninK from JlKi to 1^0 per month. 
Hifih commivMons or guaranteed "walarv. 
Write for proposition. H.T. I )ept.. L'nder- 
wood it Underwood, i W. 1 ith St. .New Vork. 
INCREASE your earning power by learn- 
' advartiaaqiata. fajcig seat iiee. 



P a^gSS Cal^bept. S^W wSSaSirAvS^ 

Digiiized by Google 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 



HELP WANTED 



Oompanlons aad Domestic Heloers 

Other wrvaon arc kepc Addrew. 
im , nfercncas aad exptnieiim. 7.300, 

ilUMK. 

WANTED— A young, refined sirl with cx- 
pencncc as nur«e and companion lo boy <>( 
three. Mrs. K. C. Seymour. Larch]Boat.N.\ . 

. MOTHER'S HELPER. Younif mother 
in !(uburt>an town IM miles from New Vurk 
desires ytiuiiK i;irl "f cdtuuKion .>nd kixmI 
brccdnijj to ijcinnie nicmtHT iit faniil) .ind 
a^ist ill cvire of two bibles .iKed 1)^ yeark and 
6- months. Opportunity to obuia ancnbic 
home and self-development In return Tor con- 
scientious scrvii-p. Somi- cxppncnce with 
babies iireferalilc Imt iw)t Muli<i>«n8able. 
W.\Ke< atciirdin,; Id .linh.tv. w.tIi inrreaM 
hciiL\ cr deserv ed. Adilri- - -t.ttuu' P-irlicU- 
lars, ' i,.iwycr,'" V. U. In ». .N . \'. (.'iiy. 

VV.VN TED — Expericiii 1 ilur r I'X mir- 
Rcry-^ovcmeas. Krentli f'rolc-t.inl or (icrni.in 
speakinK French prcfcrriMl, fm t«o little uirls 
3Ai and I!^ vears old. in Ir.nKlcwood, New 
Jersey. 7,J«i, Outlook. 

WANTED— Woman for work, small fam- 
ily fou^.^Miburban home, no laundry; or wo- 
1 daughter, laundry and 
Ihoneiicbtmny. Ijax, 



ram wid^ hallogrown 



^WANTJBp— At hovackeeper in a private 
nnily. a- lady of edueaiioa and eiti>erience, 
between M and 40. energetic and in good 
health, with hiKhc»l references. Address, 
giving full particulars, 7,^i, Outlook. 

VOU_N(i woman (preferably (jcrman) as 
mother's liclp<r or nursery Kovcrnrs-v lor one 
child, MX \\'iiitci> New \ .)tk I'itv. 

Mrs. I'. I), Ketri^o'i. \\i)n.iiain.tt, l arrDll 
County, New H aiiiii'.li:rc. 

WAN I'ED, about Scptrml>er 1, two com- 
petent women, one ascookaixl laundress, the 
other waitress and diambcnnaid. in family of 
Uuee. Address MiM Uthrop. Uft Mill St., 
Springfield, M4M. 

WANTED —Thoroughly experienced 
mother's helper or governess with kindcr- 
Karicn tr.iining. Aohwcr llox lil, Hryn 
Alanr, Pennsylvania. 

WANIED-Moiher's helper. Address, 
with references. J. U. M., WaJdcD Place, 

M ntdair. N. J. 

WANTED- A iLtltied younif wiwn.in with 
a cheerful dispoMiiou (u make her home with 
a lady in Germaniown, PhiUdelpbia,-as eom- 
panion. Address 7 Jit, Outlook. 

FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
biHels m need ol housekaepers« matrons, 

Teachers and Covernesses 

\S'.\ N r E 1>— ( Joveme.».i. Cenn jn or French 
wiinin, tlii>roiii;lilv wiil ctiu .itod ,ii>d <.i>mt>c- 
tent til teiiti liiiv -. u|) ! i lull tt-rii, t .> ;;«> to 
snuli town m Southwest. V\ ill be treated as 
memuer of fanUy. Meat have references. 
Four children, oldest nine. Address, sutine 
s.ilary. tiovrm. ..', 233 So. IMh St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Will arrange interview oo return 
Irom abroad, about Sept. 27. 

WANTED-An A mcrican Protestant gen- 
tlewoman as Rovernes.* lor two bow of nine 
and five years of aKe. Himie Overbrook, Pa. 
Address .Mrs. N i . Worrall. Crcstmont Inn, 
Eagles .\lcrr. I'a. 

TE.ACHER wanted for conversational 
French and elementar>' Luin. in private 1am- 
Hym N. Y. counto '^'ulagc, for nve months 
fr ini Ortober Ist. Address, with ctatement 

t rxjcrieace, etc., and rcfctcncea, 7,297, 
Outlook. 

WANTED— An experienced teacher an 

governess for two bovs. Country home near 
< "if X eland Htst references required. Airs. 
J.ihii K. Newell. West Mcnti.r, ( )hii>. 

IE. A CI I F. R. P.iri'ieni)''. < .irni.iii rc<juircd. 
Private school, vicmity .New York. Resident 
teacher, violin, piano. I^rs. Dietitian, $75. 
(>ovemeiis<ampuiion. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities for other hictMlaaa positioaa. The 
Hopkins' EdnatMoal Afney, 1 Union 
Square. N. Y. 

WIDE AWAKE and nrocTMsive teadiert 
MBBtad immematiiW for niiBlfahiii oositians. 

sBhaloT^""'^*^--" «f-\» 

i wmm j I eKnon^ tvfncft AJoiiiri n . ■ . 



HELP WANTEP 



T«aohars and Oovamaaaaa 

TEACHERS- We put our successful rec- 
ord of 2b years back of you. Let us place you. 
Write to-day. The New Century leacJiers' 
Bureau. 1420 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 



SITUATIONS WANTED 



Buslnes* SitOatlons 

L.ADV (trained nurse i haviiit: had vears of 
experience in ^n Francisco in both hospital 
and church institution work, desires a poid- 

tmn of trust and responsibility in the East. 
Woiilii (JO into work tor tonsuinptives. Hii;h- 
cst testimonials. Address Mr*. \. M. Fox, 
L'niun Avenue. Montreal, Canada. 

WELL educated, proficient sirnojf raplier 
desiies position as secretary. 7.ir.''', t)utlLH>k. 

LIltRARIAN ol four years' expcMence. 
V'assar graduate, desires a position as private 
secretary. Undcrstaods typewritiiw and steti- 
C^MUitry preicfred. Rdciaices. 

AN able woman phydctaB who has had 
much exiicrience both in OOaitital practice 
and teaching would like • pofilioB in a 
vsoiimh'^ college or idrh' aOMMll. Address 

liounr. ;,21U. Outlook. 

W'.VN i l-.U— A position as corresponding 
sccrcury by the liour or morning. 7,4ii. 
Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

REFINED ypuug woman desires position 
■vk coBipsBipa. fixiiericBccd. wilUin te mvei. 
Highest refereacsa. 7,30l. (Wlouk. 

A woman would gn Middle or South- 
west: experienced honaekeeper^ aewinir, or 
attendant: jtlOMSPt hM* ComMCfcd jnore 
than high ws»ea. Addreaa Box US, Bkrre, 

Mass. 

REFINED, middle-aged ladv would like 
ti> pai k trunks for partus travelini;. or act 
as ciiinpanion to lady, preferably out W'e.st. 
No ul>)eclions to triveluii;. kcferericcs ex- 
clianKed. .■\d<lrc■^^ '7^, i >ir.i i .n 

liY a young lady, a \ irKUiian, a iK>sition .ts 
ooamaMNi cnr aMMoer's helper. Kefereuces. 
7jl»70atiook. 

BY English Canadian lady of experience, 
position oT visiting housekeeper, chaoeron, or 
ronnanion. Relrrences exclianged. 7,.Vu', 
Outf.K.k. 

I K .A I N ED nurse, nerve specialist, desires 
o[>i>ortunity to travd whli patteat. 7^0, 

OutltN>k. 

POSITION wanted as matron, housekeep- 
er, supervisor, institution, school. 7.273. 
Outlook. 

YOUNG wonaa wiahM poritioa Sept.. 
nurse, attendant, qwHiSBion; esperieuccd. 

Kefertncc. 7,XI.OM00lu 

r< >.s| l it )N as man-igine housekeeper in .t 
nice househ old by a letiiied .Ann ncaii woiii.ni 
of large cxucricncei and first-class references, 
or as useful companion to a lady only. Mrs. 
Grant. 50 lliuniton St., Somerville, Kfaaa. 

TWO competent women want poaltkm as 
CARETAKEKS for country placs daring 
winter: capable caring for horse, caw, etc 
(;o<k1 rrfereiire. Blanche Fowler, Twilight 
Rest. Haii.cs Kalis. .N. Y. 

WANTI I> position as cuinpanioa for 
elderly or l uicly person ; inusii ian and reader. 
;.->:i. <.>utlook. 

POSITION to direct household in widow- 
er's faniily, by a lady of culture and tefine- 
ment . middle age, thoroughly qualiaed. Ref- 
erences. 7,2S7, Outlook. 

WANTED— By refined lady, position as 
companion to one WBO.BiuBt live outdoor life. 
Comptehensi^'e kaowkdgeaf growiacgins. 

" !.S5. Outlook. 

MlDpLE-aiied widow wishes position .is 
companion, liousckccper, or «eamstre«s. Hcst 
of referenri - lurni-i'ied. 7.227, Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER - An experienced 
hmiMhttptr, eoaiaeient to take entire charge 
of a Biwsenold of any size, is open for en> 
gagemeni and can furnish the best of refer- 
ences. 7.214. Outlook. 

WANTED— Position as managing house- 
keeper by experienced ladv under miodle aite ; 
educated, cultured, refined, healthy. Educa- 
tional institution preferred. Near srjouih 
of Philadelphia. Personal interview. R^er- 
ences. 7. 2' 6. Outlook. 
TWO graduate nurses dewre position to 



travel with pstienu after Jan. 1st. RcferaNea 
mhanged. Address 7, Ir4. Oar 



SITUATIONS WANTED 



Teachara an<f Covar 

POSITION yisilinc coyeraecs or Itne 



WANTED, by pwao teacber ol espenr- • 
(lady seeking paniat re*t ) powtuM as tsmn 
or in return tor room and board in a faab^^ • 
country or sm.ill town. 7.275. Outloefc. 

W.-VN l'ED.— Experitni cci teacher.drjT-:, 
anil laiiiting, »tudie»J lu ■•ur t>rst in * 
a ISO abroad, will \ L^sit jni^ il> in their h 
or visit pri\-ate Mh<i.»i New York. K- 

tclcrenrcA. 7,2»i. UuVlix 

< r I. I I ' k EI), refinccl woman desrrrs 
tiiin as Kovcrness ur companion. E»«>rt. 
hited to teach English. VrapA.hHMrr.ign 
ture. The Hathaway Tcacfacn* 
Heimingtoo. VcrmonL 

DOCTOR of PHILOSOPHY, 
enced, desires poattioa M twarh 
school. Addrees £dacalor,7JM.< 

WANTED-Position as tascbar. laada 

or nsiting. Hifihcr English, •odcts Is 

guages, and music, or briy ooperinteadiBt t 
chaperon. Address 7JJ<>. Outltn>k 

1 HESUMMERTlTOkl.N*; --i HO il 
Ol UJNt, l.^I.ANO .A.M« > Lsj 
WHERE furnishes expert ta!r>rs ikMr-.ir 
desired.. 9 yean' succcastttl record I 
prepaiatiOQ. Soutlumptoo. N. V. 



PATENT LAWYERS 



PROTECT YOtk IDEAS. Mooer :s 
snail inventions, bend for " lnra>s»'i 
Primer." Consulution ir«c. aod good csw* 
taken on continircnt fee iilan it tTrtec-i 
MIEO B. .NTEVtN.«s & 0> . s^l Jaiijs. 
Washington. D. C. Establiahed Ubi. 

NEW YORK I^w Saeictr.SOBMrfua* 

New \ ork. Gives advice, protcrtioti. ail ^ 
ters. .Action brought any location I V - 
tions. Iiusiues.s family, estate dj:£i>.j-7- 
iojunes, etc. Write. 



atloM. 



\'OL'Nti man desires a!l^i>•uo. e tr 
shape of a home, or oilnrwi^e, wliJ,- ' 
iiiK college. 7 J"/5. Uutiook. 

FOUR cylinder motor car at y-iar pr-t 
C>win<- to death ol my hu-tUarxi u i.i scU ■ 
sacrifice, best American make. J>*' hxT*- 
power nachine. abv<>lutelv ncOT.raa Jeastta 
.^>i miles. M kc a cj>h ufler. Addboa Un- 
Wilhanuon, 37o, Uuilook. 

REFINED home with conscientims {»» 
pie for invalid lady wanted : near S'e» N -^k 
preferable. Lady not com ne<j to rr>,)tn . 
needs watchful care. rnttKuUrs ui >urr"-.i>: 
ingsanu references nele^sa^ . r.i^f.. <.hi:t< % 

'(rtvodKine Wciuesbs" ( "lirustn as ■ t, 
foriliddicn; ^5 cts. l aii.; . i , 
K. Mcl»iiwell Rue, \\ ■! li ;ngt'>n. .M .iss 

HOUSEHOLD KXrKN.-^K Bt>OK ' 
cents, on approval. -Vi;. .-s.hcxji Ucubc hs - 
noimcs, Chicago. 

WAN TED-AddressinK of ea\-elopei » 
home, by the thousand. 7.fc4. Outlc«5k. 

A drnO'man desires to recofon end « siTt 
home school for niotherlcaa girls. M odeLi.- 
price. Painstakini^ indiridual care ; cacc: 
lent education. \N ithin easy reach at 
York. Address 7.2W. Outlook. 

THRF.F. gcneriiiis scfiolarshir* in ooe ••• 
the best New F nsland schools are offcrro t 
bright ambitious icirls wishinac lu prcpiarr '. « 
college. Address 7 l'ut!o<ik. 

SCHOOL lor TRAINED ATI EMJ 
ANTS. 4$ Centre Street (h^anice. New W 
•ey. Superintendent. Mivs Lowrie. Fi.i 

months' course. Fee fli'd, includinc tidCHfc 
l>oaid, liKiKing. uniforms, ai'd boilca^ l«* 
further information apply to school. 

CONSUMPTION reed not be .on-.^ier(v 
hopeless. " Throw ph)^ic to the dofv' 
Health restored and disease pnrvenii^. >f«r 
for treatise on consumption, chion'c catani ' 
and other wastinyr diseases. It tea' hr< vn r* 
cure yourself with pure ol'-vc oii. ire>h »«• 
and sunshii'e I 'v, Anselrs < '^tve <»rrnir-> 
Ass'n. V.3 lir iili iiir- \\ . I os Argeles. > 

YOUNti w shiiig to aitcrMl ichor . 
otherwise in W'a.'.hlntrlon. D ( ., will rtcr ■ 
the best of care and chapcretiuee in ruhnit.^ 
home, located in the fashionable Nortimat 
be .advantages of Washinstoo witimKikt 
,vaB4«eaef a bjaidiM.ac^aal. Bti» 
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